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FOREWORD 

We  are  making  history  at  a  pace  the  world  has  never  before  known.    -Past 

history  is  recorded  for  us  in  the  great  works  which  may  be  found  in  every  library, 

if  not  on  our  own  book  shelves.    Recent  history  is  covered  in  intermediate  works 

of  which  Justin  McCarthy's  **History  of  Our  Own  Times''  is  the  prototype  and 

pioneer.     But  for  history  in  the  making  there  has  been  no  sufficient  key.     The 

newspaper  of  to-day  is  a  moving-picture  record,  but  to  find  in  the  newspaper  of 

X^      yesterday  or  the  day  before  or  last  week  or  last  month,  what  one  seeks  or  has 

X   ^      dimly  in  mind,  is  a  difficult  matter.     There  are  books  on  subjects  for  debate  and 

-»  topics  of  conversation,  but  in  these  days  they  are  out-of-date  almost  as  soon  as 

f^  they  are  off  the  press — so  fast  does  the  moving-picture  of  the  present  unroll. 

^         The  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  in  some  cases,  give  summaries  of  the  week's 

or  the  month's  events,  but  these  are  neither  adequate  nor  arranged  for  ready 

reference.     To  meet  the  evident  need  of  the  day's  doings,  for  each  month  as  it 

passes,  is  the  purpose  of  the  Information  series,  of  which  the  present  volume  is 

the  first  annual  cumulation  into  a  single  alphabet,  indexing  the  entire  year  191 5 

and  forming  a  continuous  cyclopedia,  bringing  the  latest  cyclopedias  up  to  date. 

The  origin  of  this  series  was  in  the  "Index  to  Dates,"  at  first  a  part  of  the 
American  Library  Annual  and  later  in  1912  developed  into  a  separate  monthly 
periodical  with  quarterly  cumulations.  The  annual  cumulation  was  continued  as 
a  feature  of  the  American  Library  Annual,  that  covering  the  events  of  1914  and 
printed  in  the  American  Library  Annual  for  1914-15  extending  to  168  pages. 
The  "Index  to  Dates"  was  solely  what  its  name  indicates,  a  reference*  by  date  to 
each  event  of  the  day  worth  chronicling,  from  which  some  account  of  the  indi- 
cated subject  could  easily  be  found  in  the  succeeding  issue  of  the  local  daily  or 
the  weekly  press.  With  191 5  it  was  determined  to  make  a  development  in  a  new 
direction,  while  retaining  the  index  feature.  Information,  starting  with  a 
February  issue  to  cover  the  events  of  January,  191 5,  was  the  result.  The  present 
plan,  as  shown  in  this  volume,  is  a  readable  summary  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
compacted  into  the  fewest  possible  words  and  complete  in  itself,  which  by  giving 
in  parenthesis  the  specific  date  of  the  event  or  of  its  record,  also  furnishes  a 
direct  index  to  the  daily  press  and  to  other  news  periodicals.  Thus  a  double  ser- 
vice is  afforded  to  inquirers. 

Information  is  now  published  monthly,  as  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
each  month  as  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  material  of  the  month  per- 
mits. It  is  then  cumulated  quarterly  into  one  alphabet,  covering  three  months' 
record.  Subscriptions  are  received  either  for  the  monthly  issue  at  $3.00  or  for 
the  quarterly  issue  at  $2.00  or  for  the  periodical  complete  at  $4.00  per  year.  The 
four  alphabets  of  the  quarterly  cumulations  are  in  turn  cumulated  and  edited  into 
a  single  alphabet,  forming  the  present  volume.  Each  issue  is  self -indexing,  be- 
cause the  topics  are  arranged  by  subject  in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  intended 
that  the  subject  headings  should  give  the  easiest  clue,  that  by  which  the  user 
would  be  most  likely  to  seek  what  he  wants  to  find,  but  as  no»  two  people  would 
agree  absolutely,  abundant  use  has  been  made  of  cross  references  in  the  general 
alphabet. 

In  general,  subject  entry  is  preferred  to  geographic,  that  is,  material  on 
railroads  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  under  "Railroads — United  States," 
rather  than  "United  States — Railroads."  Sub-heads  are  freely  used  under  both 
subject  and .  geographical  headings,  cross  reference  being  always  made  where 
possible  to  the  specific  sub-head.  The  "European  War,"  which  involves  so  many 
nations,  is  naturally  the  most  important  single  topic  in  the  present  volume,  cover- 
ing with  its  numerous  sub-headings  no  less  than  109  pages.     This  by  no  means 
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exhausts  the  material  on  the  war,  however,  as  its  innumerable  ramifications  re- 
appear under  such  headings  as,  "Ammunition — ^War  Orders,"  "Asphyxiating 
Gases,"  "Grenades,"  "Ships  and  Shipping — Internments,"  "Blue  Cross,"  "Mines 
at  Sea,"  etc.  Despite  this  fullness  of  treatment  and  completeness  of  detail,  no 
such  succinct  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  great  conflict  can  be  found  else- 
where. On  the  American  continents,  such  headings  as  "Mexico,"  covering  15  pages, 
"Panama  Canal"  (4  pages),  "Pan-American"  in  its  several  sub-divisions  (4 
pages),  and  entries  under  "South  America,"  the  names  of  the  several  countries, 
"National  City  Bank,"  etc.,  indicate  the  practical  wealth  of  the  voliune.  Nearly 
500  Biographical  entries  include  not  only  the  necrology  of  the  year,  but  also  such 
live  personalities  of  the  present  as  General  JoflFre,  Cardinal  Mercier,  Sultan 
Kemal  Houssin,  newly  come  into  notice.  Such  headings  as  "Anti-Trust  Legisla- 
tion and  Litigation,"  "Pure  Food  Legislation,"  "Accident  Prevention,"  "Mini- 
mum Wage,"  "Child  Labor,"  "Women's  Employment  Laws,"  "Woman  Suffrage, 
Mothers'  Pensions,"  "Price  Maintenance,"  "Strikes,"  "Banks  and  Banking, 
Emergency  Revenue  Law,"  etc.,  with  their  sub-headings  and  references  to  specSic 
headings,  illustrate  the  value  of  the  material  to  the  legislator,  journalist,  employer, 
banker,  and  business  man  generally.  "Education"  (3^4  pages)  and  cognate  sub- 
jects will  especially  interest  teachers,  while  the  entries  on  geographic  and  historic 
topics  make  the  volume  invaluable  for  current  events  classes,  as  well  as  in  libra- 
ries. Entries  under  such  new  terms  as  "Polyvalent,"  "Fessenden  Oscillator," 
"Gossypol,"  'Thonoscope,"  "Telescribe,"  "Wood— As  Food,"  "Balsa- Wood,"  etc., 
many  of  which  are  not  found  even  in  the  latest  dictionaries  and  cyclopedias, 
illustrate  the  importance  of  this  volume  in  up-to-date  knowledge. 

The  scheme  of  subject  headings  and  the  general  editorship  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fremont  Rider,  and  the  primary  work  of  compilation  has  been  done 
chiefly  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Webb,  although  with  the  help  of  other  workers.  Those 
responsible  for  the  enterprise  will  welcome  criticisms  and  suggestions  which  will 
tend  to  make  their  work  better  and  more  acceptable  to  the  reading  public ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  support  of  libraries,  journalists,  publicists  and  private  citizens 
interested  m  public  affairs  may  give  such  adequate  support  through  their  subscrip- 
tions as  to  make  this  volume  the  first  of  a  long  series,  the  successive  volumes  of 
which  will  be  increasingly  comprehensive  and  increasingly  better  in  detail. 

The  name  Information  was  selected  for  the  periodical  because  the  word 
has  become  the  general  designation  in  telephone  offices,  in  railway  stations,  and 
elsewhere  for  a  public  service  of  which  this  periodical  now  forms  an  important 
feature.  It  is  hoped  that  a  widening  circle  of  users  will  "call  Information"  to 
answer  their  every  day  need  for  that  commodity. 

R.  R.  BOWKER. 

March,  1916. 
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In  lusing  INFORMATION  as  a  daily  newspaper  index,  it  should  be  remember ei  that  the 
dates  given  in  articles  are  those  upon  which  the  events  cited  occurred,  and  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, further  information  should  he  sought  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  day  following  the  date 
given. 

Main  entries  are  indicated  by  BLACKFACE  CAPS;  subheads  by  lower  case  blackface; 
geographical  subdivisions  by  italic  center  heads ;  monthly  subdivisions  by  italic  side  heads. 


ABBOT,  Charles  6. 
See 

RuifFORD   IfEDAL 

ABESGAVSNNY,  William  Nevill,  First 
Marquis  of 
The  Marquis  of  Abergavenny  died  Dec  12 
at  Bridge  Castle,  Sussex,  in  his  90th  year. 
During  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ascendancy  he  was 
called  "the  Tory  bloodhound." 

ABSORBENT  COTTON 

See 
Cotton — ^Absorbent 

ACADEMY  OF  INSCRIPTIONS  AND 
BELLES-LETTRES 
See 

Institute  of  France 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 
See 

Institute  of  France 

ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 
— Mining 

A  plan  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
engaged  in  hazardous  occupation  by  making 
the  foremen  responsible  for  accidents  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Feb  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers  in  New  York. 
This  method  has  been  introduced  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Co.,  the  United  States 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Gary,  W.  Va.,  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  An- 
conda  Copper  Mining  Co.  and  others.  In 
these  companies,  foremen  receive  bonuses 
when  few  accidents  occur  among  the  men  in 
their  charge  and  demerits  when  the  number  is 
large.  The  Committee  on  Sanitation  and  Safety 
in  connection  with  its  report  on  the  condition 
in  mines  throughout  the  country  had  prepared 
a  series  of  motion  pictures  intended  to  teach 
caution.  The  pictures  represent  men  posing 
in  the  very  act  of  being  injured. 

—National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  for 
Industrial  Safety  reported  in  Jan  that  under 
the  "Safety  First**  propaganda  the  percentage 


of  accidents  in  industrial  establishments  had 
been  enormously  reduced  in  1914.  At  the 
Third  Annual  Safety  Congress  (in  Chicago) 
the  best  record  submitted  was  that  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  showing  a  reduc- 
tion of  73  per  cent,  from  their  former  aver- 
age. The  Illinois  Steel  Company  reported  a 
saving  of  70  per  cent. ;  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company,  70  per  cent.;  the  Pullman 
Company,  70  per  cent. ;  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  68  per  cent.;  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  67  per  cent. ;  the  Batisch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Company,  55  per  cent. 

The  members  of  the  National  Council,  be- 
sides guarding  and  educating  their  750,000 
employees  upon  "Safety  First"  principles,  arc 
forwarding  the  campaign  for  the  safety  habit 
among  school  children. 

— Pennsylvania  Railroad 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  1914 
made  a  total  of  3,861,962  efficiency  tests,  cover- 
ing thirty-seven  different  classes  of  safety  rules 
to  which  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  road 
are  amenable.  The  compilation  shows  that 
there  was  strict  compliance  with  the  safety 
rules  in  99.9  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Pennsylvania  that  this 
record  furnishes  an  explanation  for  the  good 
record  made  on  the  road  in  1914  in  its  pas- 
senger service.  Nearly  200,000,000  persons 
were  carried  over  26,000  miles  of  track  in 
more  than  1,000,000  trains  without  a  single 
fatality  in  accidents. 

The  enginemen,  who  must  observe  flagmen's 
signals,  made  a  perfect  score  in  18,203  tests. 
Stop  signal  tests  were  made  24,798  times,  and 
in  only  thirty-four  cases  did  employes  fail  to 
live  up  to  the  letter.  In  113,747  tests  of  rules 
governing  the  handling  of  explosives  and  in- 
flammables there  were  314  infractions.  There 
were  four  faijures  in  129,773  tests  for  obedi- 
ence of  the  rule  against  trains  leaving  or  arriv- 
ing ahead  of  time. 

See  also 

Pennsylvania  Railkoad 


ACCIDENT-ADICKES 
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—United  States  Steel  Corporation 

C.  L.  Qose,  manager  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation's  bureau  of  safety,  sanita- 
.  tion  and  welfare,  stated  on  Apr  7  that  in  191 3 
7,399  men  had  served  upon  the  various  com- 
mittees; that  approximately  $5,500,000  had 
been  expended  in  safeguarding  against  acci- 
dent, and  that  a  comparison  of  accidents  be- 
tween the  years  1906  and  1913  showed  a  de- 
crease of  38.29  per  cent  in  1913 ;  that  the  gross 
savings  in  casualty  expense  during  the  past 
three  years  has  been  ^775,692.64,  which  after 
deducting  the  expenditures  for  safety,  $2,003,- 
712.29,  shows  a  net  saving  in  casualty  expense 
of  $2,771,980.35. 

ACCIDENTS 

See  also 

AeKONAUTICS — AcaDENTS 

Alhambra  (The) 

Asphyxiation 

Avalanches 

Explosions 

"F-4"  (submarine) 

Fires 

Football — Accidents 

fourth-of-july — accidents 

France — Navy — Accidents 

Mines  and  mining — Accidents 

New  York  City — Accidents — Subway 

Railroads — Accidents 

Ships  and  shipping — Accidents 

Spain — Navy — Acctdents 

Submarines — Accidents 

United  States — Navy — Accidents 

Workmen's  compensation 

Russia 

A  dispatch  received  from  Kazan,  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  some  four  hundred  miles  east  of 
Moscow,  June  23,  set  forth  that  nearly  one 
hundred  lives  were  lost  in  the  collapse  of  a 
river  pier  at  one  of  the  local  pleasure  gardens. 
A  crowd  of  holiday  makers  were  forcing  their 
way  in  the  darkness  over  the  flimsy  pier  to  the 
last  boat  when  the  structure  collapsed.  Only 
a  few  persons  were  saved. 

— Industrial — From  Power  Machinery 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  industrial  accidents 
in  that  state  from  July  i,  1912,  to  Dec.  3i» 
1914,  and  to  student^  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, the  causes  of  accidents,  and  the  sched- 
ule merit  rating  in  use  by  many  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  rather 
a  surprise  that  power  machinery  of  tvtvy  de- 
scription was  responsible  for  only  25.0  per 
cent,  of  the  accidents  and  for  only  22  per  cent 
for  fatal  and  serious  permanent  injuries  in 
Wisconsin.  In  the  pamphlet  by  Harold  G. 
Villard  and  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  on  Ger- 
man experience  in  accident  prevention  issued 
by  Ae  Workmen's  Compensation  Publicity 
Bureau,  Jan,  1914,  the  injuries  caused  by  ma- 
chinery were  placed  at  24.6  per  cent,  ,there 
being  only  i  per  cent  difference  between  the 
Wisconsin  and  the  German  experience.  The 
authors  further  remark: 

"Consequently  if,  through  the  introduction 
of  safety  appliances,  the  number  of  machinery 
accidents  should  be  reduced  in  a  given  period 


by  as  much  as  one-fifth,  this  reduction  would 
mean  a  decrease  of  only  5  per  cent  in  the  total 
number  of  accidents.  Even  under  the  most 
favorable  assumption,  therefore,  no  consider- 
able change  in  uie  rdative  frequency  of  acci- 
dents can  be  expected  from  machine  safe- 
guards." 

It  is  very  curious  that  the  difference  in  per- 
centage for  machine  accidents  in  -Germany  and 
Wisconsin  should  be  only  i  per  cent,  and, 
unless  the  number  of  accidents  can  de  re- 
duced in  the  United  States  much  more  than 
was  assumed  in  the  above  quotation,  the 
credits  given  by  the  analytical  schedule  are 
according  to  liability  underwriters  too  liberal 
To  justify  the  maximum  credit  in  any  sched- 
ule in  respect  to  power  machinery  and  trans- 
mission. It  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
previent  all  accidents  from  such  cause.  It 
would  appear  from  these  figures  there  is  close 
connection  with  the  European  and  American 
experience,  at  least  as  regards  machine  ex- 
perience. 

ACETYLENE  LAMPS 
See 

Plants— FoRONc 

ACOUSTICS 
See 

ASTILLERY    FIRE — ^ZoNES    OP    SILENCE 

ADAMS,  Charles  Francis 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  publicist  and  his- 
torian, died  Mar  19  at  Lincom,  Mass.  He  was 
born  in  1835. 

ADAMSON,  Alfred 

Chief  Engineer  Alfred  Adamson,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Feb  22.  He 
was  born  in  1836. 

ADELIE  LAND 

— Travel  and  Discovery 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  Adelie  Land,  says  Science, 
in  reviewing  climatic  facts  set  forth  by  Sir 
Douglas  Mawson  in  "The  Home  of  the  Bliz- 
zard," are  the  violence  and  constancy  of  the 
winds.  They  are  hurricane  in  force  and  ap- 
pear to  have  come  invariably  from  the  south- 
southeast.  Their  regularity  is  remarkable, 
and  the  direction  so  constant  that  field  parties 
travel  during  blizzards  and  in  semi-darkness 
by  shaping  their  course  relative  to  the  wind. 
The  average  hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  is 
fifty  miles.  Hourly  velocities  of  90  miles  have 
been  recorded,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
rate  exceeded  100  miles,  while  gusts  were 
noted  of  an  extreme  velocity  of  about  220 
miles,  though  necessarily  sudi  record  could 
not  be  considered  as  absolutely  accurate. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  first  year 
was  slightly  above  zero,  an  exceedingly  low 
temperature  for  the  latitude,  67^  S. 

ADICKES,  Frani 

Dr.  Franz  Adickes,  former  Mayor  of  Frank- 
furt, died  Feb  4.  He  retired  from  office  in 
1912.  For  many  years  he  was  the  most  promi- 
nent Mayor  in  Germany,  owing  to  his  activi- 
ties in  municipal  socialism.  His  last  important 
achievement    was    the    establishment    of    the 
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University  of   Frankfurt     He  was  born  in 
1846. 
See  also 
University  of  Frankfort 

''ADLESy  Max,"  psend. 
See 
Clark,  Charles  Hebner 

ADMISALXT  LAW 

An  "anticipatory  decree"  in  admiralty,  one 
of  the  rarest  decrees  in  the  history  of  the 
courts  in  this  country,  was  handed  down 
Mar  19  by  Judge  Van  Vechten  Veeder  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Brooklyn.  Only 
two  such  decrees  are  said  to  have  been  made 
in  this  country,  and  they  were  by  the  Supreme 
Court  The  decree  favored  the  plaintiffs  in 
a  suit  for  damages  brouR[ht  by  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company  of  Canada  against  the  Nor- 
wegian steamship  Olav  for  breach  of  contract. 
The  steamship  was  chartered  for  five  years 
to  ply  between  Canada  and  European  ports, 
and  the  contract  called  for  her  to  appear  in 
Glace  Bay,  Newfoundland,  between  May  i  and 
I5t  191 5»  but  the  war  caused  the  owners  to 
notify  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  that  the 
vessel  would  not  be  available,  because  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  Nor- 
way if  the  boat  were  compelled  to  carry  con- 
traband goods.  The  coal  company  sued  for 
$225,000.  Judge  Veeder  did  not  rule  on  the 
amount  of  damages.  He  held  that  would  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  expense  incurred  b^'  the 
coal  company  in  chartering  another  vessel. 

ADVANCE  RUMELT  CO. 

Advance  Rumely  Company  was  the  name 
selected  by  the  Rumely  corporation  for  use 
under  the  reorganization,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  at  the  offices  in  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  Sept  8.  The  choice  of  "Advance"  was  in 
recognition  of  the  corporation's  extensive  in- 
terests at  Battle  Creek,  while  Rumely  was 
made  secondary. 

The  properties  of  the  M.  Rumely  Company 
and  the  Rumely  Products  Company  were  sold 
at  receiver's  sale  at  Laporte,  Ind.,  Dec  9.  to 
the  Advance  Rumely  Company  and  the  Ad- 
vance Rumely  Thrasher  Company.  The  sale 
price  was  $4,000,000,  the  bid  of  Chauncey  H. 
Murphey,  of  New  York,  representing  the 
Advance  Rumely  Company. 

See  also 
Rumely  Co. 

ADVERTISING 

See  also 
Associated    Advertising    Clubs    of    the 

World 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Missouri 

Missouri's  honest  advertising  law,  enacted 
by  the  last  Legislature,  became  effective  June 
iS.  The  measure  applies  to  every  form  of 
business.  It  prohibits  misstatements  of  fact 
in  any  form  of  advertising,  including  posters, 
circulars  and  letters.  Fines  and  jail  penalties 
are  provided  for  violations. 

New  York 

The  Assembly  Apr  21  passed  Senator  Ogden 
L  MDU's  bill  to  prohibit  misleading  adver- 


tisements by  a  vote  of  92  to  28.  The 
bill  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  use  deceptive 
or  misleading  statements  in  advertising  in  any 
form  whatever.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $1000,  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Gov.  Whitman  signed  the  Mills  bill  May  10. 

— Liquor 

Liquor  advertising  of  all  kinds  was  barred 
from  the»columns  of  thirty-nine  of  the  leading 
college  newspapers  of  this  country  and  Canada 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
College  Newspaper  Publishers  held  at  Colum- 
bia University  Aug  27.  Brewers,  distillers, 
and  saloon  men  had  for  years  been  denied 
space  in  The  Spectator  and  numerous  other 
college  newspapers.  Expulsion  from  the  or- 
ganization 'vill  be  the  punishment  for  any  of 
the  thirty-nine  papers  in  the  association  which 
violate  the  new  rule. 


A  measure  previously  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  passed  by  the  Georgia  lower  house,  Nov 
IS  (to  be  effective  May  i,  1916),  prohibited 
advertising  liquor  in  any  manner  in  period- 
icals, newspapers,  billboards  or  otherwise. 

See  also 

PrOH  IBITION — Al  AB  A  MA 

— Railroads 

Railroads  of  the  United  States  spent  $10,- 
000,000  for  newspaper  space  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  191S.  according  to  an 
address  made  before  the  Chicago  Advertising^ 
Association,  in  Chicago,  Nov  8^  by  Garrett 
Fort,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific. 

AERIAL  TORPEDO  BOAT 

An  aerial  torpedo  boat  for  attacks  on  ships 
in  protected  harbors  was  projected  in  patents 
issued  to  Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske  July 
22.  The  plan  contemplated  equipping  a  mon- 
ster aeroplane  with  a  Whitehead  torpedo  of 
regulation  navy  type.  The  craft  would  drop 
its  torpedo  into  the  water  just  as  it  would  have 
been  launched  from  a  destroyer.  The  impact 
sets  the  torpedo's  machinery  in  motion  and  it 
is  set  off  at  a  speed  of  more  man  forty  knots 
an  hour  toward  the  enemy  ship.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  type  of  radio  controlled  torpedo 
may  be  employed,  one  aeroplane  carrying  the 
torpedo  and  another  the  wireless  machinery  to 
control  the  missile's  flight  through  the  water. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Rear  Admiral  Fiske  ob- 
tained patents  on  such  a  method  of  control  in 
1900. 

AERONAUTICAL    SOCIETY    OF 
AMERICA 

The  Aeronautical  Society  of  America,  at  its 
June  meeting,  adopted  resolutions  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Burridge  Foundation,  As  the 
result  of  a  bequest  by  Lee  S.  Burridge.  its  past- 
president.  The  purposes  of  the  foundation  are 
to  print  and  publish  the  transactions  of  the 
society  and  thus  to  give  to  the  public  the  valu- 
able technical  data  comprised  in  the  papers 
which  are  read.  The  published  transactions 
also  will  comprise  digests  of  all  current  data 
and  accounts  of  improvements  in  relation  to 
aircraft  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the 
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society.  This  will  provide  a  publicity  outlet 
for  the  advanced  ideas  of*  aeronautical  investi- 
gators. That  its  publications  might  be  as  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  as  possible,  the  Aero- 
nautical Society  of  America  invited  the  co- 
operation of  all  aeronautical  investigators, 
patentees,  designers,  and  builders  to  submit  to 
it  the  novel  points  and  facts,  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice, which  they  possess  and  are  willing  to 
make  public  for  the  general  good  of  the  in- 
dustry. * 

AERONAUTICS 

Aerial  torpedo  boat 
Aeronautical  Society  of  America 
American  Society  of  Aeronautical  En- 
gineers 
European  war — Air  operations 
United  States — Navy — Aeronautics 
United     States — Post     Office     Deft. — 

Aeroplane  mail  routes 
Wright  G). 
— ^Accidents 

Two  Japanese  aviators,  while  flying  in  an 
aeroplane  between  Kyoto  and  Osaka,  on  Ja  3, 
fell  to  the  ground  and  were  killed. 

Lincoln  Beachey,  perhaps  the  greatest  rival 
of  the  Frenchman,  Pegoud,  in  die  execution 
of  hair-raising  aerial  feats,  fell  to  his  death 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  Mar  14.  The  fatal  drop 
was  made  from  a  height  of  3000  feet  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  was  witnessed 
by  a  crowd  of  50,000  people. 

Frank  Stites,  while  flying  near  I.os  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Mar  16,  ran  into  an  air  pocket,  lost  con- 
trol of  his  machine,  and  fell  150  feet  to  his 
death.  Stites  was  employed  by  a  film  company 
in  the  making  of  a  war  scene. 

Cecil  Malcolm  Peoli,  a  South  American,  the 
first  aviator  to  fly  over  the  Andes  Mountains, 
was  killed  at  the  United  States  army  aviation 
field  at  College  Park,  Md.,  Apr  12,  while  mak- 
ing a  vertical  dive  in  a  machine  of  his  own 
invention.  Peoli's  machine  fell  from  a  height 
of  300  feet. 

"Jack"  Mayes,  of  San  Francisco,  an  Ameri- 
can, attached  to  the  aviation  corps  of  General 
Villa's  army,  was  killed  May  12  at  Aguas- 
calientes  wnile  making  a  trial  flight  in  a  new 
Curtiss  military  biplane.  It  struck  a  building, 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  killing  him  instantly. 

Ensign  Melvin  L.  Stolz,  attached  to  the 
Aviation  Corps  at  Pensacolai,  Fla.,  was  killed 
May  8,  while  making  a  flight.  It  is  said  that 
Stolz  was  about  to  dive  from  a  low  altitude 
when  he  fell  headlong  out  of  the  machine. 

George  L.  Newberry  was  fatally  injured  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  31  when  an  aeroplane  with 
which  he  was  giving  an  exhibition  at  a  picnic 
fell  from  a  height  of  400  feet. 

Frederick  Rada,  professional  balloonist, 
plunged  300  feet  to  death  in  Cleveland,  O., 
May  31  in  attempting  a  triple  parachute  drop 
at  Willough  Beach  Park.  His  third  parachute 
failed  to  open.  Three  thousand  persons  saw 
the  accident. 

Henry  Beach  Needham.  an  American  writer, 
was  killed  in  the  fall  of  a  military  aeroplane, 
June  16. 

An  aeroplane  plunged  to  earth  with  three 
men  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  Jiine  18,  two  of  them 
dying  as  a  result. 


Squadron  Commander  Arthur  Henry  Leslie 
Soames,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  was  killed 
July  8  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  with  which 
he  was  experimenting.  Commander  Soames 
led  the  great  squadron  of  aeroplanes  which 
flew  from  England  to  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 

Quartermaster  Captain  George  H.  Knox,  of 
the  First  Aero  Squadron,  U.  S.  A.,  was  killed 
and  Lieutenant  K.  B.  Sutton,  his  aide,  was 
seriously  injured  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Aug  12, 
when  an  aeroplane  in  which  they  were  flying 
fell  500  feet 

Sub-Ljeutenant  John  McLarty,  of  the  Rojral 
Naval  Flying  Corps,  was  killed,  Aug  25,  while 
flying  a  seaplane  over  Southampton  Water  on 
the  English  coast. 

George  Williams,  an  aeronaut,  was  killed 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Aug.  28,  when  he  jumped 
out  of  his  parachute  to  escape  falling  into  a 
forest. 

Lieutenant  Walter  R.  Taliaferro,  stationed 
at  the  United  States  army  aviation  corps 
school  at  North  Island,  Cal.,  fell  1,800  feet 
into  San  Diego  Bay  Oct  11  and  was  killed. 

Captain  Arkwright  and  Lieutenant  Hardy 
of  the  Rosral  Flying  Corps  were  killed  Oct  14 
near  Glamis  Castle,  Montrose,  Scotland,  when 
their  aircraft,  crashed  to  the  ground  and  was 
completely  wrecked. 

Francisco  Beltramo,  while  attempting  to 
loop  the  loop  in  an  aeroplane  at  Buenos  Aires 
Oct  16,  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  killed. 

J.  Chauncy  Redding,  and  Philip  Bulman 
were  killed  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Oct  21,  in  the  fall 
of  a  biplane  in  which  they  were  making  an 
experimental  flight 

Word  reached  Geneva,  Oct  26,  from  Basle 
of  the  death  of  the  German  aviator  Reigrer, 
who  was  said  to  have  established  a  world's 
record  by  flsdng  with  passengers  to  an  alti- 
tude of  5,500  meters,  (nearly  3^  miles.) 

Reigrer  and  his  companion,  Captain  Mogen, 
were  killed  by  the  fall  of  their  aeroplane. 

— ^Aero  Club  of  America 

The  Aero  Club  of  America  distributed  eleven 
medals  of  merit  at  the  annual  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  St  Regis,  New  York,  on  Ja  14.  One 
medal  was  given  to  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  "for  con- 
structing the  America  and  solving  in  one  short 
experiment  the  problem  of  doubling  the  size 
of  flying  boats  and  applying  two  and  three 
motors  to  one  aeroplane. 

Others  who  received  medals  were:  W.  Star- 
ling Burgess,  for  American  developing  of  the 
Dunne  inherently  stable  machine;  Lieut  T.  F. 
Dodd,  U.  S.  A.,  for  breaking  American  dis- 
tance and  duration  records.  Distance.  244.8 
miles;  duration,  4  hours  43  minutes;  Harold 
Kantner,  winner  of  New  York  City  Fourth  of 
July  aeroplane  race;  Theodore  C.  Macaulay, 
breaking  American  altitude  record  for  pilot 
alone.  Height  attained,  12,139  feet;  Glenn  L. 
Martin,  breaking  American  altitude  record  for 
pilot  and  one  passenger.  Height  attained,  9800 
feet.  Breaking  American  duration  record  for 
pilot  and  one  passenger.  Time,  5  hours  15 
minutes;  Capt.  H.  Le  Roy  Muller,  U.  S.  A.. 
breaking  American  altitude  record  for  pilot 
alone.  Height  attained,  16,794  feet;  W.  C. 
Robinson,    breaking    American    cross-country 
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record  for  pilot  alone.  Distance,  332  mile^; 
Elmer  A.  and  Lawrence  B.  Sperry,  inventor* 
of  the  gyroscope  stabilizer ;  Dc  Lloyd  Thomp- 
son, breaking  the  American  altitude  record  for 
oilot  alone.  Height  attained,  15,256  feet.  An- 
Yiouncement  was  made  of  the  winner  of  the 
Collier  trophy  for  services  to  the  advancement 
of  aviation  for  the  year  1914.  It  was  awarded 
CO  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  of  Brooklyn,  for  his  in- 
vention of  the  gyroscope  stabilizer. 

The  Aero  Club  of  America  announced,  Apr 
5,  that  it  had  establishec  a  landing  place  for 
hydro-aeroplanes  in  New  York  for  the  use  of 
its  members  who  desire  to  use  those  craft  for 
their  daily  trips  between  New  York  and  their 
country  homes.  The  place  of  landing  is  at 
72d  street  and  the  East  River.  About  a  dozen 
members,  it  was  said,  will  travel  to  and  from 
their  homes  along  the  Connecticut  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound  in  hydro-aeroplanes. 

A  $5000  trophy  and  five  purses  of  $1000  each 
were  offered  in  Ja  by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss, 
through  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  for  com* 
petition  between  army  and  navy  aviators.  The 
trophy  is  to  be  competed  for  annually 

The  Curtiss  trophy  and  its  cash  prize  of 
$1,000  emblematic  of  the  championship  of 
America  was  won  Oct  17  by  Thomas  Macauley, 
a  Canadian,  and  trainer  of  Canada's  naval 
aviators.  With  three  passengers  in  a  flying 
boat  he  made  seven  continuous  round  trips 
from  Toronto  to  Hamilton,  totalling  442^ 
miles,  in  s%  hours. 
— Aeroplanes — Distinguishing  marks 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  aeroplanes 
of  the  fighting  powers  are  as  follows :  Francei 
Belgium  and  Servia.  The  device  of  a  blue 
center  ring  with  white  and  red  rings  outside. 
Great  Britian — a  dark  red  ring.  The  device 
of  a  red  center  with  a  blue  outer  ring,  similar 
to  the  French,  is  also  used.  The  Russian  de- 
vice consists  of  three  horizontal  bands  of 
white,  blue  and  red.  The  Central  Powers, 
Germany  and  Austria  use  a  black  "Iron  Cross'* 
painted  on  a  white  ground  as  a  device,  and 
Turkey,  a  white  crescent  and  star  upon  a  red 
ground. 
— Dirigibles 

The  new  type  of  Zeppelin  airship  is  reported 
to  be  rounded  at  the  front  and  to  have  a  sharp 
tail.  The  vessel  is  said  to  be  heavily  armed. 
Three  tanks  for  carrying  poisonous  gas  bombs 
are  slung  beneath  the  gondola,  or  navigating 
chamber,  and  are  fitted  with  a  newly  invented 
bomb-dropping  apparatus.  The  new  airship  has 
a  smaller  crew  than  the  ordinary  Zeppelin,  but 
her  speed  is  reported  to  be  much  greater. 
Among  the  crew  are  men  able  to  make  a  fresh 
supply  of  poisonous  gas  bombs  on  the  voyage. 
It  was  reported  that  ten  airships  of  the  new 
type  were  already  built  (June).  Several  more 
were  said  to  be  in  course  of  construction. 

Germany's  fleet  of  Zeppelins  had  been  re- 
painted a  leaden  gray,  similar  to  the  color  of 
warships,  which  rendered  them  difficult  to  see 
even  when  flying  beneath  the  clouds,  accord- 
ing to  Paris  reports,  while  a  telegram  from 
Zurich,  published  in  the  Milan  Stampa,  Aug 
20,  said  that  during  recent  flights  over  Lake 
Constance  Zeppelins  appeared  in  their  new 
dress.     The   latest    models    resembled    large 


fish.    Both  ends  tapered  so  that  they  had  lost 
to  some  extent  the  familiar  cigar  shape. 

— Langley's  flying  machine 

Langley's  original  flying  machine,  which 
Glenn  Curtiss  took  from  the  Smithsonian  and 
flew  in  19 1 4  with  a  modem  motor,  flew  a 
couple  of  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ice  of 
Keuka  Lake,  Mar  0.  with  the  original  Langley 
engine  as  motive  power.  Under  better  weather 
conditions  further  attempts  will  be  made. 

— Legislation 

B.  H.  Hendricks  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  was 
fined  $30  for  flying  without  lights  on  his 
hydroaeroplane,  Sept  10,  Government  ofiicials 
at  Washington  having  decided  that  in  its  dual 
life  the  hydroaeroplane  might  be  immune  from 
government  control  in  the  air,  but  that  if  it 
undertook  to  be  a  boat  and  sailed  the  sea  within 
ctite  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  authori- 
ties it  would  have  to  obey  what  law  there  was 
on  the  subject  of  coastwise  navigation. 

— Patents 

Thomas  A.  Hill,  attorney  for  Alfred  S. 
Janin,  inventor  of  a  stabilizing  device  for 
hydroaeroplanes,  received,  on  Jan  25,  a  decision 
of  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  approving  of  his  application  over 
a  similar  one  from  Glenn  H.  Curtiss.  Curtiss 
filed  his  original  application  August  2,  191 1, 
and  Janin  July  31,  191 1,  but  the  board  of 
examiners  decided  Janin  had  introduced  evi- 
dence showing  prior  invention  and  reduction 
to  practice  and  that  Curtiss'  first  flight  with 
the  stabilizer  had  been  unsuccessful. 

The  patent  tribtmal  Sept.  5  granted  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  in  his 
litigation  with  Albert  H.  Janin  over  a  hydro- 
aeroplane patent.  The  decision  gave  Curtiss 
exclusive  rights  in  this  country  for  all  marine 
flying  machines.  The  patent  involved  in  the 
litigation  was  on  a  device  which  balanced  the 
flying  machine  on  the  water  and  at  the  same 
time  enabled  it  to  rise  from  the  surface  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  It  consisted  of  a  small 
wooden  plane  attached  to  the  bottom  of  floats 
supporting  the  lower  wings. 

— Records 

Capt.  A.  S.  Cowan,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding 
the  army  aero  squadron  at  North  Island,  Cal., 
announced  on  Ja  6  that  a  new  American  alti- 
tude record  for  passenger-carrying  biplanes 
was  established  at  the  camp  by  Lieut  J.  C. 
Carberry,  carrying  Lieut.  Arthur  C.  Christie 
as  passenger  to  a  height  of  11,690  feet.  The 
aviators  were  in  the  air  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Aero  Qub  of 
America  their  record  is  declared  official.  The 
previous  greatest  height  was  9000  feet 

Two  air  records  were  broken  Ja  20  in  a 
spectacular  flight  over  the  Hudson  River  by 
Lawrence  B.  Sperry,  accompanied  by  Alan  R. 
Hawley,  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica. The  flyers  were  in  the  air  for  i  hour 
and  25  minutes,  and  covered  a  distance  of  a 
trifle  more  than  60  miles.  Sperry  is  the  son 
of  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  the  inventor  of  the  gyro- 
scopic stabilizer,  and  the  machine  used  was  a 
Curtiss  flying  boat,  equipped  with  one  of  the 
devices. 
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A  new  altitude  record  for  a  military  dirig- 
ible balloon  was  established  at  Campalto,  Italy, 
Mar  2,  when  Capt.  Biffi  reached  a  height  of 
10,763  feet  9  inches  with  the  M^i.  The  dirig- 
ible was  in  the  air  five  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

Flying  an  eighty-horse-power  Sopwith  bi- 
plane at  Hendon  on  June  6,  H.  G.  Hawker  beat 
the  British  altitude  record  of  14500  feet  by 
rising  to  a  height  of  over  20,000  feet.  The 
flight  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the 
descent  was  made  from  the  highest  point  in 
one  long  glide,  which  took  about  twenty  min- 
utes. Hawker  was  out  of  sight  for  an  hour, 
during  which  time  he  was  circling  over  the 
Aerodrome  and  surrounding  country.  He  suf- 
fered greatly  from  cold. 

A  new  world's  record  altitude  flight  of 
10,000  feet  in  a  hydro-aeroplane  was  made  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  by  Lieutenant  P.  N.  L.  Bell- 
inger at  the  naval  aeronautical  station.  The 
ascent  took  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
descent  sixteen  minutes.  On  June  13,  1913, 
Lieutenant  Ballinger  made  the  best  previous 
record  for  an  altitude  flight  in  a  hydro-aero- 
plane at  Annapolis,  when  he  climbed  6,200  feet. 

Stevenson  Magordon,  the  Chicago  aviator. 

{une  20,  established  a  new  American  record  at 
lempstead,  L.  L,  by  flying  to  a  height  of  6496 
feet  with  two  passengers.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  any  altitude  flight  had  been  made  for 
record  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
America  with  more  than  two  persons  in  the 
machine. 

Raymond  V.  Morris,  established  two  new 
American  flying  records  for  altitude  with  pas- 
sengers in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug  10.  He  used 
the  new  Curtiss  military  tractor  biplane,  de- 
signed for  the  British  Government. 

In  the  first  flight  Pilot  Morris,  with  two  pas- 
sengers, rose  8200  feet  in  27  minutes  and  des- 
cended in  Ave  and  one-half  minutes.  The 
previous  American  record  for  altitude  with 
two  passengers,  5187  feet,  was  held  by  Stephen 
T.  MacGordon  in  a  Heinrich  machine. 

The  second  flight  :stablished  another  new 
American  record.  Morris  carried  three  pas- 
sengers having  a  total  weight  of  800  pounds. 
He  ascended  8300  feet,  when  the  barograph 
stopped  recording.  After  climbing  steadily 
for  five  minutes  beyond  that  mark  he  descend- 
ed, shooting  to  the  earth  in  a  spiral  sweep  at 
the  rate  of  ninety-four  miles  an  hour.  The 
descent  was  made  in  five  and  one-half  min- 
utes. 

Surpassing  all  records,  Lieut.  H.  Ter  Portel, 
crack  flyer  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indian 
Army  Aviation  Corps,  on  Aug  30,  flew  to  San 
Diego  and  returned  to  Los  Angeles  without 
stopping,  in  three  hours  and  twenty-five  min- 
utes. He  averaged  better  than  a  mile  a  minute 
for  the  224  miles.  This  performance  is  an 
hour  better  than  former  time. 

At  the  aviation  grounds  at  Rotthausen, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  an  aeroplane  of  the  Condor 
type,  Sept.  6,  ascended  3200  meters,  carrying 
four  passengers.  The  previous  world  record 
flight  with  four  passengers  was  made  by  Ga- 
raix  in  France  in  1914.  It  was  10,000  feet. 
The  new  German  record  exceeded  this  by  500 
feet  in  round  numbers. 


The  French  monoplanist,  £.  X.  Demars,  it 
was  announced  Sept  8,  had  equalled  the 
world's  altitude  record  of  21,598  feet,  estab- 
lished by  the  German  airman,  Otto  Linnekogel, 
in  an  aeroplane  at  Johannisthal,  July  9,  1914. 

At  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Sept.  24,  Sergeant  Will- 
iam Ocher  and  Corporal  Albert  Smith,  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  Army  Aviation 
Corps  at  North  Island,  made  fifteen  loops 
each  while  engaged  in  flights  which  were  said 
to  shatter  all  army  and  navy  aviation  records. 
Both  officers  used  the  same  machine,  equipped 
with  a  90  horse  power  motor.  This  machine 
was  of  the  heavy  army  type,  designed  solely 
for  long  distance  flying. 

Lieutenant  Walter  R.  Taliaferro,  broke  the 
American  sustained  flight  record  at  San  Diego. 
Cal.,  Sept  17,  remaining  in  the  air  nine  hours 
and  forty-eight  minutes.  Lieutenant  Taliaferro 
used  a  military  tractor  equipped  with  a  90- 
horsepower  motor.  It  is  estimated  he  covered 
more  than  500  miles  during  his  flight.  The 
previous  record,  eight  hours  and  nfty-three 
minutes,  was  established  by  Lieutenant  Byron 
Q.  Jones,  Jan,  191 5.  The  world's  record  for 
sustained  flight  is  held  by  Reinheld  Boehm.  a 
German  aviator,  who  flew  24  hours  and  12 
minutes. 

Lieut  Zanni,  an  Argentina  military  aviator, 
on  Nov  20,  at  Buenos  Aires,  made  what  was 
said  to  be  a  new  American  altitude  record. 
He  attained  a  height  of  6500  meters  (21,325 
feet). 

Col.  Maitland,  of  the  Royal  Navy  Air  Ser* 
vice,  made  a  daring  paradiute  descent  over 
London,  Nov  27.  He  descended  10,000  feet  in 
15  minutes  and  landed  safely. 

A  new  altitude  record  for  hydro-aeroplanes 
was  established  during  the  week  at  the  Navy 
Aviation  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  according  to 
announcement  Dec  i  by  the  department.  Lieut. 
R.  C.  Saufley  carried  a  passenger  to  a  height 
of  8400  feet.  Lieut.  Saufley  exceeded  his  own 
record,  Dec  3,  ascending  12,136  ft  in  50 
minutes  and  descending  in  15  minutes. 

AFRICA 

See  also 
Archaeology — Classic 
European  war — Africa 

The  Congo  expedition  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  which  has  been  six 
years  in  the  African  jungle  and  many  times 
given  up  for  lost  was  heard  from  Feb  i.  The 
expedition  sailed  for  Liverpool  on  the  steam- 
ship Bomu  from  Banana  on  Jan.  31.  They 
are  bringing  what  is  said  to  be  the  most 
valuable  collection  ever  taken  out  of  Africa, 
consisting  of  forty-five  tons  of  scientific  speci- 
mens. The  Lang-Chapin  party,  with  eighteen 
native  guides,  left  Stanleyville  on  September 
4,  1909,  and  plunged  into  the  great  forests  and 
swamps  of  the  Congo.  The  expedition  was 
financed  by  John  B.  Trevor,  Charles  Lanier, 
Geveland  H.  Dodge,  J.  P.  Morgan.  William 
K.  Vanderbilt  A.  D.  Juilliard,  Robert  W.  Goe- 
let  and  William  Rockefeller. 

— Travel  and  discovery 

Herbert  I^ng  returned  to  New  York.  Nov 
12. 
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AGLIARDIy  Cardinal  Anthony 

Cardinal  Anthony  Agliardi,  Chancellor  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  subdean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  died  in  Rome,  Mar  19,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years. 

AGRICULTURE. 

See  also 
Automobiles — Tractors 
Cows 

Domestic  animals 
Eel  worm 
Fertilizers 

Foot  and  mouth  disease 
Insecticides 

Land  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Reclamation  service 
United  States — Dept.  of  Agricultuke — 

Annual  report 
United  States — Weather  Bureau 

— Canning  Clubs 

Advance  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  report 
of  the  General  Education  Board,  available 
December  28th,  show  that  the  number  of 
girls  belonging  to  canning  clubs  in  the  United 
States  in  1913  was  upwards  of  30,000,  and 
that  these  clubs  then  existed  in  14  States. 
The  entire  expense  of  the  Girls'  Canning 
Gubs  movement  has  been  borne  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  excepting  the  local 
contributions.  In  1913  the  Board's  appro- 
priation for  this  work  was  $75,000.  The 
Board  works  in  co-operation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  furnishes  the 
trained  teachers  of  domestic  science  to  ini-  . 
tiate  the  clubs.  Each  girl  is  taught  how  to 
plant,  cultivate,  and  perfect  the  tomato  on, a 
plot  of  i-io  acre,  besides  the  canning  of  the 
product.  A  portable  canning  outfit  travels 
from  place  to  place  in  the  canning  season, 
and  canning  bees  are  organized  to  facilitate 
the  work. 

—Farm  Prodiycts 

The  value  of  the  farm  products  of  the  U.  S. 
was  estimated  at  $9,872,936,000  in  1914;  as 
against  $9,789,625,000,  1913  i  $9,342,790,000,  1912. 

— Incomes  of  Farm.  Families,  TJ.  S. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  635,  gives  these  results  of  an  investi- 
gation as  to  tne  income  to  farm  families  fur- 
nished by  the  farm  directly.  It  was  found  that 
the  average  cost  of  maintaining  each  grown 
person  in  a  farm  family  was  $176,  made  up 
thus :  Dairy  products,  $21 ;  pork,  $12 ;  poultry 
and  eggs,  $12 ;  garden  vegetables,  $10 ;  beef,  $6 ; 
fruit,  $6;  wood  and  coal,  $13;  groceries,  $22; 
house  rent,  $28;  labor,  $46.  Only  22  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  was  paid  out  in  cash,  the  re- 
mainder being  furnished  by  the  farm.  In  a 
tjrpical  area  in  North  Carolina  the  investigat- 
ors found  that  the  average  annual  value  of 
food,  fuel,  oil  (for  light),  and  shelter  enjoyed 
by  the  average  farm  family  is  $505.  Of  this 
total  the  farm  furnished  directly  $429.  leaving 
only  $76  to  be  expended  out  of  the  cash  re- 
ceipts of  the  farm. 

— Radium  experiments 

Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Pharmacy,  who  has  been  experimenting 
with  radium  solutions  on  a  tiny  farm  at  Nut- 


ley,  N.  J.,  for  the  last  two  years,  on  Ja  11  pre- 
sented his  results  to  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  at  its  meeting  in  New  York. 
Dr.  Rusby  diluted  his  radium  three  millegrams 
to  a  ton  of  water.  This,  he  savs,  will  fertilize 
thoroughly  twenty  acres  of  land  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $30.  On  the  whole.  Dr. 
Rusby  found  his  experiments  particularly 
encouraging.  Cucumbers,  squashes,  melons 
radishes,  carrots,  corn,  cabbage  and  a 
host  of  others  responded  most  satisfactorily 
to  the  treatment,  and  gave  results  far  above 
their  normal  output.  The  N.  Y.  Botanical  Gar- 
dens and  the  University  of  Prague  were  the 
first  to  make  successful  experiments  in  this  line. 

ALABAMA 

See 
Chiu)  labor — Alabama 
Prohibition — Alabama 
vvom a n  suffrage — alabama 

ALASKA 

The  Juneau  Land  Office  rendered  a  decision. 
Mar  II.  cancelling  on  fraud  charges  the  ap- 
plications for  patents  on  forty-one  coal  daims 
in  the  Behring  River  coalfield,  comprising  the 
McKenzie  Anthracite  Coal  Company,  the  Car- 
bon Mountain  Anthracite  Coal  Company,  and 
the  Alaska  Smokeless  Anthracite  Coal  Com- 
pany claims. 

Five  of  the  claims  belonged  to  the  Green 
group,  located  by  M.  A.  Green.  The  remain- 
der were  the  Doughten  group,  located  by 
C.  H.  Doughten.  The  promoters  of  the 
Doughten  group  were  indicted  by  a  Federal 
jury  at  Spokane,  Oct,  1910.  Among  the 
Doughten  claimants  at  that  time  were  Gov- 
ernor James  N.  Gillette,  of  California;  Con- 
gressman Tames  McLachlan,  of  Pasadena, 
Cal. ;  and  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  beet-sugar  manu- 
facturer. 


Delegate  James  Wickersham,  of  Alaska,  an- 
nounced, Nov  25,  that  he  would  introduce  bills 
at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  providing 
for  statehood  for  Alaska,  for  the  centraliza- 
tion of  federal  administrative  offices  into  one 
commission  of  five  members,  to  be  composed 
o^the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  three  other  residents  of  Alaska, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  at 
some  Alaskan  port. 
See  also 

Chugach   National  Forest — Alaska 

Fires — United  States  and  Canada 

Gold— Alaska 

Labor  and  laboring  classes — Alaska 

Mines  and  mining — United  States 

Proh  ibition — Alas  ka 

Railroads — Alaska 

Workmen's    compensation — Alaska 

— Fisheries 

The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914, 
(issued  in  early  December)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  as  to  the  extent  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  of  Alaska.  There  were  21,721 
persons  engaged — 11,892  whites,  4,164  natives, 
2,061  Chinese,  1,693  Japanese,  and  1,911  vari- 
ous— Filipinos,  Koreans.  Kanakas,  Mexicans, 
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etc  The  total  capital  investment  was 
$37,592,913,  of  which  $34,952i9Z3  was  in  the 
salmon  fishing  and  canning  industry,  and  $2,- 
360^025  in  the  halibut  fishery.  Whaling  em- 
ployed $891,780.  These  figures,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  1912,  show  a  decline  of 
2,542  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and 
a  decrease  of  $1,216,152  in  the  capital  in- 
vested. The  Government  maintains  two 
hatcheries  in  Alaska,  and  there  are  5  others 
carried  on  by  private  parties. 

According  to  complete  statistics  of  the 
Alaska  fisheries  for  the  whole  year  1914,  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  it  appears  that  the  total  investment 
in  the  Alaska  fisheries  in  1914  was  $37,038,632, 
a  decrease  of  $8673  from  1913.  Of  this  invest- 
ment, approximately  86  per  cent  was  in  the 
salmon  industry.  The  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  1914  was  21,200,  as  compared  with 
21,721  in  1913.  The  total  value  of  the  products 
in  1914  was  $21,242,975,  as  against  $15,739,068 
in  1913-  This  was  the  greatest  value  ever 
shown  for  any  one  year  of  the  fisheries  prod- 
ucts proper  of  Alaska.  The  pronounced  in- 
crease was  due  to  the  large  pack  of  red 
salmon  and  the  high  price  commanded  by  all 
species  of  canned  salmon. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Alaska 
the  value  of  sea  products  in  1914  exceeded 
those  of  the  mines,  according  to  statistics  com- 
piled by  die  Alaska  Steamship  company  and 
made  public  Feb  i.  Including  canned  salmon, 
halibut,  furs  and  walrus  ivory,  the  ocean  yield- 
ed $23,112,000  against  $19,248,000  of  mmeral 
products,  chiefly  gold,  copper  and  silver.  Mis- 
cellaneous products  of  soil  and  forest  amount- 
ed to  $300,000,  making  Alaska's  total  for  the 
year  $42,660,000. 


Bears  that  fish  in  shallow  water  and  gulls 
and  terns  that  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  their  prey 
are  destroying  millions  of  salmon,  according  to 
the  report  published  in  Mar,  of  E.  L.  Jones, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, who  was  sent  to  Alaska  in  19 14  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  waning  salmon 
supply.  The  ease  with  which  the  bears  and 
gulls  prey  upon  salmon,  he  says,  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  number  of  obstructions  in 
streams  which  they  frequent  in  the  spawning 
season.  He  urges  that  these  obstructions  be 
removed,  and  that  the  laws  protecting  gulls 
be  repealed. 

— Mining  Production. 

Advance  figures  (estimated  in  part)  as  to 
the  mineral  production  in  Alaska  in  1914 
were  made  public  January  ist,  1915,  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  1914  mineral  yield 
was  valued  at  $19,248,000,  of  which  gold 
amounted  to  $15,900,000.  and  silver  to  $191.- 
000.  Copper  totaled  20,850,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,872,000.  Tin,  marble,  gypsum,  quicksil- 
ver, coal  and  petroleum  aggregated  a  value 
of  $285,000. 

Of  the  gold  production  $10,700,000  came 
from  the  placer  mines  ($2,050,000  of  this  won 
by  44  dredges  working  on  river  bottoms),  and 
$5,100,000  from  the  26  lode  mines. 


Since  mining  began  in  Alaska  in  1880,  the 
Territory  has  yielded  a  value  in  minerals  of 
$268,000,000.  Of  this  total,  gold  amounted  to 
$244,300,000;  copper,  $19,800,000;  silver,  ^5,- 
251,000;  tin,  $342,000;  and  coal,  $370,000. 

Alaska's  gold  production  in  1914  was  valued 
at  $15,764,250,  an  increase  of  $140,000  over  the 
previous  year,  according  to  final  figures  made 
public  July  23  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

Production  of  copper  amounted  to  21,450,- 
628  pounds,  against  21,659,958  in  19x3.  The 
total  mineral  output  was  $19,118,080,  com- 
pared with  $19,476,356  in  1913. 

— ^Travel  and  Discovery 

The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  made  ofl5- 
cial  announcement  on  January  25th  of  the  re- 
cent discovery  (in  1914)  of  a  practicable  navi- 
gable channel  through  the  delta  of  the  great 
Alaskan  river  Kuskokwim,  second  only  to  the 
Yukon  among  the  streams  of  the  Territory. 
The  Kuskokwim  River  is  9  miles  in  width  at 
its  mouth,  and  the  submerged  fiats  of  its  delta 
spread  out  100  miles  into  Bering  Sea.  The 
River  is  navigable  600  miles  inland  from  its 
mouth.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  a 
chart  in  preparation  which  will  open  the  River 
to  commerce  in  the  coming  season.  The  Kus- 
kokwim valley,  which  has  been  locked  up  for 
lack  of  a  known  exit,  is  rich  in  mineral  lands, 
including  cinnabar  and  gold  quartz  veins,  gold 
placers,  and  coal,  and  has  a  vast  acreage  of 
reindeer  forage,  capable  of  supplying  millions 
of  pounds  of  venison  to  the  United  States 
markets.    The  River  also  abounds  with  salmon. 

ALBANIA 

January 
On  Ja  2  the  insurgents  were  reported  to  have 
occupied  Berat  and  to  be  marching  on  Dibra. 
They  attacked  Durazzo  Ja  3  and  sent  into  the 
city  a  letter  signed  ** Moslem  Committee,"  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  the  French  and 
Servian  envoys.  After  midnight  the  attack 
upon  the  city  was  delivered.  Essad  Pasha, 
Provisional  President  of  the  Albanian  Con- 
federation and  a  friend  of  Italy,  notified  the 
Italian  legation  that  danger  was  imminent  and 
invoked  Italian  aid.  At  half-past  two  o'clock 
the  Italian  battleship  Sardegna,  the  cruisers 
Piemonte  and  Etna  and  the  coast  patrol  ship 
Misurata  opened  fire  on  the  city's  defences 
and  silenced  the  rebel  rifle  fire  directed  on  the 
Italian  colony.  The  staffs  of  the  Italian  and 
French  and  Servian  legations  took  refuge  on 
board  the  warships.  It  became  known  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  the  Malissori  tribesmen  who 
attacked  Durazzo  were  officered  by  Austrians. 
Austria  was  said  to  have  protested  to  Italy, 
Ja  8,  against  the  Italian  occupation  of  Avlona. 
Greece  acknowledged  Italian  supremacy  in 
northern  Albania  by  calling  back  a  warship 
sent  to  protect  Greeks  in  Durazzo. 

February 
Albanians  in  force  crossed  the  .Servian  fron- 
tier Feb  13  forcing  the  Servian  troops  and 
local  authorities  to  withdraw.  By  Feb  15 
Zapod,  Topoliana.  Glavotchnitz,  Vrebidtza, 
Jour  and  Vranichte,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Albanians  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Prizrend  and  Jour  and  Prizrend 
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and  Vranichte  had  been  cut.  The  Albanian 
raiders  were  routed  Feb  i6  and  driven  back 
across  the  Servian  frontier.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Albanians  were  led  into  making  the 
raid  by  Austrian  priests  and  Mahometan  ad- 
versaries of  Essad  Pasha,  the  provisional 
president,  by  preaching  a  holy  war. 

March 
Fifty  thousand  rebels,  who  were  reported  to 
have  been  organized^  equipped  and  armed  by 
emissaries  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  made  an 
attack  on  Durazzo,  Mar  25.  The  attack  was 
repulsed  by  the  artillery  of  Essad  Pasha.  The 
city  was  damaged  by  the  shelling  and  many 
persons  were  wounded. 


June 

Considerable  military  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Serbians  was  noted  at  the  first  of  the 
month  on  the  Albanian  frontier.  On  June  6 
it  was  reported  that  the  Serbian  forces  were 
continuing  their  advance  from  two  directions 
and  were  within  two  days  march  of  Scutari. 
They  had  occupied  the  towns  of  Starova  and 
Galobardo,  near  Elbason,  in  Central  Albania, 
while  the  regions  of  Hasi  and  Ljuma  were 
also  in  their  hands. 

A  dispatch  of  June  10  stated  that  another 
body  of  Serbs  had  joined  a  detachment  of 
Montenegrins  and  had  occupied  Ducagini  and 
Lurja,  continuing  as  far  as  Spach  and  Remesi, 
the  plan  being  to  occupy  the  plateau  of 
Zaorina,  which  overlooks  Alessio.  A  Serbian 
detachment,  after  occupying  Pogradtz,  Star- 
ova,  Lueque,  and  Kermenika,  had  occupied  El- 
bassan,  and  then  pushed  on  against  light  re- 
sistance and  entered  Tirana. 

The  Montenegrins  entered  Scutari  on  June 
27  at  noon,  the  occupation  having  been  prear- 
ranged between  the  Montenegrin  Consul  and 
the  Mirdite  Prince,  Prenk  Bib  Doda. 

Six  hours  before  the  Montenegrins  entered 
the  city  a  municipal  proclamation  was  issued, 
inviting  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  a  place  known 
as  the  Three  Trees  to  meet  them.  Moslem, 
Catholic,  and  Orthodox  notables  accompanied 
the  members  of  the  Government  and  police, 
with  the  town  band  at  their  head,  outside  the 
city  to  that  spot.  A  thousand  Montenegrins 
entered  first,  followed  by  priests  bearing 
crosses  and  banners,  and  the  Montenegrin 
Consul,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Albanian  irregu- 
lars, brought  up  the  rear. 

The  Italian  Government  is  understood  to 
have  protested  to  both  Serbia  and  Monten- 
egro against  the  occupation  of  the  Albanian 
territory  by  their  respective  troops. 

August 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
solution  of  the  Balkan  problem  favorable  to 
ihe  Entente  Allies  had  been  settled,  according 
to  an  interview  with  Premier  Pachitch  of  Ser- 
bia in  the  Corriere  della  Serra  of  Aug.  23.  The 
Prtmier  was  quoted  as  saying  that  Serbia  had 
given  way  to  Italy  regarding  Albania. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

See 
Strikes— Car  strike— Albany,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  I,  King  pf  Belgium 
King  Albert  was  born  on  April  8.  1875.  the 


second  son  of  Phillipe,  Count  of  Flanders, 
and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen,  sister  of  the  late  King  Carol  of 
Roumania,  and  grandson  of  the  Leopold  I., 
first  King  of  the  Belgians.  His  father,  who 
was  a  quiet  and  scholarly  man,  was  deaf,  and 
on  that  account  resigned  his  own  right  of 
succession  first  to  his  older,  and,  on  Baldwin's 
death,  to  his  younger  son,  who  became  heir 
presumptive  at  the  age  of  15.  Albert  was  mar- 
ried on  Oct  2,  1900,  to  the  Duchess  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  the  famous  Charles  Theodor, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  had  met  in  i8qq 
when,  having  taken  a  nurse's  training,  she  was 
assisting  her  father  in  his  clinic  in  Munich. 
The  present  Crown  Prince,  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  was  born  in  Nov,  1901,  and  it  is 
said  that  Albert's  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
his  son  finally  reconciled  tibe  old  King  Leopold 
II.  to  the  failure  of  his  own  direct  succession. 
The  other  children  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  are  Charles,  Count  of  Flanders, 
born  in  November,  1903,  and  Marie  Jose, 
named  for  the  Queen's  mother,  born  in  1906. 

Prince  Albert's  training  was  chiefly  military ; 
he  joined  the  Grenadiers,  and  worked  his 
way  up  through  the  grades  of  his  profession, 
seeking  especially  to  master  the  details  of  army 
management  and  routine,  and  lecturing  from 
time  to  time  on  subjects  of  regimental  or  mili- 
tary interest  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
the  concerns  of  peace,  and  in  his  years  as 
heir  presumptive  studied  the  industrial  life  of 
his  country,  made  an  extended  tour  of  the 
Congo  in  1909,  and  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  careful  investi- 
gation of  educational  and  industrial  conditions. 
He  became,  automatically,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  at  the  age  of  21,  but  he  did  not  become 
a  public  speaker,  and  in  reference  to  all 
matters  of  state  he  maintained  a  complete  re- 
serve. He  refused  absolutely  to  make  any 
criticism  of  the  regime  of  his  uncle  in  Africa, 
or  of  affairs  in  the  much-discussed  Congo 
State;  it  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  not 
only  that  as  a  Prince  in  Leopold's  Court  he 
refused  to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
King's  group  of  financiers  and  politicians,  but 
that  since  ascending  the  throne  he  has  never 
for  his  own  use  touched  a  penny  of  the  King's 
annuity  from  the  Congo  exploitation  and  activ- 
ity; he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  Congo  re- 
forms and  devoted  one  year's  annuity  to  medi- 
cal research,  with  especial  provision  for  the 
study  of  tropical  diseases;  another  he  laid 
aside  as  a  pension  fund  for* the  Congolese 
service. 

King  Leopold  11.  died  on  the  17th  of  Dec, 
1909,  and  on  the  23d  King  Albert  made  his 
joyeuse  entrie  as  King  Albert  into  the  capital. 
The  Congo  question,  bitter  party  feeling  in 
the  political  situation  and  troublesome  financial 
questions  between  King  Leopold's  executors 
and 'his  heirs  made  the  King's  position  difficult, 
but  his  chief  concern  was  the  defense  of  his 
country.  In  1912,  in  order  to  put  through  the 
army  bill  increasing  the  size  of  the  army,  the 
King  was  obliged  to  put  at  the  disposal  pf 
members  of.,  the  Chamber  personal  letters^^ 
warning  the  King  that  in  the  event  of  war*^ 
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Germany  was  resolved  to  violate  Belgium's 
neutrality.  The  Chamber  was  impressed  and 
the  new  bill  was  carried. 

The  King  has  always  lived  a  quiet,  domestic 
life  with  his  children,  in  whose  education  he  is 
said  to  take  a  more  intimate  personal  interest 
than  is  expected  of  monarchs.  He  has  spent 
some  part  of  nearly  every  year,  however,  in 
the  high  Alps,  and  he  is  an  expert  mountain 
climber. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  King  Albert 
has  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  front  with  his 
army,  while  his  Queen  has  been  very  active 
in  hospital  and  relief  work. 

ALCOHOL 

Set?  also 
NiPA  ALCOHOL  (Tuba) 

— Denatured 

A  bill  designed  to  permit  the  manufacture  of 
denatured  alcohol  by  mixing  domestic  and 
wood  alcohol  while  in  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion was  passed  by  the  House  Feb  15.  The 
bill  was  originally  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Palmer  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol  by  farmers 
from  farm  refuse  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  cheap  material  for  light,  power,  etc 

The  object  of  the  proposed  law  was  explain- 
ed in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  'he  House  as  foUows: 

"The  usual  apparatus  of  an  ethyl-alcohol  dis- 
tillery is  attached  to  the  usual  apparatus  for 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  (by  means 
of  which  methyl  alcohol  is  produced)  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  ethyl  alcohol,  before  it  has 
passed  through  the  state  o.f  vapor,  or  while 
in  the  original  closed  and  continuous  process 
of  distillation,  is  intermingled  with  the  vapor 
arising  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood 
or  other  suitable  denaturing  material  or  ma- 
terials, or  admixture  of  the  same,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  distillate  which  is  neither  ethyl  alco- 
hol nor  methyl  alcohol,  although  containing 
both  substances,  but  which  is  suitable  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Those  who  have  devised 
this  process  call  the  product  "distol"  and  claim 
that  it  differs  in  no  essential  respects  from 
what  is  already  known  as  denatured  alcohol." 


-Ssmthetic 
See 
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ALDRICH,  Nelson  Wilmarth 

Ex-Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  who  had 
been  called  the  most  efficient  leader  in  the 
United  States  Senate  since  the  Civil  War 
period,  died  from  apoplexy  in  New  York  City, 
Apr  16.    He  was  born  in  1841. 

The  will  of  Senator  Aldrich  was  admitted 
to  probate  May  27.  The  estate  was  said  to  be 
worth  $5,000,000. 

ALEXANDER,  Dr.  Gross 

Dr.  Gross  Alexander,  clergyman  and  editor 
of  Methodist  Review,  died  Sept  7  at  the  age 
of  63. 

ALSZANDEH,  James  Waddell 

James  W.  Alexander,  formerly  President  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  for 


many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  insur- 
ance officials  and  financiers  of  New  York«  died 
in  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.,  Sept  21,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year. 

ALEXANDER,  John  White 

John  W.  Alexander,  ex-president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  one  of  the 
pre-eminent  artists  and  portrait  painters  of 
America,  died  in  New  York  City  May  31.  He 
was  born  in  1856. 

ALFARO,  Prudencio 

Dr.  Prudencio  Alfaro,  ex-President  of  Sal- 
vador, died  at  San  Salvador,  Dec  22.  He  had 
been  a  revolutionary  leader  for  many  years. 

ALHAMBRA  (The) 

As  a  result  of  a  disastrous  landslide  at  Gran- 
ada Sept  21  the  supporting  wall  of  the  Alham- 
bra  collapsed  and  the  fabric  itself,  though  un- 
damaged, was  in  imminent  peril.  The  great 
hotel  at  the  foot  of  the  Alhambra  was  menaced 
by  an  avalanche  of  wreckage,  and  was  hastily 
evacuated. 

ALLEN,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Julius 

Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Julius  Allen,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  died  June  15  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  He 
was  75  years  old. 

ALLEN,  Dudley  Peter,  M.D. 

Dr.  Dudley  Peter  Allen,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Surgical  Association, 
died  in  New  York  City  Ja  7.  He  was  born  in 
1852. 

ALLEN,  WilUam  Frederick 

William  Frederick  Allen,  publisher  of  rail- 
way guides  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
standard  time  system  used  throughout  the 
United  States,  died  Nov  9,  aged  69  years. 

ALMANACK  DE  GOXHA 

The  Almanack  de  Gotha,  which  for  152 
years  has  been  the  accepted  authority  on  all 
royal,  princely  and  ducal  houses  of  the  world, 
will  no  longer  be  the  spokesman  of  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Belgium  and  France. 

M.  Jean  de  Bonnefon,  who  for  almost 
twenty  years  has  been  accepted  as  the  greatest 
French  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  Vatican  and  ftome,  has 
been  selected  as  the  editor  of  the  new  almanac 
which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Gotha,  It 
will  be  called  the  Almanach  de  Bruxelles,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Belgians,  and  will  be  published 
in  Paris.  This  new  almanac  will  have  the 
endorsement  of  all  the  reigning  families  of  the 
allied  countries  and  of  all  the  princely  and 
ducal  houses  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Belgium 
and  France,and  will  accordingly  gain  much  of 
the  prestige  which  a  similar  endorsement  gave 
to  the  Almanack  de  Gotka. 

See  also 

EUKOPEAN    WAR — LoSSES — GERMANY 


ALUMINUM 


United  States 


The  consumption  of  aluminum  in  the  United 
States  in  1914  was  the  largest  on  record  and 
amounted  to  79,129,000  pounds. 
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See 
Potash — Production  from  alunitb 

ALVERSXONE,  Sir  Richard  Everard  Web- 
ster, First  Baron 
Viscount    Alverstone,    for    nearly  thirteen 
years  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  died  in 
London,  Dec  15.    He  was  born  in  1842. 

AMALGAMATED  COPPER  CO. 

It  became  known,  May  6,  that  the  directors 
of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  which 
controlled  through  stock  ownership  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Company,  and  until  re- 
cently held  extensive  mining  properties,  would 
ask  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June 
to  dissolve  the  company.  The  reason,  as  out- 
lined in  a  letter  sent  to  shareholders  by  Presi- 
dent John  D.  Ryan,  was  that  the  restrictive 
efforts  of  the  "Seven  Sisters"  laws  in  New 
Jersey,  where  the  Amalgamated  was  incorpo- 
rated, were  such  that  the  directors  thought  it 
best  to  wind  up  the  company's  affairs. 

''AMBROSI  93" 

See 
Planets — "Ambrosi  93" 

AMERICAN   ACADEMY   OF   ARTS  AND 
LETTERS. 

Archer  M.  Huntington  on  Ja  24  offered  to 
give  a  large  plot  to  the  National  institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  provided  that  a  suitable 
building  be  erected  in  five  ""ears.  The  offer 
was  accepted.  The  property  offered  consists 
of  eight  lots  .in  the  block  bounded  by  Broad- 
way, Riverside  Drive,  155th  and  156th  Streets 
Its  assessed  valuation  in  1914  was  $77,000. 

The  Senate  bill  to  create  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Feb  15.  It  had 
passed  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  houses 
several  times,  and  had  never  before  been  de- 
feated. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  received 
62  votes  to  only  41  against,  but  the  test  was  on 
a  question  to  suspend  the  rules  to  pass  the 
measure,  and  a  two-third  vote  was  required. 

AMERICAN  AMBULANCE  HOSPITAL 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Blake  resigned  Sept  18  from 
the  American  Ambulance  Hospital  at  Neuilly 
to  accept  the  position  of  surgeon  in  chief  of 
the  new  general  hospital  at  Risorangis,  near 
Fontatnebleau,  organized  recently  by  Lady 
Allen  Johnson,  a  sister  of  Gifford  Pinchot  and 
wife  of  the  British  Minister  at  The  Hague. 
The  hospital  will  take  care  of  the  majority 
of  the  British  wounded  left  in  France.  Dr. 
Blake  has  complete  charge. 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

The  American  Can  Company  for  1914,  as 
indicated  by  the  annual  report  issued  Feb  2, 
showed  a  surplus  of  $3,876,173.  which,  after 
payment  of  7  per  cent  on  $41,233,300  preferred 
stodc  and  allowing  for  sinking  fund  and  depre- 
ciation deductions,  was  equal  to  24  per  cint 
on  $41,233,300  common  stock,  During  1913  the 
company  earned  449  per  cent,  on  its  junior 
shares.  Net  earnings  1914  totalled  $5,807,802, 
a  decrease  of  $787,877.  The  balance  remaining 
after  interest  charges  was  $5,126,173.  a  loss  of 


$1,119,506.     Henry  A.   Hoyt   was   elected   a 
director. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 

An  endowment  of  $500,000  for  which  the 
fellows  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
had  been  striving  for  two  years  was  com- 
pleted in  Boston,  Oct  29. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Hundreds  of  delegates,  representing  more 
than  2,000,000  organized  laboring  men  of  the 
United  States,  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  Nov 
8,  for  the  opening  session  of  the  35th  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
organization,  opened  the  convention.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  delegates,  fraternal  dele- 
gates from  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention, which  continued  for  two  weeks. 

A  resolution,  indorsing  legislative  methods 
in  obtaining  a  universal  eight-hour  law,  was 
defeated  Nov  23,  by  a  vote  of  8486  to  6396 
after  a  heated  debate  between  President 
Gompers  and  John  Fitzpatrick,  head  of  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor.  The  con- 
vention then  went  on  record  as  in  favor  of 
economic  pressure  only  to  obtain  shorter 
hours.  The  convention  also  went  on  record 
in  favor  of  an  American  merchant  marine 
and  refused  to  favor  naval  increases.  The 
convention  for  1916  was  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore. 

AMERICAN   INTERNATIONAL   CORPO- 
RATION 

The  incorporation  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation,  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 
000,000,  at  Albany,  was  formally  announced 
Nov  23.  The  new  corporation  planned 
to  develop  American  trade  in  Europe  and 
South  America,  it  was  stated.  Another 
feature  of  the  business  was  to  be  the 
furthering  of  foreign  loans  and  investment 
enterprises. 

The  list  of  directors  consisted  of  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  Charles  A.  Coffin,  William  E.  Corey, 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  James  J.  Hill,  Otto  H. 
Kahn,  Robert  S.  Lovett,  Ambrose  Monell, 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Percy  A.  Rockefeller, 
John  D.  Ryan,  Charles  H.  Sabin,  William  L. 
Saunders,  James  A.  Stillman,  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlio,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Edwin  S.  Webster, 
Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Beekman  Winthrop,  Charles 
A.  Stone  and  Guy  E.  Tripp. 

The  president  was  Mr.  Stone,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  of  Boston,  and  the 
secretary-treasurer  was  R.  P.  Tinslev,  treas- 
urer of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  New 
York. 

Of  the  total  capital  stock,  $40,000,000  was 
to  be  common  stock  and  $1,000,000  in  man- 
agers' shares.  The  managers'  shares  were  to 
be  bid  for  at  par  the  same  as  the  common 
stock,  but  would  be  held  only  by  interests 
actively  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  corporation,  and  must  be  sold  back  to  the 
corporation  when  any  member  of  the  manage- 
ment retired.  Holders  of  managers'  shares 
would  have  no  advantage  over  common  stock- 
holders until  the  common  stock  paid  more 
than  seven  per  cent  interest. 
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Circular  letters  were  sent  out,  Nov  29,  to 
stockholders  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New 
York  City,  explaining  the  details  of  the  terms 
on  which  they  might  subscribe  to  the  Amer- 
ican International  Corporation.  The  circular 
stated  that  stockholders  would  be  permitted 
to  subscribe  to  the  common  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration to  an  amount  not  exceeding  their 
holdings  of  stock  in  the  bank  at  the  close  of 
business,  Dec  i,  1915,  provided  the  subscrip- 
tion is  made  on  or  before  Dec  15,  1915. 

Each  subscription  must  be  accompanied  by 
check  to  the  order  of  the  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation  for  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed.  An  ad- 
ditional 10  per  cent  was  to  be  payable  Jan  15. 
1916,  and  the  corporation  reserved  the  right 
to  call  for  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder at  the  subscription  price  at  any  time 
upon  thirty  days'  previous  written  notice.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  management, 
however,  to  call  for  more  than  20  per  cent 
until  the  business  of  the  corporation  should 
have  assumed  proporions  requiring  additional 
capital. 

The  directors  of  the  American  International 
Corporation  held  their  first  meeting  Dec  9  at 
the  National  City  Bank,  New  York.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board.  The  directors  authorized  the  offering 
of  $25,000,000  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
company  to  the  shareholders  of  the  City  Bank 
at  par  to  the  extent  of  their  holdings  of  the 
City  Bank  stock.  They  also  authorized  the 
offering  of  the  remaining  stock  for  subscrip- 
tion to  interests  at  the  discretion  of  the  man« 
agement.  The  chairman  of  the  board  and  the 
president  of  the  company  were  then  given 
authority  to  determine  upon  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  stock  not  taken  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  National  City  Bank. 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  TO  LIMIT  ARMA- 
MENTS 
A  branch  of  the  American  League  to  Limit 
Armaments  was  formed  at  Boston  Apr  24. 
Oscar  G.  Villard  urged  the  creation  of  a  new 
cabinet  officer,  to  be  known  as  secietary  of 
peace,  and  the  submission  of  war  issues  to  the 
people,  instead  of  to  a  lobby  of  army  and 
navy  officers. 

AMERICAN   LEGION 

Justice  Gavegan  approved  the  incorporation 
of  the  American  Legion,  which  came  into 
existence  Feb  26,  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  New 
York   City,    Mar   4.     The   application    reads: 

"It  is  formed  to  promote  patriotism  and  to 
organize  American  citizens  not  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  the  several  States  who  are  especially  quali- 
fied to  serve  the  United  States  in  the  event 
or  imminence  of  war." 

The  articles  of  incorporation  were  signed 
by  Alexander  M.  White,  Brooklyn;  Julien  T. 
Davis.  Jr.,  Babylon;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
New  York  City;  Arthur  S.  Hoffman,  Rich- 
mond Hill;  and  E.  Ormonde  Power,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  White  has  seen  service  in 
Cuba,  and  Mr.  Power  in  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  membership  of  the  American   Legion 


more  than  doubled  in  the  week  following  the 
Lusitania  disaster.  The  membership  May  13 
was  nearing  the  50,000  mark  and  there  were 
thousands  of  applications  still  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

AMERICAN   MUSEUM   OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY 

See 
Eno,  Amos  F 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 

AMERICAN  OVERSEA  CORPORATION 

See 
Oversea  corporations 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  covering  the  first  year  of  its  war  activi- 
ties in  Europe,  was  made  public  July  29.  The 
report  showed  that  since  hostilities  began  the 
American  Red  Cross  had  spent  $1,460,306  for 
relief  of  suffering  due  to  the  war,  leaving  on 
hand  a  balance  of  $174,818.  Never  in  history, 
the  report  said,  had  a  Red  Cross  organization 
rendered  so  great  a  service  to  the  peoples  of 
other  countries.  Every  country  engaged  in 
the  war  was  represented  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  great  fund.  The  personnel  in  Europe  to 
date  totaled  71  surgeons  and  253  nurses,  and  of 
these  all  but  about  four  surgeons  and  twenty- 
four  nurses  will  be  recalled  not  later  than 
Oct.  I  next. 

The  financial  statement  covering  the  year's 
work  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Contributions    $1,560,124 

Special     from     Serbian     Agricultural  .  Re- 
lief  Committee    10,000 

Special    from   the    Rockefeller   Foundation 
for  the  Sanitary  Commission   65,000 


(The  Rockefeller  Foundation  also  contrib- 
uted $30,000  additional  directly  to  the 
commission   in   Serbia.) 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cash  remitted  $423,882 

Designated  contribu- 
tions    $317,182 

Undesignated  contribu- 
tions    206,700 

Salaries  of  surgeons  and  nurses.      *2i6,oi8 
Travel  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel;   transportation    of  ^  supplies 
on     land     and     sea,     including 
freight,      drayage,      expressage, 

lighterage,  pilotage,  etc 1481472 

War   insurance    10,138 

Equipments  and  outfits   36,298 

Supplies   purchased    354*630 

Appropriated  for  pensions  for  the 
widows  of  two  American  Red 
Cross  doctors  who  died  of  typhus 

while  on  duty  in  Serbia  15.000 

Miscellaneous 2,375 

Sanitary  Commission — Appropri- 
ated for  transportation,  equip- 
ment,    supplies,     salaries,     and 

maintenance  105,000 

Designated  contributions  to  be  re- 
mitted             8,493 

Salaries  and  maintenance  for 
three  months  additional  and  re- 
turn of  personnel,  (estimated) . .      140,000 


$1,635,124 


1,460,306 


Balance    $174,818 

The  report  also  includes  an  itemized  list 
of  all  the  articles  shipped  to  Europe  by  tiie 
American  Red  Cross,  a  list  in  which  are  him- 
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dreds  of  articles  having  to  do  with  medicine, 
surgery,  sanitation,  and  other  phases  of  Red 
Cross  work.  Here  are  a  few  oi  the  items  that 
appear  in  that  long  list : 

Bandages     i»9o6,ooo 

Antiseptic  tablets 1,150,000 

Cotton  (pounds)       , flQ^itiTO 

Hospital  garments sii,668 

Siuvical  dressings  and  pads   1,106^516 

Sulphnr  (pounds) 3S8t9B3 

Clothing  lor  refugees,  (garments)  *)9i903 

Gauze,   (jrards)    i,ou^t 

Anaesthetics,    (pounds)     3i|i9i 

Adhesire  plaster,  (rolls) ii>345 

Handkerchiefs    22,412 

Pillows     22,400 

Blankets X3t876 

Antitoxin,  (cases)  71 

Alcohol,    (gallons)    1,034 

Cholera  raccine,  (doses)   12,200 

Hospital  linen,   (articles)    45t548 

Mufflers     ^34X 

Smallpox  Taceine,  (tubes)  10,000 

Soda,  (pounds)  2o»ooo 

Slings     19,8x0 

Crinoline,    (yards) 67,4x5 

The  list  includes,  it  is  stated,  supplies  pur- 
chased and  donated,  designated  as  well  as 
undesignated,  but  does  not  include  supplies 
still  waiting  shipment  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  Red  Cross. 


An  American  Red  Cross  Heport  (Sept  12, 
1914-Apr.  17,  191 5)  shows  that  France  received 
about  300,000  pounds  of  absorbent  cotton,  15,- 
000  yards  of  bandages,  165,000  yards  of  plain 
and  surgical  gauze,  four  automobile  ambu- 
lances, 210  cases  of  surgical  supplies,  5085 
pounds  of  chloroform  and  ether,  561  cases  of 
hospital  clothing,  7000  stretchers,  etc. 

Great  Britain  received  about  77,000  pounds 
of  absorbent  cotton,  162,000  yards  of  plain  and 
surgical  gauze,  4  automobile  ambulances,  10,- 
000  yards  of  bandages,  11,350  pounds  of  chlo- 
roform and  ether,  96  cases  of  surgical  sup- 
plies, etc. 

Germany  received  85,000  pounds  of  medi- 
cated cotton,  10,300  yards  of  bandages,  122,000 
yards  of  plain  and  surgical  gauze,  4  automo- 
bile ambulances,  66  cases  of  surgical  sup- 
plies, 5500  pounds  of  chloroform  and  ether, 
etc. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec  8.  Reorganization 
of  the  society  to  meet  the  need  of  separate 
divisions  in  charge  of  military  and  civilian 
relief  work  was  the  chief  business.  The  office 
of  National  Director  was  abolished  and  two 
offices  were  created — Director  General  of  Mili- 
tary Relief  and  Director  General  of  Civilian 
Relief.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  formerly  National 
Director,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  •civilian 
branch,  and  Major  Gen.  Arthur  Murray, 
retired,  was  named  Director-General  pro  tern 
of  Military  Relief.  All  other  officers  were 
re-elected. 

See  also 
Serbia 

AMEHICAN  SCHOOL  PSACS  LEA6UB 

President  Wilson  received  Oct  24  a  medal 
from  the  American  School  Peace  League,  in 
recognition  of  his  '*pre-eminent  services  in  the 
cause  of  peace.** 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

During  1914  the  American  Federation  of 
Sex  Hygiene  and  the  American  Vigilance 
Association  merged  into  the  American  Sodal 
I}ygiene  Association.  The  following  officers 
were  elected: 

President,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Vice-presidents,  active,  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Stanford  University;  William  T. 
Fosffer,  Portland,  Oregon;  Felix  M.  Warburg, 
New  York  City;  Walter  T.  Sumner,  Chicago; 
Vice-presidents,  honorary.  Miss  Jane  Addams^ 
Chicago;  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  New  York  City; 
His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bal- 
timore; Secretary,  Donald  H.  Hooker,  liJ)^ 
Baltimore;  Treasurer,  Henry  L.  HigginsoUr 
Boston;  Membens  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  a  term  expiring  in  19x7:  Miss  Grace  H. 
Dodge,  New  York  City;  Jerome  D.  Greene, 
New  York  City;  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  M.D., 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Edward  Jaocson,  M.D., 
Denver;  Mrs.  Kaymond  Robins,  Chica^; 
Percy  Werner,  St.  Louis ;  For  a  term  expiring 
in  1915:  William  A.  Greer,  New  York  City 
(vice  O.  Edward  Janney,  M.D.,  resigned). 

The  executive  committee,  which  has  diarge 
of  the  active  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  association,  consists,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1914-15,  of:  Mrs.  M.  P.  Falconer,  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  AVilliam  A.  Greer,  Henry  James,  Jr., 
Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr.,  M.D.,  James  Bronson 
Reynolds,  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  New  York  City  office  at  105  West 
40th  street,  offices  were  also  opened  in  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco. 

The  main  activities  of  the  association  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were:  First,  the  establish- 
ment of  co-operative  relations  with  societies 
and  individuals  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad.  Second,  direct  advancement  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement  in  relation  to  edu- 
cation, public  health,  constructive  legislation, 
and  the  reduction  of  commercialized  vice. 
Third,  the  collection  of  accurate  information 
on  each  of  the  important  phases  of  social 
hygiene. 

During  the  year  seventy  cities  and  towns 
in  twenty-eight  states  in  the  United  States, 
and  important  cities  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany  were  visited  by  members  of  the 
executive  staff.  Every  state  in  the  American 
Union  and  the  governments  of  Argentina, 
China,  and  Japan  were  reached  by  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  executives,  by  question- 
naires and  follow-up  correspondence,  and  by 
the  monthly  bulletins.  Three  special  trips  to 
promote  the  aims  of  the  association  were 
made  by  various  of  its  officers,  one  Uirough 
the  South,  another  through  the  West.  an<^ 
the  third  to  the  International  Federation  for 
the  Abolition  of  State  Regulation  of  Vice  in- 
England.  The  association  co-operated  witb 
vanous  schools,  local  clubs,  national  associa- 
tions, and  state  vice  commissions.  The  De^ 
partment  of  Investigation  of  the  association 
in  charge  of  Mr.  George  J.  Kneeland,  made 
investigations  for  the  Massadiusetts  State 
Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
White  Slave  Traffic  (so-called),  for  a  Citi- 
zen's Conunsttee  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  for 
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three  eastern  cities  (reports  not  yet  pub- 
lished), with  a  total  population  of  nearly  six 
hundred  thousand,  as  well  as  for  fourteen 
towns  and  cities  in  a  single  county  in  New 
York  State.  A  special  investigation  of  the 
operation  of  the  injunction  and  abatement  law 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  was  made  by  Mr.  John- 
son, and  at  the  same  time  independently  by 
an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Investigation. 
The  results  of  these  surveys  were  compared 
and  a  report  published. 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY   OF  AERONAU- 
TIC ENGINEERS 

At  the  request  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Chair- 
man of  the  new  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Navy,  the  American  Society  of  Aeronautic 
Engineers  was  formed.  This  was  announced 
July  22  at  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  297 
Madison  Avenue.,  New  Yprk,  the  temporary 
headquarters  of  the  new  organization. 

The  new  society  will  be  composed  entirely 
of  aeronautic  engineers  and  nying  experts, 
two  hundred,  including  aeroplane  constructors, 
having  joined.  The  omcers  and  directors,  who 
had  been  selected  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  first  regular  meeting,  were : 

President,  Hennr  A  Wise  Wood;  Vice  Presideato, 
Orville  Wnght,  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  W.  Starling  Bur- 
gess, Elmer  A.  Sperry,  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  and 
John.  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.;  *  Secretary,  Lawrence  B. 
Sperry,  and  Treasurer,  Darke  Thompson. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  among  whom  were  many  of 
the  most  prominent  scientists  ot  the  country,  included 
Bion  J.  Arnold,  Emile  Berliner.  Thomas  S.  Baldwin, 
W.  Starlinff  Burgess,  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  Edson  F. 
Gallaudet,  John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt,  Howard  Huntington,  Grover  C.  Loening.  J. 
A.  D.  McCurdy,  Charles  M.  Manley,  Glenn  L.  Mar- 
tin, Raymond  B.  Price,  John  E.  Sloane,  Frank  A. 
Seiberling,    Elmer   A.    Soerry,    Matthew   B.    Sellers, 

{oseph  A.  Steinmetz,  Wuliam  T.  Thomas,  Inglis  IC. 
Jppercn,  Orvrlle  Wright.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  and 
Henry  Woodhouse. 

There  will  be  four  more  directors  appointed 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments.  Besides 
these,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  were  invited  to  ap- 
point one  director  each.  The  two  educational 
institutions  of  this  country  that  eive  courses 
in  aeronautical  instructions,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  University  of 
Michigan,  were  also  asked  to  appoint  one 
Director  each. 

There  were  forty  licensed  pilots  and  avia- 
tors among  the  two  htmdred  charter  members. 

See  also 
United  States  Navy— Inventions  Board 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

The  American  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburg 
brought  a  suit  for  $750,000  damages  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  act,  in  the  Federal  Court 
in  Boston,  Sept  15  against  the  American  Steel 
.&  Wire  Co.  of  Worcester.  Charges  were  made 
that  the  Worcester  Company  and  other  de- 
fendants who  were  named  had  sought  to  ob- 
tain a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
^tribution  of  coated  wiro  nails. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CO. 

See 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Attorney  General  Pleasant  Sept  21  filed  in 
Federal  Court,  New  Orleans,  La.,  an  answer 
to  the  application  of  the  America  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  other  State 
officials  from  enforcing  a  law  enacted  by  the 
extraordinary  session  of  the  1915  Legislature, 
which,  it  was  asserted,  was  intended  to  oust 
the  sugar  company  from  Louisiana.  Hearing 
on  the  injunction  was  set  for  October  i.  The 
State's  answer  alleged  that  the  company  was 
a  moaopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  and  asked 
dismissal  of  the  suit. 

AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

See 
]esvf,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 

AMERICAN    TELEPHONE    AND    TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 

The  annual  report  of  the  company  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1914,  shows  that  at  that 
time  there  were  8,648,993  stations,  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  515,976;  2,885,985  of  these 
were  operated  by  so-called  connecting  com- 
panies. The  Bell  toll  lines  numbered  70,000. 
The  total  mileage  of  wire  in  use  for  exchange 
and  toll  service  was  I7,475»594  miles,  of  which 
Ii364f583  were  added  during  the  year.  Of  the 
total  mileage  over  15,000,000  miles  were  ex- 
change wires,  and  over  2,400,000  toll  wires. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  mileage  of 
wire  operated  by  connecting  companies.  9,- 
760,165  miles  are  underground,  including  601,- 
817  miles  of  toll  wires  in  underground  cables. 
The  underground  conduits  represent  a  cost  of 
$90,000,000  and  the  cables  in  the  conduits  $104,- 
200,000— a  total  of  $194,200,000.  Including  the 
traffic  over  the  long-distance  lines,  but  not  in- 
cluding connecting  companies,  the  daily  aver- 
age of  toll  connections  was  about  799,000,  and 
of  exchange  connections  about  27,049,000,  as 
against  corresponding  figures  in  1913  of  806,- 
000  and  26,431,000;  the  total  daily  average  for 
1914  reaching  27,848,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
8,967,000,000  per  year.  The  amount  added  to 
plant  and  real  estate  by  all  the  companies,  ex- 
cluding connecting  companies,  was  $50,045,316. 
For  the  year  1915  it  is  estimated  that  the  cur- 
rent additions  to  plant  will  aggregate  about 
$35,000,000.  The  total  amount  added  in  the 
last  15  years  is  $696,960,500.  $73,091,000  was 
supplied  out  of  revenue  to  maintenance  and 
reconstruction.  The  amount  charged  by  the 
Bell  Companies  for  depreciation  during  the 
year  was  over  $41,000,000,  of  which  the  amount 
unused  was  about  $15,000,000.  The  gross  reve- 
nue in  1914  of  the  Bell  System— not  including 
the  connected  independentt  companies — was 
$226,000,000;  an  increase  of  over  $10,000,000 
over  1913.  Of  this,  operation  consumed  $81,- 
400,000;  taxes,  $12,200,000  or  1.54  per  cent  on 
the  outstanding  capital  obligations;  current 
maintenance,  $31,600,000;  and  provision  for 
depreciation,  $41,500,000.  The  surplus  avail- 
able for  charges,  etc,  was  $59,300,000,  of 
which  over  $18,900,000  was  paid  in  interest  and 
$30,300,000  was  paid  in  dividends.  The  total 
capitalization,  including  inter-company  items 
and  duplications  but  excluding  reacquired  se- 
curities of  the  companies  of  the  Bell  System, 
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is  $I,4I9»039»668.  Of  this,  $624,324,761  is  owned 
and  in  the  treasury  of  the  companies  of  the 
Bell  System.  $733,862,319  was  the  net  perma- 
nent capital  obligations  of  the  whole  system 
outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The 
telephone  plants  stand  on  the  books  of  the 
companies  at  $847,204,803  as  of  December  31, 
1914,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $50,045,- 
316.  A  comparative  statement  of  the  Bell 
System  for  the  years  1907  and  1914  shows  that 
during  that  period  the  gross  earnings  have  in- 
creased $97,400,000,  of  which  $79,300,000  has 
been  absorbed  by  increase  in  expenses,  leaving 
an  increase  of  $18,100,000  in  net  earnings.  The 
increase  in  interest  was  $8,400,000  and  in  divi- 
dends $12,200,000.  The  surplus  for  1914  was 
over  $10,000,000.  During  this  seven-year  peri- 
od the  assets  of  the  companies  have  increased 
nearly  $407,000,000,  while  the  capital  obliga- 
tions and  payables  outstanding  have  increased 
$269,000,000.  The  surplus  and  reserves  have 
increased  from  $61,300,000  to  $190,000,000^ 
'nearly  $129,000,000  after  setting  aside  $8,889,- 
750  for  the  Employees'  Benefit  Fund.  During 
the  year  benefits  were  paid  in  20,915  cases  of 
disability  or  death  among  the  emplpyees  of 
this  company  and  of  the  associated  operating 
companies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  211 
former  employees  were  carried  on  the  pension 
rolls.  The  total  amount  expended  for  all 
classes  of  benefits  was  $1,338,261. 

AMERICAN  TEMPEHANCE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE CO. 

The  American  Temperance  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  City,  with  more  than 
$5,000,000  of  insurance  carried  by  5,000  policy- 
holders, became  insolvent  July  5. 

Justice  Goff  ordered  the  suspension  of  the 
company  July  i.  The  corporation  was  organ- 
ized to  do  a  life,  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance business.  The  assets  were  said  to  be 
$120,000,  as  against  liabilities  of  $160,000. 

AMERICAN  TOURISTS  IN  EUROPE 

See 
European   was — ^United   States,   Rmi- 
noNS  WITH — American  tooeists  in 
Europe 

AMERICAN  TRANSATLANTIC  CO. 

See 
Ships   and   shipping — Registry — Trans- 
fers to  neutral  flags 

AMISH 

Justice  Brigden  at  Middlefield,  O.,  decided, 
Dec  II,  after  a  bitterly  f ought-out  suit  that 
Joe  Miller,  an  Amishman,  must  send  his 
daughter  to  school,  where  she  would  be  taught 
that  the  world  is  round,  in  spite  of  the  Amish 
belief  that  it  is  flat.  Justice  Brigden  decided 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  State  and  fined  Miller 
$5  and  costs.  Motion  was  made  for  a  new 
hearing.  Middlefield  Amishmen  will  back  Mil- 
ler in  fighting  the  case. 

AMMUNITION 

See  also 

Bridgeport,  Ct. 

EmonAK  wAR^UmrtD  States  relatioiis 
WITH— Avtimo^AifmcAifs 


European  war — United  States  relations 
WITH — German-Americans 

Explosives 

France — Munitions 

Great  Britain — Muxitions 

Shells — Metals  used  in  manufacture  of 

Strikes — Bridgeport,  Ct.,  strikes 
— Commerce — Exports 

Firearms  and  ammunition  valued  at  $37,000,- 
000  were  shipped  out  of  the  United  States 
during  the  ten  months  from  Aug,  1914,  to  May 
31,  1915,  according  to  figures  made  public  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  July  7.  These 
exports  were  made  up  of  cartridges,  $14,935,- 
032;  2,427,393  pounds  of  gunpowder,  $1,34^,- 
856;  other  explosives,  $12,299,743;  and  fire- 
arms, $8,243,845. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  war  fire- 
arms exports  gained  400  per  cent,  and  exports 
of  cartridges  500  per  cent  over  shipments  for 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  ten  months  ending  May,  1914,  ex- 
ports of  cartridges  were  valued  at  $2,995,096. 
For  the  ten  month  period  ending  May,  1915, 
exports  jumped  to  $I4,935»032.  Gunpowder 
shipments  increased  from  88,994  pounds  to 
2,427,393  pounds.  The  value  of  exports  of 
other  explosives  increased  from  $847,490  to 
$12,299,743.  Firearms  shipments  were  ^780^- 
940  in  the  ten  months  of  1914,  and  $8,243,845 
in  1915. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  increase  of  war  ex- 
ports as  the  war  progresses,  the  figures  show 
that  shipments  of  cartridges  during  Aug,  the 
first  month  of  the  war,  were  valued  at  $I54»- 
080,  while  in  Mav,  the  last  month  for  which 
figures  are  available,  the^  were  $3,028,083. 
Shipments  under  the  classification  "other  ex- 
plosives" aggregated  $4,945,126  in  May,  as 
compared  with  $26,336  Aug,  1914.  Firearms 
shipments  advanced  from  $208,000  to  $i,ioi,- 

751. 

— War  orders 

Full  details  of  the  contract  recently  award- 
ed by  the  Imperial  Russian  Government,  to  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Comnany,  with  main 
offices  at  Toronto,  Canada,  amounting  to  a 
total  of  $83,000,000,  calling  for  5,000,000  shrap- 
nd  and  howitzer  shells  at  an  average  cost  price 
of  $17.85  for  each  shell,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  various  American  steel  and  pow- 
der mills  which  have  already  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  various  parts  of  the  order  on  sub- 
contracts, and  the  respective  values  of  such 
subcontracts,  both  awarded  and  pending,  were 
given  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Apr  21. 
It  was  announced  that  subcontracts  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $21,724,400  had  already  been  awarded 
or  sublet  by  the  Canadian  company  to  a  total 
of  37  American  steel  and  powder  concerns 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
four  other  contracts,  totaling  in  value  $30,104,- 
330  were  pending. 

AMPUTATIONS 

See 
European  war—Wounded— Amputations 

ANAEMIA 

LSVKIMIA 


ANDERSON-ANTISEPTICS 
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ANDERSON,  Brig.-Gen.  G«orge  Smith 

Brig.-Gen.  George  Smith  Anderson,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  died  suddenly  in  New  York  City  Mar 
7.    He  was  born  in  1849. 

ANDREWS,  Alexander  Boyd 

Alexander  B.  Andrews,  first  vice-president 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  died  at  his  home  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Apr  17,  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  74  years  of  age. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  LOAN 

See 
European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions with — Loans 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL 

A  new  line  of  work  has  been  done  by  Ger- 
man chemists  in  the  use  of  animal  charcoal 
for  medical  purposes.  It  has  been  learned  by 
practical  experiments  that  this  substance,  which 
has  been  used  to  remove  coloring  matter  from 
chemical  solutions,  will  absorb  and  remove 
not  only  poisons  from  the  intestinal  canal,  but 
the  bacteria  of  typhus  fever  and  cholera.  The 
poisons  can  be  neutralized  within  a  very  short 
time,  and  all  poisohous  substanbes  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  can  be  removed  by  absorption. 
The  action  of  the  animal  charcoal  extends  to 
the  bacteria  themselves,  which  it  mechanically 
absorbs  and  destroys. 

Consul  Talbot  J.  Albert,  at  Brunswick,  in 
a  report  to  the  Department  of  G)mmerce, 
made  public  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct  27, 
mentions  as  deserving  credit  for  the  discovery 
the  chemists  Freundlich,  Lichtwitz,  Glassner, 
and  Suida.  He  says  they  have  proved  that 
the  absorbing  qualities  of  animal  charcoal  is 
promoted  by  the  presence  of  the  phosphate, 
sulphates,  and  nitrates  of  calcium,  sodium, 
and  potassium.  The  rapidity  of  the  absorp- 
tion increases  with  the  temperature,  so  that 
the  heat  of  the  animal  body  aids  the  therapeu- 
tical effect  of  the  animal  charcoal. 

The  application  of  animal  charcoal  extends 
chiefly  to  cases  where  the  poison  is  conveyed 
to  the  organism  from  the  outside,  and  where 
it  arises  from  bacteria  in  the  intestinal  canal 
in  the  natural  course  of  living.  Cholera  was 
the  first  disease  to  be  considered;  then  came 
typhus  and  dysentery,  when  it  was  possible 
to  exclude  the  injurious  microbes  from  the 
mtem.  As  the  d^arcoal  becomes  infected  with 
the  bacteria,  or  with  the  poisons  which  it 
absorbs,  snch  aperients  as  Glauber  salts,  Karls- 
1>ad  salts,  etc,  are  used. 

It  also  appears  that  animal  charcoal  is  ap- 
t>licable  in  surgery,  as  it  will  stop  suppuration, 
which  destroys  the  tissues. 

ANIMAL  RESEARCH 

The  bill  designed  to  permit  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  establish  a  bureau  of  animal  re- 
•«earch  in  New  Jerse;^,  was  passed  bv  the  Senate 
Feb  24.  The  opposition  to  the  bill  was  based 
on  the  gro'md  tiiat  it  would  allow  the  institute 
to  practise  vivisection. 


of  $1,000,000.  Legislation  of  similar  purport 
was  passed  in  1914,  but  vetoed  by  the  Gover- 
nor because  he  considered  the  language  of  the 
measure  too  broad. 

ANNAPOLIS,  Md. 
See 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION 

See 
Adelie  land — Travel  and  discovery 
Scott,  Captain  Robert  Falcon 
Shacicleton   Antarctic  expedition 

ANTHONY,  Rev.  Brother 

Brother  Anthony,  a  noted  Catholic  educator, 
died  Mar  15,  aged  74. 

ANTHRAX 

The  sixth  death  from  the  animal  disease, 
anthrax,  to  occur  in  New  York  City  within 
the  year,  took  place  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  Nov 
18.  The  disease  was  traced  to  a  strip  of  dyed 
cat  fur. 


The  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  authorized 
Apr  6  to  come  into  New  Jersey  and  establish 
a  laboratory  for  research  work.  The  labora- 
tory will  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  at  an  esttnfated  cost 


A  decision  of  New  .York  State  Compensa- 
tion Commissioner  Wm.  C.  Archer,  Nov.  21, 
granted  an  award  of  $300  to  John  Henry  for 
disability  and  medical  care  during  an  attack 
of  anthrax.  The  Fidelity  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  which  carried  the  insurance  of  G. 
Levor  &  Co.,  leather  dressers,  where  Henry 
worked  in  Mar,  191s,  when  he  contracted  the 
disease,  was  expected  to  appeal  the  case. 

Whether  the  disease  is  occupational  or  not 
was  the  main  point  involved.  In  July,  1915, 
Henry  appealed  to  the  commission  for  dam- 
ages, and  it  was  then  decided  that  the  disease 
was  occupational  and  that  he  had  no  redress. 
Later  the  commission  consented  to  a  reopen- 
ing of  the  case.  The  insurance  company 
claimed  that  the  matter  was  closed  perma- 
nently and  that  the  present  proceedings  were 
illegal. 

Two  doctors  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  testified 
for  Henry  that  the  disease  was  contracted 
through  an  abrasion  on  his  chin  from  skins 
which  he  had  handled.  The  abrasion  resulted 
from  an  accident  in  the  mill,  it  was  claimed. 

ANTI-CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  SOCIETY 
See 
Capital  punishment — New  York 

ANTISEPTICS 

It  was  announced  Aug  5  that  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical 
Research,  and  Dr.  Henry  D.  Dakin,  of  the 
Lister  Institute,  had  discovered,  after  exhaus- 
tive experiment  at  the  Compiegne  Military 
Hospital,  what  they  claimed  to  be  the  idesd 
antiseptic. 

The  most  powerful  antiseptic  known  to  sci- 
ence is  hypochlorite  of  lime,  but  its  use  is  in- 
jurious to  the  tissues  owing  to  its  acidity,  and 
it  does  not  keep.  Drs.  Dakin  and  Carrel  found 
that  these  two  defects  could  be  remedied,  re- 
spectively, by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  boric  acid. 

Wonderful  results  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained  with  the  new  antisepticL  and  if  ap- 
plied in  time,  it  is  declared,  it  makes  infection 
m  wounds  impossible.    Progress  along  appar- 
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ently  identical  lines  had  been  made  by  Prof. 
Lorrelin  Smith,  formerly  professor  of  path- 
olo^  in  Manchester  University.  The  result 
of  Smith's  researches  was  described  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal  of  July  24. 

Acting  for  the  British  Medical  Research 
Committee  with  Drs.  Drennan»  Rettie,  and 
Campbell,  Professor  Lorrelin  Smith  found 
that  hypochlorous  acid  was  a  much  more  po- 
tent germicide  than  hypochlorites  and  after 
investigation  of  the  matter  devised  a  method 
in  which  the  free  acid  could  be  safely  used  as 
an  antiseptic  The  British  observers  found 
that  the  gas  was  most  conveniently  prepared 
by  the  action  of  boric  acid  on  bleaching  pow- 
der in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  The  method  on  which  Dr.  Carrel  is 
working  independently  was  also  arrived  at. 

See  also 
Polyvalent 

ANTI-TRUST  LEGISLATION  AND  LITI- 
GATION 

See  also 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Associated  Bill  Posters  and  Distribu- 
tors of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Associated  Press  vs.  Sun  Printing  and 
PuMJSHiNG  Association. 

Baseball — Anti-trust  litigation 
'—Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

"Danbury  hatters  case" 

Drama — Anti-trust  litigation 

du  Pont  de  Nemours,  £.  I.,  Powder  Co. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

General  Film  Co. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

Labor's  National  Peace  Council 

Motion  Picture  Patents  Co. 

National  Cash  Register  Co.* 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railfoad — Anti-trust  litigation 

Panama  Canal 
-  "Potato  Trust." 

Price  maintenance 

Reading  Railroad  group 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad 

United  Drug  Co. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

United    States — Dept.    of    Commekcb — 
Annual  report 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 

"Zinc  trust" 

New  Jersey 

Governor  Fielder  Apr  13  vetoed  the  bills 
designed  to  amend  and,  in  die  opinion  of  Gov. 
Fielaer,  to  emasculate  three  of  the  seven  sis- 
ters anti-trust  laws  fathered  by  President  Wil- 
son when  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  1913. 

— «Beef  trust" 

The  packing  firms  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift 
ft  Co.,  the  St.  Louis  Dressed  Beef  and  Pro- 
vision Company,  the  Hammond  Packing  Com- 
pany and  Morris  &  Co.,  were  found  guilbr  of 
violating  the  State  anti-trust  law  by  the  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court,  Feb  9.  An  order  of 
ouster  was  issued,  but  the  companies  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  State  on  payment  of 
fines  of  $25,000  to  be  paid  by  each  company 


by  Mar.  11.  The  state's  ouster  suits  were 
taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
May  18  by  a  writ  of  error  filed  by  attorney 
for    the   companies. 

— Chicago  building  trades 

The  Federal  grand  jury  in  Chicago,  Apr  27, 
handed  to  Judge  Landis  indictments  against 
eighteen  labor  leaders,  eighty-two  contractors 
and  contracting  firms,  and  two  alleged  trusts. 
The  charges  in  the  indictments  were :  Conspi- 
racy to  restrain  trade ;  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade;  interfering  with  interstate  commerce, 
and  restraining  interstate  commerce.  In  most 
of  the  cases  the  alleged  interference  with  in- 
terstate commerce  grew  out  of  alleged  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  business  agents  of  unions 
to  blackmail  contractors. 

— Crane  Co. 

A  suit  brought  against  the  Crane  Company, 
a  plumbing  supply  concern,  charging  violation 
of  the  Texas  anti-trust  laws,  was  compromised 
in  the  District  Court  Feb  4  by  the  company 
paying  ^5,000  penalty,  the  costs  of  court  and 
prosecution  and  obligating  itself  not  to  violate 
the  anti-trust  laws  of  Texas. 

—Eastern  Box-board  Club 

Pleas  of  nolo  contendere — regarded  by  the 
government  as  an  admission  of  the  truth  of 
the  charges — were  entered  Feb  5  by  seven 
manufacturers,  members  of  the  Eastern  Box- 
board  club,  to  indictments  charging  them  with 
violation  of  the  Sherman  law.  The  indict- 
ments were  found  in  1911  and  named  19  de- 
fendants. Those  who  entered  pleas  were: 
Sydney  Mitchel  of  the  United  Boxboard  Com- 
pany of  New  York ;  Samuel  A.  Short,  Jr.,  for- 
merly of  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; J.  C.  Williams,  president  of  the  Pied- 
mont, N.  Y.,  Paperboard  Company:  W.  G. 
Shortless  of  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Boxboard 
Company;  Frank  S.  Harrison  of  Halltown, 
Va. ;  Louis  Newman  of  the  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
Paper  Company,  and  William  M.  Smith  of  the 
American  Paper  Company  of  New  York. 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  box 
board  men  who  had  entered  pleas  of  nolo  con- 
tendere had  formed  a  second  illegal  conspiracy 
almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  their  judg- 
ment of  guilty  in  a  similar  prosecu- 
tion, Judge  Neterer  on  Feb  6  imposed 
on  six  of  them  fines  amounting  to 
$16,000.  If  they  had  determined  to  fight 
the  case  and  had  been  convicted,  he  said,  they 
might  have  received  a  prison  sentence.  On 
the  seventh,  no  sentence  was  imposed  on  Wil- 
liam C.  Smith  of  the  American  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  was  said  to  be  then  in  bankruptcy. 

— Merritt  ft  Chapman  Derrick  and  Wreck- 
ing Co. 

The  Merritt  &  Chapman  Derrick  and 
Wrecking  Company,  of  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  Isaac  £.  Chapman,  its  president,  and 
William  L.  Chapman,  its  secretary,  were  in- 
dicted by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury.  Ja  27,  under 
the  Sherman  law  in  the  Federal  District  Court, 
before  Judge  William  H.  Pope,  for  having 
conspired  to  monopolize  the  wrecking  and 
lighterage  business  of  New  York  Harbor  and 
the  Atlantic  states. 
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—"Plumbers'  tnitt" 

Thirty-six  master  plumbers  who  had  been 
on  trial  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  since  Feb  lo  on 
charges  of  violating  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  were  convicted  by  a  jury  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  Feb  24.  It  was  charged  in 
the  indictment,  returned  on  June  4,  that  the 
association  had  been  ol^erating  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  law  ever  since  its  organization 
in  1884  and  that  it  had  conspired  to  interfere 
with  the  business  of  plumbers  and  plumbing 
supply  houses  not  members  of  the  association. 
At  the  trial  the  prosecution  proved  the  con- 
spiracy charge  by  resolutions  alleged  to  have 
been  passed  at  meetings  of  the  association  in 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  New  York  and  Qeve- 
land  and  by  testimony  of  former  employes  of 
the  association  and  men  who  said  they  had  suf- 
fered from  the  machinations  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  defense  was  based  upon  a  general  de- 
nial of  the  charges,  backed  by  testimony  to 
show  that  hundreds  of  independent  plumbers 
had  been  able  to  obtain  supplies  and  carry  on 
their  business,  despite  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  association.  Hearing  of  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  was  set  by  the  court 
for  Mar  10. 

—Rockdale  Powder  Co. 

A  suit  of  the  Rockdale  Powder  Company,  a 
Delaware  corporation,  which  has  omces  at 
York,  Penn.,  and  formerly  operated  powder 
mills  near  there,  against  the  Du  Pont  dt 
Nemours  Powder  Company,  of  Wilmington 
Del.,  to  recover  $472,35B.95  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  business  by  trust  methods,  was 
started  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Ja  23  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  The  plaintiff 
company  asks  for  a  counsel  fee.  Its  bill  rep- 
resents that  the  Rockdale  Company  was 
crushed  on  Oct.  31,  1909,  after  it  had  carried 
on  a  business  in  twenty  states,  from  its  plant 
at  Hoffmanville,  Md.,  near  York. 

APPLE 
— Seedless 

It  was  reported,  Dec  11,  that  P.  T.  Evans, 
of  Riverside,  Cal.,  had  discovered  an  old  tree 
which  produced  fruit  which  was  absolutely 
seedless  and  coreless  and  of  sweet  and  attrac- 
tive taste.  He  had  a  number  of  buds  removed 
and  budded  into  nursery  stock.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  budded  trees  were  said  to 
be  ready  for  planting  in  Jan. 

ARBITRATION,  INTERNATIONAL 

See 

Chile 

Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration 

World  court 
Also  references  under  Treaties 

ARCHJB0L06Y 

United  States 
An  investigation  of  the  "natural  mounds" 
of  Oklahoma  by  two  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Joseph  B. 
Thobum  of  the  Department  of  History  and 
Dr.  Irving  Perrine  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  was  said  to  have  proved  that  each 
of  the  countless  thousands  of  tumuli  is  really 


the  ruin  of  a  timber-framed,  dome-shaped, 
turf  covered  human  habitation,  built  and  oc- 
cupied by  a  race  which  long  since  passed  away 
without  leaving  even  so  much  as  a  tradition. 
Dr.  Perrine  and  Mr.  Thoburn  are  sure  these 
people  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  cave 
dwellers  and  mound  builders,  although  ^ey 
at  different  times  occupied  the  same  region. 
In  excavating  some  of  the  mounds,  many 
curios  were  found,  including  beautifully  deco- 
rated pieces  of  pottery  as  well  as  crude  spades, 
hoes  and  other  implements  of  tillage,  which 
were  fashioned  from  such  materials  as  flint, 
chert  and  slate.  These  prehistoric  people  un- 
doubtedly changed  little,  settling  in  fixed 
villages  and  living  largely  by  agriculture.  It 
is  now  believed  that  at  least  600  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  disappearance  of  the  tribe 
from  this  region.  The  two  explorers  believe 
that  the  population  of  the  earthhouse  people 
was  far  more  dense  than  any  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  which  were  living  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  continent, 
not  only  because  of  the  great  number  of 
mounds  but  by  the  number  and  extent  of  their 
cemeteries  as  well.  Most  of  these  burial 
grounds  are  on  the  alluvial  flood  plains  of 
rivers  and  creeks.  The  people  were  plainly 
very  energetic,  and  were  surely  masters  of 
the  art  of  working  stone  into  implements  and 
weapons  by  the  various  processes  of  chipping, 
pecking,  drilling,  and  polishing.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  they  excelled  all  other 
aboriginal  tribes  of  the  United  States.  The 
mounds  are  to  be  found  in  practically  all 
of  Arkansas  and  many  of  the  adjoininfr 
States,  but  those  in  Oklahoma  are  so  peculiarly 
formed  that  they  have  come  in  for  the  greatest 
of  attention.  As  many  as  five  or  six  may  be 
found  in  an  acre  in  some  places,  although 
they  ordinarily  occur  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  to  an  acre,  which  would  make  about 
2,000  to  a  square  mile.  They  are  often  found 
in  "colonies,"  and  these  have  received  local 
names. 

Canada 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wintemberg,  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Ottawa,  has  returned  from  a  suc- 
cessful archeological  exploration  at  the  pre- 
historic Iroquoian  site  near  Roebuck,  Ontario, 
says  Science,  Oct  i.  He  succeeded  in  mapping 
the  traces  of  a  palisade  across  the  farm  of 
Nathaniel  White  which,  because  it  was  under 
crop,  was  not  excavated  by  Mr.  Wintemberg 
m  1912  when  he  explored  the  greater  part 
of  the  Roebuck  site.  This  season's  exploration 
also  resulted  in  securing  thirty-three  human 
skeletons  and  eleven  boxes  of  objects  made 
by  the  prehistoric  people  of  the  place.  Many 
of  the  skeletons  were  photographed  in  situ. 
Several  of  these  skeletons  show  conclusively 
that  the  people  suffered  from  terrible  diseases 
which  caused  growtlis  upon  the  bones,  and  the 
abnormal  union  of  certain  bones.  Their  teeth 
also  gave  them  great  trouble.  Among  the  im- 
portant specimens  found  were  an  unfinished 
comb  made  of  antler  and  two  barbed  fish 
hooks  made  of  bone.  Many  fragments  of 
pottery  were  also  found.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  sculptured  to  represent  the  human  face 
and  were  of  artistic  merit 
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Great  Britain 
See 
Stonehenge 

Scientists  connected  with  the  American 
School  of  Achaeology  who  had  been  excavat- 
ing the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Corinth, 
discovered  an  acropolis  of  the  Mycenaean 
epoch  May  19.  Ruins  of  walls  and  a  large 
quantity  of  pottery  of  the  same  period  were 
discovered  on  a  hill  near  the  seashore,  from 
which  it  was  concluded  that  a  town  existed 
there.  Antiquarian  research  was  begun  on 
Oephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  mainland.  This  work 
was  started  at  Palaeokastro  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  a  Mycenaean  cemetery. 


It  was  announced  Aug  31  that  important 
archaeological  discoveries  had  been  made  at 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cyrene,  in  the 
Barca  region,  Africa.  These  included  a  large 
statue  of  Jupiter  which  was  said  to  be  equal 
in  artistic  value  to  the  famous  statue  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  discovered  at  the  same  place 
in  1914. 

ARCHIBALD,  Jamfts  Francis  Jewell 

See 
DuiiBA,  Dr.  Constantin  Theodor 

ARCHITECTURE 

The  elements  of  futuristic  architecture  are 
set  forth  as  follows  by  Antonio  Sant*  Elia,  of 
Italy  : 

"That  futurist  architecture  is  the  architec- 
ture of  calculus,  or  bold  temerity  and  of  sim- 
plicity— the  architecture  of  reinforced  concrete, 
of  steel,  of  glass,  of  prepared  board,  of  textile, 
and  of  materials  substituted  for  wood,  stone, 
and  plaster,  will  permit  us  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  lightness  and  elasticity ; 

"That  futurist  architecture  is  not  thereby 
an  arid  combination  of  practicality  and  utility 
but  remains  art,  synthetic  and  expressive; 

"That  oblique  and  elliptical  lines  are  dy- 
namic, and  by  their  inherent  nature  have  an 
emotive  power  a  thousand  times  superior  to 
those  of  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  .  .  . ; 

"That  decoration,  as  something  superim- 
posed on  architecture,  is  an  absurdity,  and  that 
only  upon  the  use  and  original  disposition  of 
the  elementary  materials,  either  as  they  are 
or  violently  colored  depends  the  decorative 
value  of  futurist  architecture; 

"That,  as  the  ancients  drew  the  inspiration 
for  their  art  from  nature,  we — materially  and 
spiritually  artificial— ought  to  find  out  inspira- 
tion in  the  novel  mechanical  world  we  have 
created,  of  which  architecture  ought  to  be  the 
finest  expression,  the  most  complete  synthesis, 
the  most  dficacious  artistic  integration. 

"Architecture  ought  to  mean  the  ability  to 
harmonize  man  with  his  environment,  freely 
and  boldly,  and  thus  rendering  the  world  of 
things  a  direct  projection  of  the  world  of 

spirit 

"From  the  architecture  thus  conceived,  plas- 
tic and  linear  habits  cannot  be  born,  because 
the  fundamental  character  of  futurist  architec- 
ture will  be  its  caducity  and  transitory  charac- 


ter.    Houses  will  last  only  during  our  own 

lives." 

Signor  Sant'  Elia's  futuristic  architecture  is 

described  and  illustrated  in  Current  Opinion, 

pp.  Ii8-I9* 

ARCTIC  EXPLORATION 
— MacMillan  expedition 

The  following  despatch  from  Donald  Mac- 
Millan, the  explorer,  who  was  sent  to  the  Arc- 
tic two  years  before  by  scientific  societies  of 
New  York  city,  was  received  late  in  May: 

"I  have  decided  to  remain  a  third  year  in 
the  Arctic  to  complete  my  work  among  the 
Smith  Sound  Eskimos.  I  am  getting  some 
very  important  results  and  much  that  is  at 
variance  with  what  we  have  learned  in  regard 
to  these  people. 

"I  shall  return  by  way  of  G)penhagen  in 
1916.  All  other  members  of  the  expedition 
will  return  to  America  this  summer.  All  is 
well." 

In  an  undated  letter  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  postmarked,  "Kjobenhaven,  May  a8," 
received  by  Mr.  MacMillan's  agent  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  made  public  June  6,  the  explorer 
wrote : 

"Crocker  Land,  reported  seen  by  Peary  in 
1906,  and  indicated  on  the  latest  maps,  does 
not  exist  I  succeeded  in  covering  the  whole 
distance  of  1200  miles  in  seventy-two  days. 
To  us,  standing  on  the  heights  of  Cape  Thomas 
Hubbard,  and  for  several  days  on  the  polar 
sea,  there  was  every  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense tract  of  land  extending  along  120  de- 
grees of  the  horizon,  hills,  valleys  and  snow- 
capped peaks. 

"Further  travel  toward  the  northwest  caused 
it  to  change  its  direction  with  the  revolving 
of  the  sun.  It  constantly  varied  in  extent  and 
character  and  finally  on  our  last  march,  dis- 
appeared entirely." 

Mr.  MacMillan  said  his  party  had  found 
records  and  a  piece  of  an  American  flag  left 
by  Admiral  Peary.  While  crossing  the  polar 
sea  he  said  they  saw  a  mirage  of  sea  ice  re- 
peatedly tand  this  greatly  resembled  land. 
They  reached  the  supposed  location  of  Crocker 
Land  on  April  23  when  the  meridian  altitude 
and  time  sights  gave  the  longitude  of  108.22 
east,  and  latitude  82.30.  They  returned  to 
Cape  Thomas  Hubbard  on  April  28,  and  ar- 
rived at  Etah  on  May  21,  a  few  days  before 
the  breaking  up  of  Smith  Sound.  The  ex- 
ploror  said  they  had  planned  for  the  year 
1915  a  fifteen-hundred-mile  trip  to  explore  the 
region  south  of  Ellef  and  Amund  Ringnes 
Land.  They  intended  to  return  by  Jones 
Sound  and  should  be  back  by  June  11. 

Laden  with  two  years'  supplies  for  the  Don- 
ald B.  MacMillan  Arctic  exploration  party,  the 
Grenfell  Mission  schooner  George  B,  Cluett 
sailed  for  the  Far  North  June  19  from  Boston. 

A  batch  of  letters  which  reached  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  was  made 
public  June  27.  The  appearance  of  a  comet 
which  may  be  uncharted  was  told  of  in  a 
communication  from  W.  Elmer  Ekblaw,  one 
of  the  scientists  on  the  expedition.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Hunt,  the  surgeon  of  the  party,  wrote  that  he 
found  two  cases  of  typhus  fever,  as  well  as 
cancer  and  rheumatiim,  among  the  Esquimaus. 
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Letters  received  Dec  6  stated  that  the 
explorer  was  at  Etah,  Apr  6,  1915,  awaiting 
the  relief  ship  Cluett.  Should  the  explorers 
be  unable  to  return  by  fall,  they  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions  for  another  year. 

— Stefansson  expedition 

The  Belvedere  left  Seattle,  Mar  17  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  if  possible  the  8  remaining 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  Karluk,  who  were 
believed  to  be  stranded  near  Wrangel  Island. 

Vilhjalmar  Stefansson,  chief  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  Arctic  exploring  and  sur- 
veying expedition  which  left  Victoria,  B.  C, 
in  June,  1913,  who  set  out  afoot  over  the  ice 
with  two  companions  from  the  shores  of 
northeastern  Alaska  in  Mar  1914,  to  seek  new 
Ismd  in  unchartered  seas,  found  the  new  land, 
and  the  onl^  hardships  endured  were  those 
of  short  ratiOiis. 

The  first  word  from  the  explorer  since 
April  7,  1914,  when  his  supporting  party  turned 
back  and  left  him  to  continue  with  his  com- 
panions his  journey  over  the  ice  was  received 
Aug  22,  191 5. 

Stefansson  planned  to  spend  the  winter  of 
1915-1916  at  Banks  Land,  where  he  had  a  large 
power  schooner  and  a  small  one.  He  planned 
to  explore  his  new  territory  in  the  winter  and 
the  following  summer  penetrate  further  into 
the  region  between  Alaska  and  the  North  Pole, 
where  no  ship  has  ever  gone. 

Stefansson  thus  describes  the  discovery  of 
the  new  land  which  lies  north  of  Prince  Pat- 
rick Island.  "On  the  morning  of  June  18, 
from  a  forty-foot  high  ice  cake  near  the  canrp 
that  we  had  jubt  pitched,  Storkensen  sighted 
new  land  to  the  northeast.  Tliis  camp  wa« 
pitched  at  77  degrees  56  minutes  and  we 
landed  next  day  on  the  land  at  a  point  distant 
about  fourteen  miles,  near  78  north  and  117 
west  The  trend  of  the  coast  here  was  north- 
westerly, but  thick  weather  prevented  us 
seeing  far.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season  we  followed  the  coast  east  for  three 
days  only.  Thick  weather  prevented  sextant 
observations,  except  one  day,  which  gave  77 
degrees  43  minutes  north  and  115  degrees 
43  minutes  west  We  actually  saw  only  about 
100  miles  of  coast  line,  running  somewhat 
south  of  east  from  the  landing  place,  but 
mountains  were  seen  for  at  least  ^fty  miles 
farther  east  and  from  a  height  of  2,000  feet 
twenty  miles  inland  still  higher  hills  were 
seen  in  all  directions  from  north  to  east  at 
a  distance  estimated  at  over  fifty  miles.  The 
land,  therefore,  is  of  considerable  size.  It  is 
low  where  we  first  landed,  but  becomes  higher 
and  more  rugged  as  one  proceeds  eastward. 

"Caribou  and  other  Arctic  animals  are  abtmd- 
ant,  except  bears.  As  summer  was  now  com- 
ing on  rapidly,  we  turned  toward  home.  On 
June  22  geese  and  other  birds  had  arrived,  and 
the  rivers  were  breaking  out  AVe  discovered 
some  small  islands  between  Melville  Island  and 
the  new  land,  took  formal  possession  of  these 
lands,  and  left  a  record  of  discovery." 

In  a  letter  dated  Jan  13  and  received  Oct  17 
by  Prof.  W.  H.  Hobbs  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  written  from  his  camp  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Banks  Land  in  about  73  degrees 


north  latitude.  Stefansson  says  that  the  floe  ice 
of  the  Beaufort  Sea,  originally  salt,  becomes 
so  fresh  after  two  seasons  weathering  that  the 
tongue  can  detect  no  saltness  in  it.  Bay  ice 
in  a  single  season  is  rendered  fresh.  Con- 
tinuing Stefansson  says: 

"I  cannot  find  the  reference  now,  but  I 
think  you  speak  somewhere  of  Nansen's  state- 
ment that  pressure  ridges  of  sea  ice  are  never 
over  thirty  feet  high,  at  any  rate  I  remember 
he  says  so  in  his  'Farthest  North.' 

"I  have  seen  many  pressure  ridges  sixty  feet 
high.  I  have  a  photograph  of  a  man  on  top 
of  a  single  piece  that  is  over  sixty  feet  high. 
I  know  several  whaling  captains  who  consider 
it  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  pressure 
ridges  may  be  as  high  as  their  crows-nests, 
eighty-five  to  100  feet  over  the  sea. 

•'Apparently  Nansen  never  saw — ^and  it  seems 
Peary  never  saw — ice  pressure  that  compares 
with  that  on  the  Alaska  far  north  coast.  Ice 
there  is  frequently  so  rough  that  a  dog  un- 
hampered is  unable  to  follow  a  man  who  by 
use  of  some  sort  of  Alpine  method  makes  his 
way  along." 

In  the  first  week  in  Dec  it  was  announced 
that  the  Naval  Service  Dept.  at  Ottawa  had 
received  records  left  in  a  cairn  on  St.  Patrick 
Island  in  1853  by  a  party  led  by  Sir  Francis 
Leopold  McClintock  which  was  searching  for 
the  party  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  records 
were  found  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson. 

— Vilkitsky  expedition 

The  Russian  naval  officer  Vilkitsky,  the  arc^ 
tic  explorer,  who  recently  discovered  new  ter- 
ritory which  he  named  Nicholas  II.  Land, 
was  again  heard  from  by  wireless  Feb  21. 
He  left  Vladivostok  with  two  ice-breakers, 
Taimur  and  Vaigach,  in  July,  19 14,  to  attempt 
the  arctic  passage  from  east  to  west.  He 
thus  was  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  he  learned  it  from  a  wireless  source  some- 
were  in  Bering  Strait.  Since  then  headquar- 
ters at  Petiograd  have  sent  many  wireless  mes- 
sages, but  this  is  the  first  from  him  that  has 
reached  them. 

He  reported  his  ships  were  at  Tajoyr,  70 
degrees  40  minutes  nortii  latitude  and  Vaigans, 
77  degrees,  both  being  on  longitude  100  de- 
grees, or  thereabouts,  east  of  Greenwich.  The 
basin  between  the  Nordensheldt  Archipelago 
and  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  Land  was  never  free 
from  ice  in  the  summer  of  19 14. 

If  these  conditions  continue  the  explorer  will 
have  to  spend  another  winter  where  he  is.  His 
provisions  will  run  short  but  he  purposes  to 
send  back  part  of  the  crew,  getting  them  to 
make  arrangements  with  Svredrup  to  bring 
them  back.  This  will  enable  him  to  hold  out 
another  winter. 

The  party,  which  wintered  in  100®  E.  long, 
off  the  Taimur  peninsula,  reached  Archangel 
during  Sept.,  says  Science,  Nov  5,  having  thus 
for  the  first  time  accomplished  the  complete 
northeast  passage  in  the  reverse  direction  from 
that  followed  by  the  Yegg. 

ARDMORE,  Okla. 

See 
Explosions 
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ARGENTINA 

January 

Frederic  J.  Stimson,  the  first  United  States 

.'.mbassador  to  the  Argentine,  was  received 

officially  and  with  military  honors  at  Buenos 

Aires  Ja  8. 

PebfiAQry 
Ambassador  Naon,  of  Argentina  in  addres- 
sing the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Feb  5,  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  Argentina's  imports  of  manufactures 
had  been  diminished  fully  $100,000,000,  and 
suggested  that  America  ought  to  supply  this 
demand.  The  Ambassador  quoted  Argentine 
authorities  to  show  that  to  obtain  a  foothold 
in  that  market  American  manufacturers  would 


1914 

Africa    35*556 

Germany   16,944,306 

Austria    i|Oi3334 

Belgium     5.184,781 

BoUVia    38,500 

Brazil     2,515,438 

Chile    69,887 

Spain     3,813,716 

United   States   111853,756 

France     8,889,585 

Italy 8,557,067 

Netherlands    849,605 

Paraguay 451,933 

United  Kingdom 31,053,920 

Uruguay    77i>343 

Others    4,i3X,i62 

On  order    

Total    95,153.179 

have  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  business  meth- 
ods in  that  country.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
American  commerce  suffers  in  that  respect  by 
comparison  with  German  commerce,  the  Ger- 
man tactics  being  to  fulfil  all  requirements, 
whereas  America  seeks  to  impose  her  own 
methods.  He  urged  the  creation  of  a  special 
Argentine- American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  reciprocal  study  of  the  commercial 
methods  and  characteristics  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  also  proposed  complete  neutraliza- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  Americas  in 
ships  of  all  flags. 

March 
A  resume  of  the  conditions   in   Argentina 
was  issued  Mar  18  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment as  follows : 

A  mail  dispatch  dated  Feb  12  from  Buenos  Aires 
states  that  tne  extraordinary  session  of  Congress 
closed  on  February  9,  on  which  date  the  budget  for 
the  current  year  was  finally  passed  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  323,- 
301,300  oaper  pesos  and  the  receipts  are  estimated  at 
322,481^14  pesos. 

The  £xecutive  was  given  permission  to  reduce  all 
federal  salaries  by  10  pet*  cent,  and  to  levy  export 
taxes  on  cereals  at  his  discretion  in  case  the  financial 
situation  of  the  government  should  make  such 
measures  necessary. 

It  is  thought  that  there  will  be  a  large  decrease  in 
customs  receipts.  The  excise  tax  on  wines,  liquors 
and  beer  has  been  increased,  as  well  as  the  internal 
tax  on  tobacco.  The  duty  on  imported  wines  has 
been  increased  from  8  to  8Vi  cents  gold  a  liter,  and 
the  duty  on  paper  for  newspapers  has  been  reduced 
to  I  cent  a  kilo  and  that  on  office  and  book  printing 
paper  to  3  cents. 

August 

Following  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Cul- 
len.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Enrique  Carbo,  Minister  of  Finance,  left 


the  cabinet  Aug  14.  The  action  of  Sefior  Cul- 
len  and  Senor  Carbo  was  due  to  the  decision 
of  the  President  to  name  Dr.  J.  Figuero  Al- 
corta,  former  President  of  the  Republic,  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

See  also 
Betbeder,  Vice-Admiral  Onofre. 
Parcel  Post — Argentina 
South  America — ^Treaties 

— Commerce 

This  table  shows  Argentina's  imports  and 
exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1915  and  1914, 
with  the  changes.  The  amounts  are  valuations 
in  gold  pesos,  equivalent,  roughly,  to  96^ 
cents  U.  S.  money  per  peso: 

Imports 1  , Exports 1 

1915  1914  191S 

7>6ao  53iX20                 

3,773,383  17*608,037                . . . . , 

93fi34  881,141                  

417*908  8,499>S93                 

69,289  245,057  146,701 

2.344»33i  5,6zo,i6o  S>790,393 

103,480  452>956  370,876 

3,739>734  560,633  1,7x0,948 

7,509,189  13,834,375  23,777,183 

3.566,359  10,479,170  9,479,751 

5,836,450  3,346,814  16,367,359 

4x8,410  3,9x9,314  5,138,915 

412.713  339,933  339,498 

18,396,533  33,438,084  39.096,976 

464,865  703,059  >*705,3o8 

5,356,337  1,154*6x6  5,906,617 

31,853*376  47*544,800 

49,397,625  131,949,116  157*365,334 

— Finance 

It  was  announced  on  Ja  2  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  that  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative banks  in  New  York,  Qiicago,  Phila- 
debhia,  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  had  arranged 
with  the  government  of  the  Argentine  nation 
for  the  purchase  of  $15,000,000  6-per-cent 
gold  notes  at  9654,  dated  December  15,  1914, 
and  maturing  in  one,  two  and  three  years. 
The  notes  are  coupon  notes  of  $1000  demon- 
ination,  with  interest  payable  June  15  and 
December  15.  They  are  exempt  from  all  Ar- 
gentine taxes  and  are  redeemable  at  loi  and 
interest  at  any  interest  date  on  ninety  days' 
notice.  There  is  embodied  in  the  text  of  each 
note  the  following  agreement:  "The  govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  nation  covenants  that 
during  the  life  of  this  loan  no  more  favorable 
conditions  as  to  security  will  be  given  any 
other  loan  of  the  government  of  the  Argen- 
tine nation  without  equally  securing  this  loan 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest."  This  is  the 
first  direct  loan  ever  made  to  any  South 
American  country  by  banking  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  such  financing  previously 
having  been  done  through  English,  French  or 
German  svndicates.  The  notes  were  all  sold 
within  a  few  hours. 

ARISAKA,  Lieut-Gen.  Baron  Nariaki 

Lieutenant-General  Baron  Nariaki  Arisaka, 
a  famous  Japanese  soldier  and  inventor  of  the 
new  type  of  quick-firing  mountain  gun  which 
bears  his  name,  died  Ja  11.  He  was  created  a 
Baron  and  awarded  the  second  class  of  the 
Golden  Kite  for  his  meritorious  services  in 
connection  with  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  He 
was  born  in  1852. 
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Baron  Nariaki  Arisaka  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  military  art  investigation  section  and 
adviser  to  the  military  arsenal  in  Tokio.  He 
was  born  in  Iwakuni  and  was  a  son  of  Samon 
Kibe,  but  was  adopted  by  Nagayoshi  Arisaka, 
whose  name  he  took,  according  to  Japanese 
custom.  He  entered  the  Japanese  army  in 
1874,  and  later  served  as  a  professor  in  the 
Military  Preparatory  School  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Coast  Defense  Investigation  Committee. 
He  became  a  captain  of  artillery  in  1882  and 
a  major  in  1887.  He  received  many  honors 
and  was  advanced  in  rank,  and  in  1903  was 
made  lieutenant-general. 

ARIZONA 

See 
Immigration — Anti-auen     labor     legis- 
lation AND  litigation 

Prohibition 

"ARIZONA"  (battleship) 

The  Arizona,  largest  of  the  super-dread- 
noughts of  the  United  States  navy,  was 
launched  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  June  19. 

Facts  about  the  Arisona: 

Cost  when  completed — Between  $15,000,000  and 
$16,000,000. 

Length  over  all — 608  feec 

Breadth— 97  feet  54  inch. 

Displacement— 3  ij^oo   tons. 

Draft  (mean) — 28  feet  6  inches. 

Main  battery — ^Twelve  14-inch  breach  loading  rifles. 

Secondary  battery — Twenty-two  s-inch  rapid  firing 
guns. 

Auxiliary  battery — Four  6-pound  salute  guns  and 
two  3'inch  field  pieces. 

Aeroplane   guns — Four. 

Torpedo  tubes — Four;  twenty -one  feet  long,  twenty- 
one  inches  diameter. 

Engines — Parsons  turbines. 

Horsepower — ^34,000. 

Propellers — Four. 

Speed— Twenty-one  knots.  ^  ,     ,     .,      ,.,  ,  . 

Fuel  capacity — 3322  tons  of  fuel  oil.     (No  coal.) 

Complement— Fifty-three  officers,  927  men.  Total. 
080 

Construction  period — ^Thirty-six  months,  dating 
from  September  15.   191 3- 

Weight   at    launching — i3»ooo    tons. 

ARJONA,  ARISTIDE 

See 
Panama,  Republic  of 

ARKANSAS 

See 
Children's  laws 
Prohibition — Ar  k  a  n  s  as 
Woman  suffrage — Arkansas 

ARMENIA 

Six  thousand  Armenians  were  massacred  at 
Van,  in  Armenia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  according  to 
a  dispatch  received  in  official  quarters  m  Lon- 
don May  17  from  the  Russian  Consul  at 
Urumiah,  Persia.  This  message  was  dated 
May  15.  It  added  that  the  Armenians  were 
defending  Uiemselves  to  the  utmost  against 
the  Turks  and  Kurds  arrayed  against  them, 
but  that  help  was  urgently  needed.  ^    . 

A  joint  official  statement  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  issued  May  23,  says:   ^ 

"For  the  past  month  Kurds  and  the  Turkish 
population  of  Armenia  have  been  engaged  in 
massacring  Armenians  with  the  connivance 
and  help  of  the  Ottoman  authorities.  Such 
massacres  took  place  about  the  middle  of  April 
at  Erzerum,  Dertshau,  Moush,  Zeitun,  and 
in  all  Cilicia. 


'The  inhabitants  of  about  a  hundred  vil- 
lages near  Van  were  all  assassinated.  In  the 
town  itself  the  Armenian  quarter  is  besieged 
by  Kurds.  At  the  same  time  the  Ottoman 
Government  at  Constantinople  is  raging 
against  the  inoffensive  Armenian  population. 

"In  the  face  of  these  fresh  crimes  commit- 
ted by  Turkey,  the  allied  Governments  an- 
nounce publicly  to  the  Sublime  Porte  that 
they  will  hold  all  members  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  such  of  their  agents  as  are  impli- 
cated, personally  responsible  for  such  massa- 
cres." 

Lord  Bryce,  formerly  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Sept  20,  sei^t  out  a  plea 
that  America  try  to  stop  the  slaughter. 

Half  a  million  Armenians  had  been  muk  Icr- 
ed  or  driven  to  sure  death  in  the  desert  since 
March,  according  to  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
menian Atrocities,  which  gave  out  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  its  investigations  Sept  27.  The 
secretary  of  the  committee  was  Prof.  Samuel 
T.  Dutton,  and  the  members  included  Charles 
R.  Crane,  Qeveland  H.  Dodge,  D.  Stuart 
Dodge,  Arthur  C.  James,  John  R.  Mott,  Rabbi 
Wise,  Frank  Ma-son  North,  Stanley  White, 
James  L.  Barton,  and  William  L.  Sloane. 

The  statement  says  in  part: 

*'A  sub-committee  has  thoroughly  investirated  the 
evidence  and  has  just  made  report  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, confirming  in  every  particular,  the  statement 
recently  made  by  Viscount  Bryce  regarding  the  im- 
prisonment, torture,  murder,  massacre,  and  exile  into 
the  deserts  of  Northern  Arabia  of  defenceless  and 
innocent  Armenians,  including  decrepit  men  and 
women  and  children,  and  their  fereiSle  conversion 
to   Islam. 

"Written  testimonies  of  eye-witnesses,  whose  names 
are  known  to  the  Committee,  but  which  obviously  can* 
not  now  be  made  public,  have  been  examined  with 
utmost  care.  This  testimony  covers  hundreds  of 
pages,  and  the  character  and  position  of  the  authors 
and^  the  positiveness  of  utterance  carry  absolute  con- 
viction. 

*The  witnesses  examined  include  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Bul^rians,  Italians,  Germans,  Turks,  English- 
men, Americans,  business  men,  travellers,  and  offi- 
cials of  great  variety  and  rank.  Not  a  single  state- 
ment can  be  questioned  as  to  the  facts  reported. 
These  all  agree  in  the  declarations  that,  from 
Smyrna  on  the  west  to  Persia,  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  Arabia,  a  propaganda  of  extermination  of  non- 
Moslems  is  now  bein^  carried  on  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment^ far  surpassing  in  ferocity  and  exceeding  in 
destruction  anything  done  by  Abdul  Hamid  during 
his   long  career   of   massacre  and   extermination. 

**Evidence  seems  to  prove  that  probably  500,000 
Armenians  have  already  been  murdered  or  forced  to 
the  desert  where  only  death  awaits  them  unless  relief 
is  secured  at  once.  And  all  this  has  taken  place  since 
March  and  is  now  at  the  height  of  its  gruesome  fury. 

**In  view  of  the  great  influence  wnich  Germany 
and  Austria  exercise  over  their  ally,  the  American 
people  cannot  fail  to  hold  them  morally  responsible 
if  these  atrocities  are  permitted  to  continue." 


It  became  known  Sept  30  that  the  United 
States  State  Department  had  placed  an  in- 
formal request  before  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  ,• 
German  Ambassador,  asking  that  he  use  his 
influence  with  the  German  Government  to  in- 
terfere in  behalf  of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey. 
The  request,  was  made  some  time  before  and 
as  yet  had  not  been  directly  answered  by  the 
Ambassador  except  with  the  text  of  a  German 
consular  dispatch,  which  stated  that  condi- 
tions among  the  Armenians  had  been  exag- 
gerated. Officials  here  stated  that  no  formal 
representations  on  the  subject  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  and  no  such 
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Steps  were  now  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. State  Department  advices  had  shown 
that  while  so  far  there  had  been  no  violation 
of  American  rights  which  would  make  a  basis 
for  formal  protest,  evidence  from  unofficial 
sources  indicate  that  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty had  been  threatened. 

Documentary  evidence  of  the  atrocities  in- 
flicted by  the  Turks  upon  the  Armenians  was 
made  public  in  Washington,  D.  C.»  Oct  4  by 
the  Committee  on  Armenian  Atrocities.  The 
committee  stated  that  the  evidence  was  col- 
lected from  sources  unquestioned  as  to  the 
veracity  and  authority  of  the  writers,  but  that 
for  obvious  reasons  their  names  could  not  be 
given  and  in  most  cases  names  of  towns  and 
cities  must  be  concealed. 

Quotations  were  given  in  the  committee's 
report  from  twenty-four  sources,  some  of 
which  described  in  detail  instances  where 
Armenians  had  been  pui  to  death,  women  and 
children  slaughtered,  of  robbery,  torture  and 
death  by  starvation  and  of  terrible  privations 
endured  in  long  marches  to  the  desert  regions 
to  which  the  Armenians  had  been  exiled — 
"crimes,"  described  by  the  committee,  as  "sur- 
passing in  their  horror  and  cruelty  anything 
that  history  has  recorded  during  the  past 
thousand  years." 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing  Oct  4  sent  to  Am- 
bassador Morganthau  at  Constantinople  a 
message  voicing  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Armenian  situation,  and  urging 
that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  and  humane  treatment 
of  the  Armenians. 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Dutton,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armenian  Atrocities,  announced 
Oct  5  that  almost  ^,000  had  been  subscribed 
to  enable  the  committee  to  begin  the  work  of 
relieving  misery  in  Armenia  and  of  repatriating 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  peoples  evicted  from 
their   homes   by   the   Turkish   Government. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  prints  a  dispatch 
from  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  giving  an  account  of  the 
activities  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Turkey,  who  recently  made 
an  offer  to  the  Turkish  Government  to  raise 
$1,000,000  to  transport  to  America  the  Ar- 
menians who  thus  far  had  escaped  the  general 
massacres : 

"Enver  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  War,  and 
Talaat  Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  Sept  3  the  Ambassador 
asked  the  Government  at  Washington  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  Americans,  whom  he 
recommended,  to  take  charge  of  the  great  un- 
dertaking. Mr.  Morgenthau  declined,  however, 
to  give  me  their  names  when  I  saw  him  re- 
cently in  Constantinople. 

"*5ince  May,*  said  the  Ambassador,  '350,000 
Armenians  have  been  slaughtered  or  have 
died  of  starvation.  There  are  550,000  Ar- 
menians who  could  now  be  sent  to  America, 
and  we  need  help  to  save  them.  One  million 
dollars  is  too  little  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting them,  as  it  takes  $100  to  equip,  feed, 
and  transport  one  man.  Perhaps  $5,000,000 
will  be  necessary.  I  should  like  to  see  each 
of  the  Western  States  raise  a  fund  to  equip  a 


ship  to  bring  the  number  of  settlers  it  wants. 
The  Armenians  are  a  moral,  hard-working 
race,  and  would  make  good  citizens  to  settle 
the  less  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  Western 
States." 

Replying  to  a  question  by  Lord  Cromer  in 
the  House  of  Lords  Oct  6,  the  Marquis  of 
Crewe,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  said 
that  information  which  had  reached  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  massacre  of  Ar- 
menians was  based  mainly  on  statements  from 
Tiflis.  In  one  district,  it  was  declared,  the 
population  had  been  absolutely  exterminated, 
and  the  most  terrible  description  was  given 
of  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Viscount  Bryce,  former  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  said  that  such  informa- 
tion as  had  reached  him  from  many  quarters 
showed  that  the  figure  of  800,000  Armenians 
destroyed  since  May  was  quite  a  possible 
number.  Virtually  the  whole  nation  had  been 
wiped  out,  he  said. 

"The  death  of  these  people,"  said  Lord 
Bryce,  "resulted  from  the  deliberate  and  pre- 
meditated policy  of  the  gang  now  in  possession 
of  the  Turkish  Government.  Orders  for  the 
massacres  came  in  every  case  direct  from 
Constantinople.  In  some  instances  local  Gov- 
ernors, being  humane,  pious  men,  refused  to 
carry  out  the  orders  and  at  least  two  Gov- 
ernors were  summarily  dismissed  for  this 
reason. 

"The  customary  procedure  was  to  round 
up  the  whole  of  the  population  of  a  designated 
town.  A  part  of  the  population  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  the  remainder  were  marched 
out  of  town  and  in  the  suburbs  the  men  were 
separated  from  the  women  and  children.  The 
men  were  then  taken  to  a  convenient  place 
and  shot  or  bayoneted.  The  women  and 
children  were  then  put  under  a  convoy  of  the 
lower  kind  of  soldiers  and  dispatched  to  some 
distant  destination  which  comparatively  few 
ever  reached. 

Mgr.  Dolci,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Con- 
stantinople, having  reported  to  the  Holy  See 
on  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenians,  Pope 
Benedict  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  interceding  for  the  un- 
fortunate people,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment of  Oct  10. 


The  estimate  was  made  bv  the  Armenian 
newspaper  Mshak  that  of  the  1,200,000  Ar- 
menian inhabitants  of  Turkey  before  the  war 
there  remain  not  more  than  200,000.  This 
residue,  the  Mshak  said,  might  disappear  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
Turkish  policy  of  extermination.  The  figures 
of  the  Mshak  were  based  on  the  estimate  of 
the  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constantinople  that 
850,000  Armenians  had  been  killed  or  en- 
slaved by  the  Turks,  in  addition  to  which 
200,000  Armenians  were  believed  to  have  fled 
to  Russia. 

Following  world-wide  accusations  of  barbar- 
ous treatment  of  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
the  Turkish  Government  Oct  21  filed  counter- 
charges at  Washington,  D.  C.  in  which  it 
was  alleged  that  barbarous  acts  had  been  com- 
mitted on  Moslems  along  the  Caucasian  Iron- 
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tier  by  Russian  troops,  aided  by  members  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  population  of  that 
region. 

Confidential  advices  received  Oct  22  by  the 
U.  S.  State  Department  said  the  German 
Government  had  officially  made  efforts  to  al- 
leviate alleged  atrocities  upon  Armenians  in 
Turkey,  but  that  Turkish  officials  apparently 
displayed  lack  of  interest  in  such  endeavors. 

Representations  were  made  by  the  United 
States  through  Ambassador  Morgenthau  at 
Constantinople  some  time  before,  warning 
Turkey  that  continued  persecution  of  Ar- 
menians would  alienate  the  friendship  of  the 
American  people.  A  number  of  dispatches  on 
the  subject  were  received  from  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau, but  there  was  no  announcement  of  a 
definite  answer  from  Turkey. 

ARMSTRONG,  Paul 

Paul  Armstrong,  the  playwright,  *  died  in 
New  York  City  Aug  30.  He  was  born  in 
1869. 

ARMY 
See 
United  States — Army 

ARREDONDO,  Eliseo 

Eliseo  Arredondo,  the  new  Mexican  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  is  a  lawyer — about 
forty-three  years  old.  He  began  his  studies 
in  the  Institute  of  the  "Fucntes  Atheneum"  in 
Saltillo,  and  was  successively  elected  judge  of 
the  districts  of  Monclova,  Rio  Grande,  and 
Viesca.  From  this  position  he  was  appointed 
to  that  of  Federal  district  judge  for  the  State 
of  Coahuila.  He  served  for  four  years,  and 
after  being  appointed  for  another  term  of  the 
same  length  resigned  in  190^  because  of  the 
political  situation  and  established  himself  in 
the  city  of  Torreon  as  practicing  attorney. 

Upon  the  success  of  the  revolution,  Arre- 
dondo was  called  upon  by  Gov.  Carranza  to 
take  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  of 
Coahuila.  He  was  for  one  year  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 

In  1913  Senior  Arredondo  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  National  Congress  from  the 
District  of  Monclova  during  Madero's  admin- 
istration. When  the  revolution  broke  out 
again  in  1913  against  the  usurpation  of  Huerta, 
Seiiior  Arredondo  joined  in  the  movement  to 
restore  the  constitution.  He  was  entrusted 
with  very  important  missions  by  Gov.  Car- 
ranza on  account  of  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner  twice  by  the  Huerta  authorities  and 
carried  to  Mexico  City.  He  escaped,  however, 
and  joined  Carranza  again,  serving  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  Constitutionalist 
Government. 

See  also 
Mexico 

ARROWROCK  DAM 

Arrowrock  Dam,  the  highest  in  the  world, 
was  formally  dedicated  at  Boise,  la.,  Oct  4. 
The  dam  is  352  feet  high,  iioo  feet  long,  and 
240  feet  wide  at  the  base,  tapering  to  16  feet 
at  the  top.  Work  on  the  dam  was  begun  in 
1911  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  under  the 
direction  of  F.  E.  Weymouth,  supervising 
engineer  of,  the  Idaho  District;  Charles  H. 
Paul,  constructiion  engineer,  and  James  Mann, 


superintendent  of  construction.  The  cost  was 
$5,000,000.  The  dam,  which  is  built  of  solid 
concrete,  crosses  the  Boise  River  some  dis- 
tance above  the  city  of  Boise,  and  forms  a 
lake  18  miles  long  and  200  feet  deep.  243,000 
acres  are  to  be  irrigated  by  means  of  the 
project. 

ARTILLERY 

The  history  of  the  famous  French  75-milli- 
meter field  gun  whose  very  existence  was  kept 
secret  before  the  war,  is  thus  told  in  The, 
Illustrated  London  News, 

"It  became^  eminently  desirable  to  produce, 
not  a  gun  which  would  remain  immovable  dur- 
ing the  discharge  (a  thing  mechanically  impos- 
sible), but  one  which  would  return  to  its  orig- 
inal position  after  each  shot  had  been  fired. 
Thus,   resighting  and   readjusting  not  being 
called  for,  the  rate  of  fire  would  be  very  great- 
ly increased.    The  problem  was  how  to  con- 
struct a  gun-carriage  which  could  be  fixed  to 
the  ground  so  firmly  that  it  would  not  move 
while  the  gun  (joined  to  the  carriage  by  an 
'elastic'   contrivance    destined    to   absorb   the 
shock)    recoiled  after  the  shot,  on  travelers 
conveniently  arranged.    Attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion had  been  made  by  several  officers,  notably 
by  Captain  Locard,  of  the  Foundry  of  Bourges, 
but  they  had  failed  as   far  as  field-weapons 
were  concerned."     It  was  reported,  however, 
that  Herr  Haussner  had  submitted  to  Kupp 
a  model  of  a  gun  with  a  long  recoil    General 
Mathieu  accordingly  asked  Major  Deport,  then 
head  of  the  workshops  at  Puteaux,  to  con- 
struct a  similar  gun.    In  1894  Major  Deport 
submitted  to  General  Mercier,  the  Minister  of 
War,  a  field-gun  able  to  fire  twenty-five  rounds 
a  minute.     Its  accuracy  was  perfect^  and  its 
stability  was  such  that  the  two  prinapal  gun- 
ners could  remain  seated  on  the  gun-carriage 
during  firing.    Strangely  enough  it  turned  out 
that  die  information  as  to  the  Krupp  gun  was 
entirely  inaccurate.    The  News  adds:  "Inac- 
curate information  had  particularly  happy  re- 
sults for  France,  by  putting  Major  Deport  on 
the  road  to  his  great  discovery.    The  Major 
was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  too  late  in  life 
to  hope  to  rise  to  a  much  higher  rank,  and  so 
decided  to  retire  and  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
Compagnie  des  Forges,  at  Chatillon-Commen- 
try,  where,  to  this  day,  he  controls  the  artillery- 
supply." 

ARTILLERY  FIRE 

— Zones  of  silence 

Light  on  the  question  how  far  heavy  artil- 
lery fire  can  be  heard  is  given  by  Dr.  Doerr, 
a  German  scientist,  writing  in  tiie  Meteoro' 
logische  Zeitscrift  From  observations  made 
at  the  Dutch  meteorological  institute  and 
from  other  sources  of  information,  this  writer 
shows  that  the  German  heavy  mortars  used 
in  the  attack  upon  Antwerp  were  heard  to  a 
distance  of  139  to  142  miles,  but  that  at  dis- 
tances of  only  40  to  60  miles  nothing  was 
heard.  The  "zone  of  silence"  extended  to 
about  100  to  106  ipiles.  Where  the  detona- 
tions could  again  begin  to  be  heard,  howeVer, 
they  were  described  as  cspeciafly  v!6l^nt,  so 
much  so  that  the  ground  seemec'  to  tremble     ' 

The  existence  of  such  a  "zone  of  sileriCe" 
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appears  not  to  have  been  scientifically  demon- 
strated previous  to  the  presenz  war.  It  is 
mentioned,  for  example,  that  in  the  wars  of 
1866  and  1870  German  commanders  on  sev- 
eral occasions  received  instructions  to  march 
to  anv  point  where  they  might  hear  a  can- 
nonade; but  they  failed  to  render  the  ex- 
pected assistance,  and  their  explanations  were 
discredited  when  they  reported  that  they  had 
heard  nothing,  although  the  guns  had  been 
heard  by  other  troops  at  stin  more  distant 
points.  When  Frederick  the  Great  defeated 
the  Austrians  near  Liegnitz  in  1760  the  main 
body  of  the  Ai|strians  failed  to  hear  the 
artillery  fire  there  and  did  not  come  to  the 
assistance  of  their  comrades,  whereas  other 
Austrian  troops  much  farther  removed  heard 
it  and  began  their  march  toward  the  scene 
of  action. 

ASPHALT 

— Production 

Untied  States 

Although  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  mar- 
keted production  of  natural  asphalt  and  of 
manufactured  or  oil  asphalt  derived  from  do- 
mestic sources  in  the  United  States  in  1914, 
says  Dun's  Review,  the  decrease  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  greatly  increased  output, 
from  American  refineries,  of  oil  asphalt  de- 
rived from  crude  petroleum  imported  from 
Mexico. 

According  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  which  attributes  the  decline  in  asphalt 
production  from  domestic  sources  chiefly  to 
the  increasing  use  of  the  product  manufac- 
tured from  Mexican  oils,  the  output  of  natural 
asphalt  in  1914  amounted  to  77,588  short  tons, 
valued  at  $630,623;  the  output  of  oil  asphalt 
from  domestic  petroleum  amounted  to  360,683 
short  tons,  valued  at  $3,016,969 ;  and  the  output 
from  American  refineries  of  oil  asphalt  from 
Mexican  petroleum  amounted  to  313,787  short 
tons,  valued  at  $4,131,153.  Compared  with 
1913,  the  output  of  natural  asphalt  in  1914 
declined  lO  per  cent  and  that  of  domestic  oil 
asphalt  17  per  cent,  whereas  the  output  of 
Mexican  oil  asphalt  increased  174  per  cent. 

Locally,  in  Texas  and  Utah,  the  output  of 
certain  varieties  of  naturally  occurring  asphalt, 
required  for  special  purposes,  showed  a  grati- 
fying increase.  In  California  a  notable  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  oil  asphalt,  derived 
wholly  from  domestic  petroleum,  resulted 
largely  from  an  increase  in  the  use  of  asphalt 
in  highway  and  pavement  construction  in  the 
State. 

Asphaltic  material  and  products  to  the  value 
cf  $186,142  were  imported  for  consumption 
during  the  calendar  year.  Exports  during  the 
same  period  amounted  in  value  to  $1,247,020, 
leaving  a  trade  balance  of  $1,060,878  to  be 
credited  to  the  domestic  asphalt  industry. 

ASPHYXIATING  GASES 

The  ofHcial  Belgian  committee  appointed  to 
mvestigate  reported  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nations  made  a  report  Apr  29.  It  was  stated 
that  gaseous  clouds  extending  300  feet  into  the 
air  were  carried  away  from  the  German  lines 
by  the  wind.    The  clouds  were  green  in  color 


at  the  base,  gradually  shading  to  light  yellow 
toward  the  top.  Several  kinds  of  gases  appear 
to  have  been  used,  including  cnlorine,  the 
nitrous  vapors  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  and 
others,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Four  methods  were  employed  in  generating 
these  gases.  The  first  was  to  light  fires  in  the 
first  line  of  trenches  and  permit  the  wind  to 
blow  the  gas  formed  toward  the  Allies'  lines. 
The  three  other  methods  involved  inclosing 
the  gas  in  some  kind  of  missile.  These  includ- 
ed cans  thrown  either  by  hand  or  mine  howitz- 
ers, cylinders  of  compressed  gas  and  shells 
containing  compounds  which  were  transformed 
into  gas  when  they  exploded. 

The  effects  of  the  fumes  were  felt  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  They  produced  a  kind  of 
stupor,  which  lasted  for  three  or  four  hours. 

A  German  prisoner  said  that  gas  cylinders 
were  placed  along  the  entire  front  held  by  the 
i6th  corps.  There  wa^  one  every  six  feet. 
Men  especially  instruced  in  their  use  were  pro- 
vided with  smoke  helmets,  while  all  the  sol- 
diers had  respirators  served  out  to  them. 

Dr.  John  S.  Haldane,  who  was  sent  to  France 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  gases  used  by  the 
Germans  reported  Apr  28  that  death  was  due 
to  acute  bronchitis  and  its  secondary  effects. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  bronchitis  and 
accompanying  slow  asphyxiation  were  due  to 
irritant  gas. 

"These  symptoms  and  other  facts  so  far  as- 
certained point  to  the  use  by  the  German 
troops  of  chlorine  or  bromine  for  the  purposes 
of  asphyxiation.  There  also  are  facts  pointing 
to  the  use  in  German  shells  of  other  irritant 
substances. 

The  condition  of  a  Canadian  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  fumes  is  thus  described :  *'He 
was  blind  and  for  a  time  dumb.  His  blindness 
is  apparently  only  temporary— occasioned  by 
shock.  His  tongue  is  swollen  to  nearly  double 
its  normal  size,  blotched  with  black  patches, 
and  badly  ulcerated  underneath.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  excessively 
inflamed.  The  lungs  are  attacked,  and  a  very 
severe  bronchitis  has  been  set  up.  His  pulse 
is  no  more  than  a  faint  flutter.  His  tempera- 
ture is  high  and  his  respiration  labored  and 
difHcult  His  arms  and  legs  had  turned  a  mot- 
tled blue,  or  rather  violet.  This  was  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  the  fumes  preventing  the  proper 
oxidization  of  the  blood." 

One  day's  appeal  trough  the  British  press 
Apr  28  gave  the  army  all  the  respirators  need- 
ed. 

The  following  was  issued  by  the  French 
War  Office  May  2: 

"In  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  and  in  Cham- 
pagne the  enemy  employed  during  the  course 
of  the  day  divers  devices,  which,  however, 
were  without  effect.  For  example,  near 
Tracy-le-Mont  glass  tubes  which  threw  off 
in  breaking  the  odor  of  ether ;  between  Rheims 
and  the  Argonne,  bombs  charged  with  inflam- 
mable materials,  and,  finally,  gases  emitting  a 
greenish  smoke,  which  rose  over  the  lines  of 
the  enemy  without  reaching  ours." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter 
to  Premier  Asquith,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
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don,  in  a  sermon  May  16,  appealed  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  not  to  make  reprisals  against 
Germany  for  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  by 
authorizing  the  army  to  adopt  similar  means 
of  attack. 


The  French  Senate  Army  and  Navy  Com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  Georges  Clemenceau, 
Nov  i8»  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  asphyxiating  gas  by  French 
troops. 

— Protection  against 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  inventor  of  the  rapid  fire 
gun  which  bears  his  name,  was  said  June  18 
to  have  invented  what  is  described  as  ''a  very 
simple  and  cheap  apparatus"  which  will  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  the  asphyxiating  gases 
used  by  the  Germans. 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who  had  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  devising  means  of  combating 
the  poison  gas  of  the  Germans,  was  said  Aug. 
II,  to  have  designed  a  very  simple  apparatus, 
then  being  tested  by  the  government  The 
object  of  the  apparatus  is  to  cause  large  and 
rapidly  spreading  fires  by  means  of  specially 
designed  incendiary  bombs  in  the  path  of  the 
advancing  gas  at  a  distance  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  yards  from  the  Allies'  trenches,  and 
by  this  means,  since  the  heating  of  the  air 
mu«t  cause  an  upward  rush,  to  drive  the  gas 
out  of  harm's  way. 

See,  also 
European  war — Vatican 
Respirators 

ASPHYXIATION 

Two  men  were  killed  by  gaseous  fumes 
from  lily  bulbs  aboard  the  Holland-American 
liner  Ryndam  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Sept  9,  and 
a  fireman  who  went  to  their  rescue  was  over- 
come. 

ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  OF 
THE  WORLD 

Making  and  enforcing  a  code  of  adver- 
tising morality  and  efficiency  among  its 
members,  while  also  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed how  it  is  served  by  advertising,  the 
Association  is  described  by  the  periodical 
press  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant movements  for  the  promotion  of 
business  ethics  in  America. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Houston,  President  of  the 
Association,  in  World's  Work,  Sept.  says: 
•The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  is  a  sincere  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
business  men  who  are  engaged  in  publishing 
and  advertising  to  translate  business  ideals 
into  business  methods.  The  emblem  of  the 
order  is  the  word  "Truth,"  super-imposed  on 
a  map  of  the  world.  During  its  ten  years  of 
life  an  extremely  interesting  plan  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  worked  out.  Beginning  with  a 
group  of  advertising  clubs  located  in  various 
cities,  the  movement  has  grown  and  spread 
both  in  this  country  and  Canada.  The  mem- 
bership is  made  up  of  retail  merchants,  na- 
tional manufacturers,  publishers,  printers,  bill- 
board and  outdoor  advertisers — ^in  fact,  all 
who  are  concerned  with  buying  or  selling  ad- 
vertising.   Two  years  ago  various  departments 


were  formed,  of  which  there  are  now  four- 
teen. These  include  the  national  advertisers, 
the  retail  advertisers,  direct  advertisers,  the 
newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  advertising 
agents,  the  farm  papers,  the  directory  pub- 
lishers, the  business  press,  the  Graphic  Arts 
Association,  the  specialty  manufacturers,  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association,  the  Poster 
Advertising  Association,  and  the  Religious 
Press  Association.  Each  department  adopts 
standards  of  trade  practice  that  are  satisfactory 
to  the  National  Commission,  which  is  made 
up  of  three  members  from  each  departmental 
organization,  before  it  is  accepted  into  the 
club  movement.  These  standards  are  always 
a  straightforward  interpretation  of  the  Truth 
emblem  as  related  to  the  particular  adver- 
tising interest  concerned.  At  the  Convention, 
several  hundred  newspaper  publishers  and 
managers,  from  all  parts  o'f  the  country,  in 
the  Newspaper  Section,  adopted  these  four 
simple  rules  that  were  meant  to  envisage 
their  conception  of  the  Truth  emblem:  (i) 
To  make  none  but  true  statements  of  cir- 
culation. (2)  To  maintain  advertising  rates 
as  published.  (3)  To  reject  fraudulent  ad- 
vertising. (4)  To  oppose  free  publicity.  The 
clubs  conduct  a  magazine  ''Associated  Ad- 
vertising" that  has  won  a  definite  place  for 
itself  by  its  vigor  and  high  quality.  The 
Federal  Government  has  shown  great  interest 
in  the  Advertising  Club  movement,  seeing  in 
it  a  big  vital  organization  that  is  improving 
the  standards  in  the  whole  field  of  business, 
and  thus  definitely  co-operating  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  all  other  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Service  that  are  particularly  concerned 
with  business.  At  the  Convention  of  the 
Association  in  Boston  in  iQii,  resolutions 
were  adopted,  calling  on  the  Government 
to  deny  the  mails  to  fraudulent  concerns, 
just  as  they  had  been  denied  the  use  of  ad- 
vertising space  in  all  reputable  publications, 
affording  opportunity  for  co-operation  between 
the  Government  and  the  association  that  is 
being  actively  worked  out.  Since  the  year 
1911  the  Government  has  dealt  with  more 
than  15,000  cases  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  The  clubs  have  also  gone  forward 
with  their  endeavor  to  have  honest  adver- 
tising laws  passed  in  all  the  states  and  thirty- 
one  states  now  have  such  laws.  Educational 
work  is  also  extensively  carried  on  among 
retail  merchants,  and  plans  are  in  operation 
for  organizing  new  clubs  and  carrying  on  the 
wide-reaching  propaganda  of  the  organization. 
In  the  main  everything  about  this  move- 
ment has  been  sane,  strong  and  reasonable 
with  the  result  that  honest  and  believable  ad- 
vertising to-day  represents  the  great  bulk  of 
advertising.  The  dishonest  kind  is  small  and 
inevitably  doomed. 

— Eleventh  convention 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  was 
held  in  Chicago  June  20-24.  On  the  second  day 
a  fund  was  started  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  board  of  censorship  of  advertis- 
ing. The  next  day  a  new  department  was 
formed,  called  the  Daily  Newspaper  Depart- 
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ment,   to   promote   honesty   and   efficiency   in 
newspaper  advertising. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  vice-president  of 
Doubieday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  was 
unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Qubs,  June  24.  G.  W.  Thomasson  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  was  chosen  vice-president,  and 
A.  S.  Florea  of  Indianapolis  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer.  Figures  showing  that  the 
attendance  was  more  than  double  that  of  any 
previous  international  conference  were  made 
public.  The  total  number  of  paid  registrations 
was  4198.  It  was  announced  that  the  1916 
convention  would  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

ASSOCIATED  BILL  POSTERS  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTORS OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 
A  proposal  to  refer  the  Federal  Government 
dissolution  suit  against  the  Associated  Bill 
Posters  and  Distributors  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  the  recently  organized  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  was  rejected  May  14  by 
United  States  District  Judge  Landis  in  Chi- 
cago. It  was  tl\e  first  instance  of  a  request 
to  refer  to  the  new  trade  body  for  settlement 
a  suit  brought  by  the  Government  under  the 
Sherman  act.  The  request  was  made  by  at- 
torney's representing  the  defendant  corpora- 
tion. Judge  Landis,  in  denying  the, motion, 
said  that  the  Trade  Commission  act  provides 
that  a  judge  may  refer  a  case  to  that  body 
after  the  evidence  is  heard,  but  not  before,  and 
that  all  the  testimony  in  this  case  has  not  been 
taken. 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

See  also 

Press  associations 

Wilson,     Woodrow  —  Associated     Press 
Convention   Speech. 

— y%.  Hearst,  William  Randolph 

The  validity  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  under  which  the  members  may  be 
fined,  suspended  or  expelled,  was  attacked  in 
New  York  City,  Mar  24,  before  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Benton  in  the  suit  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  against  the  Associated  Press 
for  a  permanent  injunction  restraining  the 
directors  from  disciplining  him.  The  charges 
against  Mr.  Hearst  were  made  because  he 
refused  to  obey  an  order  of  the  news  associa- 
tion to  change  the  typography  of  the  front 
page  of  the  Oakland  edition  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  in  which  the  words  "Oak- 
land" and  "Examiner"  appear  in  larger  type 
than  the  remainder  of  the  title. 

—▼8.  Son  Printing  and  Publishine  Association 
Attorney-General  Gregory,  Mar  17,  dis- 
missed the  complaint  of  the  Sun  Printing  & 
Publishing  Association  against  the  Associated 
Press,  in  which  it  was  alleged  the  latter  is  a 
corporation  exercising  powers  in  violation  of 
anti-trust  laws.  The  principal  grounds  of 
complaint,  as  set  forth  in  the  formal  charges 
were: 

That  the  members  of  the  Associated  Press  are  pre- 
vented or  at  least  seriously  hindered  from  obtaining 
news  by  purchase  or  otherwise  from  any  rival  agency. 

That  the  members  of  the  Associated  Press  are  pro- 
hibited from  furnishing  the  news  collected  by  tnem 
respectively  to  anv  newspaper  which  is  not  a  member. 

That  through  the  operation  of  the  right  of  protest 


above  described,  a  newspaper  in  a  given  locality  ap- 
plying for  membership  cannot  be  elected  without  the 
consent  of  the  members  in  that  locality. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  his  opinion  re- 
garding these  specifications,  said: 

Assuming  that  the  land  of  service  in  which  the 
Associated  Press  is  engaged  is  interstate  commerce 
(a  Question  not  free  from  doubt),  I  am,  nevertheless, 
of  toe  opinion  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
act  for  a  group  of  newspapers  to  form  an  association 
to  collect  ana  distribute  news  for  their  common 
benefit,  and  to  that  end  to  agree  to  furnish  the  news 
collected  by  them  only  to  each  other  or  to  the  asso- 
ciation; provided,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  prevent 
members  from  purchasing,  or  otherwise  obtaining, 
news  from  rival  agencies.  And,  if  that  is  true,  the 
corollary  must  be  true,  namely,  that  newspapers  de- 
siring to  form  and  maintain  sucn  an  organization  may 
determine  who  shall  be  and  who  shall  not  be  their 
associates. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  in  regard  to  the 
by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press  which  de- 
signed to  prevent  its  members  from  procuring 
news  through  other  agencies,  that  he  under- 
stood the  power  had  never  been  exercised,  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  determine  that 
issue  of  fact,  since  his  conclusion  was  that  this 
by-law,  whether  it  had  been  enforced  or  not. 
should  be  abrogated. 

ASTOR,  Baron  William  Waldorf 
See 
Gkeat  Britain — New  Year's  honors  1916 

ASTRONOMY 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Apr  21, 
awarded  to   Dr.  Joel   Stebbins,   professor  of 
astronomy  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
Henry   Draper   medal    for   his   researches    in 
determining  the  light  from  the  stars. 
See  also 
Aurora  borealis 
Canopus 
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ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  RAIL- 
WAY CO. 

Announcement  was  made,  Mar  29,  that  the 
Atdiison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany had  acquired  the  St.  Louis.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain &  Pacific  Railway,  whose  line  extends 
from  Des  Moines  to  Ute  Park,  New  Mexico, 
a  trackage,  including  sundry  branches,  of  106 
miles.  It  was  stated  that  the  acquisition  of 
this  line  gave  the  Atchison  control  of  the 
traffic  which  originates  from  the  vast  Raton 
coalfields  of  Colfax  county.  New  Mexico, 
and  assured  to  the  company  also  a  practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  coal  for  loco- 
motive use. 
"ATHINAI"  (liner) 

See 
Ships  and  shipping — Accidents 

ATHLETICS 

Games,  Sports,  and  Amusements 

Olympic  gamf.s 

ATLANTIC  NATIONAL  BANK,  Providence 

See 

Banks   and   baxkinc; — Frauds   and  roh- 
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AUBERT,  Adm.  Marie  Jacques  Charles 

Admiral  Marie  Jacques  Giarles  Aubert, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  French 
Navy,  died  June  7  in  Paris.  He  formerly  was 
commander  of  the  fleet  at  Toulon. 

Admiral  Aubert  was  a  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  was  67  years  old.  He 
entered  the  service  in  1864  and  in  1874  was 
a  Lieutenant  of  a  line-of-battle  ship.  In  1891 
he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  a  frigate  and 
in  1903  became  a  Rear  Admiral.  Two  years 
later  he  became  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

AUFFENBERG,  Field  Marshal  Merits  yon 

General  Moritz  von  Auffenburg,  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  War  and  early 
in  the  war  in  command  of  an  Austrian  army, 
was  arrested  Apr  26  and  was  being  treated  as 
"a  serious  political  criminal,"  according  to  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May  28. 

According  to  the  Berner  Bund,  the  leading 
Swiss  newspaper,  von  Auffenburg  was  ar- 
rested on  April  26,  after  evidence  connecting 
him  wjth  a  gigantic  espionage  plot  with  Russia 
had  been  gathered  against  him  by  Austrian 
secret  service  men.  A  search  of  von  Auff en- 
burg's  residence  disclosed  documentary  evi- 
dence pointing  to  him  as  the  central  figure  in 
a  plot  to  sell  Austrian  and  German  military 
secrets  to  the  Russian  General  Staff  for  the 
sum  of  3,000,000  rubles,  the  Berner  Bund  de- 
clares. This  plot  was  in  the  nature  of  revela- 
tions of  military  secrets  which  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Russians  in 
the  campaign  in  East  Prussia  and  Galicia. 
The  German  authorities  demanded  von  Auffen- 
burg's  surrender  and  he  was  at  the  time  of 
writing,  confined  in  the  strong  fortress  in 
Spandau. 

Von  Auffenburg  was  Austrian  Chief  of 
Staff  from  1909  to  191 1,  when  he  became  War 
Minister.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
was  given  command  of  an  army  corps,  and 
with  it  he  won  the  important  victory  at  Kama- 
row.  Shortly  after  this  battle  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  ostensibly  because  of 
ill-health.  In  March,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
conferred  the  title  baron  on  him  and  granted 
him  the  use  of  the  title  "von  Kamarow." 

AURORA  BOREALIS 

An  aurora  borealis  which  lighted  the  whole 
of  the  northwestern  United  States  and  Can- 
ada June  16  was  followed  by  extensive  re- 
ports of  interruptions  to  telegraphic  service 
caused  by  its  electric  currents. 

AUSTRALIA 

See  also 
Railroads — Australia 
Women — Australia 

— Crops. 

The  official  figures  of  the  crops  of  Australia 
for  the  season  1913-14  are  thus  given  (Decem- 
ber, 1914)  :  Wheat — 103,352,833  bushels,  from 
9,287,096  acres;  an  average  of  11. 13  bushels 
per  acre:  oats — 15,231,466  bushels,  from 
859.043  acres ;  an  average  of  17.73  bushels  per 
acre;  maize — 9,077,662  bushels,  from  336,977 
acres;  an  average  of  26.94  bushels  per  acre; 
barley — ^3,921,545  bushels,  from  222,627  acres; 
an  average  of  17.62  bushels ;  potatoes — 131929,- 


766  bushels,  from  170,223  acres;  an  average 
of  81.66  bushels  per  acre;  hay — ^3,372,000  tons 
from  2,754,488  acres;  an  average  oi  102  tons 
per  acre;  sugar  cane — ^2,271,558  tons,  from 
160,976  acres;  an  average  of  20.84  tons  per 
acre.  Of  dairy  products  the  output  was  211,- 
557,745  pounds  of  butter,  and  15,886,712  pounds 
of .  cheese.  Bacon  and  ham  totaled  53,204,- 
652  pounds. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

January 

Count  Leopold  von  Berchtold,  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister,  author  of  the  ultimatum  to 
Servia,  resigned  on  Ja  13  and  was  succeeded 
by  Baron  Stephen  Burian  von  Rajecz,  a  Hun- 
garian cabinet  minister. 


Despatches  from  Switzerland  on  Ja  28  said 
that  telegrams  from  Vienna  told  of  riots  which 
followed  the  last  mobilization  call.  Among 
the  southern  Slavic  peoples  the  uprising  was 
particularly  violent,  clashes  with  the  soldiers 
resulting  in  a  number  of  civilians  being  killed. 

February 

Princess  Zita  of  Parma,  wife  of  Archduke 
Charles  Francis,  heir  apparent  to  the  Austrian 
throne,  gave  birth  to  a  son  Feb  9. 

May 

A  despatch  from  Vienna  May  23  stated  that 
Baron  Burian  von  Rajecz,  the  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  Premier,  had  resigned  as  a  result  of  his 
failure  to  avert  war  between  Austria  and  Italy. 
Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  was  said 
to  have  persuaded  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to 
accept  Baron  Burian's  resignation,  and  it  was 
considered  probable  that  Count  Tisza  would 
succeed  to  the  Premiership  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy. Baron  Burian  threatened  to  resign 
the  week  before  objecting  to  the  Germanic 
control  of  Austrian  affairs.  His  resignation 
was  then  refused. 

December 

It  became  known,  Dec  i,  that  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  had  accepted  the 
resignation  of  three  of  his  Ministers  and  ap- 
pointed successors  to  them.  The  resigning 
Ministers  were: 

Dr.  Karl  Heinold  DlJdynaki,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior; Dr.  Rudolph  Schuster  Edler  von  Bonnett, 
Minister  of  Commerce;  Baron  Engel  von  Mainf elder. 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Their  successors   were,   respectively : 

Prince  Hohenlohe  Schillingsfuerst,  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Accounts;  Ritter  von  Leth,  Governor 
of  the  Postal  Savinn  Bank;  Herr  von  Spitxmueller, 
Director  of  the  Kredit  Anstalt. 

See  also 

Auffenburg,  Field  Marshal  Moritz  von 
Burg,  Ferdinand 

Burian  von  Rajez.  Baron  Stephen 
Cholera — Austria-Hungary 
DuMBA,  Dr.  Constantin  Theodor 
European  war — Austria-Hungary 
LuDwiG  Salvator,  Archduke 
Ships   and    shipping — Registry — Trans- 
fers to  neutral  flags 

— Finance 

The  final  result  of  the  subscriptions  for  the 
Austrian  war  loan,  it  was  officially  announced 
(Ja  23),  amounted  to  $670,000,000.     Of  this 
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sum,  Austria  contributed  $433,000,000  and  Hun- 
gary $237,000,000. 

Official  announcement  was  made,  July  7, 
that  the  subscription  to  the  second  Austro- 
Hungarian  war  loan  amounted  to  2,650,000,- 
000  crowns  ($530,000,000). 

Austria-Hungary,  July  9,  was  said  to  have 
concluded  arrangements  for  floating  a  second 
loan  in  Germany  amounting  altogether  to 
500,000,000  marks  ($125,000,000).  Of  this  sum 
305,000,000  was  intended  for  Austria  and  the 
remainder  for  Hungary. 

"Subscriptions  to  the  new  Austrian  war 
loan  in  the  first  six  days  of  the  subscription 
period  were  estimated  to  have  amounted  to 
more  than  1,000,000,000  marks  ($250,000,000)," 
the  Overseas  News  Agency  announced  Oct  18. 

It  was  announced  from  Berlin,  Nov  20,  that 
subscriptions  to  the  third  Hungarian  war  loan 
reached  2,000,000,000  crowns  ($400,000,000), 
or  900,000,000  crowns  more  than  the  second 
war  loan. 

— Food  supply 

May  19  was  the  first  meatless  day  in  Vienna 
when,  according  to  the  new  Government  regu- 
lation, beef,  pork,  and  veal  could  not  be  of- 
fered for  sale.  The  regulation  applied  to  two 
days  each  week — Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Dispatches  from  Budapest  to  Switzerland, 
June  24,  painted  the  situation  in  the  Hungarian 
capital  in  the  blackest  colors.  The  prices  of 
food  were  said  to  be  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds ;  those  of  potatoes,  vegetables,  milk  and 
flour  having  more  than  quadrupled;  and  that 
of  bread  having  trebled.  Half  the  population 
was  threatened  with  starvation.  At  Vienna  a 
procession  of  starving  women  marched  through 
the  streets  to  the  Ministries  of  Interior,  G)m- 
merce  and  Agriculture.  •  All  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Empire  sent  delegates  to  swell 
the  melancholy  procession. 

The  confiscation  of  the  1915  vegetable  crop, 
including  peas,  lentils,  and  beans,  was  ordered 
by  the  Government  July,  24  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  speculation  and  un- 
warrantably high  prices  that  had  prevailed 
throughout  Austria.  All  existing  supplies  of 
vegetables  from  the  1914  crop  were  to  be 
seized  after  Aug  i  and  sold  under  State 
supervision. 

AUSTRG-AMERICANS 

See 

EUKOFEAN     WAR — UnITED     StATES,     RELA- 
TIONS WITH — Austro-Americans 

AUTOLYSIN 

See 
Cancer — Horowitz  treatment 

AUTOMOBILES 

See  also 
Dixie  Highway 
Ford  Motor  Co. 
"Jitney"  busses 
Lincoln  Highway 

United  States — Post  Office  Deft,  ru- 
ral DELIVERY,  Automobile 

Great  Britain 

There  were  on  Apr  i,  341,250  motor  vehicles 
of  various  descriptions  in  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of   Great  Britain,  according  to  an 


estimate  given  out  by  the  secretarjF  of  the 
(rood  Roads  Board.  The  following  is  the  com- 
pilation, as  it  is  printed  in  Automobile: 

England  United 

and  Scot-  Ire-  King. 

Walea.  land.  land.  dom. 

Automobiles     120,000  12,500  3,500  136,000 

Motorcycles  118,000  12,000  2,500  132,000 

Omnibuses   4,000  400  100  4>5oo 

Cabs    31,000  5,000  500  36,500 

Motor    trucks   over 
2  tons  capacity — 

Gasolene  10,000  z»5oo  200  11,700 

Steam    3»25o  200  50  3»5oo 

Trunks      under      2 
tons  capacity — 

Four  wheels...   12,000  i»75o  250  14,000 

Three   wheels..     2,500  500  50  3.050 

Totals  300,750       33*850       7>i5o       34i|2So 

— Astor  Cup  Race 

Gil  Anderson  in  a  Stutz  car  won  the  Astor 
Cup  race  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway, 
New  York  City,  Oct  9,  travelling  350  miles 
in  3  hours  24  minutes  42  seconds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  102.6  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  H.  G.  Stutz 
of  Indianapolis,  maker  of  the  car  received  the 
great  silver  cup.  Anderson  received  the  first 
prize  of  $20,000  and  his  team-mate  T.  Rooney, 
also  driving  a  Stutz  car,  and  covering  the 
distance  in  3  hours  25  minutes  29  seconds, 
at  the  rate  of  102.19  miles  per  hour,  received 
the  second  prize  of  $10,000.  E.  O'Donnell 
driving  a  Dusenberg  car  was  third,  covering 
the  distance  in  3  hours,  39  minutes,  55  seconds, 
at  the  rate  of  95.45  miles  per  hour.  The  race 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  races  for  the 
Astor  cup  and  was  attended  by  60,000  people. 

— Commerce — Exports 

Exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  cal- 
endar year  19 14,  according  to  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  show  the 
value  of  motor  trucks  exported  last  year  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  more  than  432  per  cent 
over  1913,  and  that  the  value  of  all  motor  ve- 
hicles exported  in  1914  was  more  than  5  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  twdve 
months.  In  1914  the  United  States  sent  abroad 
3430  commercial  vehicles  valued  at  $8,985,753, 
as  compared  with   1009,  worth  $1,686,807,  in 

1913.  The  total  of  motor  vehicles  exported  last 
year  was  25,765,  worth  $28,507,464,  as  against 
26,889,  worth  $27,030,451,  the  year  before.  Im- 
ports of  motor  cars  dropped  from  492,  valued 
at  $i,i54»873.  in  I9i3.  to  296,  valued  at  $493,305, 
in  1913. 

More  than  $6,000,000  worth  of  automobiles 
and  motor  trucks  were  exported  from  the  port 
of  New  York  during  Apr,  breaking  all  pre- 
vious records.  The  United  Kingdom  took  551 
vehicles,  valued  at  $1,216,091,  and  all  other 
countries  took  2670,  worth  $4,838,182,  making 
a  total  of  3221,  valued  at  $6,054,273.    In  April, 

1914,  the  exports  from  New  York  were  2005 
cars  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $1,533,305 — about 
one- fourth  of  this  year's  Apr  shipments. 


Exports  of  automobiles  from  the  United 
States  to  all  countries  increased  in  value  from 
$2,833,154  in  Apr,  1914,  to  $8,045,222  in  Apr, 
1915. 


The  growing  popularity  of  American-made 
automobiles  in  Argentina  is  indicated  by  the 
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fact  tha^  America's  share  of  the  total  imports 
into  that  country  rose  from  loj'^  per  cent  in 
1912  to  more  than  19  per  cent  in  1913,  the 
period  for  which  detailed  official  figures  were 
received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
June  17.  Imports  of  automobiles  into  Argentina 
in  1913  were  valued  at  $5,194,200,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  $1,003,600  worth.  Ar- 
gentina's imports  of  American  automobiles  in 
1912  were  valued  at  $544,000. 


Figures  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  automobile  exports  with  information  com- 
piled by  Alfred  Reeves,  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  show  that  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  American  manufac- 
turers exported  37,870  motor  vehicles,  valued 
at  $60,254,635,  with  parts  valued  at  $7,000,000, 
making  the  total  exports  of  the  automobile 
mdustry  $67,254,635,  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  over  the  sales  for  the  previous 
twelve  months,  which  amounted  to  $33,198,806. 

While  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in 
motor  trucks  to  European  countries,  passen- 
ger car  exports  to  Europe  show  a  substantial 
increase,  although  there  was  a  falling  off  to 
South  America  and  Canada.  The  United 
States  exported  13,996  trucks,  valued  at  $39,- 
140,682,  and  23,880  passenger  or  pleasure 
motor  vehicles,  valued  ab  $21,113,953,  with 
parts  valued  at  approximately  $7,000,000,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  $67,254,635. 

June,  191 5,  was  a  record  month,  with  the 
astounding  figures  of  2990  trucks  and  4418 
passenger  cars,  valued  at  $13,364,000. 

Exports  of  automobiles  and  parts  thereof 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  aggregated 
over  $74,000,000,  against  $38,000,000  in  1914, 
$2,000,000  in  1904,  and  $1,000,000  in  1902,  the 
first  year  of  record.  The  gains  were  most 
pronounced  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  if  the  record  made  by  July  should 
be  maintained  until  the  end  of  December,  the 
total  exports  of  automobiles  in  the  calendar 
year  1915  would  be  well  above  $120,000,000, 
says  Dun*s  Review,  Oct  30. 

All  parts  of  the  world  bought  American 
n.ot  r  trucks  and  passenger  automobiles,  about 
80  different  countries  being  represented  in  the 
year's  sales.  Our  motor  trucks  were  sold  most 
largely  in  England,  France  and  Russia.  In 
Greece,  Denmark  and  Serbia  sales  also  reached 
unparalleled  proportions.  Increased  sales  were 
likewise  made  in  many  countries  far  removed 
from  the  war  zone,  including  Canada,  Cuba, 
Central  America,  Java,  Australia,  British 
South  Africa  and  in  our  own  territories  of 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  Alaska. 

The  yecr's  exports  of  passenger  automo- 
biles were  slightly  less  than  those  of  1914. 
Large  gains  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Asiatic  Russia,  Cuba,  Central  America,  the 
British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  Vene- 
zuela and  British  East  Africa  were  more  than 
offset  by  numerous  decreases  occurring  else- 
where, notably  France,  Germany,  and  various 
countries  in  Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia. 

The  constituent  factors  in  the  automobile 
export  trade  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  were 
as  follows: 


Value  of                            1915.  1914. 

Commercial  automobiles $39, 1 40,683  $  i ,  1 8 1 ,6 1  s 

Passenger    automobiles 21,1x3,953  25,392,963 

Automobile    tires 4t963t27o  3,505,267 

Automobile  engines i»405»334  x»39i*893 

Automobile  parts 7,853.183  6,624,23* 

Total     exports     to     foreign 

countries $74,476,4aa  $38,095,966 

ToUl  to  Alaska .^          91,381  68,435 

Hawaii i.SM.sSs  i.285,25§ 

Porto  Rico   775,079  686.906 

— Licenses 

The  Maryland  Automobile  License  law  was 
upheld  as  constitutional  on  Ja  5  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  court  held  that  in 
the  absence  of  Federal  regulation  of  inter- 
state automobile  travel,  states  may  regulate 
such  traffic. 

— Motor  truck  deyelopment 

Greater  simplicity  and  flexibility,  according  to 
The  Commercial  Vehicle,  are  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  development  of  the  motor-truck 
industry  at  the  beginning  of  191 5. 

"Weight  has  been  saved  by  the  elimination 
of  many  parts  found  to  be  unnecessary  and  by 
the  use  of  high-grade  metals,  flexibly  mount- 
ed instead  of  heavier  material  rigidly  mounted. 
Flexibility,  simplicity,  and  lightness  have  all 
been  effected  by  the  use  of  snaft-drive  direct 
to  the  rear  axle ;  by  taking  torque  and  propul- 
sion through  the  vehicle  springs  direct  instead 
of  by  radius  rods  and  torque  members,  by  the 
grouping  of  the  live  units,  such  as  the  clutch 
and  ^ear-set  with  the  motor,  the  gear-set  with 
the  jack-shaft,  such  members  being  mounted 
en  masse  on  three  flexible  points  of  suspen- 
sion; by  the  use  of  tubular  drive-shafts  in 
worm-driven  vehicles  of  long  wheel-base,  thus 
doing  away  with  an  extra  universal  bearing 
and  bracket,  which  is  necessary  in  the  two-part 
solid  shafts. 

"The  motor  has  been  fitted  with  a  governor 
by  the  majority  of  heavy-truck  makers,  thus 
relieving  the  driver  of  the  care  of  keeping  the 
speed  below  a  safe  limit  and  protecting  the 
chassis  from  the  evils  of  careless  or  inten- 
tional overspeed.  There  is  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  fix  the  spark  advance  or  to  equip  the 
magneto  with  a  governor  to  control  it  auto- 
matically, thus  insuring  against  flagrant  errors 
in  spark  manipulation,  all  too  common  with 
those  vehicles  which  leave  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  firing-time  to  the  operative." 

Light  trucks  are  increasing  greatly  in  popu- 
larity. 

— Production 

United  States 

The  number  of  automobiles  built  in  the 
United  States  was  515,000  in  1914,  as  against 
350,000,  1913;  325,000.  1912. 

According  to  statistics  from  state  registra- 
tion officials  and  other  authentic  sources,  ♦he 
total  number  of  cars  and  trucks  in  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  1914,  according  to  the 
statisticians  of  Automobile,  was  1,754,570.  all 
duplicate  registrations,  dealers,  etc^  deducted. 

This  represents  a  gain  of  500.695  over  the 
total  at  the  end  of  1913.  On  July  i  the  total 
was  1,548,350  cars  and  trucks,  an  increase  of 
294,475  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  by 
Oct    I    these   figures   had    grown   to   a   totsJ 
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of  1735,369  cars  and  trucks  a  gain  of  203.503 
over  July. 

By  states,  in  ranking  order,  the  estimates 
are  as  follows: 


New    York 156,173 

Illinois    131,140 

California   123,101 

Ohio    121,265 

Pennsylvania    ....xo7,X4T 

Iowa     106,087 

Massachusetts    ...  76,8^12 

Michigan     76,389 

Minnesota     67,365 

Indiana    65,500 

Texas    64,732 

New   Jersey 58,820 

Wisconsin    53»i8o 

Missouri    50,998 

Kansas    50,467 

Nebraslca    50,000 

Washington    30,253 

Connecticut  26,2 1 8 

Georgia    20,800 

Maryland    20,213 

South   Dakota 20,080 

Tennessee  19,668 

Colorado    X7»95i 

North    Dakota....   I7t348 
Oregon    16,347 


South    Carolina...  15,000 

North    Carolina...  X4i8i5 

Maine    Mfjoo 

Virginia    13*985 

Rhode    Island 1^,331 

Kentucky    tXi746 

Florida    11,366 

Montana    10,706 

New    Hampshire. .  8,738 

Alabama    8,4^5 

Dist.  of  Columbia.  8,000 

Vermont    7»6i3 

Oklahoma    7»36o 

West    Virginia....  7*»n 

Uuh    6,139 

Arkansas    5*64S 

Arizona    4*774 

Mississippi    3*894 

Louisiana    3*5oo 

Idaho    Z,a7* 

New    Mexico 3*090 

Delaware    '*894 

Wyoming    a»4<8 

Nevada    1^487 


Total     1.754,570 


Motor  car  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  as  compiled  and  announced  in  Sept 
by  Alfred  Reeves,  gestural  manager  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
showed  the  production  to  have  been  703,537 
cars,  valued  (wholesale)  at  $523,463*803,  which 
was  an  advance  of  36  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  cars,  and  more  than  10  per  cent  in  value 
over  the  previous  twelve  months.  Sales  of 
pleasure  or  passenger  cars  of  all  types  were 
665,826,  for  which  the  manufacturers  received 
$450,941,131,  while  the  sales  of  commercial 
vehicles  of  all  types,  were  estimated  at  37,700, 
valued  at  $72,522,692.  The  figures  for  twelve 
months  ending  June  30,  1914,  were  515,101 
cars,  passenger  and  commercial,  valued  at 
slightly    more    than   $485,000,000. 

— Records  ^ 

By  driving  his  automobile  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  July  13  in  35  hours  and  43  min- 
utes, E.  C.  Patterson  shattered  all  records  for 
the  trip  of  more  than  1000  miles.  The  best 
previous  time  was  made  by  relay  drivers  and 
was  a  trifle  more  than  39  hours.  One  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  die  run  was  the  fact 
that  the  motor  of  the  car,  a  six-cylinder  tom"- 
ing  model,  was  not  stopped  once.  No  adjust- 
ments were  made  save  to  replace  a  fan  belt 
and  only  two  rear  tires  were  changed. 
— ^Tractors 

On  June  18,  Henry  Ford  confirmed  the  re- 
port that  he  had  invented  an  automobile  trac- 
tor, that  he  had  purchased  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  near  his  home  at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and 
that  he  would  begin  the  manufacture  of  trac- 
tors within  two  years.  He  said  that  he  planned 
ultimately  to  employ  20,000  men  in  this  indus- 
try, and  that  his  tractor  was  the  result  of 
thirty- four  years'  work.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  was  in  sight  when  the  engine  for  the 
Ford  car  was  perfected. 

"What  this  machine  will  do  that  is  of  world- 
wide importance,"  he  said,  "is  to  keep  young 
men  on  the  farm.  It  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
tilling  the  soil  by  one-half  or  one-third,  and  it 


will  produce  food  in  abundance  for  an  in- 
creased population.  It  will  make  work,  lots  of 
work." 

— Yellowstone  Park 

Motoring  will  be  permitted  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  beginning  Aug.  i,  Sec.  Lane 
announced  Apr  21,  thus  opening  the  last  of 
the  great  government  reserves  to  automobiles. 
Control  stations  are  to  be  established  at  Junc- 
tion points  throughout  the  park  to  regulate  traf- 
fic. Sec  Lane's  announcement  added  that  it  was 
expected  the  road  through  the  Yellowstone 
would  become  a  link  in  the  highway  to  the 
Northwest,  giving  motorists  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  some  of  the  other  national  parks. 

AVALANCHES. 

Italy 
One  of  several  avalanches  in  the  Italian  Alps 
buried  a  group  of  workmen   (Feb  13)   near 
Col  di  Tenda,  a  pass  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  in 
the  Province  of  Cuneo. 

AVERY,  Susan  Look. 

Susan  Look  Avery,  writer,  prominent  suf- 
fragist and  single-taxer,  died  at  her  home  in 
Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  Feb  2.  aged  ninety-seven 
years. 

AVIATION. 

See 
Aeronautics 

BAGNIA,  Thomas  Campbell 

Thomas  Campbell  Bagnia,  the  blind  musician 
and  composer,  died  Aug  14,  aged  64. 

BAHAMAS 
— Postage 

"The  united  States  and  the  British  Colony 
of  the  Bahamas  having  agreed  thereto,  notice 
is  hereby  given  that,  commencing  January  i, 
1915,  the  prepaid  rate  of  postage  applicable  to 
letters  mailed  in  the  Bahamas  addressed  for 
delivery  in  the  United  States  will  be  one  penny 
an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  and  to  letters 
mailed  in  the  United  States  addressed  for  de* 
livery  in  the  Bahamas  two  cents  an  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof.  Letters  unpaid  or  insuffi- 
ciently prepaid  will  be  dispatched  to  destina- 
tion subject  on  delivery  to  a  charge  equal  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  short  payment." — 
(IL  S,  Postal  Guide,  Ja.,  '15.) 

BAKER,  William  H. 

William  H.  Baker,  one  of  the  leading  cocoa 
and  chocolate  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb  25,  aged  64. 

BALSA-WOOD 

A  kind  of  wood  known  as  balsa,  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  cork,  is  de- 
scribed in  The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 
Bulletin  (St.  Louis).  Specimens  of  the 
wood,  says  the  Literary  Digest,  Oct  23,  had 
recently  been  installed  at  the  museum  in 
the  garden.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  taken 
is  closely  related  to  the  ceiba,  or  silk-cotton 
tree,  and  grows  throughout  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America,  being  one  of  the  com- 
monest trees  in  Porto  Rico,  where  it  is  known 
as  goano,  or  corkwood."  In  Martinique  it  is 
callei  "floating-wood";  in  Cuba,  lanero. 

Balsa- wood  is  of  very  great  interest  because 
of  its  extreme  light  weight.    In  fact,  so  far  as 
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known,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  of 
the  f pedes  of  pond-apple  (Anona),  it  is  the 
lightest  ^own  wood.  The  extremely  light 
character*^  of  the  wood  is  well  shown  in  the 
accompanying  compaiative  table  showing  the 
weight  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  various 
American  woods: 

Weight. 
Common  Name.  Lbs.  Per.  Cu.  Ft. 

Balsa    7-3 

Cork    13.7 

Missouri  corkwood   18.1 

White  pine  a3-7 

CaUlpa    26.2 

Cjrpress    aS.o 

Douglas  fir 32*4 

Sycamore 35*5 

Red  oak   40.5 

Maple    43*0 

Longleaf  pine  43-6 

Mahogany    45.0 

I^ocust 45-5 

White  oak  46.8 

Hickory   54-3 

Lire  oak   60.5 

Ironbark   70.5 

Lignum'Titae   7>«o 

Ebony \ 73-6 

Black    ironwood    81.0 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the  Mis- 
souri corkwood,  small  trees  of  which  are 
growing  in  the  garden,  was  the  lightest.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  weighs  18.1  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  as  compared  with  7.3  pounds  for 
balsa-wood. 

In  Porto  Rico  and  other  West  Indies  balsa 
wood  has  been  used  probably  for  a  great  many 
years  for  floats.  The  consul-general  of  Costa 
Rica  has  kindly  advised  that^  he  remembers 
using  pieces  of  balso-wood  during  his  boyhood 
while  swimming,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
equal   to   it  for  that  purpose. 

Professor  Gifford  says  that  in  the  West 
Indies  the  natives  use  it  for  poles  somewhat 
as  the  Qiinese  use  bamboo  for  shoulder  poles, 
tabacco-poles,  etc.  All  use  it  where  a  light, 
rather  strong  pole  is  needed. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  wood 
have  not  yet  been  fully  determined.  It  is 
extremely  soft  and  can  readily  be  indented 
with  the  finger-nail;  is  easily  cut  with  tools, 
planes  well,  and  is  remarkably  uniform  in 
texture.  The  pieces  received  at  the  garden 
have  no  sign  of  defects,  such  as  knots  and 
chedcs.  Balsa-wood  has  the  characteristic 
uniform  growth  frequently  noted  in  tropical 
species  that  is,  no  annual  rings  are  visible.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  actual 
fiber  per  cubic  foot  is  very  .small;  in  other 
words,  the  wood  is  made  up  of  very  thin  cell- 
walls  filled  with  air,  giving  it  an  extremely 
spongy  texture.  It  has  very  little,  if  any,  true 
wood-fiber,  as  the  cells  are  almost  parenchy- 
matous. For  so  light 'a  wood  it  appears  re- 
markably strong,  but  from  information  re- 
ceived its  lasting  power  is  very  slight  It 
absorbs  water  rapidly,  and,  unless  impregnated 
in  some  way  to  protect  it  against  water  ab- 
sorption, will  become  waterlogged  very  quick- 
ly. However,  it  is  extensively  used  when 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  paraffin. 

Balsa-wood  has  only  recently  come  into  com- 
mercial use  in  the  United  States,  being  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Costa  Rica.  It  is  now 
being  used  very  largely  after  treatment  with 
paraffin    for    making    the    floating    parts    of 


modem  life-preservers  and  for  constructing 
life-rafts.  (A  complete  life-raft  of  balsa-wood 
is  exhibited  in  the  museum  at  the  garden.) 
It  is  also  being  employed  by  the  government 
for  buoys  and  floating  attachments  to  signals. 
Another  use  to  which  it  is  being  extensively 
introduced^  is  for  interior  linings  of  refrigera- 
tors. Owing  to  its  extremely  porous  nature, 
it  acts  as  an  excellent  insulator  against  heat 
and  cold. 

BALTIMORE,  Hd. 

Mayor  James  H.  Preston,  Democrat,  was 
re-elected  at  the  municipal  election  May  4,  by 
an  estimated  majority  of  about  15,000  over  his 
Republican  opponent,  Charles  H.  Heintzeman. 
The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was  carried  by 
the  Democratic  candidates  by  about  the  same 
majorities,  and  both  brandies  of  the  City 
Council  will  be  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
Mayor  Preston's  majority  was  the  largest  ever 
received  by  a  Mayoralty  candidate  in  Balti- 
more. 

BANCROFT,  William  H. 

William  H.  Bancroft,  president  of  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Railway  and  first  vice-president 
of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
Road,  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Apr  22,  of  apo- 
plexy.   He  was  bom  m  1840. 

BANK  HOLIDAY 

See 
Gkeat  Britain 

BANKRUPTCY 

Bankruptcy  liabilities  in  the  United  States  ag- 
mgated,  in  1914,  $354,000,000,  as  against  $272,- 
672,288,  1913;  $203,117,391.  1912. 


Separation  of  the  1915  half-yearly  insolvency 
returns  according  to  occupation  shows  that  there 
were  2864  manufacturing  defaults  for  $70.- 
243,928;  trading  losses  ntunbered  9337  and  in- 
volved $97,368,432,  while  suspensions  among 
agents,  brokers  and  concerns  of  a  like  nature 
were  539  for  $20,975,175.  These  figures  com- 
pare with  2113  manufacturing  reverses  in  1914 
for  $60,^77,145  and  with  6068  trading  failures 
for  $102,228,208;  in  1914  the  other  commercial 
insolvencies  were  362,  and  the  indebtedness  of 
these  was  $21,894,377.  It  therefore  appears 
that  there  was  a  considerable  numerical  in- 
crease in  each  of  the  three  classifications  into 
which  the  statement  is  divided,  particularly  in 
the  trading  division,  where  the  difference  was 
over  50  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  only  in 
manufacturing  lines  was  the  amount  heavier 
than  in  1914,  although  the  trading  section 
would  also  have  shown  a  material  expansion 
had  the  Gafiin  suspensions  been  eliminated 
from  the  record  of  the  previous  year.  Numer- 
ically, trading  losses  made  relatively  the  best 
showing  during  the  second  quarter,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
while  in  respect  to  the  liabilities  manufacturing 
occupations  made  the  most  satisfactory  exhibit 
with  a  falling  off  of  almost  50  per  cent 

Year.  No.  Assets.  Liabilities. 

1915 12,740  $116,539,403  $188,587,535 

1914 8,543  I32.393i03a  185,099,730 

Z913 8,163  01,129,616  132,909,061 

1912 8,3x7  89,643,271  108,012,223 

19" 7,061  65,997,792  103,698,334 

1910 6,388  76,328,611  ii3i239,3o6 
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1909 6.83X  ^3'>46»007  88,54i,37S 

X90S 8.709  78,7M.s88  134>374»8|J 

«907 5,607  42tiS3f»7^  69,568,66* 

1906 5,6x3  33,8o2,oao  63,664,074 

1905 6,210  33,262,157  55,904.585 

1904 6,214  46.764,276  79,490,909 

«903 5,628  35,957,751  66,797,260 

X902 6,165  31,048,808  60.374,856 

1901 5,759  27.635,046  55,804,69« 

1900 5,332  43,436,559  74,747,45* 

There  were  12,740  commercial  failures  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  half  of  1915,  with 
an  aggregate  indebtedness,  as  reported  by  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  of  $188,587,535.  Both  in  number 
and  amount  these  figures  exceed  those  for  anv 
similar  period  in  the  past  and  compare  with 
8543  defaults,  supplying  $185,099,730,  in  the  cor- 
responding six  months  of  1914. 

The  relatively  moderate  increase  in  the  lia- 
bilities over  th6  preceding  year  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  total  at  that  time  was  distorted 
upward  of  $40,000,000.  While  the  insolvency 
statistics  make  a  decidedly  adverse  comparison 
with  former  records,  there  was  a  marked  trend 
toward  improvement,  and  the  returns  for  the 
second  quarter,  though  showing  fully  1800 
more  reverses  than  in  1914,  disclose  a  reduc- 
tion of  1692  failures  and  nearly  $23,000,000 
from  the  opening  three  months  of  the  current 
year.  This  is  a  much  better  exhibit  than  was 
made  in  the  second  quarter  of  1914,  when  the 
falling  off  in  number  was  1109,  and  the  amount, 
for  reasons  previously  stated,  rose  over  $18,- 
000,000.  The  liabilities  in  June  were  the  small- 
est of  the  year,  although,  on  the  other  hand« 
the  defaults  were  slightly  more  numerous  than 
in  May. 

See  also 

American  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Banks  and  Banking — Bankruptcy 

Brazil — Bankruptcy  of  Port  of  Para 
Company. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  PAaFic  Rail- 
road GROUP — Bankruptcy  of  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  P-/yciFic  Railway  Co. 

Claflin,  H.  B.,  Co. 

Cotton — Bankruptcies  ^ 

Green  HUT,  J.  B.,  Co.  ** 

International   Mercantile   Marine   Co. 

Manchester,  William  Angus  Montague^ 
Duke  of 

Opera — Boston  Opera  Co. 

Opera — Chicago  Grand  Opera  Co. 

Rum  ELY  Co. 

SiEGEL,  Henry,  &  Co. 

Standard  Alcohol  Co. 

Texas  &  Paofic  Railway  Co. 

Thaw,  Harry  K. 

Wabash  Railroad 

BANKS  AND   BANKING 

Bank  circulation  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $1,044,000,000  in  1914,  as  against 
$757,000,000,  1913;  $750,972,246,  1912.  Mon^ 
in  circulation  amounted  to  $3,620,000,000  in 
1914,  as  compared  with  $3,447»368i355,  1913; 
$3,350,727,580,  1912.  United  States  national 
bank  deposits  aggregated  $6,078,894,617  in  1914; 
$6,072,064,752,  1913;  $5,944,551,070,  1912.  Na- 
tional bank  loans  aggregated  $6,316,478,470  in 
1914;  $6,175,404,961,  1913;  $6,059,109,000^  1912. 
Bank   clearings    in   the   United   States   were 


$i55»337,ooo,ooo  in  1914,  as  against  $169,551,- 
826,000,  1913;  $174,914,230,000,  1912. 

The  treasury  authorities  in«  London  and 
Washington,  announced,  Ja  7,  that  the  balance 
of  international  exchange  tended  to  adjust  it- 
self and  would  not  require  special  treatment. 

The  last  of  the  $144,000,000  emergency  notes 
issued  through  the  National  Currency  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  were  retired  Ja  27. 

Returns  to  the  Comptroller  show  the  follow- 
ing list  of  banks  which  held'  gross  deposits  of 
over  $25,000,000  on  Mar  4,  191 5 : 

March  4 

Gross  Deposits.  19x5* 

National  City,  New  York $328,465,000 

Continental  and  Commercial,  Chicago 195,631,000 

Commerce,   New   York 164,611,000 

Chase,  New  York 146,484,000 

First,   Chicago    121,786,000 

First,   New    York 1 18,199,000 

Hanover,   New  York 116,943,000 

Park,   New   York ii3,o34tO00 

Mechanics  and  Metals,  New  York 108,137,000 

Shawmut,    Boston    85,565,000 

First,   Boston    77,664,000 

American   Exchanse^  New   York 7if773*ooo 

Corn   Exchange.   Chicago 68.8o3.ooo 

Philadelphia,  Tniladelphia    66,023,000 

Irving,  New  York 61,872,000 

Fourth   Street,   Philadelphia 48,111,000 

Mellon,    Pittsburgh    48,087,000 

(lirard,   Philadelpoia    44«559i000 

Marine,  Buffalo  42,368,000 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis...  43,073,000 

Merchants,    Boston    39*787 #000 

First  and   Old.   Detroit 39,254.000 

First,   St.   Paul 37,611,000 

Franklin.    Philadelphia    37,269,000 

Seaboard,   New   York 36,829,000 

First,  Cleveland  36,S37>ooo 

Liberty,   New   York 36fX33iOOO 

Bank  of  California,  San  Francisco 3S,305tOOO 

Northwestern,    Minneapolis    34,804,000 

New  York,  New  York 31,868,000 

First.    Kansas   City,    Mo 3i>5S9iOOO 

Third,   St.   Louis 31,405,000 

Mech.-American,   St.    Louts 31,346.000 

S.  B.  of  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo 30,712,000 

Fort    Dearborn,    Chicago 29,8^4,000 

Anglo-London,   Paris,   S.    F 28,084.000 

Chatham  and  Phenix,  New  York 28,000,000 

Wells  Fargo,  Nev.,  San   Francisco 27,612,000 

Importers  and  Traders,  New  York 27.522,000 

First,    Minneapolis    27,241,000 

National    City,    Chicago 26,463,000 

Corn   Exchange,   Philadelphia 26,2^5,000 

Chemical,  New  York 25,981,000 

First,    Philadelphia    25,643,000 

First,    Milwaukee   25,640,000 

Farmers*   Deposit,   Pittsburgh 25,530.000 

Merchants,  New  York   25,292,000 

Second,    Boston    25,159,000 

Citixens  Central,   New  York 25,095,000 

See  also 

Chatham  and  Phenix  National  Bank 

Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Hartford  bank  merger 

"Morris  flan"  banks 

Merchants'  National  Bank  (Boston) 

National  Bank  of  Commfjice  of  St. 
Louis 

National  City  Bank 

National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loans 

Postal  savings  banks 

RiGGS  national  bank 

United  States — T>ept,  of  Commercb — 
Annual  report 

United  States — ^Tbsasusy  Deft. — Con- 
troller OF  CusiBNCT — Annual  report 
Also  subhead  Finance  under  names  of  coun- 
tries 
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New  York  City. 

Bank  clearings  in  New  York  equalled  $83,- 
oi8^»58o,ooo  in  1914,  as  against  $94,634,2^2,000, 
1913,  $100,743^7.000,  1912. 

New  York  State 

Total  resources  of  New  York  state  savings 
banks  on  Jan  i  were  $1,912,204,573,  a  decrease 
of  $14,000,000  compared  with  Jan  i,  1914. 
Value  of  bonds  and  mortgages  held  bv  the  140 
banks  was  $1,017,493,927,  an  increase  of  $130,- 
000,000.  Amount  due  depositors  was  $1,771,- 
500,958,  an  increase  of  $30,000,000.  Cash  on 
hand  was  $14,834,658,  as  against  $11,949,272 
a  year  ago. 

Costa  Rica 

It  was  announced,  June  30,  that  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company  and  the  Irving  National  Bank 
had  aranged  a  credit  of  $500,000  to  the  Re- 
public of  Costa  Rica,  making  New  York  ex- 
change, to  cover  imports,  available  in  Costa 
Rica.  This  facility  was  the  first  practical 
result  of  the  Pan-American  Financial  Con- 
ference. 

Great  Britain 

It  was  announced  May  14  that  after  the 
Whitsuntide  holidays  English  banking  hours 
would  be  reduced  two  hours  daily  to  enable  ad- 
ditional clerks  to  enlist. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  banking  hours  in 
London  was  found  impractical,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  unanimity  among  banks  and  bankers. 
Therefore  the  entire  question  was  deferred, 
June  6,  and  the  banking  hours  in  London  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country  remained 
from  nine  o'clock  to  four,  instead  of  from 
ten  to  three,  as  proposed. 

See  also 

Great  Britain,  Dec.  10. 

Russia 

American  Consul  North  Winship,  at  Petro- 
grad,  Russia,  sent  in  a  report,  Apr  5,  giving 
the  following  statistics  ds  showing  the  steady 
increase  of  deposits  in  the  Russian  savings 
banks  since  the  declaration  of  war:  1913,  $17,- 
510,000;  1914,  $43,260,000;  Dec,  1913,  $361,000; 
December,  1914,  $14,987,000:  first  two  weeks 
of  Jan,  1914,  $155,000;  first  two  weeks  of 
Jan,  1915,  $7,880,000.  For  the  entire  year 
1914  there  was  thus  an  increase  of  $25,750,000 
over  1913,  of  which  $14,626,000  fell  to  Dec 
alone.  As  the  increase  for  the  first  half  of 
Jan,  1915,  amounted  to  $7,725,000,  the  increase 
for  the  entire  month  will  probably  be  $15,450,- 
000.  thus  exceeding  the  increase  for  Dec.  1914. 

In  accounting  for  the  increase,  the  following 
causes  were  mentioned:  the  prohibition  of  the 
Fale  of  vodka  (among  the  poor)  ;  the  stoppage 
of  importation  of  foreign  articles  of  luxury; 
the  curtailment  in  private  entertaining,  as  well 
as  restaurant  and  cabaret  business;  the  severe 
retrenchment  in  the  imperial  theaters;  the  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  families  on  account  of 
absences  due  to  army  service;  the  employment 
of  women  who  are  not  usually  wage-earners  in 
hospital  work;  charity  funds  collected  in  ad- 
vance for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families  and 
hospitals;  the  increased  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  families  of  the  great  numbers  of  reserve 
officers. 


In  all  government  institutions  and  in  most 
large  private  firms  and  companies  men  called 
to  the  colors  as  reserve  officers  receive  half 
their  regular  salaries,  paid  directly  to  their 
wives.  The  wives  of  reserve  officers  employed 
by  the  government  also  receive  15  cents  a  day 
(called  "dinner  money")  and  a  rent  allowance. 
These  sums,  combined  with  the  regular  officers' 
pay  received  by  the  husband  according  to  his 
rank,  increase  the  family  budget,  often  doub- 
ling it  over  its  normal  figure.  Sick  and 
wounded  officers  also  receive  special  allowances 
if  they  need  other  medical  attendance  than  that 
offered  in  the  regular  hospitals. 

— Bank  report  form 

Some  rather  drastic  changes  in  the  blank 
form  for  report  of  condition  of  national  banks 
were  made  public  by  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency John  Skelton  Williams  on  Apr  29.  Each 
bank  was  sent  three  blank  report  forms  and 
two  publishers'  certificates  on  that  date.  One 
of  the  blank  report  forms  is  to  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  reserve  agent  of  the  district  in 
which  the  national  bank  is  situated. 

The  banks  will  be  required  on  the  new  form 
to  report  all  such  confidential  items  as  rents, 
overdrafts,  directors'  fees,  etc.  In  view  of  the 
pending  suit  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank  pro- 
testing against  the  alleged  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  Comptroller  because  he  demanded 
so  many  reports  and  other  things  of  the  bank 
the  changes  in  the  report  form  are  of  special 
significance.  The  new  report  form  requires 
information  as  to  all  the  bills  receivable  owned, 
all  U.  S.  bonds  owned,  whether  pledged  or  un- 
pledged, all  bonds  or  securities  owned,  pledged 
or  unpledged,  revenue  received  from  the  bank 
building,  amount  of  overdrafts,  etc. 

See  also 
RiGGS  National  Bank 

— Bankruptcy 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Uniontown, 
which,  until  March.  1914,  led  the  roll  of  honor 
banks  in  this  country,  Ja  18  was  closed  at  the 
order  of  the  directors.  The  bank  has  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  and  in  the  last  statement  the  sur- 
plus was  given  as  $1,000,000.  President  Thomp- 
son is  one  of  the  largest  individual  owners  of 
coal  lands  in  the  country,  and  it  was  reported 
the  previous  week  he  was  about  to  close  deals 
in  coal  lands  amounting  to  $18,000,000.  Failure 
of  these  transactions,  it  was  reported, 
caused  the  closing  of  the  bank.  John  Skelton 
Williams,  Controller  of  the  Currency,  said,  J., 
21.  that  J.  V:  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Uniontown  Bank  in  April,  1913,  had  loans 
direct  and  indirect,  and  discounted  paper  total- 
ing $1,347,000,  or  more  than  half  the  deposits 
of  the  bank. 


The  German  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 
was  closed  by  order  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Mar  4. 


The  Mercantile  National  Bank  in  Pueblo. 
Colo.,  closed  its  doors  Mar  29,  after  a  run  by 
depositors.  The  bank  is  capitalized  at  $2.0,000. 
and  its  statement  gave  deposits  of  $1,313,859. 


Controller  Williams,  June  10,  issued  a  state- 
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ment  on  the  closing  of  the  Union  National 
Bank,  of  Monroe,  La.,  with  a  capital  of  $200,- 
000  and  $40,000  surplus,  which  was  closed  the 
day  before  by  its  directors.  "Its  troubles," 
said  the  Controller's  statement,  "appear  to 
have  been  caused  by  improvident  management, 
excessive  loans  to  certain  officers  and  direc- 
tors, disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional bank  laws,  and  failure  of  the  directors 
to  give  proper  attention  to  the  bank's  affairs." 


The  Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  was  closed,  Dec  22,  by  order  of 
the  State  Department  of  Banking.  It  was 
announced,  Dec  25,  that  Henry  C.  Frick 
would  take  over  the  accounts  of  some  40,000 
children  depositors  and  pay  them  their  de- 
posits, amounting  to  a  total  of  $167,136. 

— Checks 

What  bankers  said  was  the  largest  check 
ever  drawn  on  an  American  bank,  was  paid 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  June 
I,  by  Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  The  amount 
of  the  draft  was  between  $62,000,000  and  $63,- 
000,000.  The  check  represented  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  by  the  railroad  to  a  syndicate 
headed  by  Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of 
$65,000,000  4^  per  cent  bonds,  issued  by  the 
company. 

— Federal  Reserve  Board. 

On  Ja  5  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  issued 
tentative  regulation  regarding  the  purchase 
of  municipal  warrants  by  Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

Charging  that  the  "money  trust"  controlled 
the  Federal  Reserve  system,  Repr.  Lindbergh 
(Ja  6)  introduced  a  resolution  for  a  House 
inquiry. 

The  first  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  sent  to  Congress  Ja  27.  In  re- 
viewing its  work  for  the  past  5  months,  the 
board  stated  the  system  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment, and  declared  the  duty  of  the  board 
is  to  anticipate  and  prevent  rather  than  to  await 
emergencies.  The  report  for  the  first  time 
makes  public  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve agents  and  governors  of  the  12  banks, 
which  total  $147,900.  The  board  declared  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  $100,000,000  gold 
pool  became  evident  almost  immediately,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  cotton  loan  could  not  be 
measured  by  actual  amounts  loaned.  The  por- 
tion of  the  report  relating  to  the  cotton  loan 
fund  was  criticised  by  many  bankers  (Ja  29), 
who  declared  the  fund  was  not  needed  and 
was,  moreover,  too  greatly  restricted. 


New  regulations  governing  rediscount  of 
commercial  paper  by  federal  reserve  banks 
were  issued  Ja  29  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  They  were  designed  to  meet  objec- 
tions to  those  first  issued  on  account  of  their 
stringent  requirements  for  information  re- 
garding the  financial  condition  of  borrowers 
from  member  banks.  The  new  regulations 
will  not  require  statements  of  financial 
condition  when  members  of  banks  present 
depositors'  paper  for  rediscount  in  the 
following  cases:  Where  bills  bear  the  signa- 
tures of  purchaser  and  seller  of  goods  and 


present  prima  facia  evidence  that  they  were 
issued  for  goods  actually  purchased  or  sold; 
where  the  aggregate  amount  of  obligations  of 
a  depositor  actually  rediscounted  and  offered 
for  rediscount  do  not  exceed  $5000,  or  where 
bills  are  specifically  secured  by  approved  ware- 
house receipts  covering  readily  marketable  sta- 
ples. In  issuing  the  new  regulation,  the  board  an- 
nounced it  had  not  modified  its  views  upon  the 
general  principle  of  the  desirability  of  credit 
information  in  detail  concerning  borrowers 
whose  paper  comes  to  reserve  banks.  The 
present  step  is  taken,  it  was  pointed  out,  to 
facilitate  operations  "particularly  during  the 
initial  period."  In  a  regulation  relating  to 
agricultural  paper,  the  board  announced  re- 
serve banks  may  discount  such  paper  with  a 
maturity  of  more  than  three,  but  not  less  than 
six,  months  in  an  amount  equal  to  a  percentage 
to  be  fixed. 


The  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  reserve 
banks  to  include  rediscounting  and  open  mar- 
ket transactions  in  bankers'  acceptances  was 
authorized  by  a  regulation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  issued  Feb  12,  which  makes  effec- 
tive sections  13  and  14  of  the  Glass-Owen  law. 
The  law  makes  eligible  for  rediscount  only 
those  acceptances  which  bear  the  indorsement 
of  at  least  one  member  bank.  Preferential 
rates  are  to  be  fixed  for  dealings  in  acceptances 
so  indorsed  as  compared  with  those  which  do 
not  bear  the  signature  of  a  member  bank. 

The  reserve  banks  may  rediscount  only  such 
acceptances  as  are  based  on  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  goods  and  which  bear  maturi- 
ties not  exceeding  three  months.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  acceptances  for  a  reserve  bank  may 
not  exceed  one-half  the  capital  stock  and  sur- 
plus of  the  bank  for  which  the  rediscount  is 
made,  nor  may  a  member  bank  discount  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  cent,  of  capital  and  surplus  as 
accommodation  for  a  single  corporation. 


Discounting  acceptances  growing  out  of  the 
foreign  trade  by  Federal  reserve  banks  was 
authorized  by  a  Senate  bill  passed  Mar  2  by 
the  House.  The  bill  was  designed  to  facilitate 
financing  of  foreign  business,  and  was  signed 
by  the  President. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  upon  petition 
of  banks  in  that  vicinity,  designated  the  city 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  a  reserve  city,  Mar  22. 
The  action  taken  was  recommended  by  the 
Federal  reserve  agent  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
combined  deposits  of  the  six  national  banks  in 
Nashville  is  stated  in  the  petition  as  $20,077,907. 

The  board  has  adopted  the  following  re- 
quirements as  necessary  before  consideration 
will  hereafter  be  given  to  the  designation  of 
any  city  as  a  reserve  city: 

"A  population  of  at  least  50,000;  conibined 
capital  and  surplus  of  national  banks  in  the 
applying  city  of  not  less  than  $3,000,000,  with 
deposits  of  not  less  than  $10,000,000;  indorse- 
ment of  the  application  by  at  least  fifty  na- 
tional banks  located  outside  of  the  applying 
city,  who  will  state  that  they  are  carrying,  or 
intend   to   carry   upon   such    designation,   ac- 
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counts  with  a  national  bank  in  the  applyinfi: 
City. 


To  meet  with  the  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  reserve  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  Mar  3,  the  Federal  Reserve  coard, 
Apr  3,  reissued  its  regulations  on  baiters'  ac- 
ceptances. The  amendment  to  the  act  permits 
the  board  to  authorize  the  banks  to  purchase 
acceptances  in  quantities  more  than  50  per  cent, 
but  not  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  capital 
and  surplus  of  the  banks.  The  previous  reg- 
ulations limited  the  amount  to  50  per  cent. 


A  central  or  general  gold  fund,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  twelve  reserve  banks,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  inter-district  clearances,  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  Apr  7. 

It  is  understood  that  the  central  gold  fund 
plan,  approved  by  the  board,  was  substantially 
the  same  which  was  suggested  by  a  committee 
representing  the  twelve  governors.  The  board 
accepted  the  report  of  the  governors'  commit- 
tee, but  decided  at  the  time  to  consider  only 
inter-district  clearances. 

The  reserve  banks  will  be  allowed  to  count 
the  gold  contributed  to  the  fund  as  part  of 
their  reserves,  and  will  receive  some  interest 
on  it  through  charges  made  for  clearing 
checks.  Transportation  charges  on  gold  ship- 
ments will  be  paid  by  banks  requesting  such 
shipments. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  May  began 
the  publicaticm  of  a  Federal  reserve  bulletin, 
intended  to  afford  a  general  statement  concern- 
ing business  conditions  and  events  in  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  svstem,  of  interest  to  all  member 
banks.  It  included  consolidated  statements  of 
bank  condition  and  such  abstracts  of  corre- 
spondence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  state- 
ments and  facts  relating  to  the  national  banks 
and  Treasury  Department,  and  actions  taken 
by  Federal  and  State  Governments  as  had  a 
direct  relationship  to  banking  problems.  It 
was  planned  to  publish  from  time  to  time 
brief  comparative  reports  concerning  the  oper> 
ations  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  in  the 
several  districts,  and  to  include  opinions  of 
the  counsel  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  re- 
leased for  publication,  such  opinions  of  coun- 
sel of  the  several  banks,  or  general  interest 
and  reports  of  legislation.  National  and  State, 
affecting  the  member  banks.  The  bulletin  was 
distributed  free  to  Federal  reserve  banks  and 
to  member  banks.  A  subscription  price  for 
others  was  to  be  determined  later. 


Regulations  issued  July  16  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  prescribe  conditions  under 
which  "trade  acceptances"  may  be  rediscount- 
ed  at  regional  banks.  The  regulation  defined 
a  trade  acceptance  as  a  bill  of  exchange  hav- 
ing a  definite  maturity  and  payable  in  dollars 
in  the  United  States,  having  the  obligation  to 
pay  accepted  by  an  acknowledgment  across  its 
face  by  the  person  or  corporation  on  whom  it 
is  drawn.  To  be  eligible  for  rediscount  at  a 
reserve  bank  such  trade  acceptances  must  be 


indorsed  by  a  member  bank;  must  have  a 
matarity  at  the  time  of  discount  of  not  more 
than  ninety  days,  and  must  be  accepted  by  the 
purchaser  of  goods  sold  by  the  drawer  of  the 
bill. 


At  the  end  of  its  first  year,  Nov  16,  the 
Federal  reserve  banking  system  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  Congress  of  Dec  23,  1913,  em- 
braced 7630  banking  institutions,  mostly  na- 
tional, the  aggregate  paid-in  capital  approxi- 
mated $55,000,000,  total  deposits  were  nearly 
$400,000,000,  and  the  gold  holdings  about 
$300,000,000. 

The  reserve  act  contemplated  a  gradual 
transfer  of  reserves  of  member  banks  located 
in  the  smaller  cities,  the  entire  change  by 
which  deposits  held  by  correspondents  in  the 
larger  centers  should  no  longer  be  counted  sls 
legal  reserves  not  going  into  full  effect  until 
three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
reserve  banks,  that  is,  Nov  16,  1917.  The 
second  transition  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  when  banks  in  non-reserve  cities 
were  obliged  to  increase  by  one-twelfth  the 
portion  of  reserves  required  to  be  kept  in 
the  Federal  reserve  banks  of  the  district  in 
which  they  were  located.  Banks  in  reaenre 
cities  were  obliged  to  increase  the  reserve 
holdings  in  the  reserve  banks  by  one-fifteenth. 

While  the  reserve  banks  had  been  fully 
organized  they  had  yet  had  limited  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  principal  function,  namely, 
the  issuance  of  currency  against  commercial 
paper  held  b^  the  member  banks.  The  redis- 
counting  faalities  of  the  banks  had  thus  far 
been  only  slightly  utilized  because  the  preva- 
lence of  easy  money  made  it  unnecessary  for 
member  banks  to  seek  accommodations. 


The  advisory  council  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  voted  unanimously,  Nov  16,  in  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  held  at  that  time  by  John  Skel- 
ton  Williams,  because  of  the  conviction 
on  the  part  of  many  bankers  that  the  office 
became  obsolete  with  the  organization  of  the 
board.  It  was  declared  that  the  duplication 
of  reports  and  diffusion  of  authority  were 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  bulk  of  the 
state  banks  to  enter  the  reserve  system. 

New  regulations  for  a  method  of  retiring 
national   bank   circulation   and   of   refunding 
United  States  2  per  cent,  bonds,  as  provided 
for  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  act,  received 
the  approval  of  Sec.  McAdoo,  Dec  11.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  plan,  on  and  after  Dec  23,  191 5, 
when  Section  18  became  effective,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  designate  the  securities 
to  be  bought  and  the  Treasury  would  arrange 
for  cancellation. 
See  also 
Banks  and  Banking — Gold  Pool 
Cotton — Federal  aid  to  GRO^^'ERs 
Cotton  pool 

— Frauds  and  robberies 

Additional  indictments  returned  in  Chicago 
on  Jan  26,  in  connection  with  the  wrecked  La 
Salle  Street  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  charged 
William  Lorimer,  president;  Charles  B.  Mun- 
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day,  vice-president;  and  Henry  W.  Huttig,  a 
director,  with  misapplication  of  funds.  The 
indictments  constitute  the  third  formal  charge 
against  Munday,  the  second  agaiiist  the  former 
United  States  Senator,  and  the  third  against 
Huttig.  The  first  indictment  is  against  Lori- 
mer  on  twenty-six  counts,  and  charges  misuse 
of  $61,500  of  the  bank's  funds.  In  each  in- 
stance, Munday  is  charged  with  aiding  the 
president.  The  second  indictment  charges 
Munday  in  twenty-six  counts  with  the  misuse 
of  $125,000.  The  third  charges  in  sixty  counts 
the  misuse  of  $80,000  bv  Munday  and  Huttig. 


Charles  B.  Munday  was  found  guilty  in 
Morris,  111.,  Nov  19,  of  criminal  conspiracy 
to  wreck  the  La  Salle  Street  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  allied  banks  in  the  so-called 
Lorimer-Mundy  financial  structure.  The  jury 
was  out  barely  six  hours. 

On  Feb  i  the  trial  was  continued  until 
Apr  17.  The  accused  obtained  changes  of 
venue  Apr  26. 


Edward  P.  Metcalf,  ex-president  of  the 
Atlantic  National  Bank,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
was  found  guilty  on  Ja  23  on  all  ten  counts, 
and  Henry  E.  De  Kay,,  a  New  York  broker, 
guilty  on  all  but  one  count,  of  indictments 
charging  misapplication  of  the  bank's  funds. 
The  bank  closed  its  doors  in  April,  1913,  owing 
$219,000. 

Metcalf  was  sentenced,  Mar  22,  to  serve 
five  years. 


Harry  W.  Foster,  vice-president  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  defunct  Roseville  Trust  Company, 
was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  Newark,  N.  J  , 
Apr  16,  of  having  knowingly  overdrawn  his 
account  nearly  $400.  The  chief  witness 
against  him  was  Raymond  E.  Smith,  who  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and 
who  is  serving  a  seven-year  prison  term  foi 
his  part  in  the  wrecking  of  the  bank. 


Seven  officers  and  directors  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  of  Macon,  were  in- 
dicted by  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  May  18,  on  charges  of  misapplication  of 
funds  in  connection  with  alleged  excessive 
loans  and  false  entries  in  reports  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Those  indicted  were: 
E.  Y.  Mallary,  president;  J.  J.  Cobb,  vice- 
president;  Thad  C.  Parker,  E.  N.  Jelks,  Leon 
S.  Dure  and  Frank  L.  Mallary,  directors,  and 
E.  Nat  Lewis,  cashier.  The  bank  was  ab- 
sorbed in  191 4  by  other  local  banks. 

— Gold  pool 

Voting  that  the  $107,000,000  gold  pool 
formed  in  1914  for  the  relief  of  the  foreign 
exchange  market,  was  no  longer  necessarv, 
the  Gold  Fund  Committee  at  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  City,  Ja  22,  decided  to  dissolve 
the  pool  and  return  the  cash  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Formal  announcement  was  made  Mar  12  of 
the  termination  of  the' gold  pool. 

All  subscribers  to  the  pool  have  received  the 
amount  of  their  contributions.  Total  expenses 
of   administering  the    fund   were   $16,542,    of 


which  $11,206  represented  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting gold  to  New  York  and  Ottawa.  The 
balance  was  spent  for  clerk  hire,  printing, 
cablegrams  and  postage.  The  committee,  com- 
posed of  leading  bankers,  served  without  pay, 
as  did  its  legal  advisers. 

Europe. 
—Gold  Reserve 

On  Dec  3if  1914.  the  stores  of  gold  in  the 
principal  government  banks  of  Europe  were 
as  follows  (the  stores  on  Jan  i,  1914,  and  the 
gains  during  the  year  being  added  in  the  paren- 
thesis) : 

England,  $338,781,350  ($i7o,543,oso;  gain, 
$168,238,300). 

France  (Oct  15),  $808,767,357  ($683,998,575; 
gain,  $124,768,800). 
$221,716,110). 

Germanv   $505,896,540    ($284,180,430;    gain, 

Russia,  $862,416,750  ($826,070,250;  gain,  $36,- 
346,500). 

Austria-Hungary  (July  30),  $246,442,750; 
($251371.750,  Jan  1st). 

Italy,  $229,159,125  ($222,236,625;  gain,  $6,- 
923.500). 

Spain,  $111,496,125  ($93,448,875;  gain.  $18,. 
047,250). 

Netherlands,  $84,490,500   ($61,137,375;  gain, 

$23,353,125). 

•    Belgium,  $74,977,500  ($40,608,750;  gain,  $34,- 

368,750). 

Switzerland,  $46,335,900  ($33,213,375;  gain, 
$13,122,525). 

— Guaranteed  deposits 

Sec  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo,  Apr  8,  made 
public  the  text  of  the  opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  Gregory  holding  that  national  banks 
may  contract  with  an  insurance  or  guaranty 
company  for  the  guarantee  of  its  deposits. 
The  opinion  was  rendered  in  response  to  a 
request  from  certain  national  banks  and  a 
guaranty  company  for  further  interpretation 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
1908-1909  on  this  same  subject. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  in  part :  "A  contract  of  in- 
surance of  guaranty  such  as  described  in  the 
question  submitted,  may  afford  protection  to 
depositors  by  securing  the  performance  of  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  bank  which  other- 
wise might  not  be  performed.  And  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  such  a  contract, 
at  the  same  time,  may  prove  valuable  to  the 
bank  because  of  the  confidence  it  may  assure. 
No  reason  is  perceived  for  prohibiting  a  na- 
tional bank,  in  the  discretion  of  its  directors, 
from  so  securing  its  depositors,  or  for  denying 
to  the  bank  such  benefits  as  they  believe  may 
accrue  in  the  form  of  increased  confidence  re- 
sulting from  such  a  contract." 

Mr.  Gregory  then  referred  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Attorney-General  under  date  of  July  28, 
1908,  and  Apr  6,  1909.  "As  I  view  these  opin- 
ions," declared  Mr.  Gregory,  **the  conclusion 
in  neither  of  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
clusion reached  herein." 

— Legislation,  New 

The  following  legislation  has  been  adopted 
during  the  current  year:  A  bill  designed  to 
punish  the  making  of  false  statements  to  ob- 
tain credit  has  been  adopted  by  three  additional 
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states — New  Hampshire,  West  Virginia  and 
Wyoming.  Two  states  have  passed  bills  pun- 
ishing those  who  make  derogatory  statements 
affecting  banking  institutions,  namely,  Kansas 
and  North  Carolina.  Three  states  also— Idaho, 
Kansas  and  North  Dakota — have  passed  bills 
to  punish  the  issuing  of  checks  and  drafts 
without  sufficient  funds  to  meet  them.  In 
Idaho,  bills  covering  the  payment  of  deposits 
in  two  names  and  in  trust  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  state  banking  law,  and  in  Kansas 
the  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  relative  to  the 
competency  of  bank  notaries. 

A  bill  to  protect  a  bank  from  excessive  dam- 
ages where  it  refuses  payment  of  a  check 
through  error  has  been  passed  this  year  in 
Idaho  and  Montana.  It  provides  that  "no 
bank  shall  be  liable  to  a  depositor  because  of 
the  non-payment,  through  mistake  or  error  and 
without  malice,  of  a  check  which  should  have 
been  paid,  unless  the  depositor  shall  allege  and 
prove  actual  damage  by  reason  of  the  such 
non-payment,  and  in  such  event  the  liability 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  damage  so 
proved." 

— National  Banks,  Resources  and  Liabilities 

of,  Dec  31,  '14 

The  abstract  compiled  bv  the  Comptroller  of 

the   Currency  showing  the   condition   of  all 

national  banks  in  the  United  States  on  Dec  31,* 

19 1 4,  is  as  follows. 

■Sources  jy^  3,^  ip,^ 

Loans  and  discounts. $6,347,636,510 

Overdrafts  15,798,32^ 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 739t  160,340 

Misc.  secur.  to  secure  circulation 209,400,603 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  deposits. . . .  47,8^10,427 

Other  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  deposits. . . .  72,885,060 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand 5*003,963 

Premiums  on  U.  S.  bonds 3*084,194 

Bonds,  securs.,  etc  (other  than  stocks).  988,157,510 

Stocks,  including  prem.  on  same 61,394,185 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures..  271,464,956 

Other  real  estate  owned 43»25o*037 

Due  from  Federal  Res.  Bank 261,459,775 

Due  from  approved  res.  agents 583*664,900 

Due    from    ranks   and    bankers    (other 

than  above)   575*334*679 

Outside  checks  and  other  cash  items....  33*867,431 

Checks  on  banks  in  the  same  place 31,781,266 

Exchanffes  for  Clearinff  House 262,433,419 

Notes  of  other  national  banks 69,466,313 

Federal  reserve  notes 2,ox3>685 

Clearing  House  loan  certificates 

Lawful  money  res.  in  bank,  viz:  total 

specie S34>857.ii3 

Legal-tender  notes  128,370,974 

Amount  paid  on  account  of  $100,000,000 

gold  fund  12,404,075 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer.  43,752,166 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer 12,616,157 

Total  $«  1,35  7.086,0 1 7 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  stock  paid  in $1,065,951*505 

Surplus  fund  726,935,755 

Undiv.  profits,  less  cxp.  and  taxes  paid..  281,924,667 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 848,806,773 

Due  to  Federal  Reserve  Bank 82,858 

Due  to  approved  reserve  agents 41, 353,770 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers  (other  than 

above)  1,828,435*^41 

Dividends  unpaid 20,234,253 

Demand  deposits  5|i75*i4o,032 

Time  deposits   1,171,222,217 

U.  S.  bonds  borrowed 34,586,272 

Other  bonds  borrowed 26,308,909 

Securities  borrowed 774,o66 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted 35*586,864 

Bills  jpayable 96,855*492 

Liabilities  other  than  those  above  stated.  2,887,335 

Total  $11,357,086,017 


See  also 
Banks  and  banking — Bank  report  form 
Banks   and  banking  —  Guaranteed   de- 
posits 
Banks  and  banking — Over  drafts 
Banks  and  banking — Personal  responsi- 
bility of  directors 
Banks  and  banking — Trustee  powers  of 

BANKS 

^Oklahoma  Bank  Guarantee  law 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  divided  five 
to  four,  on  Ja  5,  in  construing  the  Oklahoma 
bank  guaranty  law,  the  majority  holding 
that  the  holder  of  a  claim  as  a  depositor 
against  an  insolvent  bank  in  that  State  cannot 
bring  an  action  in  the  courts  to  recover  from 
the  guaranty  bank  board.  The  issue  was 
whether  an  action  brought  to  recover  was  an 
action  a^inst  the  State  of  Oklahoma  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
wiU  not  permit  a  State  to  be  sued  without  its 
consent.  The  decision  establishes  a  precedent 
under  bank-deposit  guarantee  laws. 

See  also 
Banks   and  banking — Guaranteed   de- 
posits 

— Overdrafts 

John  Skelton  Williams,  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  gave  out  a  statement,  Feb  7,  declar- 
ing that  his  effort  to  break  up  the  practice  by 
national  banks  of  allowing  overdrafts  ^  was 
meeting  with  general  approval  by  national 
banks. 

— Pass  books 

A  decision  of  importance  to  savings  bank 
depositors  was  handed  down  by  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York  City  May  22  in  a  suit  of 
Joseph  Meighan  against  the  Emigrant  Indus- 
trial Savings  Bank,  in  which  the  court  held 
that  a  depositor  had  a  right  to  withdraw  funds 
without  producing  his  passbook  upon  giving  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  failure  to  do  so. 

—Personal  Responsibility  of  Directors 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  called  on 
the  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  City,  Feb  S,  personally,  to 
make  good  certain  losses  sustained  by  the  bank 
through  stock  transactions.  The  directors  of 
the  bank,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  have 
yielded  to  the  Comptroller's  demand.  The  ex- 
act amount  involved  could  not  be  learned. 

The  losses  which  the  Bank  of  Commerce's 
directors  were  called  on  to  make  good  resuUed 
from  transactions  or  investments  which  Comp- 
troller Williams  contended  were  without  au- 
thority in  law.  They  did  not  constitute  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  but  there  was  nothinc  in  the 
national  banking  act  which  authorized  them. 

Five  other  national  banks  in  New  York  were 
called  upon  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  collect  from  directors  who  were  in  office  a 
few  years  ago,  or  from  the  estates  of  men  who 
were  then  directors  and  have  since  died,  their 
proportionate  share  of  sums  lost  in  business 
ventures  outside  of  a  national  bank's  province, 
for  restoration  to  the  banks'  surplus.  For  the 
six  New  York  banks  the  amount  of  losses 
which  it  was   determined  to   restore  to   the 
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Stockholders  m\\  not  total  more  than  about 
$2,000,000,  it  is  said. 

—Trustee  povers  of  banks 

It  became  known,  Apr  lO,  that  trust  com- 
panies represented  in  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  had  decided  to  test  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  the  consti- 
tutionality of  that  section  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve act  which  permits  national  banks  to 
assume  functions  heretofore  limited  to  trust 
companies.  Chief  of  these  is  the  power  of 
acting  as  trustee  for  estates.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  trust  company  section  of 
the  association  has  requested  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  refrain  from  granting  further 
trust  company  powers  to  national  banks  until 
the  decision  of  the  court  has  been  handed 
down. 

— War  revenue  act 

Three  test  suits  attacking  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  war  revenue  act  passed  Oct,  1914, 
by  Congress,  affecting  the  tax  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  banks,  were  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Chicago,  Apr  23. 

The  result  of  the  suits  will  affect  25,000 
banks  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Levy 
Mayer,  of  counsel  for  the  three  banks  con- 
cerned in  the  suits — ^the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  the 
Hibernian  Banking  Association. 

''BARALONG"  CASE 

See 

European    war — Naval   operation  —  In 

BLOCKADE  ZONE — "BaRALONG''  CASE 

BARANT,  Robert,  H.D. 

See 
Nobel  frizes 

BARBADOS— Commerce 

During  1913,  Barbados  sold  in  the  world's 
markets  a  value  of  $2,567,595,  and  bought  a 
value  of  $6,584,661.  The  countries  which 
bought  most  of  her  products  were  Canada 
($1,518,606),  United  States  ($336,762),  Great 
Britain  ($268,485),  and  Newfoundland  ($223,- 
684).  Barbados  bought  most  heavily  from 
Great  Britain  ($2,S23,&9)»  United  States  ($1,- 
855.397).  and  Canada  ($936,778).  The  princi- 
pal products  sold  were  molasses,  in  value 
$1,832,773,  and  sugar,  $441,207— these  two  being 
about  90  per  cent,  of  all.  Of  articles  bought, 
the  values  were:  Manures,  $530,045;  flour, 
$425,286;  coal,  $403,277;  rice,  $320,172;  miscel- 
laneous cotton  manufactures,  $280,928;  cotton 
hosiery,  $265,988;  fish,  dried  and  salted  $263,- 
964;  lumber,  $I77»259:  salt  pork,  $i3i,26a 

BARD,  Thomas  Robert 

Thomas  R.  Bard,  former  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  California,  died  Mar  6,  aged  74. 

BARNABY,  Sir  Nathaniel 

Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby,  a  British  authority  on 
naval  designing,  died  June  15,  aged  86. 

BARNARD  COLLEGE 

The  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  announced 
Oct  5  a  gift  of  $500,000  from  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
for  the  erection  of  a  Student's  Hall  at  the 
college. 


BARNES,  William,  jr. 

See 
Roosevelt,  Theodore 

BARNUM,  Phineas  Taylor 

The  trustee  of  the  estate  of  P.  T.  Bamum, 
the  showman,  who  died  in  1891,  reported, 
Dec  22,  that  the  total  value  of  the  estate  was 
$1,222,468,  of  which  $1,204,000  was  set  aside 
to  pay  the  $40,000  income  to  the  widow.  The 
real  estate  was  worth  nearly  $700,000,  and 
included  a  comer  at  Broadway  and  Houston 
street  worth  $625,000,  the  Bamum  &  Bailey 
winter  quarters  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  valued 
at  $50,000,  and  a  residence  in  Bridgeport 
worth  $2000.  The  estate  held  $95,&o  in 
bonds.  The  stocks  were  valued  at  ^31,925,  of 
which  $147,600  was  984  shares  ot  preferfed 
stock  of  the  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Company, 
and  $49>200  was  492  shares  of  common  stodc 
of  the  same  corporation.  Mr.  Barnum  also 
owned  245  shares  of  the  Pequonnock  National 
Bank,  worth  $30,625.  The  estate  held  notes 
and  mortgages  valued  at  $199,019.  On  the 
death  of  the  widow  the  principal  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  heirs  at  law. 

BARREL— Standard 

On  Jan  13th  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  bill,  H.  R.  4899,  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate,  providing  that  the  stand- 
ard barrel  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
dry  commodities  other  than  cranberries,  shall 
have  the  following  dimensions :  length  of  stave, 
28j4  inches;  diameter  of  head,  175^  inches; 
distance  between  heads,  26  inches;  circumfer- 
ence of  bulge,  64  inches  in  outside  measure; 
the  staves  to  be  not  thicker  than  4-10  inch. 
However,  any  barrel  of  different  form  having 
a  capacity  of  7056  cubic  inches  shall  be  ac- 
counted a  lawful  barrel.  The  standard  barrel 
for  cranberries  shall  have  staves  28^  inches 
long;  heads,  16^  inches  diameter;  25^  inches 
between  heads;  5854  inches  circumference  of 
the  bulge,  and  be  not  more  than  4-10  inch  thidc 
A  penalty  of  $1  and  costs  upon  each  barrel  of 
less  capacity  sold  or  shipped  is  attached.  But 
any  'Tjarrel"  may  be  used  as  a  container  for 
goods  sold  by  weight  or  count.  The  Senate 
passed  the  bill  Mar  4. 

BASEBALL. 
—Anti-trust  Utigation 

Charging  that  the  National  Commission,  the 
governing  body  of  organized  baseball,  its  rules 
and  the  national  agreement  under  which  its 
members  work,  are  a  violation  of  the  common 
law  and  the  anti-trust  statutes,  the  Federal 
League  filed  suit  at  Chicago  on  Ja  5  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  asking  that  the 
National  Commission  be  decreed  illegal  and 
void,  and  its  members  enjoined  from  further 
continuing  in  the  alleged  unlawful  combination. 
The  case  opened  (Ja  20)  before  Judge  Landis. 
Charges  of  "unclean  hands"  and  hypocrisy 
were  made  against  the  Federal  League  on  Ja 
22  by  George  W.  Miller.  He  declared  a  tem- 
porary injunction  asked  bv  the  Federals  would 
destroy  an  institution  it  had  taken  organized 
ball  forty  years  to  build.  The  court,  Jan  22, 
took  under  advisement  the  application  for  an 
injunction  against  organized  ball. 
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—"World  Series" 

The  first  game  of  the  1915  "world  series" 
was  played  at  Philadelphia,  Oct  8,  between  the 
Philadelphia  National  League  Club  (Phillies) 
and  the  Boston  American  League  Qub  (Red 
Sox),  Philadelphia  winning  by  a  score  of  3  to 
I.  At  the  second  game,  also  held  at  Phila- 
delphia Oct  9,  Boston  won  2-1.  The  third 
game,  played  in  Boston  Oct  11,  proved  another 
2-1  victory  for  Boston,  as  did  the  fourth 
game,  another  2-1  score,  played  in  Boston, 
Oct  12.  The  fifth  and  final  game,  played  at 
Philadelphia  Oct  13,  gave  the  world  champion- 
ship to  Boston  by  a  score  of  5-4. 

BASTIAN,  Henry  Charlton,  M.D. 

Dr.  Henry  C  Bastian,  widely  known  as  a 
writer  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Nov  18,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

BATCHELLER,  George  Clinton  . 

George  Qinton  Batcheller,  manufacturer 
and  art  collector,  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia, 
Ja  25,  in  New  York  City,  at  the  age  of  80. 

BATES,  Lindon,  jr. 

Lindon  Bates,  jr.,  a  prominent  New  York 
engineer  went  down  with  the  Lusitania  May  7, 
aged  31. 

BATH  TRAINS 

Three  movable  bath-trains,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$25,000  to  $35,000  each,  have  been  constructed 
for  the  Russian  army,  each  providing  a  bath 
daily  to  3000  soldiers.  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican of  July  3  describes  them  as  follows : 

"The  train  consists  of  a  locomotive  and  a 
score  of  cars.  The  cars  are  joined  by  warm 
vestibule  bellows,  that  make  it  possible  for 
the  soldiers  to  pass  freely  from  the  undressing- 
car  to  the  bathroom  and  then  to  the  dressing- 
car.  The  bath-train  is  lighted  with  electricity 
from  the  central  electric  station  and  heated  by 
steam.  The  bathrooms  are  provided  with  hot 
water  from  the  locomotive  boiler.  In  the 
train  there  are  two  tank-cars  holding  water 
necessary  for  twenty-four  hours'  work.  Be- 
sides, there  is  an  electric  pump  by  means  of 
which  water  can  be  drawn  from  any  source 
not  farther  than  50  to  100  Russian  fathoms, 
or  350  to  700  feet.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
soldier  to  have  his  hair  cut,  and  his  soiled 
clothing  washed  and  disinfecttd." 

BAUER,  Cardinal  Francis  S. 

Cardinal  Francis  S.  Bauer,  Prince  Arch- 
bishop of  Olmutz,  died  at  Olmutz,  Austria. 
Nov  26,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  Cardinal 
Bauer  had  been  ill  for  some  time  and  his 
death  was  expected.    Early  in  Oct  it  was  re- 

Sorted  that  the  Pope  had  sent  a  deathbed 
lessing  to  the  cardinal.  Dr.  Bauer  became  a 
priest  in  1863.  He  had  been  Archbishop  of 
Olmutz  since  1904.  He  was  created  a  cardinal 
on  Dec  2,  191 2. 

BAZUS,  Baroness  de  [Mrs.  Frank  Leslie] 

The  late  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  the  Baroness  de  Bazus,  left  cash, 
stocks^  bonds  and  personal  effects  valued  at 
$1,737477,  according  to  an  inventory  of  the 
property  filed  in  the  Surrogate's  Court  June 
15.  As  Mrs.  Leslie  willed  all  but  approxi- 
mately $200,000  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 


the  suffrage  leader,  to  be  devoted  to  promoting 
the  cause  of  suffrage,  about  $1,500,000  would 
go  to  Mrs.  Catt  to  be  used  entirely  at  her  dis- 
cretion. 

The  application  by  the  heirs  at  law  of  Frank 
Leslie  for  permission  to  open  the  decree 
admitting  the  will  of  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  to 
probate  and  to  contest  its  validity  was  denied 
in  New  York  City,  Dec  23,  by  Surrogate 
Fowler.  While  the  Surrogate's  ruling  was 
based  on  the  law  of  the  case,  he  commented 
sharply  on  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  con- 
tention that  Mrs.  Leslie's  mother  was  a  slave 
and  could  have  no  heirs  of  her  own  because 
"the  only  parent  through  whom  such  could 
claim  was  by  the  ante  bellum  law  of  this 
country  prior  to  1861  held  in  a  servile  status." 

Commenting  on  the  charges  concerning  the 
parentage  of  Mrs.  Leslie,  the  Surrogate  said: 

"Such  a  claim  seems  to  us  now  at  this  lapse 
of  time  a  monstrous  claim.  But  even  if  not 
monstrous  in  law,  to  my  mind  the  evidence 
purporting  to  support  the  claim  in  this  instance 
is  of  the  most  inadequate  and  nebulous  kind. 
Besides,  the  claim  of  Mr.  Leslie's  heirs  is  met 
on  the  part  of  those  claiming  to  be  either 
heirs  at  law  and  the  legatees  or  devisees  of 
Mrs.  Leslie  with  most  indignant  and,  to  my 
mind,  complete  denials."    . 

BEADLE,  Brig.-Gen.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison 
Brig.-Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  Beadle, 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  leader  in  edu- 
cational movements  in  South  Datkota,  died  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  13,  aged  77  years. 

BEATTY,  Vice-Adm.  Sir  David 

The  Official  Gazette  announced,  Aug  12, 
that  Sir  David  Beatty  had  been  promoted  to 
be  a  Vice  Admiral.  Sir  David  Beatty  com- 
manded the  British  squadrons,  which  in  Aug, 
1914,  sank  four  German  warships  off  Heligo- 
land and  won  a  victory  over  a  German  squad- 
ron in  the  North  Sea  the  following  Jan,  in 
which  the  German  cruiser  Bliicher  was  sent  to 
the  bottom.  Vice  Admiral  Beatty  is  only  45 
years  old  and  the  youngest  officer  ever  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral  in  the 
British  Navy. 

BECKER,  Lieut.  Charles 
See 
Rosenthal  case 

BELGIUM.  January 

It  was  stated  on  Ja  i  that  in  December  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  had  purchased  6,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  Belgians. 

A  $400,000  food  ship,  a  gift  from  the  state 
of  Kansas,  sailed  from  New  York  City  Ja  5. 
Shiploads  of  food  from  Ohio  and  Nebraska 
were  pledged  2  days  later.  The  Maryland  re- 
lief ship  went  ashore  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  Ja  9. 
It  was  estimated  (Ja  0)  that  the  United  States 
had  sent  $14,000,000  in  supplies  to  Belgium  to 

^^*^-  March 

The  Belgian  legation  at  London  Mar  5  is- 
sued a  formal  statement  announcing  the  pro- 
test of  the  federation  of  Belgian  steel  and  iron 
manufacturers  to  the  German  governor-iren- 
eral  in  Belgium  against  seizure  of  more  than 
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$3,000,000  worth  of  machinery  which,  the  state- 
ment declared,  was  taken  in  violation  of  the 
fourth  Hague  convention.  The  announcement 
further  stated  that  the  German  action  "practi- 
cally nullified  the  efforts"  which  Belgian  indus- 
tries were  making  to  resume  their  activities. 
The  German  authorities  were  further  accused 
of  exporting  raw  materials  from  Belgium  into 
Germany. 


Canada's  contribution  toward  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  non-combatants  of  Belgium  ex- 
ceed to  date  $2,000,000,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued,  June  26,  by  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium.  The  commission  put  the 
exact  value  of  the  Canadian  contribution  at 
^071,082.63.  In  proportion  to  wealth  and 
population,  Canada's  contributions  have  been 
even  more  generous  than  those  of  this  country. 
September 

The  Belgian  Government  Sept  14  protested 
to  neutral  States  against  the  action  of  the 
German  administration  in  tearing  up  and 
transporting  to  Poland  the  tracks  of  the 
Belgian  railroads.  The  protest  was  based  on 
an  article  of  the  Fourth  Hague  Convention, 
which  stipulates  that  the  occupation  of  invaded 
territory  shall  constitute  only  an  occupation 
de  facto.  Removal  of  the  railroads,  the  note 
contended,  would  make  much  more  difficult 
the  transaction  of  business  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  Belgium. 

See  also 
Albert  I.,  King  of  Belgium 
Cammaerts,  Emile 

DC  WlAST,  MmE  CaBTON 

European  war— Belgium 
Rockefeller    Foundation    War    Relief 
Commission 

—Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium 

The  British  Foreign  Office  directed  a  letter 
Feb  22  to  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  chairman  of 
the  American  Belgium  Relief  Committee,  de- 
clining to  give  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  com- 
mission for  relief  in  Belgium.  The  Foreign 
Office  explained  it  had  taken  this  course  be- 
cause Germany  had  refused  to  put  a  stop  to 
cash  requisitions  in  Belgium. 

The  German  government,  Mar  3,  stated  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  grant  safe 
passage  through  the  naval  war  zone  to  Amer- 
ican relief  ships  bearing  supplies  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Belgium. 

The  first  complete  report  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  covering  the  f.rst  eight 
months  of  its  existence,  made  public  Sept  10 
revealed  that  in  income  and  expenditure  the 
organization  formed  the  greatest  relief  move- 
ment of  history.  The  commission  colfected 
and  disbursed  fifty  million  dollars,  fifteen 
million  of  which  was  contributed  in  the  form 
of  money  or  gift  food  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire  and 
Belgium  itself.  The  bulk  of  the  income  came 
from  other  than  purely  philanthropic  sources, 
but  the  raising  of  this  enormous  sum  was  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  the  commission,  which 
by  financial  arrangements  with  Belgian  in- 
dividuals and  institutions,  exchange  of  cur- 
rency with  Belgium  and  a  system  of  providing 
for  the  solvent  Belgian  inhabitants,  maintained 


the  entire  population  of  a  nation  for  almost 
a  year. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  report  which 
had  hitherto  received  but  little  notice  was  the 
effort  being  made  by  the  Belgians  to  help  them- 
selves, over  50  per  cent,  of  the  money  ex- 
pended by  the  commission  in  benevolence  being 
furnished  by  Belgians  abroad,  and  a  lar^ 
amount  also  being  supplied  by  Belgians  m 
Belgium. 

Only  something  over  six  million  dollars  in 
food,  clothes  and  money  came  from  the  United 
States. 

•*The  problem  becomes  more  difficult  every 
day"  says  the  report  '*for  the  number  of  desti- 
tute has  increased  from  1,000,000  last  Oct  to 
2,750,000  in  June,  and  now  grows  at  the  rate 
ot  200,000  a  month." 

"The  'provisioning  department'  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  revictualling  the  whole  7,- 
000,000  people  with  necessary  imports,  and  up 
..o  June  30  had  either  delivered,  or  had  in 
stooc,  over  600,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  for  the 
Belgian  section,  to  the  gross  value  of  over 
$45*500,000.  The  whole  of  these  foodstuffs 
are  resold  to  the  population  through  a  broad 
system  of  reticulation,  and  the  profits  earned 
on  these  operations  is  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  destitute.  Such  profits  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  volunteer  executive,  com- 
mercial and  transportation  services,  and  the 
amount  of  these  profits — ^about  $4,800,000  to 
date — is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  such 
voluntary  service." 

After  referring  to  the  work  of  the  financial 
relief  and  benevolent  departments,  the  com- 
mittee states  that  half  a  million  people  who 
might  otherwise  have  fallen  into  destitution, 
have  been  provided  for  through  the  remittances 
made  available  by  this  department,  which  to 
June  30,  totalled  about  $20,000,000. 

"Through  the  benevolent  department,"  the 
report  continues,  "the  charity  of  the  world 
and  of  the  Belgian  people  themselves  is  mobi- 
lized to  the  support  of  the  destitute  and 
through  it  over  2,750,000  persons  are  now 
being  assisted  in  some  measure  with  food  and 
clothing.  The  total  resources  made  available 
to  the  commission  from  abroad  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  destitute  was  over  $31,000,000  to 
June  30,  and  the  expenditure  from  these 
sources  was  at  that  date  $25,000,000,  and  is 
now  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  $5,000,000 
per  month.  Beyond  this  expenditure  lies  local 
charity,  now  exceeding  $10,000,000.  The  Bel- 
gian people  have  risen  to  an  unprecedented 
emergency  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  aside 
from  local  charity  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
charitable  funds  of  the  commission  from 
abroad  are  provided  by  Belgians  and  Belgian 
institutions. 

"The  response  of  the  American,  British  and 
other  people  to  the  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
Belgians  has  been  without  parallel  in  inter- 
national philanthropy — amounting  today  to 
nearly  $15,000,000  in  cash,  food  and  clothing. 

"The  growing  and  gloomy  problem  is  one  of 
unemployment,  for  month  by  month  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  industrial  mass  of  over 
.^,500,000  people  falls  further  and  further  into 
destitution. 
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"The  commission  is  transmitting  $5,000,000 
a  month  from  the  outside  world  for  the  desti- 
tute, yet  this  sum  divided  over  those  now 
unemployed  and  destitute  would  average  less 
than   Ave  cents   per   day. 

"In  addition  to  the  Belgian  people,  the  com- 
mission also'  supplies  the  French  population 
within  the  German  occupied  territory,  which 
number  about  2,300,000.  The  cost  of  support- 
infr  these  people  amounts  to  about  $4,000,000 
a  month,  and  is  accomplished  entirely  without 
recourse  to  charity  by  financial  arrangements 
which  the  commission  has  instituted  whereby 
the  towns  in  the  occupied  zone  secure  loans 
from  the  banks  of  Paris." 


The  chief  of  the  German  army  staff  in  the 
east  and  west  Flanders  zone  announced  Oct  14 
that  an  arrangement  for  the  provisioning  of 
about  2,000,000  Belgian  civilians  in  that  dis- 
trict had  been  concluded  with  the  American 
Relief   Commission. 

The  German  authorities  requisitioned  at  fixed, 
prices  the  cereal  and  root  crops  over  a  stated 
allowance  for  the  family  and  animals  of  each 
grower.  The  whole  of  these  crops,  except 
oats  and  rye,  will  be  handed  over  to  the  com- 
mission for  distribution.  In  the  place  of  oats 
and  rye  the  Germans  will  furnish  the  com- 
mission with  wheat. 

In  exchange  the  commission  undertook  to 
import  wheat  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficit, 
together  with  the  usual  ration  of  bacon,  lard, 
rice  and  fodder.  The  daily  average  of  imports 
by  the  commission  into  this  section  amounts 
to  about  1,000  tons. 


It  became  known,  Nov  8,  that  at  the  request 
of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium,  President  Wil- 
son had  asked  a  number  of  prominent  Amer- 
icans to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission in  the  United  States.  Those  asked 
bv  the  President  were  Otto  T.  Bannard,  S.  R. 
Berton,  Herbert  S.  Eldridge,  A.  J.  Hemphill, 
Melville  E.  Stone,  Oscar  S.  Straus  and  John 
Beaver  White. 

See  also 
European  war — Belgium 
Whitlock,  Brand 

— Finance 

A  dispatch  to  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Com- 
pany from  Amsterdam  May  21  said:  "Gen- 
eral von  Bissing,  the  German  Governor  Gen- 
eral in  Belgium,  has  published  the  Belgian  bud- 
get for  191 5.  It  gives  the  revenue  for  the  year 
as  $35,031,9(36  and  the  expenditure  as  $39»63i,- 
906.  ^The  statement  says  that  means  for  pro- 
viding for  the  deficit  of  $4,600,000  will  have  to 
be  found  later." 
—International   Law,  German  violation  of 

On  Jan  3d  the  Belgian  legation  at  \Yashing- 
ton  gave  out  the  report  of  the  official  com- 
mission of  inquiry  in  which  the  German  army 
was  charged  with  violating  the  usages  of  war. 
The  same  day,  Cardinal  Mercier.  at  Malines, 
wrote  a  pastoral  letter  encouraging  the  Bel- 
gians to  resist  the  Germans. 

A  report  of  the  Belgian  committee  mvesti- 
gating  violations  of  international  law,  issued 


in  Paris,  Aug  9,  by  the  Belgian  Legation,  was 
devoted  to  instances  of  alleged  violations  by 
the  Germans  of  article  52  of  the  fourth  Hague 
Convention  governing  the  laws  and  customs  of 
land  warfare.  Examples  cited  covered  alleged 
German  attempts,  first,  by  offering  wages  as 
high  as  20  marks  (about  $5)  a  day,  and  finally 
by  force,  to  compel  Belgian  civilians  to  work 
in  arsenals,  on  railways  used  for  military  pur- 
poses and  in  wire  factories.  The  report  gave 
details  of  alleged  violations  at  Luttre,  Malines 
and  Swevedham,  and  quoted  the  text  of  an 
order  declared  to  have  been  signed  by  Lieu- 
tenant General  Count  von  Westarf,  the  Ger- 
man commander  at  Ghent,  dated  in  that  city 
June  10,  in  part  as  follows : 

The  attitude  of  certain  factories  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  patriotism,  relying  on  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion, refuse  to  work  for  the  German  army,  proves 
that  among  the  population  there  is  an  inclination  to 
raise  difficulties  for  the  administration  of  the  Ger- 
man army.  In  this  connection  I  inform  you  that  I 
will  suppress  such  maneuvers  by  all  means  in  my 
power. 

— Wanamaker  Purchase  Plan 

The  purchase  of  Belgium  from  Germany  by 
the  United  States  was  advocated  by  John 
Wanamaker  in  an  address  at  a  meeting  of  a 
branch  of  the  National  Security  League  in 
Philadelphia  July  22.  He  proposed  that  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  be  loaned  without  in- 
terest to  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
Belgium,  and  suggested  that  later  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  could  be  turned  over  to 
its  own  people. 

See  also 
National  Security  League 

BELL,  James  S. 

James  S.  Bell,  a  prominent  Minneapolis  flour 
merchant,  died,  Apr  6,  aged  67. 

BELL,  Joseph  £. 

See 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BENSON,  Rev.  Richard  Meuz 

Rev.  Richard  Meux  Benson,  the  founder  and 
first  superior  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  commonly  called  the  Cowley 
Fathers,  died  Jan  14,  at  Oxford,  England.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  re- 
ligious subjects. 

BENSON,  Capt.  William  Shepherd 

Capt.  Benson,  appointed  to  the  new  office  of 
Chief  of  Operations  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Apr  28,  was  born  in  Georgia  on  Sept  25, 
1855,  and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1872.  He  was  graduated  from  the  academy  in 
iS*^?,  and  during  a  sea  service  since  that  time 
of  twenty-two  years  has  cruised  practically  all 
over  the  world.  On  one  cruise  he  circumnavi- 
gated the  entire  coast  of  Africa.  In  1883  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Greely  Relief  Expedition. 
Captain  Benson  reached  the  grade  of  captain 
in  IQ09.  He  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  up- 
building of  the  modern  navy.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointtment  as  Chief  of  Operations, 
he  was  commandant  of  the  League  Island 
Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia. 

Captain  Benson  is  one  of  the  senior  captains 
in  the  navy,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events   would  be  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
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rear-admiral  in  Nov  of  1915.  Since  the  ap- 
poinment,  under  the  law,  carries  with  it  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  Captain  Benson  will  be 
promoted  to  that  rank  with  the  beginning  of 
his  new  work. 

BENZOL 

See 
Petroleum — Rittman  process 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chemical  plants 

BERENGER,  Ren§ 

Rene  Berenger,  the  last  of  the  life  Senators 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1875,  died 
in  Paris,  Aug  30.  He  was  eighty-five  years 
old. 

BERNARD,  Brig.-Gen.  Levi  Robins 

Brig.-Gen.  Levi  Robins  Bernard,  veteran  of 
6  battles  in  the  Civil  war,  died  in  Newark, 
.  J.,  Dec  20,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

BERNHARDT  Mme.  Sarah 

The  right  leg  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the 
tragedienne,  was  amputated  on  Feb  22  in  Paris. 
The  operation,  which  had  been  made  necessary 
by  an  affection  of  the  knee  that  caused  much 
suffering  for  years,  was  performed  by  Prof. 
Denuce,  of  Bordeaux  Universitj'. 

BERRY,  M.  F. 

M.  F.  Berry,  widely  known  in  the  express 
business  and  originator  of  the  money-order 
system,  died  Mar  4. 

BESSET,  Charles  Edwin 

Dr.  Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  an  authority  on 
botany  and  horticulture,  died  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Feb  25,  aged  69.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
twice  being  its  acting  chancellor  and  dean  of  its 
industrial  college  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

BETBEDER,   Vice-Adm.   Onofre. 

Onofrc  Betbeder,  vice-admiral  of  the  Argen- 
tine navy,  died  of  heart  trouble  in  New  York 
City,  Ja  24,  at  the  age  of  53.  He  was  president 
of  the  Argentine  commission  which  had  been 
in  New  York  since  May,  191 1,  supervising  the 
construction  of  the  Rivadavia  and  the  Moreno, 
dreadnoughts  for  the  Argentine  navy.  The 
Rivadavia  being  ready  for  sea,  and  the  Moreno 
nearly  completed,  in  1914,  Sefior  Betbeder 
was  made  vice-admiral.  Since  1904  he  had 
held  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  For  two  presi- 
dential terms,  beginning  in  1898,  Admiral  Bet- 
beder was  Secretary  of  the  Navv  in  Argen- 
tina. He  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1880. 

BICYCLING 

See 
Cycling 

BILBO,  Theodore  G. 
See 
Mississippi 

BILLIARDS 

By  winning  the  final  game  Oct  22,  from 
George  Slosson  by  a  score  of  50  to  34,  Alfredo 
De  Oro,  the  three-K:ushion  billiard  champion, 
won  the  five  nights'  match  between  these 
players  in  New  York  City  for  a  purse  of  $500, 


by  a  total  score  of  250  to  206.  De  Oro  was 
notified  that  William  Huey  of  Chicago,  the 
three-cushion  champion,  had  returned  the 
championship  emblem  and  his  forfeit  of  $100, 
so  the  title  and  trophy  reverted  to  De  Oro, 
the  challenger. 


Willie  Hoppe  established  a  world's  high-run 
record,  Nov  23,  in  the  final  match  of  the  first 
national  handicap  18.2  balkline  billiard  tour- 
nament in  New  York  City.  The  national 
champion  ran  308  points  in  his  match  with 
Welker  Cochran,  whom  he  defeated  by  the 
overwhelming  score  of  500  to  18.  As  Cochran 
was  allowed  200  by  handicap,  his  official  score 
was  218.  The  best  previous  high-run  record 
-.vas  307,  made  by  Hoppe  against  the  late  Jake 
Schaefer  in  the  all-star  tournament  at  Chicago 
in  1906.  The  fact  that  Hoppe  won  the  tourna- 
ment was  only  incidental  to  his  remarkable 
record-breaking  performances. 

Alfredo  De  Oro  established  a  new  world's 
record  at  three-cushion  billiards  in  Chicago, 
Dec  3,  when  he  ran  50  points  in  thirty-five 
innings.  The  previous  record  was  thirty-six 
innings  for  the  50  points,  made  by  Frank  Day, 
of  New  Orleans,  in  a  match  with  De  Oro  at 
St.  Louis  in  1907. 

BILLINGHURST,  Guillermo 

Guillermo  Billinghurst,  former  President  of 
Peru,  died  in  louique,  Chile,  June  28.  He  was 
born  in  Arica,  Peru,  in  1851.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  Englishmen  attracted  to  Peru  by 
the  nitrate  beds,  and  his  mother  was  a  native 
Peruvian.  In  1868,  when  the  earthquake  and 
tidal  wave  devastated  Iquique,  his  parents 
were  drowned,  but  the  boy  managed  to  escape 
from  the  flood  with  his  protector.  Later  he 
went  to  the  best  Peruvian  schools,  where  he 
made  a  brilliant  record,  and  in  early  manhood 
wrote  several  books.  In  1902  he  negotiated 
the  new  treaty  between  Peru  and  Chile. 

Seiior  Billinghurst  made  his  d^but  in  politics 
in  1874,  when  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Province  of  Iquiquel  Four  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he 
remained  until  the  Peru-Chile  war,  in  which, 
besides  taking  an  active  part  in  the  fighting, 
he  organized  the  Red  Cross  service. 

He  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career  when  he 
was  elected  President  of  Peru,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  voting  129  votes  for  him  and  only  3 
against.  This  was  in  September,  1912,  and  the 
election  was  accompanied  by  serious  rioting 
and  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  find  a  Presi- 
dent who  would  suit  the  various  warring  fac- 
tions. Sefior  Billinghurst  remained  as  Presi- 
dent until  Feb  4,  1914,  when  Col.  Benavides, 
at  the  head  of  1000  soldiers,  started  a  short- 
lived revolution,  took  him  prisoner  and  forced 
him  to  resign.  It  was  almost  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution and  was  over  in  an  hour.  Two  weeks 
later,  with  his  son,  George,  he  was  sent  into 
exile  to  Panama. 

BINGHAM,  Sir  John  Edward 

Sir  John  Edward  Bingham,  a  pioneer  in 
the  electroplating  industry,  died  in  London, 
Mar  18,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
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BIRDS 
— Migration 

For  25  years  the  biological  survey  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture  has 
been  collecting  data  on  bird  migration.  A 
bulletin  by  Wells  W.  Cooks,  assistant  biologist, 
states  that  the  survey  now  has  in  its  posses- 
sion over  500,000  facts  about  the  migratory 
habits  of  birds.  In  former  bulletins  certain 
conclusions  regarding  bird  migration  'have 
been  set  forth,  but  never  before  have  they 
been  based  on  such  a  mass  of  facts.  But  in 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  observers  there 
is  still  much  mystery  about  the  habits  of  many 
birds.  For  instance,  the  mystery  of  what  be- 
comes of  the  chimney  swift,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  best-known  birds  of  the  eastern 
states,  has  never  been  cleared  up.  They  mi- 
grate to  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  and  then  disappear  for  five  months. 
At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  they  spent 
the  winter  in  the  mud,  but  this  theorjr  is  now 
regarded  as  absurd.  They  vanish  into  the 
tropical  woods,  but  no  trace  of  them  can  be 
fotmd  until  March,  when  they  again  appear  on 
the  gulf  coast  and  begin  their  northward  jour- 
ney. 

Two  theories  account  for  the  migration  of 
birds,  neither  of  which  is  much  more  than 
speculative.  One  is  that  during  the  preglacial 
period  they  spent  all  their  time  in  the  norths 
for  then  there  was  no  severe  winter  weather. 
But  when  the  ice  began  to  creep  down  the  win- 
ters became  more  inclement,  driving  the  birds 
to  southern  fields.  At  first  they  went  only  for 
short  periods  but  as  the  ice  pushed  its  wa^ 
south  they  were  forced  to  stay  longer.  The 
glacial  period  extended  over  many  years,  and 
the  habit  of  migrating  became  instinctive  with 
the  birds.  At  the  height  of  the  glacial  period 
they  remained  in  the  tropics  the  year  round. 
But  when  the  ice  receded  and  the  present  rota- 
tion of  seasons  began,  they  continued  to  mi- 
grate from  force  of  habit.  The  other  theory 
is  that  birds  are  naturally  at  home  in  the 
tropics,  but  that  tliey  became  so  abtmdant  that 
in  order  to  get  sufficient  food  many  of  them 
were  forced  to  seek  new  homes.  They  went 
northward  following  the  glacial  period,  and 
found  virgin  country.  Here  their  young  found 
ample  sustenance,  but  when  the  snow  covered 
the  grotmd,  they  were  compelled  to  seek  new 
feeding  grounds,  and  they  naturally  returned 
to  their  old  homes. 

It  is  averred  that  the  birds  can  stand  win- 
ter weather  very  well,  but  that  they  must  have 
food,  and  thus  the  climate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  migratory  habits.  No  change  of 
temperature  in  the  South  warns  them  that  it  is 
time  to  migrate.  "It  must  be  a  force  from 
within,"  says  the  bulletin,  "a  physiological 
change,  warning  them  of  the  approach  of  the 
breeding  season/'  which  starts  them  on  their 
long  flights  northward.  Over  100  species  leave 
the  United  States  every  fall  and  spend  the 
winter  in  Central  and  South  America,  some 
of  them  going  as  far  as  Argentina,  It  has  been 
found  that  the  bobolink  winters  in  Brazil. 
Thousands  of  these  birds  make  flights  of 
from  500  to  700  miles  across  tDe  gulf  of  Mex- 


ico without  a  stop.  The  golden  plover  leaves 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  flies  2400  miles 
over  the  ocean  to  South  America,  often 
in  fair  weather,  without  a  stop.  This  is  the 
longest  uninterrupted  flight  known.  The  same 
birds  have,  been  known  to  fly  from  Alaska  to 
Hawaii,  a  distance  of  2000  miles.  They  fol- 
low a  course  as  direct  as  that  of  a  ship,  but 
no  one  knows  what  guides  them. 

The  arctic  tern  nests  as  far  north  as  it  can 
find  land.  When  its  young  have  become 
strong  enough  to  fly,  the  family  migrates  11,- 
000  miles  to  the  antarctic  regions.  They  may 
be  seen  off  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as 
Long  Island.  It  is  estimated  that  these  birds 
live  in  continuous  daylight  for  about  eight 
months  in  every  year.  It  may  be  that  they 
migrate  in  order  to  escape  the  long  period  of 
darkness,  but  this'  has  never  been  ascertained. 
Most  of  our  birds,  however,  fly  to  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  then,  if 
they  are  in  good  health,  they  take  the  long 
flight  across  the  gulf  without  a  stop.  Others 
go  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica  and  spend  the  winter 
feeding  in  the  mountains.  Thousands  of  birds 
are  lost  during  the  migrating  season.  They 
fly  against  lighthouses  or  other  high  objects, 
and  are  killed.  The  Washington  monument 
has  killed  many  migrants.  Storms  at  sea 
overtake  the  birds  far  from  refuge,  and  many 
of  them  are  drowned.  Their  endurance  is  re- 
markable, and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
golden  plover  loses  but  two  ounces  of  fat  in  a 
2400-mile  flight 

BIRKINBINE,  John 

John  Birkinbine,  noted  as  a  mining  and  me- 
chanical engineer,  died  in  Cynwyd  May  14.  He 
was  born  in  1844. 

BITTER,  Karl  Theodore  Francis 

Mr.  Karl  Theodore  Francis  Bitter,  noted 
sculptor,  died  in  New  York,  Apr  10,  from  in- 
juries received  in  an  automobile  accident.  He 
was  born  in  1867. 

BLACK,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Charles 

Brigadier  General  John  C.  Blacjc,  lawyer 
and  civil  war  veteran,  died  in  Chicago,  111., 
.\ug.  17.    He  was  seventy-six  years  oi  age. 

BLACK,  Hugh,  D.D. 

By  unanimous  vote,  at  a  meeting  in  the  City 
Temple,  London,  Nov  15,  it  was  decided  to 
invite  the  Rev.  Hugh  Blade,  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
.lary,  New  York,  to  accept  the  pastorate  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Reginald 
J.  Campbell.     Rev.  Hugh  Black  declined  Dec 

9 

BLACK  EAGLE,  Order  of  the 

The  Kaiser  according  to  reports  of  Sept  3, 
conferred  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  upon 
Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen  in  recognition 
of  the  rapid  capture  of  the  Russian  fortress 
Brest-Litovsk. 

BLAIR,  De  Witt  Clinton 

De  Witt  Clinton  Blair,  head  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Blair  &  Co.,  died  June  3  in  New 
York  City,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
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BLAKE,  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Sit 

American  ambulance  hospital 

BLEASE,  Cole  Livingston 
See 
South  Carouna 

BLETHEN,  Col.  Alden  Joseph 

Col.  Alden  J.  Blethen,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  and  former  owner  of 
Minneapolis  newspapers,  died  July  ii,  aged 

69. 

BLIND 

Sixty-two  out  of  every  100,000  persons  in 
the  United  States  in  1910,  when  the  last  de- 
cennial census  was  taken,  were  found  to  be 
blind,  according  to  a  report  made  public  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  July  2.  In  that 
year  the  blind  population  of  the  United  States 
numbered  57,272  persons.  Blindness  is  less 
common  in  America  than  in  most  otner  cotm- 
tries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number 
of  blind  persons  in  the  world  is  2,390,000,  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  only  2^  per  cent  of 
this  number  are  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
It  appears  from  the  census  that  Indians  suf- 
fer much  more  than  other  races  from  the 
affliction,  and  that  blindness  is  much  more 
prevalent  among  negroes  than  among  whites, 
and  among  men  than  women.  Trades  taught 
in  schools  or  workshops  have  prepared  1,500 
blind  persons  for  total  or  partial  self-sup- 
port 

Blindness  is  peculiarly  a  defect  incident  to 
old  age.  In  fact,  approximated  one-half — 
49.4  per  cent— of  the  blind  population  report- 
ed in  1910  were  sixty  years  of  age  and  over, 
whereas  only  about  one-fifteenth — 6.8  per 
cent.— of  the  total  population  were  sixt]r  years 
of  age  and  over.  To  make  the  comparison  in 
another  way:  The  median  age  of  the  total 
population  in  1910  was  24.2  years — ^that  is,  one- 
half  the  population  were  under  that  age  and 
the  other  half  had  passed  it— while  the  median 
age  of  the  blind  population  was  59.6  years,  or 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  Among 
diildren  under  five  years  only  5  in  every  100,- 
000  were  blind ;  but  among  persons  eighty-five 
years  of  age  and  over,  2575  in  100,000  were 
blind.  Comparisons  with  earlier  censuses  in- 
dicate that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
prevalence  of  blindness  among  the  younger 
classes  of  the  population. 

Of  the  31,473  blind  males  ten  years  of  age 
and  over  in  19 10,  only  7976,  or  25.3  per  cent, 
were  reported  as  being  gainfully  employed, 
while  of  the  24,000  blind  females  ten  years  of 
age  and  over,  only  134S,  or  56  per  cent,  were 
reported  as  gainfully  employed. 

BLOCKADE— IntematioiiAl  code  for 

Immediately  following  the  second  confer- 
ence of  the  Hague  Peace  Court,  Great  Britain 
called  a  special  conference  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  the  world.  This  conference  sat 
from  Dec  4,  I9c8  to  Feb  26,  1909,  and  adopted 
the  accompanying  code  to  govern  blockades. 
It  will  be  noted  that  only  ships  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  manner  and  means  of 
blockading.  Floating  mines  and  submarine 
torpedoes  find  no  place  in  the  articles.    The 


very  first  article  of  the  code  prohibits  the  use 
of  the  open  or  non-territorial  sea  as  a  *'war 
zone"  by  limiting  the  operations  to  ports  and 
coasts  of  a  state. 

Artiett  i—A  blockade  must  not  exist  beyond  the 
ports  or  coasts  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

ArticU  2, — ^In  accoroance  with  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856,  a  blockade  in  order  to  be  binding  must 
be  effective — ^that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  maintained  by 
force  sufficient  readily  to  prevent  access  to  the  enemy 
coast  line. 

ArticU  3. — The  question  whether  a  blockade  is  ef- 
fective  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Article  4. — A  blockade  is  not  regarded  as  raised  if 
the  blockading  force  is  temporarily  withdrawn  on 
account  of  stress  of  weather. 

Article  5. — ^A  blockade  must  be  applied  impartially 
to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 

Article  6. — ^The  commander  of  a  blockading  force 
may  give  permission  to  a  warship  to  enter  and  sulMe- 
quently  leave  a  blockaded  port. 

Article  7- — In  circumstances  of  distress,  acknowl- 
edged by  an  officer  of  a  blockading  force,  »  neutral 
vessel  may  enter  a  place  under  blockade  and  subs» 
quently  leave  it,  provided  she  has  neither  discUarged 
nor  shipped  a  cargo  there. 

Article  8, — A  blockade  in  order  to  be  binding  must 
be  declared  in  accordance  with  Article  9  and  notified 
in  accordance  with  Articles  11  and  16. 

Article  9. — ^A  declaration  of  blockade  is  made  either 
by  the  blockading  Power  or  by  the  naval  authorities 
acting  in  its  name.  It  specifies  (i)  the  date  when  the 
blockade  begins,  (2)  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
coast  line  under  blockade,  G)  the  period  within  which 
neutral  vessels  may  come  out. 

Article  lo. — If  the  operations  of  the  blockading 
Power,  or  of  the  naval  authority  acting  in  its  name, 
do  not  tallv  with  the  particulars  which,  in  accordance 
with  Article  o  (i)  and  (a),  must  be  inserted  in  the 
declaration  of  blockade,  the  declaration  is  void,  and 
a  new  declaration  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
blockade  operative. 

Article  11. — ^A  declaration  of  blockade  is  notified  (i) 
to  neutral  Powers  by  the  blockading  Power  by  means 
of  a  communication  addressed  to  the  ^vemment  di- 
rect, or  to  their  representatives  accredited  to  it,  (a) 
to  the  local  authorities  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
blockading  force.  The  local  authorities  will,  in  turn, 
inform  the  foreign  consular  officers  at  the  port,  or  on 
the  coast  line  under  blockade,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  J 2. — ^The  rules  as  to  declaration  and  notifica- 
tion of  blockade  apply  to  cases  where  the  limits  of  a 
blockade  are  extended  or  where  a  blockade  is  re- 
established after  bavins  been  raised. 

Article  13, — ^The  voluntary  raising  of  a  blockade, 
as  also  any  restriction  in  the  limits  of  a  blockade, 
must  be  notified  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Article 
II. 

Article  14, — The  liability  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  cap- 
ture for  breach  of  blockade  is  contingent  on  her  knowl 
edge,  actual  or  presumptive,  of  the  olockade. 

Article  is. — Failing  proof  to  the  contrary,  knowl- 
edge of  the  blockade  is  presumed  if  the  vessel  left  a 
neutral  port  subsequently  to  notification  of  the  block- 
ade to  tne  Power  to  which  such  port  belongs,  provid- 
ing that  such  notification  was  made  in  sufficient  time. 

ArticU  16. — If  a  vessel  approaching  a  blockade  port 
has  no  knowledge,  actual  or  presumed,  of  the  blocnde, 
the  notification  must  be  made  to  the  vessel  itself  by 
an  officer  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  blockading  force. 
This  notification  should  be  entered  in  the  ship's  log- 
book and  must  state  the  day  and  the  hour  and  the 
geographical  position  of  the  vessel  at  the  time.  If 
througn  the  negligence  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
blockading  force  no  declaration  of  blockade  has  been 
notified  to  the  local  authorities,  or  if,  in  the  declan- 
tion,  as  notified,  no  period  has  been  mentioned  within 
which  neutral  vessels  may  come  out,  a  neutral  vessel 
coming  out  of  the  blockaded  port  must  be  allowed  to 
pass  free. 

Article  17, — Neutral  vessels  may  not  be  captured 
for  breach  of  blockade  except  within  the  area  of 
operations  of  the  war  ships  detailed  to  render  the 
blockade  efficient. 

ArticU  iS. — ^The  blockading  forces  must  not  bar 
access  to  neutral  ports  or  coasts. 

ArticU  /p.— Whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  destina- 
tion of  a  vessel,  or  of  her  carjgo,  she  cannot  be  cap- 
tured for  breach  of  blockade  it  at  the  moment  she  is 
on  her  way  to  a  non-blockaded  port 

ArticU  io. — ^A  vessel  which  has  broken  bk>ckade  out- 
ward or  which  has  attempted  to  break  blockade  inward 
is  liable  to  capture  as  long  as  she  is  pursued  by  a  ship 
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of  the  blockading  force.  If  the  pursuit  be  abandoned, 
or  if  the  blockade  be  raised,  her  capture  can  no  longer 
be  effected. 

Article  21. — A  vessel  found  guilty  of  breach  of  block- 
ade is  liable  to  condemnation.  The  cargo  is  also  con- 
demned, unless  it  is  proved  that  at  the  time  of  the 
shipment  of  the*  goods  the  shipper  neither  knew  nor 
could  have  known  of  the  intention  to  break  the  block- 
ade. 

BLOOD  TRANSFUSION. 

Dr.  Richard  Lewisohn,  of  New  York,  an- 
nounced in  the  Medical  Record  in  January 
that  he  had  found  a  new  and  simplified  method 
of  blood  transfusion.  He  declared  that  the 
reason  that  blood  transfusion  has  been  so  com- 
plicated is  that  the  blood  coagulates  so  quickly 
outside  the  body.  To  counteract  this  tendency, 
he  used  a  small  quantity  of  citrate  of  sodium. 
Experiments  made  in  transfusing  the  blood  of 
animals  from  one  to  another  showed  that  the 
citrate  had  no  ill  effect. 

BLUE  CROSS 

The  special  function  of  this  latest  addition 
to  field  organization  is  the  care  of  the  wound- 
ed war  horses.  In  March  there  were  three 
allied  hospitals  at  work  in  France — Serqucux, 
Provins  and  Troyes.  The  premises  used  as 
stables  have  been  entirely  whitewashed  and 
carefully  disinfected.  In  addition  to  this,  some 
meadows  have  been  rented,  so  that  every  day 
the  horses  may  be  sent  out  to  graze  and  exer- 
cise and  also  take  advantage  of  the  fresh  air 
and  sun.  Several  very  remarkable  operations 
have  been  performed  at  Provins. 

Three  hundred  places  were  ready  early  in 
March,  but  only  one  hundred  were  occupied; 
the  others  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  the  French 
horses  at  Troyes  have  been  inoculated.  Two 
new  hospitals — at  Vernon-Gisors  and  Fontaine- 
bleau — were  in  March  about  ready  to  begin. 

"BLUE  SKY"  LAWS 

A  decision,  handed  down  in  South  Dakota, 
Nov  20,  by  which  the  **blue  sky"  law  of  that 
state  was  declared  unconstitutional,  was  the 
fourth  case  to  establish  the  invalidity  of  laws 
of  this  character.  South  Dakota  first  enacted 
a  %\ue.  sky"  law  in  1913,  but  in  the  effort  to 
«lihiinate  certain  objectionable  features  of  the 
law  it  was  repealed  in  19 15,  and  a  new  law 
•enacted  to  replace  it.  This  later  statute  was 
the  one  which  was  held  invalid  on  the  20th. 
The  case  was  filed  after  two  dealers  were 
arrested  for  selling  stocks  without  first  getting 
authority  to  do  so  from  state  officers,  as  re- 
quired by  the  law.  It  was  said  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  probably 
would  be  taken. 

Other  'Tjlue  sky"  laws  which  had  been  held 
unconstitutional  were  the  enactments  of  1913 
in  Iowa.  Michigan  and  West  Virginia.  In  all 
three  of  these  states  laws  were  passed  in  1015 
to  replace  those  of  1913-  The  Michigan  law 
of  191 5,  however,  was  said  to  be  in  some 
respects  more  objectionable  than  its  prede- 
cessor, and  proceedings  had  already  been  be- 
j?un  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan  to  enjoin  its 
enforcement. 

"Blue  sky"  laws  have  been  enacted  in  twenty- 
seven  states,  viz:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Califor- 
nia, Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 


tana, Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

The  first  "blue  sky"  law  in  this  country  was 
enacted  in  191 1  by  Kansas,  and  nearly  all  sub- 
sequent statutes  were  modeled  after  this  one, 
with  many  modifications. 

Massachusetts 

The  so-called  "blue  sky  bill,"  which  would 
provide  for  the  licensing  of  dealers  in  stocks, 
bonds  and  other  securities  and  make  other 
regulations,  was  refused  substitution  by  the 
Massachusetts  House  Mar  19  after  a  hot  de- 
bate by  a  rising  vote  of  38  to  68. 

BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF 
THE   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH 

See 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 

BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  OF  THE 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
See 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 

BOARDMAN,  Rev.  George  Nye 

Rev.  George  Nye  Boardman,  professor 
emeritus  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  died  Nov  9,  aged  89 
years. 

BODY  SNATCHING 

See 
Cemeteries 

BOGGS,  Rear  Adm.  Lawrence  G. 

Rear-Adm.  Lawrence  G.  Hoggs,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  died  in  Paris,  Nov  22. 

BOISE,  Id. 

See 
Arrowrock  Dam 

BOLIVIA 

— Commerce — Minerals 

As  there  are  no  smelters  in  Bolivia,  the 
mineral  production  of  that  country  is  exported 
in  the  form  of  ore  concentrates  ranging  from 
40  to  70  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  The  amounts 
of  such  concentrates  exported  from  Bolivia 
in  1913  are  as  follows :  Tin,  98,313,583  pounds ; 
zinc,  16,242,309  pounds;  copper,  8,861,687 
pounds;  lead,  3,887,165  pounds;  bismuth,  931,- 
805  pounds;  tungsten  (wolfram),  622,969 
pjunds;  silver,  2,867,355  ounces;  gold,  328.- 
044  ounces.  No  antimony  was  exported  in 
1913,  though  ia  1912  the  amount  was  201,390 
pounds. 

— Moratorium 

The  United  States  State  Department  an- 
nounced, Feb  8,  the  receipt  of  official  notifica- 
tion that  a  decree  had  been  promulgated  ex- 
tending the  Bolivian  moratorium  law  for  ninety 
days  from  Jan  i.  On  Dec  31  the  President  of 
Bolivia  issued  another  decree  suspending  the 
martial  law  and  granting  a  general  amnesty. 

— Travel  and   Discovery. 

Baron  Erland  Nordenskiold,  the  Swedish 
explorer,  who  had  just  returned  to  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  after  two  years  spent  among  cannibal 
tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
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reported,  Ja  15,  that  he  discovered  there  im- 
portant ruins  of  stone-age  civilization.  He 
brought  home  with  him  sixty  chests  of  scien- 
tific material,  notes  and  photographs.  His 
Swedish  companion  in  the  expedition  was  mur- 
dered by  the  natives,  but  Baron  Nordenskiold 
made  the  trip,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  with- 
out mishap  to  either. 

BOLLWORM 
See 
Cotton — Injurious  Insects  and  diseases 

BOMBS 

See  also 
"Holt,  Frank" 

New  York  City — Bombs  in  poucb  head- 
quarters 

— ^Aerial 

The  Zeppelin  raid  on  England  served  to  in- 
troduce several  weapons  never  before  used  in 
warfare.  The  equipment  for  dropping  bombs 
from  these  aircraft  is  much  more  complicated 
than  might  be  imagined.  The  bombs  are  not 
dropped  over  the  side,  but  are  discharged 
from  the  bottom  of  the  car  or  cabin  with  sci- 
entific accuracy.  The  device  employed  consists 
of  a  plate  with  three  apertures,  through  which 
the  bombs  are  dropped  in  an  exactly  perpendic- 
ular direction.  The  device  may  be  said  to  be 
triple  barrelled,  and  the  bombs  may  be  dropped 
in  rapid  succession,  or  two  or  even  three  at  a 
time.  The  mechanism  for  releasing  the  bombs 
is  controlled  by  three  pedals,  thus  leaving  the 
operator's  hands  free.  The  man  controlling 
the  apparatus  sights  the  object  of  attack  be- 
neath him,  and  starts  the  bomb  on  its  down- 
ward flight  with  a  touch  of  the  foot.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  aiming,  since  the  bomb 
on  leaving  the  rapidly  moving  aircraft  does  not 
fall  straight,  but  describes  a  parabola.  The 
device  may  be  loaded  and  discharged  in  a  few 
seconds.  Several  special' guns  have  been  in- 
vented for  repelling  the  attacks  of  aircraft 
One  of  the  most  eflScient  throws  a  shell  which 
explodes,  emitting  a  shell  which,  in  turn,  ex- 
plodes, and  this  continues  until  five  different 
shells  have  scattered  their  contents.  At  each 
explosion  a  quantity  of  shrapnel  is  scattered 
in  every  direction  over  a  wide  area.  The  suc- 
cessive explosions  suggest  the  action  of  a  Ro- 
man candle  which  scatters  sparks  by  a  series 
of  explosions.  If  any  one  of  these  explosions 
is  near  the  airship  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
struck 

— Liquid  air 

A  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  re- 
ported. Sept  3,  to  have  invented  a  liquid  air 
bomb  tenfold  more  destructive  than  the  same 
weight  of  dynamite.  The  report  was  not 
authenticated. 
BONES— Transplantation  of 

Dr.  A.  Bruce  Gill,  on  Feb  2,  announced  be- 
fore the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Surgery  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  transplant- 
ing entire  bones  with  their  joint  surfaces.  The 
tests  were  made  on  dogs,  but  the  results  in- 
dicated a  wonderful  new  field  in  human  sur- 
gery. Complete  bones,  taken  from  one  foot 
and  inserted  in  another  performed  their  func- 
tions perfectly  in  their  new  positions. 


BONNAL,  Edmond 

The  death  of  Edmond  Bonnal,  the  military 
historian  was  announced  from  Paris  Oct  9. 
He?  was  75  years  of  age. 

BOOKWALTER,  John  W. 

John  W.  Bookwalter,  of  Springfield,  O., 
capitalist,  philanthropist  and  for  many  years 
prominent  in  Ohio  politics,  died  in  San  Remo, 
Italy,  Sept  27,  aged  77. 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

See 
Fine  Arts,  Boston  Museum  of 
Opera — Boston  Opera  Co. 

BOSTON  AND  MAINE  RAILROAD 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road, Feb  15,  decided  to  ask  the  holders  of  the 
$23,000,000  notes  falling  due  Mar  2  to  further 
extend  the  notes  until  Sept  i,  1915.  A  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  the  noteholders  had  agreed 
to  the  extension  by  Feb  28  to  make  it  effective. 

The  bill  providing  for  reorganization  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  system  was  signed 
by  Governor  Walsh  June  i.  Under  its  provi- 
sions the  Federal  trustees  of  the  company 
might  immediately  begin  the  work  of  reha- 
bilitating the  road  Similar  legislation  was 
enacted  in  Maine,  but  failed  in  the  legislatures 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  The  act 
signed  by  Governor  Walsh  was  a  compromise 
measure.  By  it  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
is  authorized  to  purchase  or  consolidate  with 
any  or  all  of  its  29  subsidiary  companies,  sub- 
ject to  ratification  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  roads  affected.  Should  re- 
organization be  deemed  impracticable,  the  di- 
rectors are  given  power  to  form  an  entirely 
new  corporation. 

One  of  the  compromise  sections  permits  the 
Boston  &  Maine  to  buy  the  Hampden  Railroad, 
a  line  twelve  miles  long,  built  by  private  capi- 
tal at  great  expense.  The  price  is  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission 

A  feature  of  the  bill,  added  late  in  its  pass- 
age, is  a  provision  forbidding  the  officials  of 
the  reorganized  company  to  participate  in  in- 
terlocking directorates  or  to  sell  supplies  to 
the  road  through  other  corporations  in  which 
thc'  may  be  interested. 

There  are  also  provisions  relating  to  the 
issuance  of  securities,  including  one  authoriz- 
ing the  Boston  &  Maine  to  reduce  its  capital 
stock.  Nearly  all  such  provisions  require  the 
approval  of  the  Public  Service  Commissions. 

BOTANY 

Scientists  have  been  studying  for  some  time 
the  means  by  which  plants  protect  themselves 
against  freezing.  Dr.  Fritz  Bachmann  sum- 
marized these  studies  recently  in  Die  Natur- 
zvissenschaften.  He  says:  "Miiller  Thurgau 
taught  us  that  in  the  sweetening  of  potatoes, 
f.  e,,  the  changing  of  their  starch  to  sugar, 
which  is  a  result  of  low  temperature  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  freezing-point,  we  have  a  case 
of  chemical  change  in  the  living  potato,  and 
that  the  potatoes  which  have  become  sweet 
will  bear  a  lower  temperature  than  those  hav- 
ing less  sugar.  Then  A.  Fischer  discovered 
that  the  starch  present  in  the  bark  of  trees 
before  the  oncoming  of  winter  is  quite  gener- 
ally transformed  into  glucose;  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  starch  present  in  the  interior  of  trees 
disappears  only  in  the  so-called  fat-trees,  in 
which  it  is  changed  into  fatty  oils.  Lidforsz 
investigated  the  starch  and  sugar  content  of 
the  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  hardy  plants. 
A  minority  showed  more  or  less  sugar  through- 
out the  year,  the  others  were  almost  all  dis- 
tinguished in  summer  by  leaves  rich  in  starch, 
which  commonly  reached  a  maximum  in  fall. 
At  the  approach  of  winter,  mostly  during  No- 
vember, the  starch  was  dissolved  and  changed 
into  sugar.  The  observation  that  spring  frosts 
often  injure  hardy  plants  which  have  stood 
lower  temperatures  in  the  winter,  the  remark- 
able fact  that  those  parts  of  a  plant  on  which 
sunshine  falls  (which  form  starch  even  in 
winter  on  the  warmer  days)  are  less  resistant 
than  the  shaded  parts,  and  many  other  con- 
siderations make  it  probable  that  sugar  plays 
a  not  unimportant  rdle  in  the  protection  of 
plants  from  cold."  Lidforsz  placed  twigs  of 
various  kinds  in  sugar  solutions  and  others  in 
plain  water.  When,  a  few  days  later,  the  twigs 
were  exposed  to  low  temperatures,  the  twicrs 
in  the  sugar  solution  resisted  the  cold  better 
than  those  in  the  water.  Maximow  also  showed 
that  a  number  of  salts  help  protect  plants 
against  cold.  Lidforsz  and  Maximow  do  not 
agree  in  their  explanations  of  the  action  of 
sugar,  and  have  had  contradictory  results  from 
certain  experiments.   Dr.  Bachmann  continues : 

"In  conclusion,  I  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  above-mentioned  protective  action  of 
sugar  and  certain  salts  is  probably  very  wide- 
spread, but  that  this  does  not  explain  every- 
thing. ...  We  also  find  resistance  dependent 
on  age  and  on  the  state  of  development  of  the 
tissues.  We  recognize  that  there  is  a  gain  in 
resistant  power  when  the  plant  is  gradually 
accustomed  to  lower  temperatures.  Hence  we 
probably  have  to  reckon  with  unknown  quan- 
tities, witii  unknown  conditions  of  the  proto- 
plasm, which  make  it  now  more  and  now  less 
sensitive  to  the  effects  of  cold,  to  ice  formation 
and  its  consequences,  till,  in  the  extremest 
cases,  even  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  is 
powerless  to  kill." 

Sec  also 
Porto  Rico — Flora 

BOTHA,  Premier  Gen.  Louis 

The  case  of  Premier  Botha  against  Man- 
nik,  a  Nationalist  candidate  for  Parliament, 
opened  in  Johannesburg,  U.  of  S.  A.,  Oct  28. 
Botha  charged  that  during  the  recent  political 
campaign  Mannik  slandered  him  by  asking  the 
Premier  what  he  had  done  with  134  bars  of 
gold,  valued  at  £750,000,  ($3750,000,)  left  in 
possession  of  Botha  and  two  others  on  the 
departure  of  Paul  Kruger,  late  President  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  never  accounted  for.  Man- 
nik was  convicted  Oct  30  and  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  three  months  or  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $250.    The  case  will  be  appealed. 

See  also 
European  War— Africa 
Union  of  South  Africa 

BOVERI,  Theodor  .    ^ 

The  death  of  Professor  Theodor  Boven,  the 
noted  biologist,  was  announced  from  Berlin, 
Oct  17. 


He  was  the  regular  and  public  Professor 
of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
head  of  the  Zoological  Institute  at  Wiirtzburg. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and 
Philosophy.  Dr.  Boveri  was  educated  at 
Numberg  and  the  Universi^  of  Munich,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  m  1885.  He  then 
taught  at  the  university  for  several  years, 
and  in  1893  became  a  professor  at  Wiirtzburg. 
He  was  rector  Magnificus  of  that  university 
during  1905-06.  Dr.  Boveri  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  on  zoological  subjects, 
and  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

BOWDOIN,  Temple. 

By  the  will  of  Temple  Bowdoin,  partner  of 
J.  P.  Morgan,  which  was  filed  for  probate  in 
New  York,  Ja  4,  the  bulk  of  the  estate,  which 
runs  into  millions,  was  bequeathed  to  the  dece- 
dent's 16-year-old  son,  George  Temple  Bow- 
doin. Mr.  Bowdoin  left  $100,000  to  public  in- 
stitutions and  remembered  300  employees  in 
his  will. 

BOWLES.  Samuel 

Samuel  Bowles,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  died  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Mar  14.    He  was  born  in  185 1. 

BOXING 

Jack  Johnson  lost  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship of  the  world  at  Havana,  Apr  ^,  the 
title  being  wrested  from  him  by  Jess  Wdlard. 
the  Kansas  cowboy,  the  biggest  man  who  ever 
entered  the  prize  ring.  Johnson  got  $30,000 
before  the  fight  started,  Willard  taking  only  a 
small  share  of  the  net  receipts.  Just  what  his 
share  was  is  not  known.  The  fight  lasted  a6 
rounds. 

BOY-ED,  Capt  Karl 

The  U.  S.  State  Department  announced, 
Dec  3,  that,  three  days  before,  it  had  asked 
for  the  recall  of  Captain  Karl  Boy-Ed  and 
Captain  Franz  von  Papen,  naval  and  military 
attaches,  respectively,  of  the  German  embassy, 
because  of  their  "improper  activities  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  matters." 

The  action  of  this  government  against  the 
German  attaches  was  due  to  no  single  incident 
in  either  case,  but  was  based  on  an  accumula- 
tion of  improper  activities  connected  with 
the  handling  of  German  military  and  naval 
matters  in  this  country. 

The  connection  of  at  least  one  of  the  at- 
taches with  the  plot  on  the  part  of  certain 
German  interests  to  set  Huerta  up  again  in 
Mexico  as  a  means  of  embarrassing  this  gov- 
ernment figured  more  than  any  other  single 
incident  in  the  determination  to  adopt  a  dras- 
tic course  toward  these  representatives  of  the 
German  government. 

Capt.  Boy-Ed's  name  had  also  been  men- 
tioned in  the  following  cases:  Richard  Peter 
Stegler  passport  case.  Werner  Horn  dynamit- 
ing case,  Hamburg-American  Line  case,  and 
the  case  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Dr. 
Constantine  Dumba.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
name  of  Capt  von  Papcn  also  appeared.         "^ 

Germany  notified  the  United  States,  Dec  6, 
that  she  desired  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
the  State  Department  asked  the  withdrawal 
of   Captains   Boy-Ed  and  von   Papen.     Sec. 
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Lansing,  Dec  7,  in  reply  stated  that  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  activities  of  the  attaches  con- 
stituted their  principle  offense,  but  did  not 
discuss  the  facts  or  the  s  urces  of  informa- 
tion. 

Count  von  Bernstoff,  the  German  ambassa- 
dor, informed  Sec.  Lansing,  Dec  10,  that  the 
German  Emperor  has  acquiesced  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States  for  the  recall  of 
the  attaches.     Accordingly.  Oipt.  von  Papen 
sailed  Dec  21,  and  Capt.  Boy-Ed  Dec  28. 
See  also 
EufiOPEAK  WAR  —  United  States  —  Rela- 
tions  with—Pro-German   activities — 
Hamburg  -  American    Steamship    G). 
trial 

BOY  SCOUTS 

Great  Britain 

Boy  Scouts  engaged  in  the  British  navy 
for  signalling  were  said  in  Mar  to  have  re- 
ceived more  pay  than  midshipmen.  More  than 
12,000  scouts  have  entered  military  service 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  2000  more  who 
are  nearing  the  age  of  enlistment  are  in  train- 
ing. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Scouts  by 
thousands  guarded  telegraphs,  telephones  and 
bridges,  served  as  messengers,  and  performed 
countless  duties  of  value  to  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty.  More  than  5000  medals 
have  been  given  to  Scouts  who  performed  not 
fewer  than  twenty-eight  days'  service.  About 
50,000  boys  have  served  a  lesser  number  of 
days. 

The  sea  branch  of  the  movement  volunteered 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  coast  guards- 
men, recalled  to  the  fleet,  and  they  were  de- 
tailed to  duties  on  the  east  coast.  This  re- 
quired more  boys  than  this  branch  could  sup- 
phr,  so  the  land  scouts  joined,  and  in  March 
xooo  boys  were  so  employed  in  patrols  of 
«ight  under  their  own  leaders  and  with  their 
own  equipment. 

United  States 

A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  under  a  Federal  charter  was  favora- 
bly reported,  Feb  2,  by  the  United  Sutes  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

BOYCOTT 

See 
"Danbury  hatters'  case" 

BOYNTON,  CoL  Charles  Hudson 

Col.  Charles  H.  Boynton,  a  widely  known 
Washington  newspaper  man,  died  Sept  5  at  the 
age  of  79. 

BRACKETT,  Cyrus  Fogg 

Dr.  Cyrus  Fogg  Brackett,  professor  emeritus 
at  Princeton  University,  died  suddenly  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Ja  29,  at  the  age  of  81.  Since 
his  retirement,  in  1908,  he  had  been  at  work 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  university  every  day 
until  a  week  before  his  death. 

BRACKETT,  Col.  Gnstavns  Benson 

Col.  Brackett,  for  many  years  Chief  Pomolo- 
gist  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  died  Aug.  2, 
aged  88. 


BRADBURY,  Joseph  P. 

Joseph  P.  Bradbury,  formerly  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  died  July  17 
aged  77. 

BRADDON,  Mary  Elisabeth 

Mary  Elizabeth  Braddon  (Mrs.  John  Max- 
well), the  English  novelist,  died,  Feb  4,  at  her 
residence  at  Richmond-on-Thames,  after  a 
fortnight's  illness.  She  was  bom  in  London  in 
1837. 
BRAZIL 

Reports  received  early  in  March  indicated 
that  a  conspiracy  against  the  governor  of  the 
state  of  Rio  Janeiro  had  been  discovered  and 
that  several  arrests  had  been  made.  Sailors 
on  board  the  battleships  Minos  Geraes  and 
Sao  Paulo  were  said  to  have  been  involved. 


On  Oct  6,  the  Chamber  approved  the  arbi- 
tration treaty  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States. 

Reform  of  the  electoral  law,  financial  reform 
and  tariff  revision  were  urged  by  President 
Diaz  in  his  message  before  Congress,  which 
met  May  4.  The  President  spoke  of  the  efforts 
of  the  ABC  Powers  in  connection  with  the 
mediation  proceedings  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Huerta  government  of  Mexico 
at  Niagara  Falls  in  1914  and  the  trip  of 
Premier  Muller  to  the  River  Platte  region. 
He  said  that  during  his  administration  Brazil 
had  added  26,026  kilometres  of  railroad  track  to 
the  lines  which  were  already  built  and  that 
plans  had  already  been  made  for  the  building 
of  7733  kilometres  more  of  railroad  trade. 


The  Gaseta  de  Noticias,  in  its  issue  of  May 
29,  denounced  what  was  described  as  "Ger- 
man manceuvres"  in  southern  Brazil,  where  the 
Germans  had  established  an  important  colony. 
This  paper  declared  that  the  German  colonists 
assembled  a  depot  of  munitions  of  war  and 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  proclaim  the  in- 
dependence of  the  state  of  Sainte  Catherine. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  caused 
them  to  postpone  this  project.  It  seems  that 
the  Brazilian  government  communicated  this 
information  to  the  German  Minister,  who 
promised  to  make  an  investigation. 

The  Gaseta  de  Noticias  states  that,  although 
the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture  said  the 
story  was  greatly  exaggerated,  an  under  Secre- 
tary of  State  admitted  that  he  had  spoken  to 
the  German  Minister  on  the  subject 

See  also 
South  America — Treaties 

— Bankruptcy  of  Port  of  Para  Company 

Judge  Mayer,  of  the  Federal  Court  in  New 
York  City,  Mar  25,  appointed  Frederick  E. 
Eldridge,  of  this  city,  and  Alexander  MacKen- 
zie,  now  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  receivers  for  the 
Port  of  Para,  in  Para,  Brazil. 

The  company  owned  concessions  in  Brazil 
under  which  it  built  and  managed  a  system  of 
docks,  wharves,  warehouses  and  improvements 
at  Para.  The  company  owned  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  Amazon  River  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  a  British  corporation  operatii^ 
boats  on  the  Amazon  River,  on  which  Para  is 
situated,  and  had  a  right  to  receive  a  subven- 
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tion  from  Brazil  of  £50,000  a  year.  The  com- 
pany also  owned  one-half  the  stock  of  the 
Madeira  Mamore  Railway  Company  of  Maine. 
The  exact  amount  of^  the  liabilities  was  un- 
known. 

— Commerce 

Trade  statistics  from  Brazil,  Mar  .^1  showed 
that  the  position  of  the  republic,  as  regards  the 
relation  between  exports  and  imports,  was  im- 
proving. For  the  year  1914  the  commercial 
exports  amounted  to  only  £46,511,000,  as  com- 
pared with  £64,849,000  in  1913;  but  the  im- 
ports, which  in  that  year  totaled  £67,166,000, 
were  reduced  in  19 14  to  £35t439»ooo.  Instead 
of  the  unfavorable  balance  of  about  £2,300,000 
which  occurred  in  1913,  therefore,  there  was 
a  favorable  balance  in  1914  of  over  £11,000,00, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  falling  off  in  the 
exports.  In  1913  the  deficit  was  more  than 
made  good  by  the  export  of  £4,813,000  of  gold, 
while  in  1914  £7,405,000  of  the  metal  left  the 
country,  so  that  the  net  result  for  1913  was 
a  favorable  balance  of  £2,596,000,  which  was 
increased  to  £18,477,000  in  1914. 

— Finance 

The  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Aug.  25, 
approved  an  issue  of  30,000  contos  ($191,100,- 
000),  paper,  intended  particularly  for  the  pay- 
ment of  treasury  debts,  both  gold  and  paper, 
prior  to  191 5.  The  Chamber  also  passed  a 
measure  providing  for  the  protection  of  cof- 
fee and  other  national  products.  The  latter 
measure  authorizes  the  government  to  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  as 
a  discount  agency. 

— Travel   and   discovery 

The  first  news  that  had  come  through  in 
four  months  was  received  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  Amazon  expedition  in  Mar, 
says  Science.  Dr.  W.  C.  Farrabee,  director  of 
the  expedition,  reported  that  he  had  spent  three 
months  at  work  in  the  interior,  where  he  had 
been  successful  in  getting  much  information 
and  many  specimens.  He  further  stated  that 
he  had  just  started  for  the  highlands  on  the 
borders  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Brazil,  from 
which  he  had  to  turn  back  in  Aug,  1914- 

BREATH-HOLDING 

See 
Respiration 

BREITUNG,  Max 

See 

European  war— United  States— Rei.a- 
TioNs  WITH— Pro-German  activities- 
Fay,  Robert  case 

BRKVIUM 

Professor  Goehring,  of  the  Physico-Chem- 
ical  Institute  at  Karlsruhe,  announced,  Apr  23, 
that  he  had  discovered  a  new  chemical  element 
which  he  calls  brevium.  He  stated  that  bre- 
vium  is  radio-active  and  results  from  the  dis- 
integration of  uranium, 

BRIAND,  Aristide 

See 
France 

BRIDGEPORT,  Ct. 

Orders  received  from  the  Allies  for  war 
material  in  the  past  fifteen  months  were  esti- 


mated in  Apr  to  have  caused  the  erection  of 
nearly$2,50o,ooo  worth  of  buildings  at  Bridge- 
port, Ct.  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany alone  has  spent  $1,500,000  on  the  erection 
of  monster  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of 
cartridges,  bayonets  and  guns  since  Sept,  and 
it  is  intimated  that  the  growth  of  the  company 
is  only  begun. 

It  was  reported  in  April  that  the  Bridgeport 
Projectile  Company  had  closed  a  deal  for  a 
site  which  was  said  to  have  cost  $40,000.  The 
concern  is  reported  as  having  contracts  ag- 
gregating $6,000,000,  and  will  shortly  build 
at  an  expense  of  $500,000. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  population  of 
Bridgeport  would  increase  to  25,000  before  the 
end  of  1915. 

See  also 
Strikes — Bridgeport  Ct.  Strikes 

BRIDGES 

See 
Hell  gate  bridge 

BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

Saturday,  Ja  9,  was  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  kept  as  a  public  holiday  through- 
out the  colony  in  commemoration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
During  the  ceremonies  at  Belize,  the  American 
flag  was  saluted  by  the  volunteer  force.  This 
ceremony  was  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
colony,  for  never  before  had  the  volunteers 
been  called  upon  to  saluate  any  flag  but  their 
own. 

— Finance 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  prices 
of  the  foodstuffs  which  have  to  be  imported, 
and  of  the  hard  times  which  are  being  experi- 
enced by  the  poorer  classes,  the  Governor  of 
British  Honduras  reduced  the  import  duty  on 
three  of  the  staple  articles  of  food,  viz :  flour, 
rice  and  milk,  from  12^  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  Feb  18. 

— Postage 

Commencing  Mar  i,  1915,  the  prepaid  rate 
of  postage  applicable  to  letters  mailed  in  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  addressed  for  delivery  in  the 
United  States,  is  i  penny  an  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  to  letters  mailed  in  the  United 
States,  addressed  for  delivery  in  British  Hon- 
duras, 2  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 
Letters  unpaid  or  insufficiently  prepaid  will  be 
dispat'hed  to  destination,  subject  on  delivery  to 
a  charge  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
short  payment. 

BRITISH  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY 

It  was  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  in  London,  Dec  8,  that  a 
recent  one-day  collection  taken  throughout 
the  empire  in  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  had 
resulted  in  the  total  of  $4,000,000. 

BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

All  records  for  diving  or  jumping  off  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  were  broken  May  30,  when 
Henry  Qark  made  a  fatal  plunge  of  216  feet. 
Clark  hoped  to  obtain  work  as  a  motion  pic- 
ture actor. 
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BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCI£NCSS 

The  will  of  Col.  Robert  B.  Woodward  filed 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  early  in  Sept,  contained  a 
$200,000  bequest  for  the  Brookl>ii  Institute. 

• 

BROWN,  Thomas  Jefferson 

Thomas  Jefferson  Brown,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  died  in  Green- 
ville, Tex.,  May  26,  aged  79  years. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

See 
Man  ATT,  James  Irving. 

BRUMBAUGH,  Martin  Grove.  See  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BRUNNER,  Heinrich 

The  death  at  Kissingen,  Bavaria,  of  Pro- 
fessor Heinrich  Brunner,  the  eminent  jurist, 
at  the  age  of  76  years,  was  announced  Au^:. 
II.  For  several  years  he  occupied  the  Chair 
of  Jurisprudence  at  Berlin  University,  and 
prior  to  that  had  been  a  member  of  the  Facul- 
ties of  the  leading'  universities  of  Germany. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  educational 
works  and  had  been  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  Pour  le  Merite. 

BRUNSWICK,  Ernest  August,  Duke  of 

The  Duchess  of  Brunswick  (Princess  Vic- 
toria Luise,  the  only  daughter  of  Emperor 
William)  gave  birth  to  another  son  Mar  25. 

BRYAN,  William  Jennings 
See 
Santo  Domingo 
Sullivan  inquiry 
Woman  suffrage 

BUBONIC  PLAGUE 

New  Orleans 

Since  Federal  authorities  took  charge  of 
the  bubonic  plague  situation  in  New  Orleans 
and  began  in  1914  the  campaign  against 
rats,  369,151  rodents  had  been  trapped  and 
killed,  according  to  a  report  made  public  July 
9  by  Director  R.  H.  Creel  of  the  United 
States  public  health  service.  Only  244  of  the 
rats  were  plague-infected,  it  was  said. 


More  than  $4,500,000  had  been  expended  in 
the  past  year  in  an  effort  to  make  New  Orleans 
ratproof  and  prevent  the  reappearance  of  bu- 
bonic plague,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  Nov  2  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Creel,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  in  charge  of  the 
work.    Citizens  of  New  Orleans  expended  ap- 
proximately $3,861,000  on  their  property,  while 
the  federal,  state  and  city  governments  spent 
more  than  $600,000  in  the  campaign. 
See  also 
Bubonic   plague  —  Infection   carriers  — 
Rats 

Cuba 

One  death  from  bubonic  plague  occurred  at 
Havana,  Feb.  9.  Two  other  cases  of  the 
plague  were  discovered.  All  are  believed  to 
have  originated  at  the  wharves  used  by  Euro- 
pean steamships. 

Two  cases  of  bubonic  plague  and  one  death 
at  Havana  were  reported,  Apr  10.  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  official 


bacteriologist  of  the  Cuban  government  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  situation. 

Turkey 

Reports  reached  Rome,  Apr  22,  from  Con- 
stantinople that  the  bubonic  plague  was  raging 
in  Turkey  and  that  the  victims  of  the  disease 
were  very  numerous.  The  contagion  was 
spreading  in  an  alarming  manner  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  Several  cases 
were  reported  from  Salonica. 

— ^Infection  carriers — Fleas 

In  view  of  the  important  part  played  by  fleas 
in  the  spread  of  bubonic  plague,  it  has  become 
desirable  to  ascertain  details  regarding  the 
conditions  under  which  the  infecting  insects 
can  survive  and  retain  their  capacity  to  trans- 
mit the  disease.  It  has  been  found  that  in- 
fected f.eas  which  were  fed  regularly  might 
live  for  Rfty  days  at  a  temperature  of  from 
10  to  15  Centigrade  (50  to  60  Fahrenheit)  and 
twenty-three  days  at  27  Centigrade  (80.6  Fah- 
renheit) and  remain  infected  at  death. 

The  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Plague  in  India  noted  that  infection  conveyed 
by  Seas  might  take  place  three  weeks  after  the 
flea  i)opulation  had  had  any  opportunity  of 
imbibing  infected  blood.  The  entomologist  of 
the  Lister  Institute  in  London,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Bacot,  observed  that  fleas  are  able  to  carry  the 
bacillus  of  plague  for  forty-seven  days,  and 
subsequently  to  infect  a  mouse.  He  concluded 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
positive  results  recorded  from  a  few  experi- 
mental trials  represented  the  limit  of  time 
after  which  infection  might  still  take  place. 

The  indications  are,  according  to  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
(May),  that  plague  infection  may  persist  in 
fleas  for  one  or  two  months  in  cool  weather, 
and  subsequently  give  rise  to  an  epidemic.  In 
this  conection  it  is  not  without  interest  to  re- 
call that  animals  have  been  infected  by  the 
bites  of  bugs  which  had  previously  been  al- 
lowed to  feed  on  animals  that  were  dying 
with  the  plague.  According  to  new  observa- 
tions by  Bacot  for  a  percentage  of  bugs  and 
probably  all  newly  hatched  ones,  a  meal  of  sep- 
ticemic blood  from  a  mouse  dying  of  plague 
is  fatal.  Bugs  which  are  not  killed  by  the 
meal  are  capable  of  reinfecting  mice  after  a 
period  of  forty-eight  days'  starvation. 

— Infection  carriers — Rats 

Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  surgeon-general  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  spoke  in 
San  Francisco,  June  15,  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  on  "Modes  of 
Transmission  and  Methods  of  Control  of 
Plague."  "Rat-proofing,"  said  Dr.  Blue,  "is 
the  best  and  most  permanent  anti-plague  meas- 
ure, but  it  is  not  practically  adapted  to  most 
places  outside  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  the  thoroughness 
of  enforcement  of  this  measure  is  responsible 
in  large  part  for  the  continued  freedom  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  bay  cities  from  the  in- 
fection in  Porto  Rico,  for  the  continued  prac- 
tical freedom  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
plague,  and  for  the  practical  eradication  of 
the  disease  from  New  Orleans." 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  which  fol- 
lowed, Assistant  Surgeon-General  W.  C. 
Rucker,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  gave  a  resume  of  the  work  which 
has  been  performed  under  his  direction  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  since  July  1914.  He 
pointed  out  that  from  that  date  to  May  15, 
35,212  buildings,  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  in  the  city,  had  been  rat-proofed,  33,- 
000  nuisances  had  been  abated,  and  350,000 
rodents  captured  in  traps.  He  estimated  that 
counting  those  buildings  which  were  already 
rat-proof,  there  were  only  about  17,000  build- 
ings in  New  Orleans  in  which  rat-proofing 
remained  to  be  completed.  The  rodent  popu- 
lation, according  to  Dr.  Rucker,  has  been  re- 
duced at  least  80  per  cent. 

"So  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned, 
New  Orleans  has  been  plague-free  since  Oct 
4,  last,"  said  Dr.  Rucker.  "It  is  true  that 
plague  rats  have  been  found  as  recently  as 
May  17,  but  the  great  diminution  in  the 
rodent  population  and  the  abolition  of  rodent 
harboring  places  will  eventually  control  the 
disease." 

BUCHANAN,  Representative  Frank 
See 
Labor's  National  Peace  Council 

BUCKEYE  POWDER  CO. 

See 
Du  Pont  de  Nemoxtrs,  E.  I.,  Powder  Co. 

BUCKNAM  PASHA  (Ransiord  D.  Bucknam) 
Bucknam  Pasha,  an  American  citizen,  who 
was  formerly  Rear-Admiral  in  the  Turkish 
Navy,  died  in  Constantinople  on  May  27.  He 
was  born  in  1869. 

BUCKNELL,  Sir  Thomas  Townsend 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Townsend 
Bucknell,  famous  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  from 
1899  to  19 14,  died  in  London,  Oct  4.  He  was  70 
years  of  age. 

BUENZ,  Dr.  Karl 
See 

European  war — United  States,  Relations 
WITH — Pro-German  activities — Ham- 
Bi/RG- American  Steamship  Co.  trial 

BUILDING 

New  buildings  in  the  223  chief  cities  in  the 
United  States  aggregated  in  value  $869,500,000 

in  1914;  $939,967,074.  1913;  $1,018,839,735. 1912. 

See  also 
New  York  City — "Tenement  house' bill" 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in 
his  report  to  the  3d  Session  of  the  63d  Con- 
gress (dated  Dec  7,  19x4),  quotes  the  following 
statistics  of  the  building  and  loan  associations 
in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
1913:  The  number  of  these  associations  was 
6429,  having  a  total  membership  of  2,836,433, 
and  assets  agjgregating  $1,248,479,139—00  aver- 
age ownership  of  $44ax6  per  member.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $&a6,- 
809,885,  of  which  the  weeklv  dues  constituted 
$275,509,899,  and  the  repaid  loans,  $239,646,046. 
The   interest   paid   touled   $72,400,320.     The 


mortgage  loans  amounted  to  $327,^1,168,  ind 
the  loans  on  passbooks  to  $30,984,647.  Stock 
withdrawals  totaled  $231,976,241,  and  stock 
paid  up  and  withdrawn,  $34,624,086.  Real 
estate  sold  under  foreclosure  amounted  to  $4,- 
955,468^-about  5-12  of  I  per  cent,  of  the  assets. 
See  also 
Loan  agencies 

BULBS 

See 
Nursery  stock — European  war  effects 

BULGARIA 

It  was  reported,  Ja  9,  that  all  Bulgarian  re- 
servists abroad  had  been  ordered  to  report  to 
their  consuls. 

It  was  announced  Feb  8  that  a  syndicate 
composed  of  German,  Austrian  and  Hungar- 
ian bankers  had  advanced  150,000,000  francs 
($30,000,000)  to  Bulgaria.  The  loan  is  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  the  fact  that  recently  Ru- 
mania contracted  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  in  Lon- 
don for  the  avowed  purpose  of  purchasing  war 
materials. 


Important  changes  in  the  Bulgarian  diplo- 
matic service,  announced  May  28,  were  re- 
garded in  Paris  as  highly  significant.  D.  Rizow, 
Minister  to  Italy  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  was  displaced  at  Rome  by 
M.  Stancioff,  diplamtic  agent  in  Paris,  who,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  M.  Grecow,  confidential 
secretary  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  recall  of 
the  Bulgarian  Minister  to  Italy  and  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent  in 
Paris  to  this  post  was  declared  by  the  Bul- 
garian legation  in  Washington  to  be  without 
international  significance.  It  was  stated  that 
Minister  Rizow  had  indicated  some  time  ago 
his  wish  to  be  recalled. 


The  death  sentence  was  reported  to  have 
been  passed,  July  13,  on  two  men  who  were 
charged  with  attempting  to  assassinate  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 


Diplomatic   representatives   of   the    Balkan 
nations  in  Washington  on  Aug  26  were  in- 
formed unofficially  of  the  conclusion  by  Bul- 
garia of  a  treaty  with  Turkev  by  which  she 
bound  herself  to  maintain  a  benevolent  neu- 
trality.   This»  the  report  said,  definitely  shat- 
tered the  prospects  of  a  new  Balkan  league. 
See  also 
European  war — Bulgaria 
Ferdinand  I,  Czar  of  Bulgaria 

BULLEN,  Frank  Thomas 

Frank  T.  Bullen,  the  lecturer  and  author  of 
many  stories  of  the  sea,  died.  Mar  i,  at  Ma- 
deira.   He  was  bom  in  1857. 

BUMPUS,  Herman  C. 

See 
Tufts  College 

BUNNY,  John 

John  Bunny,  the  famous  comedian  of  motion 
pictures,  died,  Apr  26,  in  Flatbush,  Brooklyn, 
of  a  complication  of  diseases,  in  which  Bright's 
disease  predominated.    He  was  52  years  old. 
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BURG,  Ferdinand 

The  death  of  Fefdinand  Burg,  who  was 
formerly  Archduke  Ferdinand  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria, was  reported  Mar  12. 

Ferdinand  Burg  was  fifty-one  years  old.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  brother  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
who  was  assassinated  in  Bosnia.  The  name 
of  Burg  was  assumed  by  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand Charles  in  191 1,  and  all  his  privileges 
as  a  member  of  the  imperial  family  were  re- 
nounced when  he  married  in  Switzerland  the 
daughter  of  Ho f rat  Czuber,  a  professor  of 
engineering.  The  Emperor  some  years  pre- 
viously had  declined  to  permit  the  Archduke 
to  renounce  his  title  and  marry. 

BITRHAN-EDDIN,  Prince 

Advices  received  from  Constantinople  Mar 
1 1  said  that  Meh'emmed  Burhan-Eddin  Eff  endi, 
favorite  son  of  the  former  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid,  had  been  found  strangled  in  his  bed- 
room, supposedly  by  political  enemies. 

Prince  Burhan-Eddin  was  29  years  old  and 
the  fourth  son  of  Abdul  Hamid.  He  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Turkish  navy.  Dur- 
ing his  father's  reign  he  was  fourteenth  in  line 
for  succession  to  the  throne,  according  to  the 
Sherezfian  system,  but  it  was  said  that  Abdul 
Hamid  designed  to  elevate  him  over  his  thir- 
teen seniors  and  make  him  the  next  Sultan. 
In  1909,  when  Abdul  Hamid  was  dethroned, 
Prince  Burhan-Eddin  was  kept  under  surveil- 
lance in  the  palace  for  a  time,  charged  with  be- 
ing concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  absolutism.  With  the  abdication  of 
Prince  William  of  Wied  as  ruler  of  Albania  in 
1914  it  was  reported  that  Turkey  would  urge 
Burhan-Eddin's  appointment  to  die  throne. 

BURIAL  AT  SEA 

— Damages 

Justice  Sheam,  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
handed  down  a  decision  in  New  York  City, 
^2iy  5*  granting  to  H.  Blair  Finley  a  judgment 
for  $3000  against  the  Atlantic  Transport  Com- 
pany, Limited,  because  the  plaintiff's  father, 
Clement  B.  Finley,  was  buried  at  sea  from  the 
steamship  Minneapolis  while  the  vessel  was 
bound  from  London  to  New  York.  The  case 
was  probably  the  first  of  the  kind  to  come  be- 
fore the  courts  in  New  York. 

BURIAN  VON  RAJECZ,  Baron  Stephan. 

Baron  Stephan  Burian  von  Rajecz,  Aus- 
tria's new  Foreign  Minister,  has  been  serving 
as  Hungarian  Minister  to  the  Royal  Court, 
and  was  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  and 
chief  of  the  administration  in  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovinia,  in  which  position  he  played  a  very 
important  role,  endowing  these  provinces  with 
a  wonderful  system  of  highways,  railroads, 
canals,  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
home  rule.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of  Baron  Fe- 
jervary,  Hungarian  ex-Minister  of  National 
Defense.  He  has  had  almost  a  life-long  ex- 
perience in  the  diplomatic  service,  has  acquired 
an  intimate  and  complete  knowledge  of  Balkan 
affairs  and  peoples,  speaks  all  the  langua^ges 
of  the  peninsula,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  man  of  much  energy  and  tact,  although 
now  past  his  sixty-third  year. 


BURKE.  Bishop  Thomas  Martin  Aloysins. 

The  Right  Rev.T.  M.  A.  Burke,  fourth  Bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Albany,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Ja  2a 
He  celebrated  his  75th  birthday  on  Ja  10,  and 
last  June  his  golden  jubilee  as  a  priest. 

BURKE  RELIEF  FOUNDATION 

The  Winifred  Masterton  Burke  Relief  Foun- 
dation, at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  opened 
without  formality  for  the  reception  of  patients 
on  Apr  7.  This  institution  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  late  John  Masterson  Burke 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  mother.  By 
a  trust  deed,  dated  June  25,  1902,  Mr.  Burke 
conveyed  to  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Edward  M. 
Shepard  and  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  as  joint  tenants, 
a  property  worth  about  $5,000,000.  Mr.  Burke's 
purpose  was  to  provide  a  place  for  persons 
discharged  from  hospitals  before  they  have 
sufficient  strength  to  resume  their  employment 
and  "to  make  provision  for  other  deserving 
persons  during  their  sickness  or  misfortune." 

The  main  buildings  consist  of  a  group  sur- 
rounding a  square  of  300  feet  of  greensward. 
There  is  an  administration  department,  a  su- 
perintendent's house,  a  small  infirmary,  as  well 
as  extensive  cottage  accommodations  and  dor- 
mitory arrangements,  which  at  present  will 
house  200  persons. 

There  is  a  separate  building  in  which  are  in- 
stalled the  kitchens,  dining  rooms  and  sleeping 
accommodations  for  servants.  There  is  also  a 
thoroughly  equipped  laundry,  as  well  as  an 
up-to-date  engineer's  department. 

BURR,  Joseph  Arthur 

Justice  Joseph  Arthur  Burr,  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  Second  Department,  died,  Apr  18,  in 
New  York  City,  aged  64. 

BURROWS,  Julius  Caesar 

Julius  Caesar  Burrows,  former  United  States 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  nine  Congresses, 
died  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Nov  16,  at  the  age 

of  79. 

BURT,  Brig-'Geii.  Andrew  Sheridan. 

Brig.-Gen.  Andrew  Sheridan  Burt,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  veteran  of  tic  Civil, 
Spanish,  Philippine  and  a  number  of  Indian 
wars,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  Wash- 
ington, Ja  12.  He  was  born  in  Cincinnati  and 
was  75  years  old. 

BURTON,  Theodore  Elijah 

Petitions  were  filed  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nov 
23,  placing  the  name  of  Theodore  E.  Burton 
on  the  Presidential  ballot  in  the  Nebraska 
primaries. 

BUSINESS 

Listing  of  stocks  on  ihe  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  aggregated  $617,863,000  in  1914,  as 
against  $1,260,058,330,  1913;  $1,816.008,540, 1912. 


Corporate  financing  for  January  indicated  a 
total  of  $127,606400.  This  showed  that  more 
new  securities  were  floated  than  in  any  pre- 
vious months  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In 
January,  19 14,  financing  reached  $130,203,300. 
One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  compilation 
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is  the  large  increase  shown  in  the  output  of 
railroad  bonds.  This  was  due  to  the  issue  of 
$49,000,000  Pennsylvania  consolidated  first 
mortgage  4j^-per-cents..  It  is  estimated  in 
Wall  Street  that  anjrwhere  from  25  to  35  per 
cent,  of  the  above  totals  was  required  to  pay 
off  or  refund  maturing  obligations.  Maturi- 
ties of  bonds,  notes  and  stocks  during  the  past 
month,    for   example,    footed   up   $55,953,326. 


afraid  of  or  suspicious  of  any  business  merely 
because  it  is  big.  If  a  business  is  being  hon- 
estly done  and  successfuly  done,  you  ought  to 
be  pleased  to  turn  it  inside  out  and  let  the 
people  whom  you  are  inviting  to  invest  in  it 
see  exactly  how  it  is  done  and  with  what  re- 
sults." 


The  month  of  February  was  disappointing  in 
the  security  markets,  prices  of  stocks  and 
bonds  moving  downward  sufficiently  to  cancel 
most  of  the  January  improvement,  and  to 
establish  a  number  of  issues  at  their  lowest 
records  of  the  war  period.  Conditions  in  the 
war  area  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
change  in  financial  sentiment  from  that  of 
January;  Germany's  decree  of  a  "war  zone" 
all  about  Great  Britain  and  the  danger  of  this 
decree,  as  regards  neutral  nations,  serving  to 
disturb  confidence. 

Of  all  the  financial  markets,  that  of  interna- 
tional exchange  showed  the  most  striking 
movements  during  the  month.  Rates  of  sight 
drafts  on  London  fell  to  a  level  unparalleled 
in  the  past  forty  years,  $4.79  being  quoted  for 
the  pound  sterling,  as  compared  with  a  normal 
rate  of  $4.86^,  and  with  a  quotation  of  $6.50 
early  in  the  autumn.  Rates  of  drafts  on  all  the 
Continental  countries  moved  in  favor  of  New 
York,  exchange  quotations  being  quoted  at 
figures  never  before  seen.  The  enormous  ex- 
port trade  of  the  United  States  was  responsible 
for  this  movement. 
See  also 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States 

Commerce 

Corporations 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Pan-American  Financial  Conference 

Price  maintenance 

Trading  stamps 

— Education 

The  New  York  City  authorities  announced, 
early  in  February,  that  they  had  decided  not 
to  undertake  the  financing  of  the  proposed  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  Administration  and  Museum 
of  Commerce  and  Civics. 

— Speeches  by  the  President 

At  the  mid-year  conference  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Ja  29,  Pres.  Wilson  laid  down 
the  following  rules  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness: They  are:  First — Publicity  of  operation. 
Second — Full  equivalent  for  the  money.  Third 
— Conscience  in  transactions.  Fourth — Spirit 
of  service.  He  said,  in  part:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  I  can  say  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  of  enter- 
prise and  prosperity.  Enterprise  has  been 
checked  in  this  country  for  almost  twenty 
years  because  men  were  moving  in  a  maze  of 
interrogation  points.  They  did  not  know  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  them.  I  feel  that  the 
mists  and  miasmic  airs  of  suspicion  that  have 
filled  the  business  world  have  now  blown 
away.      Nobody    is    henceforth    going   to    be 


President  Wilson,  in  an  address,  Feb  %,  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  declared  business  and  the  government 
must  co-operate  to  discover  the  best  means  for 
handling  public  problems. 

The  creation  in  the  United  States  in  time  of 
peace  of  the  same  kind  of  united  spirit  which 
moves  nations  during  wars  was  advocated  by 
the  President,  who  remarked  that  "When  peace 
is  as  handsome  as  war  there  will  be  no  war," 
and  "When  men  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
peace  in  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  as  they 
engage  in  war,  wars  will  disappear." 

The  President  suggested  that  the  anti-trust 
laws  be  amended  to  make  it  possible  for  Amer- 
ican business  men  to  band  together  for  com- 
mon action  in  securing  foreign  trade.  He 
pledged  himself  as  being  in  favor  of  such  con- 
cert of  business  men,  provided  they  did  not 
form  combinations  to  exclude  any  manufac- 
turer or  exporter. 

BUSSEI^  Maj.-Gen.  Cyrus 

Major-General  Cyrus  Bussey,  formerly  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  died  on  Mar  a  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

BUTTONS 
See 
United    States — Department    of    Com- 
merce— Bureau  of  Fisheries 

BUXTON,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 

Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  President  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  and 
formerly  Governor  of  South  Australia,  died  in 
London,  Oct  28.    He  was  born  in   1837. 

CABLES,  Ocean 

According  to  the  quinquennial  report  on  tel- 
ephones and  telegraphs  for  the  calendar  year 
1 91 2,  there  are  six  ocean  cable  companies  in- 
corporated in  the  United  States,  with  83  cable 
offices  and  44,860  miles  of  cable.  These  com- 
panies handled  2,845,000  messages  in  1Q12,  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  number  for 
1907.  In  addition,  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  operated  22,800  miles  of  cable  and 
handled  nearly  3,000,000  cable  message  in  1912. 

CADOGAN,  George  Henry,  Earl  of  Cadogan 

George  Henry  Cadogan,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Cadogan,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
from  1895  until  1902,  died  in  London,  Mar  6, 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

CADORNA,  Count  Luigi 

Count  Luigi  Cadorna,  the  Italian  Chief  of 
Staff,  was  born  at  Pallanga,  Sept  4,  1850.  He 
belongs  to  one  of  the  famous  noble  families 
of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  10  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary school  at  Milan,  and  at  fifteen  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  Turin,  being  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  1868.  On  his  eighteenth 
birthday  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant 
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to  the  General  Staff.  With  this  grade  he 
entered  the  School  of  War.  During  his  term 
there  he  served  in  both  the  infantry  and  the 
artillery.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  division  at  Florence,  being  made  cap- 
tain in  1875. 

On  Dec.  9,  1883,  he  was  appointed  major  of 
the  Sixty-second  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Three 
years  later  he  was  recalled  to  the  General  Staff 
and  attached  to  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  then 
under  the  command  of  Count  Pianell.  He  was 
made  colonel  in  1892.  When  not  yet  forty-two 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Tenth  Regiment  of  Bersaglieri.  Next  he  was 
made  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  of  Florence, 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Morra  di 
Lavriano,  Heusch,  and  Baldissera,  passed  from 
the  brigade  at  Pistola  to  the  division  at  An- 
cona,  and  in  1907  to  the  command  of  the  divi- 
sion at  Naples. 

In  1910  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  corps  at  Genoa,  and  the  next  year 
was  designated  as  the  commander  of  an  army 
in  case  of  war.  Among  the  orders  held  by  Count 
Cadorna  are  those  of  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy.  He  has  received  the  gold 
cross  for  distinguished  military  service. 

CAILLAVET,  Gaston  Armand  de. 

Gaston  Armand  de  Caillavet,  the  French 
dramatist,  died  in  Paris  on  Ja  13.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  March  15,  1870.  Among  his 
plays  are  "La  Sainte-Ligue,"  "P'tite  Loulou," 
"Colombine/'  "La  Balladeuse"  "Propos  en 
VAirr  and  "Noblesse  Obliae/'  Mr.  de  Cailla- 
vet wrote  the  book  of  the  comic  opera  "Le 
RoV'  in  i9ciB.  He  was  well  known  in  France 
and  England  as  a  writer  of  plays  and  comic 
operas. 

CALIFORNIA 

See 
Child  labor — California 
Children's  laws 

Immigration — Anti- Alien  labor  legisla- 
tion AND  UTIGATION 

Non-partisan  law — California 
Petroleu  m — Californ  I A 
Prison  s — California 

"CALIFORNIA'*  (battieahip) 

The  keel  of  the  super  dreadnought  California, 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  battleships  was 
laid  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 
City,  at  noon,  Oct  14.  Fifteen  months  after 
the  keel  plates  have  been  bolted  together,  it 
is  expected  she  will  be  ready  for  the  launch- 
ing, and  ultimately  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $15,000,000  by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  California's  length  will  be  624  feet,  her 
breadth  97  feet  454  inches,  her  mean  draught 
30  feet  and  her  designated  speed  21  knots. 
Her  main  armament  will  consist  of  twelve 
14-inch  guns,  although  it  was  said  that  16-inch 
guns  might  be  used.  She  will  have  extra 
heavy  internal  protection.  Her  secondary  bat- 
tery will  include  twenty-two  5-inch  guns  and 
four  submerged  24-inch  torpedo  tubes. 

The  California  will  be  the  first  battleship  in 
the  world  to  displace  32,000  tons  and  to  be 


propelled  by  electricity.  The  substitution  of 
electrical  motors  and  oil  fuel  for  steam  en- 
gines, it  was  pointed  out,  may  ultimately  be  as 
great  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  navigation 
as  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sails.  This 
innovation  was  designed  by  William  Le  Roy 
Emmet,  a  navy  engineer.  By  its  use  the  Cali- 
fornia's cruising  radius  will  be  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  Wyoming,  With  her 
emergency  oil  tanks  full,  running  at  ten 
knots,  she  will  be  able  to  travel  3,600  miles 
further  than  any  coal  burning  dreadnought. 
The  two  other  dreadnoughts  01  her  class,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Idaho,  will  have  turbine 
engines. 

CALLENDER,  Prof.  Guy  Stevens 

Guy  Stevens  Callender,  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  Sdiool, 
Yale  University,  died  Aug.  9  at  Indian  Neck, 
near  Branford,  Conn.,  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

CALVO,  Joaquin  Bernardo 

Dr.  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  for  many  years 
minister  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov  22.  He  was 
born  in  1857. 

CAMBRIA  STEEL  CO. 

Three  hundred  thousand  shares  of  stock,  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
were  sold  Nov  12  for  approximately  $15,000,- 
000  to  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Replogle  bid  against  William  H.  Donner 
for  the  block  of  stock  and  won  it  after  nego- 
tiations in  Philadelphia  which  lasted  all  day 
and  virtually  all  night  for  several  days  and 
nights.  The  stock  was  bought  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  which  formerly 
owned  450,820  shares  of  the  900,000  issue — a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Cambria  Company. 
The  capitalization  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany is  authorized  at  $50,000,000,  but  only 
$45,000,000  (900,000  shares  of  a  $50  par  value) 
were  issued. 

Replogle's  stock  passed,  the  following  week, 
into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  bankers,  headed 
by  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  of  Drcxel  &  Co.,  the 
Philadelphia  banking  firm,  and  A.  W.  Mellon 
and  R.  B.  Mellon,  the  dominant  factors  in  the 
Mellon  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh. 
Steel  Company,  to  conform  with  the  transfer 

Changes  in  the  directorate  of  the  Cambria 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Company's  stockholdings 
to  the  syndicate  headed  by  J.  Leonard  Rep- 
logle, were  made  at  a  meeting,  Nov  24  of 
Cambria  Steel  directors.  Mr.  Replogle  and 
Arthur  E.  Newbold,  representing  the  incoming 
interests,  together  with  Herbert  F.  Black,  of 
Pittsburgh,  were  elected  to  the  board  to  take 
the  places  of  Theodore  N.  Ely,  Samuel  T. 
Modine,  and  Childs  Frick. 

Effingham  B.  Morris,  who  with  Mr.  Ely 
represented  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  main- 
tained his  connection  as  a  director  of  the 
company,  although  it  was  understood  his 
tenure  of  office  would  be  short.  With  the 
elimination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
a  directing  factor  in  the  Cambria  came  like- 
wise the  stepping  down  of  Henry  C.  Frick, 
who  was  officially  represented  on  the  board 
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by  his  son,  Childs  Frick.  The  election  of 
Arthur  E.  Newbold,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Drexel  &  Co.,  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  G).,  was 
taken  as  evidence  that  Drexel  &  Co/s  partici- 
pation in  the  Replogle  syndicate  was  more 
than  that  of  mere  banking  agents. 

CAMHAERTS,  Emile 

Emile  Cammaerts,  the  Belgian  poet,  was 
born  in  Brussels  on  Mar  16,  1878,  and  was 
educated  there,  becoming  in  1896  a  student  at 
the  new  university,  where  he  specialized  in 
geography,  says  The  Bodleian,  In  1899  he  was 
elected  professor  of  geography  at  the  Institut 
G)mmercial  of  Mons^  and  became  director  of 
the  Bulletin  de  la  5oci6t^  Royale  Beige  de 
Geographic,  of  which  he  is  now  an  honorary 
member.  He  retained  his  professorship  until 
1908,  and  during  that  time  he  published  several 
translations  of  Ruskin,  a  French  translation 
of  a  selection  of  poems  of  the  Flemish  poet, 
Guido  Gezelle,  and  did  other  journalistic  and 
literary  work.  In  1908  he  married  the  Eng- 
lish tragedienne  and  reciter,  Miss  Tita  Brand, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Marie  Brema,  and  has  since 
then  been  settled  in  England,  writing  his  won- 
derful poems  and  doing  translating  and  other 
literary  work. 

CAMPBELL,  Rev.  Reginald  John 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  who  in  Sept  re- 
signed the  Congregationalist  pulpit  of  the  City 
Temple,  London,  which  he  had  held  since  1903, 
announced,  Oct  10,  that  he  would  return  to  the 
Church  of  England  and  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  Cathedral  at  Birmingham. 

See  also 
Black,  Hugh,  D.D. 

CANADA 

Under  an  agreement  reported  January  20th 
between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  all  the  Islands  in  Geor- 
gian Bay  (Lake  Huron)  north  and  west  of 
Moose  Deer  Point,  except  the  Manitoulin 
Group  (Great  Manitoulin,  Cockbum,  Fitz- 
william,  and  Barrie  Islands)  become  part  of 
the  Province.  The  islands  south  of  Moose 
Deer  Point  remain  the  territory  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  Manitoulin  group  is  to  be  held 
by  the  Dominion  C^ovemment  in  trust  for  the 
Indians  by  whom  it  was  surrendered  under 
the  Bond  Head  treaty.  Grand  Manitou  is  80 
miles  long  and  20  miles  wide.  This  final 
settlement  of  a  dispute  extending  over  50 
years  establishes  a  definite  administration 
for  the  30,000  islands  in  the  great  Georgian 
Bay. 


The  government,  Apr  26,  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  supervise  all 
future  Dominion  war  contracts.  It  consists  of 
A.  E.  Kemp,  minister  without  portfolio  in  the 
Borden  cabinte ;  H.  Laporte,  of  Montreal ;  and 
G.  F.  Gait,  of  Winnipeg,  the  latter  two  prom- 
inent merchants.  The  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission followed  the  recent  graft  exposures 
in  Parliament. 


See  also 

Belgium 

Canals — Can  ada 

European  war — Canada 

Explosions — Canada 

Fires — United  Statks  and  Canada 

Iron  and  steel — Canada 

McBride,  Sir  Richard 

Mines  and  mining — Accidents — Canada 

Railroads — Labor  relations 

Telegraph — Canada 

Telephone — Ca  n  ad  a 

Wheat 
— Commerce 

The  final  figures  of  Canadian  trade  for  the 
calendar  year  1914,  as  issued  b^  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  r  eb  25,  show  a 
falling  off  of  approximately  $210^000,000  as 
compared  with  1913  in  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  merchandise.  The  total  imports  of 
merchandise  for  1914  were  $481,319,309,  as 
compared  with  $460,519,246  in  1913. 

Exports  of  manufactures,  animals  and  ani- 
mal produce  alone  showed  an  increase.  Can- 
adian manufacturers  increased  their  exports 
in  1914  to  $69,151,924,  as  compared  with  $54,- 
010,873  in  1 91 3.  Exports  of  animal  produce 
in  1914  totaled  $68,3x6,972,  as  compared  widi 
$51,612,596  in  1913.  Of  living  animals  Canada 
sent  over  thirteen  millions'  worth  to  the 
United  States  in  1914,  following  the  removal 
of  the  duty. 

The  shipment  of  wheat,  flour  and  a  large 
number  of  other  agricultural  products  and 
commodities  to  the  United  States  was  pro- 
hibited, May  4,  except  when  such  shipments 
were  intended  solely  for  domestic  consumption 
in  the  United  States  and  not  for  reshipment 
abroad. 
— Commerce-^European  war  effects 

For  the  year  which  ended  Aug  31,  1915, 
according  to  statements  issued  Oct  6,  the  total 
imports  of  the  Dominion,  including  coin  and 
bullion,  were  $37,000,000  less  than  for  the 
calendar  year  which  ended  Aug  31,  1914,  and 
$154,000,000  less  than  for  the  year  ended 
Aug.  31,  1913. 

The  total  imports  of  merchandise,  exclu- 
sive of  coin  and  bullion,  were  $134,000,000 
less  than  for  1914  and  $270,000,000  less  than 
191 3.  Total  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  includ- 
ing coin  and  bullion,  were  $111,000,000  more 
than  in  1914  and  $186,000,000  more  than  in 
1913.  Exports  of  merchandise,  exclusive  of 
coin  and  bullion,  were  $36,000,000  more  than 
in  1914  and  $109,000,000  more  than  in  1913. 

The  adjustment  in  the  balance  of  trade  is 
due  in  large  part  to  exports  of  munitions,  etc, 
and  to  the  enhanced  prices  of  almost  all  goods 
exported    after    the   European   war    began. 

Total  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  first 
war  year  were  $504,810,452,  and  total  imports 
of  merchandise  $415,813,055.  Totol  exports  of 
merchandise  for  the  preceding  twelve  months 
were  $468,537,877,  and  total  imports  of  mer- 
chandise $549,626,474.  The  customs  duty  col- 
lected during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  ended 
Aug  31,  1915,  were  $78,857,044,  or  $16,006,000 
less  than  was  collected  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months  and  $39,000,000  less  than  in  1913. 
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—Crops. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics  Office  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  on  November  i8th,  the  191 4  farm 
crops  of  that  country  were  as  follows:  Pota- 
toes— 85,672,000  bushels  from  476,000  acres; 
an  average  of  iSo  bushels  per  acre  (78,544,000 
bushels  from  473f500  acres  in  1913).  Turnips 
and  other  roots--69,oo3,ooo  bushels  (66,788,- 
000  bushels  in  1913).  Hay  and  clover— 10,- 
259»ooo  tons  (10,859,000  tons  in  1913).  Alfalfa 
—218,000  tons  (237,770  tons  in  1913).  Fod- 
der com— 3,251,000  tons  (2,616^200  tons  in 
1913)*.  Sugar  beets — 146,000  tons  (148,000 
tons  in  1913).  Acreage  sown  in  October  to 
fall  wheat,  1,294,000  acres,  an  increase  of 
109,200  acres  over  1913. 

The  Canadian  Census  and  Statistics  Bureau 
issued  on  January  20th  its  final  report  on  the 
yield  and  value  of  the  field  crops  of  Canada 
for  the  season  of  1914.  The  persistent  drought 
m  the  Northwest  resulted  m  largely  dimin- 
ished acre-yields.  In  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Alberta,  the  wheat  yield  was  104,- 
918,000  bushels  (209,262,000  bushels  in  1913), 
oats,  150,843,000  bushels  (242,413,000  bushels 
in  1913) ;  and  barley,  I9,535.ooo  bushels  (31,- 
060,000  bushels  in  1913).  The  total  value, 
however,  of  all  Canada's  field  crops  was  $639,- 
061,300,  as  compared  with  $552,771,500  in  1913. 
The  increase  of  $86,289,800  was  due  to  the 
large  advance  in  prices,  which  more  than 
made  up  for  the  recfuced  yields. 
—Customs  Duties  on  Advtg.  Mail  Matter 

The  postal  authorities  announced  on  Apr  15 
that  advertising  circulars  arc  liable  in  Canada 
to  a  specific  customs  duty  at  the  rate  of  15 
cents  per  pound,  which  duty  Canadian  cus- 
toms officials  are  required  to  collect  when  such 
pamphlets  arrive  by  mail,  even  though  each 
pamphlet  bears  a  different  address.  But  Cana- 
dian customs  officials  are  authorized  to  remit 
such  duty  in  respect  of  bona  fide  trade  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  not  designed  to  adver- 
tise the  sale  of  goods  by  any  person  in  Canada, 
when  sent  into  Canada  in  single  copies  ad- 
dressed to  merchants  therein,  and  not  exceed- 
ing one  copy  to  any  merchant  for  his  own  use, 
but  not  for  distribution. 

Custonis  duties  on  advertising  pamphlets, 
advertising  show  cards,  illustrated  advertising 
periodicals,  price  books,  catalogues  and  price 
lists,  advertising  almanacs  and  calendars, 
patent  medicine  or  other  advertising  circulars, 
flv  sheets  or  pamphlets,  advertising  chromos, 
chromo-t3rpes,  oleographs  or  like  work  pro- 
duced by  any  process  other  than  hand  painting 
or  drawing,  and  having  any  advertisement  or 
advertising  matter  printed,  lithographed  or 
stamped  thereon,  or  attached  thereto,  including 
advertising  bills,  folders  and  posters,  or  other 
similar  artistic  work,  lithographed,  printed  or 
stamped  on  paper  or  cardboard  for  business  or 
advertisement  purposes,  n.  o.  p.  (not  otherwise 
provided  for),  imported  by  mail  into  Canada 
may  be  prepaid  by  means  of  Canadian  customs 
duty  stamps  affixed  .to  the  reverse  side  of  each 
package  containing  the  advertising  matter 
above  referred  to,  for  the  amount  of  duty 
payable  on  the  same,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  charges,  viz.  : 


Up  to  and  including  x  ounce i  cent 

Over   I  oz.   and  not  exceeding  2 ^  ozs 2  cents 

"     2%  ozs.                "                 3W  oxM, 3  " 

"      zVi  0Z8.                "                 454  ozs. 4  " 

•*      4J4  ozs.                 "                 5J4  oza. 5  " 

"      SYa  oz9.                 "                 6J?  ozs 6  " 

"      6K  ozs.                 "                 7J4  ozs 7  " 

"      7%  ozs.                **                 8J4  ozs 8  •• 

"      8ji  ozs.                "                 9%  ozs 9  " 

"      9J4  ozs.                "               ioj4  ozs 10  '* 

"    JoYi  ozs.                  "                iiK  ozs II  " 

"     XI^    ozs.  "  12^    ozs. 12       ** 

"    i2}i  ozs.  "  14      ozs 13     ** 

"    14      ozs.  *'  15      ozs 14     " 

"    IS      ozs.  "  16      ozs IS     *' 

If  such  customs  duty  stamps  are  affixed  to 
the  address  side  of  the  advertising  matter,  said 
matter  will  not  be  accepted  for  mailing. 

In  all  cases  postage  on  such  matter,  when 
mailed  in  the  United  States  and  addressed  for 
delivery  in  Canada,  must  be  prepaid  in  full  by 
means  of  United  States  postage  stamps  affixed 
to  the  address  side,  or  by  money  under  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  section  459  of  the  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  edition  of  1913,  which 
permit  the  mailing  in  lots  of  at  least  2000  iden- 
tical pieces  without  stamps  affixed,  the  postage 
being  prepaid  in  money. 

The  above-mentioned  customs  duty  stamps 
can  be  obtained  in  denominations  of  one,  two 
and  five  cents  each,  on  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
the  Secretary,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.  W.,  England. 

—Finance 

A  drastic  war  taxation  measure  was  pro- 
claimed Feb  II  by  Finance  Minister  W.  T. 
White.  Bank  circulation  and  the  business  of 
loan  and  fire  insurance  companies  are  taxed. 
A  stamp  tax  is  applied  to  business  and  bank- 
ing transactions,  to  railway  and  steamship 
tickets,  telegraph  and  cable  messages  and 
patent  medicines.  There  is  a  customs  tariff 
increase  covering  all  imports,  whether  now 
dutiable,  and  the  fice  list  of  imports  is  vir- 
tually wiped  out.  In  some  cases  the  tax  is 
applied  from  the  beginning  of  this  year:  in 
others  it  is  applied  from  Feb  11,  and  in  some 
cases  it  will  be  applied  in  the  near  future. 

Premier  Borden  announced  Feb  16  that 
the  whole  Canadian  contingent  had  safely 
crossed  over  to  France  and  were  doing  well 
at  the  front. 

Important  tariff  changes  were  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Mar  17  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  following  the  defeat  by  a  ma- 
jority of  45  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  resolu- 
tion directed  against  the  Government's  war 
revenue  measure. 

When  the  two  resolutions  providing  for  the 
raising  of  additional  revenue  were  reported  by 
the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  bills  based  upon  them  were  intro- 
duced and  passed  first  reading  Mar  20.  The 
two  measures  were  known  as  the  ''custom  tar- 
iff war  revenue  act"  and  the  "special  war  reve- 
nue act"  The  discussion  in  committee  related 
entirely  to  the  latter  bill,  which  embodied  the 
special  taxes  proposed  by  the  government.  It 
was  decided  to  drop  the  section  providing  for 
a  stamp  duty  on  bills  of  lading. 

See  also 
Canada — Finance — War  revenue  act 
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Another  Canadian  loan  of  £5,000,000  ($25,- 
000,000)  at  4^  per  cent  was  announced  Mar 
24.  The  issue  price  was  99^,  and  the  obliga- 
tions were  redeemable  in  five  and  in  ten  years' 

time. 


Canada's  gross  national  debt  at  the  end  of 
July  was  $734,656,544,  and  total  net  debt  $463,- 
745,092,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  Aug.  7.  The  net  debt 
was  increased  by  $13,000,000  during  July.  Cus- 
toms revenue  increased  by  about  half  a  mil« 
lion  dollars  during  the  same  period.  Post 
office  receipts,  owing  to  the  war  stamp  tax, 
were  $350,000  greater  than  in  June,  and 
excise  revenue  also  showed  a  small  increase. 


The  Canadian  domestic  loan  was  to  be  for 
.$50,000,000,  it  was  announced  in  Ottawa,  Nov 
17.  It  would  pay  554  per  cent  interest  and  was  to 
be  sold  at  97^.  The  first  payment,  10  per 
cent,  was  scheduled  to  be  made  on  Nov  30. 
The  next  payment,  7^4  per  cent,  on  Jan  3, 
and  20  per  cent  each  on  Feb  i,  Mar  i,  Apr  i 
and  May  i.  Brokers  were  to  be  allowed  a 
quarter  of  i  per  cent  for  placing  portions  of 
the  loan  and  looking  after  instalments  and 
collections.  On  June  i  a  full  half-year  in- 
terest payment  was  to  be  made.  The  loan 
was  opened  Nov  22  and  closed  Nov  30,  sub- 
scriptions having  exceeded  $100,000,000. 

It  was  announced  at  Ottawa,  Dec  2,  that 
subscriptions  totalling  $110,000,000  had  been 
received  for  the  Canadian  $50,000,000  war 
loan.  The  grand  total  came  from  26,000 
separate  subscribers,  and  all  subscribers  for 
10}  spuoq  pauoiiB  Suiaq  9J9m  s^unouie  neuis 

the  full  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  The 
Minister  of  Finance,  Hon.  W.  T.  White, 
announced,  Dec  3,  that  the  loan  had  been 
increased  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000, 
owing  to  the  requests  of  Canadian  bankers. 
All  subscribers  for  blocks  of  bonds  up  to 
$50,000  were  to  receive  the  entire  amount 
sought.  Subscribers  for  blocks  of  more  than 
$50,000  were  to  receive  the  entire  amount 
asked  for  unless  they  reduced  their  subscrip- 
tions before  Dec  18.  Chartered  banks  were 
to  take  the  balance  of  the  $100,000,000.  Fifty 
million  dollars  of  the  loan  was  to  be  used 
in  recruiting,  equipping  and  maintaining  Cana- 
dian soldiers.  The  other  half  of  the  loan  was 
for  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Treasury 
credit  in  Canada  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase in  Canada  of  munitions  and  other  sup- 
plies. 

— Finance — Cobalt  coins 

That  the  Canadian  5-cent  piece  might  well 
be  made  from  cobalt  instead  of  silver  was  the 
suggestion  of  Thomas  W.  Gibson,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Mines,  as  contained  in  his  annual 
report  for  the  bureau,  Nov  18.  Mr.  Gibson 
said  that  the  present  5-cent  piece  was  of  a 
very  inconvenient  size.  As  the  chief  source 
of  cobalt  is  in  Canada  the  5-cent  piece  made 
from  this  material  would  be  truly  Canadian 
in  every  way.  Cobalt  coins  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  counterfeit  and  would  tarnish  slowly, 
if  at  all.  He  would  call  the  coin  "cobalt,"  just 
as  the  Americans  call  the  American  5-cent 


piece  a  "nickel."  The  American  nickel  only 
contains  25  per  cent  of  that  metal,  while  Cana- 
dian coin  would  be  made  from  pure  cobalt. 

— Finance — War  Revenue  Act 

The  Special  War  Revenue  act  became  law 
Apr  8  and  went  into  force  Apr  15.  It  provides 
for  a  one-cent  tax  on  letters  and  post  cards, 
but  not  on  circulars;  a  2-cent  tax  on  checks, 
drafts  and  promissory  notes ;  a  i-cent  tax  on 
telegrams ;  a  5-cent  tax  on  railway  tickets  from 
$1  to  $5,  with  an  additional  5  cents  for  each 
additional  $5  or  part  thereof;  a  one-cent  tax 
on  proprietary  or  patent  medicines  costing  25 
cents,  with  an  additional  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional 25  cents  or  part  thereof.  Taxes  on  wine 
or  champagne  are  also  provided  for. 

— Fisheries 

A  Canadian  official  report  as  to  the  fishing 
industry  of  Canada — ^the  most  extensive  in  the 
world — ^places  the  total  returns  for  the  season 
of  1914  at  $33,207,748,  a  decrease  of  $181,7x6 
from  the  receipts  of  1913*  The  number  of 
men  employed  was  71^77^^  of  whom  26,893 
worked  along  shore  and  in  the  canneries. 
There  were  1992  vessels  and  tugs  engaged, 
and  37,686  boats.  Among  the  vessels  there 
was  an  increase  of  2789  gasoline  motor  boats, 
displacing  the  sailing  smacks.  Canadian 
waters  contain  a  greater  abundance  of  the 
standard  food  fishes  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe. 


Figures  showing  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  fishing  industry  in  the  coast  waters  of 
northern  British  Columbia  were  made  public  at 
Prince  Rupert  by  the  fishery  committee  of  the 
city,  Apr  14.  Over  nine  million  pounds  of  hali- 
but, in  addition  to  salmon,  cod  and  herring, 
were  landed  there  in  1914.  Since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  through  service  between  Prince  Ru- 
pert and  Winnipeg  over  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  it  was  claimed  that  a  million  pounds  of 
fish  has  been  shipped  east  each  month  to  the 
prairies,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  York,  etc. 

The  catch  was  worth  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1914,  and  in  the  present  year  it 
will  be  even  larger  and  more  valuable.  Prince 
Rupert,  it  was  shown,  was  now  in  the  center 
not  only  of  the  deep  sea,  but  of  the  salmon 
fishing  industry,  which  provided  an  annual 
revenue  of  over  $2,000,000. 


According  to  figures  from  Montreal,  July 
7,  it  had  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
product  of  the  Pacific  Coast  fisheries  for  the 
year  1914  was  approximately  $60,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  British  Columbia  was  credited 
with  more  than  $11,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
output  of  the  salmon  canneries  on  the  coast 
for  1914  was  $38,622,000,  and  the  total  value 
of  salmon  marketed  from  the  British  Colum- 
bia catch  was  $10,243,670.  This  was  divided 
as  follows:  Used  in  fresh  state.  $1,491,419; 
canned,  $7,743,399;  salted,  dry.  $645,450;  mild 
cured,  $215,38(5;  and  smoked,  $148,025. 


The  fishing  season  of  1915,  which  ended  in 
Nov,  was  remarkable  for  the  fact,  according 
to  a  consular  report,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  vessels  employed  the  catch  was  the 
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greatest  ever  made  by  the  French  fleet  on 
the  Newfoundland  Banks.  The  fleet,  num- 
bering II  steam  trawlers  and  25  sailing  ves- 
sels, caught  192,119  quintals,  or  23,294,428 
pounds,  of  cod.  An  idea  of  the  increased  catch 
per  vessel  is  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the 
1914  season,  when  the  catch  was  182,639  quin- 
tals, which  is  equal  to  22,144,978  pounds,  and 
the  fleet  numbered  22  steam  trawlers  and  251 
sailing  vessels.  The  cod  were  so  plentiful  that 
the  owners  of  the  trawlers  decided  to  continue 
fishing  during  the  winter,  which  had  never 
been  done  before.  Orders  were  received 
from  the  French  Government  the  latter  part 
of  Nov  for  the  trawlers  to  return  to  France, 
so  they  had  to  abandon  this  plan. 

Fishing  with  steam  trawlers  on  the  New- 
foundland Banks  proved  profitable,  especially 
so  this  season,  when  cod  brought  higher  prices, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  seamen.  The  aver- 
age price  for  green  cod  in  1915  was  6.1  cents 
per  pound. 

— Forests 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior  the  total 
area  of  land  covered  by  timber  in  Canada 
was  between  500,000,000  and  600,000,000  acres, 
of  which  200,000,000  to  300,000,000  acres  were 
covered  by  timber  of  commercial  size. 

Distributed  by  provinces,  the  estimated 
acreages  of  commercial  timber  were:  Nova 
Scotia,  5,000,000;  New  Brunswick,  9,000,000; 
Quebec,  100,000,000;  Ontario,  70,000,000; 
Northwest  Provinces  (Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta),  11,000,000;  British  Colum- 
bia, 30,000,000.  These  figures  make  an  aggre- 
gate of  225,000,000  acres  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  principal  forest  trees,  in  the  order  of 
their  commercial  importance,  in  Canada  are: 
Ontario  and  Quebec — ^White  spruce,  white 
pine,  balsam  fir,  hemlock,  birch,  red  pine, 
cedar,  tamarack,  maple,  bass  wood,  jack  pine, 
elm,  ash,  oak,  poplar  and  beech.  Northwest 
Provinces  and  Rocky  Mountains  —  White 
spruce,  aspen,  balsam,  poplar,  jack  pine,  black 
spruce,  tamarack,  white  birch,  lodgepole  pine, 
alpine  fir  and  alpine  larch.  British  Columbia — 
Douglas  fir,  western  cedar,  western  hemlock, 
Sitka  spruce,  Engelman  spruce,  alpine  fir,  bull 
pine,  western  larch  and  lodgepole  pine. 

This  information  forms  part  of  a  report 
appearing  in  a  Dec  issue  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  daily  publication. 

— Fort  Erie  shooting  affair 

Though  the  coroner's  jury  pronounced  the 
shooting  accidental,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment on  Ja  7  formally  requested  the  punish- 
ment of  4  Canadian  militiamen  who,  at  Fort 
Erie,  on  D  28,  shot  2  Americans,  killing  i  and 
wounding  the  other.  The  men  were  duck- 
hunting  in  alleged  violation  of  the  Canadian 
game  laws.  Compensation  for  the  fami- 
fies  of  the  men  was  also  asked.  The  4  men 
were  arrested  and  held  without  bail,  Ja8,  and 
arraigned  on  the  12th.  They  were  released  on 
$60,000  bail  on  the  20th.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  announced  its  decision  to  defend  the 
militiamen,  the  lesultant  action  being,  there- 
fore, the  Province  of  Ontario  vs,  the  Dominion 


of  Canada.  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  Under-Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Canada,  called  at  the 
White  House  Ja  27  to  arrange  compensation 
for  the  families  of  the  men. 

Under  &n  agreement  reached  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb  I,  the  Canadian  government  would 
settle  the  claims  by  paying  $10,000  to  the 
parents  of  Walter  Smith,  who  was  killed,  and 
$5000  to  Charles  Dorsch,  who  was  wounded, 
in  addition  to  all  legal  expenses. 

The  grand  jury  at  WeUand,  Canada,  Mar  2, 
returned  no  bill  against  the  4  men.  This 
ended  the  case,  so  far  as  the  Canadian  courts 
were  concerned. 

— Manitoba  graft  case 

The  exposures  of  alleged  overpayments  to 
contractors  on  the  Parliamentary  buildings 
of  the  province  of  Manitoba  came  in  February, 
191 5,  after  a  year  of  charges  and  rumors.  In 
the  summer  of  1914  the  Sir  Redmond  Roblin 
government,  which  had  been  in  power  since 
1897,  was  openly  accused  of  corruption,  and  Sir 
Redmond  called  for  a  general  election.  His 
government  was  returned  victorious. 

In  February,  however.  Sir  Redmond  was 
forced  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  charges.  No  sooner  had  the  commission 
begun  work  than  the  Roblin  government  re- 
signed. The  board  got  testimony  that  A.  G. 
Horwood,  architect,  was  paid  $10,000  to  leave 
Canada.  The  amount  overpaid  in  all  to  con- 
tractors was  more  than  $600,000,  it  is  charged, 
which,  in  part,  went  to  defray  campaign  ex- 
penses. 

Sir  Redmond  Roblin  and  three  of  his  ex- 
Ministers  in  a  former  Manitoba  government, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Montague,  J.  H.  Howden,  and  G.  R. 
Coldwell,  appeared  in  the  provincial  police 
court  Aug.  31  and  were  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  in  connection  with  pay- 
ments on  Manitoba's  half  constructed  Capitol. 


The  hearing  was  held  behind  closed  doors.  At 
the  close  of  their  preliminary  hearing  they 
were  committed  for  trial  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Oct  8.  ! 

— Naturalisation 

According  to  statistics  from  Ottawa,  July 
13,  during  the  year  1914  8053  citizens  of  the 
United  States  settled  in  Canada  and  took  out 
naturalization  papers.  This  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  registration  of  naturalized 
citizens.  In  all,  there  were  35,069.  Austrians 
came  next  with  7168,  and  Russians  next  with 
5733-  One  thousand  and  seventy  Germans  be- 
came naturalized  British  subjects  after  the 
opening  of  the  war. 

— Postal  affairs 

Rural  free  mail  delivery  in  the  Arctic  Circle 
is  •the  latest  accomplishment  of  the  Winnipeg 
post  office,  as  reported  Oct  17. 

On  Nov  29  the  first  Arctic  rural  mail  carrier 
will  leave  Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  will  go  as 
far  north  as  Fort  McPherson,  delivering  letters 
to  settlers  and  squatters  on  the  way.  He  will 
start  by  railroad  and  go  to  Athabasca  Landing, 
then  by  stages,  horse  and  cutter,  and  when 
the  trails  get  too  heavy  he  will  use  a  dog  sled. 

On  December  29,  January  28  and  February 
25  other  mails  will  leave  for  various  parts  of 
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the  Arctic  Circle  and  Herscheil  Island,  head- 
quarters of  San  Francisco  whalers.  No  letter 
must  weigh  more  than  half  an  ounce  and 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  registered.  If 
possible  newspapers  will  be  taken. 

— Pro-German  actiyities 

An  attempt  was  made  June  21  to  wreck  the 
overall  factory  of  the  Peabody  Company,  Lim- 
ited, of  Walkerville,  a  surburb  of  Windsor, 
Ont,  and  the  local  armory  by  dynamite.  The 
attempt  to  destroy  the  overall  factory  where 
war  orders  for  clothing  had  been  in  process 
of  completion,  was  partially  successful,  about 
$10,000  worth  of  damage  being  done.  The 
dynamite  beneath  the  armory  failel  to  explode. 

The  Essex  County  Grand  Jury  in  Windsor, 
Ont,  Oct  5,  returned  an  indictment  against 
Albert  Kaltschmidt,  of  Detroit,  charging  him 
with  conspiracy  in  connection  with  the  dyna- 
miting of  the  Peabody  Overall  Factory  and 
with  aii  atempt  to  destroy  the  Windsor  Ar- 
mory. ^  Kaltschmidt  repeatedly  denied  the 
accusation  made  against  him  in  court  by 
William  Lefler,  who  was  serving  a  ten-year 
sentence  for  the  same  offence. 

See  also 
European  war — Canada — Horn,  Werner 

CASE 

European  war — United  States,  Rela- 
tions WITH — Pro-German  activities — 
Welland  Canal  case 

—Travel  and    Discovery 

Capt  Harold  Bartlett,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
arrived  in  New  York  City  Feb  18.  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  east  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay,  where  he  and  seven  companions 
penetrated  to  a  region  never  before  visited  by 
white  men.  They  explored  700  miles  of  the 
coast  from  St.  James  Bay  to  Mansfield  Bay 
in  the  schooner  Laddie,  The  east  coast  is 
much  more  barren  than  the  west  coast  of  Hud- 
son Bay.  There  is  very  litt'e  game,  although 
seals  and  bears  are  plentiful.  There  appear  to 
be  some  precious  minerals. 

CANALS 

See  also 

Cape  Cod  Canal 

Dalles-Celilo  Canal 

Panama  Canal 

Ships  and.  shipping — Measurement  of 
vessels 

Suez  Canal 

Canada 
The  total  volume  of  traffic  through  the  canals 
of  Canada  for  the  calendar  year*  1974  was 
37,023.237  tons,  representing  a  decrease  of  15,- 
030,676  tons,  as  compared  with  10 13.  The  in- 
creases and  decreases  were  distributed  among 
the  various  canals  as  follows : 

Tons.  Decrease. 

Sault   Ste.   Marie 27»599fi84  15.100,140 

Welland     31860,969  •290,255 

St.   Lawrence  4>39if493  •80,066 

Chambly   436,905  iz8,697 

St.  Peters  54.180  X7i334 

Murray    83,907  96,669 

Ottawa    335.13a  30,306 

Rideau    151.739  19.484 

Trent    67,715  •",9i5 

St.  Andrews  42,013  39,282 

Total    37,023,237  i5.4at,9«a 

Total  increase  391,236 

*  Increase. 


Of  the  total  decrease,  1,748,669  was  in  Cana- 
dian, and  13,282,007  in  American  water-borne 
traffic.  The  falling  off  was  almost  wholly  at 
Saut  Ste.  Marie,  and  applied  chiefly  to  iron  ore 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  As  compared 
with  1913,  Canadian  traffic  decreased  by  15.7 
per  cent,  and  American  traffic  by  32.5  per  cent 
In  1913  American  traffic  made  up  78.7  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  and  in  191 4  it  was  74.7  per  cent. 
Of  the  aggregate  volume  of  traffic  through  all 
the  canals  of  Canada,  74.4  per  cent  passed 
through  the  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Of  the 
total  traffic  at  the  gateway,  89.9  per  cent  was 
American. 

See  also 
European    war  —  United    States,   rela- 
tions with  Welland  Canal  case 

Gennany 

The  Minden-Hanover  waterway  was  opened 
Dec  13.  This  was  the  last  link  m  the  Rhine- 
Hanover  Canal,  which  had  been  under  con- 
sideration for  several  years  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $60,000,000. 

Great  Britain 
See 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co. 

CANCER 

— Beebe  treatment 

Prof.  S.  P.  Beebe,  of  Cornell  University, 
reports  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
(May)  that  he  has  had  encouraging  results 
f  ron\  a  new  treatment  for  inoperable  cancer  at 
the  General  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York 
City. 

The  treatment  was  based  on  that  originated 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Horowitz,  an  Austrian  biolo- 
gist and  chemist.  As  administered  by  him,  the 
treatment  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  the  re- 
peated application  of  a  poultice  to  the  growth 
and  the  giving  internally,  as  an  extract,  of  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  poultice  itself.  Details 
of  the  poultice  materials,  which  are  of  vege- 
table origin,  are  not  given. 

— Columbia  University  endowment 

Columbia  University  received  $100,000  in 
trust,  the  income  to  be  used  in  endeavoring 
to  discover  a  cure  for  cancer,  by  the  will  of 
Emil  C.  Bondj',  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  Feb  16. 

— Horowitz  treatment 

Dr.  W.  Homer  Ax  ford,  of  the  Polyclinic 
Hospital,  New  York,  said  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  New  Jersey  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.. 
June  23,  that  in  a  drug  derived  from  plant  life, 
discovered  two  years  ago  by  Prof.  Alexander 
Horowitz  of  Cornell  University,  there  has  been 
found  what  experiments  indicate  will  prove  a 
curative  agent  for  cancerous  growths  and  all 
abnormal  cell  developments.  The  new  agent, 
which  Dr.  Axford  said  was  simple  in  form,  is 
applied  hypodermically,  being  as  effective  if 
placed  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  body  as  in  the 
tumor  mass  itself.^  Its  use  must  be  guarded, 
however,  as  experiments  have  shown  the  ele- 
ment of  reaction  is  dangerous.  The  drug  has 
been  applied  only  in  cases  called  incurable  by 
physicians,  who  have  sent  patients  to  the  Poly- 
clinic for  X-ray  treatment  as  a  last  resort. 

Dr.  Axford  and  Dr.  J.  Wallace  Beveridge 
are  in  charge  of  the  work  at  the  Polyclinic. 
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More  than  200  patients,  he  said,  had  been  treat- 
ed and  only  one  has  died.  The  experimental 
work  had  not  permitted  a  thorough  test  of  its 
effectiveness  in  abdominal  cancer  cases,  this 
branch  having  been  taken  up  only  a  few  weeks 
before. 

The  quick  effects  of  the  drug  make  it  ad- 
vantageous in  the  treatment,  Dr.  Axford  said. 
Wi^in  a  few  days  after  the  injection  the  skin 
of  the  patient  clears  ujp  and  loses  its  sallow- 
ness ;  there  is  soon  manifest  a  lessening  of  the 
pain  and  the  tumor  growth  shortly  begins  to 
fall  away  in  size  and  weight. 


Dr.  Richard  Weil  of  New  York,  in  the  Nov 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  declared  that  the  treatment 
of  cancer  with  autolysin  had  proved  a  failure. 
The  cure  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  General  Memorial  Hospital  in  New  York 
by  Dr.  A.  Horowitz. 

— Mortality,  statistics 

Figures  computed  by  the  Cancer  G>mmis* 
sion  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
and  submitted  Sept  21  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  sixty-fifth  annual  convention  of  that 
body  in  Philadelphia  showed  that  the  death 
rate  fropa  cancer  in  Pennsylvania  was  in- 
creasing out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  population  and  that  immediate  action  by 
health  officials  and  the  medical  profession  had 
become  imperative.  Since  iQoiS,  the  report 
showed  the  death  rate  increased  3354  per 
cent.  In  1914  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cancerous  growths  totalled  5,197,  and  the  pre- 
diction was  that  in  191 5  the  number  will  reach 
6»ooo. 


Dr.  Curtis  E.  Lakeman  of  New  York,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  for  the  American  Society 
for  the  Control  of  Cancer  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Public  Health  Section  of  the 
Southern  Medical  Association's  annual  con- 
vention, which  began  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Nov  8, 
stated  that  cancer  was  on  the  increase  in  the 
United  States,  die  disease  claiming  80,000  vic- 
tims in  1914;  5,000  more  than  in  19x3. 


Preliminary  announcement  of  a  statistical 
study  of  cancer  mortality  throughout  the 
world,  made  by  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  its  statistician,  was  issued  Nov  25. 

The  approximate  rate  of  increase  in  cancer 
mortality  throughout  the  world  was  shown 
bjr  this  inquiry  to  be  2.5  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  approximate  mortality  in  this  country 
was  estimated  at  about  80,000  for  1915,  and 
at  more  than  500,000  for  that  part  of  the 
civilized  world  for  which  data  were  available. 

Among  the  facts  concerning  the  disease  dis- 
closed by  this  exhaustive  examination  of 
statistics  was  that  with  respect  to  the  different 
forms  of  cancer.  All  were  on  the  increase, 
though  to  quite  a  variable  degree.  Also,  geo- 
graphically considered,  it  showed  that  the 
highest  death  rate  at  the  time  of  writing  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  and  the  lowest  in  Africa. 
Cancer  mortality,  it  appeared  was  exception- 
ally high  in  Switzerland.  Bavaria  and  Hol- 
land and  extremely  rare  among  North  Ameri- 


can Indians  and  the  primitive  races  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

One  of  the  mosi  interesting  conclusions  was 
that  cancer  frequency  decreases  with  dimin- 
ishing distances  from  the  equator. 

A  rise  in  cancer  mortality  was  observed  to 
occur  with  a  diminishing  mean  annual  tem- 
perature and  rainfall. 

With  regard  to  heredity  and  family  history 
it  was  stated  that  the  statistics  gathered  served 
to  re-emphasize  earlier  conclusions  that  the 
available  evidence  in  this  respect  was  in  the 
negative.  Fat  people  appear  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  cancer  than  thin  people.  The 
theory  of  medical  men  that  both  alcohol  and 
smoking  are  directly  contributory  factors, 
though  to  a  variable  degree  and  particularly 
so  as  regards  certain  organs  affected,  was 
supported  by  the  figures,  according  to  the  re- 
port. 

^  Included  within  the  scope  of  this  investiga- 
tion was  the  important  question,  yet  unsolved, 
as  to  whether  cancer  is  due  to  a  parasite  and 
therefore  possibly  an  infectious  disease.  On 
this  point,  it  is  stated,  the  evidence  offered 
by  the  figures  was  regarded  as  inconclusive. 
Stress  was  laid,  however,  upon  the  fact  that 
as  yet  there  was  no  recorded  case  of  8ur« 
gical  infection  in  cancer  operations  in  spite 
of  the  vast  number  performed. 

Statistics  collected  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  radium  had  been  such  as  to  warrant  the 
encouraging  prophecy  that  in  cases  of  exter- 
nal cancer  the  radium  treatment  of  the  future 
would  lead  to  much  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults than  the  treatment  of  the  past.  This 
was  not,  however,  to  be  said  regarding  the 
use  of  radium  for  internal  cancer.  On  this 
point,  it  was  stated,  the  statistical  evidence  at 
the  present  time  was  decidedly  contradictory 
and  inconclusive. 

The  report  asserted  that  much  looseness 
was  found  in  the  manner  in  which  cancer 
statistics  were  being  kept  and  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  standard  forms  and  blanks  for  cancer 
inquiries. 


The  weekly,  bulletin  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  issued  Nov  26^  contains  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Beitler,  Regis- 
trar of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Dr.  Beitler's  statistics,  laboriously  col- 
lected show: 

The  number  of  d'eaths  from  cancer  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States  increased  from 
23.295  in  1904  to  49,928  in  1913.  This  cor- 
responds to  a  rate  of  more  than  70  per  xoo,- 
000  of  population  in  1904  and  nearly  79  per 
100,000  in  1913. 

The  death  rate  per  100,000  of  population 
from  cancer  increased  steadily  during  the 
decade,  the  increase  amounting  to  12.5  per 
cent  comparing  the  first  with  the  last  year  of 
the  decade. 

It  is  proved  again  that  females  are  more 
subject  to  cancer  than  males.  The  greatest 
number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  occurs  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy. 

The  stomach  and  liver  are  attacked  by 
cancer  oftenest  Thirty-one  persons  out  of 
every    100,000  of   the  population,   died   from 
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cancer  so  located  in  1913;  cancer  of  the 
breast  was  fatal  to  7  out  of  every  100,000,  of 
the  intestines  to  10.  Cancer  of  the  mouth  in- 
creased 40  per  cent  during  the  decade;  of  the 
breast,  20  per  cent;  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
19  per  cent.    Says  the  bulletin: 

"The  conclusions  Dr.  Beitler  draws  are 
that  cancer  mortality  ia  increasing;  that  the 
increase  is  real;  that  the  question  of  refined 
diagnostic  methods  and  the  inclusion  of 
border-line  cases  cannot  be  a  large  factor  in 
determining  the  rates;  that  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  a  physician  of  a  decade  ago  was  so 
inefficient  as  not  to  be  able  to  recognize  ad- 
vanced cancer;  that  the  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  population,  that  is  in  the  sex 
and  age  distribution,  were  so  slight  that  the 
effect  on  the  increase  in  the  specific  rates  was 
negligible." 

—New  England  campaign  against 

The  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  held 
public  meetings  (June  8-1 1)  to  spread  the  bad 
news  of  the  high  cancer  death-rate  and  the  . 
good  news  of  the  hope  of  controlling  the  dis- 
ease by  earlier  recognition  and  prompt  surgical 
treatment. 

The  New  England  States  generally  show  a 
higher  death-rate  from  cancer  than  any  other 
group  of  States.  This  is  largely  because  can- 
cer is  a  disease  of  later  adult  life,  and  in  parts 
of  New  England  there  are  more  old  people 
proportionately  to  the  population  than  in  many 
other  regions.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  in  1913  there  were  49,928 
deaths  from  cancer  in  the  registration  area  of 
the  United  States,  corresponding  to  a  death- 
rate  of  78.9  per  100,000  of  the  population.  All 
the  New  England  States  have  individual  can- 
cer death-rates  much  higher  than  this.  Con- 
necticut's rate,  which  was  the  lowest  of  any 
of  the  New  England  States,  was  85.1.  Ver- 
mont's rate  was  the  highest  with  11 1.7,  while 
the  rates  of  the  other  States  were  correspond- 
ingly high,  Maine  having  a  rate  of  107.5,  New 
Hampshire  104.4,  Massachusetts  1014,  and 
Rhode  Island  93.3.  When  these  fibres  are 
compared  with  those  of  Kentucky,  with  a  rate 
of  48,  they  seem  indeed  very  high.  They  mean 
that  6817  people  died  in  1913  in  New  England 
from  cancer. 

— New  serum  treatment 

A  new  serum  treatment  for  cancer,  devised 
at  the  General  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York, 
has  been  tried  successfully  in  a  considerable 
number  of  inoperable  cases  (Feb  18). 

The  medical  board  of  the  institution  will  pub- 
lish an  official  report  containing  the  name  of  the 
discoverer  of  the  new  serum,  its  composition, 
the  details  of  the  preliminary  laboratory  work, 
and  the  individual  medical  histories  of  the 
patients  so  far  treated  in  the  hospital.  They 
forecast  this  report  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  science  emanating 
from  the  medical  profession  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  those  now  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering and  watching  the  effects  of  the 
new  serum  that  it  already  has  superseded  the 
use  of  radium  and  X-ravs.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  surgeons  who  a 
year  or  so  ago  pinned  their  faith  more  or  less 
to  radium  that  the  obliteration  of  malignant 


manifestations  by  this  wonderful  element  is 
only  temporary.  Some  even  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  recurrence  of 
cancers  so  treated  has  exhibited  a  more  ma- 
lignant tendency  than  the  original  growth. 
Those  connected  with  the  General  Memorial 
Hospital  have  not  witnessed  any  fresh  out- 
breaks of  cancer  following  the  disappearance 
of  secondary  growths  treated  with  the  serum. 

—New  York  campaign  against 

Cancer  claims  4000  victims  annually  in  New 
York  city  alone,  according  to  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  State  Healfli  Department  and 
made  public  June  7,  the  total  in  the  whole 
State  being  8000  annually. 

To  check  the  spread  of  the  disease,  which 
has  continued  to  increase  without  interruption 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  Dr.  Hermann  M. 
Biggs,  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  institut- 
ed a  statewide  campaign,  through  tne  physi- 
cians, the  schools  and  other  institutional  me- 
diums. 

— X-ray  treatment 

That  radium  can  be  used  jointly  with  X-rays 
in  treating  deep  seated  cancers  was  advanced 
by  Dr.  W.  D.  Newcombet,  of  Philadelphia, 
Sept  23  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Roentg:en  Ray  Society.  While  he  did  not 
claim  that  it  was  a  sure  cure,  yet  he  had  such 
excellent  results  from  his  experiments  that 
he  was  convinced  it  was  a  help  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancers  on  the  surface  as  well  as 
when  they  are  buried  some  depth  in  the  body. 
He  stated  that  the  radium  only  penetrated  a 
fraction  of  the  distance  that  the  X-ray  was 
found  effective,  but  the  two  in  combination 
has  produced  results  which  were  not  other- 
wise obtained. 


In  a  paper  read  Nov  16  before  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  by  Dr.  James  B. 
Murphy  of  the  Rockefeller  Institutie  staff  it 
was  implied  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
X-ray  in  cancer  cases  is  apparently  not  due 
to  the  effect  of  the  X-ray  on  the  growth  it- 
self, but  to  its  action  in  intensely  stimulating 
the  reproducion  of  lymphocytes,  a  variety  of 
white  corpuscle,  in  the  body.  Prompt  surgery, 
followed  by  X-ray  treatment,  holds  out  a 
promise  of  eradicating  cancer. 

CANEVA,  Gen.  Carlo 

(jen.  Carlo  Caneva,  who  holds  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Italian  army,  that  of  Generale 
d'Esercito,  or  "general  of  the  army,"  was  born 
in  Udine,  Apr  22,  1845.  This  rank  came  to 
him  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  he  commanded 
the  Italian  forces  in  Tripoli  in  the  Italian- 
Turkish  war  of  1911.  In  1914  he  had  no  as- 
signment, but  was  desinrnated  to  command  an 
army  if  war  came.  Among  the  orders  held  by 
Gen.  Caneva  are  those  of  Officer  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus  Grand,  Officer  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy,  African  medal,  cross  of 
gold  with  a  crown  for  military  service. 

CANFIELD,  Mrs.  A.  P. 

See 
Illinois 

CANNING 
See 
Tomatoes 
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CANNING-CAPITAL 


CANNING  CLUBS 
See 

Agriculture — Canning  clubs 

CANOPUS 

The  southern  star,  Canopus,  according  to  the 
Revue  Scientifique  of  June  12-19,  has  suffi- 
cient bulk  to  be  the  central  sun  around  which 
our  own  sun  is  describing  an  orbit.  Certain 
authors  claimed  this  position  for  Sirius  on 
account  of  its  great  size,  but  Canopus,  in 
the  southern  constellation  of  the  Ship,  is  the 
largest  star  known. 

CANTORS,  Gen.  Antonio 

Gen.  Antonio  Cantore  was  killed  in  battle 
on  the  Isonzo  front  July  26.  He  was  the  first 
officer  of  that  rank  lost  to  Italy.  He  won  a 
general's  commission  by  the  heroism  he  dis- 
played during  operations  in  Tripoli.  Gen. 
Cantore  had  charge  of  actions  which  resulted 
in  the  occupation  of  Ala  and  other  villages 
near  Roverto,  in  Trentino.  Armed  only  with 
a  riding  whip,  he  directed  his  men  from  the 
most  exposed  positions,  saying  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  run  less  risk  than  his  soldiers. 

CAPS  COD  CANAL 

The  Boston,  Cape  Cod  &  New  York  Canal 
Company  on  May  i  issued  new  tariffs  govern- 
ing tolls  of  vessels  using  the  short  cut  between 
the  South  and  New  England  ports  to  take 
effect  on  July  i.  It  was  announced  by  the 
canal  company  that  vessels  drawing  18  feet 
could  use  the  canal,  while  notice  will  be  given 
some  time  in  May  announcing  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  dredging  the  canal  for  a  uni- 
form depth  of  25  feet  low  water. 

It  is  announced  that  the  following  towage 
rates  will  be  charged  for  the  services  of  a 
tug  towing  sailing  vessels  through  the  canal 
after  July  i  (for  each  vessel  towed)  : 

Minimum  less  than  100  gross  tons $20 

100  to  199  gross  tons 22 

200  to  499  gross  tons 23 

300  to  399  gross  tons 24 

400  to  499  gross  tons 25 

500  to  599  gross  tons s6 

600  to  699  gross  tons ar 

700  to  799  gross  tons as 

800  to  899  gross  tons a9 

900  to  999  gross  tons 30 

For  vessels  over  1000  tons  gross  the  charge 
will  be  three  cents  per  gross  ton,  while  sailing 
vessels  less  than  16  gross  tons  can  be  towed  by 
the  company's  motor  launches  at  $6  per  passage. 
It  was  stated  that  all  vessels  under  tow  of  their 
own  tug  must  have  their  tug  tow  them  through 
the  canal,  but  the  company  will  assist  single 
vessels,  if  desired,  through  the  canal  at  one- 
half  the  rates  given  above. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  officials  gave  Oct  9  the 
following  figures  in  their  report  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission  for  the  year  ended  June 
30:  Total  income  $32,923,  operating  expenses 
$78,661,  interest  $235,833,  taxes  $1406.  Total 
operating  expenses  and  charges  $315,901, 
deficit  $282,977.    Tolls  collected  were  $31^54. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  N.  C. 

Work  on  the  great  breakwater  for  the  har- 
bor of  safety  was  started  June  21  when  Sen- 
ator F.  M.  Simmons  knocked  out  the  pin  which 
released  500  tons  of  stone,  beginning  the  foun- 


dation for  the  10,000  feet  of  breakwater  which 
is  to  give  a  snug  harbor  nowhere  less  than  40 
feet  in  depth,  the  total  cost  to  be  $3,526,000. 

CAPITAL 

See 
Labor— National   Civic   Federation   rk- 

FORT 

CAPITAL  PUNISHHSNT 

Connecticut 

The  Senate  Apr  6  supported,  25  to  3,  an  un- 
favorable report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  a  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  unless 
the  murder  was  committed  within  prison  walls. 

New  Jersey 

Senator  Hutchinson's  bill  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  failed  to  pass  the  House  Ap  7 
after  a  four  hours  debate,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  21. 

New  York 

Governor  Whitman  said,  on  Ja  7,  that  five- 
years'  experience  as  District-Attorney  of  New 
York  Countv  had  convinced  him  that  the  capi- 
tal punishment  law  should  remain  on  tne 
statute  books. 

Assemblyman  John  J.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of 
New  York  City,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  on  Jan  14,  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  deatn 
penalty  in  the  state  and  substituting  life  im- 
prisonment. 

The  Anti-Capital  Punishment  Society,  incor- 
porated in  N.  Y.  City,  Ja  9,  aims  to  have  life  im- 
prisonment substituted  for  the  death  penalty. 
The  newly  elected  officers  were :  Georae  Foster 
Peabody,  president;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Bishop 
David  H.  Greer.  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Mrs. 
H.  Fairfield  Osborn,  Rabbi  Jacob  Goldstein, 
and  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  warden  of  Sing 
Sing,  vice-president,  and  Miss  Johanna  Gleed 
Strange,  secretary. 

North  Dakota 

The  North  Dakota  Legislature  Mar  5  passed 
the  measure  abolishing  capital  punishment  and 
sent  it  to  the  Governor.  This  action  saved 
Joseph  Milo,  who  was  under  sentence  of  death. 
The  sentence  of  Milo  was  the  first  death  sen- 
tence passed  in  the  State  in  many  years. 

Oregon 

The  Oregon  State  Senate,  Feb  3,  passed  the 
Langguth  bill  repealing  the  Oregon  code  pen- 
alty of  death  for  first-degree  murder,  to  con- 
form to  the  constitutional  amendment  which 
was  adopted  at  the  last  general  election. 

South  Dakota 

Abolishment  of  the  death  penalty  in  South 
Dakota  was  assured  on  Ja  30  when  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  18  passed  the  Beebe  bill 
which  had  already  passed  the  House. 

Tennessee 

The  bill  abolishing  capital  punishment  in 
Tennessee,  except  for  cases  of  criminal  as- 
sault or  liJFe  convicts  who  commit  murder  was 
passed  Mar  26  by  the  Senate. 

Governor  Rye  May  5  vetoed  a  bill  abolish- 
ing the  death  penalty,  expi-essing  the  belief 
that  it  would  tend  to  increase  mob  violence. 
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CAPITOL,  Washington,  D.  C. 
—Bombs 
See 
"Holt.  Frank" 

GARDEN,  Sir  Lionel  Edward  Gresley 

Sir  Lionel  Garden,  who  was  British  Minister 
to  Mexico  from  1913  until  Aug  1914,  when 
he  was  forced  to  leave  Mexico  City  by  General 
Carranza,  died  in  London,  Oct  6,  in  his  64th 
yei.:. 

CARDIGAN  AND  LANCASTER,  Countess 
of,  Adeline  Louise  Maria 
The  Countess  Cardigan  died  at  Deene, 
Northamptonshire  May  25.  She  was  best 
known  to  the  present  generation  by  her  book, 
"My  Recollections." 

CARDINALS 
See 
Roman  Catholic  Church 

CARLISLE,  John  N. 

See 
New  York  State — Roads 

CARLTON  COLLEGE 

See 
Rockefeller  Foundation — General  Edu- 
cation Board 

CARMAN,  Mrs.  Florence  Conklin 

For  the  second  time  in  seven  months  Mrs. 
Florence  Carman  was  placed  on  trial  at  Mine- 
ola,  L.  L,  May  3,  charged  with  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  for  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lulu  D. 
Bailey,  who  was  shot  in  June,  1914,  by  a  hand 
thrust  through  the  window  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Carman's  office  in  Freeport. 

She  was  acquitted  on  the  first  ballot  taken 
by  the  jury  May  8. 

CARNEGIE,  Andrew 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  in  an  address  Nov  24 
in  Pittsburg,  stated  his  belief  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie had  given  away  about  $350,000,000.  If 
interest  were  to  be  included  on  some  of  the 
funds  he  had  set  aside  the  total  would  reach 
nearly  $400,000,000.  The  $20,000,000  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  had  left  he  had  devised  in  his 
will  almost  entirely  to  charity.  Very  little 
would  go  to  his  family. 

CARNEGIE     FOUNDATION     FOR    THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING 

At  the  tfinth  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  held 
in  New  York  City,  Nov  17.  President  Marion 
Leroy  Burton,  of  Smith  College,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  of  Vassar,  at  his  resignation 
from  the  latter  institution.  President  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  President  Hum- 
phreys, of  Stevens  Institute,  were  reelected 
to  the  executive  committee. 

The  Division  of  Educational  Inquiry,  which 
was  separately  endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
with  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  1913,  reported 
that  it  had  published  during  the  year  the  first 
part  of  its  study  of  legal  education,  made  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  a  report  on  the  case  method  of  legal  in- 


struction, written  by  Prof.  Joseph  Redlich,  of 
Vienna. 

A  report  submitted  to  the  trustees  showed 
that  the  endowment  of  $14,382,000  yielded 
in  1914  $712,000,  of  which  $674,000  was  used 
in  paying  pensions  to  445  college  professors 
and  professors'  widows.  In  the  past  ten  years 
the  Foundation  had  helped  505  professors  and 
134  widows  at  a  total   outlay  of  $4,225,000. 

CARNEGIE  HERO  FUND  COMMISSION 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  Commission  Apr  30,  fifty-two  acts  of 
heroism  in  many  parts  of  the  country  were 
recognized.  In  two  cases  gold  medals  were 
awarded;  in  fourteen  cases,  silver  medals,  and 
in  thirty-six,  bronze  medals. 

Ten  of  the  heroes  lost  their  lives;  and  to 
the  dependents  of  four  of  these  pensions  ag- 
gregating $2760  a  year  were  granted.  To  the 
dependents  of  five  of  the  others  who  lost 
their  lives  sums  amounting  to  $3500,  to  be 
applied,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mission, in  various  ways,  were  granted.  In 
addition  to  these  money  grants,  in  thirteen 
cases  sums  aggregating  $25,000  were  appro- 
priated for  educational  purposes,  payments  to 
be  made  as  needed  and  approved;  and  in 
twenty-nine  cases  awards  aggregating  $30,500 
were  made  to  be  applied  toward  the  purchase 
of  homes,  and  to  other  worthy  purposes.  Pay- 
ments in  these  cases  will  not  be  made  until 
the  beneficiaries'  plans  are  approved  by  the 
commission.  The  awards  of  gold  and  silver 
medals  were  as  follows : 

SILVER  MEDALS 

Joseph  A.  McCabe,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  14; 
saved  Joseph  O.  Hyman,  Jr.,  and  William  R.  Baker 
from  drowning,  Jan.  15,  10 14. 

Patrick  W.  Mulligan.  Norristown,  Pa.,  aged  48; 
saved  a-year-old  Carmela  Torbitone  from  being  run 
over  by  a  train,  Aug.  19,  19 14. 

Albert  May,  Franklin  R.  Ramsey,  Henry  Barger, 
and  Albert  £.  Worley  of  Bryan,  Tex.,  and  Charles  M. 
Watson  of  Shreveport,  Pa.,  silver  raelals  for  the  at- 
tempt to  save  several  persons  from  flood  of  the 
Brazos  River  at  Pittbridge,  Texas^  Dec.  7,  loij. 

A.  Willis  Hammerle,  aged  40;  sustained  fatal  in- 
juries in  saving  George  M.  Devinney,  a  policeman, 
from  being  shot  by  a  negro  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Nov. 
29*  191.^-  Medal  and  $40  a  month  to  his  widow, 
Belmont,  Ohio. 

Oscar  R.  Miles,  aged  38;  died  attempting  to  save 
Minnie  E.  Bauman  from  being  run  over  bv  a  train 
at  Amsterdam^  N.  Y.^  Jan.  a6,  1914.  Medaf  and  $30 
a  month  to  Miles's  widow. 

William  E.  Van  Dyke,  aged  35;  died  helping  to  save 
Charles  Davies  from  death  in  an  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite on  board  a  ship  at  Baltimore  on  March  7.  1913. 
Medal  and  $^5  a  month  to  widow,  $5  a  month  tor  son 
until  he  readies  age  of  16,  and  $20  a  month  for  sup- 
port of   Van   Dyke's  monther. 

William  W.  Marshall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  helped  to 
save  Charles  Davies  in  the  same  accident  in  which 
Van  D^ke  was  killed. 

William  H.  Reed.  Sr.,  and  John  F.  Steinbeck  of 
Frederick,  (^kla.;  helped  to  rescue  Oliver  H.  Brewer 
and  Alvah  Dean  from  a  cave-in  in  a  well  at  Frederick, 
Okla.,  Oct.  28,  1913. 

John  S.  Barrett,  aged  44;  died  attempting  to  save 
Victor  A.  Erickson  from  suffocation  in  a  mine  at 
Negaunee,  Mich.,  JTan.  11,  191 4-  Medal  and  $45  a 
month  to  widow,  with  $•;  a  month  additional  for  each 
of  seven  children  until  tney  reach  16  years  of  age. 

GOLD    MEDALS 

Charles  Zollinger,  Frederick,  Okla.,  and  Julius  B. 
Gordon  of  Houston.  Tex.:  helped  to  save  Oliver  H. 
Brewer  and  Alvah  Dean  from  a  cave-in  at  Frederick, 
Okla.,  Oct.  a8,  191 3- 


Sixty  acts  of  heroism  were  recognized  by 
the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  in  the 
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awards  that  were  announced  Oct  29.  In 
eight  cases  silver  medals  were  awarded;  and 
in  fifty-two  cases  bronze  medals.  Nine  of  the 
heroes  lost  their  lives,  and  to  the  dependents 
of  six  of  these  pensions  aggregating  $2520  a 
year  were  granted ;  to  the  dependents  of  others 
who  lost  their  lives  sums  totaling  $2165,  to  be 
applied,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mission, in  various  ways,  were  granted.  In 
addition  to  these  money  grants,  m  six  cases 
sums  aggregating  $11,000  were  appropriated 
for  educational  purposes,  payments  to  be  made 
as  needed  and  approved;  and  in  forty  cases 
awards  aggregating  $28,500  were  made,  to  be 
applied  toward  the  purchase  of  homes  and 
other  worthy  purposes.  Payments  in  these 
cases  will  not  be  made  until  the  beneficiary's 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  award  have  been 
approved  by  the  commission. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 

An  additional  gift  of  $2,700,000  to  Carnegie 
Institute  and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
was  announced  at  the  founders'  day  exercises 
Apr  29.  Dr.  G.  A.  Dillinger,  secretary,  report- 
ed that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  just  given  $1,200,000 
for  new  buildings  and  $1,500,000  for  endow- 
ment, to  be  paid  in  191 5  and  1916. 

CARR,  Luciaii. 

Lucien  Carr,  the  assistant  curator  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy, Harvard  College,  from  1877  to  1894,  died 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Ja  27  of  a  complica- 
tion of  diseases.  He  was  eighty-five  years 
old. 

CASTELLANE,  Count  Boni  de 

The  suit  of  Count  Boni  de  Castellane  for 
an  annulment  of  his  marriage  to  the  Duchesse 
de  Talleyrand,  formerly  Anna  Gould,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Rota  Tribunal  at  the  Vatican, 
Feb  9.  This  third  judgment  ]^revents  the 
Count's  remarriage  and  the  obtaining  of  the 
custody  of  the  de  Castellane  children.  The 
suit  had  been  before  the  Vatican  tribunals' 
since  1910. 

Advices  were  received  June  24  that  the  Rota 
Tribunal  of  the  Vatican  had  decided  adversely 
in  the  annulment  proceedings.  The  church 
tribunal  originally  handed  down  in  191 1  a 
decree  in  favor  of  annulment.  In  1913  a  sec- 
ond decision  opposed  it. 

OASTELNAU,  Gen.  Edouard  de  Curitres  dt 
General  de  Castelnau,  known  as  "the  savior 
of  Nancy,"  was  born  in  1851.  He  entered  a 
special  military  school  in  1869,  and  ten 
months  later  saw  his  first  active  military  duty 
in  the  war  of  1870.  After  that  war  he  resumed 
his  military  studies  and  passed  through  the 
different  stages  of  the  service.  In  1896  he 
became  a  colonel  attached  to  the  General 
Staff.  Three  years  later  he  took  charge  of 
the  famous  "Iron  Division"  at  Nanc^.  When 
the  European  war  broke  out  he  received  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  most  important  armies, 
destined  for  the  operations  in  Lorraine. 

CATHEDRALS 

See 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Cathedral  of,  New 
York  City 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

See 
Jesuits. 

Roman  Catholic  Church 
Vatican 

CATT,  Mrs,  Carrie  Chapman 

See 
Woman  suffrage 

CATTLE 

See 
Domestic  animals 
Live  stock 

CAVELL,   Edith 

See 
European  war—Belgium— Cavell,  Edith, 

CASE 

CEMETERIES 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  handed  down  an  opinion 
Dec  3,  in  which  it  held  that  cemeterv  corpora- 
tions could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
theft  of  bodies  after  burial.  The  decision 
reversed  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  deny- 
ing an  application  of  St.  Michael's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  for  a  judgment  on  the 
pleadings  in  the  suit  brought  by  Marcus  B. 
Coleman  against  it  to  recover  $ao,ooo  for  the 
theft  of  the  body  of  his  brother  from  the 
church's  cemetery  after  burial. 

CENSUS 

See 
United    States — Dept. 
Annual  report 
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central  AMERICA— Treaties 

It  was  announced  in  Feb  that  the  State 
Department  was  preparing  to  submit  to  the 
Senate's  approval  treaties  with  Costa  Rica, 
Salvador  and  Honduras,  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  the  treaty  with  Nicara^a  re- 
cently reported  favorably  by  the  foreign  rela- 
tions committee.  The  Nicaragua  treaty  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
for  the  perpetual  right  to  build  an  interoceanic 
canal  across  that  country,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  naval  base  on  the  bay  of  Fonseca 
or  Conchagua.  The  proposed  treaty  with 
Costa  Rica  recognizes  the  rights  of  that  state 
in  the  canal  route,  while  the  treaties  with 
Salvador  and  Honduras  contain  provisions  for 
the  remuneration  of  those  states  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  islands  in  Fonseca  Bay,  which  abuts 
on  their  coasts  as  well  as  Nicaragua's.  The 
sums  of  money  involved  are  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  advantages  the  treaties  are  ex- 
pected to  secure  to  the  United  States. 

See  also 
Earthquakes — Central  America 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

See 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  was 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  the  United  States 
court  in  Trenton.  Mar  11,  on  185  separate 
counts  charging  the  granting  of  rebates  and 
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concessions  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  on  shipments  of  coal  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  points  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
The  minimum  fine  for  the  185  counts  is 
$185,000.  The  indictment  against  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey  was  found  on 
Dec.  I  under  the  Elkins  act.  Investigators  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  found  that  the  Le- 
high G)al  and  Navigation  Company  had  an 
agreement  with  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  by  which  it  received  what  were  termed 
on  the  books  as  "lateral  allowances."  These 
allowances  were  made  only  under  specific  cir- 
cumstances»  which  took  into  account  certain 
amounts  of  freight  hauled,  and  also  specific 
destinations.  It  was  chared  by  the  investi- 
gators that  through  this  mdirect  method  of 
favoring  a  specific  coal  company  the  railroad 
had  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  as  far  back  as  1871. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  rebates  and  conces- 
sions granted  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  during  the  two  years  over  which  the 
investigation  was  carried  amounted  to  $200,- 
000.  Figures  for  allejred  rebating  prior  to 
191 3  are  not  available.  A  fine  of  $200,000  was 
imposed  Apr  15;  being  $8000  each  on  25 
counts.  The  remainder  of  the  counts  were 
abandoned. 

CETTE,  France 
See 
Switzerland 

CEYLON 

An  official  statement  made  public  Jtme  7th 
said:  "The  Governor  of  Ceylon  reports  that 
on  the  28th  of  May,  the  birthday  of  Buddha, 
Moslem  shops  in  Kandy  were  looted  by  Budd- 
hists. The  outbreak  was  quelled  in  Kandy, 
but  was  diffused  through  the  central  province, 
where  it  was  repressed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
military  detachment.  On  the  31st  of  May 
diere  was  a  later  outbreak  at  Colombo,  which 
subsequently  spread  south. 

"The  disorder  is  due  to  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  racial  and  commercial  animosity  and  is  not 
directed  against  the  European  population  or 
the  Colonial  Government.  Much  Moslem  mer- 
diandise  has  been  destroyed.  There  have  been 
numerous  murders  and  several  rioters  were 
shot." 


"Private  reports  from  the  British  Island  of 
Ceylon,"  said  a  despatch  from  Berlin,  Sept  29 
"are  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  island  has 
been  in  a  state  of  rebellion  since  June  and  that 
all  the  tea  plantations  on  the  island  have  been 
destroyed,  more  than  2.000  persons  having 
been  shot  during  the  course  of  the  rioting. 
At  Colombo  the  struggle  was  a  terrific  one. 
street  fighting  taking  place  and  shops  being 
ransacked,  the  reports  declare.  The  damage 
done  amounted  to  more  than  10,000,000  marks, 
($2,500,000.)  Sixty  persons  were  shot  there 
and  1.800  arrests  were  made.  The  English 
press  has  been  informed  that  the  disturbances 
had   no   unusual   significance." 

CHAGAS,  JOAO 

See 
Portugal 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

More  than  600  business  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico. 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  were  represented  at  the 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  opened 
in  Washington  Feb  2.  Included  among  the 
delegates  were  representatives  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  except  New  Mexico.  Harvey  S. 
Chase,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Economy 
and  Efficiency  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Taft,  gave  an  address  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  national  budget  He  distributed 
copies  of  a  new  form  of  national  budget  cover- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  and  also  the  I9i5-'i6 
fiscal  year.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, which  was  made  public,  in  addition 
to  showing  a  speedy  growth  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  contained 
a  paragraph  indicating  that  business  men  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  changes  in  the  tariff,  and 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  State  Department  to 
produce  any  tangible  results  against  discrimi- 
nation in  foreign  tariffs  against  American 
products. 

With  the  re-election  of  John  H._  Fahey  of 
Boston,  as  president,  the  convention  closed 
on  Feb  5.  Four  new  members  were  add- 
ed to  the  board  of  directors.  They  are :  Powell 
N.  B.  Cheney  of  South  Manchester,  Conn.; 
R.  T.  Cunningham  of  Fairmount,  W.  Va.;  R 
T.  Meredith  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Alfred 
I  Esberg  of  San  Francisco.  During  the  ses- 
sion resolutions  were  pased  urging  a  tariff 
commission,  approving  a  national  budget  and 
increase  of  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  protesting  at  the  income 
tax  ruling  on  losses- 

The  special  committee  on  uniform  food 
and  drug  regulation  proposed  a  series  of 
recommendations  designed  to  promote  greater 
efficiency  in  both  federal  and  state  regulation 
of  food  and  drugs.  Its  principal  recommenda- 
tions include  the  enactment  of  the  following: 
Uniform  state  narcotic  and  drug  sanitation 
laws;  a  federal  cold  storage  law;  a  uniform 
state  food  sanitation  law;  amendment  of  the 
federal  food  and  drug  act  to  expressly  pro- 
vide for  an  appeal  to  the  courts  from  admin- 
istrative acts  relating  to  importation  of  foods 
and  drugs,  and  the  enactment  of  a  uniform  ad- 
vertising law  to  prohibit  false  and  fraudulent 
advertising  of  foods  and  drugs.  The  report 
of  the  committee  on  statistics  and  standards 
deals  with  its  efforts  to  secure  certain  reforms 
in  the  federal  government's  statistical  meth- 
ods. Four  days  were  devoted  to  the  meeting 
and  in  the  course  of  the  sessions  addresses 
were  delivered  by  President  Wilson,  Secretary 
Bryan.  Secretary  Redfield.  Secretary  McAdoo. 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  Joseph  E. 
Da  vies  and  other  prominent  officials.  Myron 
T.  Her  rick  of  Geveland,  ex- Ambassador  to 
France,  discussed  rural  credits.  Senator  Bur- 
ton of  Ohio  lead  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  development  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States.  Samuel  Mc- 
Roberts.  vice-president  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  made  an  address  on  "Our 
National  Policy  as  to   Investments  Abroad," 
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and  Romulo  S.  Naon,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  Argentina,  discussed 
"Trade  Between  Argentina  and  the  United 
Stetcs." 

Closer  co-operation  between  business  men 
and  the  government  was  urged  by  President 
Fahey  in  his  annual  address.  A  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Herbert  S.  Houston  of  New 
York,  urging  that  the  next  Ha^e  peace  con- 
ference agree  that  any  nation  violating  Hague 
treaties  snould  be  subjected  by  other  signa- 
tory powers  to  an  embargo  against  the  buying 
or  selling  of  its  goods  or  bonds  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  signatory  nations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  sessions,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  announced  the  personnel  of 
a  Federal  trade  committee  which  will  act  in 
co-operation  with  the  new  Interstate  Trade 
Commission.  It  is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, as  follows: 

Harry  A.  Wheeler  of  Chicago,  chairman, 
vice  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago  and  past  president  of  the  Qiamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States ;  Alfred  B. 
Koch  of  Toledo,  O.,  merchant,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association;  Rush 
C.  Butler  of  Chicago,  lawyer  of  the  firm  of 
Butler  &  Lynde;  W.  L.  Saunders  of  New 
York,  engineer  and  manufacturer,  president  of 
the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company :  Guy  E.  Tripp  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company ; 
Henry  R.  Seager  of  New  York,  economist,  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy^  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Alexander  W.  Smith  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
a  lawyer  widely  known  in  public  and  business 
affairs  in  the  South ;  Joseph  P.  Cotton  of  New 
York,  of  the  law  firm  of  Spooner  &  Cotton; 
Dr.  W.  C  White  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
expert  in  mining  conservation  and  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

See  also 

Business — Speeches  by  the  President 
Education — Teachers'  union 
Strikes — Building   trades    strike,    Chi- 
cago 

CHAMPLIN,  John  Denison. 

John  Denison  Champlin,  author  and  editor 
of  reference  works,  died  of  heart  disease  on 
Ja  8  in  New  York  City,  aged  80. 

CHANDLER,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Gorluun 

Brig.-General  John  Gorham  Chandler,  U. 
S.  A.,  retired,  who  died  June  21  in  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal.    General  Chandler  was  born  in  1830. 

CHARCOAL 

See 
Animal  charcoal 

CHARITIES 
See 

SoaAL  surveys  ^ 

CHARLTON,  Porter. 

Porter  Charlton,  who  was  extradited  from 
the  United  States  to  be  tried  for  the  murder 
of  his  bride,  Mary  Scott  Castle  Charlton,  at 
their  villa  on  June  9,  1910,  was  committed  to 
the  madhouse  at  Como,  Italy,  Ja  18. 


Prof.  Maggiotto,  director  of  the  asyhtiii, 
appointed  May  8  by  the  court  to  examine  into 
and  give  an  expert  opinion  as  to  Charlton's 
mental  condition  at  the  time  of  the  murder, 
reported  June  5  that  he  was.  mentally  respon- 
sible. On  May  20  the  case  was  adjourned  till 
July  8  then  to  Oct  5,  when  Charlton  was  finally 
arraigned.  After  an  adjournment  till  the  i8th 
the  trial  ended  Oct  25.  The  jury  held  that 
Charlton  was  only  partially  responsible  and 
that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances. 
He  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  six  years  and 
eight  months'  imprisonment  The  term  was 
reduced  by  the  time  he  had  been  under  re- 
straint, and  a  year  deducted  under  the 
amnesty  for  all  offenses  committed  before 
Italy  entered  the  war — Charlton  therefore 
served  only  29  days,  being  released  Nov  21. 

CHATHAM  AND  PHENIX  NATIONAL 
BANK 

Final  details  were  concluded,  Ja  14,  in  New 
York,  for  the  taking  over  of  the  Mutual  Alli- 
ance Trust  Company  by  the  Chatham  and 
Phenix  National  Bank,  of  which  Louis  G. 
Kaufman  is  president. 

CHECKS 

See 
Banks  and  banking — Checks 

CHEMICALS 

See 
Federal  Dyestuff  and  Chemical  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHENG,  Adm.  Tseng  Jn 

Admiral  Tseng  Ju  Cheng,  Governor  of  the 
Shanghai  district,  was  assassinated  in  Shang- 
hai, Nov  10.  His  secretary,  who  was  wiUi 
him  at  the  time,  was  seriously  wounded. 
Tseng  Ju  Cheng,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Monarchist  party,  with  his  private  secretary 
was  motoring  to  the  Japanese  Consulate  to 
attend  the  coronation  reception,  when,  at  the 
Garden  Bridge,  two  revolutionaries  fired 
eighteen  shots  at  them  from  automatic  pis- 
tols. Tseng  Ju  Cheng  was  hurried  to  a  hos- 
pital, but  died  soon  afterward. 

Tseng  Ju  Cheng  was  formerly  commander 
of  the  Chinese  navy  and  during  the  revolution 
in  1913  was  active  against  the  revolution. 

CHICAGO 

Carter  H.  Harrison,  five  times  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  was  defeated  Feb  2j  by  Robert  M. 
Sweitzer  at  the  primary  election  for  a  nomi- 
nation for  a  sixth  term.  These  primaries  were 
the  first  in  which  the  women  of  Chicago  were 
entitled  to  the  same  voting  privileges  as  men. 
154*637  women  or  "77  per  cent  of  those  regis- 
tered voted. 

William  Hale  Thompson,  Republican,  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Chicago  Apr  6  for  a  four- 
year  term.  He  defeated  Robert  M.  Sweitzer, 
Democrat,  by  a  plurality  of  a  little  over  139,- 
000.  This  is  the  greatest  plurality  ever  polled 
by  a  Mayoralty  winner  in  Chicago,  exceeding 
the  record  vote  of  1895,  when  Mayor  Harrison 
won  by  79,243. 

The  Thompson  avalanche  swept  into  power 
the  rest  of  the  Republican  ticket.  Charles  H. 
Sergei.  Republican,  was  elected  City  Treasurer, 
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John  Siman,  City  Clerk,  and  Hosca  W.  Wells, 
Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  Full  half  of 
the  Aldermen  elected,  according  to  the  latest 
indications,  are  Republicans  or  Progressives, 
and  they  may  gain  a  majority. 

The  women  voting  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Mayoralty  election,  turned  out  to  the  polls  in 
vast  numbers.  Their  votes  did  not  affect  the 
result  however,  as  they  were  divided  between 
the  candidates  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  the  men's.  At  the  primaries  on  the  other 
hand  the  men  and  women  were  divided  in  their 
choice  of  candidates. 

See  also 
Education — Chicago 
Education — Teachers'  union 
Elevated  railroads — Fresh  air  coaches 
Prohibition — Ilunois 
Street  railroads — ^Fresh  air  cars 
Strikes — Building   trades    strike,    Chi- 
cago; 
Strikes — Street  railway  strike,  Chicago 

CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD  GROUP 

— Bankruptcy    of    Chicago^    Rock    Island    & 

Pacific  Railway  Co. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers in  Chicago,  Apr  20.  The  stock  dropped 
about  10  points  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  company  admitted  its  inability 
to  meet  more  than  $5,000,000  in  short  term 
notes  and  other  obligations  due  between  then 
and  May  i,  and  the  court  appointed  H.  U. 
Mudge,  president  of  the  company,  and  Jacob 
M.  Dickinson,  formerly  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
ceivers. Application  for  the  receivership  was 
made  by  the  American  Steel  Foundries  Com- 
pany, which  had  a  claim  of  $15,818  against  the 
defendant. 

How  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  was  sent  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  was  described  J^une  4  when  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  resumed  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  road's  financial  troubles. 

Roberts  Walker,  of  the  council  for  the  Rock 
Island,  declared  he  prepared  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  Judge  Carpenter  of  the  Illinois  Fed- 
eral Court  asking  that  receivers  be  appointed 
and  also  framed  the  answer  by  which  the  com- 
pany consented,  without  formal  action  by  the 
board  of  directors.  He  said  a  receivership 
was  the  only  way  in  which  the  property  could 
be  maintained  and  that  the  consent  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  road  to  a  receivership 
was  as  effective  as  that  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. By  the  method  adopted,  he  added,  pub- 
licity was  avoided  which  might  have  resulted 
in  injunction  proceedings  if  the  board  had 
acted  formally. 

Two  of  the  directors  of  the  road,  Arthur 
Curtis  James,  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  interests, 
and  Ogden  Mills,  were  examined  by  the  Com- 
mission. Mr.  James  said  the  first  he  knew  of 
the  proposed  receivership  was  on  Apr  19,  the 
day  before  the  receiver  was  appointed.  On 
that  day,  he  said,  Mr.  Schumacher  came  to  his 
office  and  reported  he  had  by  accident  learned 
at  the  Rock  Island  offices  that  application  was 
to  be  made  for  a  receivership.    Mr.  Mills  told 


of  selling  8000  and  his  10,000  shares  of  Rock 
Island  for  $36  a  share  on  Apr  16,  a  few  days 
after  the  directors'  election  and  four  days  be- 
fore the  receivers  were  appointed.  "Artificial 
conditions  in  the  market,  created  in  a  perfect- 
ly crazy  way,  showed  somebody  was  pushing 
the  market  up,"  he  said,  "and  I  felt  entitled  to 
take  advantagje  of  it." 

The  Commission  concluded  its  inquiry  on 
the  fifth.  Officials  and  stockholders  of  the 
company  and  others  were  examined  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  recent  transactions  leading  up  to 
the  receivership. 

Nathan  A.  Amster,  elected  a  director  by 
minority  stockholders,  declared  he  was  the 
only  member  of  the  board  who  seriously  en- 
deavored to  raise  money  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  road  falling  due  on  May  i,  1914.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  report  progress,  he 
said,  only  to  find  that  the  company  was  in  the 
receivers'  hands. 

Thomas  M.  Schumacher,  president  of  the 
Rock  Island  executive  board,  swore  that 
Phelps,  Dodge  &  Company  never  owned  any 
interest  in  the  Rock  Island,  although  they 
owned  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Railroad, 
of  which  he  was  president,  and  individuals 
connected  with  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  had  large 
interests  in  both  companies. 

H.  J.  Harding  said  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  Rock  Island,  facing  bankruptcy,  had 
been  able  to  pay  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
dividends  for  the  last  ten  years.  When  asked 
why  the  stock  went  up  from  20  to  38  in  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  receivership  he 
said  he  never  did  understand  it  any  more  than 
he  understood  why  Rock  Island  now  stood  at 
21  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The 
onlv  reason  he  could  think  of  to  account  for 
Rock  Island  being  up  to  38  three  days  before 
the  receivership  was  Mr.  Amster's  remark- 
able optimism.  The  increasing  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  in  the  last  four  years  and 
higher  taxation,  Mr.  Harding  thought,  had 
everything  to  do  with  the  Rock  Island's  finan- 
cial strain,  as  these  causes  also  had  with  the 
condition  of  other  roads.  He  declared  that  it 
wQuld  have  been  better  if  the  Rock  Island 
had  passed  some  of  its  dividends. 

Judge  Carpenter  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Chicago  on  June  28  authorized 
the  issuance  by  receivers  for  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company  of 
$2,500,000  five  p|cr  cent  receivers'  certificates 
to  take  care  of  interest  due  July  i  on  certain 
underlying  bonds.  Samuel  Untermyer,  attor- 
ney representing  the  Amster  committee,  op- 
posed the  issuance  all  day,  but  in  the  end  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied  with  a  proviso  writ- 
ten into  the  order  that  none  of  the  proceeds 
should  be  used  to  pay  interest  on  other  obli- 
gations unless  the  court  were  satisfied  that 
the  earnings  of  the  road  were  equal  to  the 
burden  and  legally  could  be  so  applied. 

—Bankruptcy  of  Rock  Island  Co. 

Vice-Chancellor  Emery,  July  29,  appointed 
Chaunccy  G.  Parker  as  receiver  for  the  Rock 
Island  Company,  the  holding  company  for  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  The  receiver  was  appointed  on  ap- 
plication of  John  J.  Quinlan  through  Robert 
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H.  McCarter  and  consented  to  by  Alfred  F. 
Skinner,  solicitor  for  other  persons  in  in- 
terest. 

The  Rock  Island  Company  was  declared  to 
be  insolvent  Of  the  $150^000,000  capital  stock 
issued,  $140,835,652.50  was  said  to  be  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders.  Dividends  of 
I  per  cent  were  paid  by  the  company  quar- 
terly on  its  preferred  stock,  amounting  to 
$54,000,000  of  the  whole  issue,  from  1903  to 
1905,  but  none  had  been  paid  since  thea 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  an  Illinois  and  Iowa  corpora- 
tion, is  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Iowa 
Railroad  Company  owned  $7i>353f5oo  of  the 
stock  of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  Railroad  Com- 
pany, of  which  there  was  $74,877,200  outstand- 
ing. The  ownership  of  this  stock  was  subject 
to  a  mortgage  which  was  foreclosed. 

A  deficiency  judgment  for  $68,000^000  in 
favor  of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  was  entered  against  the  Iowa  Railroad 
Company  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  and 
a  receiver  appointed. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Aug 
17,  handed  down  a  report  on  the  financial 
transactions  and  the  operation  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  Company  under  the  Reid- 
Moore  syndicate  and  the  history  of  the  man- 
agement which  finally  placed  the  road  in  bank- 
ruptcy, giving  a  resume  of  the  evidence  taken 
at  the  hearing  held  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1914. 

An  aggregate  of  losses  amounting  to  more 
than  $«),ooo,ooo  was  charged  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  syndicate.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  the  Rock  Island  from  being  a  few 
years  before  one  of  the  finest  railroad  proper- 
ties in  the  country  with  its  stock  selling  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  at  around  $200  a  share, 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  its 
stock  down  to  $20  a  shares  although  its  earn- 
ings had  steadily  increased  and  in  1914  were 
the  largest  in  its  history. 

Nowhere  in  the  report  did  there  appear  a 
hint  of  criminal  prosecutions. 

The  acquisition  by  the  Reid-Moore  syndi- 
cate of  $20,000,000  of  Rock  Island  stodc  in 
1901  was  mentioned  as  the  beginning  of  the 
story  of  manipulation  by  which  the  road  was 
essentially  wrecked.  The  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate gradually  became  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  by  the  organization  of  two 
holding  companies,  one  organized  in  Iowa  and 
the  other  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  creation  of 
an  executive  committee  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  full  Board  of  Directors  when  that 
body  was  not  in  session,  the  successive  steps 
in  the  depreciation  of  the  property  proceeded. 
Capital  stock  was  several  times  increased,  the 
debt  was  swelled  from  $63,000,000  in  1901  to 
$235,000,000  in  1914,  and  the  net  income  was 
reduced  from  $5>300,ooo  to  $395>ooo.  Besides 
the  losses  enumerated  by  the  report,  many 
millions  were  given  away  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Directors  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  sys- 
tem under  the  regime  of  Daniel  G.  Reid  and 


William  H.  Moore  were  made  defendants  in 
a  restitution  suit  for  $7,500,000  brought  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  New  York  City,  Sept  29  by 
Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  receiver  for  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  tne 
operating  company  of  the  Rock  Island  combi- 
nation. 

Voting  control  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway  Company  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Reid-Moore  interests  in  Chicago, 
Oct  14.  Seven  directors  approved  by  Nathan 
L.  Amster,  head  of  a  shareholders'  committee, 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  which 
consists  of  thirteen  members.  The  new  di- 
rectors are:  Edmund  D.  Hulbert,  Charles  G. 
Dawes  and  John  G.  Shedd,  Chicago;  John  R. 
Morron  and  William  B.  Thompson,  New  York; 
Nathaniel  French,  Davenport,  la.,  and  Joel  W. 
Burdick,  Pittsburg,  The  new  board  of  di- 
rectors on  Nov  5  elected  John  G.  Shedd  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chose  Nathan  L.  Am- 
ster chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  resignations  from  the  board  of  H.  U. 
Mudge,  who  was  to  become  president  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  W.  H.  Moore 
were  accepted,  and  E.  F.  Carry  of  Chicago 
and  Francis  L.  Leiand  of  New  York  were 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancies.  J.  E.  Gorman, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  traffic  for  the 
Rock  Island  for  the  past  six  vears,  was  named 
as  chief  executive  officer  by  the  receiver, 
Jacob  M.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Mudge  had  been 
filling  this  position  since  the  receivership. 

The  receivers  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Jacob  M.  Dickinson 
and  H.  U.  Mudge,  Nov  14,  issued  their  pam- 
phlet report  covering  the  road's  operations  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1915.  Under  date  of 
April  20,  191 5,  the  railroads,  lands,  property, 
assets,  rights  and  franchises  of  the  Rock 
Island  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois, 
Eastern  Division,  and  since  that  date  the  re- 
ceivers had  been  operating  the  property  and 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  company.  The* 
statements,  statistics,  etc,  shown  throughout 
the  report  embraced  the  operations  of  the 
property  for  the  entire  fiscal  year,  and  were 
presented  in  consolidated  form  with  a  view 
of  preserving  the  historical  and  statistical 
records  of  the  company. 

The  consolidated  income  statement  showed 
net  earnings  from  railway  operations  of  $17,- 
426,274,  an  increase  of  $386,253.  A  falling  off 
in  non-operating  income,  however,  together 
with  a  heavy  increase  in  fixed  charges,  resulted 
in  a  deficit  of  $734,676,  against  a  surplus  of 
$450,621  the  previous  year.  The  income  ac- 
count for  the  fiscal  year  compares  as  follows : 

1914-15.  Increftte. 

Railway   oper.    revenue $70,9471889         $a,a7a,047 

Railway    oper.    expenses 53,5ai.6is  11885,794 

Net.  rev.  railway  oper... $17,426,274  $386,253 

Railway  tax  accruals 3>353t9i9  38,a86 

Uncol.    railway    revenue 32.460  11.8^3 

Total    railway    oper.     in- 

^,       come    $14,039,894  $336,14* 

Other  income  15,407,811  •133,150 

Deductions    from    income. . .    16,143,487  i|OS3,i4y 

Balance,  deficit $734^676      *$  1,1 85, 298 

'Decrease. 
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The  receivers  said,  in  part: 
"Attention  is  directed  to  the  increase  of  $3,- 
243,220,  or  7.32  per  cent,  in  freight  revenue 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  191 5,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  al- 
most  entirely  due  to  the  increased  movement 
of  wheat.  During  the  fiscal  year  under  re- 
view 2,253,720  tons  of  wheat  were  moved. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  75,124,000  bushels. 
The  largest  movement  of  wheat  ever  handled 
by  the  Rock  Island  lines  prior  to  this  year 
was  in  1913,  when  1,202,540  tons  were  moved. 
The  average  for  eight  years  prior  to  this  fis- 
cal year  was  8864^  tons.  Not  only  was  the 
movement  of  wheat  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  it  had  been  on  an  average  for  the 
preceding  eight  years,  but  owing  to  the  large 
export  movement  the  company  also  enjoyed 
a  long  haul. 

"During  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July, 
1915,  occurred  almost  unprecedented  rainfalls 
over  tihe  district  covered  by  the  Rock  Island 
lines.  These  continued  rains  caused  many 
washouts  and  consequently  much  additional 
expense.  It  is  estimated  that  during  these 
three  months  the  additional  expense  caused 
by  washouts  and  high  water  was  more  than 
$1,000,000.  This  does  not  take  into  account 
any  loss  of  earnings  due  to  failure  to  perform 
service  but  represents  only  the  loss  in  trans- 
portation and  maintenance  expenses.  Part  of 
this  loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000  came  into  the 
fiscal  year  under  review  in  this  report  and 
part  of  it  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"Since  the  receivership  there  has  been  salved 
in  salaries  paid  to  general  officers  something 
over  $75,000  per  year.  There  was  also  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  $25,000  made  in 
the  expenses  of  the  New  York  office.  Other 
savings  have  been  effected  through  cancella- 
tion and  changes  in  contracts  which  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  detail  and  still  others 
were  in  process  of  being  made  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  report. 

"There  were  on  the  pension  payrolls  during 
the  year  the  names  of  225  employes  who  had 
'been  retired  and  pensioned.  The  amount  of 
pensions  paid  to  retired  employes  during  the 
year  was  $73,402,  while  the  total  pensions  paid 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  pension  bureau, 
January  i,  1910,  to  June  30,  191 5,  aggregates 
$270,626.  The  pajrments  for  personal  injuries 
have  been  materially  reduced  during  the  year, 
due  evidently  in  a  large  measure  to  the  co- 
operation of  employes  and  others  in  exer- 
cising 'safety  first'  precautions.  As  a  result 
of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  those  handling 
and  moving  the  increased  freight  traffic  a  con- 
siderable reduction  was  effected  during  the 
year  in  payments  for  loss  and  damage  to 
freight. 

"The  industrial  department  continues  its 
activity  in  locating  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial establishments  along  the  lines  of  the 
company.  During  the  year  109  such  estab- 
lishments were  located  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $3,016^50  and  will  employ  about  1633 
men.  Such  industries  will  create  an  addi- 
tional annual  movement  of  aproximately  19,- 
002  carloads  of  revenue  freight  over  the  lines 
of  the  company." 


— ^Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Investi- 
gation 
Financial  operations  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company  between 
1901  and  1914  were  outlined  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb  25  by  Daniel  G.  Reid  at  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
investigation  of  the  railroad.  The  investiga- 
tion was  begun  in  October,  1914.  His  testi- 
mony bore  mainly  on  the  organization  of  the 
road's  holding  companies  and  the  results  of 
those  transactions  after  1901.  Frederick  C. 
Sharood,  en  examiner  for  the  commission, 
said  the  annual  report  of  the  company  for 
1914  showed  assets  of  $20,351,000,  which  his 
examination  indicated  to  have  an  actual  value 
of  $1,692,212,  and  that  instead  of  a  surplus 
of  $6,199,841,  as  shown  in  that  report,  the 
company  actually  faced  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately ^11,000,000,  because  of  worthless  se- 
curities it  had  acquired. 

The  hearing  Feb  26  was  full  of  testimony 
that  was  interesting  because  of  the  sidelights 
thrown  on  the  methods  of  the  Reid-Moorc 
group.  The  liberality  of  the  Reid  manage- 
ment to  some  of  the  officials  of  the  railroad 
came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
investigation  ended  Feb  27  with  the  testimony 
of  President  Henry  U.  Mudge,  Ogden  Mills,  a 
director,  and  other  officers  of  the  road. 

Commissioner  Clements  criticized  the  com 
pany  several  times  when  witnesses  complained 
about  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation while  rates  were  reduced.  "Second  story 
issues"  was  the  way  he  characterized  the  two 
holding  companies  dependent  on  the  Rock 
Island,  whose  securities  are  now  practically 
worthless. 

The  road  filed  a  brief  in  its  own  defence  with 
the  Interstate  Commission,  Mar  24. 

See  also 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road GROUP — Bankruptcy  of  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

— Sale  of  Rock  Island  Railway  stock 

The  sale  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  stock  was  confirmed  on 
Ja  6  by  the  Federal  court. 

— Suits  against  Rock  Island  Railroad  direc- 
tors 

Charges  that  the  directors  of  the  Rock 
Island  railroad  authorized  the  late  Robert 
Mather,  who  was  general  counsel  of  the  road 
in  1904,  to  contribute  $25,000  to  a  campaign 
fund,  supposed  to  be  that  for  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, in  order  to  protect  the  directors  from 
prosecution  by  the  federal  authorities  for  vio- 
lations of  the  law,  were  made  in  a  complaint 
filed  in  the  Supreme  court  on  Feb  2  against 
Ogden  Mills,  a  director  of  the  road.  The  bill 
undertook  to  try  to  hold  Mr.  Mills  liable  for 
excessive  and  improper  payment  made  out  of 
the  railroad  treasury.  The  suit  was  brought 
by  Sadie  E.  Hidden  in  behalf  of  herself  and 
other  bondholders  and  was  filed  in  the  county 
clerk's  office  about  the  same  time  that  another 
suit  brought  by  N.  L.  Amster  and  nine  other 
plaintiffs  against  Daniel  G.  Reid,  William  H. 
Moore,  and  other  directors  for  $7,500,000  dam- 
ages for  negligence  as  directors  was  put  on 
record. 
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Supreme  Court  Justice  Pendleton  at  New 
York,  Nov  4,  virtually  ruled  out  of  court 
three  important  motions  for  judgment  made 
by  Francis  £.  Hibben  and  others  in  the 
$7i5oo,ooo  suit.  The  court  ruled  that  the  plain- 
tiff's causes  of  action  were  not  properly 
joined.  Although  this  ruling  left  the  plain- 
tiffs without  a  cause  before  the  court,  Justice 
Pendleton  granted  them  20  days  in  which  to 
amend  their  complaint 

— Suit  of  minority  stockholders 

Warred  C.  Crane  on  Mar  9  declared  that  offi- 
cials of  the  railway  companv  had  refused  to 
give  him  access  to  the  stock  transfer  books. 

The  testimony  was  taken  in  the  hearing  to 
determine  whether  John  J.  Quinlan,  Vice- 
President  of  the  railway  company,  and  Robert 
L.  Forbes,  its  transfer  agent,  could  be  held  for 
trial  under  Section  665  of  the  penal  law  for 
refusing  access  to  the  books. 

Quinlan  agreed  to  show  the  books  Mar  18 
and  was  discharged  together  with  F.  L.  Forbes. 

CHILD  L4BOR 

The  Palmer  bill  to  bar  products  of  child 
labor  from  interstate  commerce  was  passed  by 
the  House  Feb  15  by  a  vote  of  232  to  44,  after 
a  lively  debate  and  the  issuance  of  a  writ  of 
arrest  for  absentees  to  suppress  a  filibuster. 
The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate.  Opposition 
to  the  bill,  which  was  led  by  Representative 
Byrnes  of  South  Carolina,  was  basfed  on  the 
contention  that  it  interfered  with  the  rights 
of  the  States.  The  measure  declares  it  unkw- 
ful  for  producers,  manufacturers  or  dealers  to 
ship  or  deliver  for  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  the  products  of  mine  or  quarry 
made  wholly  or  in  part  by  children  under  16 
years  old;  or  products  of  mills,  canneries, 
workshops,  factories  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments made  by  children  under  14  years  old 
or  those  between  14  and  16  who  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  or  more  than  six  days 
a  week  or  after  7  o'clock  at  night  Inspection 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  would  be  author- 
ized and  fines  of  from  $100  to  $1000  or  im- 
prisonment from  one  month  to  a  year,  or  both, 
imposed. 

See  also 
Women's  employment  laws 

Alalyama 

Alabama    has    prohibited    child    labor. 

California 

California  has  adopted  a  statute  fixing  at 
ten  years  the  minimum  age  of  newsboys  and 
other  minors  engaged  in  street  trades. 

Iowa 

Iowa  has  prohibited  child  labor. 

New  York 

Of  forty-two  canning  companies  prosecuted 
by  the  State  Labor  Department  for  violation 
of  the  Child  Labor  Law  in  1914  only  two  con- 
victions were  obtained.  Commissioner  Lynch 
reported  Mar  6  to  the  Legislature.  Forty 
cases  were  dismissed,  and  in  each  of  the  two 
convictions  the  penalty  imposed  was  a  fine 
of  $20. 

North  Carolina 

In  North  Carolina  bills  designed  to  make 


officials  better  able  to  enforce  the  present  laws 
have  failed  to  pass. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Legislature  passed  in  May  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  week  of  51  hours,  and  not  more 
than  9  hours  in  any  one  day,  for  children 
under  16.  Where  a  school  is  provided  bv  the 
education&l  authorities,  8  of  the  51  hours 
must  be  spent  in  such  a  school  until  the  child 
is  16  years  of  age.  The  bill  prohibited  night 
work  for  children,  regulated  street  trades 
and  ruled  against  the  employment  of  minors 
as  messengers  after  9  P.  M.  The  bill  at- 
tracted wide  attention  because  the  state  em- 
ploys more  children  under  16  than  does  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  Moreover  the  glass 
factories  and  textile 'industries  in  which  many 
children  are  employed  are  especially  trying 
and  conduce  to  tuberculosis.  These  indus- 
tries made  a  tremendous  but  unsuccessful 
fight  to  have  the  bill  amended. 

CHILDREN'S  LAWS 

Forty-five  state  and  territorial  legislatures 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1915 
passed  laws  affecting  children,  according  to 
the  Children's  Bureau,  which  in  Nov  com- 
pleted its  survey  of  such  legislation  during 
the  current  year.  Special  reference  was  made 
to  the  impressive  bulk  of  children's  laws  and 
to  the  number  of  commissions  appointed  to 
study  and  prepare  for  future  legislation. 

Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Utah  appointed  com- 
missions to  report  on  the  needs  of  the  feeble- 
minded; New  Jersey,  a  commission  to  pre- 
pare a  state  programme  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  public  care  of  defectives,  dependents, 
and  delinquents;  Missouri  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, commissions  on  the  needs  of  the  blind; 
Delaware,  a  commission  on  vocational  edu- 
cation; Idaho,  a  commission  to  report  on  the 
need  for  a  minimum  wage  law;  Florida  and 
Indiana,  commissions  on  the  need  for 
mothers'  pensions;  and  California,  a  com- 
mission to  study  social  insurance. 

Twenty-seven  states  amended  their  pro- 
visions for  dependent  children;  eighteen  im- 
proved their  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents; sixteen  strengthened  their  Child- 
Labor  law;  fourteen  concerned  themselves 
with  the  needs  of  the  mentally  defective  or 
f eebled-minded ;  three  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  added  to  those  specifically 
permitting  the  use  of  public  school  buildings 
as  social  centres,  and  nine  amended  or  for 
the  first  time  passed  a  playground  law;  and 
four  states  passed  a  model  vital  statistics  law. 

A  few  of  the  forty-five  states  made  notable 
advances.  Alabama  enacted  a  new  Child- 
Labor  law,  a  Compulsory  School-Attendance 
law,  an  excellent  Desertion  and  Non-Support 
law,  and  a  state-wide  Juvenile  Court  law. 
Florida  remodelled  its  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  recognized  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  passed  the  model 
Vital  Statistics  law,  and  appointed  two  of 
the  state  commissions  already  referred  to. 
Kansas  established  an  Industrial  Commission 
to  regulate  hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of 
work  for  wornen  and  minors,  and  a  division  of 
child  hygiene  in  the  State  Board  of  Health;  it 
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also  enacted  a  Playground  law  and  a  Mothers' 
Pension  law.  New  Jersey  and  Wyoming 
passed  comprehensive  acts  relating  to  the  care 
of  dependent  children,  and  Pennsylvania  care- 
fully drafted  laws  relating  to  child  labor  and 
vocational  education. 

Alaska  forbade  the  employment  of  bo>[S 
under  sixteen  underground  in  mines*;  Hawaii 
passed  a  curfew  law  for  girls  under  sixteen 
in  Honolulu;  the  Philippines  provided  for 
dental  clinics  in  the  schools  and  created  a 
public  welfare  board  to  establish  and  maintain 
social  centres;  and  Porto  Rico,  passed  a 
modern  Juvenile  Court  law. 

CHILE 

Sefior  Guillermo  Eyzaguirre,  a  Deputy,  was 
shot  dead  by  political  enemies  while  engaged 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  on  the  Island  of 
Chiloe,  Chili,  June  23. 

The  presidential  electors  met  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  July  24,  and  by  a  majority  of  five  votes 
chose  Juan  Luia  San  Fuentes  president  of  the 
republic.  After  a  long  discussion  Sept  17  the 
two  houses  of  the  Chlian  Congress  in  joint 
session  confirmed  the  election  by  a  vote  of 
77  to  41.  Seiior  San  Fuentes  was  inaugurated 
Dec  23.  The  new  Cabinet  was  named  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sefior  Elias 
Balmaceda;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Seftor 
Ramon  Subercaseaux;  Minister  of  Finance,  Seftor 
Ramon  Sanfelice:  Minister  of  Justice,  Sefior  Agusto 
Orrego  Luco;  Minister  of  War,  General  Vergara; 
Minister  of  Industries,  Sefior  Roberto  Guzman 
Montt. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  Nov  5  adopted  a 
bill  providing  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration 
of   all   disputes   arising  between  the  United 
States  and   Chile.     The   Chilian   Senate   ap- 
proved the  bill  Nov  6. 
Set  also 
European  war — Naval  operations — Else- 
where— "Dresden,"  destruction  op  the 
Peru 
South  America — Treaties 

— Nitrate  industry — European  war  effects 

Outlining  the  disarrangement  of  the  nitrate 
industry  of  Chile,  which  plunged  the  country 
into  monetary  difficulties  since  the  beginning 
of  the.  European  war.  Special  Agent  William 
H.  Lough,  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Commerce  at  Washington,  Oct  18, 
describes  the  measures  taken  to  place  the  na- 
tion upon  a  sound  basis.    The  report  says: 

"In  judging  the  present  financial  situation 
in  Chile  one  outstanding  fact  is  that  Chile  is 
distinctively  a  'one-product  country.'  Out 
of  total  exports  in  1913  valued  at  391,237,197 
pesos,  nitrates  and  nitrate  products  made  up 
305»354.5i3  pesos,  or  over  78  per  cent. 

"Furthermore,  Chili  has  almost  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  production -of  nitrate.  The 
government,  therefore,  has  been  able  to  levy 
a  heavy  export  tax  without  directly  curtailing 
the  sale  of  the  product.  From  this  tax  is 
drawn  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  rev- 
enue of  the  national  government — ^more  than 
50  per  cent,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the 
railroad  traffic  receipts,  which  should  prop- 
erly be  considered  apart  from  other  govern- 
mental revenues. 


The  most  immediate  and  direct  effect  of  the 
war,  it  is  pointed  out,  was  to  cut  off  almost 
completely  during  the  first  few  months  the 
shipment  of  nitrate  and  other  exportable 
products.  Many  of  the  nitrate  companies 
were  compelled  to  close  down  and  all  reduced 
their  output,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  50  to 
75  per  cent  By  April,  191 5,  the  output  was 
said  to  have  increased  approximatly  to  50  per 
cent  of  capacity,  which  was  a  distinct  im- 
provement over  preceding  months. 

Four  emergency  measures  were  taken  by 
the  Government  to  remedy  the  war  crisis: 

X.  The  Chilian  Congrcst  extended  the  period  of 
conyercion  from  January  i,  I9i5y  to  January  i,  I9i7> 
The  "conversion  fund"  is  a  sum  of  about  $30,000,- 
000  in  gold  accumulated  in  London,  Hamburg  and 
Berlin  banks  during  recent  years  with  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  150,000.000  pesos  in  paper  money, 
which  is  now  inconvertible.  The  paper  peso  is  worth 
at  present  about  17  cents  tn  American  coin. 

2.  A  moratorium  was  declared,  which,  according  to 
last  reports,  had  been  extended  to  September  1,  1915. 
This  act  applied  only  to  obligations  payable  in  sold 
to  residents  of  countries  at  war  or  wnich  themselves 
had   declared   moratoria. 

3.  The  President  was  authorized  to  aid  the  nitrate 
industry   with    subsidies    under   certain    conditions. 

4^  Authority  was  given  to  issue  treasury  bills  to 
assist  in  paving  the  subsidies  mentioned  and  in  aiding 
banking  rediscounts. 

CHINA 

January 

$91,000  damages  was  paid  by  China  to  Japan 
on  Ja  19,  as  indemnitor  for  damages  sustained 
by  Japanese  in  the  Chinese  revolution  of  191 1. 

February 

It  was  announced  on  Feb  11  that  the  Chin- 
ese Government  had  pardoned  Dr.  Sun  Yai- 
sen,  father  of  the  revolution  which  resulted 
in  China's  being  made  a  republic,  and  other 
rebel  leaders,  and  had  offered  them  high  offi- 
cial positions  if  they  were  willing  to  return 
and  declare  their  loyalty  to  the  Government 

March 

A  nation-wide,  and  ultimately  world-wide, 
boycott  upon  the  purchase  and  use  of  Japanese 
products  was  the  announced  aim  of  a  new  Chi- 
nese society  organized  in  San  Francisco  Mar 
I.  The  embargo  was  started  by  Chinese 
Americans  in  an  attempt  to  force  Japan  to 
recede  from  her  demands  upon  the  Chinese 
Government. 

September 

President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  Sept  27,  replied  to 
the  recent  suggestion  of  Parliament  that  there 
should  be  immediate  action  to  determine 
whether  the  people  want  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic  by  stating  that  the  decision  must 
await  the  vote  of  the  citizens'  convention  to 
be    held    Nov   20. 

October 

China's  State  Council,  acting  as  a  legislature, 
forwarded  to  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  for 
promulgation  the  bill  passed  on  Oct  6  author- 
izing the  Chief  Executive  to  call  a  people's  con- 
vention to  decide  on  a  form  of  government 
for  China.  The  council  recommended  that 
every  opportunity  be  given  to  obtain  the  real 
opinion  of  the  masses  on  the  question  whether 
China  was  to  have  monarchical  or  republican 
rule. 

A  great  military  review  planned  in  Peking 
in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  fomoa- 
tion  of  the  republic  was  saia  to  have  been 
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abandoned  Oct  8»  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery that  military  leaders  intended  forcibly 
to  crown  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  Em- 
peror. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia,  as  well  as  Japan, 
it  became  Imown  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct 
30,  had  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  new  monarchy  in  China 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  republican  form 
of  government. 

The  theory  was  advanced  among  diplomats 
representing  the  Allies  in  the  United  States 
that  China  was  being  influenced  indirectly  by 
Germany  in  the  hope  that  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  Far  East  would  be  again  dis- 
turbed and  Japan's  attention  concentrated  on 
a  possible  revolutionary  outburst  in  China, 
with  the  resultant  suspension  of  ammunition 
shipments  from  Japan  to  Russia. 

November 

In  the  course  of  a  long  summary,  given  out 
Nov  2,  of  the  verbal  reply  Nov  i  of  Tsao 
Yulin,  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
the  request  of  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus-, 
sia,  that  reestablishment  of  the  Monarchy  be* 
postponed  it  was  stated  that  the  opinion  was 
entertained  by  the  Chinese  Government  that 
a  monarchy  was  preferred,  rather  than  a  Re- 
public, by  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 

It  was  announced  Nov  3  that  eleven  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  had  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  with  Yuan  Shi-kai  as  Emperor. 
The  elections  were  carried  out  quietly,  with- 
out signs  of  trouble  in  the  interior  districts. 
Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  government  de- 
cided to  make  no  change  in  191 5  in  the  form 
of  government  of  the  empire,  according  to 
an  authoritative  announcement  made  in  Pekin, 
Nov.  9. 

December 

Chinese  newspapers,  Dec  i,  announced  that 
the  former  Emperor  of  China  had  been  official- 
ly bethrothed  to  a  daughter  of  President  Yuan 
Shih-kai.  Pu  Yi,  the  former  Chinese  ruler, 
will  be  9  years  old  Feb,  1916.  He  was  deposed 
when  Yuan  Shih-kai  became  President  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 


A  party  of  some  thirty  Chinese,  on  Dec  5, 
boarded  the  Chinese  training  ship  Chao-ho  as 
she  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Shanghai  and  forced 
the  crew  to  open  fire  upon  the  arsenal  and  a 
Chinese  cruiser  and  gunboat.  Surrounding 
gunboats  disabled  the  Chao^ho,  and  the  rebel 
leaders  escaped  to  the  shore  where  eight  were 
made  prisoners.  Sporadic  acts  of  terrorism 
occured  in  the  city  and  numerous  arrests  were 
made. 


Disregarding  the  protest  of  the  Entente 
Powers  that  a  change  of  government  be 
delayed  until  the  war  in  Europe  should  be 
over,  Yuan  Shih-kai,  President  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  Dec  11,  accepted  the  throne  of 
China  tendered  to  him  by  the  Council  of  State. 
The  vote  on  the  question  of  a  return  to 
monarchical  ru)e  was  canvassed,  Dec  11,  by 
the  Council  of  State,  sitting  as  a  Parliament, 
and  it  was  found  that  1993  representatives  out 


of  2403  qualified  to  vote  on  the  proposition 
were  favorable  to  the  change.  The  Council 
of  State  immediately  sent  to  Yuan  Shih-kai 
a. petition  urging  him  to  accept  the  royal 
office.  He  declined  at  first,  but  when  the  peti- 
tion was  forwarded  to  him  a  second  time  he 
accepted,  with  the  proviso  that  he  continue  to 
act  as  President  until  a  convenient  time  for 
the  coronation. 

China,  for  centuries  under  the  imperial 
Manchu  rule,  became  a  republic  on  Feb  12, 
1912,  following  the  revolution  of  191 1,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  a  provisional  constitu- 
tion and  the  election  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  as 
President  under  its  provisions  on  Oct  6,  1913, 
he  was  inaugurated  four  days  later,  on  Oct  10. 

Indications  of  schemes  to  abandon  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  revert  to  tht 
monarchical  system  were  first  apparent  in  ' 
Aug,  1915,  with  the  publication  of  accounts  of 
a  meeting  of  prominent  men  in  Peking,  who 
formed  an  association  to  discuss  whether  a 
monarchy  was  not  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment for  China. 

China's  financial  affairs  had  become  much 
involved  with  her  international  tangles.  For 
several  months  the  government  had  been 
endeavoring  to  obtain  an  advance  of  10,000,- 
000  taels,  or  about  $14,000,000  Mexican,  from  / 
the  quintuple  group  of  bankers,  with  the  sur- 
plus from  the  salt  monopNoly  as  security.  The 
Chinese  did  not  seek  this  money  as  an  out- 
and-out  loan,  but  merely  as  an  advance  to  be 
paid  within  two  years  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  salt  revenue.  This  security  was  consid- 
ered adequate,  and  the  bankers  of  the  hyt 
countries  which  made  the  original  loan  on  the 
salt  monopoly  were  at  first  willing  to  under- 
take the  additional  advance.  However,  as 
the  monarchical  government  developed,  ^ere 
were  rumors  that  the  10,000,000  taels  were  to 
be  used  for  restoring  the  monarchy.  Then 
came  the  request  of  Japan,  backed  by  Russia, 
France  and  England,  that  the  monarchical 
movement  be  postponed.  The  fore^n  bank- 
ers cooled  in  their  enthusiasm,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  diplomatic  pressure 
against  this  financial  step. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  Chow  Hsueh-hsi, 
urged  that  the  funds  were  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue  collection  system 
and  the  redemption  of  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency notes  in  the  various  provinces.  This  ■ 
assurance,  however,  did  not  move  the  quin- 
tuple group  of  bankers,  and  there  was  no 
indication  that  the  funds  would  be  advanced 
in  the  near  future.  There  were  also  reports 
that  France,  England  and  Japan  did  not  care 
to  co-operate  with  Germany  in  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  British,  Japanese,  Russian  and  French 
Ministers,  and  the  Italian  Charge  d' Affaires, 
visited  Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister,  at  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  Dec  15,  and 
were  again  assured  by  the  Foreign  Minister 
that  peace  would  be  preserved. 

It  was  reported,  Dec  16,  that  the  Manchu 
Prince  Pu  Lun  had  been  named  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  State,  succeeding  Li  Yuan- 
hung,  whose  resignation  was  automatically 
accepted  and  who  was  elevated  to  princely 
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rank  with  the  title  of  Prince  Wu  Yi,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  "Military  Righteousness," 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  republic. 

A  mandate  was  issued  providing  for  the 
drafting  of  a  new  Constitution,  to  include  an 
agreement  which  the  Ta-tsing  dynasty  had 
entered  into  to  support  Yuan  Shih-kai. 

A  revolutionary  movement  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Tsai  Ao,  formerly  Military  Governor 
of  Yunan,"  was  reported  to  have  broken  out 
Dec  24.  Tsai  Ao  recently  resigned  a  bureau 
chief  ship  at  Peking,  saying  that  his  health  had 
failed.  He  returned  secretly  to  Yunan,  where 
he  had  been  the  most  prominent  leader  under 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  first  Provisional  Presi- 
dent of  China,  who  of  late  was  reported  t« 
have  been  conducting  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. The  Chinese  Government  sent  50,000 
soldiers  to  quell  the  revolt.  The  troops  were  sent 
from  Szechuen  Province,  in  Western  China, 
bordering  on  Tibet.  The  uprising  started  at 
Yuan  Nanful  in  Yunan  Province.  It  would 
require  about  two  weeks  of  marching  through 
the  mountains  for  the  troops  from  Szechuen 
Province  to  reach  Yunan. 

According  to  a  cable  message  received  in 
San  Francisco,  Dec  26,  from  Tong  King 
Chong,  president  of  the  Ghee  Kung  Tong 
(Chinese  Republic  Association),  an  organized 
revolutionary  party,  to  be  known  as  "The 
Punitive  Expedition  Against  Yuan  Shi-kai," 
had  been  organized  in  China  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  the  Republic.  It  was  from  Tong 
King  Chong's  headquarters  at  Shanghai, 
China,  that  first  news  came  of  the  reported 
revolt  in  Yunan  and  other  Chinese  provinces. 

According  to  the  cable  message  the  organ- 
ization had  three  objects: 

1.  The  upholding  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

2.  The  restoration  of  the  Constitutional 
Parliament  and  the  safeguarding  of  all  the 
rights  of  the  Chinese  people. 

3.  The  affording  of  protection  to  all  foreign- 
ers and  their  interests. 

Regarding  the  reported  Yunan  revolt,  the 
message  said  that  following  Yunan,  the  prov- 
inces of  Veichau,  Kiangse  and  Hupeh  rose  in 
revolt  and  that  the  government  ordered  troops 
dispatdied  from  Szechuen  Province  to 
Veichau  to  put  down  the  uprising.  These 
troops,  it  was  said,  disobeyed  the  command 
and  aligned  themselves  with  the  revolution- 
aries. Citizens  of  the  Szechuen  Province  fol- 
lowed the  soldiers  in  joining  the  revolt,  the 
cable  stated. 

Hupeh  was  not  mentioned  in  previous  cable 
dispatches  and  the  advices  of  the  26th  said 
nothing  about  the  Province  of  Kwangttmg, 
whidi  was  declared  in  a  previous  announce- 
ment to  be  in  revolt 

Yuan  Shih-kai  issued  a  mandate,  Dec.  29, 
ordering  the  military  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces adjacent  to  Yunan  to  dispatch  troops 
to  suppress  tfie  revolutionists.  There  were 
reports,  Dec  31,  that  Gen.  Lishun,  command- 
ing Chinese  Government  troops  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kiang-si,  had  declared  his  independ- 
ence of  Yuan  Shih-kai. 

See  also 
Cheng,  Adm,  Tseng  Ju 
Koo,  Vi  Kyuin  Weu.ington 


Lu  Cheng  Siang 
Mongolia 
Railroads — China 
Storms — China 
Yuan  Shih-kai 

— Commerce. 

During  the  year  1913,  China  bought  of  for- 
eign nations  goods  to  the  value  of  $4I5,648»- 
504.    The  largest  purchases  were: 

Cotton  yarn  $5i»905,8o5 

Opium    291905,776 

Cotton    shirtings    25,244,(^3 

Rice    I3»40i.73i 

Dyes  and  colors    12,136,638 

Cotton  sheetings   11,792,218 

Refined  sugar   10,637,942 

Kerosene   10,460,946 

Fish  and  fish  products  9^458,440 

Cigarettes    9,177,600 

White  sugar  (unrefined)  7,752,079 

Coal    6,867,733 

— Negotiations  with  Japan 

January 
On  Ja  25  the  Japanese  government  embarked 
on  a  series  of  important  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  China,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  future  status  of  Japanese  rela- 
tions with  China  and  decide  certain  questions 
concerning  the  future  development  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  On  the  30th  Lu  Cheng- 
hsiang  China's  ablest  diplomat,  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Yuan  Shi-kai,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  vice  Sun  Poa-Chi,  who  went 
to  the  head  of  the  Audit  Department. 

February 
The  first  conference  for  the  consideration 
by  the  Chinese  administration  of  political  de- 
mands made  upon  China  by  Japan  after  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  German  Kiao-chau 
territory  was  held  in  Peking  Feb  3.  The  con- 
ference adjourned  without  reaching  any  de- 
cision. The  Peking  Government  did  not  con- 
ceal its  concern  over  the  situation  thus  brought 
about,  and  on  Feb  6  Sun  Pao-Chi,  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  conference  with  the 
Japanese  Minister  at  Peking,  rejected  Japan's 
proposals  on  the  ground  tnat  they  were  in* 
compatible  with  China's  sovereignty,  and  con- 
flicted with  existing  treaties  between  China 
and  other  foreign  powers.  The  Japanese  Min- 
ister then  asked  for  an  acceptance  in  principle, 
stating  diat  the  detailed  negotiations  could  be 
conducted  later;  but  the  Peking  Government 
returned  the  same  answer  as  to  the  principles 
involved. 

According  to  the  Independent  "The  two  ver- 
sions of  Japan's  demands  that  have  trans- 
pired, one  through  Japanese  and  the  other 
through  Chinese  sources,  differ  decidedly  on 
some  of  the  most  important  points  involved. 
It  appears  that  Japan  presented  a  list  of  twen- 
ty-one demands,  of  which  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  consider  only  twelve, 
maintaining  that  tne  others  involved  a  deroga- 
tion of  die  essential  rights  of  the  Chinese  re- 
public 

"According  to  the  Chinese  version  the  Jap- 
anese demanded,  first,  the  cession  of  all  of  the 
rights  in  Shantung  acquired  and  enjoyed  by 
Germany,  including  trade  privileges  in  the 
important  cities  and  the  right  to  construct  a 
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railroad  from  Kiao-chau  into  the  interior  of 
China. 

'The  second  article  relates  to  South  Man- 
churia and  East  Mongolia,  in  which  Japan 
insists  for  her  nationals  the  privilege  of  free 
residence  and  trade  and  the  right  to  rent  and 
purchase  lands  for  manufacture  and  agricul- 
ture. The  railroads  in  this  region  are  to  be 
exclusively  under  Japanese  control  for  ninety- 
oine  years  and  no  citizens  or  subjects  of  other 
countries  are  to  be  allowed  to  build  railroads 
or  to  make  loans  in  this  region  without  the 
consent  of  Japan.  China  is  required  to  consult 
Japan  before  employing  advisers  or  instructors 
for  the  conduct  of  administrative,  financial  or 
military  affairs  in  this  region. 

"The  Japanese  claims  are  not  confined  to 
the  northern  part  of  China,  but  in  some  form 
affect  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  from 
Harbin  to  Canton.  China  is  called  upon  to 
permit  Japan  to  build  railroads  opening  up  the 
interior  from  Swatow  on  the  coast  opposite 
the  island  of  Formosa,  which  was  taken  from 
China  by  Japan  in  1895.  This  line  will  extend 
to  Wu-chang,  where  the  great  steel  works  are 
located,  and  will  tap  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Yang-tze  River.  Japanese  capital  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  the  development  of  the  province 
of  Fukien,  opposite  Formosa.  A  joint  force 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  shall  police  "the  im- 
portant places  in  China.*'  The  Japanese  are  to 
have  the  right  to  establish  hospitals,  missions 
and  schools  in  the  interior  of  China,  to  propa- 
gate their  religious  doctrines  and  to  hold  land 
for  this  purpose.  China  is  to  purchase  from 
Japan  at  least  half  the  arms  and  ammunition 
required  by  the  whole  country.  The  Govern- 
ment of  China  is  to  employ  influential  Japan- 
ese advisers  for  administrative,  financial  and 
military  affairs.  China  is  required  not  to 
alienate  or  lease  to  any  third  power  any  port 
or  harbor  or  island  on  the  coast  of  China. 

"The  Japanese  version  is  said  to  have  omit- 
ted from  this  last  article  the  words  'any  third 
power.*  According  to  the  Japanese,  their 
Government  has  no  designs  upon  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  and  merely  seeks 
the  formation  and  extension  of  its  rights  in 
Southern  Manchuria  and  East  Mongolia  and 
the  German  rights  which  it  has  acquired  from 
the  sieg^  of  Tsing-tao.**  March 

China  agreed  Mar  3  to  an  extension  for  a 
period  of  99  years  of  the  existing  Japanese 
lease  of  the  ports  of  Dalny  r.nd  Port  Arthur, 
which  had  been  held  by  Japan  since  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  The  announcement  was  made 
at  the  semi- weekly  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  China  and  Japanese  diplomatic  agents. 
The  Chinese  Government  was  informed  that 
Japan  had  presented  formally  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, Russia  and  France  a  complete  list  in  sum- 
marized form  of  the  demands  which  Japan 
made  on  China  after  the  capture  of  Kiao-chow 
from  the  Germans. 

At  the  conference  held  in  Peking  Mar  6  the 
Chinese  Republic  conceded  an  extension  for 
ninety-nine  years  of  the  present  Japanese  rail- 
road system  in  Manchuria.  China  had  been 
contending  for  the  retention  of  a  clause  per- 
mitting her  to  repurchase  the  South  Manchuria 
Railroad  at  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  years 


from  the  date  of  the  original  lease  of  this  line 
to  Russia,  but  her  efforts  were  fruitless. 

At  the  conference  in  Peking  Mar  11  the 
Japanese  delegates  showed  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude. They  made  slight  concessions  from  the 
letter  of  their  demands  as  previously  present- 
ed. A  compromise  was  reached  in  the  matter 
of  the  railroad  and  mining  concessions  in 
South  Manchuria,  but  it  was  agreed  that  Japan 
should  have  the  preference  in  future  railroad 
loans  and  the  right  to  prospect  for  mines  for  a 
Bxed  period  and  operate  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mining  properties  so  discovered.  Japanese 
representatives  orally  informed  China  that 
they  would  forego  completely  several  of 
their  demands.  Furthermore,  Japan  was 
prepared  to  modify  the  proposed  dauses  con- 
cerning the  Hanang,  Tayeh,  and  Ping-siang 
mining  concessions  and  revise  her  require- 
ments concerning  Japanese  residents  and  trad- 
ers in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 

Official  information  reached  Peking  Mar  17 
that  the  Russian  and  British  Ambassadors  at 
Tokio  called  upon  Baron  Takaaki  Kato,  Japan- 
ese Foreign  Minister,  on  Mar  13  and  informed 
him  that  if  Japan  persisted  in  pressing  upon 
China  demands  beyond  those  contained  in  her 
original  comunication  to  the  powers  it  would 
be  difficult  for  Japan's  allies  to  negotiate  diplo- 
matically with  her  in  the  future.  It  is  under- 
stood that  on  the  same  day  the  United  States, 
acting  independently,  although  possibly  after 
consultation  with  another  power,  informed  the 
Japanese  Government  that  certain  of  the  Jap- 
anese demands  were  not  in  consonance  with 
treaty  agreements  between  China  and  the 
United  States. 

At  the  conference  Mar  19  China  agreed 
to  give  Japan  preference  in  future  railway 
loans  in  South  Manchuria,  and  to  employ  only 
Japanese  in  this  sphere  should  foreign  advis- 
ers be  required.  China  stoutly  declined  to  con- 
cede farming  and  mining  privileges  to  Japa- 
nese throughout  South  Manchuria,  in  spite  of 
Japan's  insisting  that  the  Japanese  must  enjoy 
extra-terrijorial  privileges.  China  argued  this 
to  mean  an  infringement  of  her  administrative 
integrity  and  that  it  would  cause  constant  fric- 
tion. It  was  reported  in  Peking  that  the  treaty 
powers  had  lodged  notes  in  Tokio  reminding 
Japan  of  her  obligations  in  friendly  but  sig- 
nificant terms. 

At  a  demonstration  of  several  thousand  na- 
tives, held  in  Shanghai,  Mar  19  a  resolution 
was  passed  demanding  war  with  Japan.  The 
signers  said  they  would  rather  die  on  the 
battlefield  than  become  slaves  of  the  Japanese. 

It  was  reported  that  two  battalions  of  Japa- 
nese troops  landed  at  Tien-Tsin  Mar  18. 

Five  articles  bearing  on  the  Japanese  de- 
mands on  China  were  initialled  as  concluded 
by  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  Lu  Chang- 
hsiang,  and  Eki  Hioki,  the  Japanese  Minister, 
at  the  conference  held  at  the  Japanese  Lega- 
tion, Mar  23.  All  the  articles  concern  Man- 
churia. China  agreed  to  the  following  stipu- 
lations : 

First — The  Japanese  government's  consent 
shall  be  obtained  before  a  loan  is  made  with 
a  third  power  involving  the  pledging  of  local 
taxes  in  South  Manchuria. 
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Second — ^Thc  Japanese  government's^  con- 
sent shall  be  obtained  whenever  permission  is 
granted  to  a  subje.ct  of  a  third  power  to  build 
a  railway,  or  when  a  loan  is  made  with  a 
third  power  for  the  building  of  a  railway  in 
South   Manchuria. 

Third — If  the  Chinese  government  in  South 
Manchuria  employs  advisers  or  instructors  for 
political,  financial  or  military  purposes,  the 
Japanese  government  shall  first  be  consulted. 

Fourth — The  transfer  of  the  Kirin-Change- 
hun  Railway  to  Japanese  control  for  ninety- 
nine  years. 

The  fifth  article  was  proposed  by  China 
and  provides  for  the  continuance  of  such  trea- 
ties as  were  not  affected  by  the  present 
treaty. 

The  Chinese  government  received  advices 
confirming  the  reports  that  600  additional 
•Japanese  troops  have  arrived  at  Tsinan,  mak- 
mg  a  total  of  about  2,000. 

Boycotts  by  the  Chinese  on  Japanese  goods 
were  reported  from  several  places  in  the  south, 
where  it  was  considered  that  the  Chinese  were 
most  likely  to  get  beyond  the  government's 
control. 

President  Wilson  let  it  be  known  Mar  23 
that,  following  the  Japanese  demands  on 
China,  the  United  States  government  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  Tokio  Foreign  OfHce  interrog- 
atories as  to  the  exact  intentions  of  the 
Japanese.  Thus  far  no  answer  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  American  Ambassador  or 
to  the  government.  The  President  indicated 
that  the  inquiry  dealt  not  with  matters  of 
minor  importance,  but  with  the  fundamentals 
of  Japanese  intentions  in  the  Orient. 

President  Yuan  Shih-kai  sent  telegraphic 
messages  to  the  governors  of  the  various  prov- 
inces instructing  them  to  reassure  the  peo- 
ple and  to  prevent  possible  repetitions  of 
the  Shanghai  riots.  He  informed  them  that 
the  conferences  between  the  representatives 
of  China  and  Japan  respecting  Japan's  de- 
mands were  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

At  the  conference  Mar  25,  the  Chiiiese 
formally  inquired  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
recent  entrance  of  Japanese  troops  into 
China.  Minister  Hioki  replied  that  these  sol- 
diers were  for  the  relief  of  the  present  Japan- 
ese garrisons  in  China,  but  that  these  garri- 
sons would  remain  where  they  were  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  negotiations. 

According  to  reliable  information  the  Japan- 
ese at  that  time  had  eight  divisions  in  CSiina 
and  Korea. 

The  war  strength  of  a  Japanese  division  is 
18,700  officers  and  men,  4,800  horses  and  36 
pieces  of  artillery. 

The  discussion  Mar  25  was  upon  the  clause 
granting  Japan  the  right  to  exploit  mines  in 
nine  specified  areas  of  South  Manchuria. 

Two  additional  questions  were  raised  Mar 
27,  a  greater  share  by  Japan  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Chinese  customs  duties,  and  the  salt 

taxes. 

April 

The  Independent  received  from  Count 
Okuma,  the  Japanese  Premier,  the  following 
"message  to  the  American  people"  dated 
Apr  3: 


"The  uneasiness  and  suspicion  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  Japan's  negotiations 
at  Peking  are  based  on  misunderstanding  and 
misinformation  scattered  broadcast  by  mter- 
ested  mischief  makers. 

"When  the  negotiations  are  disclosed  it  will 
be  found:  That  Japan  has  not  infringed  the 
rights  of  other  nations;  that  Japan  has  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity; that  Japan  is  not  attempting  to  secure 
a  monopoly  over  China.  That  Japan  is  not 
attempting  to  create  a  protectorate  over 
China;  that  Japan  is  not  seeking  to  secure 
in  China  any  advantage  which  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  or  with 
any  treaties  or  undertakings  with  the  United 
States. 

"We  have  fully  informed  the  United  States 
and  other  interested  powers  as  to  Japan's  pur- 
poses. We  believe  that  they  are  satisfied. 
The  negotiations  between  Japan  and  China 
are  nearing  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  am 
now  willing  to  state  publicly  through  The  In- 
dependent that  Japan  is  quite  confident  of  the 
rectitude  and  good  faith  of  her  position. 
Japan  is  merely  seeking  to  settle  outstanding 
troublesome  questions  in  a  way  looking 
toward  permanent  peace  and  good  understand- 
ing." 

Replying  to  such  expressions  of  friendliness 
made  by  Count  Okuma  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment issued  on  Apr  5  this  statement : 

"Chinese  official  circles  are  gratified  that 
Count  Okuma  in  Tt)kio  has  given  expression 
lo  his  appreciation  of  the  frankness  with  which 
the  Chinese  Government  is  negotiating,  and 
his  earnest  desire  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations. 

"Regarding  the  real  purport  of  some  of  the 
demands  to  which  Count  Okuma  referred,  the 
Chinese  Government  hitherto  has  been  inter- 
preting them  according  to  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  words  employed.  Now,  however,  that 
Count  Okuma  has  placed  an  extratextual  in- 
terpretation on  these  demands,  the  Chinese 
Government  feels  a  little  reassured  and  is 
confident  his  statement  will  bear  fruit  in  fact." 

These  expressions  of  satisfaction  were  not 
voiced  at  the  conference  the  following  day  by 
M.  Hioki,  the  Japanese  Minister.  On  the  con- 
trary, M.  Hioki  warned  Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  against  continuing 
to  refuse  compliance  with  those  demands 
against  which  China  was  holding  out. 

In  a  mandate  from  Peking  dated  Apr  6, 
Pres.  Yuan  denounced  Dr.  Sun-Yat-sen  and 
accused  him  of  plotting  another  revolution, 
but  on  the  14th  a  number  of  anti-Yuan  leaders 
disclaimed  any  revolutionary  plans. 

The  Chinese  government  received  on  Apr  R 
an  outline  of  the  note  of  the  United  States 
government  to  Japan  concerning  the  demands 
made  by  the  latter  on  China  and  of  the  reply 
of  the  Japanese  government,  made  on  Mar 
22  by  Takaaki  Kato,  Japanese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  United  States  inquired  concerning  Ja- 
pan's demand  that  in  the  province  of  Fukien 
Japan  shall  have  the  right  to  work  mines, 
build  railroads  and  construct  harbor  works, 
and  that,  in  case  of  the  employment  of  foreign 
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capital,  Japan  shall  be  first  consulted.  The 
Japanese  government  replied  that  these  con- 
cessions were  desired  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  preventing  other  nationals  from  acquiring 
special  rights  there,  Japan  understanding  that 
Americans  wished  to  build  dockyards  in  the 
harbor  of  Santuao.  This  position  was  of 
great  strategic  importance,  Japan  pointed  out, 
on  account  of  the  possibility  of  its  use  for 
directing  operations  against  Formosa  in  case 
of  war. 

The  second  question  concerned  the  Japan- 
ese demand  for  supervision  over  the  manufac- 
ture or  purchase  of  war  munitions  by  China. 
The  Japanese  government  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  this  question  could  be  solved  most 
satisfactorily  by  the  employment  of  mixed 
forces  of  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

The  third  question  dealt  with  the  demand 
that  the  Chinese  police  in  certain  places  be 
administered  jointly  by  Japanese  and  Chinese 
officials,  or  that  China  employ  numerous  Jap- 
anese to  organize  the  Chinese  police.  The 
Japanese  government  replied  that  this  demand 
applied  only  to  Southern  Manchuria. 

The  fourth  question  concerned  the  demand 
for  employment  by  China  of  Japanese  political 
advisers.  Japan  replied  that  political  advis- 
ers would  not  be  imposed  upon  China,  but 
merely  recommended. 

The  fifth  and  last  question  related  to  the 
demand  Japan  was  said  to  have  made  that 
"no  island,  port  or  harbor  along  the  coast 
shall  be  ceded  or  leased  to  any  third  poller.'' 
The  Japanese  government  replied  that  this 
proposed  restriction  would  apply  to  Japan,  as 
well  as  to  other  powers. 

It  was  said  on  Apr  ii  that  the  Japanese 
were  applying  pressure  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
from  giving  out  the  reports  of  the  conferences 
on  the  demands  made  on  China.  The  con- 
ference of  the  previous  day  discussed  those 
relating  to  the  Province  of  Fukien  and  the 
purchase  of  munitions  from  Japan,  and 
touched  on  the  question  of  the  Yang-tse  Val- 
ley Railways.  China  flatly  refused  to  accede 
to  the  Fukien  demands,  urging  that  they  were 
contrary  to  her  obligations  to  other  powers; 
rejected  the  munitions  demands,  pointing  out 
that  when  munitions  were  purchased  abroad 
Japan  would  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
other  sellers,  and  opposed  the  Yang-tse  Valley 
demands  as  violating  existing  undertakings. 

Conferences  were  resumed  Apr  13,  but  there 
was  no  break  in  the  deadlock.  The  Chinese 
Government  declined  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion it  had  assumed,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  Minister  threatened  to  dis- 
continue negotiations.  The  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister,  Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  refused -to  discuss 
Group  S  of  the  Japanese  demands.  This  group 
relates  to  a  number  of  the  most  important 
demands  made  by  Japan,  including  the  em- 
ployment of  Japanese  political  financial  and 
military  advisors,  and  Japanese  police;  Japan- 
ese supervision  of  the  manufacture  or  pur- 
chase of  China's  war  munitions  and  rights  for 
railway  and  mining  operations. 

As  a  result  of  tne  deadlock  President  Wil- 
son Apr  15  assumed  entire  charge  of  the 
matter  is  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  con- 


cerned. The  president  took  this  step  because 
China  had  declined  to  consider  the  last  group 
of  the  Japanese  demands  and  had  thrown 
itself  on  the  mercy  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Peking,  China  felt 
that  the  inquiries  which  the  United  States  has 
made  of  the  Tokio  government  had  been  too 
mild.  Practically  every  Chinese  paper,  as  well 
as  practicallv  every  Qiinese  public  man  was 
looking  to  the  United  States  tor  help.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  began  his  consideration  of  the 
situation  with  a  conference  with  President 
Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who 
was  China's  legal  adviser  in  1913  and  1914. 

At  a  conference  between  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  foreign  ministers  in  Peking  Apr  16 
Lu  Cheng-hsiang  asked  that  Japan  withdraw 
Group  5  of  her  demands  on  Chma. 

The  preservation  of  the  common  interests 
of  all  the  powers  in  China  by  the  insurance 
of  the  independence  and  the  mtegrity  of  the 
Chinese  republic  and  the  principal  of  equal 
opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations  in  China,  was  declared  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Foreign  Secretary,  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  in  China, 
Apr  20. 

He  also  told  anxious  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  Apr  23  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment had  been  specificallv  mformed  of  the 
concessions  granted  British  subjects  in  China 
and  added  he  had  no  doubt  Japan  would  re- 
spect such  rights. 

The  conferences  between  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Foreign  Ministers  were  resumed  Apr 
26.  The  Japanese  Minister  presented  an  ex- 
tended list  of  twenty-four  demands.  This  list 
was  virtually  an  amplification  of  the  original 
twenty-one  demands,  and  included  even  de- 
mands for  railroad  concessions,  it  was  under- 
stood, in  territory  where  the  lines  would  com- 
pete with  British  interests. 

The  new  draft  entirely  reconstructed  Group 
5  in  a  manner  which  the  Chinese  represen- 
tatives declared  was  more  menacing.  It  com- 
prised seven  articles  relating  to  thq  em- 
ployment by  the  Chinese  Government  of 
Japanese  as  advisers  in  political,  financial  and 
military  affairs;  supervision  of  the  Chinese 
police;  the  right  of  Japanese  ownership  of 
land  for  the  building  of  hospitals,  churches 
and  schools;  the  purchase  of  munitions  of 
war  from  Japan;  various  railway  and  mining 
rights,,  as  well  as  the  right  by  the  Japanese  to 
propagate  Buddhism  in  China. 

May 
In  reply  to  the  revised  list  of  Japanese  de- 
mands presented  Apr  26,  China  on  May  i 
agreed  to  three  of  the  four  articles  relating  to 
inner  Mongolia.  Japan,  however,  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  China's  reply,  withdrew  the 
conditional  offer  to  restore  Kiao-Chau,  antf 
intimated  that  if  China  did  not  give  full  com- 
pliance with  the  twenty-four  demands  Jap*^n 
would  have  recourse  to  drastic  measures. 

China  again  made  overtures  which  were 
again  rejected.  On  the  6th  the  Japanese  ulti- 
matum arrived.  This  ultimatum  China  was 
compelled  to  accept.  May  8»  a  final  appeal  to 
the  powers  having  failed.  On  the  14th  she 
issued  a  statement  covering  the  negotiations 
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and  declaring  that  "China  was  compelled  to 
comply  in  full  with  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum, 
but  in  complying  China  disdainis  any  desire  to 
associate  itself  with  any  revision  which  thus 
may  be  affected  upon  the  various  conventions 
and  agreements  concluded  between  various 
other  powers  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
China's  territorial  independence  and  integrity, 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  and  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunitv  in  commerce  and 
industry  for  all  nations  in  China." 

May 
May  10  the  following  were  given  out  as  im- 
portant points  in  the  terms  of  agreement  as 
settled : 

Group  I,  relating  to  Shantung  Pro-vince,  articles  i. 
a  stand  as  in  the  original  demands.  These  provide 
that  China  will  give  her  full  assent  to  the  transfer  to 
the  Japanese  hy  the  German  Government  of  all  rijg;hts 
and  pnvileges  heretofore  enjoyed  by  Germany  in  Shan- 
tung, and  that  within  the  province  of  Shantunjr  or 
along  its  sea  border  no  territory  or  Island  shall  be 
ceded  or  leased   to  a  third  power. 

Article  3  provides  that  China  shall  construct  a  rail- 
wa]r  from  Chifu  or  Lungkow  to  join  the  Kiao-Chau- 
Chinanfu  Railway  with  Japanese  capitaL  Article  4 
provides  that  China  must  open  numerous  treaty  ports 
m  Shantung  after  a  consultation  with  Japan. 

Group  a,  relatin|;  to  South  Manchuria. — ^Article  i 
stands  as  in  the  onginal  demands.  Article  a  provides 
that  the  Japanese  shall  be  permitted  to  lease  land  in 
South  Manchuria,  temporarily  or  perpetually,  for 
trading,  industrial  and  agricultural  purposes. 

By  tne  first  clause  of  article  3  the  Tapanese  shall  be 
permitted  freely  to  reside,  travel,  trade  and  engage  in 
industrial  pursuits  in  Manchuria.  The  second  clause 
provides  that  the  Japanese  will  submit  only  to  police 
and  taxation  regulations  approved  by  Japan.  Civil 
and  criminal  cases  shall  be  tried  by  the  authorities 
rq>resenting  the  same  nationality  as  the  defendant, 
land  disputes  between  Japanese  and  Chinese  shall  be 
tried  by  the  joint  Chinese  and  Japanese  authorities 
according  to  the  Chinese  laws  and  customs. 

Article  4. — Japanese  subjects  shall  be  given  the 
right  to  work  in  nine  mining  areas.  Article  5  sives 
Japan  the  option  of  constructing  any  of  the  Man- 
churian  railways  which  China  may  wish  to  build  in  the 
future,  and  also  an  option  on  Chinese  loans,  with 
Manchurian  taxes  as  security. 

Article  6  gives  preference  to  the  appointment  of 
Japanese  political,  financial  and  military  advisers. 
Article  7,  which  relates  to  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Kpn-Changohun  Railwav  stands  vir- 
tually as  in  the  onjpnal  demands.  Article  8  continues 
in  force  former  Chino- Japanese  treaties  regarding  Man- 
churia, except  where  the  present  treaty  otherwise  pro- 
vides. 

Inner  Mongolian  Group. — Article  i. — Japan  must  be 
consulted  before  any  foreign  loan  can  be  secured  by 
the  Mongolian  taxes. 

Article  a — ^Japan  must  be  consulted  before  any 
loan  can  be  contracted  for  railway  construction  in  the 
province. 

Article  3 — ^Treatv  ports  must  be  opened,  subject  to 
consultation  with  Japan. 

Gt9up  3 — Relating  to  the  Hanyehpin^  C<vnpany — 
China  consents  to  the  company  becoming  a  jointly 
owned  Chino-Japanese  concern,  and  ensages  not  to 
attempt  to  thwart  the  consummation  of  this  olan. 

Group  4 — Known  as  the  Special  Group— China  en- 
gages to  proclaim  that  hereafter  ahe  will  neither  order 
nor  lease  any  coastal  territory  to  any  power. 

Group  s — (General  Group) — Articles  i*  2,  4,  5  and 
7  are  regarded  as  unfinished  business,  Cnina  pledging 
herself  to  a  discussion  of  these  at  some  future  date. 

Article -3  has  been  eliminated.  Article  6  has  been 
dinlaced  By  pledges  that  China  shall  undertake  no 
military  or  naval  preparationa,  nor  authorize  foreign- 
ers to  undertake  such  preparations  on  the  Fukien 
coast  in  the  future. 

The  negotiations  between  Japan  and  China 
were  concluded  May  25  when  two  treaties,  to- 
gether with  thirteen  notes,  were  signed  in  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office.  Lu-Cheng-Hsian^,  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  and  Eki  Hioki,  the 
Japanese  Minister  to  Japan,  executed  the  last 
step  in  the  negotiations  by  affixing  their  sig- 


natures. The  discussion  of  the  Japanese  de- 
mands was  thus  terminated  until  the  five  arti- 
cles reserved  for  future  argument  should  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.  Several  alter- 
ations were  sought  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. These  included  the  omission  of  the 
words  ''south"  and  "eastern"  before  Manchuria 
and  Inner  Mongolia  respectively.  The  Chinese 
representatives  adhered  to  the  terms  of  the 
ultimatum,  however. 

Heavy  claims  for  the  injuries  to  Japanese 
subjects  and  the  damage  to  Japanese  shops 
in   Hankow    by    Chinese   mobs    were    lodged 

against  China  by  Japan. 

June 

The  Emperor  and  the  Privy  Council  gave 
approval  in  Tokio,  June  7,  to  the  new  treaties 
with  China. 

According  to  announcement  made  June  16 
by  a  Japanese  news  agency,  Japan  had  sent  a 
protest  to  China  concerning  the  anti-Japanese 
movement  in  the  republic 

Warning  that  the  United  States  would  not 
recognize  any  agreement  between  China  and 
Japan  which  impaired  American  rights  in 
China  or  endangered  the  so-called  "open  door" 
policy,  was  conveyed  to  the  governments  of 
both  China  and  Japan  in  an  identical  note 
from  Washington  which  was  delivered  about 
May  15,  according  to  statements  of  June  26 
from  Peking.  The  notes  were  handed  to  the 
foreign  offices  of  both  countries  a  week  after 
China  had  acceded  to  the  demands  contained 
in  the  Japanese  ultimatum,  insisting  upon  con- 
cessions from  the  former  nation. 

The  United  States  note  was,  in  substance, 

as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  negotiations  which  now  are  pend- 
ing between  the  Government  of  China  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  and  of  the  agreements  whidi 
have  been  reached  as  a  result  thereof,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  notify 
the  Government  of  the  Chinese  Republic  that  it 
cannot  recognize  any  agreement  or  undertaking  which 
has  been  entered  into,  or  which  may  be  entered  into, 
between  the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan  im- 
pairing the  treatv  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
us  citizens  in  China|  the  political  or  territorial  in- 
tearity  of  the  Rq>ublic  of  China  or  the  international 
poucy  relative  to  China  commonly  known  as  the 
0|>en  door  policy.  An  identical  note  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Japanese  Government. 

The  note  was  described  by  United  States 
officials  as  a  caveat  intended  merely  to  con- 
serve the  rights  of  Americans  in  any  future 
litigation.    It  was  referred  to  as  a  legal  pre- 

^"*^°"-  October 

It  was  officially  reported,  Oct  7  that  Japan 
had  notified  China  that  unless  Japan's  de- 
mands regarding  jurisdiction  over  the  Kor- 
eans residing  in  Chentao,  in  the  Kirin  region 
of  Manchuria,  were  accepted,  Japan  would  sup- 
port her  claim,  by  military  force  if  necessary. 
The  Japanese  claims,  it  was  stated,  were 
based  on  the  May,  1915,  agreement  between 
China  and  Japan.  China  maintained  that 
Chentao  was  not  mentioned  in  this  agreement 
and  that  the  previous  agreement  held  go«d. 

— Opium  Reform 

The  government,  desperately  in  need  of 
money,  it  was  reported  Oct  8,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  relax  measures  for  opium  reform. 
Loans  from  European  countries  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  when  the  war  began. 
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The  government  tried  to  make  domestic 
loans,  but  with  little  success.  Recently  agents 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  a  combination  of  foreign  opium 
merchants  in  Shanghai  to  permit  six  thous- 
and cases,  which  had  been  lying  there  -for 
more  than  a  year,  to  enter  the  province  of 
Kiangsu  on  payment  of  a  surtax  of  $i»50O  a 
case,  yielding  the  government  $9,ooo,ooa 
These  six  thousand  cases  represented  the  last 
of  the  Indian  opium  that  would  come  legally  to 
China. 

— Rockefeller  Foundation  Work  in 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  it  was  an- 
nounced Mar  7,  has  decided  upon  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  improving  medical  and  hos- 
pital conditions  in  Chin^.  This  action  was 
based  on  a  report  by  a  special  commission 
which  made  a  first-hand  study  in  1914  of  public 
health  and  medical  practice  in  China.  The 
commission  was  composed  of  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  President  of  Chicago  University;  Dr. 
Francis  W.  Peabody  of  Harvard  Medical 
School;  and  Roger  S.  Greene,  then  United 
States  Consul  General  at  Hankow. 

The  commission  made  numerous  recom- 
mendations, one  of  the  primary  ideas  being  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  missionary  agen- 
cies and  the  Chinese  people.  To  carry  out 
this  work,  the  Foundation  has  established  a 
special  organization  to  be  called  the  China 
Medical  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, constituted  as  follows: 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Wal- 
lace Buttrick,  Director;  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
Fiank  J.  Goodnow,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
Jerome  D.  Greene,  John  R.  Mott,  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch.  Wickliffe  Rose,  Starr  J.  Murphy, 
Dr.  Francis  W.  Peabody,  and  Frederick  T. 
Gates.  £.  C.  Sage  is  secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  Roger  S.  Greene  is  to  be  the  resident 
director  in  Peking. 

The  plan  outlined  by  the  commission  looks 
to  the  development  of  medical  education  in 
China  as  the  first  step.  Before  hospitals  can 
be  established  and  before  extensive  work  in 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine  can  be 
done,  a  large  body  of  well-trained  doctors 
must  be  secured.  It  is  probable  that  two  or 
more  medical  schools  already  existing  in 
Oiina  will  be  aided  so  that  tiiey  can  train 
graduates  equal  to  those  of  institutions  in 
Western  countries. 

With  a  view  to  building  up  a  body  of 
Chinese  medical  men  able  to  teach  medical 
science,  the  Foundation  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish six  fellowships,  each  of  $1,000  gold  a 
year  and  traveling  expenses,  to  enable  Chi- 
nese graduates  to  study  abroad.  Six  Fellows 
have  been  appointed,  one  of  whom  is  already 
in  this  country.  Appropriations  have  also 
been  made  for  five  nursing  scholarships  to 
enable  Chinese  nurses  to  come  to  the  lead- 
ing schools  in  this  country,  and  for  the 
translation  of  nursing  textbooks. 

CHOLERA 

Austria-Hungary 

News  reached  Geneva,  Switzerland,  June 
10  which  tended  to  confirm  previous  reports 
that  cholera  had  broken  out  m  Vienna.    One 


report  referred  to  twenty-six  cases  and  an- 
other to  forty-six  cases  of  this  disease  in  the 
Austrian  capital  Several  deaths  had  been  re- 
ported. The  disease  was  believed  to  have 
been  brought  to  Vienna  from  Galicia  by 
wounded  soldiers.  It  was  stated,  June  IQ, 
that  cholera  was  spreading  in  Vienna,  and 
that  the  local  authorities  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  even  more  severe  precautionary 
measures. 

More  than  500  cases  of  cholera  were  de- 
veloped daily  in  Vienna,  according  to  official 
reports,  Aug  4,  while  at  Budapest  the  number 
was  even  larger.  The  epidemic  was  said  to  be 
spreading  in  the  western  provinces,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  troops  iii  Galicia. 

The  Austrian  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Aug 
6.  announced  that  there  were  809  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera  in  the  Empire  on  July  12,  as 
compared  with  77  cases  on  July  8.  The  alarm- 
ing spread  of  the  disease  occurred  chiefly  in 
Galicia,  where  many  prisoners  of  war  were 
affected. 

Telegrams  from  Vienna,  Aug  9,  stated  that 
the  damp  heat  of  the  past  few  days  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  cases  of  cholera.  On 
Aug  6  there  were  seventy  new  cases.  Twelve 
were  fatal.  There  were  numerous  fatal  cases 
among  families  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  in  Zurich,  Aug.  23, 
had  announced  that  there  were  1566  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera  in  Austria  on  Aug  19,  and  929 
on  Aug  31. 

GertiMny 

Official  reports  from  German^r,  Aug  aS;  an- 
nounced the  presence  in  the  empire  of  cholera, 
especially  in  East  Prussia,  and  said  that  Uie 
disease  also  was  spreading  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Russian  provinces. 

According  to  official  warnings  issued  in 
Aug.  by  the  Spanish  government  to  the  gover- 
nors and  sanitary  officers  of  frontier  towns 
and  ports,  cholera  existed  in  the  followiog 
districts  of  Germany:  East  Prussia,  induding 
Konigsberg  and  Gumbinnen;  West  Prussia, 
including  Danzig  and  Marienberg;  Posen,  in 
eluding  Schneidemuhl,  Nakeland  and  Brom- 
berg;  Silesia,  including  Breslau,  Appelin  a|id 
Neisse;  Brandenberg,  including  Landsberg, 
and  at  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Hanover. 

Austria  and  Htmgary  also  were  mentioned 
in  the  warnings,  but  no  list  of  the  infected 
places  there  was  given. 

A  dispatch  to  The  Temps  from  Madrid  Sept 
14  said  the  Spanish  Official  Gazette  announc^ 
that  cholera  had  broken  out  in  die  cities  of 
Furstenwalde  and  Furstenberg,  in  the  Province 
of  Brandenburg,  Germany,  and  in  the  districts 
of  Dantzig  and  Koslin. 

— Anti-toxin 

Professor  Vincent,  head  of  the  Val  de 
Grace  Military  Hospital,  Paris,  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  typhoid  antitoxin,  on  Mar  2X 
presented  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
details  of  a  cholera  antitoxin,  consisting  of 
an  immunizing  fluid.  Animals  that  had  been 
inoculated  wiUi  cholera  and  were  later  inocu- 
lated with  the  new  serum  survived.  Othera 
died  within  fourteen  hours. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The  New  York  assembly  Apr  13  defeated 
46  to  79  the  Thorn  bill,  intended  to  exempt 
Christian  Science  practitioners  from  the  state 
law  requiring  physicians  to  be  examined  and 
licensed. 


The  First  Church  of  Christ  Science,  Mother 
Church  of  the  Christian  Science  denomina- 
tion, in  Boston,  June  7,  elected  Edward  A. 
Merritt  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  president.  Re- 
ports at  the  annual  meeting  showed  that  mem- 
bers of  the  church  had  contributed  $127,607  to 
a  fund  for  relief  of  sufferers  from  the  war. 

CHUGACH  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Nearly  half  of  the  land  in  the  Chugach  Na- 
tional Forest,  Alaska,  through  which  the  Gov- 
ernment railroad  is  to  run,  was  restored  to 
the  public  domain  by  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  made  public  Aug  12.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  forest,  as  redrawn  by  the  procla- 
mation, contain  approximately  5,818,000  acres, 
5,802,000  acres  being  withdrawn.  Forest  Serv- 
ice officials  explained  that  the  land  withdrawn 
had  been  classified  and  found  lacking  ih  timber 
value  sufficient  to  warrant  Government  pro- 
tection. The  area  retained  is  heavily  tim- 
bered, its  present  growth  being  estimated  at 
8,000,000,000  merchantable  feet.  The  elimina- 
tion acreage  includes  the  towns  of  Hope,  Sun- 
rise, Kenai,  and  Ninilchek  and  three  large 
tracts,  one  being  along  the  entire  southern 
slope  of  the  Chugach  Mountains,  another  lying 
northeast  of  Seward,  between  Resurrection 
and  King's  Bays,  and  the  third  located  north- 
west of  the  Kenai  Mountains,  in  the  region  of 
Tustamena  and  Skilak  Lakes.  Homesteaders 
were  warned  that  the  chances  of  locating  in 
the  withdrawn  land  were  not  encouraging,  as 
they  contain  few  agricultural  areas. 

CHURCH,  Sir  Arthur  Herbert 

Sir  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  famous  as  a 
chemist  and  author  of  many  books  on  chem- 
istry, died  in  London  June  2.  He  was  81 
years  old. 

CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 

Religious  bodies  of  all  sects  and  denomina- 
tions gained  763,087  new  members  in  the 
United  States  during  1914,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Church 
members  in  1914  numbered  38,708,149.  In 
191 3t  1,320,604  new  members  were  taken  in. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  ministers  was 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  1913,  while  the 
number  of  additional  churches  fell  off  less 
than  half.  The  Methodists  made  the  largest 
gain,  adding  231,460  new  members.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  gained  136,850;  the 
Baptists  122,125:  the  Lutherans  56,248;  the 
Presbyterians  50,019;  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches  36,500;  the  German-Evangelical 
Synod,  representing  the  State  Church  of  Prus- 
sia, 29,315;  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  28,641. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  gained,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures,  nearly  a  million  and  a 
quarter  since  1910.  and  more  than  five  and 
one-half  millions  since  1900. 


In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  how- 
ever, children  are  included  among  the  com- 
municants. Another  thing  that  influenced  the 
Roman  Catholic  returns  was  the  fact  that  in 
1913  they  added  to  their  list  500,000  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  Ruthenians. 
The  Ruthenians  had  been  coming  to  this  coun- 
try for  years,  but  had  not  been  counted  in  tiic 
Roman  Catholic  totals  before.  17,500,000  of 
the  entire  church  membership  is  represented 
among  the  churches  that  belong  to  the  Fed- 
eral Council.  These  bodies  have  a  net  in- 
crease of  more  than  500,000  members,  which  is 
over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  increase  in  all 
the  churches.  There  are  nine  religious  bodies 
which  now  have  a  million  or  more  members. 
They  are:  Roman  Coolie,  13,794,637;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  3,603,265 ;  Soudiem  Baptist,  2,- 
592,  217;  National  Baptist  (colored),  2,018,868; 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  2,005,707;  Pres- 
byterian (North)  1,442,4^;  Disciples  of 
Christ,  $1,363,163;  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, 1,238,323;  Protestant  Episcopal,  1,015,238. 
While  the  number  of  ministers  increased  3,212, 
during  191 4,  the  number  of  churches  re- 
mained almost  stationary.  There  were  225,- 
613  churches  in  1914,  as  against  224,172  in 
1 913.  The  total  number  of  ministers  in  1914 
was  178,290;  in  1913,  175,078.  There  is  one 
minister  for  approximately  every  220  church 
members. 

Some  of  the  denominations  that  have  large 
memberships  furnished  no  statistics.  The  Jew- 
ish Church,  the  followers  of  Dowie,  and  the 
Christian  Scientists  are  among  this  number. 

The  Shakers  have  516  members,  while  the 
Friends  or  Quakers  have  124,216,  of  whom 
100,568  are  Orthodox,  19,597  Hicksites,  3880 
Wilburites,  and  171  Primitives.  The  Mormon 
figures  state  that  a  year's  effort  has  resulted 
in  50  new  churches,  50  new  ministers,  and  5000 
new  communicants,  making  a  total  of  361,000 
members.  Of  these  the  Utah  branch  has  296,- 
000.  The  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene 
has  27,526  members,  of  whom  5000  are  new. 
The  Salvation  Army  has  27,457  members.  The 
Schwenkenfelders  report  5  ministers,  6  church- 
es,^ and  1930  communicants,  the  only  change 
bei^g  the  loss  of  i  minister.  The  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  has  7  ministers,  6  churches, 
and  2450  members. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

KiKUYU  CASE 

CHURCHES 

See 
Christian  Science 
Episcopal  Church 

KiKUYU  CASE 

Methodist  Church 
Missionary  work 
Presbyterian  Church 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Cathedral  of,  N 
York  City 

CHURCHILL,  Winston  Spencer 
European  war — Great  Britain 
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CINaNNATt-CLOTHINC 


CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS  & 
WESTERN  RAILWAY  CO. 

The  committee  on  reorganization  announced 
in  June  that  it  had  adopted  a  plan  for  the  re- 
oi^ganization  of  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  & 
Western  Railway  Company,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  bonSholders'  reorganization 
committee. 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
made  residuary  legatee  in  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Cora  Dow  filed  in  Cincinnati,  Oct  21. 
The  orchestra  will  receive  between  $500,000 
and  $750,000. 

CITY  PLANNING 

The  Seventh  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  was  held  in  Detroit  June  7-9.  The 
delegates  represented  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  some  Canadian  cities. 

CITY  TEMPLE,  London 

See 
Black,  Hugh,  D.D. 
Campbell,  Rev.  Reginai^d  John 

CIVIC  FORUM  MEDAL 

See 
Edison,  Thomas  A. 

CLAFLIN,  H.  B.,  Co. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  N.  Y.  City,  May  14  rendered  an 
opinion  awarding  fees  of  $33»ooo  eadi  to 
Joseph  B.  Martindale,  president  of  the  Chem* 
ical  National  Bank,  and  Frederic  A.  Julliard, 
of  A.  D.  Julliard  &  Co.,  for  their  services  as 
receivers  of  the  H.  B.  Clafiin  Company. 

Messrs.  Martindale  and  Julliard  tiled  a  peti- 
tion with  the  District  Court  asking  for  a  re- 
hearing. The  application  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  allowances,  fixed  by  the  court  was 
denied. 

CLARK.  Charles  Hebner  ['<Maz  Adler," 
pseud.] 
Charles  Hebner  Gark,  humorist,  died  Aug 
10,  aged  74- 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

— Production 

United  States 

In  a  report  on  the  clay-working  industries 
of  the  United  States  in  1914  by  Jefferson  Mid- 
dleton,  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  summarized  in  Dun's  Review  Sept 
25,  the  value  of  the  clay  products  of  this 
country  in  1914  is  given  as  $164,986,983 — brick 
and  tile  $129,588,822  and  pottery  $35,398,161. 
This  was  a  considerable  decrease  compared* 
with  1913,  but  as  compared  with  the  value 
for  the  past  20  years  it  showed  a  great  growth 
in  the  industries.  Compared  with  1908  there 
was  an  increase  of  $31,789,221.  In  only  four 
years— 1909,  1910,  1912  and  1913— has  the  total 
value^  af  clay  products  exceeded  that  of  1914. 
Considered  by  the  average  for  five-year 
periods,  which  is  perhaps  the  fairest  compari- 
son, as  unusual  conditions  may  occur  in  a 
single  year,  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
day  products  of  the  United  States  was:  1895- 
1899,  $72,233,056;  1900-1904.  $118,135,826;  1905- 
1909,  $153,838.231 ;  and  1910-1914,  $170,287,909. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  chy 
products  of  the  country  has  considerably  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  20  years. 

Clay  products  are  made  in  every  State.  Of 
the  Territories,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  reported 
none.  The  value  of  clay  products  ranged  in 
1914  from  $5,974  in  Porto  Rico  to  $37,166,768 
in  Ohio.  Ohio  reported  over  one-fifth  of  the 
value  of  clay  products  in  1914  and  has  been 
the  leading  State  since  figures  on  this  subject 
were  first  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey 
in  1894.  It  is  likely  to  maintain  this  position, 
as  its  output  has  always  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  the  second  State,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1914 
this  excess  was  $I5,3I9,772,  or  over  70  per 
cent.  Pennsylvania's  output  in  1914  was 
valued  at  $21,846,996,  or  over  one-eighth  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States.  New  Jersey 
ranked  third  in  1914,  with  products  valued  at 
$16,484,652. 

CLAYTON  ANTI-TRUST  ACT 
See 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

CLEVSLAND,  O. 

On  Jan  29  the  city  formally  took  possession 
of  30  acres  of  land  along  the  lake  tront,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $20,000,000,  and  for  which 
Cleveland  had  fought  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  railroad  companies  for  the 
past  23  years.  The  United  States  supreme 
court  on  Oct  16  decided  the  land  was  the  city's 
property. 

CLOTH 

— Customs  Duties 

In  a  case  involving  Turkish  towels  in  the 
piece  it  was  held  (T.  D.  35101)  that  where 
cloth  in  the  piece  is  woven  in  such  a  manner 
(i.e.  in  separable  patterns,  linked  with  a  few 
plain  threads  at  regular  intervals  showing 
where  the  pieces  are  to  be  cut  apart  and 
hemnied)  the  goods  are  dutiable  at  the  separ- 
ate pieces  rate  not  at  the  piece  or  bolt  rate. 
The  goods  in  question  have  "been  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  manufacture  that  they  have  passed 
beyond  the  condition  of  cotton  cloth  and 
become  cotton  towels**  .  .  .  because  .  . 
"the  merchandize  in  question  is  not  com- 
mercially suitable  for  any  use  other  than  as 
towels." 

CLOTHING  TRADES 

New  York  City 

The  proctocol  under  which  peace  had  been 
maintained  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry 
since  the  garment  workers'  strike  of  five  years 
before  was  officially  terminated  in  New  York 
City  May  20  when  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers'  Protective  Association,  served 
notice  on  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers*  Union 
and  the  Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers'  Union  that 
"our  mutual,  official  relations  are  severed,  and 
severed  by  your  acts." 

The  Protective  Association  represented  240 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  the  city.  Ne- 
gotiations were  on  foot  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Protective  Association  with  its  old  rival 
the  United  Qoak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufac- 
turers* Association,  in  order  that  the  manu- 
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facturers  might  be  in  a  position  to  present  a 
united  front  against  the  60,000  union  workers 
in  case  of  a  strike. 

It  was  charged  by  the  manufacturers  that  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 
was  unable  to  control  its  members  and  had 
failed  to  live  up  to  its  part  of  the  protocol 
agreement,  picketing  having  been  openly  prac- 
ticed in  several  strikes,  and  the  right  of  an 
employer  to  select  his  workers  and  hire  and 
discharge  them  freely  on  a  basis  of  efficiency 
and  economy  having  been  questioned. 

The  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Garment 
Workers'  Union  met  and  framed  a  reply  in 
which  it  put  the  responsibility  for  breaking  the 
protocol  upon  the  manufacturers 

The  joint  board  of  the  cloakmakers'  un- 
ions, the  directors  of  the  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  and  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  after  a  conference  June  29 
issued  a  general  strike  ultimatum  to  the 
cloak  and  suit  manufacturers  in  behalf  of 
75,000  cloakmakers.  The  ultimatum  gave  the 
manufacturers  one  week  in  which  to  meet 
the  demands  for  union  shop  conditions  or 
agree  to  a  plan  of  arbitration  as  submitted. 

The  letter  said  in  part: 

"We  do  not  desire  to  revive  the  protocol  with  its 
intricate  machinery  and  perpetual  duration,  but  pro- 
pose  instead  a  simple  working  aip-eement.  limited 
m  time  to  one  or  two  years,  which  shall  contain 
provisions  for  a  reasonaole  minimum  wage  scale 
tor  week  workers,  a  uniform  basis  of  pay  tor  piece 
workers,  equal  distribution  of  work,  a  method  for 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  through  the  medium  of 
our  respective  orsanizations,  as  representatives  of 
the  employers  ana  workers  in  the  industry,  and 
such  other  provisions  as  shall  be  found  necessary 
to  maintain  proper  standards  and  preserve  peace 
in  the  industry.'' 

A  general  strike  of  60,000  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing 
by  the  members  of  the  American  Qothing 
Manufacturers'  Association  was  averted  by  an 
agreement  reached  July  20  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Qiamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  representa- 
tives of  employes  and  employers  discussed  the 
situation  with  the  Committee  of  Immediate 
Action,  appointed  to  arbitrate  the  diflFercnce 
between  the  two  factions  to  the  strike.  From 
12  to  15  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  was 
granted. 

Officers  of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  announced  July  31 
that  30,000  members  had  voted  that  day  in 
favor  of  declaring  a  strike  within  a  few  days 
if  the  Qoak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Manufacturers' 
Protective  Association  failed  to  approve  the 
rulings  of  Mayor  Mitchel's  Council  of  Con- 
ciliation. The  association  accepted  the  rulings 
Aug  4. 

— Occupational  diseases 

New  York  City 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
issued  a  report  Sept  12,  upon  the  health  of 
garment  workers.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  effect  of  industries  upon 
the  health  of  the  individual  worker  and  was 
undertaken  in  the  women's  garment  industries 
of  New  York  city  during  the  summer  of  1914. 
The  joint  board  of  sanitary  control  of  the  in- 


dustries in  question  and  the  various  labor 
unions  concerned  joined  in  requesting  this 
study  and  co-operated  in  its  performance. 

Two  thousand  male  workers  and  one 
thousand  female  workers  volunteered  for  care- 
ful physical  examinations  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Only 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  examined 
were  found  free  from  defect  or  disease,  there 
being  recorded  13,457  defects  of  all  kinds  of 
whidi  9,451  were  in  males  and  3,916  in  fe- 
males, or  an  average  of  4.36  defects  and  dis- 
eases to  each  individual  examined.  While 
not  all  of  these  were  serious  defects,  many 
of  the  conditions  noted  exercised  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  individual..  There  were  dis- 
covered no  vocational  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
garment  trades,  but  this  sedentary  industry 
was  shown  to  itensify  the  bad  effects  upon 
health  and  efficiency  of  certain  defects  and 
diseases. 

Among  males  the  rate  of  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  was  found  to  be  ten  times  that 
in  the  United  States  army  and  three  times 
the  army  rate  among  females.  The  disease 
was  most  prevalent  among  the  lowest  paid 
class    of    workers. 

Apart  from  tuberculosis,  the  most  common 
defects  and  diseases  noted  among  the  gar- 
ment workers  were  defective  vision,  69  per 
cent;  faulty  posture,  50  per  cent  of  males; 
chronic  nose  and  throat  affections,  26.2  per 
cent;  defective  teeth,  26  per  cent;  pyorrhea 
alveolaris,  20  per  cent;  weak  and  flat  feet, 
26  per  cent;  chronic  constipation,  23.7  per 
cent;  hypertrophied  tonsils,  15.3  per  cent;  de- 
fective hearing,  10  per  cent,  and  nervous 
affections,  7.75  per  cent.  Only  11 54  per  cent 
of  those  with  subnormal  eyesight  wore  glasses 
and  but  2.35  per  cent  of  these  had  glasses 
which  fully  corrected  the  defect. 

The  report  showed  that  faulty  postures 
were  very  common  among  the  garment  work- 
ers. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  investigators 
was  "that  a  large  part  of  the  defects  and 
diseases  of  garment  workers  arise  from  ig- 
norance or  neglect  of  personal  hygiene.  A 
proper  regard  of  these  principles  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  would  go  far  in  nullifying  the 
bad  effects  of  the  sedentary  indoor  occupation 
upon  the  health."  In  this  connection  the 
recommendation  was  made  that  the  education 
of  the  workers  in  personal  hygiene,  especially 
the  correction  of  visual  defects,  the  formation 
of  correct  postural  habits  and  attention  to 
oral  hygiene  would  do  much  to  correct  this 
condition.  The  report  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity for  better  instruction  of  school  children 
in  personal  hygiene  and  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  for  their  postural  training. 

CLOTURE 

See 
United  States — Congress — Senate 

CLOXJSTON,  Sir  Thomas  Smith 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  Clouston,  well  known  as 
an  authority  on  mental  diseases,  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  Apr  19.  He  was  bom  in 
1840. 
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COAL 

See  also 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
Delaware,   Lackawanna   and  Western 

Railroad  Co.' 
Railroads — Freight  rates 

— Production  of  the  World 

The  British  Mines  and  Quarries  Report, 
Part  IV.,  issued  in  Jan  1915,  gives  the  total 
1912  output  of  coal  for  the  world  at  1,377,760,- 
344  tons,  as  follows:  United  States — 534,466,- 
5oi  tons;  United  Kingdom— 291,663,512  tons; 
Germany— 281,979,472  tons;  Austria-Hungary 
—56,954.577  tons;  France-^5,354,334  tons; 
Russia— ^498,573  tons ;  Belnum— 25,322,191 
tons;  China— 14,539^337  tons:  Canada— 14,5 12,- 
688  tons;  Australia — ipi  139*631  tons.  Of  the 
3^00,000  (approximately)  persons  engaged  in 
coal  mining  in  the  world  s  mines,  1,072,000  are 
in  Great  Britain ;  723,000  in  the  United  States ; 
719,000  in  Germany ;  202,000  in  France ;  x8o,ooo 
in  Russia,  146,000  in  Belgium;  133,000  in  In- 
dia; and  128,000  in  Australia. 

United  States 
— Production 

The  anthracite  production  was  68,300,000 
tons  in  1914;  as  compared  with  69,069,628 
1913;  63,610,578,  1912.  The  bituminous  pro- 
duction was  390,000,000  tons  in  1914;  478,323,- 
203,  1913;  450,104,982,  1912. 


A  preliminary  estimate  by  the  Geological 
Survey  (Press  Bulletin  199)  gives  the  output 
of  the  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  in  1914 
at  510,000,000  tons — 60,000,000  tons  less  than 
in  1913.  This  lars[e  decrease  is  attributed  to 
the  slump  in  the  iron  trade  after  February, 
the  prolonged  strike  in  the  eastern  Ohio  coal- 
fields, the  increasing  use  of  crude  petroleum 
for  fuel  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  depres- 
sion caused  by  the  European  war.  Practically 
the  whole  decrease  was  in  bituminous  mining, 
and  between  20,000,000  and  25,000,000  tons  in 
the  coking  districts,  the  output  of  coke  being 
30  to  35  per  cent  less  than  in  1913.  The  out- 
put of  anthracite  was  about  the  same  as  in 
*  1913—81,700,000  tons,  of  which  1,800.000  tons 
was  sold  locally,  8,650,000  tons  used  at  the 
mines,  68,240,000  tons  sent  to  market,  and 
1,000,000  tons  put  in  storage. 

— Resources  of  belligerents  in  European  War 
Before  the  war  the  Anglo-French  allies 
dominated  the  coal  resources  and  power  of 
England,  France,  Belgium  and  Russian  Poland, 
aggregating  an  output  of  300,000,000  tons  an- 
nually, or  about  65  per  cent  of  the  coal  power 
of  Europe,  while  the  Austro-German  allies 
controlled  the  German,  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian ^elds  aggregating  an  output  of  217,- 
000,000  tons,  or  about  35  per  cent  of  Europe's 
coal  product. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  war,  however, 
the  German  occupation  of  Belgium  had  given 
them  the  great  Belgian  coal  fields  of  Hainaut, 
Antwerp  and  Li^e — fourth  largest  in  Europe ; 
their  advance  in  Flanders  had  given  them  the 
rich  coal  fields  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  district, 
and.  as  Lloyd-George  stated:  "The  French 
coal  fields  are  now  held  by  the  enemy,''  while 
the  Austro-German  sweep  in  Russian  Poland 


had  enveloped  the  chief  coal  fields  of  Russia, 
located  in  Poland,  those  of  the  Caucasus  being 
minor  in  comparison.  This  change  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  coal  fields  since  the  war  began 
exactiy  reversed  the  position  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  conflict. 

As  indicating  how  this  change  has  come 
about,  the  following  shows  the  normal  output 
of  each  side  before  the  war: 

Tons. 

United    Kingdom 238,000,000 

France    35,000,000 

Belgium     aa,ooo,ooo 

Russian  Poland 15,000,000 

Total    308,000,000 

Germany     175,000,000 

Austria    36,000,000 

Hungary   6,000,000 

Total ai7,ooo,ooo 

Compared  with  this  condition  of  the  coal 
fields  before  the  war,  the  following  shows  the 
coal  condition  since  Germany's  inroads  on  the 
coal  fields  of  Belgium,  Flanders  and  Poland : 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom  total 336,000,000 

Germany     i75iOoo,ooo 

Austria 30,000,000 

Hungary 6,000,000 

France    .' 35,000,000 

Belgium    aa,ooo,ooo 

Poland     15,000,000 

Austro-German  control   389,000,000 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  coal  in  supply- 
ing the  Allied  fleets  with  their  motive  power — 
a  power  quite  as  essential  to  the  ships  as  their 
shooting  power — a  parliamentary  commission 
nl^de  a  thorough  inquiry  into  conditions  in  the 
British  coal  fields.  This  brought  out  some  in- 
teresting facts,  showing  how  the  British  out- 
put had  been  depleted  by  the  war.  The  report 
stated  that  out  of  999,000  coal  miners  at  work 
before  the  war  184,000  had  answered  the  call 
to  enlist 

Singularly,  refugee  Belgian  miners  helped 
fill  the  ranks  in  Wales.  But  this  was  far  from 
sufficient,  and  the  output  of  the  Welsh  mines 
fell  off  35,000,000  tons  since  the  war  b^ra^n. 
This  led  to  proposals  to  stop  enlistments  from 
coal  miners;  to  permit  woman  labor  in  some 
of  the  lighter  surface  operations,  and  to  tempo- 
rarily take  off  the  restrictions  on  boy  labor 
under  fourteen  years.  But  while  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  suggested  these  remedies, 
it  did  not  recommend  them.  Its  chief  recom- 
mendation was  to  stop  "absenteeism" — a  prac- 
tice of  the  miners  of  taking  a  week  or  more 
off  at  Easter  time,  Aug.  bank  holiday  and  other 
holiday  seasons.  But  this  would  have  to  be 
voluntary  with  the  miners. 

COAST  DEFENSE 

See 
United  States — Army — G>ast  depensc 

COASTGUARD 

The  G>astguard  bill  merging  the  Life  Saving 
Service  and  the  Revenue  Service  passed  the 
House  Ja  20  by  a  vote  of  209  to  79,  having 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  session. 

The  bill  gives  the  men  of  the  Life  Saving 
Service  increased  longevity  pay  and  three- 
fourths  retirement  pay  and  allowances.  It 
also  places  the  coastguard  under  the  Treasury 
Department  as  a  naval  reserve  that  may  be 
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transferred  to  the  Navy  Department  in  time 
of  war.  The  coastguard  wiU  consist  of  4500 
trained  men.  The  increased  retirement  and 
longevity  pay  represents  an  annual  increase 
of  $400,000. 

Repr.  Good's  amendment  imposing  a  $1,000 
fine  for  the  private  use  of  revenue  cutters  was 
carried  45  to  15.  The  amendment  was  believed 
to  be  directed  against  Sec  McAdoo,  against 
t^hom  Repr.  Good  brought  charges  of  the  mis- 
use of  revenue  cutters  in  the  fall  of  1913. 

The  president  signed  the  bill  Ja  ^.  It 
went  into  effect  the  following  day. 

See  also 
Life-saving  service 

United  States — ^Treasury  Deft. — Coast 
GUARD — ^Annual  report 

COATESVILLE  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 
See 
MiDVALB  Steel  and  Ordnance  Co. 

COBALT  COINS 

See 
Canada — Finance — Cobalt  coins 

COCKRELL,  Francis  Marion 

Francis  Marion  Cockrell,  former  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Dec.  13,  aged  81  years. 

COD 

See 
Canada— Fisheries 

CODMAN,  Bp.  Robert 

The  Right  Rev.  Robert  Codman,  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Maine,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Oct  7,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

COFFEE 

United  States 

Coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  calendar  year  1914  exceeded  one  billion 
pounds,  a  record  made  only  twice  before  in 
the  history  of  our  foreign  trade.  In  1904  the 
totsd  was  1,113,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1909, 
1,140,000,000.  The  value  of  the  1914  coffee 
imports  from  foreign  countries  was  $105,000,- 
000,  or  $25,000,000  less  than  in  1912,  when  an 
unusually  high  import  price,  in  conjunction 
with  an  increase  in  quantity,  brought  the  total 
up  to  the  highest  value  ever  recorded. 

Brazil  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  the 
coffee  imported  into  the  United  States.  Out  of 
1,001,000,000  pounds  imported  from  foreign 
countries  in  1914,  726,000,000  pounds  were 
from  Brazil,  99,000,000  from  Colombia,  60,- 
000,000  from  Venezuela,  45,000,000  from  the 
Central  American  States  and  British  Hon- 
duras, 44,000,000  from  Mexico,  and  37,000,000 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  South 
America,  Java  and  other  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies.  Brazilian  coffee  has  a 
little  more  than  held  its  own  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total ;  Colombia  coffee  has  increased 
from  less  than  3,000,000  to  nearly  ioo,0(A),ooo 
pounds  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
consumer  of  coffee,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Austria-Hungary  hav- 
ing been  in  recent  years  the  next  largest  con- 
sumers. The  domestic  consumption  of  coffee 
is  now  over  ten  pounds  per  capita  as  against 


8.3  pounds  in   1894,  9.3  pounds  in   1884,  6.6 
pounds  in  1874,  ^tnd  Z-T^  pounds  in  1864. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in 
the  importation  of  coffee  into  the  United 
States  and  the  range  of  import  prices  at  de- 
cennial periods  from  1874  to  1914: 

Av.  Imp.  Price. 

Calendar  Year.      Pounds.  Value.    Cents  per  lb. 

1874  288,070,000  $53,a6o,ooo             18.S 

1884 520,960,000  46,900,000               9.0 

1894 587f06o,ooo  90,590,000              25.5 

1904 z, 1 12,7X0,000  87^30,000                7.9 

1914* 1,0x1,070,000  xo4t790,ooo              X0.4 

'Exclusive  of  6,295*000  pounds,  valued  at  $594,000, 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

See  also 
Brazil— Fin  AKCB 

COFFIN,  Rev.  Selden  Jenninjirs 

Rev.  Selden  Jennings  G>f!m,  astronomer, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Lafayette 
College  faculty,  died  Mar  15,  aged  76. 

COINS  AND  COINAGE 

See 
Canada — Finance — Cobalt  coins 
Currency — Pan-American  coins 
Germany — Finance — Iron  coins 

COLLAMORE,  Mrs.  Helen 

Public  bequests  amounting  to  $1,000,000  were 
announced  Apr  29,  through  the  filing  of  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Helen  CoUamore  of  Boston. 
The  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  gets 
$200,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  or  for 
general  uses,  and  $20,000  for  perpetual  free 
beds;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Simmons 
College,  $100,000  each;  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  $20,000  to  aid  Unitarian 
Churches  in  New  England;  Radcliffe  College, 
$20,000,  and  Vassar  College,  $10,000. 

After  many  smaller  bequests  are  paid,  the 
residue  of  the  estate  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital, the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Simmons  Col- 
lege, Radcliffe  College,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  estate  is  valued 
at  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
See  also 
Advertising— Liquor 
Barnard   College 
Columbia  University 
Connecticut  College  for  Women 
Delaware  College 
Cornell  University 
Fraternities 
Harvard  University 
Hindu  University 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 
McGiLL  University 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
Miami  University 

MiDDLEBURY    CoLLEGE 

Nearing,  Dr.  Scott 
Northwestern  University 
Oberlin  College 
Ohio  State  University 
Princeton  University 
Purdue  University 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  General  Edu- 
cation Board 
Suzallo,  Henry 
Tufts  College 
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Univ.  of  Frankfort 
Univ.  of  Illinois 
Univ.  of  Michigan 
Univ.  of  Minnesota 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 
Univ.  of  Ohio 
Univ.  op  Utah 
Vassar  College 
Washington  University 
Wellesley  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Williams  College 
Yale  University 

— Degrees  conferred 

United  States 
According  to  an  article  in  Science  for  Oct  22, 
there  were  conferred,  in  1914,  556  degrees 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  science  by  institu- 
tions competent  to  confer  these  degrees.  This 
number  exceeds  the  number  for  the  jrcar  be- 
fore by  10  per  cent,  and  is  double  the  average 
number  for  the  decennium  beginning  in  1898, 
when  these  records  were  begun.  During  that 
decennium  seven  institutions  conferred  ao^ 
degrees  and  the  remaining  38  institutions  685 
degrees.  The  seven  institutions  still  lead  deci- 
sively, but  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  their 
grouping  has  been  altered.  In  the  first  period, 
Chicago,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale  and  Johns 
Hopkins  each  conferred  an  average  of  over 
30  degrees,  while  the  number  at  Pennsylvania 
and  Cornell  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  20. 
In  the  course  of  later  years  Columbia  has  sur- 
passed Chicago,  and  Harvard  has  not  kept 
equal  with  these  two  universities.  Yale  and 
Johns  Hopkins  have  remained  about  stationary 
and  are  now  grouped  with  Pennsylvania  and 
Cornell. 

The  most  notable  change  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  advanced  work  in  the  state  univer- 
sities. As  American  students  formerly  went 
to  Germany  for  graduate  work,  so  for  a  period 
of  years  students  from  the  central  and  west- 
cm  states  came  to  the  privately  endowed  east- 
em  universities.  They  still  do  so,  but  the 
state  universities  now  provide  men  and  equip- 
ment making  it  possible  to  carry  on  research 
work  to  advantage.  In  1914  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, California  and  Wisconsin  each  con- 
ferred over  twenty  degrees  as  compared  with 
an  average  under  five  in  the  earlier  period. 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Indiana  each  conferred 
six  degrees  in  191 5- 

Of  the  556  degrees  309  were  in  the  natural 
and  exact  sciences,  which  represents  a  relative 
gain  in  them  over  the  earlier  period  during 
which  they  were  responsible  for  less  than  half 
of  the  degrees.  Chemistry,  as  always,  leads, 
the  85  degrees  being  by  far  the  largest  number 
conferred  in  any  subject.  Among  the  sciences 
botany  and  geology  ranked  high  in  I9i4»  and 
appear  to  be  the  sciences  making  the  most 
rapid  gains.  Botany  and  zoology  followed 
chemistry  and  about  equalled  English  and  his- 
tory. 

—National  University  .    ,  .„  ^ 

Representative  Simeon  D.  Fesss  bill  for  a 
national  university,  to  be  located  in  Washing- 
ton, was  favorably  reported  to  the  U.  S.  House 
Feb  2  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 


The  control  of  the  university  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  12  regents,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  institution  would  be  devoted  to 
higher  education,  and  is  intended  as  a  post 
graduate  school,  to  which  graduates  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  might  be  attracted. 

— Woman's  College 

Mrs.  William  Shipman  Douglass,  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs,  said  on 
Ja  18  that  a  site  of  twelve  acres  had  been 
offered  by  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College  as 
the  permanent  location  of  a  woman's  college 
in  New  Jersey.  ^  This  site  is  on  the  outskirts 
of  New  Brunswick  and  near  the  campus  of  the 
State!  Agricultural  College. 

COLOMBIA 

— Finance 

Advices  to  the  State  Department  Mar  8  from 
Bogota  said  that  the  President  of  Colombia, 
acting  under  a  new  law  giving  him  extraordi- 
nary fiscal  powers  to  meet  the  situation  caused 
b^  falling  o£F  in  customs  receipts  since  the 
European  war  began,  had  doubled  the  duty  on 
stamped  paper,  doubled  the  inland  revenue 
stamp  tax,  decreed  the  coinage  of  two  million 
pesos  in  silver,  reduced  the  salaries  of  public 
officials  5  per  cent,  and  taxed  the  exports  of 
gold  I  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  of  woods  $2 
per  cubic  meter. 

COLOR 

The  Textile  Color  Card  Association,  incor- 
porated early  in  Feb,  intends  to  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  the  textile,  garment,  and  mil- 
linery trades,  an  official  color  card  on  which 
shall  be  placed  color  samples  which  have  been 
scientiiically  standardized  under  certain  names. 
Trade  samples  may  be  sent  to  its  office  and 
there  they  will  be  examined  and  the  one  most 
true  to  name  will  be  officially  adopted.  Some 
of  the  colors  for  which  it  desires  the  corre- 
sponding samples  are:  Smoke,  graphite,  dove 
gray,  taupe,  nickel  and  anthracite,  Nile  green, 
sage,  emerald,  olive  and  ocean,  strawberry, 
fuchsia,  scarlet  and  cardinal,  sand,  tan,  gold, 
fawn  and  buff,  ecru,  maize,  lemon,  crow  blue, 
midnight,  Yale,  cornflower,  electric,  Alice  and 
peacodc. 

In  the  work  of  color  selection  for  the 
forthcoming  Standard  Color  Card  of  America, 
the  Textile  Color  Card  Association  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  following  committee 
Mar  24:  Harry  Maurus,  James  Gowans,  A. 
L.  Gifford,  Arthur  N.  Decker,  J.  A.  Marin, 
George  B.  Veit,  W.  J.  R.  Frutchey,  B.  Alt- 
man  &  Co.,  Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Worum- 
bo  Company,  L.  &  E.  Stim,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
Veit,  Son  &  Co.,  and  John '  Wanamaker. 

COLOR  MUSIC 

At  the  last  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Mar  20,  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
New  York  City,  Modest  Altschuler,  the  con- 
ductor produced  the  "Poem  of  Fire,  Prome- 
theus," by  Alexander  Scriabine.  It  was  not 
the  first  performance,  strictly  speaking  in  this 
country,  for  the  music  of  it  had  been  played 
by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  a  fortnight  before. 
But  this  was  the  first  time  the  composition 
was  given  anywhere  complete — ^with  the  ac- 
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companiment  of  "mobile  lights/'  as  effected 
with  the  aid  of  the  clavier  a  lumi^es. 

The  piece  was  performed  in  darkness,  the 
electricity  in  the  hall  being  turned  off.  Be- 
hind the  orchestra,  on  the  rear  wall,  was  a 
screen.  On  this  the  clavier  a  lumi^res,  operat- 
ed by  an  invisible  performer,  threw  changing, 
merging  colored  lights. 

The  theory  of  color  music  is  that  the  seven 
primary  colors  form  the  basis  for  a  scale  and 
can  be  wrought  into  artistic  effects  harmoniz- 
ing with  music.  In  building  an  instrument 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  was  that  of 
regulating  with  minute  exactness  the  length 
of  time  that  a  flash  of  light  would  be  visible 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  vary  the  dura- 
tion of  color  notes.  Another  difficulty  was  in 
building  the  instrument  so  that  the  player 
could  produce  his  colors  with  softness  or 
strength,  to  get  the  effects  which  a  pianist  ob- 
tains by  using  his  pedals.  Another  was  to 
produce  the  colors  in  such  a  way  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  that  spectators  would 
lose  the  illusions  in  efforts  to  guess  where 
the  colors  came  from  and  how  they  were  pro- 
duced. 

The  arrangement  of  the  light  screen  as 
utilized  by  Mr.  Altschuler  is  simple  in  prin- 
ciple but  of  considerable  difficulty  in  applica- 
tion. To  begin  with,  we  have  the  same  twelve 
keys  to  the  octave  as  in  the  piano  keyboard. 
Following  is  the  chromatic  scale  of  a  middle 
octave  with  its  frequency  of  sotmd  waves, 
the  Scriabine  allotment  of  colors  to  corre- 
spond, and  Rimington's  scientific  color  scale 
with  the  corresponding  frequency  of  light  vi- 
brations. It  will  be  noted  that  steel  and 
purple  are  not  found  in  Rimington's  scale, 
while  Scriabine  has  repeated  steel  and  pearl 
blue. 

Vib's  Vib.  Mil. 

Per  Scriabine's  Rim'ton*8  Per 

Key.  Sec.  Col.  Scale.  Col.    Scale.      Sec. 

C    (middle)       256  Red     Deep  Red   ..  395 

C   sharp    ....  277  Violet     Crimaon     ....  433 

D     29Z  Yellow    Orange  Cr.   .  466 

D    sharp    ...  319  Steel    Orange    ....  500 

E     34 «  Pearl  White    . . .  Yel.-Green    .  566 

F     36a  Deep   Red    Yellow    533 

F    sharp     . . .  383  Blue    Green     600 

G     403  Orange     Bluish   Gr.    .  633 

G   sharp    ....  4a6  Purple     Blue-Gr.     . . .  666 

A     447  Green    Indigo     700 

A  sharp   ....  409  Steel    (rep'd)    . .  Deep   Blue    .  733 

B     490  P'l  Blue   (r*d)    .Violet     757 

C    (Invisible  to  eye) 

These  keys  are  arranged  like  those  on  a 
standard  piano,  with  each  octave  divided  into 
seven  white  keys  and  the  five  black  keys. 
The  chromola  having  only  fifteen  keys  (the 
three  extra  keys  over  the  first  octave  simply 
repeat  the  scale  of  the  first  three  colors),  the 
instrument  looks  like  a  foreshortened  piano. 

Each  key  as  pfessed  closes  a  circuit  which, 
after  closing  a  relay,  lights  a  lamp  responding 
to  the  desired  color  and  the  color  is  dif- 
fused in  the  gauze  screen.  At  the  same  time 
two  pedals  are  arranged  which  control  a 
rheostat,  and  by  pressing  one  lever  the  power 
increases  the  mtensity  of  the  flight  and  by 
pressing  the  other  the  power  is  diminished, 
thus  giving  control  of  the  intensity  of  the 
hue  desired. 

See  also 
ScRiABiN,  Alexander  Nicholaevich 
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Photography — Color 

COLORADO 

The  Colorado  House  of  Representatives  on 
final  reading  Mar  10  passed  three  bills  to 
abolish  the  Juvenile  Court.  One  effect  of  the 
bills,  if  passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  Governor,  would  be  to  remove  from  office 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Denver.  Several  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  House  in  voting  for  the 
bills,  stated  that  they  did  so  because  they 
felt  themselves  bound  by  the  action  of  a  party 
caucus. 

The  father  of  the  bills  was  Representative 
E.  M.  Sabin,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  House.  One  of  the 
measures  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  act 
creating  the  Juvenile  Court  The  other  pro- 
vided for  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  the  court 
to  the  District  Court  and  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  judge  to  sit  on  the  District 
bench.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  move 
to  abolish  the  court  as  a  separate  institution 
was  economy,  but  it  was  commonly  known  that 
the  real  object  was  to  get  nd  of  Judge 
Lindsey. 

The  politicians  who  supported  the  movement 
were  those  Judge  Lindsey  had  fought  since  he 
had  been  in  politics.  They  were  then  in  power 
and  did  not  conceal  their  eagerness  for  a 
chance  to  "get  back"  at  the  judge  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court.  Allied  with  them  in  the  support 
of  the  Sabin  bills  were  s^id  to  be  the  coal 
operators,,  who  thought  the  children's  judge 
should  be  punished  for  his  journey  east  in 
behalf  of  the  Ludlow  sufferers.  The  corpora- 
tions Lindsey  castigated  in  his  "Beast  in  the 
Jungle"  were  also  believed  to  be  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  bills. 

Judge  Lindsey's  term  had  two  more  years 
to  run.  Hitherto  it  had  been  impossible  to 
defeat  him  in  elections.  Some  of  his  political 
enemies  agreed  with  his  admirers  that,  should 
the  attempt  to  legislate  him  out  of  office  be  suc- 
cessful, he  would  be  elected  for  a  fourth  term 
in  November,  1916,  by  the  biggest  number  of 
votes  he  had  yet  received.  If  let  alone  these 
politicians  predicted  that  he  would  be  defeated. 
Outside  of  those  persons  directly  attacked  by 
him,  the  public  seemed  to  be  with  him  in  the 
fight  against  his  court.  Men  and  women  open 
in  their  criticism  of  him  were  indignant  at  the 
movement  to  put  the  Juvenile  Court  out  of 
existence  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  rid 
of  the  man  who  presided  over  it. 

The  Colorado  House  of  Representatives  Mar 
15  expelled  Representative  W.  W.  Howland  of 
Denver  on  charges  of  perjury.  Howland,  who 
was  arrested  Mar  13,  was  in  jail  in  default  of 
$2,000  bail  at  the  time  his  membership  in  the 
General  Assembly  was  terminated. 

The  House  unanimously  adopted  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  which  investigated 
charges  that  Howland  received  a  package  of 
money  sent  to  him  in  the  Hotise  Chamber  Feb. 
9,  and  acted  upon  a  resolution  of  expulsion 
presented  by  Speaker  P.  B.  Stewart,  who  head- 
ed the  committee.    The  committee  then  at  its 
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own  request  was  continued  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  special  conunit- 
tee  Rowland  testified  the  package  contained 
$15  in  currency,  the  proceeds  of  a  business 
transaction  in  which  he  was  interested  with 
George  C.  Waterman.  Rowland's  story  was 
confirmed  by  Waterman.  At  a  subsequent 
hearing  Rowland  testified  the  money  came 
from  Dr.  Mary  Bates;  and  was  to  pay  a 
woman  detective  for  work  in  shadowing  John 
S.  Phillips,  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile 
Court. 


Gov.  George  A.  Carson  announced  Apr  12 
that  he  would  veto  the  bill  designed  to  trans- 
fer the  authority  and  duties  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  to  the  District  Court  of  Denver  County. 


W.  W.  Rowland  was  acquited,  July  2,  of  the 
charge  of  perjury.  Judge  John  Perry  in  the 
District  Court  upheld  the  contention  of  How- 
land's  attorney  that  alleged  false  statements 
of  the  defendant  before  a  Grand  Jury  did  not 
constitute  perjury  under  the  Colorado  statutes. 
See  also 

LiNDSEY^  Judge  Ben  B. 

PsoHiBiTioN — Colorado 

Woman  suffrage — Colorado 

Workmen's  compensation — Colorado 

COLORADO  FUEL  AND  IRON  CO. 

A  statement  of  progress  made  under  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  industrial 
representation  plan  was  presented,  Dec  31,  by 
J.  F.  Welborn,  president  of  the  corporation,  to 
the  Colorado  Coal  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Wilson,  consisting  of  Seth  Low, 
Charles  W.  Mills,  and  Patrick  Gilday.  The 
industrial  representation  plan  was  put  into 
effect  in  its  completed  form  during  the  visit 
to  Colorado  in  Sept  and  Oct  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr. 

The  statement  contained  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  the  industrial  representation  plan,  and 
a  declaration  that  the  system  then  in  e£Fect 
included  features  suggested  by  the  Colorado 
Coal  Commission,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
acceptance  of  three  findings  of  the  Anthracite 
Strike  Commission  suggested  by  President 
Wilson  as  applicable  to  conditions  in  Colorado. 

The  statement  included  the  assertion  that 
in  191 5  the  corporation  expended  $57,205  in 
removing  objectionable  buildings  and  erecting 
model  dwellings,  $15,295  in  fencing  the  homes 
of  its  employes  to  encourage  gardening,  and 
$22,971  in  constructing  clubhouses  and  bath- 
houses, with  an  additional  $24,000  expendi- 
ture arranged  for  in  completing  clubhouses 
now  in  course  of  construction — a  total  of 
$1 19*471.  These  disbursements  were  made  in 
"an  effort  to  give  to  the  camps  the  appearance 
of  model  villages.'' 

Sec  also 
Strikes — Coal  miners*  strike,  Colorado 

COLTON,  Bp.  Charles  Henry 

Bishop  Charles  Henry  Colton  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  died  m  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  May 
9.    Bishop  Colton  was  born  in  1848. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER 

See 

Dalles-Celilo  Canal 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

On  June  2  Columbia  University  celebrated 
its  i6ist  commencement  since  the  founding 
of  Kings  College.  2,160  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas were  conferred,  setting  a  new  record. 
630  Master  of  Arts  degrees  were  awarded. 
Not  only  had  Columbia  never  before  granted 
so  many,  but  it  was  said  that  no  other  uni- 
versity had  ever  before  reached  that  record. 
Among  those  who  received  the  degree  were 
270  women. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University,  in  his  annual  report,  submitted 
to  the  public  Nov  14,  placed  the  total  enrol- 
ment at  16,172,  which  made  Columbia  the 
biggest  institution  of  learning  in  this  country.. 
The  faculty  numbered  962  persons. 

The  financial  statement  showed  that  since 
1890,  the  year  Seth  Low  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  $28,085,514.27 
had  been  given  to  the  institution.  Of  this 
amount  about  $23,000,000  was  contributed  in 
the  administration  of  President  Butler,  which 
began  in  2901.  In  1914  the  cash  gifts 
amounted  to  $814,161.19.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  were  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  $113,750  for  the  medical  school  site; 
the  estate  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  $50^000  for  the 
School  of  Journalism  endowment;  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel W.  Brigham,  $20,000;  the  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederic  S.  Lee  Fund,  $20,eDo;  the  estate  of 
Admiral  George  W.  Melville,  $5,^80.15,  and 
George  Ehret,  $2,000. 

See  also 
Cancer  —  Columbia   University   endow- 
ment 

— ^Medical  center 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  plans  of 
Columbia  University  and  the  Presbvteruin  Hos- 
pital to  create  a  great  medical  centre  on 
Washington  Heights  on  the  old  site  of  the 
American  League  Baseball  Park  was  given 
out  in  June. 

To  provide  for  the  new  buildings  and  the 
site,  the  report  says,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  realization  of  the  plans  for  the  proper 
equipment  of  the  Medical  School  the  uni- 
versity must  raise  $7,500,000,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule: 

New  bidg.  for  School  of  Medicine $if750,ooo 

Rebuilding    Vanderbilt    Clinic     450,000 

New    equipment     xoo,ooo 

$3,300,000 
Estimated   value   of   half   of   59th    St.    site, 
half  being  reserved  for  Sloane  Hospital. .      300,000 

Net    cost    of    new    Medical    School    build* 

ings    and    equipment $2,000,000 

Estimated  cost  of  new  site   1,000,000 

Estimated    cost    of    dormitory    400,000 

Endowment    for   sanitary    science    and    pub- 
lic   health     1,000,000 

For    general    endowment     3,100,000 

Total    to   be  raised   by   Columbia $7*500,000 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  sums  needed  by 
the  Presbytrian  Hospital. 
The  plan  calls  for  the  immediate  erection 
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of  a  building  for  administration,  a  building 
to  house  the  medical  sciences,  the  Crocker 
Cancer  Research  laboratories,  and  a  school  of 
sanitary  science  and  public  health,  a  building 
to  house  the  hospital,  with  capacity  for  1,200 
patients;  a  building  for  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic, 
to  serve  also  as  the  out-patient  department  of 
the  hospital ;  dormitories  for  400  medical  stud- 
ents, with  dining  hall  for  students  and  in- 
structors, and  a  building  to  house  a  training 
school  for  nurses  and  to  serve  as  the  nurses' 
home.  The  plan  also  provides  space  for  a 
possible  building  for  the  Sloane  HospitaL  A 
considerable  part  of  the  area  is  to  be  left  for 
future  institutes  or  foundations  which  may 
affiliate  themselves  with  the  hospital  and  the 
university. 

The  buildings  of  the  new  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  must  contain  all  the 
departments  which  are  now  housed  in  the 
present  building  and  in  addition  sufficient 
room  for  the  permanent  location  of  the 
George  Crocker  Cancer  Research  Foundation. 
It  may  be  found  desirable  to  supply  the  nec- 
essary floor  space  by  a  subdivision  into  sev- 
eral buildings  and  to  develop  the  school  as 
separate  institutes.  At  present  a  central 
building  with  executive  offices  and  general 
lecture  rooms  and  two  laboratory  buildings 
should  suffice. 

The  Sloane  Hospital  has  been  developed 
to  so  high  a  grade  of  efficiency,  the  report 
says,  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  leave  it 
in  its  present  situation,  but  space  should  be 
set  aside  for  the  future  use  of  the  Sloane 
Hospital  in  cas^  it  should  ever  be  desired 
to  move  it  to  the  new  site. 

The  plans  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
provide  for  a  building  designed  to  contain 
650  beds.  It  will  include  the  regular  ser- 
vices of  every  general  hospital,  and  in  addi- 
tion eight  separate  ward  services  for  special 
genito-urinary  surgery,  for  orthopedic  sur- 
gery, for  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  nose 
and  throat,  for  diseases  of  children,  for  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  and  for  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  a  ward  service  for  every  de- 
partment represented  in  the  Vanderbilt  Qmic, 
as  well  as  seventy-five  private  rooms.  The 
plans  further  provide  a  prearranged  scheme 
for  largely  increasing  the  plant 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
is  at  present  maintained  at  an  estimated  de- 
ficiency of  about  $150,000  a  year.  A  careful 
study  of  the  needs  for  a  new  department  of 
sanitation  and  public  health  shows  that  for 
the  purpose  an  addition  is  needed  to  the 
funds  of  the  university  to  meet  an  addi- 
tional annual  expenditure  of  $40,000.  In  ad- 
dition, the  hospital  will  need  sums  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  entire  plant  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity. The  building  of  a  650-bed  hospital 
involves  a  construction  of  $3,250,000.  If  575 
beds  are  ward  beds,  an  endowment  of  $9,200,- 
000  is  necessary  to  capitalize  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  whole.  The  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital has  an  accumulated  property  value  of 
about  $7,00,000,000.  If  this  be  applied  to  the 
development  of  the  new  site,  $1,000,000  must 
go  for  land,  $3,000,000  for  construction,  and 
$3,000,000  for  endowment. 


The  entire  school  hospital  plan  needs  $14,- 
500,000. 

COM  AN,  Katharine. 

Katharine  Coman,  the  professor  emeritus  of 
economics  and  sociology,  Wellesley  College, 
died  on  Ja  11  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  atter  a  long 
illness,  aged  57. 

COMETS 

The  reappearance  Of  Metcalf's  comet,  dis- 
covered in  1906  by  the  clergyman-astronomer 
of  that  name,  was  announced  at  the  Harvard 
Observatory  Feb  18. 


A  direct  photograph  of  Mellish's  comet, 
made  at  the  Lowell  Observatory  Apr  20, 
showed  a  tail  composed  of  two  divergent 
branches,  the  longer  one  of  which  was  prob- 
ably not  less  than  3,ooo„ooo  miles  in  lensth. 

Observations  of  the  spectrum  of  the  comet, 
it  was  announced  Apr  23,  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  usual  cometary  gases.  Cyanogen 
is  one  of  its  more  prominent  constituents,  but 
appears  in  this  comet  in  peculiar  spectroscopic 
form,  which  may  be  of  special  scientific  in- 
terest, while  hydro-carbon  is  less  prominent 
than  in  most  comets.  Other  gases  or  vapors 
were  evidenced  in  the  spectrum,  but  were  not 
identified. 

Observation  and  photographs  made  of  the 
Mellish  comet  at  the  Lowell  Observatory  in 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  by  Professor  Lampland  and  E. 
C.  Slipher,  indicated  that  the  comet  had  broken 
up.  What  forces  or  accident  of  approach  oc- 
casioned the  disruption,  it  was  said  May  24, 
had  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  discovery  of  a  comet  visible  with  a  small 
telescope  was  announced  in  a  cablegram  re- 
ceived at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  May  18, 
from  Dr.  Felix  Aguilar,  of  La  Plata,  Argen- 
tina. Dr.  Aguilar  said  the  comet  was  found 
by  Delavan.  Its  position  at  4  A.  M.,  May  17, 
was  right  ascension  33  minutes,  i  second;  de- 
clination minus  2  degrees,  5  minutes,  31 
seconds. 


The  discovery  of  a  comet  visible  in  a  small 
telescope  was  announced  Sept  22  by  Professor 
Edward  C.  Pickering,  Director  of  Harvard 
Observatory.  The  comet  was  first  seen  on 
Sept  19  by  John  E.  Mellish  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  in  right  ascension  10  hours  29 
minutes  declination  plus  26  degrees  39  min- 
utes. A  telegram  received  at  the  Harvard 
Observatory  said  that  on  Sept.  20  the  comet 
was  observed  independently  of  Mellish's  dis- 
covery by  Professor  Aitken  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, Mount  Hamilton,  Cal. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  comet  by  Professor 
Taylor,  stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
was  announced  in  a  cablegram  from  Copen- 
hagen received  at  the  Harvard  Observatorv. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  5.  The  comet  was 
sighted  first  near  Delta  Orionis,  the  left-hand 
star  in  the  belt  of  Orion.  The  posijtion  of  the 
comet  was  computed  by  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory  on  Dec.  6,  as  6  hours,  9 
minutes,  57  seconds,  Greenwich  mean  time,  or 
Dec  7i  12  hours,  13  minutes,  56  seconds  A.  M. 
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Eastern  standard  time,  was  right  ascension  5 
hours,  22  minutes,  42.9  seconds,  and  declina- 
tion north  I  minute  36  seconds.  It  was  said 
that  the  comet  could  be  seen  through  a  small 
telescope. 

COMMERCE 

See 

Subhead  G)MMERce  under  names  of  coun- 
tries 

— European  War  effects 

Great  Britain  has  lost  far  less  trade  during 
the  war  than  any  of  her  allies,  accordin^^  to 
figures  gathered  b^  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce (made  public  Apr  10).  France's  sacri- 
fice of  American  trade  has  been  seven  times  as 
great  as  that  of  England. 

During  the  seven  months  ending  with  Janu- 
ary, 1915,  the  approximate  decrease  in  the  value 
of  goods  exported  by  the  allies  to  the  United 
States  was:  Great  Britain,  $4,265,000;  Belgium, 
$9,245,000 ;  France,  $29,600,000. 

Germany's  sales  of  goods  tq  the  United  States 
in  the  same  period  fell  off  $13,800,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  seven  months  ending  with  Janu- 
arvj  1914. 

Each  of  the  four  nations  named  experienced 
both  gains  and  losses  in  their  various  lines  of 
exports.  Britain's  gains  were  $13,630,000,  loss- 
es, $17,900,000;  Belgium  gained  $930,000  and 
lost  $10,200,000;  France  gained  $1,000,000  and 
lost  $30,600,000;  Germany  gained  $1,800,000 
and  lost  $15,600,000. 

The  chief  losses  in  England's  export  trade 
to  the  United  States  were  in  rubber,  uncut 
diamonds,  pig  tin,  tin  plate,  carpets,  cocoa, 
copper,  embroideries  and  trimmings,  jute  fab- 
rics, linens,  furs,  hides  and  skins,  iron  and  its 
products,  gin,  whiskey  and  tea.  Her  chief 
gains  were  in  exports  of  art  works,  opium, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  wool,  leather  and 
its  products,  paper  and  books,  cut  diamonds. 

Belgium's  chief  losses  were  in  crude  rubber, 
horses,  flax,  linens,  furs,  hides  and  skins,  and 
cut  and  uncut  diamonds.  Crude  rubber  and 
uncut  diamonds  were  the  biggest  totals.  Her 
onhr  considerable  gain  was  in  wool. 

France's  principal  losses  were  in  art  works, 
autos,  cotton  goods,  crockery,  walnuts,  furs, 
millinery,  hides  and  skins,  paper  and  books, 
gems,  silk  fabrics,  laces  and  brandy  and  wines. 
The  biggest  items  of  loss  were  wines,  silks, 
gems,  art  works  and  embroideries.  Her  large 
gains  were  in  leather  and  woollen  goods. 

Germany's  chief  losses  were  in  art  works, 
embroideries,  linens,  furs,  calf  skins,  crude 
rubber,  leather  gloves,  printing  paper,  clover, 
silks  and  embroideries,  and  wines.  Her  large 
gains  were  in  leather  and  wool  goods. 

The  net  losses  of  the  Allies  in  exports  to 
America,  as  compared  with  Germany,  were: 
Allies,  $43,000,000;  Germany,  $13,800,600. 

There  is  practically  no  direct  trade  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  so  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  figures. 


The  February  report  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington, 
issued  Apr  19,  showed  that  the  great  impetus 


which  the  war  has  given  to  American  export 
trade  in  the  first  few  months  of  1915  has  not 
been  able  to  overcome  the  shrinkage  from  the 
same  cause.  In  a  summary  of  the  total  exports 
and  imports  for  the  eight  months  from  July  i. 
1914,  to  Feb  28,  1915,  the  statistics  prove  that 
while  certain  artides,  which  are  in  great  de- 
mand for  use  in  war,  have  been  sent  out  in 
larger  quantities,  still  the  decrease  in  such 
products  as  cotton  and  machinery  has  fallen 
below  the  total  increase  by  more  than  sixty 
millions. 

The  greatest  increase  has  been  in  breadstuffs, 
which  in  1914  were  sent  abroad  to  the  value 
of  $120,000,000,  while  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  1914-1915  fiscal  year  the  value  of  the 
exports  reached  $397,000,000.  This  increase 
has  naturally  been  to  the  advantage  of  agri- 
cuhural  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  gain 
here  has  been  more  than  o  :set  by  the  decrease 
in  the  value  of  cotton  exported.  The  exporta- 
tion of  the  latter  in  1914  reached  the  sum  of 
approximately  $500,000,000,  but  the  same  prod- 
uct exported  in  a  similar  period  in  191 5  is 
less  than  one-half  that  araoimt,  or  $243,000,000. 
The  gain,  therefore,  does  not  compensate  for 
the  loss. 

In  the  exportation  of  horses,  there  has  been 
remarkable  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  In  1914  the  purchasing  for  foreign  pur- 
poses reached  the  comparatively  insignificant 
sum  of  less  than  $2,000,000,  while  for  191 5  the 
buyers  from  abroad  have  expended  more  than 
$30,000,000  for  American  animals.  The  profit 
in  this  particular  instance,  however,  has  been 
overbalanced  by  the  loss  in  exportations  of 
wood  and  its  manufactures,  which  amounted 
to  $68,000,000,  approximately,  in  I9i4«  and  to 
$32,000,000  in  1915. 

In  the  exportation  of  wool,  the  increase  has 
been  from  slightly  above  $3,000,000  to  more 
than  $17,000,000 ;  but  here  again  the  pessimistic 
fact  creeps  up  that  the  exportation  of  copper, 
which  in  1914  reached  the  total  of  $96,000,000, 
decreased  to  the  sum  of  $58,<)00,ooo.  It  might 
also  be  pointed  out  that  though  the  sale  of 
leather  and  its  products  has  made  a  gain  of 
nearly  $30,000,000  from  its  1914  standing  of 
$37,000,000,  the  decrease  of  transactions  in 
the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  amounts  to 
$50,000,000. 

It  appears  from  the  following  table  that  of 
the  nineteen  products  in  which  there  has  been 
the  greatest  fluctuation  in  exportation  nine 
have  increased  and  ten  have  decreased.  But 
the  decreases  have  greatly  outweighed  the 
gains.  From  another  table  published  below  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  total  imports  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  have  fallen 
off  $i5),  166,000.  In  the  same  time  the  total 
exports  have  fallen  off  $61,256,000.  The  total 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  it  is  thus 
seen,  has  decreased  $221,422,000  on  account  of 
the  war,  in  spite  of  the  lower  tariff,  which 
would  probably  have  stimulated  imports  under 
normal  circumstances. 

Comparing  the  statistics  on  exports  for  the 
eight  months  ending  Feb  28,  I9i5»  with  the 
similar  period  in  1914,  we  get  the  following 
results  as  to  individual  items : 
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1914.  I9»5. 

Horses  $1,816,000  $32,606,000 

Breadstuffs  120,935,000  367,395,000 

Automobiles   i9f939*ooo  ^4,959,000 

Railway  cars  9>oo8,ooo  2,637,000 

Chemicals   1 7,523,000  22,904,000 

Coal    42,227,000  35fa58»ooo 

Copper    96,932>ooo  5^,569*000 

Cotton  498,933*000  243,948,000 

Cotton    manufactures. *34*77o,ooo  42,674,000 

Electrical    machinery i7i723,ooo  12,205,000 

Furs  and  skins 11,445,000  2,481,000 

Firearms^ 2,421,000  6,448,000 

All    machinery 77r3^7*ooo  52,929,000 

Iron  and  steel  mfrs 171,627,000  121,306,000 

Leather  goods 37,581,000  69,816,000 

Oils    99,740,000  84,952,000 

Sugar  1,303,000  19,645,000 

Wood  and  mfrs 68,366,000  32,047,000 

Wool  3,058,000  17,428,000 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  the  eight  months  of  war  condition  from 
July  I,  1914,  to  Feb  28,  1915,  including  imports 
and  exports,  shows  a  decrease  as  follows,  com- 
pared with  the  similar  period  of  last  year : 

1914.  1915. 

Imports    $1,215,797,000  $it055,63i,ooo 

Exports    1,695,722,000  1,634,466,000 

Total   $2,911,519,000  $2,690,097,000 


Figures  available  May  25  on  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of 
the  European  conflict,  showed  that  the  total 
imports  of  every  civilized  nation  had  dimin- 
ished materially,  and  that  the  exports  of  every 
nation  except  the  United  States  had  suffered 
a  marked  decrease.  The  imports  of  the  United 
States  diminished  about  $200,000,000,  but  the 
exports  increased  to  approximately  a  similar 
sum.  The  total  of  American  commerce  re- 
mained comparatively  the  same  as  for  a  year 
ago.  Of  all  foreign  countries,  the  United 
Kingdom  perhaps  suffered  least  in  the  matter 
of  commerce,  in  comparison  with  other  nations. 
The  British  Empire  lost  about  $300,000,000  in 
imports  and  about  $500,000,000  in  exports. 
Canada  felt  the  decrease  in  imports  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  $100,000,000,  but  showed  little 
falling  off  in  exports. 

France  lost  heavily  about  60  per  cent  in  im- 
ports and  about  75  per  cent  in  exports. 


A  table  compiled  in  the  May  issue  of  "The 
Americas"  published  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  gave  comparisons  of  the 
trade  of  various  countries. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  as  shown  by  their  imports 
and  exports,  since  the  war  began,  were  as 
follows : 

IMPORTS  OF  PERIOD  BEGINNING  AUGUST  1. 

Months      1913-1914.         1914-1915. 

United    States....  9        $1,433*400,000  $1,230,300,000 

United    Kingdom.  8  2.350,500,000  2,151,100,000 

Canada    8  394,200,000  285,700,000 

France    6  827,300,000  336,300,000 

l\a\y 6  343*900,000  185,900,000 

Spain     6  126,500,000  77,400,000 

Switzerland*    ....  6  183,900,000  104,600,000 

Argentina*   6  206,300,000  98,300,000 

Japan     6  163,100,000  103,700,000 

India    6  339,900,000  220,100,000 

Egypt     6  75,900,000  31,700,000 

South  Africa 6  109,900,000  71,500,000 

Russia   5  279,800,000  80,300,000 

Brazil    5  127,100,000  53.50o,ooo 

Australia   5  178,800,000  128,900,000 


EXPORTS  OF  PERIOD  BEGINNING  AUGUST  i. 

United   States 9  $1,885,100,000  $2,050,100,000 

United    Kingdom.  8  1,927,100,000  1,425,900,000 

Canada    8  313,900,000  292,200,000 

France    6  656,900,000  1 72,300,000 

Italy    6  252,500,000  1 81 ,500,000 

Spain     6  104,500,000  89,500,000 

Switzerland*    ....  6  138,200,000  94,400,000 

Argentina*   6  185,400,000  132,400,000 

Japan    6  171,300,000  129,500,000 

India   6  383,900,000  218,900,000 

Egypt    . . .  .^ 6  102,200,000  50,100,000 

South    Africa....  6  64,200,000  21,700,000 

Russia    5  376,200,000  43,800,000 

Brazil    5  164,500,000  93,900,000 

Australia   5  187,800,000  101,200,000 

*Period  begins  July  ist. 

COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  Macon 
See 
Banks  and  banking — Frauds  and  rob- 
beries 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
BELGIUM 

See 
Belgium — Commission  for  the   Reuef 
of  Belgium 

COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT 

Boise,  III, 

An  attack  on  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  Boise,  Idaho,  is  operat- 
ing, was  made  Feb  i,  through  the  passage  of 
a  bill  by  the  house  permitting  a  vote  to  be 
taken  in  the  Spring  of  1915  to  abolish  it 

BuJSfalo,  N.  K. 

Arthur  W.  Krienheder,  Charles  M.  Heald, 
Charles  B.  Hill  and  John  F.  Malone  were 
elected  city  commissioners  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Nov  2,  under  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, in  effect  Jan  i.  Of  the  four  can- 
didates two  are  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats. The  commissioners  with  Mayor  Louis 
P.  Fuhrmann  will  control  the  affairs  of  the 
city,  the  mayor's  continuance  in  office  having 
been  provided  for  in  the  commission  charter 
bill.  The  intense  interest  in  the  charter  ques- 
tion brought  out  the  heaviest  registration 
and  vote  ever  recorded  in  Buffalo.  The  cam- 
paign was  nonpartisan  in  character.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  election  was  the  overthrow  of  Col. 
Francis  G.  Ward,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  public  works  for  fourteen 
years. 

Joliet,  III. 

Women's  votes  won  commission  government 
for  Joliet,  111.,  on  Feb  2.  Their  majority  of 
582  in  favor  of  the  proposition  offset  the  male 
majority  of  175  cast  against  it.  This  car- 
ried the  project  by  407  ballots  and  ended  a 
spirited  campaign.  Two  years  before  the  com- 
mission form  lost  by  108  votes. 

COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELA- 
TIONS, New  Unofficial 

A  new  committee  on  industrial  relations 
was  formed  early  in  Nov.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  late 
federal  committee  of  that  name,  proposing  to 
continue  the  work  of  investigation  along  the 
lines  of  the  defunct  committee.  It  was,  how- 
ever, without  the  power  to  subpoena  witnesses. 
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COMMISSION   ON   INDUSTRIAL   RELA- 
TIONS,  U.  S. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  reopened  its  hearings  Jan  i8  in 
New  York  City.  The  commission  was  com- 
posed of  three  representatives  each  of  the 
employers,  the  employed  and  the  general 
public.    The  members  of  the  commission  were : 

F.  P.  Walsh.  Missouri,  chairman;  ^ohn  R.  Commons, 
Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  J.  Jaorden  Hamman^  representing 
the  public;  R.  H.  Aisbton,  Illinois;  Hams  Weinstock* 
Calizomia,  and  S.  Thurston  Ballard,  Kentucky,  rep- 
resenting the  employers,  and  John  B.  Lennon,  Illinois; 
James  O'Conneli,  i)istrict  of  Columbia,  and  A.  B. 
Garretson,  Iowa,  representing  the  employed. 

On  Jan  i8,  Roger  W.  Bagson,  the  busi- 
ness statistician,  attributed  the  present  indus- 
trial unrest  to  "absentee  control"  of  industry. 
Samuel  Untermyer,  who  was  counsel  to  the 
Pujo  committee,  declared  that  banks  were  the 
real  controlling  power  of  wages  and  de- 
nounced the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Ida  M.  Tarbell  on  Ja  19,  ad- 
vocated scientific  management  and  co-opera- 
tion with  employees.  The  following  day  Dan- 
iel Guggenheim,  the  mine  magnate,  declared 
that  both  the  state  and  the  rich  must  improve 
labor  conditions.  Edward  J.  Berwind,  the  coal 
operator,  told  of  welfare  work  in  35  mining 
camps,  George  W.  Perkins  suggested  co-opera- 
tion, with  federal  regulation.  Henry  Ford,  the 
automobile  manufacturer  declared  "we  will 
guarantee  to  take  every  man  out  of  Sing  Sing 
and  make  a  man  of  him"  and  added  that  the 
Ford  company's  profit  sharing  plan  had  helped 
to  earn  it  $25,000,000  extra  a  year.  Samuel 
Gompers  declared  that  the  present  unrest  and 
discontent  were  forerunners  of  reform.  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  the  industrial  expert,  testified  on 
the  23d  that  the  contrast  between  political 
liberties  and  industrial  absolutism  was  the 
cause  of  our  industrial  unrest,  and  the  remedy 
was  industrial  democracy.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  who  gave  evidence  on  the  25th  dis- 
claimed responsibility  for  the  Colorado  coal 
strike  and  the  following  day  told  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  benevolent  institutions  under  in- 
vestigation, estimating  the  amount  given  by 
his  father  for  philanthropic  purposes  at  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  On  the  27th  he 
discussed  Colorado  conditions  with  "Mother 
Jones"  the  labor  leader  at  his  office.  On  com- 
pleting his  testimony  (Ja  27)  Rockefeller  was 
cheered  by  the  spectators.  The  following  day 
he  invited  to  his  office  several  leaders  among 
Colorado  miners  for  a  conference  on  Colorado 
conditions.  Ivy  L.  Lee,  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  and  Robert  Futton  Cutting  testified  on 
the  28th.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeri- 
tus of  Harvard  University,  advocated  that 
labor  have  a  compelling  voice  in  the  regula- 
tion of  a  corporation's  affairs  and  denounced 
boycott  and  black  list  (Ja  29),  while  Dr.  John 
Hayes  Hammond,  the  mining  engineer,  de- 
nounced the  tactics  of  certain  union  leaders, 
and  favored  an  American  wage  standard  and 
the  restriction  of  immigration.  John  R.  Law- 
son,  Colorado  strike  leader,  criticized  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  .declared  mil- 
lions withheld  from  workers  were  given  away 
in  "showy  generosity."  On  the  30th  Amos  R. 
Pinchot  attacked  the  Associated  Press  and 
charity  foundations. 


John  Mitchell,  ex-president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  on  Feb  i  declared 
the  scheme  of  collective  bargaining  suggested 
to  the  Rockefeller  interests  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King  "simply  absurd"  as*  a  plan  for  settling 
labor  troubles.    He  said  that  unorganized  men 
would  select  as  representatives  only  men  the 
bosses  wanted.  '  The  same  day  J.  P.  Morgan 
told  the  Commission  that  he  had  no  opinions 
to  offer  on  many  of  the  problems  being  con- 
sidered, and  that  he  believed  a  director  of  a 
large  corporation  is  not  responsible  for  labor 
conditions    in    the    establishments    which    he 
directs.    John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr^  was  again 
attacked  on  Feb  2  by  Edward  P.  Costigan, 
who    termed    him   a    "narrowly   biased    and 
vicious   money  maker."     Jerome  D.  Greene, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion came  to  the  defense  of  that  institution 
that  afternoon,   declaring  that  the  character 
of  the  men  carrying  on  the  work  guaranteed  its 
motives  and  purposes.    He  continued  his  tes- 
timony  the   following  day,   holding  that  the 
"interlocking    directorates"     in    the     several 
Rockefeller  boards  did  not  constitute  a  men- 
ace, as  had  been  said,  and  the  freedom  of  such 
institutions  as  were  financed  by  the  Founda- 
tion would  not  be  impaired.    In  the  afternoon 
two  women  from  Colorado  told  terrible  stories 
of  the  "Ludlow  massacre."     They  were  fol- 
lowed by  John  R.  Lawton,  who  supplemented 
his  former  testimony  by  declaring  that  twelve 
mining  laws  had  been  repeatedly  broken  by 
the  Colorado  operators.    Morris  Hillquit  testi- 
fied the  same  day,  assailing  the  Rockefeller 
philanthropic   foundations  as  "at  the  bottom 
business  enterprises."    He  continued  his  attack 
on  the  4th.     On  that  day  the  matter  of  the 
strike  at  Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  was  brought  up  be- 
fore the  Commission,  a  striker  testifying  that 
he  had  found  it  impossible  to  support  his  fam- 
ily on  $1.60  a  day.     A.  Barton  Hepburn,  a 
director  in  the  concern  involved  in  the  strike, 
admitted  that  these  wages  seemed  low.     On 
the  5th.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  a  resum^  of 
his  relations  with  labor,  stating  that  with  the 
exception  of  one  dispute  which  involved  con- 
tract breaking  on  the  part  of  the  men  he  had 
never   found  a  determined  effort  to  commit 
wrong  on  the  part  of  labor.    He  said  that  up 
to  the  close  of   1914  his   donations  totalled 
$324,657,399.     John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  who 
testified  the  same  day,  said  that  he  had  made 
public  gifts  of  $250,000,000.     He  stoutly  de- 
fended his  motives  in  creating  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.     He   conceded   labor's    right   to 
organize.    The  commission  adjourned  its  hear- 
ings on  the  6th  announcing  that  its  investiga- 
tion would  be  resumed  in  (Hiicago  early  in 
March,    when   labor   conditions    in   the    rail- 
way industries  would  be  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
It  was  given  out  that  later  the^  commission 
would    investigate    laboo*    conditions    in    the 
Michigan  metal  mines,  in  the  textile  industry 
in  Georgia  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  steel 
industry.    It  was  said  that  the  following  re- 
forms would  be  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion: Establishment  of  a  federal  labor  bureau, 
witih  branches  in  every  postoffice  in  the  United 
power  to  tender  mediation  in  all  industrial 
disputes  in  industries  which  do  an  interstate 
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business;  Suggestions  that  all  corporations 
establish  welfare  boards  in  their  organizations 
and  make  it  easy  for  an  employe  with  a  griev- 
ance to  present  the  same  to  a  responsible 
official  for  consideration.  The  commission 
it  was  said,  would  be  unanimous  in  the  sug* 
gestions.  But  on  the  weighty  questions  like 
labor's  demanded  share  in  profits,  for  repre- 
sentation on  boards  of  directors,  public  owner- 
ship and  control  of  utilities,  and  the  like,  the 
making  of  the  report  will  find  the  commission 
divided. 


mission,  and  Professor  McCarthy,  growing  out 
of  the  plans  for  spending  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  continuing  the  work 
of  the  commission,  was  responsible  for  Pro- 
fessor McCarthy's  resignation. 


On  Feb  15,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  who  had  re- 
turned from  New  York  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
said :  "The  commission  is  not  yet  through  with 
the  Rockefeller  and  other  foundations,  and  is 
not  yet  ready  to  announce  any  findings :  but 
this  much  can  be  said :  The  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation is  entirely  without  the  realm  of  gov- 
ernmental control.  The  bill  for  its  incorpora- 
tion was  withdrawn  from  Congress  before  it 
was  acted  on,  and  it  now  exists  under  a  New 
York  charter,  without  any  of  those  safeguards 
that  would  have  been  imposed  upon  it  if  it  had 
received  Federal  authority.  The  powers  it 
claims  and  is  exercising  are  practically  un- 
limited as  are  its  financial  resources.  They 
are  powers  which  ought  to  challenge  the  at- 
tention of  every  thoughtful  American  citizen. 
Whether  such  powers  can  safely  be  permitted 
in  the  hands  of  any  authority  less  than  that 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  a 
question  which  will  form  an  important  part  of 
the  commission's  forthcoming  report." 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  filed,  Feb  22,  with  the 
commission  a  full  statement  of  the  gifts  and 
pledges  which  it  has  made  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1913,  the  first  gift  being  made  Dec  5, 
1913,  and  of  the  money  expended  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  own  philanthropies. 

The  total  pledged  and  spent  by  the  Founda- 
tion is  $6,180,1(^.64;  but  a  considerable  part 
of  this  sum  had  not  been  expended  as  yet,  be- 
ing in  pledges  of  yearly  sums  for  periods  of 
five  or  ten  years;  and  much  of  it  was  made 
conditional  on  the  raising  of  stipulated  sums 
by  the  beneficiaries. 

The  commission  resumed  its  hearings,  Mar 
15,  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Charging  "interlocked  parasites  of  the  first 
degree"  with  responsibility  for  the  fact  that 
of  95,000  Oklahoma  farmers,  eighty  per  cent 
stagger  under  mortgages,  "Pat"  Nagle,  of 
Kingfisher,  Okla.,  editor  of  the  Tenant  Far' 
mer,  testified  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Mar  18,  before 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. Mr.  Nagle  said  that  100,000  tenants  are 
excluded  from  jury  service. 


Professor  Charles  McCarthy  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  resigned  as  director  of  the 
Research  and  Investigation  Department  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Mar  29. 
He  was  said  to  have  disagreed  with  chairman 
Walsh  on  methods  of  work.  It  became  known, 
Apr  I,  that  a  serious  personal  difference  be- 
tween Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  com- 


The  Commission  began  its  investigation  on 
April  5  at  Chicago  of  a  number  of  corpora- 
tions with  headquarters  in  that  city.  The  Pull- 
man Palace  Car  Company  was  the  first  to  be 
investigated.  L.  S.  Hungerford,  general  man- 
ager, the  first  witness,  said  the  company  em- 
ploys 2500  conductors  and  6500  porters.  Con- 
ductors generally  get  from  $70  to  $90  a  month. 
A  few  favored  ones  get  $100.  Porters  get 
from  $27.50  to  $35  a  month.  In  spite  of  the 
low  wages,  Mr.  Hungerford  said  the  porter's 
positions  are  sought  after  on  account  of  the 
tips.  He  evaded  all  questions  as  to  the  social 
responsibility  of  the  company  but  admitted 
that  attempts  to  organize  the  men  had  been 
met  by  summary  discharge  of  those  active  in 
the  movement. 

Pullman  sleeping  car  porters  went  on  the 
witness  stand  Apr  6  and  told  the  Commission 
just  what  the  tipping  system  meant  to  them. 
They  said  they  couldn't  pay  expenses  on  the 
road  with  the  salaries,  to  say  nothing  of  pay- 
ing rents  and  maintaining  families. 

President  Newcomb  Carlton  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and  S.  J.  Konen- 
kamp,  President  of  the  Commercial  Telegra- 
phers' Union  of  America,  testified  Apr  12  re- 
garding the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
the  commercial   telegraphers. 

Mr.  Carlton  caused  a  mild  sensation  by  say- 
ing :  "I  believe  that  the  telegraphers  are  under- 
paid. I  think  they  ought  to  make  more  money 
than  they  do.  Ten  years  ago  a  Morse  teleg- 
rapher received  $18.  It  is  now  $23.  It  was 
$13.50  for  women,  and  it  is  now  $18.  My  own 
view  is  that  a  first-telegrapher  should  be  able 
to  earn  at  least  $5  a  day  for  nine  hours." 

The  witness  stated  that  his  company  has 
one  of  the  best  pension  and  relief  organiza- 
tions in  the  country,  and  it  costs  the  men  no- 
thing. Half  a  million  dollars  was  expended  on 
it  last  year,  he  said. 

Five  Postal  Telegraph  Company  telegra^ 
phers,  suddenly  subpoenaed  to  appear  befoit 
the  Commission  Apr  14,  unanimously  contra- 
dicted testimony  of  Edward  G.  Reynolds,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  company,  who  said  that 
conditions  of  employment  were  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Reynolds  remarked  that  the  commission  . 
could  confirm  his  statement  by  asking  the  men. 
The  five  witnesses  said  that  none  of  the  opera- 
tors were  satisfied,  in  the  main  because  they 
thought  they  did  too  much  work  for  too  little 
money ;  they  knew  no  way  to  obtain  redress  of 
grievances. 

The  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  re- 
plied Apr  15  to  the  grievance^  made  by  five 
of  its  operators  through  T.  N.  Powers,  man- 
ager of  the  operating  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago office  who  said  that  they  were  compara- 
tively new  men  and  were  not  representative. 

The  Chicago  heading  was  concluded  Apr  16 
with  an  inquiry  of  the  working  conditions 
and  wages  in  local  packing  houses.  The 
witnesses  were  J.  Ogden  Armour,  President 
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of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  J.  E.  O'Hern,  his 
Superintendent  of  Plants.  The  essential  part 
of  Mr.  Armour's  testimony,  bearing  on  repeat- 
ed testimony  of  others  that  organization  is  the 
remedy  through  which  working  men  may  at- 
tain their  rights,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  unionization  of  his  employes. 
He  cited  the  strike  of  1904  when  the  offer  of 
the  packers  to  arbitrate  was  declined,  he  said. 
The  union,  he  declared,  was  crushed  and  since 
then  organizers  have  been  discouraged.  The 
witness  said  he  kept  in  touch  with  employes 
in  their  homes  through  welfare  workers.  Em- 
ployees are  privileged  to  appeal  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  when  they  think  that 
subordinate  officials  deal  unjustly  with  them. 

The  commission,  Apr  23,  made  a  part  of 
its  record  a  mass  of  correspondence  not  only 
showing  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  that  the 
Rockefellers  were  personally  in  constant  touch 
with  every  phase  of  the  Colorado  coal  strike 
situation,  but  that  they  knew  the  strike  was 
coming,  and  .were  prepared  for  it 

In  reply  to  the  attack  made  by  Mr.  Walsh, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  issued  a  statement 
Apr  25,  in  which  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Walsh 
"made  statements  and  announced  conclusions 
which  are  unwarranted,"  without  ascertaining 
whether  his  inferences  were  correct,  and  in 
some  respects  "he  has  even  falsified  the  record 
itself."  Mr.  Rockefeller's  statement  "in  self- 
defense"  followed  a  preliminary  denial  of  Mr. 
Walsh's  allegations. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  in  an- 
swering the  charge  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  that  he  had  made  public  private  cor- 
respondence, said  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  2 
that  "no  matter  which  has  to  do  with  break- 
ing down  the  civic  organism  of  the  State  or 
country  can  be  called  private." 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pullman  Car  Com- 
pany, and  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  declared 
as  a  witness  May  4  before  the  Commission 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  that  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, in  employing  6,500  colored  car  porters, 
had  been  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
the  age  and  had  secured  to  the  negro  race  its 
greatest  advance  in  honest  labor.  To  ques- 
tions he  admitted  that  the  wages  of  the  Pull- 
man porter  were  $27.50  a  month  and  the 
public  was  relied  upon  to  make  up,  in  tips, 
the  rest  of  a  living  wage.  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
that  the  dividends  paid  by  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany in  1914  amounted  to  $161,000,000,  and 
agreed  that  the  company  was  willing  to  "cap- 
italize the  ^ood  nature  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic" that  paid  these  tips. 

In  the  name  of  President  Wilson,  Joseph 
P.  Tumulty,  secretary  to  the  President,  de- 
clined to  furnish  to  the  Commission  a  letter 
to  the  President  from  Governor  Ammons  of 
Colorado,  concerning  the  Colorado  miners' 
strike. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  an- 
swering charges  of  unfairness  to  organized 
labor  before  the  Commission  May  5.  declared 
through  its  vice-president,  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
that    it   did   not   oppose    organization   of    its 


employees,  but  did  insist  upon  the  "open 
shop"  principle  and  opposed  unions  with  affili- 
ations which  might  bring  on  sympathetic 
strikes. 

The  most  sensational  testimony  given  at  the 
hearing  May  6  was  that  of  ex-Mayor  Samuel 
M.  Hoyer,  of  Altoona,  who  told  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the 
strike  in  that  city  in  191 1  and  the  control  that 
corporation  was  reported  to  wield  in  the  affairs 
of  Altoona  as  "a  corporation-controlled"  city. 

"Mother"  Jones  related  her  autobiography 
May  13  to  the  Industrial  Commission.  "Not  a 
question  interrupted  her  and  she  proceeded 
in  her  quaint  way  without  being  tied  down 
to  geography  or  continuity  of  events.  At 
times  her  narrative  became  tragic  and  again 
witty.  W.  D.  Haywood,  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
finished  his  statement  to  the  commission  de- 
nouncing Socialism  as  wholly  incapable  of  bet- 
tering the  labor  world. 

"Mother"  Jones  May  14  told  the  story  of  the 
Colorado  coal  mine  strike.  When  the  time 
came  for  her  to  give  her  ideas  of  remedial 
measures  in  the  labor  struggle  she  demanded 
that  all  private  detective  agencies  and  or- 
gsuiizations  should  be  prohibited  by  law  and 
with  them  the  system  of  gunmen  employment 
agencies.  She  advocated  government  owner- 
ship. 

Anton  Johannsen,  a  labor  organizer,  testi- 
fied May  15  as  to  conditioQS  in  the  structural 
iron  workers  strikes  and  in  labor  struggles  in 
California,  and  Daniel  Davenport,  counsel  for 
the  American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  and 
Thomas  Spelling,  ex-counsel  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  also  were  questioned. 
Both  Davenport  and  Spelling  criticised  the 
Qayton  act,  recently  passed. 

The  Commission  made  public  May  16  the 
letters  that  passed  between  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  and  Ivy  Lee,  his  publicity  agent,  in 
regard  to  the  Colorado  strike  situation,  upon 
which  Chairman  Walsh  based  his  public  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  in  a  statement  made  in 
Kansas  City  May  31,  declared  the  Commis- 
sion "has  proved  the  absolute  responsibility 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  himself,  for 
everything  that  happened  in  Colorado."  Mr. 
Walsh  added,  the  men  who  led  the  Colorado 
strike  were  fighting  the  same  fight  for  liberty 
"against  an  enemy  as  powerful  and  men- 
acing as  any  ever  faced  by  our  Revolutionary 
forefathers." 

Walter  Drew,  chief  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Erectors'  Association  and  representa- 
tive of  open  shop  employers.  May  17  charged 
that  combinations  between  employers  and  la- 
bor unions  based  on  the  "closed  shop"  power 
of  the  unions  had  practically  barred  the  build- 
ing industries  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  large  cities  to  outside  contractors. 

Clarence  S.  Darrow,  who  defended  the  Mc* 
Namara  brothers  in  the  Los  Angeles  dyna- 
miting case,  discussed  industrial  and  social 
conditions  in  America  May  18.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  J.  B.  McNamara,  serving  a  life 
prison  sentence,  would  be  pardoned. 

The  Commission  listened  May  19  to  an  ar- 
raignment of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
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method  by  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Gaddis,  a  Meth- 
odist clergyman,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
company's  sociological  department  Rev.  Mr. 
Gaddis  said  he  was  discharged  from  the  soci- 
ological department  of  the  G>lorado  com- 
pany in  February  after  making  personal  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue important  betterment  work  among  the 
miners.  He  justified  the  revolt  of  the  strikers 
against  military  and  other  constitutional  au- 
thority in  Colorado  on  the  ground  iJiat  laws 
for  improvement  of  the  miners'  condition  had 
been  ignored  and  there  was  no  other  way 
left  to  seek  a  remedy. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  read  a  detailed 
statement  May  20  at  the  resumption  of  his  ex- 
amination in  connection  with  the  Colorado 
strike.  He  reaffirmed  his  denial  that  he  was 
the  directing  mind  in  the  strike,  and  de- 
tailed the  suggestions  he  made  for  bringing 
an  end  to  the  industrial  strife. 

Frequent  sharp  clashes  between  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Chairman  Walsh  marked 
the  session  May  21,  with  Mr.  Rockefeller 
again  on  the  stand.  Although  two  members 
of  the  commission  had  protested  against  what 
they  regarded  as  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Walsh  throughout  the  day  put 
the  witness  through  a  grilling  examination, 
time  after  time  rousing  him  to  expressions  of 
resentment. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  on  the  following 
day  underwent  four  hours  more  of  question- 
ing by  Chairman  Walsh.  The  general  line  of 
questions  on  the  21st  was  intended  to  estab- 
lish responsibility  of  the  Rockefellers,  father 
and  son,  for  the  labor  conditions  in  the  Col- 
orado coal  field. 

Mackenzie  King,  director  of  the  industrial 
relations  department  of  the  Rockefeller  foun- 
dation and  a  former  Canadian  Cabinet  officer, 
interrupted  his  testimony  before  the  Conunis- 
sion  May  24  to  roundly  denounce  the  methods 
of  Chairman  Walsh  in  conducting  the  com- 
mission's Colorado  strike  inquiry.  L.  M. 
Bowers,  veteran  former  treasurer  of  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  now  a  member 
of  the  personal  business  staff  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr.,  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
the  violence  and  bloodshed  which  character- 
ized the  strike. 

Walsh  was  the  target  of  charges  filed  at 
the  White  House  May  28  by  Brainard  H. 
Warner,  who  said  he  was  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  certain  unnamed  business  men. 
These  charges  refer  chiefly  to  the  treatment 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King.  Mr.  Warner  cited  the  steno- 
graphic reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission. 

Chairman  Walsh  adjourned  the  commission 
sine  die  May  28.  It  was  scheduled  to  meet 
in  executive  session  in  Chicago  about  June 
I  to  frame  its  report  to  Congress,  to  be  sub- 
mitted early  in  the  winter  session. 


A  reply  to  the  bitter  denunciation  of  the 
Rockefeller  Fund  and  other  capitalistic  in- 
stitutions made  by  the  Walsh  committee  was 
made  in  the  pamphlet  for  Sept  of  the  National 
City  Bank, 


"The  burden  of  most  of  the  attacks  upon 
the  existing  order  is  that  vast  wealth  is  being 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,"  says  the 
pamphlet,  "from  which  it  is  assumed  nobody 
but  the  owners  receive  any  benefit  Now,  to 
begin  with,  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  few; 
the  ownership  is  widely  distributed.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  extremely  superficial  to 
assume  that  nobody  receives  any  benefit  from 
wealth  unless  he  has  an  owner's  interest  in  it 

"Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist 
to  increase  his  wealth  requires  him,  first  to 
enter  the  labor  market  as  a  competitor  with 
other  employers,  and,  second,  to  use  the  labor 
he  hires  in  rendering  some  public  service. 
Thus  the  promptings  of  self-interest  in  the 
individual  effect  a  wide-spread  distribution 
of  benefits,  and  what  the  wage  earners  seem 
to  lose  at  the  source  comes  back  to^  them  or 
to  their  children  in  the  general  fruits  of  in- 
dustrial progress." 

See  also 
Telephone  Operators 

— Final  Reports  of 

Summaries  of  the  reports,  three  in  number, 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  as  to  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  information  of  Congress,  were  made 
public  in  Chicago,  Aug  22.  The  Commission 
ceased  to  exist  on  the  following^  day. 

The  report  of  the  representatives  of  the 
employes,  known  as  the  "staff"  report  drawn 
up  by  Basil  M.  Manly,  Director  of  Research 
and  Investigation  for  the  Commission,  was 
signed  by  Commissioners  Walsh,  Lennon, 
O'Connell  and  Garretson.  In  connection  with 
the  main  reports  these  commissioners  issued 
three  "supplemental  opinions  and  suggestions," 
as  follows:  One  by  Mr.  Walsh,  one  by  Mr. 
Garretson  and  one  by  Mr.  Lennon  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  jointly. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  represent- 
ing the  public,  and  the  summary  thereof,  were 
written  by  Commissioner  Commons.  He  and 
Mrs.  Harriman  signed  it  without  reservation. 
Commissioners  Aishton,  Ballard  and  Wein- 
stock  approved  it  in  large  part.  Their  dissent 
to  portions  of  it  and  to  the  Manly  report  are 
expressed  in  the  so-called  Weinstock  report, 
signed  by  Weinstock,  Aishton  and  Ballard. 
The  reports  are  identified  as  the  Man!*'  or 
Staff  report;  the  Commons,  or  report  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  public,  and  the  Wein- 
stock report,  which  among  other  things  ex- 
pressed dissent  from  the  findings  of  the  other 
two  reports. 

The  Manly  summary  finds  "that  the  causes 
of  industrial  unrest  group  themselves  almost 
without  exception  under  four  main  sources, 
which  include  all  the  others.    They  aire : 

"i.  Unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and  in- 
come. 

"2.  Unemployment  and  denial  of  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living. 

"3.  Denial  of  justice  in  the  creation,  in  the 
adjudication  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

"4.  Denial  of  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
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form  effective  organizations."     Remedies  are 
suggested. 

On  the  same  subject  the  Commons  report 
says: 

"The  greatest  cause  of  industrial  unrest  is 
the  breakdown  of  the  labor  laws  and  the  dis- 
trust of  our  municipal,  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
people."  The  report  outlines  a  plan  for  rem- 
edying conditions  through  the  institution  of  a 
permanent  "Industrial  Commission  and  Ad- 
visory Council"  with  comprehensive  powers. 

The  Weinstock  report  dissents  from  the 
recommendation  that  the  secondary  boycott 
should  be  legalized*  finds  that  employes  have 
many  just  grievances  and  are  thoroughly 
justified  in  organizing.  It  explains  the  prime 
objections  employers  have  to  recognizing  and 
dealing  with  organized  labor  as  follows :  Sym- 
pathetic strikes,  jurisdictional  disputes,  labor 
union  politics,  contract  breaking,  restriction  of 
output,  prohibition  of  the  use  of  non-union 
made  tools  and  materials,  closed  shop,  contests 
for  supremacy  between  rival  unions,  acts  of 
violence  against  non-union  workers  and  the 
properties  of  employers,  and  apprenticeship 
rules. 

Owing  to  its  length  it  was  impossible  for 
the  printers  to  provide  the  full  summary  of 
the  Manly  report.  This  latter  report  consisted 
of  three  sections,  only  the  first  of  which  was 
given  out  on  Aug  22.  The  second  section  was 
made  public  on  Aug  24,  and  the  third  section 
was  made  public  on  Aug  25.  The  full  text  of 
the  three  reports  contained  more  than  200,000 
words.  For  this  reason  summaries  were  pre- 
pared for  publication.  That  of  the  Manly  re- 
port was  epitomized  by  George  P.  West,  direc- 
tor of  publicity  for  the  Commission;  that  of 
the  employers  bv  Mr.  Weinstock  and  that  of 
the  representative  J  of  the  public  by  Mr.  Com- 
mons. 

^  The  "Supplemental  Opinions  and  Sugges- 
tions" of  Commissioners  Garretson  and  Bal- 
lard were  made  public  Aug  23,  while  those 
of  Walsh,  O'Connell  and  Lennon  were  made 
public  Aug  28.  The  Commission  conducted 
hearings  during  154  days  and  heard  740  wit- 
nesses. Of  the  latter  230  were  affiliated  with 
the  employers,  245  with  labor  and  265  were 
not  affiliated  with  either  group. 

In  addition  there  were  reports  of  field  agents 
and  investigators  of  the  Commission.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Commission 
as  to  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  field  agents. 
The  Manly  report  accepted  the  reports  of 
these  investigators  as  impartial  and  the  Manly 
summary  explained  that  'Where  interests  are 
affected  statements  of  fact  are  based  entirely 
on  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses  whose  in- 
terests might  be  regarded  as  adversely  af- 
fected." 

The  Commons  summary  says  on  this  subject : 

"In  giving  reasons  for  disregarding  the  re- 
ports of  investigators  for  the  Commission  tht 
report  says  that  its  signers  do  not  consider  that 
the  investigations  were  complete,  as  they  were 
not  submitted  to  all  parties  at  interest  to  be 
checked  up  as  to  facts." 

The  Weinstock  summary  says  concerning 
^e  work  of  the  field  agents : 


"We  find  that  the  alleged  findings  of  fact 
and,  in  a  general  way,  the  comments  made 
thereon  in  the  report  of  the  staff  of  this  Com- 
mission, under  the  direction  of  Basil  M. 
Manly,  which  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
records  of  this  Commission,  without  the  in- 
dorsement, however,  of  the  Commission,  so 
manifestly  partisan  and  unfair  that  we  can- 
not give  them  our  indorsement." 

In  addition  to  the  three  main  reports  and 
the  individual  opinions  and  suggestions  the 
Commission  made  public  on  Aug  27  a  re- 
port on  the  Colorado  strike  and  Aug  30  a  re- 
port on  the  situation  of  the  structural  iron 
workers. 

Commissioner  A.  B.  Garretson,  in  supple- 
mental opinions,  approved  by  Commissioners 
Walsh,  Lennon  and  O'Connell,  suggested  the 
idea  that  usury  laws  might  be  applied  to  curb 
the  rate  of  returns  on  investments.  His  "sup- 
plemental opinions  and  suggestions"  follows 
in  part: 

"I  am  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Newlands  act  to  all  classes  of 
interstate  employes  who  can  constitutionally 
be  brought  under  its  provisions  and  would 
favor  the  enlargement  of  the  body  administer- 
ing it  to  meet  the  added  responsibilities  which 
would  thereby  be  placed  upon  it,  but  limiting- 
the  powers  thereof  to  the  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disagreements  and  to  the  gathering  of 
information  germane  to  their  mission. 

"I  heartily  concur  with  the  report  of  Com- 
missioners Lennon  and  O'Connell,  except  on 
those  points  where  disagreement  is  herein 
noted,  and  I  render  individual  opinion  and  sug- 
gestion only  on  causes  underlying  industrial 
unrest. 

"To  me,  there  appears  to  be  four  of  these 
basic  causes. 

"The  first  lies  in  the  inequitable  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  industry.  Our  industrial  sys- 
tem makes  it  possible  for  one  man,  in  only  a 
portion  of  the  span  of  human  productive  life, 
to  take  unto  himself  to  claim  as  his  own  a 
fortune  of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  or  more, 
while  millions  of  deserving  men,  availing 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  for  unremit- 
ting toil,  are  only  able  to  secure  a  grave  in  the 
Potter's  field  or  else  burden  their  families  with 
an  installment  debt  for  the  cost  of  interment. 

"The  creation  of  such  colossal  fortune  nat- 
urally breeds  in  the  mind  of  the  possessor  the 
sentiment,  belief  and  practice  that  he  is  super- 
ior to  society  and  not  subject  to  the  law.  The 
possession  thereof  makes  him  unregardful  of 
the  opinions  of  society  or  of  the  mandates  of 
the  law,  incites  him  to  disregard  and  hold  him- 
sdf  independent  of,  the  normal  precepts  and 
beliefs  of  society  and  tends  toward  the  effect 
to  prostitute  the  administration  of  justice, 
and,  under  the  present  system,  renders  him 
practically  immune  from  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"As  to  the  remedy  for  these  evils,  an  income 
and  inheritance  tax  that  would  be,  above  a 
certain  figure,  absolutely  confiscatory,  would 
make  impossible,  first,  the  creation,  and  sec- 
ond, the  transmission  of  the  dominating  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  any  indi- 
vidual, group  or  family.    When  the  unlimited 
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power  of  reward  or  purchase  had  ceased  to 
exist,  the  subconscious  tendency  of  legislatures 
and  of  those  who  interpret  and  administer  the 
law  to  be  subservient  to  property  interests 
would,  of  necessity,  disappear." 

Commissioner  S.  Thurston  Ballard  in  his 
opinion  placed  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest 
in  five  groups,  chief  among  which  he  holds  is 
low  wages.  The  other  four  causes  which  he 
finds  are:  Unemployment  through  seasonal 
occupations,  periods  of  depression,  accidents 
and  sickness;  the  development  of  large  indus- 
tries ;  long  working  hours  and  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, and  unsatisfactory  rural  conditions. 
Commissioner  Ballard  holds  that  inefficiency  of 
unskilled  workers  is  a  contributory  cause  of 
the  evil  of  low  wages.  He  also  places  himself 
on  record  as  strongly  in  favor  of  Federal  co- 
operation with  State  and  municipal  efforts  for 
more  efficient  mediums  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education. 

The  second  section  of  the  summary  of  the 
Manly  report  was  made  public  Aug  24,  as  was 
the  full  text  of  the  "Supplemental  Findings 
and  Recommendations"  by  Commissioners 
John  B.  Lennon  and  James  O'Connell. 

The  second  section  of  the  summary  sketched 
evidence  gathered  to  the  effect  that  industrial 
^unrest  is  caused  by  low  wages,  and  that  low 
wages  are  due  to  the  lack  of  strong  labor 
organizations.  Many  remedial  measures  were 
recommended,  including  inferentially  equal 
suffrage,  and  various  public  utilities  com- 
panies were  criticized.  These  included  tiie 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  and  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  The  report 
recommended  that  the  Government  take  over 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Pullman  Company  the  penalizing 
of  tipping. 

Commissioners  Lennon  and  O'Connell  in 
their  findings  took  issue  with  the  assertion 
by  Commissioners  Aishton,  Ballard  and  Wein- 
stock  that  faults  that  may  exist  in  trade  unions 
can  properly  be  considered  among  the  causes 
of  industrial  unrest.  They  urged  strong  labor 
organizations  as  a  remedy,  and  suggested  that 
instead  of  forming  a  new  Federal  industrial 
commission,  with  large  powers,  to  deal  with 
industrial  unrest,  the  Department  of  Labor 
be  developed  and  receive  larger  funds  for 
carrying  on  its  work. 

A  bitter  attack  on  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion was  the  chief  feature  in  the  third  and 
final  section  of  the  Manly  report  made  public 
Aug  25.  The  Rockefellers  were  charged  with 
acting  in  bad  faith,  with  concentrating  in  their 
own  hands  and  for  their  own  purposes  the 
vast  power  of  the  foundation,  which,  it  was 
charged,  is  constructed  to  evade  governmental 
control,  and  with  planning  to  use  literature 
they  knew  to  be  untrue  in  their  "union  educa- 
tional campaign." 

"The  domination  by  the  men  in  whose  hands 
the  final  control  of  a  large  part  of  American 
industry  rests,"  the  report  says,  "is  not  limited 
to  their  employes,  but  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  control  the  education  and  social  serv- 
ice of  the  nation.  The  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion's entrance  into  the  field  of  industrial  re- 
lations constitutes  a  menace  to  the  national 


welfare  to  which  the  attention  not  only  of 
Congress  but  of  the  entire  country  should  be 
directed.  Backed  by  the  Sioo,ooo,ooo  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  tnis  movement  has 
the  power  to  influence  the  entire  country  in 
the  determination  of  its  most  vital  policy. 

Congress  was  urged  by  the  report  to  enact 
a  statute  providing  that  all  incorporated  non- 
profit making  bodies,  whose  present  charters 
empower  them  to  perform  more  than  a  single 
specific  function  and  whose  funds  exceed  $1,- 
000.000,  shall  be  compelled  to  take  out  a  Fed- 
eral charter.  This  should  provide,  it  was  pro- 
posed, for  strict  Federal  control  of  the  work 
of  the  foundations. 

The  report,  embodying  the  personal  findings 
of  Mr.  Walsh  and  concurred  in  by  Commis- 
sioners John  B.  Lennon,  James  O'Connell,  and 
Austin  B.  Garretson,  was  made  public  in  Chi- 
cago, Aug  28.    In  i>art  it  says : 

'^e  find  the  basic  cause  of  industrial  dis- 
satisfaction to  be  low  wages,  or,  stated  in 
another  way,  the  fact  that  the  workers  of  the 
nation,  through  compulsory  and  oppressive 
methods,  legal  and  illegal,  are  denied  the  full 
product  of  their  toil. 

"We  further  find  that  unrest  among  the 
workers-  in  industry  has  grown  to  proportions 
that  already  menace  the  social  good  will  and 
the  peace  of  the  nation.  Citizens  numbering 
millions  smart  under  a  sense  of  injustice  and 
oppression. 

"The  extent  and  depth  of  industrial  unrest 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  State  and  na- 
tional conventions  of  Tabor  organizations,  num- 
bering  many  thousands  of  members,  have 
cheered  the  names  of  leaders  imprisoned  for 
participation  in  a  campaign  of  violence,  con- 
ducted as  one  phase  of  a  conflict  with  organ- 
ized employers. 

"Employers  have  created  and  maintained 
small  private  armies  and  used  these  forces  to 
intimidate  and  suppress  their  striking  em- 
ploves  by  deporting,  imprisoning,  assaulting 
and  killing  their  leaders.  Elaborate  spy  sys- 
tems are  maintained  to  discover  and  forestall 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  use  of 
State  troops  in  policing  strikes  has  bred  a  bit- 
ter hostility  to  the  muitia  system. 

"Courts,  legislatures  and  governors  have 
been  rightfully  accused  of  serving  employers 
to  the  defeat  of  justice;  and,  while  counter- 
charges come  from  employers  and  their 
agents,  with  almost  neglif^ible  exceptions,  it  is 
the  wage-earners  who  believe,  assert  and  prove 
that  the  very  institutions  of  their  country  have 
been  perverted  by  the  power  of  the  employer. 

— Report  on  Coal  Miners'  Strike,  Colorado 

The  responsibility  for  the  strike  of  the  coal 
miners  in  Colorado  in  1913  and  1914  and  for 
the  suffering  and  disorder  that  followed  lies 
with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler, Jr.,  their  '^incompetent  and  reactionary 
agents,"  and  the  Colorado  officials  whom  they 
were  able  to  use  for  their  own  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  written  by  George  P.  West 
and  made  public  Aug  27  by  die  Commission. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  con* 
trolled  by  the  Rockefellers,  was  declared  to 
have  been  the  leader  in  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  strike  policies,  and  the  Rockefellers 
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were  charged  with  having  given  their  heartiest 
indorsement  and  support  to  policies  which 
precipitated  the  worst  of  the  troubles. 

Of  the  miners  there  was  little  said  in 
blame.  Any  deeds  of  violence  of  which  the 
miners  were  guilty  were  brushed  aside  as  hav- 
ing been  perfectly  natural. 

— Report  on  Dsmamiting  Conspiraey 

'There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  bridge  and 
structural  steel  industry  until  the  rights  of 
employers  and  employees  are  clearly  defined. 
This  entails  collective  bargaining."  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  of  the  Commission 
made  public  Aug  30  on  the  troubles  between 
the  National  Erectors  Association  and  the 
International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers. 

The  report  condemned  the  dynamiting  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  union  bridge  and  iron 
workers,  but  added:  'When  the  members  of 
the  union  knew,  or  suspected,  that  these  paid 
spies  of  the  employers  infested  every  local, 
were  they  not  justified  in  believing  that  the 
employers  were  secretly  aiming  at  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  union?  Is  it  strange  that  they 
should  resort  to  secret  methods  of  retalia- 
tion? It  was  natural  that  they  should  feel 
bitter  toward  the  employers  who  were  hiring 
secret  spies  to  destroy  that  union. 

"The  employment  of  spies  by  the  employers 
was  as  indefensible  as  was  the  resort  to  dyna- 
mite and  the  destruction  of  property  by  the 
ironworkers,  although  the  one  was  within  the 
law  and  the  other  was  not." 

— Report  on  Railroad  Labor  Camps 

An  inspection  of  railroad  labor  camps  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  was 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
made  public  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept  21. 
This  was  said  to  be  the  final  report  of  the 
commission,  and  it  contained  drastic  criticism 
of  railroad  construction  camps,  railroad  "bene- 
fit associations"  conducted  by  the  managers  of 
the  roads,  and  the  "private  armies"  maintained 
by  many  railroads. 

The  Industrial  Commission  recommended 
an  investigation  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  passage  of  several  laws  by  Congress. 
Finally  the  commission  recommended  the  as- 
sumption by  the  States  of  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting private  property  as  remedies  of  the 
alleged  evils  pointed  out.  Some  of  the  exist- 
ing abuses  described  by  the  experts  of  the 
commission  are  as  follows: 

Unsanitary  railroad  construction  camps, 
overcrow4ffd  and  improperly  equipped;  over- 
charging at  the  commissary  and  grafting  by 
foremen,  so-called  "voluntary"  benefit  associa- 
tions in  which  membership  is  often  compulsory 
and  in  which  the  employes  have  no  voice,  the 
establishment  by  some  railroads  of  large 
arsenals  *  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  re- 
cruiting of ^  gunmen  from  detective  agencies, 
the  usurpation  by  these  forces  of  the  functions 
of  the  Dtate  and  the  encroachments  on  the 
rights   of    private   citizens. 

The  commission  urged  Congress  to  make 
public  several  additional  reports  on  labor 
questions,  including  one  by  Peter  A.  Speck  on 


"Conditions  in  Labor  Camps,"  and  one  on 
mediation  and  arbitration  by  Dr.  George  £. 
Barnett  and  D.  A.  McCabe. 

— Report  on  Railroad  Wage  Schedule 

Important  recommendations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  machinery  to  adjust  rail- 
road wage  schedules  was  suggested  in  a  report 
to  the  Commission  made  public  Sept  14. 
This  report,  which  urged  the  enlargement  of 
the  Newlands  act,  was  signed  by  Chairman 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon, 
O'Connell  and  Garretson. 

The  Commission  recommended: 

I,  Extension  of  the  Newlands  act  to  cover  all 
classes  of  railroad  employes  and  all  employes  of 
public  service  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

a.  The  creation  of  boards  of  investigation,  to  be 
appointed  by  both  sides  or  parties  and  to  report  facts 
and  recommendations,  not  mnding  upon  either  side. 

3,  The  creation  of  an  advisorv  council,  composed 
of  equal  number  of  emplo3rers  and  emploi^es,  to  select 
a  list  of  names  from  which  to  choose  impartial  ar- 
bitrators. 

The  Manly  report  declares  that  th^  investigations 
of  the  commission  warrant  the  following  three  criti- 
cisms of  the  present  method  of  settling  railroad  wage 
schedules: 

I.    The  scope  of  the  Newlands  act,  which  applies 


handling  of  intersUte  commerce  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  labor  disputes  without  any  adequate  legal 
provision  either  for  mediation  and  conciliation  or 
tor  makins  the  facts  involved  in  the  dispute  known 
to  the  Dubuc. 

a.  Even  as  applied  to  train  service  employes,  the 
Newlands  act  provides  no  means  of  brining  the  facts 
before  the  puolic,  except  when  both  sides  agree  to 
arbitration. 

^.  The  selection  of  im]wrtial  members  of  arbi- 
tration boards  has  almost  without  exception  devolved 
upon  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  agree.  This  not 
only  imposes  an  unpleasant  and  burdensome  task 
upon  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  but 
tends  greatly  to  weaken  its  influence.  The  experience 
in  Great  Britain  shows  that  agreement  can  be  reached 
by  joint  conference  of  employers  and  employes  during 
a  period  of  industrial  peace  for  the  selection  of  a 
panel  of  impartial  persons  from  which  arbitrators  can 
oe  selected  when  they  are  needed,  and  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  in  the  United  States  the  inability  of  the 
parties  to  agree  upon  impartial  arbitrators  is  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  they  are  always  selected 
during  the  heat  of  the  conflict. 

—Report  on  Standard  Oil  Strike,  Bayonae 

The  report  of  George  P.  West  and  C.  T. 
Chenery,  who  investigated  the  July,  191 5,  strike 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  employes  at  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  for  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations,  was  made  public 
Aug  15  by  F.  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission.   The  report  said  in  part : 

"The  company  is  the  most  important  of  the 
Standard  Oil  group,  and  this  group  is  the 
principal  contributor  to  the  wealth,  prestige, 
and  power  of  the  largest  estate  in  the  country, 
if  not  in  the  world,  that  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.,  and  his  immediate  family.  The 
facts  regarding  the  company's  labor  policies 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  of  special  sig- 
nificance because  of  the  tremendous  power 
wielded  by  the  group  of  men  who  control  this 
industry,  and  because  of  their  announced  in- 
tention to  enter  the  field  of  industrial  rela- 
tions with  a  view  to  widening  their  influence 
and  actively  propagating  what  they  deem  to  be 
the  proper  theories  and  principles  that  should 
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govern  the  relations  be' ween  employer  and 
employe." 

The  following  findings  of  facts  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing: 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, although  conducting  an  enormously  profit- 
able enterprise,  pays  wages  too  low  to  main- 
tain a  family  on  a  comfortable,  healthful  basis. 

"It  fixes  wages  not  with  relations  to  the 
earnings  of  the  company,  but  by  taking  into 
consideration  wa^es  paid  by  other  companies 
in  the  same  locality  and  then  fixing  the  wa^e 
as  low  as  or  lower  than  the  prevailing  wage  m 
that  locality. 

"The  company  maintains  a  settled  policy  of 
refusing  to  deal  with  any  labor  organization  or 
'professional  labor  man,'  and  even  refuses  to 
permit  those  employes  who  cannot  speak  Eng- 
lish intelligently  to  engage  an  attorney  as  their 
spokesman  and  representative." 

COMMISSIONS,  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

See 
Public  utilities 

■ 

COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  ON 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  City  an- 
nounced Nov  14  the  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Thousand  on  National  De- 
fense, and  in  so  doing  he  stated  that  among 
the  functions  of  the  committee  should  be 
that  of  rendering  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  com- 
ing Congress  pass  legislation  to  put  the 
United  States  in  an  adequate  state  of  military 
and  naval  preparedness.  The  membership  of 
the  committee  included  men  prominent  in  all 
walks  of  life,  among  them  being  the  entire 
Board  of  Estimate,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Mayor.  The  members  of  tfie  Executive 
Committee  were  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Cleve- 
land H.  Dodge,  Alexander  M.  White,  George 
W.  Perkins,  William  N.  Dykman,  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  and  Willard  D.  Straight  Car- 
dinal Farley  was  named  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Committee. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

Investigations  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  into  retail  prices  in  1914 
showed  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  was  higher  in  19 14  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In  a  cal- 
culation based  upon  relative  price  figures  the 
Bureau  found  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
average  wage-earner's  family  for  food  was 
$6.6B  higher  than  it  was  in  1913,  and  $6ow|3 
higher  than  it  was  in  1907.  These  figures 
represent  the  prices  of  fifteen  articles  which 
account  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  family 
food  expenditure.  The  cost  of  these  articles 
in  1913  was  $333.90,  making  the  1914  cost 
$340.58,  while  in  1907  it  was  $280.15.  Cal- 
culating these  amounts  as  two-thirds  of  the 
workingman's  family  food,  expenditure,  the 
total  spent  for  food  in  these  years  would  be: 
In  1913*  $500.85;  1914*  $510.87;  and  1907,  $410,- 
20.  The  Bureau's  investigation  covered  prices 
in  forty-four  important  industrial  cities,  rep- 
resenting thirty-three  States.  Flour,  however, 
was  5.3  per  cent  higher  in  1909  than  in  1914. 


Sugar,  which  reached  a  remarkably  high  point, 
1453  per  cent,  in  August,  1914,  was  7.9  per 
cent  lower  for  the  year  1914  than  for  the  year 
191 1  and  was  also  lower  for  the  year  1914 
than  for  the  years  1910  and  1912.  All  meats 
were  higher  in  1914  than  in  any  of  tne  seven 
preceding  years.  The  figures  show  that  the 
highest  point  during  1914  was  reached  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  price  of  all  food  was  7.1 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  price  for 
1913,  and  ti[ie  lowest  point  was  reached  in 
April,  when  the  price  was  3.5  per  cent  lower 
than  the  average  price  for  1913.  Except  for 
lard,  and  such  articles  as  are  affected  by  sea- 
sonal changes,  the  highest  price  during  the 
year  was  either  in  August  or  September. 


The  effects  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  on  the  wholesale  prices  of  various  com- 
modities in  the  way  of  increases  as  well  as 
decreases  are  reflected  in  a  statistical  bulletin 
showing  wholesale  prices  for  1914  and  pre- 
ceding years,  which  was  issued  by  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics,  Dec.  26. 

The  most  marked  fluctuations  during  1914 
occurred  in  the  prices  of  articles  belonging 
to  the  farm  products,  food,  metab  and  light- 
ing groups. 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  as 
measured  by  the  aggregate  value  in  exchange 
of  340  representative  commodities  were  nearly 
I  per  cent,  lower  in  1914  than  in  1913.  The 
majority  of  articles  which  showed  a  decided 
increase  belong  to  food  and  farm  products 
groups,  a  fact  of  some  interest  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  living  problem. 

''Farm  products  increased  in  price  from  Jan. 
to  Aug.,"  the  bulletin  said,  ''after  which  they 
steadily  declined  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  the  food  group  prices  were  lowest  in 
Mar.,  Apr.,  and  Mav,  increasing  to  their 
miximum  in  Sept,  while  in  the  metals  and 
metal  producing  group  and  also  in  that  of  fuel 
and  lighting  materials  prices  were  highest  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  and  lowest 
in  the  last  three. 

"Drugs  and  chemicals  were  lowest  during 
the  first  eight  months  and  highest  during  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year.  In  the  remain- 
ing groups  taken  as  a  whole  prices  showed  a 
rising  tendency  during  the  latter  part  of  I9M." 

Sec  also  subhead  Food  supply  under  names 
of  countries. 

A  ustria-Hungary 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce publishes  in  Commerce  Reports  for  Jan 
i6th  a  report  of  the  vice-consul  at  Vienna  as 
to  the  maximum  war  prices  fixed  by  imperial 
decree  on  Dec  loth.  For  potatoes  for  table 
use  the  maximum  wholesale  prices  range  from 
50  cents  per  bushel  in  Lower  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Silesia,  to  65  cents  a  bushel  in  Dal- 
matia.  The  local  authorities  in  each  province 
are  authorized  to  fix  the  maximum  retail  prices. 
The  owner  of  potatoes  is  required  to  sell  on 
demand  so  much  of  his  store  as  is  not  needed 
for  his  own  household  use.  Infractions  of 
the  decree  are  punishable  with  fine  or  im- 
prisonment The  maximum  price  of  wheat 
has  been  established  by  civil  magistrates  in 
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several  cities,  ranging  from  $3.07  per  tmshel 
at  Gyor,  to  $2.67  at  Fiume.  Wheat  flour  is 
7  to  7^  cents  a  pound.  Rye  flour  is  $5.04  per 
100  pounds,  and  commeal,  $3.60  to  $M0  per 
100  pounds. 

Germany. 

The  New  York  Times  Annalist  has  tabu- 
lated the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price 
of  foodstuffs  in  Germany  since  July,  1914,  as 
follows : 

Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 

Article.                           P.  C.  P.C.  P.  C.  P.  C. 

Rye  bread  14.3  10.7  14.3  X0.7 

wheat  bread  (in  rolls)..  27,7  27.7  27.7  27.7 

Wheat-flour    14.3  4.8  7.1  9.5 

Kye-flour    33.3  2L7  33-3  33-3 

Butter    7.7  7.7  11.5  17.3 

^rA    1S.4  15.4  a3.i  53.8 

Sunr lo.o  •  ♦  • 

Cottee 3.a  3.2  .    3.2  3.2 

Sgff  v::::::::::::::::::;  •     ^^^    ^•^    ^-^ 

B«cf   8.2  5.3  4.7  7.1 

Mutton    6.4  0.5  t2.9  t4.4 

Veal 5.4  t2.o  fi-o  0.5 

Pork   7.4  4.3  8.0  1 1.7 

Bacon   16.9  23.5  29.5  34.9 

Potatoes  37.5  *  iS'S  ia.5 

Rice    20.0  20.0  40.0  60.0 

Split  peas  57.5  60.0  iio.o  142.5 

Haricot  beans 32.0  40.0  64.0  92.0 

Lentils    30.0  40.0  75.0  X16.7 

All  above  articles  (wei8[ht- 
ed  net  percentage  in- 
crease)   ...: X3*3  10.5  x6.4  S0.9 

*No  change.    fDecrease. 

Great  Britain 

The  New  York  Times  Annalist  has  tabu- 
lated the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price 
of  foodstuffs  in  England  since  July,  1914,  as 
follows : 

P.  C.  Inc.  since  July. 
Small  Towns 

Article.                                            Large  and 

Beef— British—                                   Towns.  Villages. 

Ribs   8  € 

Thin  flank  15  8 

Chilled  or  Frozen — 

Ribs    18  15 

Thin   flank   3^  21 

M  utton — British — 

Legs    6  5 

Breast    x6  7 

Frozen — 

Breast  s8  21 

Legs  19  14 

Bacon  (streaky)  9  S 

Fish    51  31 

Flour   (household)  x8  23 

Bread     x8  14 

Tea    14  X3 

Sugar   (granulated)   69  65 

Milk    6  7 

Potatoes    •"  •«« 

Margarine    5  4 

Butter — Fresh  12  x6 

Salt    10  X4 

Cheese   xo  xo 

Ens  (fresh)   62  65 

All    above .  articles    (weighted    net 

percentage  increase)    19  >7 

♦Decrease. 


The  Statisi,  May  a8,  said:  "The  rise  [in 
prices]  has  occurred  mainly  in  foodstuffs, 
upon  which  the  nation  necessarily  has  to  spend 
a  large  part  of  its  income.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  prices  of  foodstuffs  have 
advanced  4^  per  cent,  and  inasmuch  as  the  cost 
of  food  in  Its  raw  state  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try is  nearly  £500,000,000,  this  advance  in  price 
means  an  increase  of  about  £200,(X)0,ooo  in  the 


sum  expended,  if  the  quantity  consumed  is  not 
reduced  and  if  prices  are  maintained  at  their 
current  level  for  twelve  months.  Raw  ma- 
terials, having  regard  to  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  various  kinds  imported,  have  not  risen 
appreciably,  as  advances  have  been  offset  by 
declines.  The  fall  of  31  per  cent  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  for  instance,  has  been  a  big  offset 
to  Uie  advance  of  40  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
wool,  and  the  still  greater  percentage  advance 
in  flax  and  hemp.  On  balance,  raw  materials 
are  costing  more  than  they  did  before  the  war, 
but  not  very  much  more." 

The  London  Statist's  index  number  for 
Nov.,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Sauerbeck's 
figures,  is  113.1  against  110.0  for  Oct.  and  88.8 
for  Nov.,  19 14.  Foodstuffs  advanced  from 
106.2  in  Oct.  to  106.5  in  Nov.,  while  materials 
rose  from  112.7  to  117.9. 

The  following  are  the  Statisfs  index  num- 
bers of  the  prices  of  forty-five  commodities, 
the  average  for  the  eleven  years  1866-77  being 
100:  i: 

ANNUAL  NUMBERS  MONTHLY    NUMBERS 

Period —           Avenife.  Montb—         Index  No. 

187  j     Ill       July,    1896 S9'» 

1878-87  .......•>...  79  February,    1909....  71.9 

1890-99 66       June,   19x4 81. s 

190S-14   79       August,    1914 87.9 

1880    88  November,    1914...  88.8 

1896    61  December,  1914....  91.6 

1905    79       January,    191 5 96.4 

1906    77  February,   19x5....  100.9 

1907    ••       March,  1915 103.7 

1908 73       April,  1915 ios-9 

Z909    74       May,  191S 107.2 

1910  71  June-July,  I9i5*>««  106.4 

191 1 80  August.    191S 107.0 

1912  8s  September,  1915...   C07.0 

19 13  8«  October,    1915 ixo.« 

1914  M  Norember,  1915...  xis*i 

Taking  articles  of  food  and  materials  separ- 
ately, the  index  numbers  for  Nov.  compare 
thus  (1866-77  equals  100  in  both  cases)  : 

Footstuffs.  Materials. 

Year     1873 107  114 

Average    1878-87 84  76 

Average    1890-99 68  64 

Average    1905-14 75  82 

iuly,    Z896 60.0  58.6 

lay,     1907 73-5  88.9 

February,     1909 70.8  72.6 

iune,    1914 74.8  85.7 

fay,     1915 iii'i  >04-3 

une,     191 5 105.8  106.9 

.uly,    1915 107.7  »o5.5 

August.     1915 Z08.1  106.3 

September,    1915 X05.2  109.6 

October,     1915 106.2  113.7 

November,     191 5 106.5  i>7-9 
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COMPULSORY  MILITARY  SERVICE 

See 
Great     Britain — Compulsory     miutary 

SERVICE 

New    Zealand — Compulsory    military 

SERVICE 

COMSTOCK,  Anthony 

Anthony  Comstock,  Sec.  of  the  New. York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  died  at 
Summit,  N.  J.,  Sept  21  at  the  age  of  71. 

CONANTy  Alban  Jasper 

Alban  Jasper  Conan^  poet-artist,  whose  war 
pictures  of  "The  Smiling  Lincoln"  made  him 
famous,  died  in  New  York  City,*F^b  3,  aged 
93.    Death  was  due  to  old  age. 
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CONANT,  Charles  Arthur 

Charles  A.  Conant,  of  New  York,  father  of 
the  Philippine  currency,  died  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  July  6,  aged  54. 

CONATT,  Bp.  Thomas  James 

The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  for  many 
years  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Monterey,  died  at  Coronado,  Cal., 
Sept  18.    He  was  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

CONCRETE 

The  important  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  serious  fire  in  the  reinforced  con- 
crete plant  of  the  Edison  Phonograph. Works 
at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  were  pointed  out  in 
a  report  prepared  (Feb)  jointly  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
After  reviewing  in  detail  the  extent  of  the 
damage  in  this  fire,  the  report  concluded  that 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  reinforced  con- 
crete as  a  fire  resistive  construction  should  not 
be  destroyed  because  of  the  Edison  disaster. 

CONDON,  Capt.  Edward  O'Meager 

Capt.  Edward  CM  eager  Condon,  Civil  War 
veteran  and  Irish  patriot,  died  in  New  York 
City,  Dec.  15,  aged  74  years. 

CONGO 

See 
Africa — Travel  and  discovery 

CONNECTICUT 

See 
Capital  punishment— Connecticut 
"Jitney"  busses — Connecticut 
Woman  suffrage — Connecticut 

CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1911, 
this  college  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Commodore  Morton  F.  Plant  was 
formally  opened  Oct  9  at  New  London.  The 
city  provided  the  site.  The  total  of  Mr. 
Plant's  gifts  amounted  to  $1,125,000.  Two 
dormitories,  known  as  the  Blackmore  and 
Plant  halls  were  endowed  by  Mr.  Plant  in 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  A  group 
of  buildings  for  administrative  purposes,  lec- 
tures and  dormitories  had  been  completed. 
The  first  class  of  women,  numbering  about 
125,  had  already  been  enrolled. 

CONRAD,  Major  Holmes 

Major  Holmes  Conrad,  formerly  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  died  Sept  4  at 
the  age  of  75. 

CONSCRIPTION 

See 
Great     Britain — Compulsory     military 

SERVICE 

New    Zealand — Compulsory    military 

SERVICE 

CONSERVATION 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  decision  on  the  Mid  West  Oil  Com- 
pany's case,  arising  in  Wyoming  and  involving 
the  title  to  the  mineral  rights  in  more  than 
3,000,000  acres  of  oil  lands  in  that  State.  The 
court  divide<).    The  majority  opinion  of  Justice 

Lamaf*. '  tefd  ;that  the  President  had  the  right, 
•  -  ?  •   t 


even  before  the  enactment  of  a  special  statute 
in  1909,  to  withdraw  public  lands  from  mineral 
entry. 

President  Taft  brought  this  question  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  in  a  special  message  in 
which  he  pointed  .out  that  the  power  of  the 
President  to  make  withdrawals  of  mineral 
lands  was  being  questioned,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Executive 
had  such  power.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  asserted 
that  the  President  did  have  this  right,  and 
President  Taffs  attitude  at  the  time  aroused 
keen  criticism  from  conservationists  of  the 
Gifford  Pinchot  school.  The  court  has  sus- 
tained the  Roosevelt  view. 

President  Taft,  although  expressing  doubt 
of  this  right,  exercised  it,  and  a  test  suit  was 
brought  by  the  Mid  West  Oil  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary ot  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
took  title  by  assignment  to  mineral  entries  in 
the  oil  lands  of  Wyoming. 

Three  justices — Day,  McKenna  and  Van  De- 
vanter— dissented,  Feb  23,  from  the  majority 
opinion  holding  that  the  President  had  the 
power  to  make  withdrawals,  even  before  the 
special  statute  recommended  by  President  Taft 
had  been  passed.  The  court  held  that  the 
power  had  been  exercised  by  the  President  for 
more  than  eighty  years  and  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  Congress. 

CONSTANTINE,  King  of  Greece 
See 
Greece 

CONSTANTINOVITCH,  Grand  Duke  Con- 

stantine 

Grand  Duke  Constantine  Constantinovitch, 
president  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  head  of  the  department  of  military 
schools,  died  Je  15  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  reigning 
family  and  a  general  of  infantry.  He  had  not 
been  exempt  from  revolutionist  plots,  for  an 
attempt  was  made  in  1907  to  blow  up  at  Orel 
the  train  on  which  he  was  a  passenger.  He 
was  severely  arraigned  with  other  grand  dukes 
in  1908  for  attempting  to  influence  the  actions 
of  the  Duma. 

The  Grand  Duke  always  was  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  sciences,  arts  and  literature.  In  1909 
he  staged  a  play,  "The  Bride  of  Messina," 
before  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  imperial 
family.  He  married  in  1884  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  Saxe-Altcnburg.  His  heir  is  Prince  Jean 
Constantinovitch. 

CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

See 
LiNDSEY,  Judge  Ben  B. 

CONTRABAND 

See 
Cotton — Contraband  question 

CONTROLLER  OF  CURRENCY 

See 
Banks  and  banking  —  Federal  Reservb 
Board 

CON  WAT,  Rev.  John  A^  S  J. 

Rev.  John  A.  Conway  former  president  of 
the  Catholic  Education  Association  died  Oct  7 
aged  62. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  STORES 

Great  Britain 

Complete  figures  (issued  December,  1914) 
for  the  half-year  ended  September  22,  show 
the  total  sales  of  the  City  of  Bradford  Co- 
operative Stores  for  that  period  at  $1418,176, 
and  the  dividend  to  shareholders  at  13  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 

In  the  same  period,  the  Great  Horton  In- 
dustrial Society  made  sales  amounting  to 
$362,588,  and  paid  a  dividend  to  shareholders 
of  14  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  their  pur- 
chases. 

The  stocks  of  goods  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  enabled  the  co-operative  stores 
to  keep  their  prices  down  to  the  normal  level 
for  several  weeks,  and  this  action  forced  a 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  all  private  stores 
in  the  city. 

COPPER 

See 
Alaska — Mining  pioduction 
Germany 

United  States, 

The  advance  of  copper  in  price  to  15^ 
cents  a  pound  was  accompanied  by  great 
activity  of  the  brass  mills  of  the  country,  but 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  business 
in  wire  drawing.  The  inference  was  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  metal  was  being  used  in  extraordi- 
nary manufactures  of  war  munitions.  The 
price  for  the  metal  ranged  considerably  above 
the  average  quotation  recorded  by  many  pro- 
ducing companies  in  the  sales  of  their  product 
in   1914. 

— Commerce. 

Among  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
copper  occupies  fourth  place  in  point  of  value, 
following  (i)  cotton,  (2)  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  (3)  meat  products.  The 
figures  below  reflect  the  disturbance  in  copper 
exports  due  to  the  war,  and  the  seizures  of 
copper  cargoes  as  contraband  of  war.  (The 
figures  for  November  and  December  are  esti- 
mated in  part.)  The  total  for  the  year  was 
333,467  tons  (381,368  tons  in  1913). 

January   35.5^  tons. 

February  34*384  tons. 

March   45*973  tons. 

April   34,787  tons. 

May  31,948  tons. 

June 35,182  tons. 

July   34,145  tons. 

August    19,676  tons. 

September    19,402  tons. 

October   23414  tons. 

November  8,990  tons. 

December    10,000  tons. 

— Production 

The  refinery  output  of  the  United  States  was 
$1,379*000,000  in  1914,  as  against  $1,622,540,820* 
1913;  $1,581,920,287,  1912. 

A  revised  statement  published  in  Apr  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  gives  the 
smelter  production  of  primary  copper  in  the 
United  States  in  1914  as  1,150,137,19^  pounds, 
compared  with  1,22^,484,098  pounds  in  1913,  a 
decrease  of  about  0.1%. 


The  total  value  of  the  1914  output  at  an 
average  price  of  13.^  cents  a  pound  is  $152,- 
968,246,  compared  with  $189,795,035  in  1913. 

The  following  table  gives  the  smelter  pro- 
duction by  states  in  1914,  compared  with  1913, 

in  pounds: 

19x4  1913 

Alaska     ^4,985,847  a3,4a3,070 

Arizona.  ^%zaA9,9*»  404,^78,809 

Cakfornia     29,784.173  Z^A9^M$ 

Colorado     7,jti6,o66  0,053,104 

Idaho 5,875,205:  8,711,490 

Manrland    i j,a4o        

Michigan     158,009,748  xs5,7x<,a86 

MiMoun    ,^53,519  ^   S7o,aoa 

Montana    236,805,845  a85,7X9>9i8 

Nevada oo,ijj,904  85,309.536 

New  Mexico   64,304.703  50,196,881 

North  Carolina  X9.7xa  x8o 

Oklahoma x  x 

Oregon 5,599  77,8i« 

Petinsylyania     492,741  245.337 

Philinpine  lalanda 2a 

Soutn  Dakota   4,549 

TetineMee x8.66x.xxa  X9,489,6<4 

Texas    94.272  39,oo8 

Utah 160,589,660  148.057,450 

Vermont    5*77i 

Virginia    17,753  46.961 

Washinfl^ton    683,602  733,743 

Wisconsin     xo,oo8        

Wyominjg     x7,o83  362,33$ 

Undistributed    5S,38x  46.803 

Total     x,x50.037,X93  x. 334,484,098 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  four  leading  states, 
in  the  order  of  their  rank,  are  Arizona,  Mon- 
tana, Utah  and  Michigan.  Utah  increased  its 
output  from  X4fi^057450  pounds  in  19x3  to  160,- 
589,660  pounds  in  1914,  thus  displacing  Michi- 
gan from  third  place.  Michigan  increased  its 
output  something  over  2,000,000  pounds. 

The  total  production  of  new  refined  copper 
in  1914  was  i,533,78x,394  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
81,286,388  pounds  from  tne  1013  output 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  produc- 
tion, consumption  and  stocks  in  191 4,  com- 
pared with  1913: 

X914  X9X3 
Total    refinery    output    of 

new  copper   ..........  x,533,7Sx.394  1,6x5,067.782 

Stock  at  beginning  of  jr.      90,385.403  105,497,683 

Total  available  supply.  1,63^,166,796  1,720,565,465 
Refined  copper  exported.  748,962,137  8x7.911,424 
Stocks  at  end  of  year...     x 73.640,50 x  90.385,402 

Total  withd'n  fr.  supply  933,543,638  008,396.836 
Apparent    consumption...     71  x, 034, 158        8x3,368,639 

If  to  the  711,624,158  pounds  of  new  refined 
copper  is  added  256,000,000  pounds  of  second- 
ary copper  and  copper  in  alloys  produced  dur- 
ing the  year,  it  is  found  that  a  total  of  about 
968,000,000  pounds  of  new  and  old  copper  was 
available  for  domestic  consumption. 

COPPET,  CamiUe  de 
See 
Switzerland 

COREY,  William  E. 
See 
MiDVALB  Steel  and  Ordnance  Co. 

CORN  *     ,  .    ^  ^ 

United  States. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  was 
2,672,804,000  bu.  in  1914,  as  against  2,446,988,* 
000,  1913;  3,1^746,000,  1912.  Its  value  was 
$1,702,599,000  in  1914;  $1,692,092,000,  1913; 
$1,520,454,000,  X912. 

See  also 
United  States — ^Crops 
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CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

Competitive  conditions  in  the  glucose  mar- 
ket before  the  organization  of  the  Com  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Company  were  described  at  the 
taking  of  testimony  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb  2, 
in  the  government  suit  to  dissolve  the  so-called 
"Starch  and  Glucose  Trust."  The  government 
suit  was  directed  against  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company,  the  St.  Louis  Syrup  and 
Preserving  Company,  and  other  corporations. 
Recently  testimony  had  been  taken  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  was  begun  on  Mar  i,  1913. 

The  testimony  was  given  by  George  B.  Will- 
iams, president  of  the  St.  Paul  Syrup  Refining 
Company.  Before  the  organization  of  the 
Com  Products  Company,  he  said,  there  was 
keen  competition  in  the  glucose  market,  and 
prices  fell  to  60  or  70  cents  on  the  hundred 
pounds.  After  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany prices  advanced  and  competition  disap- 
peared. 


Hearings  were  resumed  Apr  2  before  Spe- 
cial Examiner  Roland  Phillips  in  New  York 
City.  Special  Assistant  Attorney  Generals 
Van  Sinderen  Lindsley  and  Jesse  C.  Adkins 
examined  James  F.  Bruff,  a  special  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  concerning  the 
records  of  the  defendant  companies  as  to 
their  production  from  March  i,  1906,  to 
March  i,  1913,  and  the  fibres  were  put  in 
evidence  subject  to  the  objection  of  Preston 
Davies,  counsel  for  the  defendants. 

An  agreement  was  reached  between  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  Apr  17  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  under  which  an  "agreed  decree" 
will  be  handed  down  and  further  prosecution 
of  the  company  dropped  by  the  department. 

No  details  as  to  what  the  company  had 
a^eed  to  do  or  the  terms  of  the  "agreed  ver- 
dict" would  be  divulged  by  the  attorneys  on 
the  case. 

The  history  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company  was  reviewed  in  New  York  City 
Sept  27  by  Frederick  T.  Fisher,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  company,  at  the  hearing 
of  the  Government  suit  in  the  Whitehall 
Building  to  determine  whether  the  company 
was  maintaining  a  monopoly.  The  federal 
court  upheld  the  merger  Dec  9. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

It  was  announced  on  Ta  16  that  Cornell  Uni- 
versity had  received  a  further  anonymous  gift 
of  $100,000  in  addition  to  the  $150,000  previ- 
ously given  by  the  same  person. 

COROT,  Jean  Baptiste  Camille 

A  Corot,  known  as  "Le  Matin,"  said  to  be 
the  best  in  America,  was  sold  by  the  Gage 
Galleries  in  Qeveland,  Ohio,  acting  for  M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.  of  New  York,  June  6.  The 
sale  price  was  $60,000. 

CORPORATIONS. 

-  Corporation  financing  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $1,270,000,000  in  19 14,  as  against 
$1,690,282,000,  1913;  $1,779,482,000,  1912. 


The  following  are  the  comparative  figures 
as   compiled   by   The  Journal   of   Commerce 


and  Commercial  Bulletin  of  companies  in- 
corporated in  the  Eastern  States  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000  or  more: 

19x4.  1913*  1912, 

Jan $130,050,000  $332,450,000  $aio,5ao,ooo 

Fel>.     Sit57Si000  191,500,000  166,300,000 

March    57,700,000  166,030,000  159,578,000 

^ril    136,185,000  198,718,000  281,457,000 

May     6a,70o,ooo  172,200,000  ^40,284,000 

June    70,050,000  79,550,000  280,170,000 

Jtily   68,700,000  83,650,000  253,518,000 

Aug 50,600,000  63,500,000  164,500,000 

Sept.    54,800,000  42,750,000  1 15,050,000 

Oct 35>487>500  70,856,300  i69,495i000 

Not 81,650,000  77,800,000  154,200,000 

Dec   105,450,000  55,250,000  200,100,000 

Total $894>947>50o$i,534i254»30o  $2.29 5t 1 72,000 

New  Jersey 

Figures  compiled  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Ja  2,  showed  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  corporations  seek- 
ing aiarters  in  New  Jersey.  The  number 
chartered  in  191^  was  1,279,  the  receipts  from 
which  aggregated  $86,510.74.  In  1913  the  num- 
ber was  1743  and  the  receipts  $123,246.82. 
Compared  with  191 2,  the  year  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  Seven  Sisters  act,  the  falling 
off  is  602.  Decrease  in  capital  stock  was  also 
marked  in  1914. 

United  States 

For  the  first  six  months  of  191 5  the  cor- 
porate financing  recorded  amounted  to  only 
$768,174,600.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  for 
any  similar  period  on  record,  and  is  $314,026,- 
200  less  than  in  1914.  The  first  half  of  191 2 
holds  the  distinction  of  contributiiuf  the  un- 
precedentedly  large  total  of  $1,507,146,000.  New 
securities  announced  by  railroad,  industrial 
and  miscellaneous  corporations  during  June, 
involved  only  $67,054,500.  This  compares  with 
$187,751,000  in  the  corresponding  period 
for  1914.  As  customary,  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  totals  was  used  to  pay  off  or  refund 
maturing  obligations.  What  throws  strong 
light  on  this  point  is  the  fact  that  the  Jul- 
maturities  will  amount  to  about  $64,099,000. 
The  totals  as  given  do  not  include  State  or 
municipal  bonds. 

See  also 
Business 

— Rights  of  minority  stockholders 

Sec 
Chicacx),  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road    CROUP-SUIT     OF     MINORITY     STOCK- 
HOLDERS 

COST  OF  LIVING 

See 

Commodity  prices 

COSTA,  Alfonso 

Dr.  Affonso  Costa,  leader  of  the  Portuguese 
democrats,  died  at  Lisbon  early  in  July.  Dr. 
Costa  for  years  had  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  strongest  men  politically  in  Portugal.  He 
had  been  premier,  minister  of  finance  and 
minister  of  justice,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
law  providing  for  the  separation  of  the  church 
and  state  in  Portugal.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  armed 
revolution  and  several  times  was  sent  into 
exile.  He  was  imprisoned  as  the  ringleader 
of  the  abortive  revolution  in  January,  1908. 
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COSTA-COTTON 


COSTA  RICA 

See  also  ^ 

Banks  and  banking 
Calvo,  Joaquin   Bernard 

COTTON 

See  also 
United  States — Dept.  of  Agriculture — 

Annual  report 
Wood-pulp — Substitute    for    cotton    in 
explosives 

United  States 

The  reduction  in  the  acreage  planted  with 
cotton  in  191 5,  as  compared  to  that  of  1914* 
was  15.4  per  cent.,  according  to  reports  of 
correspondents  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  May  31.  Planting  was  more  gener- 
ally completed  than  is  usual  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  above  estimate  was  re- 
garded as  being  based  upon  almost  complete 
data.  Diversified  feed  crops  had  taken  the 
place  of  cotton  in  many  fields.  The  condition 
of  the  crop,  compared  to  normal,  was  esti- 
mated at  80.2  per  cent  This  compared  with 
74.3  per  cent,  on  May  25,  1914. 

According  to  a  special  estimate  made  by  the 
Financial  and  Commercial  Chronicle  in  June, 
the  cotton  acreage  of  the  United  States  for 
19 1 5  showed  a  reduction  of  10.86  per  cent 
The  conclusions  of  the  report  are  briefly  as 
follows : 

Acreage: — The  tendency  to  decrease  the 
area  devoted  to  cotton  is  very  clearly  defined 
this  season,  but  has  not  been  as  radical  as, 
under  existing  conditions,  early  indications 
pointed  to. 

In  the  real  cotton  belt  of  the  country  de- 
creases are  the  rule,  ranging  from  5  per  cent 
in  Florida  to  18  per  cent  m  Oklahoma.  In 
considering  the  bearing  of  this  loss  in  acreage 
upon  the  probable  size  of  the  crop,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  decreased  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, which  in  some  of  the  older  States  are 
an  important  aid  to  fertility,  must  in  itself 
serve  to  reduce  the  productivity  of  the  area 
planted.  The  changes  in  acreage  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Acreage,  1 — Est'd  for  1915 — j 

States.  1914  Decr'se  Acres,  1915 

Virginia     42,796  15%  36,377 

North  Carolina    1,664,583  13%  1,448,187 

South   Carolina    2,749,070  12%  2,419,182 

Georgia    S,5»9,9S9  8%  5.078,363 

Florida    299,330  5%  284,364 

Alabama    4,169,045  10%  3,752,140 

Mississippi    3,633,812  7%  3,379.445 

Louisiana    1,329.043  10%  i,i96,ij[9 

Texas     13,083,912  11%  11,644,582 

Arkansas  2,^87,626  12%  2,189,111 

Tennessee     076,536  10%  788,882 

Oklahoma    3,413.659  18%  2,799,200 

Miaaouri   i '9,995  X5%  101,996 

California,  etc 88,202  x8%  72,425 

Total    39,477,567    10.86%       35.190,493 

Germany 
See 
Germany,  June  30 

—Absorbent — Substitute 

German  firms  were  trying  to  manufacture 
a  substitute  for  absorbent  cotton,  according 
to  a  report  received  Sept  15  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce  from  the  American 
consulate  at  Berlin.    The  report  said: 


"Although  several  firms  in  Germany  ad- 
vertise that  they  manufacture  substitutes  for 
absorbent  cotton,  such  substitutes  are  not 
generally  sold  to  the  retail  trade  nor  can  they 
be  obtained  at  every  drug  store. 

"Since  the  present  war  began  the  demand 
for  cotton  substitutes  has  increased.  The 
high  prices  of  cotton  and  the  possibility  that 
they  may  soar  higher,  have  caused  many  ex- 
periments to  be  made  with  paper  pulp  and 
cellulose  materials.  The  substitutes  so  far  pro- 
duced are  generally  much  cheaper  than  cot- 
ton, but  their  sale  has  been  retarded  by  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  possess  all  its  good 
qualities. 

"The  only  substitute  for  absorbent  cotton 
that  has  found  a  large  sale  in  Berlin  is  the 
Zellstoff- Watte  'lingnin'  sold  by  Fritz  Seyffcrt, 
Barbarossastrasse  32  A. 

This  particular  substitute  is  made  of  pine 
cellulose  and  can  be  commercially  produced 
much  more  cheaply  than  absorbent  cotton. 
It  is  chiefly  used  to  stop  bleeding.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  absorbs  blood  better  than  cot- 
ton, but  it  cannot  compete  with  that  fiber  as 
a  dressing  for  a  wound.  Physicians  state, 
however,  that  lignin'  serves  very  satisfactorily 
as  a  second  dressing." 
— Bankruptcies 

The  American  Round  Bale  Press  Company, 
of  49  Wall  St.,  went  into  voluntary  bankruptcy 
on  Ja  5,  blaming  the  war,  which  paralyzed  the 
cotton  export  trade  and  practically  stopped  the 
operation  of  all  the  company's  presses  except 
in  Oklahoma  and  a  few  in  Texas.  The  total 
liabilities  were  $934*^07,  of  which  $874,740 
were  to  bondholders  for  principal  and  inter- 
est, and  were  secured.  The  available  assets 
were  $27,850. 

Federal  Judge  Clayton  appointed  a  receiver 
on  Ja  29  for  W.  V.  Sell,  said  to  be  the  largest 
cotton  planter  in  Alabama.  Liabilities  were 
placed  at  $287,000,  with  assets  of  $425,039. 
Low  price  of  cotton  was  said  to  be  the  reason 
for  the  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

— Colored 

A.  W.  Brabham  of  Olar,  S.  C,  was  reported 
Sept  10  to  have  succeeded  in  producing  cotton 
which  ranged  in  color  from  white  to  deep 
olive  green.  Brabham  sent  samples  of  his 
colored  cottons  to  Savannah,  where  they  were 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Cotton  Exchange. 
The  seeds  used  were  of  Egyptian  staple.  He 
practiced  seed  selection  extensively,  and  in 
four  years  secured  in  regular  order  from  the 
Egyptian  seed  a  cream,  tan,  yellow,  green, 
light  brown,  olive  green  and  bronze. 

The  samples  sent  to  Savannah  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  tinges  in  cotton  which  might 
be  the  result  of  exposure  or  weather  condi- 
tions. Neither  was  there  any  suspicion  that 
dyes  had  been  used. 

Brabham  belieVes  that  the  spinners  and 
manufacturers  eventually  will  be  enabled  to 
secure  cotton  in  the  raw  or  unmanufactured 
state  in  any  desired  shade  or  color. 

— Commerce 

The  following  table  presents  the  comparison 
of  weekly  cotton  exports  from  the  United 
States   since  the  outbreak  of   Europe's  war, 
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totals  being  set  against  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding weeks  of  1913  and  1914: 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

,;•». 

,  an. 
.an. 


'I 


X915. 

329*504 

482,799 

30 284,636 

33  a65,6i3 

16  239,645 

9  343.6x3 

a  149,000 


1914. 

a64,S3i 
292,408 

364,544 
219,824 

249,901 
171,429 
XS9,537 
128,363 
152,579 
81,8x7 

87,829 

88,303 

65,883 

39,445 

I3t375 

7,419 

9*796 

5,032 

3.577 
1,308 
2,660 


19x4. 
141,288 
307,93 « 
263,937 
143.363 

307.185 
227,967 
244,1x0 

X913. 

251,564 
361.552 
3x5,638 

287,903 
385,80s 
334.323 
348,486 

391,531 
434,753 
3x9,208 

379.130 

203,871 

397.487 

2x9,7x7 

3X4,771 

98,041 

140,0x6 

59.622 

42,0s  X 

21,755 
33.302 


19x3. 
111.446 
127.984 
199.350 

195,933 
206,093 
205,981 
334.735 

X912. 
195.343 
358,939 
438,605 
313.170 
390.6x1 
397,848 
376.833 
300,834 
517,534 
393,358 

276,689 
384,575 
184,948 

173,593 
72,724 

87.731 
79.468 

29.435 
X 1,960 
13,608 


Dec.  26  

Dec.  X9  

Dec.  X2 

Dec.   5  

Nov.  28  

Nov.  ax  

Nov.  14  ....V 

Nov.  7  

Oct.  3X  

Oct.  24  

Oct.  17  

Oct.  10  

Oct.   3  

Sept.  26  

Sept.  19  

Sept.  X2 

Sept.  5  

Aug.  29  

Aug.  %2   

Aug.  x$  

Aug.  8  

— Commerce — Exports 

While  American  cotton  exports  during  the 
fiscal  vear  that  ended  June  30,  1915,  decreased 
by  only  739,003  bales,  their  value  was  $234,- 
257.329  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
according  to  figures  issued  in  Aug  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  says  Dun's  Review, 
The  decrease  was  due  to  depressed  prices  com- 
pared with  those  of  one  year  before.  Despite 
an  increase  of  27,562  bales  in  June  exports  over 
June,  1 91 4,  the  planter  received  only  $15,844,- 
362,  as  against  $18,725,^44  in  June,  1914-  E^x- 
ports  to  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Italy  showed 
material  increases  in  quantitv  for  the  year. 
Direct  exports  to  Germany,  Austria  and  Bel- 
gium wore  negligible,  and  France  and  Japan 
showed  matenal  decreases.  "All  other  Eu- 
rope," which  embraces  the  neutral  countries, 
except  Spain,  took  1,382,624  bales,  valued  at 
),492,889,  in  the  fiscal  year,  as  against  94,- 
bales,  valued  at  $5,830,097,  in  1914. 

—Contraband   question 

A  British  royal  proclamation  placing  cotton 
on  the  absolute  contraband  list  was  pub- 
lished Aug  21.  The  Government  announced 
that  it  would  endeavor  to  relieve  any  abnormal 
market  depressions  which  might  thereby  re- 
sult. Following  England's  example  France 
also  declared  cotton  contraband. 

— Cost  of  Growing 

The  November,  1914,  issue  of  the  Farm 
Manager's  Monthly^  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  cost  of 

Sowing  cotton  in  191 4  on  243  farms  in  the 
ississippi  Delta  as  ranging  from  5  2-3  cents 
to  15  1-3  cents  a  pound;  with  the  general  aver- 
age of  10  i-io  cents.  The  yield  ranged  from 
186  pounds  to  435  pounds  per  acre;  with  the 
general  average  of  311  pounds.  On  97  farms 
in  Sumter  County,  Georgia,  the  cost  ranged 
from  10  1-5  cents  to  13  cents  a  pound;  with 
the  general  average  of  11  i-ioth  cents  (fer- 
tilizer being  necessary).  The  yield  ranged 
from  172  pounds  to  411  pounds  per  acre;  with 
the  general  average  of  208  pounds.    The  aver- 


age market  price  of  cotton  on  November  i 
was  6.3  cents  per  pound.  For  the  preceding 
5-year  period  the  average  was  12.  i  cents  per 
pound. 

— Cotton  Futures  Act 

The  G)tton  Futures  Act,  passed  by  G)n- 
gress  Aug,  1914,  went  into  effect  Feb  18. 
The  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  promulgated  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  new 
law.  The  feature  of  the  act  is  the  imposition 
of  a  prohibitive  excise  tax  of  two  cents  per 
pound  upon  the  execution  of  contracts  for  the 
future  delivery  of  cotton  in  the  event  that 
the  form  of  contract  does  not  conform  in  every 
detail  to  the  specifications  and  conditions  enu- 
merated in  the  act  and  the  regulations.  The 
law  is  applicable  to  orders  for  the  sale  of 
American  cotton  for  future  delivery  which  are 
transmitted  to  exchanges  located  in  foreign 
countries.  Sales  of  spot  cotton  are  exempt 
from  taxation. 


Officials  of  the  Treasury  and  Agriculture 
Departments  decided,  after  a  conference,  Oct 
16,  that  provisions  of  the  G>tton  Futures  Act, 
held  unconstitutional  by  United  States  Judge 
Hou^h  in  New  York,  should  be  enforced 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Hough  declared  that  as  a  revenue 
measure  the  act  should  have  originated  in  the 
House,  not  the  Senate.  It  was  contended  that 
the  tax  provision  of  the  bill  did  originate  in 
the  House  as  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
measure. 

— Cotton  Pool 

The  Cotton  Loan  Committee  announced  on 
Ja  2  that  formal  subscriptions  for  the  entire 
$100,000,000  to  be  supplied  by  the  North  and 
West  were  in  hand,  and  that  it  was  in  position 
to  pass  on  applications  for  loans.  On  Ja  6 
the  Farmers*  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  of  Texas  declared  that  the  loan  scheme 
was  a  failure. 

Letters  were  sent  out,  Feb  8,  by  the  central 
committee  of  the  $135,000,000  cotton  pool  and 
the  Cotton  Loan  Committee  to  the  subscribers 
of  classes  "A"  and  "B"  and  to  the  State  chair- 
men of  the  various  local  committees  through- 
out the  South,  announcing  that  the  fund  was 
closed  and  that  no  further  applications  for  aid 
would  be  received.  The  committee  had  made 
loans  aggregating  only  $28,000. 

— Federal  aid  to  growers 

It  became  known  July  2  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  decided  to  take  every  pos- 
sible precaution  to  prevent  a  recurrence  in 
the  fall  of  conditions  such  as  confronted  the 
South  in  1914  as  a  result  of  the  European  War, 
In  carrying  out  its  plan  the  board  appointed 
a  committee  with  W.  P.  G.  Herdiiig  as 
chairman  to  examine  into  conditions  and  de- 
termine the  best  way  in  which  the  coming 
crop  may  be  taken  care  of. 

Secretarv  McAdoo  Aug  23  announced 
through  the  Treasury  Department  that  he 
would  meet  the  British  Order  in  Council  de- 
claring cotton  absolute  contraband  by  deposit- 
ing, if  necessary,  $30,000,000  in  the  Reserve 
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Banks  at  Richmond,  Atlanta,  and  Dallas  to 
enable  them  to  assist  in  financing  the  cotton 
crop.  He  was  prepared,  he  said,  to  deposit 
this  cotton  money  without  interest,  and  he 
believed  it  could  be  lent  to  farmers  at  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  on  cotton  warehouse 
certificates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Sept  3  issued 
new  regulations  authorizing  Federal  reserve 
banks  to  give  special  rediscount  rates  on  prom- 
issory notes  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for 
staple  agricultural  products  with  the  restric- 
tion that  member  banks  which  avail  them- 
selves of  this  rate  must  not  charge  more  than 
6  per  cent  to  the  borrower. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  McAdoo,  Sec.  of  the 
Treasury,  announced  he  would  soon  deposit 
$5>ooo,ooo  in  gold  in  each  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve banks  at  Richmond,  Atlanta  and  Dallas. 
In  a  statement  the  Secretary  said  that  if  con- 
ditions showed  the  need  of  deposits  elsewhere 
to  aid  in  handling:  any  other  crop  he  would 
extend  similar  Government  aid.  The  new 
regulations  were  broad  enough  to  apply  to  all 
staple    readily    marketable    crops. 

— ^Injurious  insects  and  diseases 

The  acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Sept 
15,  signed  a  regulation  requiring  that  after 
Feb  I,  1916,  all  imports  of  raw  cotton  must 
be  fumigated  at  the  port  of  entry  before  they 
could  be  released  by  tne  customs  officials.  The 
purpose  of  this  was  to  make  certain  that  the 
pink  bollworm,  found  in  Egyptian  and  other 
imported  cotton,  and  other  destructive  cotton 
insects  found  abroad  should  not  be  introduced 
into  American  cotton  fields.  Fumigation  was 
required  after  a  thorough  study  and  after 
hearings  on  the  subject  by  the  Department, 
which  establish  clearljr  that  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas,  properly  used,  will  kill  all  insects  in  the 
bale  without  damaging  the  quality  of  the 
cotton.  The  requirement  of  fumigation  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  previous  regulation  still 
in  force,  which  requires  that  all  mills  using 
foreign  cotton  screen  their  buildings  com- 
pletely and  burn  all  seed  found  in  the  foreign 
bales. 

— Production,  1914 

The  Census  Bureau  announced  Mar  20  that 
the  1914  cotton  crop  aggregated  16,012,143 
bales.  These  figures  compare  with  14,156,586 
bales  in  1913;  13,703,421  bales  in  1912;  and 
15.692,701  bales  in  191 1,  the  three  largest  crops 
prior  to  1914.  In  addition  to  the  great  pro- 
duction of  lint  cotton,  a  record  quantity  of 
linter  cotton,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  military  explosives,  was  ob- 
tained. This  cotton,  delinted  from  the  seeds 
at  oil  mills,  amounted  to  395,732,000  pounds 
and  brought  the  total  1914  crop  to  16,893,604 
bales.  Unofficial  estimates  placed  the  value 
of  the  crop,  which  that  season  had  been  great- 
ly reduced  by  the  effect  of  the  European  war, 
at  $570,000,000  for  lint.  This  was  based  on 
an  average  price  of  7.2c.  a  pound  to  producers, 
and  an  estimate  of  70  per  cent,  as  the  quantity 
already  sold,  with  the  remainder  selling  at  an 
average  of  7.8c.  a  pound.  On  the  same  basis 
the  value  of  the  seed  was  estimated  at  $134,- 
000,000.    These  together  make  the  estimated 


value  of  the  1914-15  crop  to  cotton  farmers 
as  $704,000,000,  compared  with  $911,000,000, 
the  value  of  the  1913-14  crop,  estimated  in 
the  same  manner. 

Production  of  States  in  equivalent  500- 
pound  bales,  exclusive  of  linters,  with  com- 
parisons, follows: 

19x4.  1913.  1912. 

Alabama    1,750,381  i,495,48s  i,34«,a7S 

Arkansas    x.oi 51674  1,072,846  792,048 

Florida  80,963  58,695  Ss>76o 

Gcorgjia   2,713.470  2,316,601  1,776,546 

Louisiana    447*86 1  443*821  376,096 

Mississippi    1,244,703  1,310,743  1,046,418 

Missouri    81,587  67,105  55,691 

N.  Carolina 9^5,233  Z92,545  865,653 

Oklahoma   1,261,350  840,^87  1,021,250 

S.Carolina 2*524,595  x,377*8i4  1,182,128 

Tennessee    382,431  379,47 z  276,546 

Texas, 4*584,933  3,944,970  4,880,210 

Virginia   25,182  23,490  24,398 

All  other  States —     63,880  32,513  11,402 

COTTON  GOODS 

Japan 

A  13  per  cent  increase  in  production  and 
one  of  22  per  cent  in  exports  of  cotton  yarn 
marked  the  activities  of  the  Japanese  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  1914,  according 
to  reports  from  an  American  consul,  says 
Dun's  Review,  Oct  23,  despite  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  world  markets  that  affected 
industry  and  trade  everywhere  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year.  Piece  goods,  how- 
ever remained  practically  stationary  as  to  the 
total  value  of  exports,  although  radical  changes 
occurred  in  the  shipments  to  China  and 
Kwangtung— to  China.  27,042,188  yen  worth, 
against  19,874,882  yen  in  1013;  to  Kwangtung, 
3,408,548  yen,  against  9,^554  y«n*  At  the 
close  of  1914  the  industry  boasted  369,^10  more 
spinning  spindles,  19,094  more  twisting  spin- 
dles, and  1660  more  looms  than  a  year  and  a 
half  nrevious. 

— Commerc« 

United   States 

The  gains  made  in  the  exporting  of  cotton 
manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  of  191 5  wore 
comprised  chiefly  in  knit  goods,  yams  and 
wearing  apparel.  Exports  of  cotton  cloths 
were  less  by  18,000,000  yards  than  in  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  while  the  gams  in  the  articles 
named  amounted  to  approximately  $20,000,000, 
bringing  the  total  cotton  manufactures  ex- 
ported up  to  $72,000,000,  compared  with  about 
$51,000,000  in  the  preceding  year,  says  Dun's 
Review,  Sept  4. 

In  normal  times  China  is  the  great  American 
market  for  export  cotton  cloths,  but  in  the 
fiscal  year  1915  the  exports  of  cloths  to  the 
Philippines,  Cuba,  Canada,  Central  America, 
Aden  and  the  West  Indies,  including  Bermuda, 
exceeded  in  each  instance  those  sent  to  China. 
China  shipments  in  June  totaled  less  than  a 
million  yards,  while  Canada  took  2,891, &4, 
United  Kingdom  1,250,000,  Central  America 
3,^1,197,  Cuba  4,461,519,  Colombia  2,594,495, 
Aden  5,062,000,  Philippines  13,537,204,  and 
other  countries  not  specified  in  detail,  4,247,588. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  was  40  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
year  previous  and  approximately  that  amount 
m  excess  of  any  previous  year. 
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COTTON  SEED 

United  States 

The  Census  Bureau  announced  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  report  for  1914  are  subject  to 
slight  corrections  in  the  full  report  to  be  pub- 
lished early  in  May. 

Amount  of  cotton  seed  crushed  and  cotton 
seed  oil  mills  by  States: — 

Amount  Crushed.  Mills. 

1914  1913  1914  1913 

United    States    880  870 

Alabama    472*1 99  428,447  9^  85 

Arkansas   291,397  3051O42  42  43 

Florida 32,998  23,650  4  4 

Georgia     1,006,834  861,177  i54  «5o 

Louisiana    172,327  153*526  30  32 

Mississippi    493*646  502,326  70  68 

Missouri    3».720  27,994  4  4 

North  Carolina   ...  374*165  3i7*9S5  65  64 

Oklahoma    388,78a  249.721  60  sf 

South  Carolina   ...  444*656  411*292  95  9o 

Tennessee     259,389  259,556  23  23 

TCXU    I.447.739  1,166,369  233  239 

A12  others 78,047  60,747  8  6 

See  also 

GOSSYFOL 

COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS 

The  fact  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
exports  of  cottonseed  products  from  $42,000,- 
000  in  1913  to  $25,000,000  in  1914  led  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  entire  foreign  field  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  results 
of  the  investigation  arc  embodied  in  "Cotton- 
seed Industry  in  Foreign  Lands,"  a  compila- 
tion of  information  from  consular  reports  and 
other  sources  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Norton, 
commercial  agent  of  the  bureau. 

Outside  of  cotton  growing  lands.  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  are  the  only  countries  in 
which  cotton  seed  is  regularly  crushed  on  a 
very  large  scale.  Egyptian  cotton  seed  is  em- 
ployed in  Germany;  Egyptian  and  Indian 
chiefly  in  Great  Britain.  More  success  has 
been  obtained  in  Germany  in  producing  an 
edible  oil,  fairly  rivaling  the  best  grades  of 
American  oil,  than  has  been  the  case  wiUi 
British  crushers.  The  German  manufacture  is 
under  the  control  of  a  leading  American  firm 
in  this  industry. 

The  monograph  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
question  of  cottonseed  crushing  in  the  coun- 
tries where  cotton  is  grown— especially  India, 
Egypt,  Asiatic  Russia,  Turkey  and  China,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  Mexico,  Bra- 
zil and  Peru  in  our  hemisphere.  In  none  of 
these  countries  is  the  industry  so  far  developed 
as  to  threaten  the  markets  for  American  oil 
and  meal,  with  one  exception — Asiatic  Russia. 
Turkestan  is  peculiarly  favored  by  soil  and 
climate  for  cotton  culture.  A  large  group  of 
the  oil  mills  in  that  country  are  equipped  with 
American  machinery,  and  there  is  a  marked 
ambition  to  produce  grades  equal  to  the  choic- 
er qualities  of  American  oil. 

After  the  first  months  of  hostilities  there 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  both 
cake  and  oil  sold  abroad. 

COURTS 

— Procedure 

Albert  Freeman,  mining  promoter  convicted 
with  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Dr.  William  J. 
Morton  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  the 


sale  of  more  than  $2,000,000  of  worthless  stock 
of  the  Hawthorne  silver  and  iron  mines,  was 
granted  a  new  trial,  Aug  25,  by  Judge  Henry 
Wade  Rogers  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  New  York.  In  his  opinion  Judge  Rog- 
ers ruled  that  the  substitution  of  one  trial 
judge  for  another  is  never  permissible  in  a 
criminal  case  even  with  tne  consent  of  the  de- 
fendants. 

COUZENS,  James 
See 
FoKD  Motor  Co. 

COWS 

The  revised  figures  of  an  official  test  of 
365  days  at  the  Finderne  Farm  of  the  Somer- 
set Holstein  Breeders'  Company  showed  that 
Frieson  Fayne  gave  24,600  pounds  of  milk, 
containing  1,116  pounds  of  butter  in  the  year. 
The  previous  world's  record  for  a  Holstein 
cow  was  31,000  pounds  of  milk,  and  that  of  a 
Guernsey  24,004  pounds  of  milk.  But  the  value 
of  the  milk  is  based  on  its  butter,  and  Frieson 
Fayne  had  produced  105  pounds  more  butter 
than  either  of  the  previous  world's  record 
cows. 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

A  private  sale  of  the  holdings  of  the  Charles 
H.  Cramp  estate  in  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Company  in  Philadelphia,  June  11,  marked  the 
passing  of  the  Cramp  family  control  of  the 
organization.  The  transaction  involved  7000 
shares  of  stock. 

CRANE,  Walter 

Walter  Crane,  R.W.S.,  the  painter,  decora- 
tor, designer,  book  illustrator,  writer,  lecturer 
and  socialist,  died  in  London  Mar  15.  He  was 
born  in  1845. 

CRAWFORD,   James   Lvdovie   Lindsay, 
Earl  of 
See 

Stamps — Postage 
CREAM  OF  WHEAT  CO. 

See 
Price  maintenance 

CREELMAN,  James 

James  Creelman,  the  American  journalist, 
died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Feb  12.  Mr.  Creel- 
man  underwent  an  operation  in  a  sanitarium 
two  days  before  for  Bright's  disease.  He  was 
fifty-five  years  old. 

CRICHTON-STUART,  Lord  Ninian  Edward, 
M.P. 

The  name  of  Lord  Crichton- Stuart  ap- 
peared in  the  casualty  lists  of  Oct  6.  He  was 
born  in  1883  and  was  the  5th  M.P.  killed  dur- 
ing the  war. 

CRIMINAL   PROCEDURE 

— Pleading 

Federal  prisoners  must  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  according  to  Attorney  General  Greg- 
ory's orders.  In  a  circular  letter  sent  out  m 
Feb,  he  declared  that  the  plea  of  "nolo  conten- 
dere," "is  being  misused  in  some  districts," 
and  directed  the  Dictrict  Attorneys  to  refuse 
to  consent  to  this  plea  in  any  case  where  the 
statute  under  which  indictment  was  brought 
required  "either  imprisonment  alone  or  both 
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fine  and  imprisonment.  The  plea  is  properly 
acceptable  only  in  cases  punishable  either  by 
fine  alone  or  by  alternative  fine  or  imprison- 
ment." 


CROCKER  LAND 

See 
Arctic   exploration 

TION 


—McMillan    exfedi- 


CROOK,  CoL  W.  H. 

*Col.  W.  H.  Crook,  executive  officer  at  the 
White  House  under  12  presidents,  died  Mar 
13,  aged  76. 

CROPS 

See 
Subhead  Crops  under  names  of  countries 

CROSBY,  Frances  Jane 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  well  known  hymn  writer, 
died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Feb  12,  in  her 
ninety-fifth  year. 

CRUMP,  £.  H. 
See 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

CUBA. 

Members  of  the  lower  house  of  Cuba 
brought  charges  of  misappropriation  against 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Cancio  (Ja26) 
regarding  the  recent  $10,000,000  loan  negotiat- 
ed with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  They  declared 
the  loan  bill  is  limited  to  total  liabilities  of 
$10,000,000,  whereas  with  costs  it  exceeded 
that  sum  by  $250,000. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced Mar  18  that  the  Cuban  decree 'pro- 
mulgated Nov  7,  1914,  which  authorized  the 
granting  of  a  bounty  on  raw  tobacco  and  on 
cigars  manufactured  in  Cuba  and  shipped  di- 
rect to  a  foreign  country  had  not  been  en- 
forced and  is  not  to  be  put  into  effect. 


Enrique  Mazas,  editor  of  La  Tribuna,  was 
arrested  May  19  charged  with  libeling  Presi- 
dent Menocal  in  an  article  demanding  that 
the  President  either  resign  his  position  as 
General  Inspector  of  the  Chappara  Sugar 
Company  or  the  Presidency  of  Cuba.  Mazas 
was  sentenced  to  several  years'  imprisonment 
for  assaulting  Hugh  Gibson,  then  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Legation.  Presi- 
dent Menocal  recently  pardoned  him  for  that 
offense  after  he  had  served  nearly  two  years. 
Mazas  had  just  started  his  paper,  the  alleged 
libel  appearing  May  19  in  the  second  issue. 
See  also 
Boxing 

Bubonic  plague — Cuba 
"Maine"  (battleship)  monument 
— Crops 

The  heavy,  unseasonable  rains  of  the  week 
ending  Ja  7,  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
tobacco  crop  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  island, 
the  sugar  cane  also  was  injured  seriously, 
being  so  saturated  with  water  that  in  many 
places  it  was  yielding  only  about  half  the  nor- 
mal proportion  of  saccharine.  Many  sugar 
mills  suspended  grinding,  awaiting  the  drying- 
out  of  the  fields.  This  postponement,  it  was 
feared,  would  result  in  a  large  part  of  the  crop 


remaining  unground  when  the  regular  rainy 
season  should  begin. 

— Murder  and  manslaughter 

The  senate  Feb  i  passed,  over  the  presiden- 
tial veto,  the  amnesty  bill  designed  to  effect 
the  release  of  Ernesto  Asbert,  former  gover- 
nor of  Havana  province,  who  was  convicted 
of  killing  Chief  of  Police  Riva  in  1913 
and  sentenced  to  12  years'  imprisonment.  The 
house  previously  passed  the  bill. 

Asbert  was  released  from  prison  Feb  2  and 
made  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  Prado 
amid  the  acclaims  of  the  rabble.  The  Asber- 
tistas  started  a  boom  for  Senor  Asbert  for  the 
Presidency. 

Because  of  the  refusal  of  President  Men- 
ocal to  pardon  ex-Congressman  Arias,  also 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Riva,  a  bill  to 
grant  amnesty  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Mar  16. 

President  Menocal  granted  a  pardon,  Dec. 
20,  to  Arias,  on  receipt  of  a  medical  cer- 
tificate submitted  by  a  cousin  of  the  impris- 
oned man,  saying  that  longer  imprisonment 
would  result  in  his  death.  Arias  was  sentenced 
to  twelve  years  and  had  served  two  and  a  half 
years  of  his  term.  The  Secretary  of  Justice, 
in  forwarding  the  medical  certificate  to  the 
President,  said  that  the  assertions  made  in  the 
certificate  were  exaggerated  and  not  sufficient 
reason  for  a  pardon. 

— Navy 
See 
"Princeton"  (gunboat) 

CUDAHY,  John 

John  Cudahy,  millionaire  packer,  protege  of 
the  late  P.  D.  Armour  and  once  rated  as  the 
greatest  speculator  on  'Change,  died  in  Chi- 
cago Apr  23.  He  was  born  in  1843.  He  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $1,500,000,  according  to  his  will 
filed  in  the  Probate  Court  in  Chicago,  May  3. 
The  document  beqeathed  the  estate  to  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Cudahy,  and  their 
four  children. 

CUNARD  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Company's  accounts 
to  the  end  of  the  year  showed  a  profit  of 
£1,417,326  ($7,086,630).  The  directors  recom- 
mended that  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  and,  in 
addition,  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent.,  be  paid. 

CURRENCY 

—Pan-American  Coin. 

The  January  issue  of  The  American,  the 
periodical  issued  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  describes  the  new  Pan-Amer- 
ican coin,  proposed  as  common  money  for  the 
21  Republics  of  North  and  South  America  and 
Antilles.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  coin  issued 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  of  gold,  and  of  the  value  of 
$5.  The  design  accepted  for  the  coin  shows 
on  the  face  two  heads,  one  male  and  the  other 
female.  One  is  to  represent  the  Incas,  as  the 
earliest  known  American  commonwealth,  and 
the  other  the  refined  features  of  the  modem 
Columbia.  At  the  top  will  be  the  words, 
"Peace,  Brotherhood,  Justice,"  in  Latin.  At 
the  bottom  will  be  the  inscription,  "5 — £K>llars 
— ^5."    A  group  of  21  stars  will  typify  the  21 
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Republics.    The  reverse  of  the  coin  is  to  bear 
a  different  design  for  each  nation. 
See  also 
Coins  and  coinage 

CURTIS,  Bz-Jadge  George  M. 

G.  M.  Curtis,  a  prominent  New  York  law- 
yer, died  in  New  York  City,  May  14,  aged  72. 

CURTIS,  James  L. 
See 
Liberia 

CURTIS,  Oakley  C. 

See 
^  Maine,  Ja. 

CUSTOMS 

Sugar 

United  States  Treasury  Dept. — Customs 

CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM 

See 

Insecticides 

CYCLING 

— Championship 

Frank  L.  Kramer,  Oct  3  won  the  American 
national  cycle  racing  championship  for  the  fif- 
teenth consecutive  year,  defeating  Alfred 
Goullet,  the  Australian  in  a  five-mile  race  at 
the  Velodrome,  Newark,  N.  J.  Time  10  min. 
32-1-5;  last  eighth  of  a  mile,  1 1-4-5  sec, 
one-fifth  of  a  second  only  under  record. 
Kramer,  the  present  world's  cycling  champion 
has  been  riding  as  a  professional  since  1889, 
and  has  been  the  American  champion  continu- 
ously since  1900. 

—Records 

In  a  ten-mile  bicycle  race  at  the  Velodrome, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct  10,  Alfred  Goullet  of  Aus- 
tralia created  a  new  record  for  the  distance 
of  21  min.  12-2-5  leading  R.  McNamara  six 
inches  at  the  finish. 

CYPRUS 

See 
Greece 

DALLES-CELILO    CANAL 

The  Dalles-Celilo  Canal  was  opened  at  Big 
Eddy,  Oregon,  Apr  28.  It  was  completed  after 
ten  years  of  work  at  an  expenditure  of  $4,- 
850,000  by  the  federal  government. 

The  canal  opens  the  Columbia  River  to 
steamer  traffic  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  Priest 
Rapids,  Wash.,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  .and 
to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  475  miles  up  the  Snake 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia. 

DAMAGES 

See 
Burial  at  sea — Damages 

DAMS 

See 
Abro^'rock  Dam 

"DANBURY  HATTERS  CASE'' 

Eleven  years  litigation  over  the  Danbury 
hatters'  case  came  to  an  end  Ja  5  when  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  unanimously  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  lower  courts  award- 
ing to  D.  E.  Lowe  &  Co.  of  Danbury,  Ct., 
$250,130.09  damages  for  a  nation  wide  boy- 
cott declared  by  the  American  Federation  of 


Labor  against  the  plaintiff  for  refusal  to 
unionize  his  shops.  The  property  of  the  de- 
fendants, 186  members  of  the  United  Hatters 
of  North  America,  who  caused  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  declare  the  boycott, 
had  been  under  attachment  for  3  years. 

Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  made  an  announcement  in 
the  American  Federationist  for  Feb  that, 
having  financed  the  Danbury  hatters'  case 
through  all  the  higher  courts,  and  having  se- 
cured amendments  in  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
bill  which  "precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
similar  suit  being  brought  in  the  Federal 
courts,"  that  body  was  through  with  the  case. 

Ex-Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  of  New  York 
and  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Feb  20  to  urge 
favorable  action  on  a  request  that  Congress 
appropriate  $290,000  to  enable  the  defendants 
to  pay  the  fines  and  costs  for  which  they  were 
held  liable.  The  case  was  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  Congress.  For  the  first  time  the 
government  was  called  on  to  pay  the  fines  of 
men  adjudged  by  the  courts  to  be  guilty  of 
unlawful  acts. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  refused 
to  include  in  the  general  deficiency  bill,  re- 
ported to  the  House  Feb  24,  a  provision  ap- 
propriating $290,000  for  the  relief  of  the  Dan- 
bury hatters. 

Cfounsel  for  the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America  began  sequestration  proceedings 
Feb  26  against  two  local  savings  banks  and 
one  in  South  Norwalk  to  prevent  interest  of 
$30,000  from  being  paid  to  D.  E.  Loewe  &  Co. 
as  a  part  of  the  judgment  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  When  the 
original  action  was  brought,  thirteen  years 
before,  $60,000  in  three  savings  banks,  belong- 
ing to  members  of  the  Hatters'  Union,  was 
attached.  Counsel  for  the  hatters  claimed  that 
the  accrued  interest  on  this  sum— ^30,000 — 
should  not  be  used  to  help  pay  the  judgment. 

Suits  aggregating  $25,000  were  brought,  May 
14,  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  by  the  United  Hatters 
of  North  America  against  banks  in  Norwalk 
and  Danbury  and  against  D.  E.  Loewe  &  Co. 
of  Danbury  to  recover  accrued  interest  on 
funds  of  the  hatters  which  were  attached 
when  the  Loewe  company  brought  the  boy- 
cott action  against  the  hatters  in  1903.  The 
cases  were  returnable  to  the  Superior  Court 
of  Fairfield  County  June  i.  The  hatters  made 
no  objection  to  payment  of  the  amounts  on 
deposit  at  the  time  of  the  attachment  but 
claimed  that  the  interest,  which  amounted  to 
nearly  as  much  as  the  original  principal,  be- 
longed to  them.  In  addition  they  asked  for 
an  injunction  restraining  D.  E.  Loewe  &  Co. 
from  collecting,  and  the  defendant  banks 
from  paying,  "said  dividends  or  interest 
money"  to  any  one  except  the  plaintiff. 

The  United  Hatters  of  North  America,  in 
convention  in  New  York  City,  May  22,  offici- 
ally declined  to  raise  a  fund  to  satisfy  the 
judgment.  It  was  decided  by  the  national 
union,  however,  to  attempt  to  relieve  the 
individu&l  union  members  whose  homes  and 
bank  accounts  had  been  attached. 
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Writs  and  subpoenas  were  served  July  28, 
in  Danbury,  Ct.,  upon  the  166  individual  de- 
fendants named  in  the  iii  foreclosures  de- 
manded by  the  plaintiffs.  Twenty  similar 
writs  were  served  in  Bethel  and  ten  in  Nor- 
walk.  The  defendants  were  summoned  to  an- 
swer in  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
Hartford,  Sept.  4. 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

On  Ja  IS  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Karch  be- 
gan mapping  out  plans  for  a  Federal  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  election  frauds  at  the  recent 
election  in  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  from  which  ex-Speaker  Joseph 
G.  Cannon  was  returned. 

See  also 
Election  frauds 

d'APERY,  Mrs.  Helen  BurreU  [<<OUTer  Har- 
per," pseud.] 
"Oliver  Harper,"  the  novelist,  died  May  2, 
aged  73. 

DASAHONA,  Gen.  Luis  Alonzo 

General  Luis  Alonzo  Darahona,  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  of  Salvador,  died  at  San  Salva- 
dor, Oct  20.  He  had  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  public  life  and  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  republic. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

Dr.  Ernest  Fox  Nichols.  Nov  21,  resigned 
from  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth  College, 
and  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  June,  1916, 
was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  trustees.  Pres- 
ident Nichols  planned  to  return  to  the  work 
in  which  he  had  won  distinction  before  assum- 
ing the  presidency  of  Dartmouth,  namely,  re- 
search in  physical  science,  a  chair  in  which 
subject  had  been  tendered  to  him  by  Yale 
University. 

DATO,  Eduardo 
See 
Spain 

DAVIS,  Theodore  M. 

Theodore  M.  Davis,  the  noted  Egyptologist, 
died  Feb  23  at  the  estate  of  Secretary  of 
State  William  Jennings  Bryan,  at  Miami,  Fla. 
He  was  78  years  of  age. 

In  a  bill  in  equity  filed  in  the  Superior 
Court,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mar  24,  Mrs.  Annie  B. 
Davis  asserted  that  the  famous  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  possessed  by  her  husband, 
the  late  Theodore  M.  Davis,  could  not  go  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
under  the  terms  of  his  will;  but  she  offered 
conditionally,  to  give  $50,000  to  purchase  the 
main  Egyptian  collection  for  the  museum. 

The  will  came  up  for  probate  Apr  5.  but  the 
bill  in  equity,  filed  by  Mrs.  Davis,  acted,  as 
a  stay.  As  a  result,  the  qualification  of 
Thomas  L.'Manson,  of  New  York,  as  execu- 
tor, after  heated  arguments  between  him  and 
counsel  for  Mrs.  Davis,  was  the  only  official 
progress  in  the  case. 

It  developed  that  probably  there  were  not 
sufficient  funds  in  the  estate  for  the  $200,000 
in  personal  bequests  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  and 
it  might  be  necessary  to  sell  part  of  his  famous 
Egyptian  collection. 


One  condition  of  the  bequest  to  the  Metro- 
politan was  that,  should  the  estate  prove  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  several  other  bequests, 
the  collection,  or  part  of  it,  should  be  sold. 

DAWBARN,  Robert  Hugh  Mackay 

Dr.  Robert  Hugh  Mackay  Dawbarn,  the 
New  York  surgeon,  died  July  18,  aged  65  . 

DAYTON,  Alston  G. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Feb  8  de- 
cided to  investigate  charges  made  against 
Federal  Judge  Alston  C.  Dayton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. An  investigation  of  several  charges,  in- 
cluding that  of  misuse  of  office,  was  conducted 
by  a  sub-committee  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  ad- 
journing Feb  17.  Emphatic  denial  of  the  im- 
peachment charges  pending  against  him  was 
made  Feb  22.  by  Judge  Dayton. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  voted.  Mar 
3,  II  to  4,  to  drop  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings, although  the  majority  report  held  that 
the  judge's  conduct  in  some  instances  had 
been  "reprehensible."  A  minority  report, 
drawn  by  Chairman  McGillituddy,  of  the  sub- 
committee, which  investigated  the  judge,  rec- 
ommending impeachment,  was  rejected. 

DEAFNESS 

It  was  announced  Feb  16  that  Professor 
Albe,  of  Lahore,  India,  has  invented  a  "phono- 
scope," the  use  of  which  enables  the  totally 
deaf  to  perceive  sounds,  such  as  speech  and 
music,  by  means  of  the  eye.  The  report  has 
not  been  confirmed. 

DEATH  RATE 

There  had  never  been  a  lower  death  rate  in 
the  United  States  than  in  1914,  according  to 
the  Census  Bureau's  figures  made  public  Dec 
21.  The  rate  was  13.6  to  1,000  of  estimated 
population  within  the  continental  bounds  of 
the  country.  This  result  was  derived  from 
statistics  gathered  in  registration  districts, 
but  not  all  communities  register  vital  statis- 
tics accurately.  Only  twenty-five  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  comprised  in 
the  returns  and,  in  addition,  thirty-two  cities 
in  States  that  do  not  require  vital  statistics. 

Thus,  is  was  estimated  that  the  returns 
comprised  practically  66.8  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  and  were 
trustworthy.  In  1900  it  was  possible  to  get 
these  statistics  from  only  about  40.5  per  cent, 
of  the  country's  population. 

The  rate  now  established  was  for  the  year 
1914,  and  it  was  16  per  cent,  lower  than  it 
was  for  the  period  of  190 1  to  1905,  inclusive. 
With  allowance  for  the  addition  of  many 
States  to  the  registration  area  since  1905  it 
was  estimated  that  the  present  rate  was  9.4 
less  than  it  was  for  1901-1905. 

Some  surprising  reductions  of  the  death 
rate  were  shown.  The  rate  of  the  City  of  New 
York  was  25.8  less  than  for  1901-1905.  Jersey 
Citv's  rate  decreased  28.5  per  cent.  Newark 
recorded  a  reduction  of  22.5  per  cent..  Pater- 
son  20.1,  San  Francisco  23.6,  Denver  23.2,  and 
Pittsburgh  21.9. 

Among  the  States  that  showed  a  reduction 
New  York  had  14  per  cent,  New  Jersey  11.8, 
Massachusetts  11. 4,  Connecticut  3.8,  Rhode 
Island    17.4,    Vermont    7.4,    and    Maine    1.9. 
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Michigan   alone   showed  an   increase,   eight  physicians  and  surgeons,  declared,  Nov  19,  that 

tenths  of  I  per  cent.  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  German- American 

DE  BAKER,  Mrs.  Arcadia  Hospital  was  "morally  and  ethically"  within 

$423,000,  on  a  valuation  of  $7,000,000,  said  his  rights  in  refusing  to  perform  the  opera- 

to  be  one  of  the  largest  inheritance  taxes  ever  tion.       But   the   vmdication   had   its   reserve 

fixed  in  the  state  of  California,  was  levied  on  dause.     The  jury  declared  it  found  no  evi- 

the  estate  of  Mrs.  Arcadia  de  Baker,  Apr  21.  dence    that    the    baby    would    have    become 

DE  BOUCHER VILLE,  Hon.  Charles  Eugene  ,T",^!^?r  ™?/^"^  ^^^f^*^V"^  expressed 

Boucher  ^"^  belief  that  its  physical  defects  m  a  measure 

Hon.  Charles  Eugene  Boucher  de  Boucher-  "^«*^*  *^^^5  y'f^f^  ^V^!^'%  treatment.    They 

ville,  former  Premier  of  Quebec  died  Sept  10  recommended   strongly   that   m    all   doubtful 

at  the  age  of  03  cases  of  this  character  a  consultation  of  two 

or  more  surgeons  of  known  reputation   for 

DEBT  skill,  ethical  standing  and  broad  experience. 

United  States  should   decide   upon   the   advisability   or   in- 

The  summary  below*  shows  the  total  advisability  of  operative  measures, 
and  per  capita  net  indebtedness  of  the  na-  The  jury  was  composed  of  these  physicians : 
tional  Government,  States,  and  minor  civil  John  F.  Golden,  Mercy  Hospital ;  Arthur  Ran- 
divisions  for  1913,  1902,  and  1890,  according  kin,  professor  anatomy,  Loyola  University; 
to  the  decennial  investigation  of  the  Census  D.  Howard  Chislett,  dean  of  Hahnemann  Col- 
Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year,  1913.  lege;  D.  A.  K.  Steele,  dean  of  the  Physicians 

The  public  indebtedness  less  sinking  fund  and   Surgeons  College  of  the  University  of 

assets   and   funds   available   for  payment  of  Illinois;  Henry  F.  Lewis,  professor  of  obstet- 

debt  of  the  nation,  the  States,  and  all  minor  rics,  Cook  County  Hospital ;  and  Ludwig  Hek- 

civil  divisions  of  government  in  the  United  toen,  professor  of  pathology,  Rush  Medical 

States  amounted  to  $4,850,460,713  in  1913,  or  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

70.9  per  cent,  more  than  in  1902.    During  the  The  jury,  after  assigning  the  cause  of  death 

period  from  1890  to  1902  the  total  indebtedness  to   the   incomplete   digestive  tract,   described 

increased  42.7  per  cent.     The  per  capita  in-  various  malformations,  including  fusion  of  the 

debtedness  increased  38.8  per  cent,  and  13.3  two  kidneys  into  one  located  on  the  left  side, 

per  cent,  respectively,  during  the  two  periods  absence  of  the  right  external  ear  and  of  the 

mentioned.  external  auditory  canal,  and  a  defective  de- 

The  net  indebtedness  of  the  national  govern-  velopment   of   the   skin   over   the   shoulders, 

ment  increased  6.1  per  cent  from  1902  to  1913,  espe.lally  the  right,  causing  an  apparent  short- 

and  13.8  per  cent  from  1890  to  1902.    Owing  ening  of  the  nedc. 

to  the  rapid  growth  in  the  population,  the  per  Coroner  Peter  M.  Hoffman,  Nov  20,  began 

capita  net  debt  decreased  13.3  per  cent  from  the  formation  of  a  scientific  board  to  pass 

1902  to   1913,  and   lo.i   per  cent  from   1890  judgment  in  future  cases  in  which  physicians 

to  1902.                                                            ^  favor  permitting  the  death  of  infants  supposed 

During  the  period  1902  to  1913,  the  debt  m-  to  be  doomed  to  mental  and  moral  defects, 
curred  bv  the  forty-eight  State  Governments  Mr.  Robertson,  citv  health  commissioner,  co- 
increased  44.5  per  cent  and  the  per  capita  operated  with  the  coroner. 
debt  increased  178  per  cent  From  1890  to  Dr.  C.  St  Clair  Drake,  Sec  of  the  111. 
1902  the  net  indebtedness  of  the  State  m-  state  Board  of  Health,  announced,  Dec  9, 
creased  13.3  per  cent.,  and  the  per  capita  de-  that  a  thorough  investigation  was  to  be  made 
creased  lo.i  per  cent.  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
DEFECTIVES  the  Bollinger  baby.  The  inquiry  was  scheduled 

Much  interest  was  aroused  in  Nov  in  the  to  begin  in  Jan. 

question  as  to  whether  a  child  born  deformed  The  Ethical    Relations    Committee    of  the 

in    body   and    probably   in    mind,    should   be  Chicago    Medical    Society,    Dec    14,    recom- 

permitted  to  die,  or  allowed  to  live  through  mended  that  Dr.  Haiselden  be  expelled  from 

the  medium  of  a  simple  operation.    The  case  the  society  not  because  he  refused  to  operate 

in  point  was  that  of  the  six-day-old  baby  of  on  the  Bollinger  baby,  but  because  he  pre- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Botlenger,  upon  whom  mitted  to  be  published  over  his  name  in  a 

Dr.  H.  J.  Haiselden.  of  the  German-American  daily  newspaper  a  serial  account  of  the  baby's 

Hospital  in  Chicago,  refused  to  operate.  Prior  case,  and  because  the  case  had  been  exploited 

to  the  death  of  the  child  a  storm  of  protest  in  moving  picture  shows, 

arose  not   alone   in   Chicago,   but  in  remote  State's  Attorney  Hoyne,  Dec  23,  refused  to 

parts  of  the  United  States.     Many  persons,  prosecute    Dr.    Haiselden,    though    he     was 

including  clergy  of  all   denominations,   took  requested  by  Attorney  General  Lucey  to  bring 

the   ground   that   the   child's   life   should   be  Haiselden  before  the  Grand  Jury.    Attorney 

saved  at  all  hazards.  Hoyne  declared  that  the  doctor  only  obeyed 

A  coroner's  jury,  composed  of  six  leading  the  parents  of  the  child. 

*                 Division  of  Per  capita  net 

Government.                 ^Total  net  indebtednesa indebtednesa. 

1913-                       iP^s*  1890.                   I9t3>             190a.              1890 

Total     $4,850,460,713        fa,838.896,i  aa  $1,9891X13,843          $49*97          $35-99          $31-76 

Nation     i,oa8,s64»oss              969,457.a4i  8si,9ia,7<2             10.59             la.M             13.60 

SUtes     345*94^,305              239,369,371  ai  1,210,487              3.57              3.03              3.37 

Minor   divisions    3.47S»954f3S3           1.630,069,610  9^5.989,603             35.81             ao.74             14-79 
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DE    GOUMONT-DE    WIAST 


DB  60UM0NT,  Remy 

The  poet  Remy  de  Goumont,  died  in  Paris, 
Sept  28.  He  was  editor  of  the  Mercure  de 
France,  and  a  Director  of  Revue  des  Idies. 
He  was  born  in  1858. 

DE  HORSEY,  Lieut  Gen.  WiUiam  Henry 
Beaumont 
Lieutenant  General   William   Henry   Beau- 
mont De  Horsey,  who  commanded  a  division 
of  the  famous  Light  Brigade  in  its  charge  at 
Balaklava,  died  in  London,  May  6,  aged  89  yrs. 

DBLAFIELD,  Francis  G^  M.D. 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Delafield,  the  New  York 
physician,  surgeon  and  pathologist,  died  July 
17.  aged  74. 

DSLANY,  Justice  John  Joseph 

John  Joseph  Delany,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  died  July  14,  aged  64. 

DSLARUE,  Gen.  Rene  Joseph 

It  was  announced  Mar  25  that  General  Rene 
Joseph  Delarue,  Chief  of  a  division  of  the 
French  Army,  was  shot  and  killed  while  in- 
specting a  trench  at  the  front 

DELAWARE 

See 
Childken's  laws 
Woman  suffrage — Delaware 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE 

Delaware  College,  at  Newark,  DeU  Oct  23, 
received  a  gift  of  ^soaooo  from  a  donor  whose 
name  was  withheld,  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  buildings. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 
The  report  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft 
Western  Railroad  Company  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec  31,  1914,  shows  net  earnings  of  $13,- 
831,008,  a  decrease  of  $1,378^998.  The  balance 
available  for  dividends  was  tih'gfigfi^,  equal 
to  28.31  per  cent  earned  on  $42,220400  stock, 
against  32.03  per  cent  earned  on  $30,277,000 
the  previous  year.  The  income  account  com- 
pares as  follows: 

1 914.  IncremM. 

Total  rcrenues   $39f<49>7$9      *$i.53ifSS8 

Total  cxpenMs   as»4iy»wi  *iSS.9oo 

Net  revenues    $i3>83S>9o8      *%hn^*^9i 

Outaide  oper.  net   350,84a  •160,958 

Total  net  revenue  $14,182,750      *|i,539f3S6 

Taxes    3,060,831  80,83a 

Balance     $ia,iai,9i8      *$i,6ao,i88 

Other  income   6,839,196  a,5oi,ioa 

Total    income    $i8,9<[i,ii4  $880,914 

Total  charges    6,981,475        •1,389,100 

Bahince    $1 1,969.639        $3,370,013 

Dividends     4*133,040  1,307,640 

Extra  divs.  pd.  Dec  21 4,333,040  1,307,640 

Total   divs $S,444.o8o        $3,415,380 

Surplus   $3.5a5i559  •$i45.a57 

•Decrease. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  re- 
turned an  indictment  under  the  Elkins  amend- 
ment to  the  interstate  commerce  law  Oct  4, 
dharginjg  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern Railroad  with  failing  to  charge  the  Dela- 


ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Compam 
the  full  amount  due  under  the  Federal  tariffs 
for  shipments  of  coal  made  by  the  coal  com- 
pany over  the  Lackawanna  lines.  Twenty 
specific  occasions  were  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment in  which  the  railroad  failed  to  col- 
lect from  the  coal  company  the  demurrage 
which  should  have  been  charged  for  the  delay 
in  the  shipment  of  the  anthracite  caused  by 
the  holding  up  of  the  coal  barges  at  the  Lack- 
awanna piers  in  Hoboken. 
See  also 
Raileoaos — Freight  rates 

DS  LA  WARRE,  GUbert  George  Reginald 
Sackville,  Earle 
Earle  de  la  Warre,  head  of  the  family  for 
whom  the  State  of  Delaware  was  named,  died 
Dec  16,  at  Messina,  at  the  age  of  46. 

DELCASSS,  Thtephile 
See 
France 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

The  Democratic  National  G>mmittee  in  ses- 
sion in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec  7,  selected  St 
Louis  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  1916  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  The  vote  on  the 
first  ballot  was:  St  Louis,  26;  Dallas,  14;  and 
Chicago,  12.  Texas  then  moved  to  make  it 
unanimous  for  St.  Louis,  and  this  was  done. 
June  14  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  the  conven- 
tion. The  Committee  then  adopted  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  renomination  and  re-elec- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

DENMARK 

The  Danish  parliament  on  June  5th,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  first  constitu- 
tion, by  Frederick  VII  in  1849,  unanimously 
passed  the  new  constitutioi^  conferring  the 
suffrage  on  women  and  abolishing  the  special 
electoral  privileges  heretofore  exercised  by 
the  wealthier  classes.  The  King  signed  the 
constitution  the  same  day. 
See  also 

European  war — Denmark 

Medical  Brotherhood 

Oversea  corporations 

Woman  suffrage — Denmark 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 
See 
Greenhut,  J.  B.,  Co. 
SiEGEL,  Henry,  &  Co. 
Simpson-Crawford  Corporation 

DERBY,  Orville  Adelbert 

Orville  Adelbert  Derby,  the  American  geol- 
ogist, committed  suicide  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Bra- 
zil, Nov  29.    He  was  born  in  1851. 

DSSCLEAUX  CASE 

See  y*  ^ 

France —  Descleaux  case 

DS  WET,  Gen.  Christian 
See  J 

EuioPKAif  WAi— AnacA 

DE  WIART,  Mme.  Carton 

Mme.  Carton  de  Wiart  wife  of  the  Belgian 
Mmister  of  Justice,  who  was  arrested  In 
Belgium  late  in  May  and  sentenced  to  three 
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months'  imprisonment,  charged  with  corre- 
sponding with  her  husband,  was  released  Sept 
4.  She  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Belgium. 

DIABETES 

Two  years  of  research  and  experiment  by 
two  physicians  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
prs.  S.  J.  Meltzer  and  I.  S.  Kleiner,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  diabetes  is  apparently 
due  to  a  defect  in  the  operation  of  the  pan- 
creas. The  discovery,  made  public  Aug  11, 
indicated  that  pancreatic  action,  or  non-action, 
is  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  development  of 
excessive  dextrose,  a  form  of  sugar,  in  the 
blood. 


A  cure  for  diabetes  was  announced  Oct  9 
as  having  been  developed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  of  Medical  Research,  Cleveland, 
O.  The  basis  of  the  remedy  is  bicarbonate  of 
sodium  with  a  small  amount  of  salt.  In  ex- 
treme cases  the  treatment  may  be  given 
hypodermically.  The  treatment  is  simple  and 
consists  almost  entirely  in  starving  out  the 
disease.  Carbohydrates  or  foods  containing 
starch  are  eliminated  from  the  patient's  diet 
and  a  normal  supply  of  fats  and  proteins  alone 
is  allowed.  According  to  New  York  physi- 
cians familiar  with  it,  the  discovery  at  present 
is  only  a  new  treatment,  and  cannot  be  called 
a  cure,  at  least  until  there  has  been  sufficient 
time  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease  will  re- 
turn after  the  patient  has  been  discharged 
from  a  hospital. 

DIATHERMY 

A  new  process,  called  "diathermy,"  whereby 
the  human  body  may  be  heated  by  electricity, 
not  from  the  outside,  but  from  the  inside,  is 
described  in  a  series  of  articles  contributed 
to  The  Archives  of  the  Roentgen  Ray  by  Dr. 
Cumberbatch,  in  charge  of  the  electric  de- 
partment of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. The  process  is  described  in  Knowledge 
(London,  February)  as  follows: 

"The  electric  current  provides  a  unique 
method  of  supplying  heat  to  the  deep  tissues 
of  the  body;  other  methods  of  heating  the 
body  act  on  the  skin.  When  high-frequency 
current  is  employed  no  pain  is  felt,  no  muscu-  • 
lar  contraction  is  produced,  and  no  sensation 
other  than  warmth  is  perceived.  D'Arson- 
val  showed  in  1891  that  a  current  of  three 
amperes  could  be  passed  through  the  human 
body  with  impunity,  provided  that  the  fre- 
quency of  alternation  was  gn"eat.  Currents  of 
such  strength  had  not  been  used  previously 
in  electrotherapeutics;  and,  as  they  became 
better  known,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
curative  effects  which  followed  their  use  were 
due  to  heat;  hence  the  term  'diathermy,*  to 
distinguish  the  method  from  the  older  ways 
of  applying  high-frequency  currents  in  medi- 
cine. The  apparatus  for  the  production  of  the 
currents  used  in  diathermy  consists  of  two 
transformers,  the  first  to  raise  the  alternating 
current  from  the  mains  to  a  few  thousand 
volts.  The  secondary  current  from  this  trans- 
former charges  a  condenser,  which  is  dis- 
charged through  a  spark-gap  and  through  the 
primary  coil  of  the  second  transformer.    The 


oscillations  of  the  current  in  this  condenser- 
circuit  have  a  frequency  of  the  order  of  a 
million  a  second,  and  produce  in  the  second- 
ary of  the  second  transformer  the  current  (of 
the  same  frequency)  which  is  passed  through 
the  patient.  .  .  .    The  sparks  take  the  form  of 
blue  films  that  occupy  the  air-space  between 
the   disks.     The   intervals   between   the   suc- 
cessive  trains   of   high-frequency   oscillations 
are  very  small,  so  that  the  blue  film  appears 
to  be  continuous  to  the  eye;  the  discharge  is 
accompanied  by  a  hissing  sound.     The  dia- 
thermy current  is  led  to  the  electrodes,  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  patient  by  short,  well- 
insulated,    flexible    leads,   the   contacts   made 
with  the  body  by  the  electrodes  being  moist- 
ened with  salt  solution.    The  frequency  of  the 
oscillations  is  not  exceedingly  high;  and,  since 
the  resistance  of  the  tissues  is  great,  the  cur- 
rent is  not  confined  to  the  outer  parts  of  the 
conducting  tissues,  as  would  occur  with  better 
conductors  and  higher  frequency.     The  elec- 
trodes and  currents  can  be  arranged  so  as  to 
cause  a  rise  of  temperature  of  a  few  degrees 
only,  or  the  electrical  heating  may  be  concen- 
trated on  a  portion  of  tissue  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  coagulate  and   destroy.     When  the 
former  method  of  application  is  employed  the 
whole  body  is  heated,  and  the  skin  becomes 
bathed  in  sweat,  owing  to  the  convection  of 
the  heat  by  the  blood.     Some  interesting  ex- 
periments are  described,  in  one  of  which  albu- 
men is  coagulated  in  the  space  between  the 
electrodes  connected  to  the  diathermy  appa- 
ratus, and  in  another  a  cube  of  raw  meat  is 
charred.     Two   disk  electrodes,   one   inch   in 
diameter,  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
cube.  A  central  bridge  of  meat  is  soon  cooked, 
and  is  finally  charred." 

DIAZ,  Gen.  Porfirio 

Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz.  85,  former  president  of 
Mexico,  died  at  Paris,  July  2. 

DICKINSON,  Marquis  Fayette 

Marquis  Fayette  Dickinson  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts  died  Sept 
18,  at  the  age  of  75. 

DICKINSON;  Susan  E. 

Susan  E.  Dickinson,  author,  died  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  Nov  16,  aged  82  years. 

DICKSON,  Samuel 

Samuel  Dickson,  one  of  Philadelphia's  old- 
est and  most  widely  known  lawyers,  died  in 
that  city  May  28.    He  was  78  years  of  age. 

DINKEY,  Alva  C. 
See 
MiDVALE  Steel  and  Ordnance  Co. 

DIPHTHERIA 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  antitoxin  in 
diptheria  cases  since  its  introduction  in  this 
country  20  years  before  by  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  were  reviewed  in  a 
health  hint  issued  in  February  by  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  The  report  asserts 
that  if  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  used  on  the 
first  or  second  day  of  the  disease  98  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  recover.  The  reduction  of  the 
general  death  rate  in  New  York  city  from 
15.5  to  2.4  per  10,000  is  attributed  to  this 
serum. 
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DISEASES 

— PreyenUble 

Educational  publicity  was  prescribed  as  a 
remedy  for  the  loss  of  650,000  lives  annually 
in  the  United  States  by  preventable  diseases  by 
Hugh  M.  Willet,  of  Atlanta,  Pa.,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, in  his  annual  address  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  annual  convention  which  opened  in  San 
Francisco,  Aug  10. 

"While  we  stand  appalled  by  the  enormous 
destruction  of  life  and  treasure  which  has 
been  going  on  in  Europe,"  Mr.  Willet  said, 
"650,000  lives  are  destroyed  annually  in  the 
United  States  by  diseases  of  the  preventable 
class.  The  annual  economic  loss  from  this 
source  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000,000,  or  six 
times  the  amount  of  our  fire  loss." 

DISPENSARIES 

See 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

See 
Prohibition — District  of  Columbia 

DIVING  RECORDS 

See 
"F-4"  (submarine) 

DIVORCE. 

Nevada 

The  Assembly,  Feb  3,  passed  the  so-called 
"easy  divorce"  bill  by  a  vote  of  43  to  10,  re- 
storing the  six  months  residence  requirement. 
The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate.  Busi- 
ness men  and  women  of  all  classes  made 
demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

After  a  stormy  ten  days  in  the  Senate,  the 
law  was  passed  with  the  constitutional  12 
votes  Feb  17.  Governor  Boyle  affixed  his 
signature  Feb  23. 

Gov.  Boyle's  final  attempt  to  obtain  a  refer- 
endum on  the  "easy  divorce  law"  was  rejected 
by  the  Legislature  Mar  2,  and  as  a  result  there 
can  be  no  change  in  the  measure  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  within  the  next  two  years.  It  went 
into  effect  Apr  13. 

DIXIE   HIGHWAY 

C.  F.  James,  president  of  the  Dixie  High- 
way Association,  announced,  Apr  8,  at  Chat- 
tanooga, that  the  association  had  selected  part 
of  the  route  of  the  projected  road  from  Chi- 
cago to  Miami,  Fla.,  and  that  a  call  had  been 
issued  for  two  conferences  to  determine  the 
location  of  the  remainder  of  the  highway. 

Under  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  at  Chattanooga,  Apr  3,  the 
location  of  the  entire  route  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governors  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucl^,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Florida.  A 
motion  to  give  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  \he 
route  to  the  seven  incorporators  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  rejected. 

Gov.  Ralston  of  Indiana,  on  Apr  8,  appointed 
as  the  two  Indiana  members  of  the  commission 
Thomas  Taggart,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman, and  Carl  C.  Fisher,  builder  of  the 
Indianapolis  Speedway. 

The  Dixie  Highway  was  given  definite 
form  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  when  the  com- 


missioners from  seven  states  adopted  the 
route  of  the  highway  after  a  three-days'  ses- 
sion. Chicago  was  selected  as  the  northern 
terminus  and  Miami  as  the  southern.  The 
commission  designated  a  west  and  an  east 
route  on  various  rival  links  of  the  thorough- 
fare between  Indianapolis  and  Miami,  but  a 
plan  was  finally  adopted  looking  toward  con- 
necting up  the  north  portion  of  the  two  lines 
with  a  road  along  the  eastern  and  western 
shores- of  Lake  Michigan  and  connecting  the 
southern  portion  with  a  road  from  Miami 
along  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  thus  making 
a  continuous  loop  of  the  highway.  This 
scheme  was  suggested  by  Commissioner  Carl 
G.  Fisher,  of  Indianapolis,  who  proposed  ex- 
tending the  road  from  Chicago  to  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  thence  north  to  Mackinaw  and  south 
via  Bay  City  to  Detroit. 

DODGE,  Arthur  Pillsbury 

Arthur  Pillsbury  Dodge,  lawyer,  inventor, 
publisher,  and  member  of  the  bars  of  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  and  Massachu- 
setts, died  Oct  12  at  Freeport,  L.  I.,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year. 

DODGE,  Frederick  Warren 

Frederick  Warren  Dodge,  publisher  of 
architectural  and  building-trade  periodicals, 
died  Nov  io,  aged  51  years. 

DODGE,  Grace  Hoadley. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Dodge,  filed  Ja  4  in 
New  York  City,  the  bulk  of  her  $2,000,000  es- 
tate went  to  institutions.  Two  bequests  to  the 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Association,  were 
for  $700,000. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

It  was  announced  June  26  that  the  Robert 
Dollar  Steamship  Company  would  transfer 
its  fleet  of  big  freighters  to  the  British  flag 
and  would  make  Vancouver  their  place  of 
entry.  The  cause  of  the  change  was  the  Sea- 
man's act.  Mr.  Dollar  said  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  for  him  to  operate  under 
the  new  law,  wages  being  much  higher  in 
American  ships. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

United  States 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Jan  18 
issued  the  following  figures  as  to  the  number 
and  value  of  the  farm  animals  of  the  United 
States  on  January  i,  1915 :  The  aggregate  value 
is  placed  at  $5>9^>253,ooo,  an  increase  of  $78,- 
024,000  (1.3  per  cent.)  since  January  i,  1914. 
Horses  numbered  21,195,000,  an  increase  of  i.i 
per  cent.  They  were  valued  at  $2,190,102,000— 
an  average  of  $103.33  Per  head.  Mules  num- 
bered 4,479,000,  valued  at  $503,271,000.  Milch 
cattle  numbered  21,262,000,  an  increase  of  2.5 
per  cent.  Their  value  was  $1,176,838,000.  Other 
cattle  numbered  37,067,000,  an  increase  of  34 
per  ceqt.,  aggregating  in  value  $1,237,376,000. 
Sheep  numbered  49,956,000,  an  increase  of  0.5 
per  cent,  and  were  valued  at  $224,687,000. 
Swine  numbered  64,618,000,  an  increase  of  9.6 
per  cent.,  and  were  valued  at  $637,479,000. 


The  Agricultural  Outlook  said  in  April,  re- 
garding losses  and  condition  of  live  stock: 
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"The  losses  from  disease  of  live  stock  in 
the  United  States  amount  to  about  $150,000^000 
a  year.  This  figure  is  based  upon  the  average 
rate  of  loss  during  the  past  thirty  ^ears  ap- 
plied to  numbers  and  values  of  hve  stodc 
Jan  I  last.  The  losses  from  exposure,  esti- 
mated in  the  same  way,  amount  to  about 
$44,000,000  a  year.  In  the  past  few  years  loss 
from  disease  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
figure  given  above,  largely  on  account  of  the 
hog  cholera  epidemic;  but  losses  from  ex- 
posure have  been  diminishing  in  recent  years 
by  reason  of  better  shelter  and  care. 

"The  written  comments  of  agents  and  re- 
porters indicate  that  during  the  past  vear  the 
losses  of  hogs  from  cholera  were  still  larger 
than  in  a  normal  year,  but  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  year;  the  disease  is  being  better 
controlled  and  losses  are  diminishing.  The 
losses  of  swine  from  disease  in  the  year  end- 
ing Mar  31,  1914,  were  estimated  at  119  per 
thousand,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  losses 
last  year  were  100  per  thousand,  and  possibly 
a  little  less.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
year  ago  Iowa  lost  25  per  cent  of  her  hogs 
and  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  each  more 
than  20  per  cent.  The  losses  in  the  past  year 
have  been  but  little  more  than  half  as  much. 
However,  in  a  section  comprised  by  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  losses  the 
past  year  appear  to  be  slightly  heavier  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  About  90  per  cent  of 
swine  losses  from  diseases  is  due  to  cholera. 

"On  Apr  I,  191S,  the  condition  of  horses 
was  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  higher  than 
the  ten-year  average;  the  condition  of  cattle 
was  slightly  lower  than  a  year  ago,  but  still 
above  the  ten-year  average;  the  condition  of 
sheep  was  higher  than  any  previous  date 
shown,  and  the  condition  of  hogs,  although 
still  below  the  average,  was  higher  than  a 
year  ago  and  two  vears  ago,  indicating  the 
diminishing  of  cholera.  The  comparatively 
high  condition  of  cattle,  notwithstanding  the 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  indicates 
that  drastic  measures  have  resulted  beneficial- 
ly in  keeping  this  dangerous  disease  in  check. 
The  actual  losses  of  cattle  during  the  year 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  although  severe 
in  individual  herds,  does  not  bulk  large  in 
comparison  with  usual  losses  from  disease; 
the  average  yearly  loss  of  cattle  from  all  dis- 
eases is  nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  total  supply ; 
the  losses  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  prob- 
ably will  not  exceed  0.002  per  cent,  of  the  total 
supplv. 

"Condition  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States 
on  dates  indicated  (100  equals  normal) : 

Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Swine. 

April  1.  1915 96.6  96.a  97.1  93.5 

April   I,  1914 96.4  96.5  96.6  91. <> 

April   I,  1913 96.7  96.0  96.0  91.4 

April   I.  191a 93-6  91.5  95.9  89.9 

April   1.  i9»» 96.7  95.9  962  95.9 

April   1,  1910 95.8  94.6  93.0  95-4 

Average,  190S-M.  •    96.1  94-6  95-a  94-2 

"Sheep  wintered  unusually  well  in  the  west- 
ern sheep  section;  losses  were  smaller  than 
usual  and  their  condition  above  average. 

"In  general,  with  the  exception  of  hog 
cholera  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  past 


year  was  more  favorable  than  usual  for  live 
stock;   swine  losses  are  becoming  less,  and 
foot  and  mouth  disease  is  believed  to  be  nearly 
stamped  out." 
See  also 

Foot-and-mouth  disease 

Live  stock 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

What  was  said  to  be  the  first  class  for 
housemaids  ever  organized  in  the  United 
States  received  their  diplomas  from  the  Mont- 
clair  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Education  Apr  17 
and  returned  to  their  duties.  To  demonstrate 
their  fitness  the  twenty  girls  composing  the 
class  gave  a  graduating  luncheon,  to  which 
each  girl  invited  her  mistress.  They  had  com- 
pleted twelve  lessons  in  the  domestic  science 
branch  of  the  public  schools.  So  successful 
has  the  venture  been  that  a  graduate  course 
for  advance  students  in  the  fall  was  promised. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
See 
Santo  Domingo 

DONALDSON,  Sir  Jamea 

Sir  James  Donaldson,  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  and  principal 
of  the  United  College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonard,  died  in  London,  Mar  9,  at  the  age  of 

84. 

D'OOGE,  Martin  Luther 

Martin  Luther  D'Ooge,  professor  of  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Michi^n  from  1867  to 
1912,  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Sept  12.  He 
was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 


DOUGHERTY,   Brig.   Gen.   William 
Edgworth 

Brig.  Gen.  Dougherty,  U.S.A.,  retired,  of 
Fruitvale,  Cal.,  died  July  13,  aged  73. 

DOUGLAS,  Dr.  James 

See 
McGiLL  University 

DOUGLAS  FIR  EXPLORATION  AND 
EXPORT  CO. 

The  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  it  was  learned  June  25,  were  al- 
ready well  alon^  with  their  plans  for  organiz- 
ing a  co-operative  corporation  to  control  the 
export  lumber  selling  business  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  combination  had  taken  the  title 
of  the  Douglass  Fir  Exploration  and  Export 
Company  and  had  been  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  Washington  with  a  capital  of  $200^000. 
Ownership  of  the  stock  was  to  be  confined  to 
lumber  manufacturers,  and  any  manufacturer 
could  enter  the  corporation  by  agreeing  to 
turn  over  exclusively  to  the  corporation  the 
handling  of  his  entire  export  trade.  The  cor- 
poration, according  to  its  by-laws,  would  en- 
gage only  in  foreign  trade,  doing  no  business 
in  the  United. States  or  its  possessions. 

DOW,  Mrs.  Martha  Cora 

See 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchsstsa 
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DKAMA 

— ^Anti-tmst  litigation 

Assistant  United  States  District-Attorneys 
Thompson,  Guiler,  and  Williamson  on  Apr  6 
started  a  preliminary  investigation  of  com- 
plaints in  New  York  that  the  "theatrical  trust" 
was  violating  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  by 
restricting  the  bookings  so  that  an  independ- 
ent manager  is  unable  to  rent  theaters.  The 
complaints  also  charged  that  the  "trust"  had 
secured  control  of  the  output  of  favored  au- 
thors and  has  been  malcing  agreements  in 
restraint  of  interstate  trade.  Charles  A. 
Dillingham  and  a  number  of  other  managers, 
producers  and  booking  agents,  had  been  inter- 
rogated. 

^-Barker,  Granville,  productions 

Granville  Barker,  the  English  theatrical  pro- 
ducer, presented  in  February  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  New  York,  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  "The  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  by  Anatole  France, 
and  Shakespeare's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  The  last,  the  first  New  York  pro- 
duction of  this  play  in  nearly  a  decade,  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  London  production  in  bein? 
staged  after  Gordon  Craig  models.  This  was 
the  first  application  of  the  "new  theater"  to 
Shakespeare  in  New  York. 

More  than  eight  years  after  its  initial  per- 
formance in  London,  but  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York.  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma,"  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  was  presented  Mar  28 
at  Wallack's  Theatre  by  Granville  Barker. 

See  also 
Drama — Greek  plays 

— Greek  plays 

Granville  Barker  presented  "Iphigenia  in 
Taurus"  in  the  "Yale  Bowl"  at  New  Haven. 
Ct.,  before  15,000  persons  May  19.  The  music 
for  the  drama  was  prepared  in  a  style  which 
resembled  the  ancient  models  as  closely  as 
the  conditions  of  a  modem  performance 
would  allow. 

— Portmanteaii  theatre 

The  tiniest  playhouse  in  the  world,  known 
as  the  Portmanteau  Theatre  because  its  stage 
can  be  folded  up  and  tucked  away  in  an  extra 
large  sized  box,  was  opened  July  15  in  New 
York  City.  It  takes  just  twenty  seconds  to  set 
it  up— scenery,  properties  and  all.  Yet  its 
mechanical  devices  are  perfect. 

— Sight  of  exclusion  from  theatre 

On  Apr  13  the  Mills  bill,  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  theatrical  managers  or  their 
representatives  to  exclude  any  person  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York 
from  rheir  playhouses  "without  just  cause  or 
excuse,"  was  killed  by  the  Senate  Codes  Com- 
mittee. The  vote  was  four  to  one  against  re- 
porting the  bill. 

The  action  of  the  Codes  Committee  was 
taken  at  a  meeting,  of  which  no  notice  had 
been  given  from  the  Senate  rostrum,  as  is  the 
custom.  Only  five  members  of  the  nine  on 
the  committee — a  bare  quorum — were  in  at- 
tendance. There  was  no  discussion  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  measure  on  the  part  of  those 
recorded  against  it. 


Justice  Uendrick,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  granted  May  18  a  decision  in 
favor  of  Alexander  Woolcott,  dramatic  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  against  the  Shu- 
bert  theatrical  interests.  This  decision  sus- 
tained the  right  of  dramatic  critics  to  be 
present  at  performances  in  theatres  to  which 
they  may  purchase  tickets  of  admission.  The 
decision  carried  with  it  a  temporary  writ  of 
injunction,  restraining  the  defendants,  pend- 
ing trial,  from  preventing  Woolcott  from  en- 
tering any  of  their  show  houses.  An  injunc- 
tion was  entered  against  the  Shuberts  May  24. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  in  New  York  City, 
July  9,  in  favor  of  the  Shuberts.  The  court 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  WooU- 
cott  to  secure  admission  to  the  Shubert  houses 
by  injunction,  and  that  his  only  remedy  at  law 
lay  in  a  civil  suit.  The  Appellate  Division 
granted  Walcott's  petition  for  appeal  Nov  26. 

—Wallack's  theatre 

The  final  performance  in  New  York's  his- 
toric playhouse  was  given  May  i.  The  build- 
ing was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  sky- 
scraper. 

DRAINAGE  LAWS 

Missouri 

The  Missouri  drainage  law  was  upheld  as 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  Nov  29. 

Nebraska 

The  Nebraska  drainage  law  was,  Nov  29, 
upheld  as  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

DRAPER,  Henry,  Medal 

See 
Astronomy 

DRESSER,  Daniel  LeRoy 

Daniel  LeRoy  Dresser,  whose  rise  and  fall 
in  finance  was  one  of  the  greatest  sensations 
of  the  banking  history  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  century,  shot  and  killed  himself  July  10, 
in  New  York  City. 

DREYFUS,  Gaaton 

Gaston  Dreyfus,  head  of  the  Governing 
Committee  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  died  in  Paris, 
Sept  14,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  known  bankers  in  Europe  and  was 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  an  Offi- 
cer of  Takowo,  a  Chevalier  of  Francis- Joseph, 
and  had  received  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Mutuality.  M.  Dreyfus  was  also  President 
of  a  number  of  charitable  organizations.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Automobile  Qub  and 
was  active  in  the  movement  for  improving  the 
breed  of  the  horses  of  France. 

DRUG  HABIT. 

A  report  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  is- 
sued D.  I,  '14,  bases  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  addicted  to  the  drag  habit  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  recent  experience  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  under  its  anti-narcotic 
law.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  Ten- 
nessee law,  1403  permits  were  issued  to  per- 
sons petitioning  for  the  privilege  of  using  nar- 
cotic drugs,  the  amount  consumed  being  about 
8,498,200  of  the  usual  doses  of  such  drugs. 
Assuming   that   the   ratio   of  drug  users    in 
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Tennessee  (2  per  cent.)  would  hold  good 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Public 
Health  board  concludes  that  the  number  of 
drug  habitues  in  the  whole  country  is  about 
70,000,  and  that  the  number  of  doses  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  they  consume  annually  is  about 
850,000,000.  In  1912,  the  United  States  im- 
ported of  such  drugs  2,308,000,000  average 
doses. 

DRUGS 

Martin  I.  Wilbert,  Technical  Assistant,  Di- 
vision of  Pharmacology,  Hjrgienic  Laboratory, 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
reported  in  Aug  that  his  investigations  showed 
that  practically  all  the  opium  and  coca  used 
in  this  country  are  imported  through  legiti- 
mate channels.  The  records  show  that  for 
several  years  the  total  amount  of  such  drugs 
imported  has  been  fairly  uniform  and  will  ag- 
gregate an  average  of  approximately  2,500,000,- 
000  doses  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and  alka- 
loids, and  325,000,000  doses  of  coca  leaves  and 
cocaine. 

The  investigator  found  a  rather  interesting 
source  of  information  regarding  the  actual 
number  and  kind  of  addicts  through  the  re- 
ports of  the  enforcement  of  the  Tennessee 
anti-narcotic  law  of  191 3.  Lucian  P.  Brown, 
the  State  Food  and  Drugs  Commissioner  of 
Tennessee,  in  a  report  says  that  after  twelve 
months  of  operation  there  were  registered  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee  under  the  provisions 
of  the  anti-narcotic  law  2370  persons  of  all 
ages  and  color.  These  included  784,  or  33.1 
per  cent.,  males,  and  1586,  or  66.9  per  cent., 
females. 

"The  average  consumption  per  day  of  mor- 
phine addicts  was  8.5  grains,  or  approximately 
1000  doses  each  month,  or  12,000  doses  a  year," 
said  Mr.  Wilbert.  "Tennessee  contains  slight- 
ly more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  the  same  ratio  of  addicts  and  the  amount 
of  material  consumed  will  hold  good  through- 
out the  country,  we  would  have  a  total  of 
something  more  than  118,000  drug  habitues, 
consuming  approximately  1,416,000,000  aver- 
age doses  a  yekr. 

^  "Granting  the  somewhat  improbable  asser- 
tion that  90  per  cent  of  the  opium  imported  is 
used  illegitimately,  at  the  rate  that  it  is  said 
to  be  consumed  m  Tennessee,  we  could  have 
as  a  maximum  not  more  than  187,000  users 
of  opium,  its  derivatives  and  alkaloids,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

"In  regard  to  the  use  of  cocane,  a  recent  au- 
thority asserts  that  one  ounce  of  cocane  is 
enough  to  keep  fifty  fiends  thoroughly  well 
doped  for  a  week,  or  in  other  words,  that  one 
ounce  of  cocaine  is  enough  to  keep  one  fiend 
thoroughly  well  doped  for  a  year.  Granting 
that  all  the  available  150,000  ounces  of  cocaine 
were  used  illegitimately,  there  could  be  at  this 
rate  a  total  of  150,000  cocaine  fiends  in  the 
United  States. 

"That  this  estimate  is  somewhat  high  would 
appear  from  a  report  by  C  G.  Steinmetz,  who 
made  a  study  of  fifteen  men  who  acquired  the 
habit  while  employed  where  the  drug  is  manu- 
factured. The  daily  quantity  taken  varied 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains;  the  method  of 


taking  it  was  solely  by  snuffing  it.  Even  on 
the  basis  of  the  lower  quality  the  consumption 
per  annum  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifteen  ounces,  and  this  would  reduce  the  pos- 
sible number  of  cocaine  fiends  very  materially. 

"Pharmacists  will  appreciate  that  the  figures 
given  by  Steinmetz  are  much  more  in  accord 
with  actual  practice  than  are  the  figures  pre- 
viously quoted.  Taking  all  the  available  facts 
into  consideration,  it  would  appear  that  the 
estimate  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  some  years 
ago  that  the  drug  addicts  in  this  country  do 
not  exceed  200,000  in  number  is  approximately 
correct,  even  at  the  present  time. 

"That  other  previously  made  estimates  of 
the  number  of  addicts  in  this  country  were 
altogether  erroneous  is  further  evidenced  by 
the  published  reports  on  hospital  admissions 
since  the  Federal  anti-narcotic  law  came  into 
effect  It  had  been  predicted  that  the  result 
of  the  enforcement  of  that  law  would  be  a 
besieging  of  hospitals  by  drug  addicts  and  a 
crime  wave  of  national  scope  accompanied  by 
a  trail  of  suicide  and  death.  While  the  effects 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Law  has 
been  clearly  evidenced  by  hospital  reports,  the 
results  have  been  bv  no  means  so  far-reaching 
or  so  startling  as  had  been  expected. 

The  cause  of  the  drug  habit  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  Wilbert.  He  quotes  the  result  of  study 
made  by  Health  Officer  C.  E.  Terry  of  Jack 
sonville,  Fla.,  who  studied  21^  cases.  He  found 
the  habit  was  formed  by  54.0  per  cent  through 
physicians'  proscriptions,  21.6  per  cent  because 
of  the  advice  of  acquaintances,  for  the  most 
part  drug  users;  21.6  per  cent  dissipation  and 
evil  companions;  2.4  per  cent  because  of 
chronic  or  incurable  diseases. 

One  conclusion  reached  by  investigators  is 
that  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  narcotic  users 
do  so  unnecessarily.  It  has  been  asserted,  he 
found,  that  the  average  person  will  develop 
an  addiction  to  opium  or  one  of  its  alkaloids 
r^^t^*-  thirty  days  of  daily  use,  and  after  con- 
tinuing the  use  for  three  months  or  more  it 
is  impossible  to  discontinue  its  use  without 
medical  aid. 

See  also 
Opium 

DRUG  STORES 

See 
United  Drug  Co. 

DU  BOIS,  Augustus  Jay 

Augustus  Jay  Du  Bois,  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
died  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Oct  19,  at  the  age 
of  66, 

DUCKWORTH,  Sir  James. 

The  ex-member  of  Parliament  and  leader 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  died  at  London, 
aged  75,  on  Ja  I. 

DUG6AN,  Brig..Gen.  Walter  Teeling. 

After  a  long  illness.  Gen.  Duggan,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  died  on  Ja  2  at  the  General  Hos- 
Washington.    He  was  bom  in  1863. 

DUMB  A,  Ambassador  Constantin  Theodor 

James  Frances  Jewell  Archibald,  the  Ameri- 
can correspondent  who  was  temporarily  de- 
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tained  by  the  naval  authorities  in  Fahnouth, 
England,  Aug.  31,  as  a  suspicious  person,  ow- 
ing to  his  pro-German  writings,  was  found  to 
have  in  his  possession  important  manuscripts 
bearing  the  signatures  of  Count  von  Bemstorff, 
the  German  Ambassador;  Ambassador  Dumba 
of  Austria,  Capt  von.  Papen,  the  German  Mil- 
itary Attache  in  Washington,  and  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Albert,  the  German  secret  fiscal  agent  in 
New  York.  Ambassador  Dumba's  letter  to  his 
home  Government  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  had  advised  the  instiga- 
tion of  strikes  among  Austrian  and  Polish 
laborers  employed  in  die  Bethlehem  and  other 
munitions  works  in  the  United  States  which 
had  contracts  for  supplying  the  Allies.  As  a 
result  of  these  disclosures  Ambassador  Pen- 
field  at  Vienna  was  instructed  by  cable  to  in- 
form the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  that 
Dr.  Constantin  Dumba  no  longer  was  accept- 
able as  an  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  ask  for  his  recall.  Secretary  Lansing 
formally  announced  the  action  Sept.  9*  It  was 
the  answer  of  the  American  Government  to 
Dr.  Dumba's  explanation  of  his  intercepted 
letter  to  Vienna  outlining  plans  for  handi- 
capping plants  in  this  country  making  war  sup- 
plies for  the  Allies.  Archibald,  having  been  re- 
leased by  the  British  authorities,  proceeded  to 
Holland  where  the  American  Minister,  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  on  Sept  11,  stopped  him, 
took  up  his  passport,  and  sent  him  back  to 
America  aboard  the  Rotterdam^  to  report  to 
the  Department  of  State. 

Sept  18  Ambassador  Dumba  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  protesting  against 
his  recall.  His  main  defense  was  that  he 
tried  to  find  work  for  his  contrymen  who 
were  employed  in  munition  factories.  The 
Ambassador  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
charge  made  against  him,  that  he  tried  to  crip- 
ple American  industrial  plants  in  Bethlehem 
and  other  places  by  fomenting  strikes.  Dr. 
Dumba  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  he 
has  been  laboring  under  in  his  efforts  to  com- 
municate with  his  Government  and  complained 
strongly  against  the  American  censorship  of 
wireless  messages  which  he  sought  to  trans- 
mit. Dr.  Dumba  said  he  thought  it  perfectly 
proper  for  him  to  send  letters  by  American 
citizens  such  as  Archibald,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  other  safe  means  of  com- 
munication. 

Among  the  letters  intrusted  to  J.  F.  J. 
Archibald,  which  were  seized  by  the  British 
and  made  public  Sept  21,  was  one  which 
criticised  Secretary  of  State  Lansing's  reply 
to  Baron  von  Burian's  protest  against  the 
large  deliveries  of  weapons  to  the  Allies. 
The  letter  declared  the  leg^al  arguments  of 
Mr.  Lansing  were  "certainy  very  weak,"  but 
added  that  to  return  to  the  question  was  use- 
less, "having  regard  to  the  self-willed  tempera- 
ment of  the  President" 

The  State  Department  informed  Dr.  Dumba 
Sept  23,  in  response  to  his  requests  for  pass- 
ports and  a  safe  conduct.  Sept  22,  that  it  could 
not  take  up  the  question  of  his  departure  di- 
rectly with  him,  but  would  have  to  deal  with 
his  government.  No  reply  had  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Austrian  government  to  the 


demand  for  Dr.  Dumba's  recall,  and  until  it 
came  the  department  would  not  consider  any 
informal  disposition  of  the  case. 

It  was  announced  Sept  25  that  Ambassador 
Penfield  at  Vienna  had  been  instructed  to 
make  clear  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern* 
ment  informally  that  the  United  States  must 
insist  on  tbe  recall  of  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  and  that  his  departure  "on 
leave  of  absence"  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

It  was  announced  from  Washington  Sept 
2y  that  Dumba  would  be  formally  recalled,  ac- 
cording to  assurances  given  Ambassador*  Pen- 
field  at  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office. 

The  State  Department  Oct  28  received  a 
telegram  from  Dr.  Dumba,  saying  he  had  been 
recalled,  and  asking  for  a  safe  conduct.  The 
British  and  French  Embassies  had  already 
given  the  necessary  assurances.  A  safe  con- 
duct for  Mme.  Dumba  was  arranged  for  sev- 
eral days  before.  A  safe  conduct  for  Dr. 
Dumba  was  delivered  to  the  State  Department 
Sept  30  by  British  Ambassador  Spring-Rice. 
The  papers  stipulated  that  the  former  envoy 
must  sail  from  New  York  on  Oct  5.  Dr. 
Dumba  accordingly  sailed  on  that  date. 

DUMONT,  Very  Rev.  P.  M.  L. 

Very  Rev.  F.  M.  L.  Dumont,  president  of  St. 
Austin's  College,  Catholic  University,  died  May 
II  in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  77, 

DUNBAR,  James  Robert 

James  Robert  Dunbar,  of  Boston,  formerly 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachus- 
etts, died  Aug  20,  aged  68. 

DU  PONT,  Gen.  T.  Coleman 
See 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soasrv 

DTT  PONT  DE  NEMOURS,  S.  L.  CO. 

Stockholders  of  the  International  Smokeless 
Powder  and  Chemical  Company,  at  a  special 
meeting,  Apr  6,  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  agreed  to 
sell  the  plant,  franchises,  patents,  etc,  for 
$5,760,000  to  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Company.  It  is  figured  that  the  holders  of  the 
180,000  shares  of  common  stock  will  receive 
about  $28.66  per  share  through  the  sale.  The 
purchasers  in  their  offer  agreed  to  assume  all 
obligations. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Philadelphia,  July  2,  affirmed  the  verdict 
rendered  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  Buckeye  Powder  Company  against 
the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company,  and 
the  International  Smokeless  Powder  Company, 
the  action  against  the  du  Pont  concerns  being 
to  recover  ^000,000  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act.  It  was  charged 
that  the  defendants  stifled  competition  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  black  blasting  pow- 
der. A  jury  in  the  lower  court  had  found  for 
the  defendants,  deciding  that  the  evidence 
produced  did  not  sustain  the  charges. 


A  plan  involving  the  sale  of  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company  for  $120,000,000  to  a  new  company 
to  be  known  as  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Co.,  was  announced  Aug  19. 
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Application  for  a  charter  for  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  Nemours 
Powder  Co.  was  filed  in  Dover,  Del.,  Sept  4. 
The  capitalization  of  the  new  concern  was 
$240,000,000.  and  is  name,  the  £.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Company.  It  is  the  largest  Dela- 
ware corporation.  The  incorporators  included 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Christiana  Hundred,  John 
J.  Roskob,  Brandywine  Hundred,  and  John 
P.  Laffey,  all  of  Delaware.  The  State  tax 
filed  with  the  charter  was  $12,000.  The  cap- 
ital stock  will  be  divided  into  2,400,000  shares 
at  a'  par  value  of  $100  each.  Of  the  stock, 
1,500,000  will  be  non-voting  and  100,000  shares 
voting  debenture  stock.  Eight  hundred  thous- 
and shares  will  be  common  stock. 

The  financial  reorganization  of  the  company 
in  accordance  with  recently  announced  plans 
was  accomplished  Sept  8.  The  directors  of 
the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Com- 
pany held  a  meeting  at  which  all  the  assets  and 
business  of  the  company  were  sold  to  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.  The  personnel  of 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  new  com- 
pany was  the  same  as  the  old  company,  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont  being  president 

The  new  company  will  take  possession  of 
the  assets  and  business  as  of  Oct  i,  1915,  and 
will  assume  and  discharge  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  old  company,  including  the  bonus,  pen- 
sion, benefit  and  welfare  plans  of  the  old  com- 
pany. 

The  company  was  building  a  plant  to  manu- 
facture explosives  at  Carney's  Point,  Salem 
County. 

See  also 
Du  Pont  Powder  Co. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Gen.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  President  of  the 
du  Pont  Powder  Company,  sold  his  entire 
holdings  in  that  company  (Feb  26)  to  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont  and  others  active  in  tne  manage- 
ment of  the  du  Pont  Company.  No  outside 
interests  are  included.  It  is  understood  the 
purchase  involved  $20,000,000. 


Approximately  50,000  employes  of  the  Du 
Pont  Powder  Company  were  notified,  Aug  5, 
that  their  working  dav  would  be  reduced  to 
eight  hours  and  that  the  wages  would  remain 
the  same  as  they  had  been  receiving  for  ten 
hours.  The  order  covered  plants  throughout 
the  country.  The  new  schedule  will  start  Aug 
6  in  some  of  the  plants,  and  trv  Sept  15  it  will 
be  in  effect  at  all  of  them.  The  reduction  in 
hours  will  apply  to  employes  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  company.  It  was  estimated  by 
officials  that  the  new  order  would  increase  the 
operating  expenses  about  one-third. 

See  also 
Explosions 
Fires — United  States  and  Canada 

DURNOVO,  Peter  NikoUieTich 

The  death  of  Peter  Nikolaievich  Durnovo, 
one  time  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a 
member  of  die  Council  of  the  Empire,  and 
leader  of  the  Party  of  the  Right  in  the  Coun- 
cil, was  announced  at  Petroerad  Sept  24. 

Durnovo  came  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
Proyince  of  ChemigofiF  and  first  became  prom- 


inent while  Minister  of  the  Interior  during 
the  repressions  that  followed  the  "Charter  of 
Liberties"  granted  by  Alexander  III.  He  en- 
tered the  Government  service  as  an  official  of 
the  Interior  Department,  later  joining  the 
Police  Department,  where  he  finally  became 
head  of  the  entire  department.  As  the  se- 
quence to  a  scandal  in  the  department,  he  was 
dismissed  and  for  a  time  disappeared  from 
sight,  to  emerge  as  Governor  of  one  of  the 
Volga  provinces  under  Nicholas  II.  Then 
Plehve,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  brought  him 
back  to  Petrograd  and  made  him  the  head  of 
the  Departments  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
shortly  before  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1904. 
When  Plehve  was  killed  he  acted  in  his  place 
until  his  successor  was  appointed.  Later  Pre- 
mier Witte  made  him  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  he  resigned  in  May,  1906.  His  resigna- 
tion was  brought  about  by  Witte  himself,  who 
found  that  Minister  Durnovo  was  his  enemy. 
Witte  went  to  the  Emperor  and  asked  him 
to  choose  between  himself  and  Durnovo  and 
his  associate  Akimoff,  and  it  was  said  at  the 
time  that  both  were  sacrificed  to  pacify  the 
Constitutional  Democrats.  Durnovo  later  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  March,  191 1,  in  company  with  M.  Tre- 
poff,  was  suspended  from  all  sittings  of  the 
council  until  January,  1912,  at  the  instigation 
of  Premier  Stolsrpin. 

DUST 

— In  Subways 

The  report  of  a  French  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  to  investigate  the  dust  con- 
tent of  subway  air,  reads  as  follows:  "Air 
tests  were  taken  in  the  stations,  on  the  en- 
trance stairs,  and  along  the  right  of  way.  The 
average  constituents  of  the  dust  in  the  'metro- 
politan' section  of  the  road  were  as  follows: 
46  per  cent  metallic  iron,  14.5  per  cent  iron 
oxid,  12.1  per  cent  lime  and  planter,  1.12  per 
cent  grease,  12.6  per  cent  water  and  organic 
matter.  [Remaining  constituents  not  re- 
ported.] The  quantity  of  the  dust  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  day.  In  the  morning, 
when  traffic  has  been  quiet  for  several  hours, 
the  air  is  pretty  clear.  When  the  traffic  begins 
the  dust  is  stirred  up  and  the  air  becomes 
laden.  The  maximum  is  reached  in  the  late 
afternoon."  An  attempt  to  conquer  the  dust 
was  made  by  sprinkling  the  subway  three 
times  a  day  with  water  containing  potassium 
chlorid  and  zinc  chlorid  in  solution.  A  still 
more  successful  process  consisted  in  strewing 
it  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  oil  and  sawdust  to 
bind  the  dust  before  sweeping.  This  process 
was  abadoned,  however,  because  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

DUTTON,  Benjamin  Franklin 

Benjamin  Franklin  Dutton,  said  to  have  or- 
iginated the  department  store  idea  in  Massa- 
chusetts, died  June  2,  aged  83. 

DUVEEN  BROS. 

Henry  J.  and  Joseph  J.  Duveen  of  Duveen 
Brothers,  dealers  in  works  of  art  and  antiques, 
were  sued  May  6  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  for  $575,000  damages  by  Edgar  uroer. 
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also  a  dealer  in  antiques.  There  were  two 
suits,  one  against  each  of  the  defendants. 
One,  for  $500,000,  was  against  Joseph  J.  Du- 
veen,  and  comprised  six  causes  of  action. 

Mr.  Groer  alleged  that  the  Duveens  spoke 
disparagingly  of  certain  Chinese  vases  spoiling 
their  sale  to  H.  C.  Frick,  and  also  asserted  that 
Mr.  Groer  was  not  a  real  expert  in  antiquities. 

DTCHE,  Prof.  Louis  Lindsay. 

Prof.  Louis  Lindsay  Dyche,  the  eminent  zo- 
ologist and  explorer,  died  at  a  hospital  in 
Topeka,  Kan.,  on  Ja  20  from  pneumonia.  He 
was  born  at  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  and  was 
in  his  59th  year. 

DYES 

United  States 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  of  June  17  relief  from  the  nation-wide 
scarcity  of  dyestuffs,  due  to  the  war,  was  im- 
minent. Steel  companies  all  over  the  country, 
profiting  by  the  enormous  war  orders,  were 
planning  to  turn  out  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  gallons  of  crude  benzol  daily.  Benzol, 
which  is  recovered  from  the  coke  used  in  the 
process  of  steel  making,  is  the  basis  of  all 
aniline  dyes.  It  was  predicted  that  the  do* 
mestic  manufacture  of  dyeing  materials  in 
this  country  was  facing  a  tremendous  boom, 
and,  following  normal  conditions  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to 
export  benzol  in  large  quantities. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  01  Phila- 
delphia, it  became  known  on  the  i6th,  took 
the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  benzol.  At  the 
office  of  the  company,  in  the  Morris  Building, 
it  was  asserted  that  the  ''new  dye  plant"  was 
near  completion.  It  was  located  at  the  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  works  of  the  company. 

"The  manufacture  of  benzol  in  large  quan- 
tities," an  official  of  the  National  Aniline  & 
Chemical  Co.  said,  **as  planned,  will  mean  for 
the  American  dyestuff  industry  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  It  undoubtedly  will  mean  that 
this  country  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  the  German  dyestuff  manufacturers  in  a 
great  many  instances.  It  is  expected  that  by 
the  latter  part  of  July  many  steel  works  will 
have  their  benzol  operations  under  way  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  all  domestic  demands." 

Not  only  will  dyestuff  manufacturers  of 
benzol  from  coke  be  busy,  but  also  chemical 
manufacturers  who  need  the  carbolic  and  picric 
acids,  which  also  are  reduced  from  coke.  The 
latter  is  in  a  great  demand  now  by  European 
countries  which  need  the  acid  for  explosives. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  at 
this  time  three  plants  under  construction  for 
the  manufacture  of  benzol,  one  at  Farrell, 
which  was  nearly  completed,  one  at  Gary  and 
one  at  Birmingham.  When  the  two  plants  last 
named  are  completed  in  the  early  autumn,  the 
Steel  Corporation  will  have  an  annual  output 
of  benzol  of  9,500,000  gallons. 


suiting  from  the  cutting  off  of  German  coal 
tar  dyes. 


Announcement  was  made  Sept  3  by  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Norton,  Federal  investigator  of 
the  chemical  industry,  that  a  new  process  for 
manufacturing  dyestuffs  had  been  perfected, 
which  will  revolutionize  the  industry.  It  de- 
veloped that  the  Pearsite  Company  of  New 
York  and  Pittsburgh,  a  newly  formed  cor- 
poration, controlled  the  invention. 
See  also 

Cotton — Colored 

Federal  Dyestuff  and  Chemical  Co. 


Negotiations  were  begun  July  12  through 
the  trade  advisors  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  for  co-operation  between  dye 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Swit- 
zerland to  meet  the  scarcity  of  dyestuffs  re- 


Through  an  arrangement  with  the  British 
Government  fifty  tons  of  coal-tar  dyes  of  Ger- 
men  manufacture  arrived  in  New  York.  Oct 
13,  consigned  to  Sec.  of  Commerce  Redfield. 
The  British  Government  permitted  the  ship- 
ment under  an  agreement  that  none  of  the 
dye-stuffs  should  be  re-exported  to  an  enemy 
country.  The  German  Government  had  made 
the  ofHcial  statement  that  it  would  not  per- 
mit German  manufacturers  to  ship  dyestuffs 
to  the  United  States  unless  the  American 
Government  secured  from  Great  Britain  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  the  dyestuffs  for 
equal  value  in  American  cotton.  This  con- 
cession the  British  Government  refused  to 
grant  and  since  Feb  1915  no  large  consign- 
ments of  German  colors  came  through. 
The  consignment  had  been  lying  at  Rotter- 
dam for  several  months  having  been  shipped 
into  Holland  before  the  embargo  was  Imposed. 

Prospects  for  establishing  tibe  dyestuffs  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  were  fully  dis- 
cussed Nov  20  in  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  was  declared 
that  Congress  would  give  ample  protection  to 
the  capital  that  was  encouraged  to  ^ o  into  the 
domestic  industry  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions.   The  department  stated  that: 

"Nearly  all  of  the  retort  coke  ovens  in  the 
United  States  are  now  supplied  with  the  nec- 
essary equipment  for  rescuing  benzol  and  to- 
luol, which  serve  as  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  coal-tar  dyestuffs.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  demand  of  manufacturers  of  high 
explosives  for  these  two  h^dro-carbons  is  so 
urgent  that  their  prices  still  remain  at  very 
high  figures.  About  a  dozen  plants  are  now 
engs^ed  in  the  production  of  coal-tar  inter- 
mediates which  serve  for  the  manufacture  of 
finished  dyestuffs.  Their  output  is  being  con- 
stantly increased.  The  seven  different  firms 
regularly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coal- 
tar  dyestuffs  are  increasing  each  day  their  out- 
put of  completed  coloring  materials.  A  notable 
feature  is  the  rapid  introduction  of  small 
aniline  plants  into  various  textile  mills.  These 
plants  manufacture  100  pounds  a  day  of  ani- 
line_  or  more.  They  are  of  especial  value  for 
hosiery  works,  as  the  bulk  of  hosiery  is  dyed 
black.  Aniline  black  is  now  used  very  ex- 
tensively in  place  of  sulphur  black,  formerly 
entirelv  in  vogue  for  this  purpose. 

''The  American  production  of  synthetic  in- 
digo is  small,  but  is  distinctly  helpful  in  re- 
lieving the  general  shortage.  The  output  will 
be  notably  increased  in  the  early  future. 
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"The  use  of  natural  dyestuffs  in  place  of 
synthetic  colors  in  rapidly  increasing  on  every 
hand.  Methods  are  being  perfected  to  insure 
a  much  higher  degree  of  fastness  than  was 
formerly  deemed  possible. 

"There  is  increased  interest  in  the  use  of 
American  native  dyestuff  isolated  from  Osage 
orange,  which  is  found  to  replace  most  admir- 
ably fustic  (a  light  yellow  dye  from  a  Mexican 
tree). 

"There  is  an  increased  confidence  among 
both  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  dye- 
stuffs  that  an  early  date  legislation  may  be 
secured  from  Congress  which  will  give  the 
necessary  security  to  American  manufacturers 
of  synthetic  colors  that  their  industry  will  not 
be  threatened  by  organized  underselling  at  the 
close  of  the  present  war.  This  confidence  is 
reflected  in  the  increased  amount  of  capital 
being  invested  in  dyestuff  plants,  as  well  as 
in  the  steady  expansion  of  existing  color 
works. 

"The  present  production  of  American  coal- 
tar  dyestuffs  is  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
9000  short  tons  per  annum.  Sixteen  months 
ago  the  rate  was  3000  tons.  It  is  now  confi- 
dently expected  that  by  the  end  of  1916  the 
output  will  reach  16,000  tons." 


The  British  Embassy,  Dec  3,  advised  the 
State  Department  that  the  Foreign  Office  had 
decided  to  abridge  the  orders  in  council  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  Americans  to  get  their 
supply  of  dyestuffs  from  Germany. 

Jamaica 

England,  early  in  Dec,  put  an  embargo  on 
the  export  of  logwood  to  any  country  except 
Great  Britain.  On  the  15th  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  its^ 
export. 

Logwood  had  been  used  by  the  American 
manufacturers  recently  in  making  colors  in 
place  of  the  aniline  dyes  which  formerly  came 
from  Germany. 

The  British  Embassy  announced,  Dec  21, 
that  permission  had  been  granted  by  the 
British  Government  for  exportation  from 
Jamaica  to  the  United  States  of  dyewood 
shipments  aggregating  4,700  tons.  The  question 
of  lifting  permanently  the  embargo  against 
exports  of  Jamaica  dye  woods,  the  Embassy 
stated,  would  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  short- 
age of  the  product  in  Great  Britain  was 
relieved. 

Japan 

An  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  the  dyestuff  and  chemical 
industry  in  order  to  make  Japan  independent 
of  German  concerns,  was  published  Oct  2. 
In  normal  times  the  imports  of  dyes  were 
valued  at  about  $3,500,000  a  year,  the  bulk 
from  Germany.  Under  a  bill  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  subsidies  will  be 
granted  for  ten  years  to  all  corporations  and 
^rms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  in 
Japan,  provided  more  than  half  of  the  capital 
of  such  concerns  is  subscribed  by  Japanese 
subjects.  Medicines  or  perfumery  manufac- 
tured from  coal-tar  by-products  will  be  re- 


garded as  manufactured  dyes  and  chemicals. 
The  manufacture  of  the  material  for  gun- 
powder will  also  be  regarded  as  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes  and  chemicals. 

— Osage  orange  wood 

Director  Howard  F.  Weiss,  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  the  announcement  May  5 
that  in  the  cheap  Osage  orange,  common  in 
Illinois,  Indana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  can  be 
found  excellent  material  for  a  long  series  of 
shades  in  orange  and  yellow.  Experiments 
with  Eastern  fabric  manufacturers  demonstra- 
ted the  practicability  of  the  product,  and  in 
a  bulletin  soon  to  be  issued  Director  Weiss' 
department  will  give  details  of  how  to  extract 
the  dye  from  the  wood.  Meanwhile  his  men 
continued  working  upon  other  American  woods 
in  search  of  dyes  for  the  red  and  blue  shades. 

Director  Weiss  said  that  the  coloring  matter 
was  secured  with  comparatively  little  expense, 
and  that  the  dyes  of  this  group  will  prove  to 
be  far  less  expensive  than  German  coal-tar  and 
allied  colorings. 

DYNAMITING   CONSPIRACY   (IRON- 
WORKERS') 

Matthew  A.  Schmidt,  one  of  the  men  in- 
dicted in  Los  Angeles  in  1910  for  blowing  up 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  building,  was  arrested 
in  New  York  City  Feb  13  and  held  without 
bail  for  ten  days  to  await  the  arrival  of  extra- 
dition papers  from  California.  He  was 
charged  with  homicide. 

David  Caplan,  arrested  near  Seattle,  Wash., 
Feb  18  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  d3mamit- 
ing  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  building,  was 
held  on  a  fugitive  warrant  until  extradition 
papers  could  be  received  from  Los  Angeles. 
Two  indictments  sood  against  him,  one  for 
murder  in  connection  with  the  dynamiting  of 
the  Times  building;  the  other  for  alleged 
illegal  transportation  of  dynamite.  All  those 
indicted  for  the  blowing  up  of  the  building 
were  now  said  to  be  under  arrest. 

The  Department  of  Justice  announced,  Apr 
27,  that  a  parole  had  been  granted  to  Henry 
W.  Legleitner,  of  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  dynamiters,  who  was  dying  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  Leavenworth  Penitentiary.  Leg- 
leitner was  sentenced  to  serve  three  years.  He 
had  already  served  more  than  a  year  of  his 
sentence,  and  under  the  law  was  eligible  for 
parole. 

See  also 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations — 
Report  on  dynamiting  conspiracy 

''EAGLE"  (newspaper),  The 

See 
Newspapers 

EAMES,  Dr.  Charles  J. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Eames,  the  chemist,  noted  for 
researches  in  the  use  of  carbolic  acid,  cellu- 
loid and  crematories,  died  Mar  4,  aged  84. 

EARTHQUAKES 

United  States 

Two  slight  but  distinct  earthquake  shocks 
were  felt  generally  throughout  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  June  6.     No  damage  was  re- 
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ported.  Observers  at  Lassen  Peak  said  that 
the  volcano  was  somnolent,  and  that  no  earth- 
quake had  been  felt  in  that  region. 

A  severe  earthquake,  reported  June  22  at 
El  Centro  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Cal.,  175 
miles  southeast  of  Los  Angeles,  killed  eleven. 
The  great  $5,000,000  irrigation  system  was 
shaken,  but  only  slightly  damaged.  Damage 
estimated  at  $400,000  was  done  in  the  dis- 
trict. Three  severe  shocks  were  felt  on  the 
24th  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calexico. 

A  series  of  earthquakes  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  fault  underlying  the  Wa* 
satch  Mountains  in  Utah,  were  felt  in  Utah, 
Nevada,  California,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  Oct  2. 
The  disturbances  began  in  the  afternoon, 
reaching  as  far  north  as  Victoria,  B.  C.  At 
Baker,  Ore.,  and  at  Sacrament  and  Fresno, 
Gd.,  buildings  swayed  and  residents  rushed 
into  the  streets.  In  Nevada  much  damage 
was  done  for  a  hundred  miles  along  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  chiefly  among  the 
water  tanks  which  toppled  from  their  high 
supports. 

Central  America 

A  strong  earthquake  occurred  in  San  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  Sept  7.  Jutiapa,  cap- 
ital of  the  department  of  the  same  name  m 
Guatemala  was  ruined.  In  the  City  of  San 
Salvador  no  victims  were  reported.  In  Santa 
Anna  there  were  a  few  casualties.  The 
churches  in  that  cit^,  Sonsonate  and  other  vil- 
lages of  the  republic  were  in  ruins. 

A  report  from  Santa  Anna,  Sept  22,  said 
shocks  had  been  felt  at  that  place  every  sec- 
ond day  for  more  than  a  month.  In  Santa 
Anna,  a  city  of  50,000  population,  36  persons 
were  killed  and  manv  valuable  structures  de- 
molished or  damaged.  The  militarv  barracks 
and  offices  were  among  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed. In  Huachapam,  a  town  of  8,000, 
40  of  the  most  valuable  buildings  collapsed 
and  numerous  others  were  damaged.  Re- 
ports from  Juajuara,  a  large  town,  said  only 
four  structures  were  left  standing.  Heavy 
damage  was  reported  in  Sonsonate,  Atacos, 
Tacubua,  San  Lorenzo,  Jupitla,  and  a 
number  of  other  towns  in  the  Sonsonate 
volcanic  area. 

Germany 

Severe  earthquake  shocks  were  reported 
June  13  in  Wurttemberg,  especially  m  the 
Woajz.    No  great  damage  was  done. 

Great  Britain 

Earth  shocks  occurred  Feb  i  in  several  dis- 
tricts in  Yorkshire,  Eng.  One  miner  was 
killed  and  many  had  narrow  escapes  owing  to 
the  shaking  down  of  coal  in  the  pits.  In  some 
cases  the  pits  were  rendered  unworkable  by 
the  fall  of  coal. 

Honduras 

An  earthquake  destroyed  the  city  of  Gracias 
on  Dec  27,  but  no  lives  were  lost 

Iceland 

A  dispatch  from  Copenhagen  stated  that 
there  were  several  serious  earthquake  shocks 


Feb  20-21  at  Reykjavik,  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. 

Italy 

The  greatest  earthquake  in  Italy  since  the 
Messina  disaster  occurred  on  Ta  13.  The 
loss  of  life  was  said  to  exceed  30,000,  and 
the  property  damage  $60,000,000.  The  quake 
lasted  34  seconds.  The  whole  of  central  Italy 
was  shsiken,  the  greatest  loss  being  in  the 
Abruzzi  Mountains.  At  Avezzano  only  1000 
out  of  a  population  of  12,000  survived  and 
the  town  was  devastated.  The  great  Fucino 
Tunnel  near  Avezzano,  begun  bv  the  Romans 
to  drain  Lake  Fucino,  and  finished  by  Prince 
Torlonia  at  a  cost  of  ^,000,000,  was  blocked. 
6000  persons  were  made  homeless  at  Sora, 
south  of  Avezzano.  A  second  shock  occurred 
on  the  14th.  In  all  16  towns  were  destroyed 
and  12  badly  damaged.  King  Victor  Em* 
manuel  personally  directed  the  rescue  work  at 
Avezzano  and  contributed  $60,000  for  relief 
work,  and  the  Italian  government  appropriat- 
ed $1,000,000,  and  on  Ja  18  declined  the  aid 
offered  by  other  nations.  On  the  24th  the 
king  again  visited  the  earthquake  area. 

A  serai-official  statement,  Feb  11,  placed  the 
number  of  dead  in  the  Jan  earthquake  at  24,- 
2Q3,  distributed  as  follows :  Province  of  Aquila, 
23f747;  Province  of  Caserta,  422;  Rome,  3^4. 
Ttus  list  includes  those  killed  at  Avezzano  (in 
Aquila)  numbering  10,719,  which  is  96  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  town. 

Renewed  earthquake  shocks  occurred  Feb 
ij  in  parts  of  Central  Italy.  One  person  was 
killed  and  six  injured  in  the  collapse  of  a 
house  at  Nazhano.  At  Rocca  Sinibaldi  the 
belfry  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  fell  upon 
several  houses,  burying  ten  persons.  Citta- 
ducale  was  entirely  wrecked  and  at  Veroli 
several  houses  were  rendered  uninhabitable. 
The  population  camped  in  the  open  air  despite 
Ine  torrential  rain. 

An  official  parliamentary  report  on  the 
earthquake  of  Jan  13  gives  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  to  Mar  16  as  29,978,  without 
including  persons  who  afterwards  died  of  in- 
juries and  illness  caused  by  the  disaster.  The 
communes  damaged  by  the  earthquake  num- 
bered 372. 


On  Apr  S  the  Abruzzi  provinces,  as  well  as 
Avezzano  and  vicinity,  Italy,  were  visited  by 
an  earthquake.  The  absence  of  casualties  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  still  living  in  encampments  put 
up  after  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  January. 
The  shock  was  most  violent  at  Tagliacozzo, 
where  several  houses  were  destroyed. 

After  the  great  earthquake  (Jan)  shocks 
continued  with  more  or  less  frequency.  The 
vibrations  May  2  were  strong  enough  to  cause 
some  of  the  old  walls  to  collapse. 

Panama 

A  slight  earthquake  was  felt  over  the  entire 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone 
Feb  II.  The  canal  locks  were  not  damaged. 
The  cities  of  the  Republic  also  were  not  dam- 
aged, although  houses  were  badly  shaken.  The 
earthquake  followed  severe  storms,  unusual 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 
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EASTERN  DYNAMITE  CO. 
See 
DU  Pont  de  Nemours,  £.  I.,  Powder  G>. 

"EASTLAND**   Disaster 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons  were 
drowned  July  24  when  the  steel  excursion 
steamer  Eastland  capsized  at  her  wharf  in  the 
Chicago  river  at  Chicago.  Figures  of  federal 
inspectors  show  that  more  than  2400  had 
boarded  the  vessel,  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren, her  capacity  being  limited  to  2500.  The 
Eastland  was  about  to  leave  her  wharf  with 
relatives  and  friends  of  employes  of  the  Wes- 
tern Electric  Company  for  an  excursion  across 
Lake  Michigan.  The  ship  rolled  over  on  its 
side  in  25  feet  of  water  wthin  five  minutes 
after  it  began  to  list.  During  the  day  more 
than  700  bodies  were  taken  from  the  river  and 
from  the  hull  of  the  overturned  steamer, 
whose  sides  were  cut  open  with  gas  flames  to 
admit  divers. 

A  coroner's  jury,  July  28,  returned  a  verdict 
laying  the  blame  on  six  men:  William  H. 
Hull,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago-St 
Joseph  Steamship  Co.,  owner  of  the  Eastland; 
Capt.  Harry  Pederson  and  Engineer  J.  M. 
Erickson  of  the  Eastland,  Robert  Reed  and 
J.  C.  Eckliff,  federal  inspectors  of  steamships 
and  W.  K.  Greenbaum,  general  manager  of 
the  Indiana  Transportation  Co.,  lessee  of  the 
Eastland. 

Six  indictments  charging  manslaughter  and 
criminal  carelessness  were  returned  in  the 
Criminal  Court  in  Chicago,  Aug  11,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Eastland  disaster. 

Those  indicted  were: 

George  T.  Arnold,  President  of  the  company,  (St. 
Jotq>h-Chicago  Steamship  Company.) 

William  H.  Hull,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager. 

W.  C.   Steele,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ray   W.    Davis,   Assistant    Secretary-Treasurer. 

Harry  Pedersen,  Captain  of  the  Eastland, 

Joseph  M.  Erickson,  engineer. 

Bonds  were  fixed  at  $20,000  each  for  the 
company. officials  and  $10,000  each  for  Peder- 
sen and  Erickson.  The  two  last  named  were 
charged  with  criminal  carelessness  and  the  offi- 
cials with  manslaughter.  Separate  bills  were 
returned  against  the  Captain  and  the  engineer, 
while  the  four  officials  were  named  in  a  joint 
indictment. 

The  bill  against  the  officials  contained  five 
counts,  charging: 

I.  That  they  knew  the  Eastland  was  unseawortby 
and  had  no  stability. 

3.  That  they  permitted  3500  passengers  aboard  the 
vesseL  which  is  more  than  its  carrying  capacitor. 

3.  That  they  were  negligent  in  hiring  an  incom- 
petent engineer,  who  because  of  his  lack  of  skill  was 
unable  to  control  the  boat  properlv. 

4.  That  the  crew  did  not  number  enough  hands  to 
manage  and  control  the  Eastland  properly. 

5.  That  the  ballast  tanks  were  allowed  to  be  out  of 
repair  and  were  not  filled. 

Against  Captain  Pedersen  these  charges 
were  made: 

I.  That  he  permitted  aboard  the  boat  a  larger  num- 
ber of  passengers  than  she  could  safely  carry. 

3.  That  he  neglected  to  warn  the  passengers  to 
leave  the  Eastland  when  it  became  apparent  to  him 
that  she  was  about  to  overturn. 

3  and  4.  That  he  was  negligent  in  not  seeing  that 
the  ballast  tanks  were  in  repair  and  were  properly 
filled. 

5.  That  he  was  negligent  in  not  seeing  that  the 
gangways  were  closed  when  the  ship  was  loaded. 


Counts  in  the  indictments  against  Erickson 
were  in  essentials  similar  to  those  against 
Pedersen. 

The  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  found  that 
the  disaster  was  caused  by  "instability  under 
conditions  of  loading,"  and  stated  that  the 
instability  was  due  to  "one  of  three  main 
causes,  or  any  two,  or  all  of  them"  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  overloading  of  the  vessel  with  passengers. 

2.  The  mishandling  of  water  ballast. 

3.  The  construction  of  the  vessel. 

The  report  says  that  the  Eastland  began  loading 
passengers  without  water  ballast,  and  belated  efforts 
to  fill  the  tanks  failed. 

"That  the  instability  of  the  boat  was  not  corrected 
years  before,  we  regard  as  indicating  criminal  care- 
lessness or  incompetence  on  the  part  of  all  persons 
connected  with  the  design,  construction,  control, 
operation  and  inspection  of  the  boat,"  savs  the  report. 
It  points  out  that  Federal  inspectors  had  the  right  to 
refuse  a  permit  to  the  boat,  but  that  they  are  gener- 
ally not  trained  men,  and  failed  to  make  stability 
tests. 


'*The  handling  of  the  ballast  by  the  officers  of  the 

standing 
the   nature  and   proper   use  of   water   ballast  and  an 


boat    indicates    an    entire    lack    of    understanding    of 


system   of  water  ballast   employed  as   not   preventing 
the  shifting  of  the  ballast. 

The  jury  recommended  that  expert  Federal 
approval  thereafter  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  steam  vessels,  and  constant  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  when  in  service. 

W.  K.  Greenbaum,  general  manager  of  the 
Indiana  Transportation  Company,  was  indict- 
ed on  the  charge  of  manslaughter  in  Chicago. 
Aug  27,  by  the  Grand  Jury.  He  was  later  ar- 
raigned in  court  and  released  on  a  $10,000 
bond. 

That  the  sinking  of  the  Eastland  was  not 
due  to  overcrowding  was  the  report  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Aug  28  by  Super- 
vising Inspectors  Nelson  of  Cleveland  and 
Westcott  of  Detroit.  A  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Eastland  from  the  time  she  was  launched 
in  1903  showed  that  her  passenger  list  varied 
from  2050  to  3300.  The  report  was  an  attempt 
to  justify  the  United  States  inspectors  for 
issuing  a  certificate  to  the  Eastland  which  per- 
mitted her  to  carry  2500  passengers.  When 
she  capsized  there  were  2570  persons  on  board, 
of  whom  70  were  officers  and  crew. 

The  Eastland  was  restored  to  even  keel  Aug 
14.    No  bodies  were  found  in  the  hold. 

Federal  indictments,  returned  in  Chicago, 
Sept  22,  charged  conspiracy  and  criminal  care- 
lessness in  the  operation  of  an  unseaworthy 
boat. 

Those  named  in  the  true  bills  were: 

George  T.  Arnold.  William  H.  Hull,  Harry  Peder- 
son,  Joseph  Erickson. 

Walter  K.  Greenbaum,  manager  of  the  Indiana 
Transportation  Company,  which  chartered  the  East- 
land tor  the  excursion. 

Robert  Reed  and  Charles  C.  Eckliff.  Government 
and    Steamship    Inspectors    at    Grand    Haven,    Mich. 

W.  C.  Steele,  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  St. 
Joseph-Chicago  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Indiana 
Transportation  Company,  as  corporations. 


The  Steamship  Eastland,  by  order  of  Judge 

Landis,  in  Chicago,  Sept  21,  will  be  sold  to 

satisfy  a  claim  of  $34,500  for  the  work  of 

raising  the  boat  from  the  river  bottom.    The 

auction  will  occur  on  Dec  20. 
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The  steamer  Eastland  was  sold  at  auction 
Dec  20  to  Captain  Edward  A.  Evers,  of  the 
Illinois  naval  reserve,  for  $46,000,  who  an- 
nounced that  the  boat  would  be  used  by  the 
naval  reserve  after  certain  alterations  had 
been  made  in  the  hull.  The  Eastland  was  said 
to  have  cost  the  original  owners  $350,000. 

See  also 
Ships  and  shipping — Regulation  of 

EASTMAN,  George 
See 
Rochester^  N.  Y. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

That  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
Rochester  was  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  was 
the  substance  of  a  decision  handed  down  at 
Rochester,  Aug  24,  by  Judge  John  R.  Hazel, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court.  The  de- 
cision granted  the  defendant  company  an  op- 
portunity to  present  a  plan  '*for  the  abrogation 
of  the  illegal  monopol/'  on  the  first  day  of  the 
November  term. 

Judge  Hazel,  in  his  opinion,  stated  that  while 
it  appeared  that  no  irremediable  hardship 
would  result  from  a  separation  of  the  present 
business  into  two  or  more  separate  companies, 
it  was  not  at  the  time  intended  to  indicate 
either  a  dissolution,  division  or  reorganization. 

See  also 
Motion  pictures 

ECCLES,  David 

Albert  Geddes  Eccles,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
July  16,  won  his  fight  to  be  declared  the  son 
of  the  late  David  Eccles,  the  wealthy  Mormon 
sugar  and  lumber  dealer.  The  total  value  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  David  Eccles  was  said 
to  be  $18,000,000. 

All  claims  to  the  estate  were  waived.  Sept 
19,  by  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Geddes  and  her  son 
Albert,  on  a  settlement  of  $160,000. 

ECUADOR 

Colonel  Carlos  Concha,  leader  of  the  revo- 
lution which  had  been  in  effect  the  past  seven- 
teen months,  was  captured  Feb  24  at  £s- 
meraldas. 

Advices  to  the  State  Department,  received 
Mar  26,  said  that  Colonel  Concha  and  his 
brother,  had  been  brought  to  Quito,  the  capi- 
tal, and  placed  in  the  penitentiary  to  await 
trial.  Efforts  of  the  American  government  to 
protect  Concha  from  threatened  death,  ofi^- 
cials  believed  had  been  successful.  The  Ecua- 
dorean  law  does  not  permit  capital  punish- 
ment. 

EDDYSTONE  MUNITION  WORKS 
See 
Factory  construction 

EDISON,   Thomas   A. 

The  Civic  Forum  medal  for  distinguished 
public  service  was  presented  to  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  in  New  York  City  May  6.  The  medal 
was  established  to  give  recognition  to  the  per- 
son who  in  ways  of  peace  has  performed  some 
signal  service  It  was  first  awarded  in  191 4  to 
to  Colonel  George  W.  Goethals. 


Thomas    A.    Edison    was    awarded    a    gold 


medal  of  the  first  class  by  the  jury  of  inter- 
national scientists  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Ex- 
position June   II   for  a  storage  battery,  this 
being  fourth  award  he  had  received  for  the 
device,  upon  which  he  spent  seven  years  labor 
and  $5,000,000.    The  other  medals  were  given 
by  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  the  Civic 
Forum  and  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia. 
See  also 
American  Society  of  Aeronautical  En- 
gineers 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY 

Submarines 

EDUCATION 

See  also 
Business — Education 
Carnegib  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment OP  Teaching  . 
Colleges  and  uNivERSiTiES 
Gary  flan 

General  Education  Board 
Schools 
Tuberculosis — In  schools 

United  States 

There  were  about  22,000,000  persons  en- 
rolled in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States  in  1914,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  completed  in  July.  Over  19,000,000 
of  these  were  in  the  elementary  schools,  1,370^- 
000  in  secondary  schools,  public  and  private, 
and  216,000  in  colleges  and  universities.  Qosc 
to  another  100,000  were  in  normal  schools  pre- 
paring to  be  teachers.  In  professional  schools 
there  were  67,000. 

The  teachers  numbered  700,000,  of  whom 
566,000  were  in  the  public  schools.  The  enrol- 
ments in  high  schools  for  1914  was  84,000  over 
the  previous  year. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  cost  of 
education  for  the  year  was  $750,000,000.  This 
is  less  by  $300,000,000  than  the  cost  of  running 
the  Federal  Government  and  one-third  of  the 
nation's  expenditures  for  alcoholic  liquors;  it 
is  a  little  over  three  times  the  estimated  cost 
of  admission  to  moving-picture  theaters  the 
same  year ;  it  is  somewhat  more  than  the  value 
of  the  nation's  cotton  crop  for  the  year,  and 
somewhat  less  than  the  value  of  its  wneat  crop. 
Figures  show  that  60  per  cent  of  all  the  money 
spent  in  the  United  States  in  1914  for  educa- 
tion was  spent  for  elementary  schooling. 

General  and  school  population  both  remained 
predominantly  rural.  By  the  census  estimates 
for  191 3  46.3  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
urban  and  53.7  per  cent  rural,  if  the  census 
definition  of  a  city  as  anything  over  2500  be 
accepted.  In  population  from  6  to  20  years  of 
age  the  cities  have  41.6  per  cent  of  the  total; 
the  rural  58.4. 

Statistics  for  1914  emphasize  the  fact  that 
private  elementary  schools  in  the  United  States 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  church 
schools.  The  parish  school  system  of  the  Ra- 
man Catholic  Church  in  1914  comprised  5403 
schools  and  1,429,859  pupils — an  increase  of 
147  schools  and  69,098  pupils  over  1913.    The 
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Lutheran  parochial  school  system  for  1914  re- 
ported 4881  schools  with  259,467  pupils — a  de- 
crease in  schools  and  pupils. 

Higher  and  secondary  educational  institu- 
tions still  remain  the  stronghold  of  denomina- 
tional education.  Of  567  colleges  and  univer- 
sities tabulated  for  1914  in  the  annual  report, 
^  are  listed  under  denominational  control, 
and  of  2199  private  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies reporting,  1489  are  under  control  of  re- 
ligious denominations.  These  secondary  insti- 
tutions, maintained  by  28  different  denomina- 
tions, have  8762  instructors  and  101,320  students. 

There  were  13,714  public  and  private  high 
schools  in  1914,  with  1,373,661  students.  The 
students  increased  90,652  ov^r  the  previous 
year  and  increased  100  per  cent,  over  the  en- 
rolment of  1902.  The  number  of  girls  ex- 
ceeded the  .4umber  of  boys  in  both  public  and 
private  seu>ndary  schools  in  1914,  tne  pro- 
portion of  girls  being  56.03  per  cent 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reports  show  men 
outnumber  women  in  colleges  about  2  to  i. 

The  junior  high  school,  defined  tentatively 
as  "an  organization  of  grades  7  and  8  or  7  to 
9,  to  provide  by  various  means  for  individual 
differences,  especially  by  an  earlier  introduc- 
tion of  pre- vocational  work  and  of  subjects 
usually  taught  in  the  high  schools,"  was  en- 
dorsed by  all  but  one  of  the  school  surveys 
published  during  the  year,  and  by  various  edu- 
cational associations.  That  the  movement  of 
the  junior  high  school  has  advanced  from  the 
stage  of  theory  to  that  of  practice  is  indicated 
by  168  cities  claiming  to  have  junior  high 
schools.  After  all  deductions  are  made  there 
remain  57  cities  where  junior  high  school^  are 
organized  in  unmistakable  form. 

Students  in  colleges,  universities  and  techno- 
logical schools  in  1914  increased  14,262  over 

1913.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Education's  list  of 
567  institutions  (a  decrease  of  29  over  the 
previous  year),  93  of  them  only  are  controlled 
by  States  or  municipalities.  There  were  216,- 
483  students  (139.373  men)  in  567  colleges, 
universities  and  technological  schools  in  1914. 

Benefactions  to  colleges  and  universities 
total  $26,670,017 — something  over  $2,000,000 
more  than  in  the  year  previous.  Six  institu- 
tions received  benefactions  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars  each,  and  forty-five  universities, 
colleges  and  technological  schools  reported 
gifts  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000.  In  the 
past  seven  years  the  largest  increase  in  income 
has  come  through  State  and  municipal  appro- 
priations, and  the  smallest  from  tuition  and 
other  fees.  State  and  municipal  appropriations 
grew  from  $9,649,549  in  1908  to  $23,400,540  in 

1914,  while  fees  for  tuition  and  other  educa- 
tional services  increased  from  $15,390,847  to 

$22,504,529. 

Degrees  conferred  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties included  26,533  baccalaureate,  5248  gradu- 
ate and  749  honorary.  The  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy degree  was  conferred  by  46  institutions 
on  but  446  men  and  73  women. 

As  a  result  of  the  vigorous  campaign  for 
higher  standards  waged  during  the  past  few 
vears,  the  number  of  "professional  schools" 
has  decreased  materially.  There  was  a  falling 
off   of  three   schools   of  theology,   two   law 


schools,  eight  schools  of  medicine  and  three 
schools  of  pharmacy.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  an  increase  in  students  in  professional 
schools  from  14,252  to  15,686.  Practically  all 
of  this  increase  is  reported  from  the  schools 
of  dentistry,  showing  the  increasing  interest 
in  dental  hygiene  as  part  of  the  public  pro- 
gramme for  good  health. 

In  1914  there  were  4496  graduates  in  law, 
4048  in  medicine,  2290  in  pharmacy,  2270  in 
dentistry,  and  only  1886  m  theology.  Yet 
while  the  receipts  by  professional  schools  of 
law  totalled  only  $1,831,163,  the  receipts  of 
schools  of  theology  amounted  to  $4,246,501. 
The  schools  of  medicine  report  the  greatest 
receipts— $1 1,444,992. 

There  are  now  only  seventeen  medical 
schools  that  admit  students  on  high  school 
education  or  less.  This  is  a  notable  change 
since  1904,  when  over  half  the  world's  supply 
of  medical  colleges  was  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  then  162  colleges,  with  28,142  stu- 
dents; there  are  now  100  colleges,  with  16,940 
students. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  estimates  that  be- 
tween 40,000  and  ^0,000  teachers  began  work 
in  the  fall  of  1914  with  at  least  a  measure  of 
professional  preparation;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  supply  of  professionally  prepared  teachers 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  teaching 
positions  that  must  be  filled.  The  need  is 
most  keenly  felt  in  the  rural  schools,  where, 
according  to  a  careful  investigation  during  the 
year,  not  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  have  any 
professional  preparation. 

"Teacher  training,"  says  the  annual  report, 
"has  become  almost  a  public  function ;  as  a 
private  function  it  is  carried  on  mainly  in 
schools  for  kindergartens,  schools  for  gsmi- 
nasium  instructors  or  in  institutions  for  the 
training  of  denominational  teachers." 

Public  appropriation  for  normal  schools  to- 
talled $12,523,9(58  for  the  year,  as  compared 
with  $10,432,252  the  year  before  and  $2,212,952  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  pressing  need 
for  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  who  will  lead 
in  the  upbuilding  of  rural  life  and  the  failure 
of  existing  normal  schools,  for  the  most  part, 
to  meet  this  and  other  needs,  have  led  to  seri- 
ous questioning  of  the  existing  provision  for 
teacher  training. 

Vocational  training  as  a  national  problem 
attracted  attention  through  the  report  of  the 
commission  of  Federal  aid  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, rendered  in  June,  1914.  While  the 
comprehensive  bill  drawn  up  by  the  commis- 
sion was  not  acted  upon  by  Congress,  favor- 
able action  is  expected  eventually  bv  the 
friends  of  the  plan.  Congress  had  already 
voted  the  Federal  aid  asked  for  in  the  Smith- 
Lever  bill  for  agricultural  extension  education. 

The  most  serious  problem  met  by  those  who 
sought  to  enlarge  their  facilities  for  vocational 
training  has  been  that  of  finding  teachers.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  secure  teachers  who  were 
proficient  in  the  trade  to  be  taught  and  at  the 
same  time  with  professional  training  or  ex- 
perience in  teaching.  Apparently  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  has  been  to  take  men  who  are 
expert  in  the  trade  and  give  them  training  as 
teachers.     A   number   of   experiments    made 
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during  the  year  in  training  trade  workers  for 
teachers  of  vocations  by  means  of  evening 
classes  have  proved  successful. 

Chicago  has,  in  connection  with  its  regular 
school  system^  a  well-organized  system  of 
vocations^  education  through  public  secondary 
and  evening  schools.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  practical  men  from  the  trades, 
the  others  being  school  men  with  college  train- 
ing in  technical  subjects,  but  no  trade  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  girls'  courses,  women  with  experience 
as  milliners,  dressmakers,  managers  of  dining 
rooms  and  shop  workers  are  in  many  cases  in 
charge  of  classes  in  the  high  schools  through- 
out the  city.  The  night  schools  are  taught 
largely  by  men  from  the  trades.  Special  efforts 
have  recently  been  put  forth  by  means  of  home 
projects  and  otherwise  to  give  a  definite  voca- 
tional bent  to  agriculture  as  taught  in  high 
schools.  In  both  college  and  high  school  work 
there  has  been  increased  emphasis  on  the  prac- 
tical side  of  farming  as  opposed  to  "book  agri- 
culture." 

In  cities  where  investigations  preparatory  to 
the  introduction  of  vocational  training  have 
been  made,  attention  has  been  quite  generally 
paid  to  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance. 
Philadelphia's  new  official  is  director  of  both 
vocational  education  and  guidance. 

Significant  in  the  progress  of  the  movement 
of  vocational  guidance  is  the  taking  over  by 
the  public  schools  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the 
function  of  vocational  counselling.  The  vo- 
cational guidance  movement  in  Boston,  for 
example,  has  now  extended  to  nearly  all  of 
the  public  schools.  In  Chicago  the  system  of 
vocational  advisers  has  become  clearly  identi- 
fied with  the  administration  of  vocational 
training  in  the  public  schools. 

Some  indication  of  the  spread  of  the  voca- 
tional guidance  idea  may  be  had  from  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  recently  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Of  over  7078  public 
high  schools  replying  to  inquiries  sent  out 
3955  report  that  the  principal  or  teachers  give 
talks  on  different  occupations  and  2290  high 
schools  have  outside  speakers  come  in  at  times 
to  describe  different  vocations. 

Little  if  any  real  systematic  attempt  at  guid- 
ance is  reported.  Even  the  teachers  in  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Guidance  Association,  formed 
during  the  year,  appear  anxious  lest  the  move- 
ment should  become  definitely  fixed  at  its 
present  point  of  development. 

Medical  inspection  is  reported  by  704  cities 
of  over  5000  population  out  of  idi53  replying 
to  the  bureau's  inquiries.  Of  these  704  cities 
402  have  school  nurses  numbering  in  all  911. 

Investigations  made  during  the  year  have 
driven  home  the  fact  that  rural  school  chil- 
dren are  more  in  need  of  health  supervision 
than  city  children.  The  report  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  council  of  education  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  presented  dur- 
ing the  year,  showed  that  of  330,000  school 
children  examined  in  New  York  City  70  per 
cent  were  defective;  an  examination  of  294,- 
000  rural  children  in  Pennsylvania  revealed 
that  75  per  cent  were  defective. 

The  sixty-two  public  schools  for  the  blind 


report  665  teachers,  4971  pupils  and  an  aggre- 
gate expenditure  of  $2,563,173  for  the  year 
1914.  It  costs  $360  a  year  on  the  average  to 
instruct  each  blind  child.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $32  for  each  child  over  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  151  schools  for  the  deaf  listed  by  the 
bureau  sixty-eight  are  State  schools.  The 
expenditure  of  the  sixty-eight  State  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  1914  was  $3,777,162. 

State  schools  for  feeble  minded  children 
numbered  thirty-eight  for  1914.  These  are 
confined  to  twenty-eight  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
each  having  three  or  more  schools.  State 
schools  for  feeble  minded  children  reported 
27,692  inmates,  of  whom  14,880  were  actually 
under  instruction.  Expenditures  for  schools 
for  feeble  minded  children  amounted  to  near- 
ly $6,000,000. 

Public  day  schools  for  subnormal  children 
were  reported  from  fifty-four  cities.  Thirty- 
six  cities  in  twenty-four  States  made  pro- 
vision for  exceptional  children  for  the  first 
time  in  1913,  and  162  cities  in  thirty-eight 
States  extended  the  provision  already  made. 

There  are  112  institutions  listed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  as  State  "industrial"  schools. 
There  are  schools  for  delinquents  of  both 
sexes,  ranging  from  reform  schools  of  the 
prison  type  to  modern  well  equipped  indus- 
trial schools  for  teaching  useful  trades. 

There  are  54,798  inmates  in  these  institu- 
tions, of  whom  four-fifths  are  boys.  Of  the 
21,655  boys  and  girls  committed  to  such  in- 
stitutions during  the  year  2635  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Of  the  22,068  discharged  dur- 
ing the  year  1902  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Analysis  of  the  parentage  figures  shows 
that  American  parentage  prevails:  Seventy- 
nine  institutions  report  20,617  inmates  of 
American  parentage  on  both  sides;  sixty 
schools  report  2640  with  one  American  parent 
and  sixty-six  report  6184  inmates  with  both 
foreign  p^irenrs. 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools,  resigned  Oct  21, 
the  resignation  to  take  effect  Dec  8.  Con- 
stant wrangling  and  repeated  heckling,  Mrs. 
Young  declared,  caused  her  to  give  up  her 

Minnesota 
The  State  Educational  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  19 13 
to  devise  an  improved  school  system  for  the 
State,  would  report  to  the  Legislature,  it  was 
announced  in  Jan,  the  following  olan :  Abolish 
the  7000  independent  rural  school  districts,  and 
create  county  districts,  each  under  a  county 
superintendent  to  be  appointed  by  a  county 
board  of  education.  The  larger  cities  of  the 
State  are  to  constitute  independent  districts. 
The  county  boards  are  to  employ  all  teachers 
and  purchase  all  books  and  supplies,  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  uniformity.  As  prac- 
tically half  the  taxes  collected  in  the  State  are 
devoted  to  education,  the  question  has  com- 
manded State-wide  interest. 

New  York 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  was  elected  tempo- 
rary chairman,  Jan  27)  of  the  new  organiza- 
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tion  for  the  protection  of  teachers  in  public 
schools  in  such  expression  of  opinion  as  shall 
have  for  its  motive  the  best  interest  of  pupil 
and  public.  "I  wish  the  teachers  would  form 
a  union/'  asserted  Mrs.  Belmont. 

— Bureau  of  Bducation 

Advocating  a  plan  which  would  make  a 
national  standard  of  education  practically  by 
enlarging  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  a  uni- 
versity, consisting  of  a  corps  of  experts,  who 
would  pass  upon  the  efficiency,  thoroughness, 
and  economy  of  the  various  school  systems, 
ex-president  Taft  addressed  the  departm^t  of 
superintendence  of  the  National  Educationtil 
Association  in  Cincinnati  Feb  25. 

— ''Equal  Pay**  question 

Oregon  has  forbidden  discrimination  be- 
tween male  and  female  public  school  teachers 
in  the  payment  of  salaries. 

— Industrial 

C  A.  Prosser,  of  New  York,  secretary  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  speaking  before  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Cincinnati  Feb  24,  said  that  a 
nation-wide  system  of  industrial  education  was 
necessary  to  the  economic  prosperity  and  su- 
premacy of  the  country. 

— Kentucky  mountains 

Salaries  paid  to  school  teachers  in  the  moun- 
tain region  of  Kentucky  are  very  small,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  compiled  by  Norman 
Frost,  issued  Apr  23  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education. 

It  shows  that  in  one  mountain  county  of 
Kentucky  the  average  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
are  from  $220  to  $240  a  year.  In  seven 
counties  the  average  is  $240  to  $260.  In  ten 
counties  the  average  is  $260  to  $2i8o;  in  seven, 
$280  to  $300;  in  three,  $300  to  $320;  in  two, 
$320  to  $350,  and  in  one,  $360  to  $380,  this  be- 
ing the  high-water  mark. 

The  average  value  of  school  buildings  in 
the  Kentucky  mountain  region  is  correspond- 
ingly low.  In  one  county  the  average  value 
of  school  buildings  is  less  than  $100.  In  eight 
it  is  from  $200  to  $300 ;  in  seven,  from  $300  to 
$400;  in  six,  from  $400  to  $500;  in  five,  from 
$500  to  $600 ;  in  two,  from  $600  to  $700,  and  in 
one,  from  $800  to  $900. 

There  are  still  many  school  buildings  of  the 
log-cabin  type,  without  glass  in  the  windows 
and  with  home-made  benches.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure per  child  in  ten  of  the  Kentucky 
mountain  counties  is  less  than  $5,  and  in  17 
other  counties  it  is  between  $5  and  $6. 

' — School  lunches 

The  penny  lunch  system  was  started  in  Pub- 
lic School  8s,  in  Long  Island  City  on  Ja  11. 
The  penny  purchased  a  cup  of  chocolate,  bis- 
cuit and  stewed  fruit.  The  system  was  started 
in  24  other  public  schools  on  the  twelfth. 

—"Teacher-Mother^  question 

John  H.  Finley,  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  New  York,  decided  on  Ta  11  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Peixotto,  that  a  teacher  may  not 
be  dismissed  because  she  absents  herself  from 
school  to  bear  a  child.    Under  existing  laws. 


there  was  no  appeal  from  this  decision.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  in 
New  York  City  Ja  27,  action  on  the  teacher- 
mother  question  was  deferred.  On  Ja  28 
Supt.  Maxwell  offered  Mrs.  Peixotto  her 
former  position.  Mrs.  Peixotto  resumed  her 
duties  as  a  teacher  in  New  York's  public 
schools  Feb  i. 

The  Board  of  Education  Feb  10  restored  to 
duty  Mrs.  Lora  M.  Wagner  of  the  Curtis  High 
School,  who  was  suspended  on  Nov  12,  1914,. 
and  sixteen  other  mother  teachers  iti  line  with 
Commissioner  Finley's  recent  decision.  This 
left  no  mother  teacher  suspended  or  dismissed, 
against  whom  no  charges  but  absence  to  bear 
children  had  been  made. 

An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Board 
of  Education  was  made  Feb  24  providing  that 
leave  of  absence  of  two  years,  without  pay, 
may  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents to  principals  and  teachers  for  the  purpose 
of  bearing  children.  This  required  the  repeal 
of  the  section  of  the  by-laws  which  has  pro- 
hibited the  appointment  of  married  women  as 
teachers. 

The  appeal  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Rodman  de 
Fremery,  usually  known  as  Henrietta  Rodman^ 
was  dismissed  and  her  suspension  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  from  Nov  13,  1914, 
to  Sept  I,  1915,  without  pay,  was  affirmed  on 
June  8th  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Charges  were  preferred  against 
Henrietta  Rodman  for  publishing  in  a  New 
York  paper  a  letter  which  characterized  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  teacher-mother  cases  as 
"mother-baiting." 

The  Chicago  school  management  committee 
instructed  Superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
Mar  12,  to  draw  up  a  new  rule  providing  that 
teachers  in  public  schools  may  become  mothers 
without  suffering  the  loss  of  their  positions; 
but,  once  mothers,  they  must  stay  out  of  the 
schools  for  two  years  and  devote  these  years 
entirely  to  the  child's  interest.  When  return- 
ing to  school  duties  they  must  show  that  the 
child  is  receiving  proper  care  and  not  being 
neglected  because  of  its  mother's  teaching 
activities. 

— Teachers'  cottages 

The  completion  in  Jan  of  the  sixth  teacher's 
cottage  in  one  of  Alabama's  rural  counties  il- 
lustrates anew  one  of  the  latest  developments 
in  education.  The  idea  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  however,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington having  over  100  of  such  cottages,  and 
Texas  nearly  as  many.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  cottage  gives  a  factor  of  permanency 
to  the  teacher's  position,  and  makes  it  easier 
for  school  boards  to  secure  a  higher  grad*;  of 
male  teacher.  The  cottage  also  serves  as  a 
center  for  various  educational  activities,  in 
some  instances  being  provided  with  a  tract  of 
land  on  which  agricultural  instruction  may 
be  exemplified.  In  some  cases  the  cottage  pro- 
vides a  home  for  several  teachers  who  live 
together  on  a  co-operative  plan. 

— Teachers'  unions 

By  a  vote  of  11  to  9,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Sept  I  voted  to  adopt  the  resolution  of 
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Jacob  M.  Loeb,  calling  for  abolition  of  the 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation.  The  edict  pro- 
hibits any  teacher  from  membership  in  the 
federation  or  any  kind  of  so-called  labor 
organization.  PuUic  school  teachers  are  pro- 
hibited from  belonging  to  the  federation  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  suspension  or  dismissal. 
Teachers  now  members  of  the  federation  or 
any  organization  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  must  withdraw  imme- 
diately. The  Federation  must  disband  within 
three  months. 

Suit  in  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration, brought  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  against  Mayor' Thompson,  City  Treas- 
urer Charles  L.  Sergei,  City  Controller  Eu- 
gene R.  Pike,  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  other  defendants,  was  filed  in 
Chicago,  Sept  14.  The  bill  sought  to  enjoin 
the  defendants  from  enforcing  the  rule  pro- 
hibiting public  school  teachers  from  belong- 
ing to  the  Teachers'  Federation. 

Judge  O'Connor,  Sept  23,  granted  a  tem- 
porary injunction  restraining  in  effect  the 
board  from  enforcing  the  Loeb  ouster  order. 

In  wording  the  injunction  restrains  the 
board  from  sending  out  notices  to  the 
teachers  that  they  must  withdraw  from  the 
federation  in  order  to  be  promoted,  and  from 
interfering  with  its  members.  It  will  continue 
in  force  until  a  decision  is  made  on  the 
original  petition  for  an  order  restraining  the 
board  and  declaring  the  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion an  outlaw  organization  and  prohibiting 
teachers  from  being  members. 

An  amendment  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  of 
Education  prohibiting  teachers  from  holding 
membership  in  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion was  passed  Sept  20  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board.  The  amendment  strikes  out  that  part 
of  the  rule  relating  to  the  officers  not  being 
members  of  the  teaching  force. 

EDWARDBS,  George 

George  Edwardes,  the  English  theatrical 
mana^r,  died  in  London,  Oct  4.  He  was 
bom  in  1852. 

EDWARDS,  Capt.  A.  Noel 

Captain  A.  Noel  Edwards,  one  of  Great 
Britain's  famous  polo  players,  died  toward  the 
end  of  May  at  Ypres  from  gas  poisoning.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  international  teams  sent 
from  England  in  191 1  and  1913  to  play  against 
the  Meadowbrook,  Long  Island  team  for  the 
international  polo  trophy. 

EELWORM 

The  devastating  eelworm,  scientifically  known 
as  the  Tylenchus  devastatrix,  again  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  according 
to  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
May  5.  The  pest,  a  tiny,  threadlike  orgaiiism, 
and  a  member  of  the  family  of  nematodes,  is 
particularly  destructive  to  many  forms  of  bul- 
bous plants.  Once  a  crop  has  become  infested 
with  these  nematodes  there  is  no  known  cure. 
It  has  proved  extremely  destructive  in  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Holland,  and  in  Austria. 
Heretofore  the  United  States  had  been  prac- 
tically free  from  the  pest. 


EGYPT 

An  attempt  was  made,  Apr  8,  to  assassinate 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Hussein  Kemal.  As  the 
Sultan  was  leaving  Abdin  Palace  in  Cairo  a 
native  fired  a  shot  at  him.  This  went  wild, 
and  the  native  was  immediately  seized.  The 
Sultan  paid  his  intended  visit  to  the  officials, 
and  a  crowd  assembled  around  the  palace  and 
gave  him  an  ovation  when  he  returned  His 
assailant  was  a  young  Egyptian  merchant 
named  Khalil,  from  Mansurah.  On  Apr  21 
Khalil  was  sentenced  by  a  military  court  to 
death  by  hanging.  Another  attempt  was  made 
on  the  life  of  the  Sultan,  July  9.  While 
the  Sultan  was  on  his  way  to  a  mosque  a 
bomb  was  dropped  from  the  window  of  a 
house  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  horses  draw- 
ing his  carriage,  but  failed  to  explode.  The 
assailant  escaped  and  his  identity  was  not 
learned. 

See  also 
European  war — Africa 

EHRLICH,  Paul,  M.D. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich,  discoverer  of  salvarsan 
and  of  the  antitoxin  for  diphtheria,  died  at 
Bad  Homburg,  Aug.  20,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 
years 

EIGHT  HOUR  DAY 
See  also 
American  Federation  op  Labor 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (E.  I.)  Powder  Co. 
Railroads — Eight  hour  day 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Uruguay 

Under  date  of  Nov  23,  Consul  Herman  L. 
Spaihr,  of  Montevideo,  wrote  the  Dept  of 
Commerce  that  an  act  had  been  passed  limit- 
ing the  actual  labor  of  workmen  and  em- 
ployes in  Uruguay  to  a  maximum  of  eight 
hours  daily.  It  applied  to  workmen  in  fac- 
tories, shops,  yards,  quarries,  etc.,  to  em- 
ployes or  servants  of  industrial  or  commercial 
establishments,  and  of  railway  and  street  car 
lines,  and  in  general  to  all  persons  eng^ed 
in  tasks  similar  to  those  mentioned.  Em- 
ployes in  goverment  work  were  not  exempt 
The  hours  of  adults  might  be  increased  in 
special  cases,  but  not  to  exceed  48  hours,  for 
each  six  days  o^  work. 

For  every  workman  violating  the  law  the 
employer  shall  be  fined  $10  the  first  time  and 
$15  for  each  repetition.  The  workmen  shall 
be  fined  the  amount  received  for  the  excess 
work,  but  the  fine  shall  not  exceed  the  excess 
of  one  month. 

The  act  was  to  go  into  eflect  three  months 
from  date  of  passage.  The  information  was 
made  public  Dec  31. 

ELBERON,  N.  J. 

See 
Wilson,  Woodrow 

ELECTION    FRAUDS 

By  unanimous  vote  the  U.  S.  senatle  elec- 
tions committee  on  Feb  5  recommended  in- 
vestigation of  senatorial  campaigns  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Illinois,  and  in  any  other  states 
where  charges  of  corruption  had  been  made. 
This  decision  was  later  reconsidered,  and  an 
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attempt   to    reconsider    the    decision    not    to 
investigate  charges  of  corruption  failed  Feb 
19  by  a  tie  vote. 
See  also 

Danville,  III. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kentucky 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rhode  Island 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

ELECTIONS 

See 

Kentucky 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

Pennsyi-vania 

Socialist  Party 

Tennessee 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 

United  States  Census  Bureau  figures  on  elec- 
tric railways  for  1912,  as  compared  with  1907, 
show'  the  mcreasing  tendency  of  corporations 
to  finance  with  bonds  rather  than  with  stodcs. 

While  the  aggregate  common  stocks  of  elec- 
tric railways  of  the  country  increased  from 
$1,776,920,076  in  1907  to  $1,970,385,003,  or  10^ 
per  cent.,  and  preferred  stock  from  $320,788,- 
780  in  1907  to  $408,961,310  in  1912,  or  27.5  per 
cent.,  the  funded  debt  of  the  companies  in- 
creased from  $1,677,063,240  to  $2,329,221,826, 
or  38.8  per  cent.  Floating  debt  and  real  estate 
mortgages  of  the  companies  increased  from 
$282,980,902  in  1907  to  $302,259,042  in  1912,  or 
6.7  per  cent,  making  the  aggregate  capitaliza- 
tion of  electric  railways  of  the  country  in  1912 
$5,010,827,183,  as  compared  with  $4,057,758,998 
in  190^,  an  increase  of  23.5  per  cent 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  other  electric  railway 
companies  and  treasury  securities  increased 
from  $237,896,093,  in  1907  to  $360,105,164  in 
1912,  a  gain  of  51.4  per  cent  The  net  capitali- 
zation of  the  companies  in  1912  was  $4,650,722,- 
019,  as  against  $3,819,862,905  in  1907,  a  gain  t  f 
21.8  per  cent.  Investments  in  other  securities 
and  non-railway  properties  totaled  $105,145,250 
in  1912,  against  $136,768,104  in  1907,  a  decrease 
of  23.1  per  cent.  The  net  capitalization  per 
mile  of  electric  railways  of  the  country  in 
1907,  inclusive  of  floating  debt  and  real  estate 
mortgages,  was  $107,942,  while  in  1912  it  was 
$112,405,  an  increase  of  4.1  per  cent  The  net 
capitalization  per  mile,  exclusive  of  floating 
debt  and  real  estate  mortgages,  in  1907,  was 
$100,495,  and  $104,930  in  1912,  an  increase  of 
44  per  cent. 

Gross  income  of  operating  companies  for 
1912  was  $585,980,517,  as  compared  with  $4^,- 
744,254  in  1907  and  $250,504,627  in  1902,  a  gain 
of  133.9  per  cent  for  1912  over  1902,  and  36.3 
per  cent,  for  1912  over  1907.  For  1907  gross 
income  of  the  companies  increased  71.69  per 
cent,  over  that  for  1902.  While  passenger 
revenues  increased  115  per  cent,  in  1912  over 
1902,  freight  revenues  increased  in  the  same 
time  879.3  per  cent.,  and  the  revenue  from  bag- 
gage and  milk  increased  818  per  cent.     The 


revenue  from  sale  of  current  increased  373.8 
per  cent  in  the  ten  years. 

In  1912  there  were  61  holding  companies 
largely  identified  with  the  operation  of  electric 
railways.  The  aggregate  amount  of  their 
assets  was  $1,239,057,329,  of  which  61.7  per 
cent  was  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  elec- 
tric railway  companies.  Only  seven  of  these 
holding  companies  were  located  in  New  York, 
but  they  controlled  35.9  per  cent  of  the  entire 
investment.  From  1907  to  1912  the  number 
of  electric  railway  companies  increased  3.8  per 
cent.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in- 
creased 27.6  per  cent  from  1907  to  1912,  but 
in  the  same  time  the  amount  of  wages  and 
salaries  paid  increased  33  per  cent  The  num- 
ber of  conductors  employed  increased  9.5  per 
cent,  and  the  wages  paid  to  them  increased 
23.2  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  motormen 
employed  increased  18.2  per  cent.,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  .compensation  in- 
creased 29  per  cent. 

With  the  growth  in  regulation  by  commis- 
sions and  the  consequent  enlarged  number  of 
reports  and  accounts  which  must  be  made,  the 
largest  percentage  of  increase  in  employees  is 
shown  in  clerks  and  stenographers.  From 
1907  to  1912  the  number  of  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers increased  128.3  per  cent,  and  their 
compensation  174.7  per  cent  While  in  1907 
$5,476,847  was  paid  to  8,088  clerks  and  sten- 
ographers, in  1912  $15,043,707  was  paid  to 
18,462  of  these  classes  of  employees. 

Taxes  also  have  been  increasing  rapidly  with 
all  public  service  corporations,  and  the  in- 
crease since  1912  has  probably  been  ever  larger 
than  it  was  between  1907  and  1912.  The  ratio 
of  taxes  to  gross  income,  less  operating  ex- 
penses, is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Section.  191  a.  1907*  I90S. 

United    States 13-8%  11.1%  12,2% 

New  Eneland  21.1  17.2  19.4 

Middle  Atlantic   12.6  9.4  11.9 

East  North  Central 15-2  11.2  10.7 

West  North  Central 14  ii'4  >o.6 

South  Atlantic 11.9  n-o  11.6 

East  South  Central i4*4  i5  ii-7 

West  South  Central 10.4  9-3  xj.i 

Mountain   10.7  6.6  8.5 

Pacific    12.2  IX. s  10 

Traffic  in  1912  showed  an  increase  of  27.3 
per  cent  over  1907  and  of  107.9  per  cent  over 
1902.  Passenger  traffic  on  the  electric  rail- 
ways was  954  times  that  on  the  steam  railways, 
but  the  receipts  from  passengers  were  about 
24  per  cent,  lers,  as  the  electric  railways  in 
1912  carried  9,545,554»667  passengers  for  re- 
ceipts of  $502,651,637,  while  the  steam  railways 
carried  $1,004,081,346  passengers  for  receipts 
of  $66o,373»i76. 


At  the  present  time  says  The  Engineering 
Magazine  (Apr)  the  replacement  of  steam- 
locomotives  by  electric  has  been  accomplished 
on  the  following  lines :  At  New  York  City,  on 
the  Hudson  and  Harlem  divisions  of  the  New 
York  Central  to  Harmon  and  White  Plains, 
respectively,  a  total  of  60  miles;  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  as  far  as  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  3354  miles;  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania from  its  New  York  City  station,  9  miles 
to  a  point  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  addition  to  a 
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three-mile  run  to  its"  Long  Island  yards.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  operates  the  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
and  the  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk 
railways,  the  Detroit  and  St.  Qair  tunnels,  re- 
spectively, by  electric  locomotives  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  steam.  The  Great  Northern  Railway 
has  been  using  electric  locomotives  through 
its  well-known  tunnel  in  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains for  nearly  four  years;  and  the  Butte, 
Anaconda  &  Pacific,  a  line  somewhat  more 
than  30  miles  in  length,  entirely  replaced  its 
steam-locomotives  with  electric  for  all  trains, 
most  of  which  consist  of  heavily  loaded  ore- 
cars. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has 
equipped  its  great  Harlem  River  freight-yards 
with  electric-switching  locomotives  exclusively, 
and  on  the  40  miles  of  its  line  between  Stam- 
ford and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  operates  70  per 
cent  of  its  traffic  electrically  with  the  Edison 
Company's  power  as  mentioned.  That  part  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  between 
Harlowton,  Mont.,  and  Avery,  Idaho,  400  miles 
in  length,  will  soon  be  equipped  for  operation 
by  electric  locomotives.  The  line  crosses  the 
Rockies  as  well  as  the  Belt  and  Bitter  Root 
mountain  ranges,  and  there  are  maximum 
grades  on  the  four  subdivisions  of  the  line  of 
2  per  cent.  1.7,  i.o,  and  4  per  cent.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  1914  there  will  be  employed  on  a 
portion  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
electric  locomotives  for  hauling  coal-trains. 
This  line  is  about  30  miles  in  length  and  has 
grades  of  more  than  100  feet  per  mile.  Trains 
of  3200  tons  have  been  hauled  over  this  divi- 
sion by  three  Mallet  steam-locomotives,  which 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  electric  locomotives. 

The  Government  of  Switzerland  decided  last 
year  to  operate  all  its  railways  by  electricity 
Many  of  the  lines  already  use  electric  locomo- 
tives and  motor-cars. 


Tests  of  a  new  subway  car  were  made  in 
New  York  Mar  31  by  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company.  The  new  cars  are  sixty- 
seven  feet  long  and  will  seat  seventy-eight  per- 
sons in  the  rush  hours  and  ninety-four  in  the 
non-rush  hours,  almost  double  the  capacit5 
of  the  present  cars.  Their  distinguishing  fea- 
ture, however,  is  three  side  doors.  Each  train 
will  have  indicators  in  the  motorman's  cab  to 
show  when  all  doors  are  closed,  also  electrical 
coupling  devices. 

BL£VAT£D  RAILROAD 

See 
Electric  railways 
Interbokough  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

— Fresh  air  coaches 

Fresh-air  coaches,  with  all  windows  re- 
moved, were  tried  as  an  experiment  on  the 
Chicago  elevated  railroads,  Nov  i,  and,  ac- 
cording to  company  officials,  met  with  success. 
The  experiment  followed  complaints  against 
poorly  ventilated  cars.  The  fresh-air  cars 
were  run  one  to  a  train. 

BLKIN,  John  Pratt 

John  Pratt  Elkin,  Justice  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court,  died  Oct  3,  aged  55. 


EMER6BNCY  R£V£NU£  LAW. 

By  recent  departmental  decisions  it  is  held 
that  : 

Coupons  or  interest  notes  attached  to  and 
forming  part  of  a  bond  or  principal  note  are 
not  subject  to  tax  as  promissory  notes,  even 
though  they  are  in  the  form  of  promissory 
notes. 

Warehouse  withdrawals  for  transportation 
to  a  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse,  and 
withdrawals  for  transportation  and  exporta- 
tion and  bonds  given  therefor,  are  not  subject 
to  tax.    (T.  D.  35006-7.) 

"Where  a  person  who  negotiates  purchases 
or  sales  on  commission,  exclusively  for  cer- 
tain persons  or  firms  with  whom  he  is 
under  contract,  is  regarded  as  an  agent 
of  such  persons  or  firms  he  does  not  in- 
cur special  tax  liabilit^r  as  commercial 
broker.  However,  if  he  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  negotiating  on  a  commission 
basis  purchases  or  sales  of  goods,  wares, 
produce,  or  merchandise  for  any  and  all  ap- 
plicants, then  special  tax  liability  as  commer- 
cial broker  is  incurred.  The  principle  involved 
in  the  above  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
doing  of  business  as  commission  merchant" 
(T.  D.  2107.) 

Transfers  of  stock  of  building  and  loan 
associations  are  not  subject  to  tax.  Notes 
given  by  or  to  such  associations  are.  (T.  D. 
21 12.) 

Bonds  given  by  officials  of  State,  township, 
county,  or  village  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  duties  are  not  subject  to  stamp  tax. 

Where  entries  are  filed  in  duplicate,  tripli- 
cate, etc,  stamps  are  required  on  the  original 
only.     (T.  D.  35040.) 

Certificates  of  the  officer  taking  acknowledg- 
ment of  bills  of  sale  and  mortgage  of  vessels 
are  not  subject  to  tax.    (T.  D.  35039.) 

Certificates  issued  by  the  agent  of  the  car- 
rier at  the  port  of  exportation  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  and  exportation  of 
free  goods,  as  provided  for  in  T.  D.  34234; 
certificates  of  importation  and  exportation  of 
automobiles  are  not  subject  to  tax.  (T.  D. 
35038.) 

"Taxable  bonds,  under  the  revenue  act  of 
October  22,  1914,  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  having  neither  in  form,  purpose,  nor 
law  any  resemblance  whatever  to  each  other. 
They  are:  First.  Bonds  issued  as  certificates 
or  evidence  of  indebtedness,  generally  based 
upon  mortgages  or  some  other  character  of 
security  founded  upon  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty. Second:  Bonds  of  indemnity  for  loss, 
to  secure  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
any  office  or  position,  or  for  the  doing  of  any 
other  thing  therein  specified.  The  first  class 
is  taxed  under  the  law  at  5  cents  on  each  $100 
of  face  value  or  fraction  thereof  when  issued 
by  any  association,  companv,  or  corporation. 
If,  however,  they  are  issued  simply  by  an  in- 
dividual, and  based  either  upon  his  individual 
credit  or  property  and  obligating  him  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  or  sums  of  money  at  a  si>ecific 
time  or  times,  with  or  without  coupons,  simply 
marking  and  indicating  interest  due  thereon 
and  whether  or  not  based  upon  a  mortgage 
of  either  personal  or  real  property,  they  fall 
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within  the  taxation  imposed  upon  promissory 
notes;  that  is  to  say,  2  cents  when  promising 
to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100,  and  2  cents 
for  each  additional  $100  or  fractional  part 
thereof.  The  second  class — ^bonds  or  obliga- 
tions of  the  nature  of  indemnity  for  loss,  se- 
curity, or  guaranteeing  official  obligations — are 
accompanied  usually  by  sureties,  either  per- 
sonal or  corporate.  When  such  bonds  are 
executed  only  by  persons  without  charge 
therefor  in  the  nature  of  premium,  they  fall 
under  the  subdivision  of  class  2,  which  the 
law  designates  as  "bonds  of  any  description 
*  *  *  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  sched- 
ule, 50  cents."  Such  personal  indemnity  bonds, 
therefore,  without  premium,  are  the  only  char- 
acter of  bonds  within  the  revenue  act  subject 
to  a  (?o-cent  tax.  Indemnity  bonds  issued  bv 
an^  person,  association,  or  corporation  trans- 
acting the  business  of  indemnity  insurance  are 
taxable  in  all  cases  and  for  all  purposes  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  i  cent  on  each  dollar 
or  fractional  part  thereof  upon  the  total 
amount  of  premium  charged.  The  first  class 
of  bonds  are  almost  uniformly  based  upon 
mortgages  of  either  nersonal  property  or  real 
property,  whereas  the  second  class  would 
rarelv  be  issued  in  connection  with  a  mortgage 
or  other  property  used  as  security  or  collateral 
for  the  pavment  of  a  debt  The  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  two  bonds  would  fix  their 
status  for  taxation,  and  not  the  extraneous 
facts  as  to  whether  they  were  issued  with  or 
without  mortgages.  An^  inconsistent  ruling 
heretofore  made  is  modified  in  line  with  the 
foregoing."    (T.  D.  21 11.) 

Bills  of  lading: 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  railroad 
or  steamship  company,  express  company,  car- 
rier, or  person  whose  occupation  it  is  to  act  as 
such,  to  issue  to  the  shipper  or  consignor  or 
his  agent  or  person  from  whom  any  goods  are 
accepted  for  transportation,  where  a  charge 
exceeding  5  cents  is  made,  a  bill  of  lading, 
manifest,  or  other  evidence  of  receipt  and 
forwarding.  Any  failure  to  issue  such  bill  of 
lading,  manifest  or  other  memorandum  shall 
subject  such  railroad  or  steamship  company, 
carrier,  etc.,  to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each 
offense. 

The  following  additional  rulings  have  been 

made: 

(i)  Only  the  oriirinal  bill  of  lading  requires  a 
ttamp.  Duplicate  bills  of  lading  should  have  written 
or  stamped  thereon,  "Original  duly  stamped,"  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

(3)  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shipper  under  the 
law  to  pay  the  tax,  this  office  holds  the  transportation 
company  or  carrier  responsible  jointly  with  the  ship- 
per in  case  the  bill  is  not  stamped. 

(4)  There  is  no  objection  to  the  carrier  paying  for 
the  stamp  and  affixing  it,  or  he  can  require  the  ship- 
per to  pay  for  the  stamp  and  affix  and  cancel  it. 

(5)  The  law  requires  that  the  person  affixing  the 
stamp  shall  write  or  stamp  thereon  the  initials  of  his 
name  and  the  rate  upon  which  the  stamp  is  attached 
or  used,  so  that  the  same  may  not  be  used  again.  It 
is  not  intended,  however,  that  the  initials  of  the  in- 
dividual employee  must  be  used.  The  initials  of  the 
principal  for  whom  he  acts  will  be  sufficient.  A 
rubber  stamp  may  be  used  for  cancelintr  the  stamp  or 
a  machine  or  punch  which  will  affix  the  initials  and 
date  aforesaid. 

(6)  In  case  of  shipments  from  different  consignors 
consigned  to  one  commission  merchant  and  included 
on  one  deliYery  riip.  the  stamps  may  be  attached  on 
the  same  slip  in  sufficient  number  to  cover  the  ship- 


ments made  by  each  individual  to  the  commisdon 
merchant. 

(8)  Any  number  of  cars  may  be  included  in  one 
shipment,  and  if  the  contents  are  shipped  to  the  same 
consijgnee  at  one  time,  and  to  the  same  place  of  des- 
tination, and  are  covered  by  one  bill  ot  lading,  one 
stamp  only  will  be  required. 

(xo)  The  rule  is  that  where  a  through  bill  of  lading 
has  been  issued  and  stamped  it  should  be  sufficient, 
but  a  supplementary  or  intermediate  bill  of  lading 
should  state  that  the  original  was  duly  stamped. 

(11)  The  practice  of  consolidating  shipments  of 
freight  from  different  shippers  consigned  to  different 
dealers,  making  what  is  called  a  "pool  car,"  and  billing 
all  the  shipments  as  one  carload  and  affixing  one 
revenue  stamp,  does  not  comply  with  the  law. 

(is)  Where  bills  of  lading  are  exchanged  for  others 
under  reconsignment,  the  new  bills  of  lading  require 
stamps. 

(13)  Revenue  stamps  should  be  affixed  to  exchanj^e 
bills  of  ladinff  covering  merchandise  diverted  in  transit 
from  original  destination. 

(14)  Snippers  by  express  or  freight  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  returns  under  section  23  of  the  act 

(15)  If  a  shioment  is  refused  by  the  consignee  and 
is  returned  to  the  consignor,  a  new  bill  of  lading  will 
be  required  for  return  of  shipment. 

(16)  If  a  shipment  is  refused  by  a  consignee  and 
ordered  shipped  to  another  person,  another  stamp  may 
be  attached  Dy  the  agent  at  the  point  to  which  orig« 
inally  consigned  and  cost  thereof  may  be  collected 
either  from  the  consignor  or  from  the  person  to  whom 
reconsigned  as  the  agent  of  the  consignor. 

^17)  if  one  shipment  comprises  so  many  different 
articles  that  it  requires  more  than  one  of  the  forms 
generally  used  to  enumerate  them,  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  the  several  forms  be  attached  securely  together  and 
one  stamp  attached  to  aU.  \ 

(18)  It  goods  are  consigned  to  a  shipper's  agent 
or  to  John  Doe  at  an  intermediate  poiiit  and  sold 
en  route  and  reconsigned  to  another  point  than  that 
named  in  the  originu  bill  of  lading,  stamps  will  be 
required  on  new  bills  of  lading  if  any  are  issued. 

(19)  In  case  of  shipments  of  material  by  a  railroad 
or  traction  system  and  its  subsidiary  companies  for 
exclusive  uses  of  such  companies,  no  internal  revenue 
stamp  will  be  required. 

(ao)  A  check  given  in  case  of  excess  baggage  does 
not  require  a  stamp. 

(si)  Export  bills  of  lading  to  foreign  countries  arc 
not  required  to  be  stamped.  Through  bills  of  lading 
for  shipment  from  inland  points  to  New  York  or 
other  seaports  by  rail  and  from  there  by  ocean  passage 
are  required  to  he  stamped. 

(as)  When  a  shipment  is  made  bv  land  from  New 
York  to  Montreal,  Canada,  the  bill  of  lading  is  re- 
quired to  be  stamped,  as  it  is  an  inland  shipment  as 
well  as  an  export  shipment. 

(23)  Bills  of  lading  for  shipment  to  Porto  Rico  and 
other  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  require 
stamps. 

(34)  Bills  of  lading  for  export  shipments  to  Cuba 
are  not  required  to  be  stamped.  ^ 

(25)  No  stamp  is  required  upon  State  shipments 
of  State  property  for  which,  if  a  stamp  were  issued, 
the  State  government  would  be  required  to  pay. 

(s7)  The  law  as  to  stamping  bills  of  lading,  etc., 
does  not  apply  to  shippers  bjr  parcel  post. 

(a8)  A  stamp  is  not  required  to  be  placed  on  re- 
ceipts issued  for  return  of  empty  cars  on  which  rail- 
roads make  no  charge  for  return  haul  of  empty  car, 
the  charge  made  on  loaded  car  covering  the  return 
of  the  empty  car. 

^29)  An  order  given  for  return  of  refused  or  un- 
claimed freight  should  bear  stamp  if  it  takes  place  of 
bill  of  lading  or  other  evidence  of  receipt  and  for- 
warding. 

(30)  Transfer  receipts  coverinu;  shipments  for  which 
a  bill  of  lading  has  been  issued  at  points  of  shipment, 
the  transfer  receipts  being  merely  a  passing  record^  of 
shipment  from  the  terminus  of  a  line  to  a  connecting 
line,  are  not  regarded  as  subject  to  stamp  tax  as  bills 
of  lading. 

(31)  When  a  contractor  ships  goods  to  a  bureau  of 
the  government  or  gnverr.ment  officers  for  jtovernment 
use  such  TOods  under  the  terms  of  his  contract  being 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  at  point  of  shipment^  the  contractor 
must  pay  for  the  stamp  on  the  bill  of  lading,  though 
a  irnvernment  bill  of  lading  is  used.  Per  contra, 
goods  refused  or  rejected  and  shipped  back  to  the 
contractor  will  not  require  stamp  on  tne  bill  of  ihding. 
the  government  being  then  the  shipper. 

Local  shipments, — (^a)  In  connection  with  the  in- 
quiries presented  to  this  office  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  T.  D.  2065  exempting  receipts  tor  packages 
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giyen  l^  local  opcnton  from  taxation  under  the  aet 
of  October  aa,  i9i4f  this  o£Bce  now  atatea  that  the 
said  deciaion  waa  prinuurily  intended  to  aoply  to 
persona  and  concerns  of  small  capital  doing  ouainess 
of  portera  and  meaaengera  subject  to  calT  such  aa 
the  moving  of  furniture  from  houae  to  house,  of 
bassage  to  and  from  railroad  depots,  etc  This  office 
holds  such  transactions  exempt,  even  though  they 
extend  beyond  actual  municipal  limits  into  suburbs, 
or  into  the  territory  and  suburbs  of  immediately  ad- 
jacent aeparate  dtiea  or  munidpalitiea.  or  of  cities 
or  towns  separated  bv  a  river  or  other  body  of  water, 
even  thougo  in  a  different  State,  if  such  cities  are 
connected  oy  bridges  or  common  ferries  running  under 
regular  schedule. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  exemption  ahould  be 
construed  to  extend  to  railroad  companies,  even 
though  located  entirely  in  one  city,  or  steamboat 
companies,  even  though  plying  solely  in  waters  adja- 
cent to  or  between  citiea,  or  to  the  local  business  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  laige  express  companies  having 
organizationa  extending  over  a  number  of  States,^ or 
even  to  the  large  corporationa  and  companiea  having 
highly  organized  systems  within  the  great  cities 
whereby  large  ntmibers  of  packages  are  gathered  at 
a  centra]  office  and  there  aistributed,  sometimes  by 
the  use  of  railroads,  to  branch  offices  for  ultimate 
delivery. 

(33)  Street  railway  companiea  are  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  when  they  accept  for  trana- 
portation  goods,  parcels,  and  packagea  as  part  of  their 
regular  business.  In  that  case  they  do  not  come 
within  the  exemption  of  T.  D.  ao6s,  which  applica 
to  local  deliveriea. 

(35)  It  ia  not  neceaaarv  to  attach  a  atamp  to  each 
receipt  given  to  a  truckman  for  transportation  ci 
packagea  from  various  wharvea  to  appraifera'  stores, 
when  ordered  there  by  the  government  for  examina- 
tion, or  cartage  of  unclaimed  and  aeiaed  goods  to 
public  stores,  or  the  local  carriage  of  any  government 
property.  , 

(36)  Billa  of  lading  and  mamfejts  ire  not  r'^nuired 
in  caae  of  carters  who  make  local  deliveriea  in  a  town 
or  city  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 

(37)  If  freight  ts  moved  by  wagon,  etc.,  to  or  from 
a  railroad  depot  by  a  local  hauling  concern  for  which 
it  gives  receipts,  such  receipts  do  not  require  tax. 

Conveyances:  T.  D.  2115  says: 

The  act  provides  that  a  deed,  instrument, 
or  writing  whereby  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  realty  sold  shall  be  granted,  assigned, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  conveyed,  when  the 
consideration  or  value  of  the  interest  or  pro- 
perty conveyed,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any 
lien  or  encumbrance  thereon,  exceeds  $100  and 
does  not  exceed  $500  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax 
of  50  cents,  and  for  each  additional  $500  or 
fractional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  $500,  50 
cents.  For  instance,  where  a  property  is  sold 
for  $2,000,  $1,000  of  which  is  received  in  cash 
and  a  promissory  note  for  the  balance,  the 
tax  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  deed  should  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  cash  received 
and  the  said  promissory  note  becomes  subject 
to  the  tax  imposed  upon  such  instruments,  i.e., 
$1  on  the  deed  and  20  cents  on  the  note. 

In  the  case  of  a  deed  which  states  that  the 
transfer  is  made  for  a  nominal  consideration 
or  a  consideration  of  $1,  the  tax  must  be  com- 
puted upon  the  actual  value  of  the  interest  or 
property  conveyed,  the  amount  of  any  lien  or 
encumbrance  being  deducted,  and  the  person 
who  executes  the  deed  is  required  to  affix 
stamps  thereto,  and  becomes  liable  to  penalty 
if  stamps  in  a  sufficient  amount,  based  upon 
the  actual  value  of  the  consideration  given, 
are  not  so  affixed. 


A   deed    which   is 
prior  to  December  i, 
the  provisions  of  the 
accepted  for  record 
having  documentary 

A  oeed  which  was 


executed,   dated,   and   delivered 
191^,  is  not  subject  to  tax  under 

said  act,  and,  therefore,  mav  be 
subsequent  to  that  date  without 
stamps  affixed  thereto, 
dated  prior  to  December  x,  191 4, 


• 

but  waa  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public  and  de- 
livered subsequent  to  that  date,  is  taxable. 

Section  13  of  the  said  act  providea  that  it  ahall 
not  be  lawful  to  record  or  register  any  instrument, 
paper,  or  document  required  by  law  to  be  stamped 
•unless  stamp  or  stamps  of  the  proper  amount  shall 
have  been  affixed  and  canceled  m  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Where  a  deed  is  presented  to  a  recording  officer 
and  it  appears  probable  that  an  insufficient  amount  of 
internal-revenue  stamps  are  attached  thereto,  and  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  tae  explanation  furnished  by  the 
party  offering  the  aame  for  record,  he  ahould  notify 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  recording  officer  will  insitute  an  investigation 
to  see  whether  there  has  been  any  violation  of  the  law, 
nor  ia  it  thought  that  he  ahould  exact  an  affidavit 
showing  the  true  consideration. 

A  contract  for  the  aale  of  real  estate  which  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  a  deed  at  aome  future  date  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions  is  not  subject  to 
tax  if  executed  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  If  executed 
by  a  broker  it  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  cents. 

A  partition  deed  which  is  operative  in  defining 
boundary  lines  or  in  showing  by  location  each  tenant 
in  common's  interest  is  not  subject  to  tax. 

A  quitclaim  deed  given  for  no  consideration  or 
merely  the  nominal  consideration  of  $1  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  a  flaw  in  title  is  not  subject  to  tax. 
No  tax  is  imposed  upon  an  option  for  the  purchase  of 
real  property. 

Oil  leases,  leaaea  of  mining  property,  long-term 
mining  leases,  etc.,  which  in  themselves  convey  no 
title  to  or  interest  in  real  property  are  exempt  from 
tax. 

Deeds  in  escrow  do  not  become  subject  to  the  laid 
tax  until  the  final  delivery  is  made.  Therefore,  if 
delivery  of  such  a  deed  is  made  aubsequent  to  De> 
cember  z,  1914,  it  becomes  subject  to  the  tax  imposed 
upon  conveyancea. 

Deeds  of  release  and  deeds  of  trust  are  exempt  from 
tax  under  the  proviaions  of  the  aaid  act. 

Deeds  issued  by  maatera  in  chancery,  sheriffs,  etc., 
to  cover  transfer  of  property  sold  under  a  foreclosure 
or  execution  are  subject  to  tax,  the  cost  of  which  may 
be  added  to  the  court  costs. 

Deeds  to  burial  sites  which  do  not  convey  title  to 
land,  but  only  a  right  to  sepulture,  to  erect  monu- 
ments, etc.,  are  exempt  from  tax.. 

A  deed  issued  to  cover  a  gift  of  property  from  hua> 
band  to  wife,  or  from  parent  to  child,  or  from  an  ia> 
dividual  to  a  municipality  or  other  political  aubdiviaioa 
wherein  the  consideration  named  is  "natural  luve  and 
affection  and  |i,"  "deaire  to  promote  public  wel&re 
and  1 1,"  or  "$i  and  other  valuable  considerations"  ia 
not  taxable. 

In  the  case  of  an  exchange  of  two  properties,  the 
deeds  tranaferring  title  to  each  are  subject  to  tax, 
which  should  in  each  case  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  interest  or  property  con- 
yeyed,  the  amount  of  any  lien  or  incumbrance  being 
deducted. 

A  deed  executed  by  a  debtor  covering  an  assignment 
of  property  to  a  trustee  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
a  creditor  is  not  subject  to  tax.  When,  however,  the 
trustee  sells  or  conveys  such  property,  either  to  the 
creditor  or  any  other  person,  the  deeds  executed  by 
him  are  taxable. 

A  deed  transferring  title  to  property  to  a  building 
and  loan  association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
loan  on  the  property  ao  conveyed,  which  property  it 
immediately  reconveyed  to  its  owner,  is  not  subject 
to  tax,  the  deed  of  reconveyance  being  likewise 
exempt. 

A  deed  given  b^  a  husband  and  wife  to  a  "straw 
man"  who  immediatelv  executes  a  deed  reconvening 
the  property  to  the  wife  is  not  subject  to  tax  if  given 
for  no  valuable  consideration  or  merely  the  nominal 
consideration  of  |i,  and,  likewise,  the  deed  of  recon- 
veyance ia  exempt. 

Certificates:  "With  reference  to  the  provis- 
ion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  October 
22,  1914,  that  "certificates  of  any  description 
required  by  law  not  otherwise  specified  in  this 
Act"  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  ten  cents,  it  is 
held  that  the  first  requirement  necessary  to 
subject  the  certificate  to  taxation,  is  that  it 
shall  be  one  required  by  law.  Certificates 
which  are  not  required  by  express  statute,  but 
by  the  regulations  of  any  Exectitive  Depart- 
ment,   arc   not   certificates    required   by    law 
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within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  A  simple 
acknowledgment  or  jurat  before  a  notary  pub- 
lic, or  other  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  is  not  taxable."— (C/.  S".  Postal  Guide 
Ja  '15.) 

Promissory  notes:  The  following  rulings 
have  been  recently  made  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Office  with  reference  to  the  tax  on  promis- 
sory notes  (T.  D.  2170). 

(i)  In  view  of  the  decision  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  v.  Isham  (17  Wall,  496), 
that  "the  liability  of  an  instrument  to  a  stamp  auty, 
as  well  the  amount  of  such  duty,  is  determined  b^  the 
form  and  face  of  the  instrument,  and  cannot  be  ainxted 
by  proof  of  facts  outside  of  the  instrument  itself," 
this  office  is  of  the  opinion  that  drafts,  acceptances, 
overdrafts,  and  post-dated  checks  are  not  taxaole  un- 
der the  above  act  as  promissory  notes,  even  though 
they  are  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  perform  some  of 
the  functions  of  a  promissory  note. 

(a)  A  contract  or  agreement  extending  either  a  chat- 
tel or  real  estate  mortgage  is  not  taxable,  but  if  such 
extension  effects  the  renewal  of  promissory  notes,  either 
embodied  in  tht  mortgage  or  given  in  connection  with 
the  mortgage,  the  renewal  of  such  notes  is  taxable 
under  the  above  act. 

(3)  This  office  has  received  several  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  taxability  of  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
pianos,  machinery,  and  other  merchandise,  in  which 
amonff  other  conditions  and  orovisions  there  is  in- 
cluded an  agreement  to  pay  the  vendor  a  stipulated 
sum  of  money  at  a  certain  time,  with  interest,  for 
value  received.  If,  in  such  contracts,  this  agreement 
IS  in  form  and  effect  a  good  and  valid  promissory 
note,  upon  which  the  maker  would  be  liable  in  a  suit 
at  law,  such  promissory  note  is  taxable  under  the 
above  act.  If,  however,  the  contract  merely  provides 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  in  installments 
and  enumerates  the  datea  upon  which  such  payments 
are  due,  stating,  as  many  of  the  contracts  do.  that  in 
default  of  paymtot  the  vendor  may  take  tne  prop- 
erty, such  agreement  is  not  a  promissory  note. 

14)  A  promissory  note  drawn  in  a  foreign  country 
ana  placed  in  the  mails  in  that  country  for  delivery 
to  a  person  residing  in  the  United  States  is  not  tax- 
able under  the  above  act,  Deliveiy  of  commercial 
pa|>er  is  necessary  for  its  completion,  and  by  the 
weight  of  authority  such  an  instrument  is  delivered 
when  placed  in  the  mails.  The  laws  of  the  foreign 
country,  therefore,  would  determine  the  validity  of 
the  contract,  even  if  the  instrument  is  made  payable 
in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a  promis- 
sory note  drawn  in  the  United  States  and  placed  in 
the  mails  for  deliveiy  to  a  person  residing  in  a  foreign 
country  is  taxable^  tor  the  reason  above  stated. 

(s)  A  receipt  given  by  a  loan  company  for  property 
received  as  security  for  a  debt  is  not  a  promissory 
note;  but,  if  in  the  receipt  there  is  included  a  promise 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  specified  time,  with 
interest,  for  value  received,  such  a  provision,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  office,  is  a  valid  promissory  note,  upon 
which  the  maker  would  be  liable  in  a  suit  at  law  and 
is  taxable. 


The  Senate  Dec  17  adopted  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  passed  the  House  the  previous 
day,  extending  the  emergency  revenue  law 
one  year,  or  until  Dec  31,  1916.  The  Senate 
adopted  the  resolution  after  a  lively  partisan 
debate  by  a  vote  of  45  to  29,  Democrats  sup- 
porting it  solidly  and  Republicans  unanimously 
opposing  it.  President  Wilson  signed  the 
measure  Dec  17. 

This  was  done  to  prevent  a  lapse  of  the 
daw  Dec  31  with  the  understanding  that  the 
law  would  be  taken  up  for  amendment  in 
order  to  increase  the  revenues  as  soon  after 
the  holidays  as  possible. 

See  also 
United  States — Treasury  Dept.  Office 
OF  Internal  Revenue — Annual  report 
EM£RSON,  Lather  Orlando 

Luther  O.  Emerson,  composer  of  church 
music  and  writer  of  hymns  died  at  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  Sept  29  at  the  age  of  95. 


£M£RY,  Mrs.  Mary 
See 

Gifts  and  bequests 

£MMICH,  Gen.  Otto  A.  T.  von 

The  death  at  Hanover  of  General  von  Em- 
mich,  the  conqueror  of  Liege,  was  announced 
by  the  Overseas  News  Agency,  Dec  22. 

General  von  Emmich  was  commander  of  the 
Tenth  Army  G)rps.  He  figured  prominently 
in  the  early  events  of  the  war,  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  German  troops  which  invaded 
Belgium.  Afterwards  he  was  employed  con- 
tinuously in  high  positions  in  the  army,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  the  Galician  campaign 
and  the  winter  battle  in  east  Prussia. 

Although  of  high  military  rank,  General 
▼on  Emmich  never  studied  at  the  War  Aca- 
demy and  never  was  connected  with  the 
General  Staff,  an  almost  unprecedented  case* 

EMPLOYMENT 
See 
Society  for  the  Study  of  the  Emfloy- 
iiENT  Problem 

ENGINEERING  FOUNDATION 

The  Engineering  Foundation  was  organized 
May  25  at  the  Engineering  Societies  Building, 
29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  by  the 
United  Engineering  Society,  which  represents 
the  national  organizations  of  electrical,  mining 
and  mechanical  engineers,  and  is  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  national  organization  of 
civil  engineers,  the  combined  bodies  having 
more  than  30,000  members.  The  Foundation 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  which  is  devoted  to  re- 
search work  in  engineering  lines  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interest  of  the  engineering 
professions,  and  it  starts  with  a  gift  of  f^50,- 
000  from  Ambrose  Swasey  of  Qeveland,  Past 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  and  builder  of  the  largest  tele- 
scopes in  the  country.  The  gift  is  to  be  used 
"for  the  benefit  of  mankind  through  foster- 
ing engineering  research." 

The  officers  of  the  Foundation  are  Gano 
Dunn,  Chairman;  Edward  D.  Adams,  Vice- 
Chairman ;  F.  R.  Hutton,  Secretary,  and  Joseph 
Struthers,  Treasurer. 

ENGLIS,  John 

John  Englis,  the  New  York  shipbuilder,  died 
Apr  I,  aged  82. 

ENO,  Amos  F. 

The  will  of  Amos  F.  Eno  which  was  filed  in 
New  York  Oct  28  bequeathed  to  public  institu- 
tions the  following  sums:  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  $1,800,000;  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  New  York 
University,  each  $250,000.  Over  $4,600,000 
was  left  to  relatives.  A  contest  to  break  the 
will  was  started  in  the  Surrogates'  Court, 
New  York  City,  Nov  29.  Undue  influence  in 
behalf  of  a  bequest  to  Columbia  University 
was  alleged. 

A  copy  of  a  will  dated  Jan.  9,  1914,  was  filed 
for  probate  in  New  York  City,  Dec  31,  at  the 
instance  of  Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot,  nephew  of 
Mr.  Eno.    The  instrument  left  the  residuary 
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estate,  estimated  at  more  than  $7,000,000,  to 
Henry  C  Eno,  a  brother,  and  Mary  E. 
Pinchot,  sister  of  the  testator,  in  equal  shares. 

EPILEPSY 

See 
Mental  defectives 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

A  deficit  of  $93,000  and  admission  by  trus- 
tees that  the  Church  funds  had  been  adminis- 
tered in  a  loose  and  unbusinesslike  manner 
were  brought  forth  Ja  27  when,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  leading  laymen,  the  Episcopal  diocese 
of  Colorado  was  reorganized  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  incorporating  it  at  once. 


The  Rev.  Hiram  Richard  Hulse,  archdeacon 
of  Orange,  was  consecrated  missionary  Bishop 
of  Episcopal  work  in  Cuba  on  Ja  12,  the  cere- 
mony taking  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  John 
the  Divine.  It  was  the  first  consecration  of  a 
Bishop  to  take  place  in  this  cathedral. 


The  Rev.  Paul  Matthews,  of  Faribault, 
Minn.,  was  consecrated  as  Protestant  Bishop 
of  New  Jersey  on  Ja  25  in  St.  Mary's,  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  by  Bishop  Boyd  Vincent,  of  South- 
ern Ohio,  who  fifteen  years  before  ordained 
him. 


The  Episcopal  Church  made  greater  progress 
in  191 S  in  numbers  and  in  money  gifts 
than  in  any  recent  year.  Membership  gained 
26,167,  readiing  1,058,804,  with  550,000  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  scholars.  There  were 
100,000  communicants  in  the  diocese  of  New 
York.  There  were  61,284  confirmations.  The 
gifts  passed^  the  $20,000,000  mark  by  nearly 
another  million,  making  an  average  of  $20  a 
communicant,  the  highest  average  ever  at- 
tained. The  increase  in  gifts  for  missions  was 
$712,100,  making  a  total  of  $1,759,400.     The 

frowth  was  the  largest  ever  recorded  in  this 
eld.  Yet  with  all  this  growth  and  progress 
the  number  both  of  clergymen  and  theological 
students  decreased,  though  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  licensed  lay  readers  of  318. 

About  $400,000  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  G.  Skinner  of  East  Orange  was  left  to 
branches  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  will 
disposing  of  an  estate  valued  at  half  a  million 
was  probated  Dec  17. 

— Suffragan  Biahopy  Connecticut 

The  Rev.  E.  Campion  Acheson,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  was 
elected  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  Connecticut  by  the  diocesan  conven- 
tion in  Hartford.  Ct,  June  9,  on  the  fourth 
ballot. 

EQUITABLE    LIFE    ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 

Payments  to  policyholders  by  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Soaety  of  the  United  States, 
during  1914,  aggregated  $56,700,000.  This 
amount  was  above  $2,000,000  more  than  was 
received  in  premiums  from  policyholders  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

The  mortality  rate  was  the  lowest  in  fifteen 
years,  and  of  the  5454  domestic  death  claims 


paid  during  the  year,  98J4  per  cent,  were  set- 
tled within  one  day  after  receipt  of  due  proof 
of  death.  Insurance  now  on  the  company's 
books  amounts  to  almost  a  billioh  and  a  half, 
an  increase  of  $23,000,000  for  the  year.  New 
insurance  paid  for  during  1914  totaled  $136,- 
867,000,  exclusive  of  additions,  increases  and 
revivals. 

It  was  announced  June  12  that  General  T. 
Coleman  du  Pont  had  purchased  the  majority 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  from  J.  P.  Morgan. 

This  was  the  stock  which  formerly  was 
owned  by  James  Hazen  Hyde.  The  insurance 
scandals  of  1905  revealed  that  it  had  been 
used  to  promote  the  interests  of  various  finan- 
cial groups  in  Wall  Street,  and  the  stock,  con- 
sisting of  502  out  of  the  society's  total  of  1000 
shares,  was  bought  by  Thomas  F.  Ryan  for 
$2,510,000  on  June  9,  1905.  He  placed  the 
stock  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  and  George 
Westinghouse. 

The  stock  was  bought  from  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  by  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  on  Dec  9,  1909, 
for  the  price  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  paid  for  it 
plus  interest.  The  trusteeship  expired  on 
June  I5>  1910,  and  soon  after  that  it  was  re- 
newed by  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Gen.  Du  Pont  said  it  was  his  purpose  to 
offer  the  stock  to  the  policy  holders,  as  part 
of  his  plan  to  complete  the  mutualization  of 
the  society. 

ERIE,  Pa. 

See 
Storms 

EUGENid  MARRIAGE  LAWS 

Indiana 

A  eugenic  marriage  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Indiana  Senate  on  Ja  21,  32  to  12.  It  provides 
that  health  certificates  must  be  obtamed  be- 
fore marriage  licenses  are  issued. 

New  Jersey 

The  enactment  01  a  strict  eugenic  law  in 
New  Jersey  was  advocated  by  the  Health 
Officers*  Association  of  New  Jersey  at  its 
meeting  in  the  Jersey  City  Qub,  Nov  19.  The 
proposed  law  would  forbid  all  marriages  un- 
less both  bride  and  bridegrvK)m  presented  cer- 
tificates of  good  health  in  the  form  of  an  oath 
made  by  their  resoective  physicians.  If,  after 
the  marriage,  it  should  be  found  by  either 
party  that  the  other's  health  certificate  was 
false,  the  physician  who  gave  it  should  be 
made  liable  to  a  damage  suit  by  the  injured 
party,  and  also  liable  to  prosecution  by  the 
state  for  perjury.  The  law  also  would  provide 
that,  in  the  case  of  persons  going  out  of  the 
state  to  marry  in  order  to  escape  its  conse- 
quences, their  marriage  shall  be  void. 

Vermont 

The  Vermont  Legislature,  Mar  22,  passed  an 
act  providing  for  eugenic  marriages.  A  fine 
of  $500  was  fixed  for  any  person  who  should 
wed  without  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

Wisconsin 

During  1914,  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  eugenic  marriage  law,  4000  fewer  mar- 
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riages  were  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Health  than  for  1913.  In  1914,  17*245 
of  the  regular  ceremonials  were  recorded  and 
87  common-law  marriages.  According,  how- 
ever, to  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  issued  Feb  5,  the  fact  that  manv 
persons  went  outside  the  state  to  be  married, 
and  others  resorted  to  common-law  marriage, 
was  not  necessarily  due  to  their  inability  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

EUROPEAN   WAR 

The  material  upon  the  European  war  is 
arranged  under  the  following  subheads: 

Cost 

DeclarationB  of  War,  1914 

Disease 

Dardanelles 
Effects  on  travel 
Finance 

France 
Finance,  Credit  strain 
International  Peace  Congress  of  Women 
Loans 
Losses 

France 
Germany 
Great  Britain 
Maps 
PrisoneiK^ 

Canada 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

United  States,  Relations  with 

Wounded 

France 
Germany 

Wounded — Amputations 

AFRICA 
Anti-German  riots 

AIR  OPERATIONS 
ARABIAN  OPERATIONS 
A  USTRIA'HUNGARY 
AUSTRO'ITALIAN  OPERATIONS 
AUSTRO-RUSSIAN  OPERATIONS 
BALKAN  OPERATIONS 
BELGIAN-GERMAN  OPERATIONS 
BELGIUM 

Bryce  Committee's  report 

Cavell,  Edith,  ease 

Spies 

BULGARIA 
CANADA 

Anti-German  riots 

HorSy  Werner,  case 

Internment  of  enemy  aliens 

Spies 

DENMARK 

EGYPTIAN  OPERATIONS 

FRANCE 

Anglo-French  war  eouncil 

Spies 
FRANCO-GERMAN  OPERATIONS 
GERMANY 

Colonies 

Lonsdale,  William,  case 

Spies 

War  Zone  and  blockade  controversy 


GREAT  BRITAIN 
Anti-German  riots 
British  war  council 
Cabinet  war  committee 
Exportation  restrictions 
Internment  of  enemy  aliens 
Spies 
War  Zone  and  blockade  controversy 

GREECE 
HOLLAND 
War  zone  and  blockade  controversy 

INDIA 
ITALY 

"Hodeida"  incident 
Spies 

JAPAN 

LICHTENSTEIN 
LUXEMBURG 
MESOPOTAMIA 
MONTENEGRO 
NAVAL  OPERATIONS 
Losses  in  naval  operations  to  Feb  1915 
Losses  in  naval  operations  to  Mar  1915 
Merchantmen  destrojred 
In  the  Adriatic 
Amalfiy  Destruction  of  the 
Garibaldi,  Destruction  of  the 
Leon  Gambetta,  Destruction  of 
War  sone 
In  the  Aegean 
In  the  Baltic 
In  blockade  sone 

Merchantmen  attacked 
Merchantmen  destroyed 
'"Lusitania,"  Destruction  of  the 
In  the  Mediterranean 
Merchantmen  destroyed 
"Ville  de  la  Ciotat,**  Destruction  of  the 
*<Ya8aka  Mam,**  Destruction  of  the 
In  Persian  waters 
In  Russian  waters 

Merchantmen  destroyed 
In  Turkish  waters 
Elsewhere 

''Dresden,"  Destruction  of 
"Emden,"  Destruction  of  the 
"Konigsberg,"  Destruction  of  the 
<<Natal,''  Destruction  of  the 
Submarine  crews,  Treatment  of 

NORWAY 
OCEANICA 
PERSIA 
POLAND 
RUMANIA 
RUSSIA 
Anti-German   riots 

RUSSIAN-GERMAN  OPERATIONS 

RUSSIAN-TURKISfl    OPERATIONS 

SAN  MARINO 

SERBIA 

SPAIN 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

TURKEY 

TURKISH  OPERATIONS 

Caucasus 
Dardanelles 
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UNITED  STATES,  RELATIONS  WITH 

American  tourists  in  Europe 
Ammunition 
"Ancona''  case 
Anti-German  riots 
"Arabic"  case 
''Armenian"  case 
Austro-Americans 

Austro-Hungarian  protest  on  arms  ex- 
port 
Bernstorff  note 
Gushing  case 
Dacia  case 

Demburg,  Dr.  Bernhard 
"Falaba"  case 
Flag,  Misuse  of 
Ford  peace  expedition 
"Frye,  William  P.,"  case 
German-Americans 
Gulflight  case 
"Hesperian"  case 
"Iberian"  case 
"Indian  Prince"  case 
"Kronprini  Wilhelm«"  Internment  of 
"Leelanaw"  case 
Loans 

Lusitania  case 
"Nebraskan"  case 
Neutral  mail  inquiry 
Neutrality 
Observers 
Odenwald  case 
Passports  to  Europe 
Peace  proposals 
"Persia,"  Destruction  of  the 
Poison  shell  advertisement 
"Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,"  Internment  of 
Pro-German  activities 

Fay,  Robert,  case 

Hamburg-American  Steamship  Co. 
trial 

Passport  frauds 

Rubber  smuggling 

Von  Brincken,  Baron  Wilhelm,  case 

Welland  canal  case 
Sacramento  case 
SajTville  wireless  plant 
Spies 
War  zone  and  blockade  controversy 

With  Germany 

With  Great  Britain 
White  book 
Wilhelmina  case 

VATICAN,  THE 
See  also 

AERONAUTICS-DlRIGrBLES 

American  Red  Cross  Society 

A  M  MUNmoN — Exports 

Ammunition — ^War  orders 

Antiseptics 

Artillery 

Artillery  fire — Zones  op  silence 

Asphyxiating  gases 

Asphyxiating  gases — Protection  against 

Bath  trains 

Blockade 

Blue  cross 

Bombs — Aerial 

Bombs — Liquid  air 


Coal — Resources  of  belligerents  in  Eu- 
ropean WAX 

Commerce — European  war  effects 

Delarue,  Gen.  Jene  Joseph 

Foch,  Gen.  Ferdinand 

Gangrene 

Garibaldi  family 

Grenades 

Helmets 

HussiN,  Kemal,  Sultan 

Immigration — European  war  effects 

Incineration 

Insanity 

Jewish  Reuef  Fund 

JoFFRE,  Gen.  Joseph  Jacques  Cesaire 

Liquid  fire 

Medical  appuances 

Mkrcier,  Cardinal 

Mines  at  sea 

Pegoud,  Adolphe 

Parcel  post — European  war  effects 

Poland 

Polyvalent 

Powder,  Smokeless 

Respirators 

Roosevelt,  Theodore 

Ships     and     shipping  —  Internments  — 
Rights  of  neutrals 

Shukri  Pasha 

Skoda  42 

Socialism 

Strikes — In  belligerent  countries 

Submarines 

Switzerland 

Telegraph 

Torpedoes — Protection  against     . 

Trinitoluene 

Typhoid  fever 

United    States — Commerce — European 
war  effects 

Zeppelin,  Count 

—Coat 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in 
its  monthly  circular,  May  6,  reviewing  the 
financial  status  of  the  European  belligerents 
said :  "The  war  loans  to  date  stand  as  follows : 

Great  Britain   $a,<as,ooo»ooo 

France    x,8oa,400,ooo 

Russia     1 ,065,000,000 

Germany    3,491,000,000 

Austria-Hungary    730,000,000 

Total     $9,613,400,000 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  cost  of  the 
European  war  appeared  in  Jan  in  the  Berlin 
Vorwaerts,  The  military  expenditures  of 
the  British  empire  are  given  as  about  $4,250,- 
000  per  day  or  $637,500,000  up  to  January  i. 
The  cost  of  the  war  to  France  up  to  Dec  10, 
1914,  is  given  as  $1,288,200,000,  or,  differ- 
ence in  time  considered,  more  than  twice  the 
amount  spent  by  Great  Britain.  Taking  the 
Russian  expenditures  to  November  15  as  a 
basis,  it  is  shown  that  the  Russian  cam- 
paign has  80  far  cost  $9,200,000  per  day,  or 
$1,380,000,000  up  to  Jan  I.  The  expenditures 
of  the  Belgian,  Servian  and  Japanese  govern- 
ments are  given  as  about  $1,600,000  per  day,  or 
roundly,  $240,000,000  up  to  Jan  i.  The  figures 
also  show  that  it  costs  the  Allies  $2.05  per 
day  to  keep  a  man  in  the  field. 
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No  detailed  amounts  are  given  in  relation 
to  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Germany  and  Anstro- 
Hungary.  The  statement  is  made,  however, 
that  the  cost  for  the  two  is  $21,000,000  per  day, 
or  $3,150,000,000  up  to  Jan  i.  Adding  the  ex- 
penditures of  all  the  nations  at  war,  the  daily 
total  is  about  $45,962,000,  and  the  total  up  to 
Jan  I,  $6,894,300,000. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Vorwaerts  that  from 
the  French  total  expenditures  so  far  made 
must  be  taken  the  following  loans:  To  Bel- 
gium, $50,000,000;  to  Servia,  $16,000,000;  to 
Greece,  $4,000,000,  and  to  Montenegro,  $100,- 
000,000,  or  a  total  of  $70,100,000,  which  would 
make  the  amount  spent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  military  operations  $1,416,700,000  by 
the  close  of  1914. 

For  a  year  the  European  war  would  on 
this  basis  cost  the  tremendous  sum  of  $16,- 
676,130,000.  Making  an  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  mobilization,  but  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  sending  of  new  troops  into  the  field  is  in 
effect  a  lesser  phase  of  mobilization,  it  will 
still  be  found  uiat  at  the  end  of  a  year  the 
powers  at  war  would  have  spent  at  least 
$16,500,000,000. 

In  this  sum  are  not  included  the  economic 
losses  of  the  countries,  nor  the  damage  done 
to  property  in  the  various  military  terrains. 
The  loss  to  Belgium  from  the  destruction  of 
property  is  estimated  at  $133,000,000,  while 
the  damages  sustained  by  East  Prussia  are 
said  to  be  roundly  $88,000,000.  No  reliable 
estimates  on  the  property  losses  in  Poland, 
Galicia,  Slavonia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Alsace,  and 
eastern  France  have  so  far  been  obtainable, 
but  the  impression  prevails  that  together  this 
would  be  no  less  than  $1,400,000,000. 

To  the  cost  of  the  European  war  must  also 
be  added  the  mobilization  expenditures  of 
Holland,  Denmarl^  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzer- 
land Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia; the  cost  of  the  Turkish  operations; 


the  losses  in  naval  craft,  deterioration  of  war 
materials,  and  the  economic  losses  due  to  a 
general  disturbance  of  the  world's  commer- 
cial relations. 

F.  D.  Acland,  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  London 
May  17,  estimated  the  cost  of  the  war  to  'Enf^- 
land  at  $150  a  second.  This  means  an  expendi- 
ture of  $12,960,000  a  day.  Lloyd  George's  re- 
cent estimate  was  $10,500,000. 

The  national  debts  of  the  belligerent  powers 
had  been  increased  $11,250,000,000  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  Dr.  Elmer  Hantos,  a  Hungarian 
financial  authority.  May  25. 

Austria,  said  Dr.  Hantos,  added  $745,000,000 
to  her  previous  debt  of  $2,700,000,000,  and 
Hungary  $425,000,000  to  a  previous  debt  of 
$i^95»ooo,ooo. 

Germany's  national  debt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  $6,420,000,000,  and  this  had  in- 
creased by  $2,895,000,000  at  the  end  of  March. 
Turkey  increased  her  national  debt  from  $605,- 
000,000  to  $715,000,000. 

Great  Britain's  increase  was  set  at  $2,150,- 
000,000,  France's  at  $2,230,000,000,  and  Russia's 
at  $2,750,000,000.  Smaller  amounts  were  charge- 
able to  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Belgium  and 
Japan. 


Jules  Roche  said  in  the  Chamber,  Dec  17, 
that  the  war  had  cost  Europe  294,000,000,000 
francs  ($38,800,000,000),  that  France's  share 
of  this  had  been  26,000,000,000  francs  ($5,- 
200,000,000),  and  that  her  enemies  had  spent 
47,000,000,000  francs,  or  $9,400,000,000. 

See  also  Finance — Foreign  loans 

— Declarations  of  war,  19x4 

(Noted  in  Amer,  Jour,  Int.  Law,  Jan,  1915, 
p.  227  and  elsewhere.) 

Compiled  by  William  D.  Goddard,  Naval 
War  College,  Newport: 


Declarations  of  War 


1914 


Austria — Servia  July 

Germany — Russia  Aug. 

Germanjr— France  Aug. 

Germany — Belgium   Aug. 

Britain-— -Germany   Aug. 

Austria— Russia Aug. 

Montenegro — ^Austria Aug. 

Montenegro— Germany    Aug. 

Senriar— Germany    Aug. 

France— Austria    Aug. 

Britain — ^Austria     Aug. 

Japan — Germany    Aug. 

Austria — ^Japan    Aug. 

Austria — ^Belgium    Aug. 

Egypt — Germany    Sept. 

Russia — Turkey    Nov. 

France — ^Turkey     Nov. 

Britein— Turkey     Nov. 

Belgium — ^Turkey    Nov. 

Allies— Turkey    Nov. 

Turkey — ^Alliea   •. . . .  Nov. 


28 Blue  Book,  Doc.  73. 

1 Orange  Book,  Doc.  ;5. 

3 Yellow  Book    Doc.  147. 

4 Grey  Book,  Doc.  30. 

4 London  Gazette,  No.  28861. 

6 Orange  Book,  Doc.  79. 

7 London  Times  (10  Aug.,  '14),  6d. 

9 London  Times  (12  Aug.,  '14),  6c. 

9 N.  y.  Times  (10  Aug.,  '14). 

13 Dispatch  to  U.  S.  Dept.  of  State. 

13 London  Gasette,  Nos.  a8S68,  28870. 

23 Dispatch  to  U.  S.  State  Dept. 

27 Proc.  Japanese  Diet,  Sept.  5,  '14. 

28 Dis|>atch  to  U.  S.  State  Dept. 

9 {Rtv.  Maritt.  Sept.  '14,  p.  383.)     fSec  also  yf. 

3 London  Times  (a  Nov.),  8a]. 

5 London  Times  (o  Nov.),  8e  (late  ed.). 

5 London  Gasette,  No.  28963;  also  Times  (6  Nov.),  8c. 

6 London  Times  (7  Nov.),  oc. 

9 Am.  J.  Int.  Law  (Jan.,  *i5),  227^  citing  ll'ash.  Post 

(11  Nov.,  »i4). 
13 London  Times  (14  Nov.),  7c. 


1915 

Italy — Austria    May    23. »^.,. London  Times  (24  May),  6e. 

San  Marino  (about  June     i) Declared  itself  in  a  state  of  war. — World  Pcact-  i-oun 

dation  (June,  '15). 

T#,i_ T.^fV-w  I  Aug.   21 Vord,  Allg.  Zeit.   {22  Aug.,  '15).     11.  jo. 

itair— luricey  ^  ^^^    ^^ ^^  ^.j..  ^^„,-j^^^  j^  /^  p/^,^^  (,8  y^u^     .,^j    ^ 

(English  Blue  Book  in  Cd.  7467|  7445t  7628.  7716; 7627;  of  French  Yellow  Book  in  Cd.  7717;  of  RuHrninn 
English    translation    of    Belgian    Grey    Book    in    Cd.  Orange  Book  in  Cd.  7626.) 
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— Disease 

Dardanelles 

That  stories  of  excessive  sickness  among 
the  troops  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  had  not 
been  overdrawn  was  revealed  Nov  2  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Harold  J.  Tennant, 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  War,  who 
informed  the  House  that  approximately  78,- 
000  officers  and  men  had  been  removed  from 
the  peninsula  on  account  of  sickness  between 
Apr  25  and  Oct  20. 

— Bffects  on  travel 

American  travel  to  Europe  decreased  196,385 
during  the  year  ending  July  i,  compared  with 
the  previous  12  months  and  there  was  also  a 
decrease  of  47,007  in  the  number  of  Americans 
arriving  from  abroad. 

— Finance 
5*^^  also 
European  war — Loans 

France 

France's  war  expenditures  to  the  beginning 
of  1916  will  amount  to  30,500,000,000  francs 
($6,100,000,000),  according  to  the  report  of 
the  French  Budget  G)mmission  submitted 
Sept  22.  Average  monthly  expenditures,  the 
report  said  had  increased  from  1,300,000,000 
francs  to  2,070,000,000  francs  ($260,000,000  to 
$414,000,000). 

— Finance — Credit  strain 

The  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
said  the  London  Economist  of  July  3,  is  now 
roughly  £3,000,000  per  da^,  while  the  daily 
average  revenue  for  the  nrst  quarter  of  the 
present  financial  year  was  roughly  only  about 
£560^000  per  day.  An  answer  of  Mr.  McKen- 
na's  suggests  that  the  net  amount  added  to 
the  debt  is  about  £2,000,000  a  day.  As  to 
credit,  many  of  the  present  values  are  arti- 
ficial, and  supply  no  accurate  criterion  of  the 
true  position  of  our  credit.  In  many  instances 
minimum  prices  exist,  which  make  stocks  un- 
marketable and  prevent  values  falling  into 
line  with  existing  conditions.  Let  us  begin 
by  showing  how  the  credit  of  the  present  bel- 
ligerents stood  in  the  year  1907,  and  how 
prices  stood  on  July  30,  the  last  day  before 
the  closing  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange: 

Present  Price 

mini*  end 

mum  of  July,       Yield. 

Description —                     price.  tgo?.          £   s   d 

British    2yi%    consols....     65  83  303 

Belgian  3%    6^3^  

French  3%  rentes 95  3    3    3 

Italian  3 $4%  rentes 103  3  x8   0 

Japanese    4^%    ster- 

Unf»    red.     1925 83f<  93^  5    i    6 

Russian    5%,    1906 92  83M  5  19    3 

Servian    4%    unified 79^»  509 

Price  Rise  or  Inc.  or 

end  of  fall  in  dee.  in 

July,    Yield,  seven  yield. 

Description —           1914*    £   •   d  years.  £   •  d 

British  Jj4%  consols  70      zti    S  — 13  +011  3 

Belgian  3%    7^      319   o  

French    3%    rentes..  7^54  3 '8    6  — x8^  +015  3 

Italian  3J4%   rentes.  91%  Zi6   6  — o    1  6 
Japanese    4)^%    •^^i'- 

ling,  red.   19*5 89      643  —  454  +1    2  9 

Russian  5%,  1906....  93       589+  9%  —010  6 

Servian  4%  unified..  67      5  i9    6  — xa>4  +018  9 

Prices  since  July  30,  1914,  have  been  on 
the  new  basis  under  the  restrictions  imposed 


by  the  Government,  so  that  those  quoted  in 
the  above  table  for  1914  can  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  latest  real  prices  of  the  securities 
of  the  allied  nations.  In  some  cases  the 
Stock  Exchange  committee  have  fixed  mini- 
mum prices.  As  business  is  entirely  on  a  cash 
basis,  values  represent  a  buying  or  selling 
transaction  rather  than  the  views  of  the  mar- 
ket as  a  whole.  And,  of  course,  many  private 
transactions  are  arranged  at  lower  levels.  But 
our  table  shows  how  prices  stood  at  the  close 
of  the  pre-war  slump,  and  are,  therefore,  val- 
uable as  affording  a  fairly  accurate  index  to 
the  credit  of  the  countries  at  the  time  when 
they  were  about  to  engage  in  a  great  war. 
Russian  credit,  it  will  be  remarked,  contrasted 
favorably  with  the  igcfj  period.  At  that  time 
she  was  only  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
her  war  with  Japan,  which  upset  her  credit 
for  some  years.  The  credit  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  felt  the  strain  of  international 
finance.  For  years  before  the  war  the  price 
of  British  Consols  had  been  gradually  depre- 
ciating in  market  value.  The  depreciation  over 
the  seven  years  was  no  less  than  13  points, 
ending  in  a  yield  of  over  3^^  per  cent.  The 
strain  before  the  war  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  our  country  will  have  to  endure.  We 
have,  it  should  be  remembered,  entered  upon 
a  financial  alliance  with  our  Allies,  which,  be- 
sides the  supplies  of  men  and  ammunition, 
makes  further  demands  on  British  credit.  It 
is  remarkable,  yet  true,  that  for  2}4  per  cent 
Consols  to  yield  4J4  per  cent  like  the  New 
War  Loan  they  would  stand  at  S5J4.  But  with 
a  free  market  they  would  probably  stand  well 
above  that.  Belgium  entered  our  market  in 
1914,  and  the  loan  of  £12,000,000  outstanding, 
bearing  3  per  cent  interest,  now  stands  at  6sH- 
But  this  is  a  minimum  price.  French  Rentes 
show  a  depreciation  of  18^  points  over  the 
seven  years,  and  the  yield  on  them  has  in- 
creased 9^  per  cent.  Italian  3^  per  cents 
gave  a  return  of  3  13-16  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  last  July.  In  1907  they  were  5  per  cent. 
^Our  next  table  deals  with  the  securities  of 
the  enemy  countries: 

Price  Price 
end  of              end  of 

TV       .  ,.                           J«ly.  Yield.  July,  Yield. 

Descnptionr-  1907.  £  s  d  1914.  £  s  d 
Austrian       -4%        gold 

rentes 9S54  4    4    9  8ij4  S    o    o 

German.  3%.  1891-3....  ^2%  3  la  9  7a  446 
Hunganan    4%    rentes, 

X9oa 92j4  466  7454  576 

Prussian   $%    consols..    91  3  >7    o  67  4    6    6 

Turkish  4%,   1902 96^  4    3    3  8aj4  4 17    o 

do  4%  unified 94^  466  78  s   m   % 

Fall  in        Rise  in 
Austrian    4%    Rold    rentes. ^^"^  o^JfK 

Hunganan  4%  rentes,  1902 18  i    i    o 

Prussian  3J4%   consols ,0  096 

Turkish  4%,  190a ,3j4       ;,;  ; 

do    4%    unified ,gg  J  Jg    J 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  credit 
of  enemy  countries  had  depreciated  to  a 
rather  marked  extent  Prices  fell  consider- 
ably  m  each  mstance  from  the  1907  period, 
it   ts  true   they  suffered   severely   from    the 

m7n'^'i!'„»'^T\.^tP^*"y.  .Austrian  and  Ger- 
man  but  Turkish  securities  did  not  suffer 
much,  because  it  was  some  time  after  before 
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that  country  entered  the  war.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  both  Austria  and  Hungary  issued 
loans  in  London  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  war.  The  Hungarian  Government  issued  a 
loan  in  February,  1914,  for  £20,833,333,  of 
which  ii6,666,666  was  offered  abroad,  London 
being  offered  $3,000,000  in  4^4  per  cent  at  90 
per  cent,  giving  a  return  to  the  investor  of 
i4  19s  3d  per  cent.  The  Austrian  Government 
issued  a  loan  in  April,  1914,  of  £16,525,000  in 
41/2  per  cent  notes,  repayable  in  15  years, 
£2,000,000  being  offered  in  London  at  95^ 
per  cent,  giving  a  return  of  £4  19s  per  cent. 
Turkey  has  not  been  a  borrower  in  London 
since  the  year  1909,  when  she  issued  a  £2,000,- 
000  loan  at  89  per  cent.  The  last  transaction 
in  London  was  on  June  21  at  47 1-16.  The 
second  German  war  loan  was  issued  in  March, 
this  year.  According  to  the  prospectus,  the 
loan  consisted  of  5  per  cent  stock,  redeemable 
in  1924,  and  5  per  cent  Imperial  Treasury 
bonds.  The  issue  price  for  stock  and  bonds 
was  98.50  marks.  Subscribers  to  the  loan  who 
agreed  not  to  sell  until  Apr  18, 1916,  paid  98.30 
Taking  a  price  of  98^  marks,  the  yield  was 
£5  4s  3d  per  cent.  To  yield  that  percentage 
existing  German  3  per  cents  would  have  to 
stand  at  57^,  but  they  now  stand  at  48^. 

It  is  thus  considerably  more  expensive  for 
Germany  to  borrow   internally  than   for   us. 

Coming  now  to  the  present  time,  we  may 
set  out  the  quotations  of  a  r umber  of  se- 
curities of  the  belligerents  in  comparison  with 
the  mean  prices  on  July  27  before  the  great 
pre-war  slump  set  in: 

Mean      Last 
MinU        price      busi-         Fall 

mum        July  zj,    ness  since 

Allies—  price.  1914.    done.  July  27, 

British  consols,  2^%     65  72 J^        05  jM 

•June  a,  1915. 
Belgian  3%,    1914....     66^      '  79 V^         66^         Z2H 

•Feb.  5,  191 5. 
French  3%  rentes 77}^        68^  9H 

•April   I,   191 5. 
Italian  3H%  rentes..     ..  94      .      73^        ^o}^ 

•Jan.  2,    1915. 
Japan  4^%  Saii        93  86  7 

•Feb.  15,  1915. 

do  4% 68  75  68  7 

•June  1,  1915. 
Russian  5%,   1906....     92  98  92  6 

•May  3.  1915. 

do  4H%»  1909 94  84^  9^ 

•Jan.    15,   1 91 5. 
Serrian  4%  67 

•Jan.    13,   1915. 

Enemy — 
Austrian  4f4%  Treaa- 

ury  notes 91  56J4         34J4 

•July  I,  19x4- 

do  4%   gold  rentes  82 V^        60^        23H 

•April    I,   1914. 
German  3%    74  481-3      25  J4 

•April  I,   1914- 
Hun.  4%  gold  rentes  74  «4         57  1754 

•July  ij  1914. 

do  4H%  loan,  1914     ..  7954         53^4         26 

•With  coupon,  due 
March   i,   1914. 
Prussian   3%    74  50  24 

•April   I.   1 91 4. 
Turkish  4%   unified..     ..  79  59  20 

♦Sept    14,   1914. 

do  4%,  1909 69  47  as 

•June  15,  1914. 

•Last  ex-dividend. 

It  will  be  seen  that  minimum  prices  have 
been  fixed  in  a  number  of  instances  in  the 
above  table,  so  present  values  are  artifidal. 


Where  a  minimum  is  fixed,  business  activity 
is  not  stimulated,  and  securities  do  not  find 
their  own  level.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  Consols.  We  indicated  last  week  that,  in 
our  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  abolish 
the  Consols  minimum  altogether.  It  is  true 
the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  brought  it 
down  to  65  last  week,  but  even  at  that  level 
conversion  rights  at  66  2-3  were  apparently  not 
considered  very  attractive,  for  business  has 
been  very  slack  at  the  lower  level,  and  only  a 
very  few  transactions  have  been  recorded. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  old  War  Loan,  where 
no  minimum  price  is  fixed,  there  have  been 
a  very  large  number  of  transactions  by  hold- 
ers desiring  to  convert  into  the  new  loan.  The 
truth,  no  doubt,  is  that  Consol  holders  would 
like  to  know  the  real  value  of  their  security 
before  they  convert  into  the  new  loan. 

Although  prices  are  at  present  more  or  less 
artificial,  the  slump  in  values  of  belligerent 
securities  since  the  war  began  is  clearly  ap- 
parent. In  the  case  of  Italian  3^  per  cents 
there  is  a  fall  of  about  20  points,  but  there 
is  no  minimum  fixed.  Belgian  Threes,  al- 
though ''protected"  by  a  minimum,  have  come 
down  12^  since  the  war  began.  But  Belgium 
has  suffered  severely,  for  not  only  has  she 
lost  a  large  number  of  her  citizens,  but  her 
country  has  been  sadly  devastated  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Japanese  securities  have  not  fallen  very 
much,  and  the  4^  per  cents  are  well  above 
the  minimum.  Japan  is  far  away  from  the 
carnage  in  Europe,  so  one  can  view  the  future 
of  her  credit  more  hopefully.  Russian  credit 
was  improving,  before  the  war,  for  she  issued 
a  4^  per  cent  loan  in  1909  against  a  5  per 
cent  in  1906,  but  the  1909  loan  has  fallen 
nearly  10  points,  and  has  no  minimum  quo- 
tation to  stop  dealings.  The  interest  on  loans 
of  the  Allies  is  being  fully  met.  The  securi- 
ties of  enemy  countries  all  show  heav^  de- 
clines in  values,  and  interest,  of  course,  is  not 
being  paid  to  British  holders.  Dealings  have 
naturally  not  been  on  a  heavy  scale  in  the 
London  market. 

The  present  state  of  German  and  Austrian 
credit  is  made  clear  by  some  valuable  informa- 
tion which  we  have  just  received  from  Am- 
sterdam. Thence  we  learn  that  on  June  27 
the  price  of  the  new  German  War  Loan  in 
Berlin  was  99^,  which,  with  the  exchange  at 
50.75f  was  equivalent  to  a  price  of  84.15  in 
Amsterdam.  This  means  that  the  credit  of 
th^  German  Government  in  neutral  countries 
is  just  under  6  per  cent.  The  new  Austrian 
SVi  per  cent  War  Loan  on  the  same  day  was 
quoted  at  945^  in  Vienna;  the  Austro-Dutch 
exchange  was  then  37.6,  which  meant  that  the 
price  of  the  Austrian  loan  in  Vienna  was  71 ; 
in  other  words,  the  credit  of  the  Austrian 
Government  in  neutral  countries  is  just  un- 
der 7^  per  cent. 

— International  Peace  Congress  of  Women 

The  International  Peace  Congress  of  Wo- 
men, opened  Apr  27  at  the  Hague.  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  one  of  the  American  delegates,  was 
unanimously  appointed  chairwoman. 

Besides  the  886  Dutch  delegates,  the  gather- 
ing, which  was  presided  over  by  Aletta  Jacobs, 
comprised  51   women  from  America,  3  from 
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Austria,  9  from  Denmark,  5  from  ^  Bel- 
gium (who  arrived  by  special  permission 
of  the  German  military  authorities),  9  from 
Hungary,  12  from  Sweden,  15  from  Norway, 
12  from  Germany,  2  from  Great  Britain,  and  i 
each  from  Chili,  Armenia,  Italy,  and  Canada. 
France  refused  to  send  delegates,  dedaring  the 
meeting  to  be  German  propaganda  manoeuver- 
ing  as  international  intervention. 

The  gathering  adopted  resolutions  protest- 
ing against  the  madness  and  horror  of  war; 
opposing  the  assumption  that  women  can  be 
protected  under  conditions  of  modern  war- 
fa.re;  recognizing  women's  responsibility  in 
connection  with  wars,  but  declaring  that  their 
influence  against  wars  could  be  effective  only 
with  equal  political  rights ;  pledging  women  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing and  good  will,  and  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  directing  the  education  of  children 
toward  the  ideal  of  constructive  peace. 

Other  motions  adopted  expressed  it  as  the 
conviction  of  the  conference  that  international 
disputes  should  be  referred  to  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  and  urged  the  governments  to 
come  to  an  agreement  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  any  country  resorting  to  arms,  instead 
of  referring  its  case  to  arbitration  or  concilia- 
tion. 

The  Congress  ended  its  session  at  the 
Hague  May  i.  Many  messages  of  approval 
of  the  congress  were  received  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Women's 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  interviewed 
Premier  Asquith  and  Foreign  Secretary  Grey 
in  London  May  17  and  called  upon  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  May  23.  Later  in  the 
day  the  delegates  left  for  Vienna,  where  an 
audience  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
had  been  assured  them. 

Premier  Knudsen  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Ihlen  received  a  delegation  of  women 
from  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  in  Copen- 
hagen, May  29. 

Women's  meetings  held  in  Stockholm  and 
throughout  Sweden  unanimously  adopted  the 
peace  resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Women  at  The  Hague,  ac- 
cording to  the  Stockholm  correspondent  of 
Renter's  Telegram  Company.  Similar  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 

— Loans 

Details  were  published  in  Paris  Mar  8  of 
loans  to  Belgium,  Servia  and  Montenegro  of 
$370,000,000  by  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Russia. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
war  loans  of  the  European  belligerents  and 
of  neutral  States  which  were  forced  to  bor- 
row as  a  result  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  July : 

ALLIED   BORROWINGS. 
Great  Britain. 

3^s  at  95>  or  3.97  per  cent  baais $1,750,000,000 

4^s  at   100   (minus)   or  4.58  per  cent 

basis  3,000,000,000 

Treasury  bills,  Tarious  iH  to  zJi  P^f 

cent    700,000,000 

3  per  cent   five  year   Exchequer  notes  239,000,000 

4H  per  cent  Canadian,  ten  year  loan  ss, 000,000 

Total    $5,714,000,000 


France. 
National  defense  bonds  at  5.17  to  s*3i 

per    cent    $1,930,000,000 

Treasury  notes  450,000,000 

Bank  of   France  advances i,i4o,ooo,ooo 

One    year    5    per   cents,    London 00,500,000 

One  year   5  per  cents.   New   York....  30,000,000 

Bank   credit   New   York 10,000,000 

Total     $3,oao,5oo»ooo 

Russia. 

First  c  per  cent  loan $357,500,000 

Second  5  per  cent  internal  loan 357,500,000 

Third    55^    per    cent   internal    loan....  515,000,000 

Exterior,  4  per  cent  bonds 309,000,000 

Treasury    buls    979»5oo,ooo 

Joint  English  and  French  advances....  377,000,000 

Bank    credit.    New    York    35,000,000 

Total    $3,6so,5oo,ooo 

Italy. 

First  loan,  ^.46  per  cent   oasis $300,000,000 

New   loan    (in   progress)    estimated....  300,000,000 

Total    $400,000,000 

Belgium,   Serbia   and   Montenegro. 
French    and    English    advances     (estx* 

mated)     $75,000,000 

Japan. 
Treasury  notes  and  advances $50,000,000 

Total  miscellaneous  $125,000,000 

Grand  total.  Allied  loans $11,880,000,000 

GERMAN   AND    AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN    GROUP. 

Germany. 

Original  war  loan  5s  at  97)4 $1,115*000,000 

Second  war  loan  5s  at  00^ 3,365,000,000 

Nine  months  notes,   United   States....  10,000,000 

Total    $3,390,000,000 

Austria-Hungary. 

Austrian  5s  at  97^ $433,000,000 

Hungarian  6s  at  97H 337,000,000 

Second  war  loan    (in  progress) 900,000,000 

Loan    hy   German    bankers 76,000,000 

Credit  in  Germany  60,000,000 

Total    $1,706,000,000 

Turkey. 

Loan   by   Germany    $350,000,000 

Total  for  the  Teutonic  allies $5,346,000,000 

Grand  total  of  belligerents'  loans... $17,336,000,000 

NEUTRAL    LOANS    DUE    TO    WAR. 

Netherlands. 

Internal    5    per   cent    loan $110,000,000 

Dutch   India   loan    35,000,000 

Treasury  notes  8,000,000 

Total     $143,000,000 

Rumania. 

Advanced  by  England $25,000,000 

Interior  4  per  cent  loan 40,000,000 

Toul    ; $65,000,000 

Switzerland. 

Interior    loan    $16,000,000 

Notes,    United    States    15,000,000 

Total    $31,000,000 

Bulgaria. 
Advanced  by  Germany  and  Austria....'      $30,000,000 

Egypt 

Treasury   bills   $35,000,000 

Denmark. 
Four  and  5  per  cent  loan $i6/m>o,ooo 

Norway. 

Interior    loan    $8,oooa>oo 

Notes,  United  States  3,000,000 

Total $ii/)oo,ooo 

Sweden. 

Interior  loan   $9»38o,ooo 

Notes,    United    States    5,000,000 

Total    $14,380,000 

Total  neutrals  $335t38o,ooo 

Grand   total,  all   loans $>7»56 1,380,000 

See  also 

European    war— United    States,    Rila- 

TioNS  WITH — Loans 
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— Losses 

Figures  on  the  losses  of  the  principal  powers 
engaged  in  the  war,  furnished  by  the  Red 
Cross  and  compiled  and  issued  June  18  by 
Dr.  K.  Ziegler,  German  Consul  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  state  that  the  total  killed  in  the  first 
six  months  of  fighting  was  2,146,000,  divided 
as  follows: 

Germany,  482,000;  Ausria,  341,000;  France, 
464,000;  Great  Britain,  116,000;  Russia,  733*000. 
The  losses  of  the  Belgians,  Serbians,  Montene- 
grins, Turks  and  Japanese  are  not  included  in 
the  summary,  exact  figures  not  being  obtain- 
able. 

The  Red  Cross  records  show  that  every  day 
of  the  war  up  to  March  i  the  losses  of  all  the 
countries  engaged  averaged  41,300,  divided  as 
follows:  Dead,  10,140;  wounded,  23,000;  pris- 
oners, 8300.  The  total  losses  of  the  Allies 
averaged  28,000  daily,  while  those  of  the  cen- 
tral powers,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
averaged  13,300  a  day. 

Following,  according  to  Dr.  Ziegler  (and  not 
corroborated)  is  the  Red  Cross  complete  table.* 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  heavy  casual- 
ties are  being  caused  by  shells  and  shrapnel. 

Surgeon-General    B of   the    army   corps 

which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  French  of- 
fensive, gave  June  23,  the  following  figures  as 
the  result  of  a  statistical  study  of  a  single 
batch  of  wounded.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
men  were  wounded  by  shells,  5  per  cent  were 
crushed  when  trenches  were  blown  up,  and  14 
per  cent  were  hit  by  bullets.  Only  half  of  i 
per  cent  were  suffering  from  bayonet  wounds, 
and  354  per  cent  were  wounded  by  hand 
grenades  and  all  other  causes. 

The  losses  of  Europe  in  the  war  up  to  May 
31,  as  compiled  by  the  French  Ministry  of 
War,  Aug  4,  were  as  follows : 

Killed  Wounded  Priioners  Total 

France    ...    460,000  660,000  180,000  1,300,000 

England    ..    181,000  aoo,ooo         90,000  471,000 

BeUtiiini    ..      49i000  49»ooo          15,000  1131OOO 

Russia     ...i,35o«ooo  1,680,000  850,000  3,780,000 

Germany    .1,630,000  1,880,000  490,000  4*000,000 

Austria     ..1,610,000  1,865,000  910,000  4,385,000 

Turkey     ..    ii  0,000  144,000          95*ooo  349tOOO 

Totals    ..5*390,000     6,478*000    s,63o,ooo     X4»398,ooo 

The  losses  of  Serbia  are  not  available,  but 
as  that  country  has  suffered  from  plague  in 
addition  to  war  they  must  be  large.  The 
largest  total  loss  is  charged  to  Austria-Hun- 
gium.  Enough  persons  have  been  killed  to 
populate  a  country  lilc.  Sweden. 

The  mf/st  a.<'tcuiiding  fealare  of  this  table 
is  the  ratio  of  killed  to  wounded.  In  pre- 
vious modern  wars  the  number  of  wounded 
has  been  to  the  number  of  dead  as  four  or 
five  to  one.  Here  the  two  categories  are  much 
more  nearly  equal.  Many  of  the  wounded 
have  joined  their  regiments,  but  many  are 
crippled  for  life.  The  sick,  who  have  been 
numerous  in  all  the  armies,  are  not  listed  here. 


Col.  Huessler,  a  Swiss  military  statistician 
calculated  Nov  13  the  total  number  killed  on 
all  sides  at  5,000,000,  this  being  the  highest 
total  estimated  to  date. 

Canada 
Casualties  among  the  Canadian  contingent 
in  the  fighting  at  Ypres  were  reported  May 
2  to  have  been  nearly  6000.  Of  these  2000 
were  reported  missing,  the  missing  being 
chiefly  the  13th  and  14th  battalions  of  Mon- 
treal Highlanders,  each  1000  strong. 

France 

French  casualties  totalled  1,400,000  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  until  June  i,  1915, 
according  to  an  appeal  issued  July  7  by  the 
French  Relief  Society.  Of  this  number  400,- 
000  were  reported  killed,  700,000  wounded 
and  300,000  taken  prisoners. 

Germany 
The  latest  German  casualty  list  published 
July  29  brought  the  total  of  the  published 
losses  of  Germany  to  2,500,000  men.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  number  unpublished  would 
bring  the  casualties  up  to  3,500,000  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners. 


The  Prussian  casualty  lists  from  No.  302  to 
No.  309  give  the  names  of  40,245  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  according  to  the  Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche  Courant,  Aug  28.  The  total 
number  of  Prussian  losses  published  up  to 
Aug  24  amounted  to  1,740,836  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  said  the  paper. 


The  Rotterdam  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Times  stated,  Dec  18,  that  the 
"Almanach  de  Gotha"  for  1916  showed  that  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  191 5,  186  German 
counts,  456  German  barons,  592  members  of 
the  old  nobility,  and  552  members  of  the 
newer  German  nobility  had  been  killed.  Among 
those  killed  were  sixteen  members  of  the  Von 
Wedel  family  and  eleven  members  of  the 
Von  Buelow  family. 


"According  to  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche 
Courant,'*  the  Prussian  lists  of  losses  Nos. 
390  to  399  contained  42,825  names,  making  the 
total  Prussian  losses  2,287,083,"  said  the  Am- 
sterdam correspondent  of  Renter's  Telegram 
Company,  Dec  21. 

There  were,  besides,  234  Saxonian,  315 
Wurttembergian  and  240  Bavarian  lists,  50 
from  the  navy  and  some  lists  of  German  offi* 
cers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the 
Turkish  army. 


Harold  J.  Tennant,  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  War,  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Dec  21,  that  the  number  of  casualties 
published  in  the  ofHcial  lists  for  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Bavaria,  and  Wurttemberg  up  to  Nov  30 


•  Germany. 

Dead 483,000 

Sli{|[htly   woiinded 760,000 

Seriously  wounded 97,000 

Prisoners  233,000 

Totals   1,572,000 


Austria. 
341,000 
618,000 
83,000 
1 83,000 

1,225,000 


France. 

Great  Britain. 

464,000 

1 1 6,000 

718,000 

185,000 

439,000 

49,000 
83,000 

495,000 

a,  XX  6,000 


Russia. 
733,000 
1,500,000 
482,000 
770,000 

Totals. 
2,146,000 
3,781,000 
x,x  50,000 
1,764,000 

433,000 


3,485>ooo 


8,83  X, 000 
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were  2,524,460.  Of  this  number,  Mr.  Tennant 
added,  4li4,22S  men  were  killed  or  died  of 
their  wounds,  354,158  were  severely  wounded, 
27,674  died  of  disease,  and  381,149  were  miss- 
ing. Naval  casualties,  he  said,  were  not  in^ 
eluded  in  these  figures. 
See  also 
European  war — Great  Britain 

Great  Britain 

Premier  Asquith,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Feb  8  said  that  the  British  casual- 
ties in  all  ranks  in  the.  western  arena  of  the 
war,  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities  to  Feb 
4,  amounted  to  approximately  104,000  men, 
including  Idlled,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  gave  these  figures  regard- 
ing the  total  British  naval  casualties  to  date 
(Feb  16) : 

Killed-— 348  officers  and  5812  men. 

Wounded— 45  officers  and  352  men. 

Missing-^  officers  and  5  men. 

To  this  list  Mr.  Churchill  said,  there  should 
be  added  Uie  casualties  of  the  First  Royal 
Naval  Division,  which  participated  in  the  de- 
fense of  Antwerp,  which  were: 

Killed — 5  officers  and  36  men. 

Wounded— 4  officers  and  184  men. 

Missing— 7  officers  and  868  men. 

Interned— 39  officers  and  1524  men. 

Premier  Asquith  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  June  9  that  the  total  of  British 
casualties  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
May  31  was  258,069  men  killed,  wounded  and 
missing. 

Divided  into  these  categories,  officers  and 
men,  the  list  shows  the  following: 

Killed  Wounded       Missing 

Officers 3,3»7  6,498  1,130 

Other  rsnks   47.ois  i47.4oa  5^,617 

Total     SO.342  153.980  53.747 

The  losses  in  the  naval  division  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list.  Mr.  Asquith's  statement 
of  losses  was  for  the  Continental  and  Mediter- 
ranean forces  of  the  Empire.  Neither  did  the 
list  include  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  engaged 
in  the  various  smaller  wars  in  Africa  and  the 
Near  East. 

The  total  number  of  men  for  the  army  and 
the  navy  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  service 
op  to  June  10  in  the  present  war  was  3,200,000. 

"This  number  will  not  be  exceeded  without 
authority  of  Parliament,"  said  Premier  As- 
quith, thus  setting  at  rest  the  rumors  that  other 
forces  had  been  mobilized  without  public 
knowledge. 

13,547  officers  and  men  of  the  British  Navy, 
including  marines  and  members  of  the  naval 
division,  were  killed  or  wounded  or  reported 
missing  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to 
May  31,  according  to  announcement  made  in 
London  June  15.  Of  this  total,  8245  were 
killed. 

Premier  Asquith  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  July  i,  that  the  British  naval  and 
military  losses'in  killed,  wounded  and  missing 


in  the  operations  against  the  Dardanelles  up 
to  May  31  aggregated  38,635  officers  and  men. 
The  figures  showing  the  killed  wounded  and 
missing  follow : 

Killed.       Wounded.     Missing. 

Officers 495  >>I34  9* 

Men   6,9*7  a3,54a  6,445 

Total  7A22  a4,676  6,537 

The  enormous  British  casualties  reported, 
not  only  from  the  Dardanelles  but  also  from 
Belgium  and  France,  may,  in  a  measurable 
degree,  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
British  method  of  recording  the  wounded  is 
different  from  that  of  either  France  or  Ger- 
many, or,  indeed,  of  any  other  nation.  In  the 
British  list  every  man  injured,  no  matter  how 
slightly,  is  recorded. 


Premier  Asquith  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons July  19  that  the  total  casual ity  list  of 
the  Dardanelles  expedition  to  date  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  was  42,434  officers  and 
men.  This  figures  both  naval  and  military 
branches  of  the  service.  Of  this  number  8084 
were  officers,  of  whom  1933  were  killed. 

The  casualties  in  the  British  army  and  navy 

had  reached  a  total  of  330,995,  according  to  a 

printed  statement  issued  by  Premier  Asquith 

at  London.    The  total  naval  casualties  up  to 

July  20  were  9106  and  the  military  casualties 

to  July  18  were  321,889.      The  naval  losses 

were  divided  as  follows:  Officers  killed,  499; 

wounded,  87;  missing,  29;  men  killed,  7430; 

wounded,  787;  missing,  274.      The  military 

losses  were  divided  as  follows: — 

Killed. 

Officers.  Men. 

Pnnce    3»s88  4^t$7» 

Dardanelles  (including  naval  di- 
vision         567  7t567 

Other  theaters  of  operations  ex- 
cluding German  Southwest 
Africa   145  1.445 

Total    4,000  57f384 

Wounded 

Officers.  Men. 

France    6,803  156,308 

Dardanelles    1,379  s8,63S 

Other    theaters 248  3t'47 

ToUl     8,430  188,190 

Missing 

Officers.  Men. 

£™nce 1.163  50,969 

Dardanelles    198  10,892 

Other   theatrrs    2a  641 

Total    1,383  63,203 

The  total  of  British  army  casualties  in  the 
war  up  to  Aug  21  was  39ii9i3  officers  and 
men  killed,  wounded  or  missing,  it  was 
officially  announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sept  14-  Detailed  figures  follow: 
Killed  and  died  of  wounds,  officers,  4,965; 
other  ranks,  80,922;  wounded,  officers,  9,973; 
other  ranks,  241,086;  missing,  officers,  i,SOi; 
other  ranks,  53,466. 

The  British  casualties  at  the  Dardanelles 
up  to  Aug  21  were  87,630,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  Sept  16.  The  number  of 
killed  was  17,608.  These  figures  were  in- 
cluded in  the  grand  total  of  British  casualties 
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published  earlier  in  the  week.  The  announce* 
ment  of  Sept  16  said  that  the  number  of  offi- 
cers killed  was  1,130,  and  the  number  of  men 
16,478;  wounded,  2,371  officers  and  59,257  men; 
missing,  373  officers  and  8,021  men.  This  was 
the  first  specific  information  of  the  price  Eng- 
land was  paying  for  her  efforts  to  win  G)n- 
stantinople.  To  this  total  must  be  added  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  French,  which  have  not 
been  revealed.  On  Sept  14  announcement  was 
made  that  the  grand  total  of  British  casual- 
ties up  to  Aug  21  was  381,983.  The  loss  of 
87.630  at  the  Dardanelles  shows  that  the  pro- 
portion of  losses  at  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
casualties  on  all  fronts  has  been  i  to  4.36. 

Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  this  fight- 
ing, the  proportion  of  killed  to  wounded  had 
not  been  higher  at  the  Dardanelles  than  else- 
where. The  ratio  at  the  Dardanelles  had 
been  nearly  the  same  as  on  all  fronts,  or  ap- 
proximately I  to  4  1-3  in  each  instance.  Be- 
fore the  present  war,  with  its  scientific 
methods  of  destruction,  the  proportion  of 
killed  to  wounded  was  usually  calculated  at 
about  I  to  10. 


The  total  number  of  British  casualties  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  was  approximately 
600,000.  This  was  calculated  with  the  Nov. 
lists,  which  gave  casualties  of  1232  officers 
and  45,194  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
in  all  fields  of  war.  This  number  was  con- 
siderably less  than  the  losses  for  Oct,  which 
were  31 10  officers  and  71,187  soldiers. 


The  total  British  casualties,  both  militar^r 
and  nayal,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until 
Nov  Q  were  510,230,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  ,Dec  2  by  Premier  Asquith. 

The  losses  were  distributed  as  follows: 

In   FlAMCB 

Killed.  Wounded.       MiuiBf. 

Officers    4,620  9.754  «.5«3 

Other  ranks 69,272  a40,s84  54.445 

Total,  379,958. 

MBOXTBKlAirSAII 

Officers   1,504  'fS6o  356 

Other  ranks  21,531  70,X4«  io,jix 

Total,  106,610. 

OthSI  TRBATntS 

Officers   227  337  76 

Other  ranks 2,052  5,587  3>«^3 

Total,  IX, 502. 

Navt  and  MAUiin 

Officers    589  x6i  5* 

Other  ranks  9ti«8  1,920  3>o 

Total,  12,160. 

Grand  total,  510,230. 

The  killed  include  those  who  died  from 
wounds  or  other  causes. 


British  casualties  on  all  fronts  up  to  Dec  9 
totaled  528,227,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  Dec  24  by  Premier  Asquith. 

From  Nov  9  to  Dec  9  the  British  losses  de- 
creased greatlv,  as  compared  with  those  of 
previous  months.  In  that  period.  17.997  were 
reported  as  killed,  wounded  or  missing. 

Premier  Asquith  said  that  the  losses  were 
distributed  as  follows: 


Flanobrs  and  Fkanck 

Killed.  Wounded.       Miiatng 

Officers  4*829  9.943  1.699 

Men   77.473  241,359  5^.685 

82,302  251,302  54.384 

Dardanbllss 

Officers  1,667  3,028  350 

Men   24,53s  7a.78i  12,194 

26,202  75>8o9  12,544 

Other  Theatbbs  of  War 

Officers  871  694  100 

Men  10,548  10,953  '.518 

11,419  11,647  a,6i8 

Grand  total ii9,9'3  338,758  69,546 

— Maps 

A  map  of  central  Europe  was  prepared  at 
the  Army  War  College  in  Washington  (May 
1915)  based  ui>on  the  latest  foreign  maps  and 
covering  practically  all  areas  involved  in  the 
European  war.  It  shows  all  fortified  areas, 
naval  bases,  torpedo  or  submarine-boat  sta- 
tions, radio  stations,  submarine  cables,  princi- 
pal, secondary,  and  ordinary  railroad  lines, 
steamship  lines,  canals,  rivers,  capitals,  chief 
places  of  administrative  divisions,  and  impor- 
tant towns.  AH  names  have  been  Anglicized 
as  far  as  possible.  The  map  may  be  had  from 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  a  price  of  30 
cents. 

— Prisoners 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  consumptive 
prisoners  from  the  belligerent  countries  would 
be  sent  to  Switzerland  for  treatment,  said  a 
Geneva  dispatch,  Sept  22,  in  accordance  with 
an  arrangement  between  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment and  the  nations  at  war.  The  British  in- 
valids will  go  to  the  Oberland  region,  the 
French  to  Leysin,  and  the  German  to  St 
Moritz. 

Canada 

Though  the  law  officers  of  the  department 
were  at  odds  over  the  \tgaX  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Post  ruled, 
Dec  13,  that  prisoners  of  war  escaping  to  the 
United  States  from  Canada  might  be  admitted. 

Prance 
See 

Morocco 

The  French  Government,  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons, removed  from  West  Africa  to  North 
Africa  the  German  civil  prisoners,  who  had 
been  in  custody  in  Dahomey.  German  news- 
papers, June  26,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  move  was  the  result  of  the  recent  an- 
notmcement  of  retaliatory  measures  on  French 
prisoners. 

Germany 

On  Ta  I  the  German  headquarters  announced 
that  there  were  in  Germany  586,000  prisoners 
of  war;  310,000  Russians,  220,000  French,  37,- 
000  Belgians,  and  19,000  British. 

On  the  i6th  Germany  claimed  that  there 
were  800,000  prisoners  in  that  countnr  and  in 
Austria,  and  that  the  Allies  had  taken  only 
200,000  prisoners. 
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According  to  an  official  announcement,  Mar 
22,  the  number  of  prisoners  of  war  then  in 
Germany  was  801,000  enlisted  men  and  more 
than  9000  commissioned  officers.  During  the 
war  of  1870-71  the  number  of  prisoners  of  war 
was  383,000. 

The  total  number  of  British  prisoners  m 
Germany  was  "approximately  25,000,"  accord- 
ing to  the  official  answer  to  a  query  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Oct  19. 

Great  Britain 

It  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Dec  14,  that  there  were  then  in  England  21,- 
205  prisoners  of  war. 

Three  German  officers  who  escaped  from  a 
prison  camp  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  and  sub- 
sequently were  recaptured  were  sentenced  by 
a  military  court  to-day  to  serve  eighty-four 
days  each  in  prison.  This  is  the  first  ^  in- 
stance in  whidi  jail  terms  have  been  giyen 
to  prisoners  of  war. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, received  a  dispatch  May  12  which 
said  that  typhus  fever  was  present  in  the  fol- 
lowing German  prison  camps,  where  there  are 
British  prisoners  of  war:  Zossen,  Altdamm, 
Schneidermuhl,  Gardelegen,  Wittenberg, 
Zerbst,  Sagan,  Cassel,  Langensalza,  and  Chem- 
nitz. The  cases  at  Zossen  were  said  to  be 
confined  to  Russian  prisoners  and  a  few  of  the 
Indian  troops. 

Russia 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Rus- 
sian armies  and  interned  in  Russia  up  to  Apr 
I,  according  to  figures  made  public  m  Petro- 
grad  May  10  in  an  official  statement,  was 
io>734  officers  and  6o5»378  men.  In  addition, 
the  statement  said  great  numbers  of  Galician 
prisoners  had  received  their  liberty  and  been 
sent  home. 

Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  responded  fav- 
orably, June  4,  to  President  Wilson's  personal 
letter  conveying  a  r^uest  by  Austria  tiiat  pro- 
vision be  made  for  inspecting  Siberian  camps 
where  Austrian  prisoners  were  held.  Follow- 
ing unsuccessful  negotiations  through  the  usu- 
al diplomatic  channels.  Dr.  Constantin  Dumba, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
asked  President  Wilson  about  two  months  be- 
fore to  send  a  personal  letter  to  Emperor 
Nicholas.  The  request  was  the  result  of  re- 
ports that  Austrian  civilians  and  prisoners  of 
war  were  not  getting  proper  treatment.  The 
Austrian  government  asked  that  the  inspection 
be  conducted  by  American  Red  Cross  agents. 

UNITED   STATES,   RELATIONS    WITH 

The  May,  191 5,  issue  of  the  "U.  S.  Official 
Postal  Guide"  (p.  8)  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  by  the  Hague  Convention  which  was  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  United  States  and  by  all  of 
the  European  nations  now  engaged  in  hostili- 
tites,  money  orders  drawn  in  favor  of  or  re- 
mitted by  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  charge  for  fee  or  commission.  'The 
Guide"  says: 

If  a  resident  of  the  United  States  applies  for  a 
money  order  payable  to  a  prisoner  of  war  in  any 
of  the  countries  concerned  in  the  present  conflict, 
the  applicant  is  entitled  to  receive  an  order  for  the 


full  amount  deposited  at  the  post  office,  without  the 
customary  deduction  for  fee. 

Every  money  order  (as  well  as  advice  aad  coupon) 
issued  without  charge  tor  fee,  in  favor  of  a  i^risoner 
of  war,  should  bear  written  in  red  ink  across  its  face 
the  words,  "Payee  a  Prisoner  of  War,"  and  the  advice 
should  contain  the  fullest  address  obtainable.  A 
foreign  Postal  Administration  has  made  special  request 
that  the  advice  of  every  order  drawn  in  favor  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  a  soldier  in  the  field  be  accom. 

Eanied.  if  possible,  by  the  payee's  address  written  by 
imseli. 

If  the  payee's  written  statement  cannot  be  ob- 
tained the  remitter  may  be  asked  to  fill  out  a  supple- 
mental advice  on  Form  No.  608^. 

The  postmaster  must  chari^  himself  with  the  full 
amount  deposited  by  the  remitter,  and  after  entering 
the  number  and  amount  of.  the  order  in  his  account, 
add  a  note  for  the  Auditor's  information,  to  the  effect 
that  the  order  was  exempt  from  charge  for  fee  under 
the  Hague  Convention  of  July,  1899. 

The  Literary  Digest,  Sept  2^,  gives  a  con- 
sensus of  opinions  of  the  subject-peoples  of 
Europe  as  shown  in  their  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  the 
Ruthenians  only  are  whole  heartedly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Teutonic  powers.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  subject  races,  particularly,  the  Bo- 
hemians, are  on  the  whole  distinctly  pro-Ally, 
while  those  of  Turkey  are  uncompromisingly 
hostile  to  her.  The  Finns,  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  Poles  are  somewhat  divided  in  their 
sympathies.  The  Lithuanians,  tempered  by 
pro-Ally  tendencies. 

— Wounded 

The  French  government  has  issued  some  re- 
markable figures  showing  the  percentage  of 
wounded  men  who  have  recovered,  or  are 
recovering,  and  are,  or  will  be,  fit  again  for 
service.  The  figures  are  taken  up  to  Dec  i : 
Wounded,   but   fit   for   almost 

immediate  return  to  the  front   54.50 per  cent 

Wounded,  and  on  leave  24.50  per  cent 

Wounded,  and  still  in  hospital  1740  per  cent 
Permanently  disabled  and  unfit 

for  further  service   146  per  cent 

Wounded,     and     died     from 

wounds   348  per  cent 

The  enormous  proportion  of  complete  re- 
coveries testifies  to  uie  "humaneness**  of  the 
modern  bullet  and  to  the  great  skill  of  the 
surgeons.  But  there  is  another  point  It  is 
obvious  that  in  a  long  war  the  majority  of 
wounded  men  will  return  to  the  front  When 
we  speak  of  the  casualties  of  an  army  we  must 
remember  that  it  would  be  quite  misleading 
to  deduct  them  bodily  from  the  fighting 
strenglli  of  that  army.  Casualties  nowadays 
are  chiefly  temporary  casualties. 

France 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  took  cognix- 
ance  Sept  3  of  assertions  that  crippled  sol- 
diers would  not  be  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice without  injiuiry  into  their  political  opin- 
ons.  The  Ministry  announced  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  determined  to  reserve  for  such 
men  a  large  number  of  places,  without  regard 
to  their  political  or  religious  beliefs,  because 
all  had  served  the  country  with  equal  courage 
and  had  the  right  to  equal  recognition. 
\ 

Announcement  was  made  in  Paris,  Sept  11, 
that  special  schools  were  being  founded  by 
the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Commerce  and 
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Agriculture  to  instruct  crippled  soldiers  so 
as  to  make  them  self-supporting.  These 
schools  were  being  established  at  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Montpelier,  Bayonne,  Pau,  Toul- 
ouse, St.  Etienne  and  vanous  other  cities. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  Nov  19 
a  bill  giving  preference  in  the  government 
service  to  men  mutilated  or  disabled  in  the 
war.  This  preference  extended  to  every  branch 
of  the  civil  service  and  not  merely  to  one- 
half  of  the  places,  as  had  been  ordered  under 
a  ministerial  decree.  Amendments  to  the 
measure  were  accepted  giving  the  preference, 
among  the  mutilated  or  disabled,  to  those  who 
were  the  fathers  of  the  largest  families.  An- 
other amendment,  voted  unanimously,  was 
that  places  should  be  reserved  also  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  in  monopolies  subsidized  by 
the  state. 

Germany 

»0n  the  basis  of  an  investigation  conducted 
in  the  war  hospitals  in  Germany,  the  per- 
centage of  recoveries,  returns  to  service,  and 
deatiis  among  German  wounded  soldiers  has 
been  compiled.  The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  July  10: 

RecoT- 

Returned  ered, 

to  but 

Service.     Deaths.      Unfit. 

August    8A.8  3.0  xs.a 

September   88.1  s.7  o.i 

October     88.9  a.4  8-7 

November     87.^  s.i  xo.6 

December 87.8  1.7  10.5 

January   88.7  x.4  9<9 

February    88.6  x.3  lo.o 

March    88.9  1.6  9-5 

April    91.S  1.4  7.4 

Average     88.5  1.9  9-'6 

Inasmuch  as  even  some  of  those  here  classed 
roughly  as  "recovered  but  unfit"  returned  sub- 
sequently to  military  service,  the  percentage 
of  those  who  recovered  and  resumed  military 
service  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  fig- 
ures given. 

— Wounded — Amputations 

In  only  782  cases  has  it  been  necessary  to 
amputate  one  or  more  limbs  of  British  sol- 
diers admitted  to  hospitals  in  England  and 
France  since  the  commmencement  of  the  war 
to  ^e  present  time,  according  to  a  statement 
made  July  6  by  Harold  J.  Tennant,  Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary  of  War,  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

AFRICA  January 

The  British  battleship  GoUath  and  the  light 
cruiser  Pox  bombarded  Dar-es-Salaam,  capital 
of  German  East  Africa  on  Ta  5,  capturing  14 
Europeans  and  20  natives.  The  British  casual- 
ties were  i  Idlled,  20  wounded. 

On  the  gth  the  French  occupied  Edea,  Ger- 
man Kamerun,  and  repulsed  a  German  attack. 
The  German  casualties  were  74* 

February 

Pieter  Crobler,  a  member  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  a 
grandson  of  Paul  Kruger,  was  committed  for 
trial  on  a  charge  of  treason  Feb  2. 


It  was  officially  announced  at  Cape  Town 
Feb  3  that  Lieut.-Col.  Kemp  and  his  com- 
mando of  Boer  rebels  had  surrendered  to  the 
British  forces  at  Upington. 

The  rebel  leader  Bezuidenhout  and  the  so- 
called  'Trophet"  Vankensburg  surrendered  to 
the  British  forces  with  Kemp.  The  commando 
included  48  officers  and  500  burghers. 

Lieut-Col.  Kemp  was  one  of  Uie  Boer  lead- 
ers in  South  Africa  who  followed  Lieut.-Col. 
S.  G.  Maritz,  Gen.  Christian  De  Wet  and  Gen. 
Christian  F.  Beyers  in  revolting  against  Brit- 
ish rule  soon  after  the  European  war  started. 
The  last  previous  account  of  Kemp  was  con- 
tained in  a  dispatch  from  Pretoria  Jan  24, 
which  said  that  1200  rebels  with  four  ^uns 
under  Maritz  and  Kemp  had  attacked  Uping- 
ton, Bechuanaland,  but  were  repulsed,  leaving 
behind  12  men  dead  and  23  wotmded  and  96 
prisoners.  With  Kemp  captured,  Maritz  is 
the  only  one  of  four  original  revolutionary 
leaders  still  at  large. 

Official  announcement  was  made  in  Paris 
Feb  4  that  French  troops  occupied  Bertua,  a 
post  m  the  interior  of  Kamerun,  the  German 
possession  in  westesn  equatorial  Africa,  on 
Jan  2g,  after  several  engagements  with  the 
German  defenders.  Bertua  is  225  miles  north 
of  the  boundary  between  Kamerun  anl  French 
equatorial  Africa,  and  2^5  miles  inland  from 
the  Cdast  The  occupation  of  the  post  indi- 
cates that  the  Frendi  enveloping  movement 
against  the  Germans  in  this  possession  is 
being  continued. 

A  semi-official  note  made  public  in  Lisbon 
Feb  5  announced  that  the  German  forces  have 
evacuated  Angola,  Portuguese  West  Africa. 
The  natives  on  both  banks  of  the  Kunene 
River  have  revolted,  pillaged  the  houses  of 
Europeans  and  killed  the  administrator  of 
Missende  and  his  wife  and  sons,  llie  Gover- 
nor of  Angola  organized  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion. 


The  following  German  official  statement 
was  given  out  Feb  13:  "German  East  Africa 
is  now  completely  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Ger- 
man troops  have  entered  Uganda  and  British 
East  Africa." 


The  trial  of  Gen.  Christian  De  Wet  and 
other  leaders  of  the  South  African  rebellion 
against  Great  Britain,  who  are  charged  with 
high  treason,  began  at  Bloemfontein  Feb  16. 


A  serious  invasion  of  German  Southwest 
Africa  by  forces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
was  under  way  according  to  reports  from 
London  Feb  26.  The  troops,  which  landed  at 
Walfish  and  Luderitz  Bays,  were  advancing 
along  the  railways  from  those  points  to  the 
main  line,  which  runs  north  and  south  through 
virtually  the  whole  length  of  the  colony, 
while  another  force  was  concentrating  m 
northern  CafSe  Colony  in  order  to  advance 
from  the  South. 


Formal  announcement  was  made  at  the  state 
department  at  Washington  Feb  25  of  Great 
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Britain's  decision  to  declare  a  blockade  of  llie 
coast  of  German  East  Africa,  as  from  mid- 
night the  28th. 

March 

It  was  reported,  Mar  21,  that  General  Botha, 
Premier  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  had  cap- 
tured aoo  German  prisoners  and  2  field  guns 
at  Swakopmund,  German  Southwest  Africa. 
His  invasion  of  German  Southwest  Africa 
had  been  announced  from  London  on  Feb  26, 

April 

It  was  announced  officially  in  Cape  Town,  Apr 
7,  that  troops  of  ^  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
had  occupied  without  opposition  the  railway 
stations  at  Kalkfontein  and  Kanus^  German 
Southwest  Africa.  This  follows  the  capture  of 
Warmbad,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Orange 
River,  which  was  announced  Apr  6. 


The  French  War  Department,  Apr  21,  an- 
nounced that  the  allied  forces  had  gained  a 
victory  in  the  operations  against  the  Germans 
in  Kamerun,  a  German  colony  of  western 
equatorial  Africa.  The  statement  says: 
"After  heavy  fighting  of  the  last  few  months, 
the  German  troops  in  Kamerun  have  been 
forced  to  retreat  from  the  high  plateau  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  the  colony.  The  seat  of 
government  has  been  transferred  to  Jaunde. 
The  movement  of  the  allied  forces  in  this  di- 
rection continues.  French  native  troops  from 
Central  Africa  have  attained  in  the  east  the 
line  of  Lomie-Dume.  Toward  the  west, 
troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Mayer,  follow- 
ing the  railway  line,  have  succeeded  in  forcing 
a  passage  across  the  Kele  River.  British 
troops  marching  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
following  the  Edea-Jaunde  road,  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Ngwas  bridge." 

Official  news  from  German  East  Africa  of 
the  defeat  of  British  forces  on  Jan  18  and  19 
in  a  two-days'  battle  at  a  point  near  Jassini 
reached  Berlin  Apr  21.  The  British  forces 
lost  some  200  men  in  killed.  Their  total  cas- 
ualties amounted  to  about  700.  These  include 
the  capture  of  four  companies  of  men. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  rifles,  one  machine 
gun  and  50,000  rounds  of  ammuition  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  loss  to  the 
Germans  was  seven  officers  and  eleven  men 
killed  and  thirty-eight  men  wounded. 


Mafia  Island,  off  the  coast  of  German  East 
Africa,  was  occupied  by  the  British  on  Jan 
10.  Replying  to  the  German  account  of  the 
British  defeat  near  Jassini,  German  East  Af- 
rica, on  Jan  18  and  19,  the  British  commander 
reported.  Apr  24,  that  the  total  British  loss 
was  ^  men,  of  whom  240  were  missing. 


A  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Kamerun,  Ger- 
man West  Africa,  beginning  at  midnight,  Apr 
23,  was  announced  in  the  Official  Gasette.  The 
order,  signed  by  the  commander  of  the  allied 
fleet  before  Kamerutt,  gives  the  area  covered 
by  the  blockade  as  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Akwayfe  River  and  Bimbia  Creek,  and  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Sanaga  River  and  the 
Campo  River. 


The  British  official  statement  covering  the 
operations  in  the  British  East  Africa  protecto- 
rate between  November  and  March,  issued 
Apr  24,  says: 

"An  attempt  by  Indian  and  British  troops 
to  take  Tanga  in  German  East  Africa  was  un- 
successful, and  the  force  reembarked  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Mombasa.  Simultaneously,  an  at- 
tack on  a  German  outpost  at  Longido  resulted 
m  the  Germans  evacuating  their  position  after 
suffering  heavy  losses.  The  British  also  drove 
the  Germans  out  of  British  territory  across 
the  Umba  River. 

"The  British  post  at  Jassini,  held  by  300 
Indians,  was  attacked  by  2000  Germans.  Jas- 
sini was  surrendered  after  its  ammunition  had 
been  expended  and  the  commander  and  280 
men  had  been  killed. 

"An  expedition  sent  from  Mombasa  occu- 
pied the  German  island  of  Mafia,  the  German 
garrison  surrendering  unconditionally. 

"Shirati,  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  was  at- 
tacked and  occupied  by  the  British.  The  Ger- 
man armed  steamer  Muanza  was  driven  ashore 
and  disabled.  Subsequent  fighting  at  Shirati 
resulted  in  the  Germans  being  defeated  and 
retreating  in  disorder." 

May 

The  following  British  official  statement  re- 
garding the  operations  in  South  Africa  was 
issued  May  i :  ''General  McKenzie's  mounted 
force,  which  was  designated  to  cut  off  the  Ger- 
mans who,  after  the  evacuation  of  Keetman- 
shop  (in  German  Southwest  Africa),  retreated 
northward  along  the  railway,  inflicted  a  seri- 
ous defeat  on  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeon. 
The  Union  forces,  by  destroying  the  railway 
north  of  Gibeon,  captured  a  whole  railway 
train,  a  number  of  transport  wagons,  a  great 
quantity  of  live  stock,  two  field  guns,  several 
Maxims,  and  200  prisoners.  The  remnant  of 
the  German  force,  which  was  800  strong,  es- 
caped owing  to  the  rough  ground  obstructing 
the  movements  of  the  cavalry." 


Renter's  correspondent  at  Cape  Town  tele- 
graphed May  3  that  it  was  offidallv  announced 
that  Ruba  had  been  occupied  without  opposi- 
tion by  the  forces  under  Gen.  Brits. 


An  official  statement,  May  4,  said  that  Gen- 
eral Botha's  Union  of  South  Africa  troops  on 
May  2  captured  Otymbingue,  an  important  post 
100  miles  east  of  Swakopmund,  German  South- 
west Africa.  The  British  losses  Were  only  eight 
killed.  Five  of  these  men  lost  their  lives  in 
the  explosion  of  a  mine  during  the  advance  up 
the  Swakop  River. 


The  British  Colonial  Office,  May  5,  issued 
the  following  regarding  the  South  African 
campai^:  "Gen.  Botha  reports  that  the  Ger- 
mans, since  their  evacuation  of  Auf  Warmbad 
and  other  places,  have  been  poisoning  all  wells 
along  the  railroad.  Gen.  Botha  has  informed 
the  commander  of  the  German  forces  that  he 
will*  hold  the  officers  concerned  responsible  for 
all  acts  contrary  to  the  Hague  convention,  and 
will  take  measures  of  reprisal." 
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The  capture  of  Windhoek,  administratiTe 
capital  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  was  offi- 
cially announced  in  Cape  Town,  according  to 
a  Renter  despatch.  The  town  was  occupied 
May  12  by  Union  of  South  Africa  forces  un- 
der Gen.  Botha  without  resistance.  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  railway  rolling  stock  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Union  forces.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed  throughout  the  occupied  Ger- 
man territory. 

Premier  Botha,  addressing  his  troops  after 
the  occupation  of  the  town,  said  that  the  fall 
of  Windhoek  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
it  "means  practically  complete  possession  of 
German  Southwest  Africa. 

The  capture  of  Windhoek  included  the  cap- 
ture of  the  great  aerograph  station,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world,  which  was  com- 
pleted just  before  the  war.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Union  forces  practically  intact. 


A  French  column,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Mayer,  occupied  on  May  11  the  post  of  Esoka, 
in  Uie  German  colony  of  Kamenm. 

One  of  the  most  curious  documents  of  the 

E resent  war  was  received  at  the  British  Em- 
assy  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  22.  It  is  a 
report  of  the  Governor-General  of  Nigeria, 
summarizing  the  reports  received  by  him  from 
numerous  tribal  chiefs  expressing  their  loyalty 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  war,  accompanied  by 
cash  contributions  to  the  war  expense.  Most 
of  the  tribes  of  Nigeria  are  Moslems. 

June 
The  German  armed  steamer  Hermann  von 
Wissman  was  destroyed  near  Sphinxhaven,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  given  out  June  7  by  the 
British  Official  Press  Bureau. 

The  statement  said  that  the  Hermann  von 
IVissman  was  destroyed  by  the  shell  fire  of  a 
British  naval  force.  The  steamer  had  been 
lying  in  Lake  Nyassa,  Southeast  Africa,  since 
her  disablement  by  the  Nyassaland  steamer 
Gwendolyn  Aug,  1914.  Sphinxhaven  is  in  Ger- 
man territory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Nyassa.  It  was  bombarded  and  captured 
May  30. 


Garua,  an  important  German  station  on  the 
Benue  River,  Kamerun,  West  Africa,  surren- 
dered unconditionally  to  the  Anglo-French 
force  June  11.  The  attack  against  the  station 
began  May  31. 


General  Christian  De  Wet,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  South  African  rebellion  against  the 
British  Government,  was  June  21,  in  Bloem- 
fontein,  found  guilty  of  treason  on  eight 
counts.  A  sentence  of  six  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  $10,000  was  the  punish- 
ment imposed  June  22. 


A  successful  British  attack  was  made  on 
the  German  fortified  port  of  Bukoba,  the 
movement  having  been  both  by  land  and 
water,  with  the  result  that  on  June  25  the  fort 
was  destroyed,  the  wireless  station  put  out  of 
action,  many  boats  sunk  and  guns  captured 
and  destroyed. 


July 
The  Governor  General  of  the  French  Con- 
go, which  adjoins  the  German  colony  of  Kam- 
enm in  equatorial  Africa,  reported  July  27 
that  after  a  series  of  combats  at  Monso  Besam 
and  Assobam  a  French  column  occupied  the 
important  German  post  of  Lomie  on  June  25. 
The  column  then  advanced  as  far  a^  Dscha- 
posten,  where  it  effected  a  junction  with  an- 
other French  force,  which  occupied  strong 
positions  to  the  north  and  northeast  as  far 
as  Ngangela.  The  entire  Nzemou  region,  ac- 
cording to  the  Governor  General's  telegram, 
was  in  open  insurrection  against  the  Germans. 


A  statement  given  out  July  16  by  the  British 
Official  Press  Bureau  reads: 

A  telegram  from  the  Government  of  Ni- 
geria reports  that  on  June  29  the  entente  al- 
lied forces  occupied  Ngaundere,  an  important 
town  in  Central  Kamerun.  Our  losses  were 
two  rank  and  file  killed  and  eight  wounded. 


General  Botha,  commander  of  the  forces  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  accepted  the  sur- 
render of  all  the  German  military  forces  in 
German  Southwest  Africa  July  8. 

The  Germans  surrendered  unconditionally, 
following  the  issuance  of  General  Botha's  ul- 
timatum. With  the  exception  of  the  neces- 
sary army  of  occupation,  the  citizen  army 
will  be  brought  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
.  General  Botha's  victory  placed  under  the 
British  flag  an  area  of  322,450  square  miles, 
or  113,670  square  miles  more  than  Germany 
itself.  Of  Germany's  foreign  possessions  and 
protectorates  there  now  remain  only  a  part 
of  German  East  Africa,  the  coast  of  wnich 
is  blockaded  and  the  principal  railway  men- 
aced by  three  columns,  and  the  Kamerun, 
in  which  a  Franco-British  force  with  native 
auxiliaries  is  operating,  the  coast  having  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Allies  since  November. 

The  supplementary  terms  of  surrender 
signed  by  Dr.  Seitz,  the  Imperial  Governor 
of  German  Southwest  Africa,  provided  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
of  the  entire  property  of  the  Protectorate 
Government  as  well  as  all  war  material  and 
all  the  military  forces. 

Commissioned  German  officers  are  to  live 
any  place  they  may  select  on  parole;  the  reg- 
ulars are  to  be  interned  in  the  southwest  ter- 
ritory, and  one  of  their  officers  is  to  go  with 
them.  They  are  to  retain  their  rifles,  but  no 
ammunition.  The  landwehr  and  the  land- 
sturm,  the  reserve  forces,  are  all  released 
on  parole.  They  are  to  surrender  their  arms 
and  return  to  their  homes,  but  they  will  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  horses.  At  home 
they  will  be  free  to  return  to  their  civil 
occupations.  All  civil  officials  are  to  remain 
for  the  present  at  their  homes  on  parole. 


Lieut-Col.  Kemp,  leader  of  a  body  of 
Boer  rebels  in  the  South  African  Republic, 
who,  with  his  troops,  surrendered  to  the 
British  forces  early  .in  Feb  was  sentenced  to 
serve  seven  years  in  prison  and  to  pinr  a 
fine  of  £1000  ($5,000),  according  to  the  Pre- 
toria   correspondent    of    Renter's    Telegram 
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Company  July  23.  The  correspondent  stated 
that  Colonel  Kemp's  defense  at  his  trial  was 
that  he  rebelled,  not  in  order  to  co.-operate 
with  Germany,  but  to  make  a  demonstration 
against  the  colony  fighting  Germany.  He  de- 
clared that  he  wanted  to  maintain  neutrality. 


An  official  statement  issued  Aug  9  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Colonies  said: 

"Encircling  operations  by  French  forces  in 
the  south  and  east  Kamerun-are  proceeding 
successfully.  On  July  17  columns  from  the 
south  took  Bitam,  which  the  enemy  had  evac- 
uated during  the  night,  thus  completing  the 
conquest  of  the  part  of  the  Congo  ceded  to 
Germany  in  191 1.  On  July  23  columns  oper- 
ating in  the  east  stormed  the  post  of  Moopa, 
forcmg  the  enemy  to  retire  on  Mombi,  which 
in  turn  was  captured  four  days  later.  Recon- 
naissances were  immediately  dispatched  against 
Nganela  Nyassi.  Our  troops  are  displaying 
great  activity  on  the  Gadji  Beri  Bimba  front. 
Gadji,  after  a  violent  combat,  was  evacuated 
by  the  Germans." 

August 

Lieut.  Col.  S.  G.  Maritz,  a  leader  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  rebellion,  who  was  ar- 
rested late  in  Feb.,  imprisoned  at  Windhoek, 
Cape  Colony,  and  escaped  a  month  later,  was 
arrested  by  the  Portugese  authorities  at 
Angola,  West  Africa,  with  a  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, according  to  an  official  report  of 
Aug.  10. 

September 

The  Belgian  Minister  of  Colonies,  Sept  24, 
received  a  message  from  the  Vice  Governor 
General  of  Katanga,  Belgian  Congo  to  the 
effect  that  Belgian  troops  operating  with  the 
British  in  Rhodesia  were  first  engaged  on 
June  28  at  Saisi  (on  the  northern  border), 
twenty-one  miles  east  of  Abercorn.  The  Ger- 
mans renewed  their  attacks  against  Saisi  July 
26.  and  the  fighting  continued  until  Aug  3, 
when  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  Sixty  Europeans  were  among  those 
killed.  The  Germans  were  two  thousand 
strong,  with  eighteen  field  guns  and  a  number 
of  machine  guns. 

October 

Wumbiagas,  in  the  Kameruns,  was  captured 
by  British  forces  after  a  thirty-four  engaije- 
nient  on  Oct.  9,  according  to  a  British  official 
announcement  of  Oct  12. 


Heavy  fighting  between  the  Belgians  and 
the  G^'.rmans  along  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  German  East  Africa 
was  indicated  by  advices  received  Oct  27  by 
the  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 

These  dispatches  said  that  the  German  troops 
were  beaten  with  heavy  loss  and  put  to  flight 
by  the  Belgians  on  Sept  11  near  the  Rusisi 
Delta,  and  on  Sept  29  near  the  frontier  station 
of  Lavingi. 

The  Belgians  were  reported  to  have  cao- 
tured  machine  guns,  rifles,  and  a  quantity  of 
munitions. 

November 

Additional  victories  for  the  French  cam- 
paign in  the  Kamerun  were  announced  in  a 
French  official  statement  Nov  3  which  said 


that  a  French  column  in  the  Kamerun  cap- 
tured on  Oct  25  the  post  of  Sende  on  the 
Durda-Yaunde  railroad.  The  enemy's  loss 
was  heavy.  The  French  loss  among  the  Euro- 
peans was  light,  while  twenty-six  natives 
were  killed  and  seventy-nine  wounded.  Con- 
tinuing their  forward  march,  the  French  next 
took  Eseka  on  Oct  20.  The  railroad,  which 
had  been  partially  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
was  completely  repaired. 


An  official  communication  issued  Nov  4,  in 
London,  concerning  operations  in  the  Kame- 
run region  of  German  West  Africa,  said  the 
towns  of  Bamenda  and  Banyo  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  British.  The  British  casualties 
were  small. 


A  despatch  from  Washington  published  Nov 
7  told  of  the  sending  of  the  United  States 
scout  cruiser  Chester  to  Liberia.  Officers  of 
the  vessel  will  investigate  the  situation  there. 
The  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany  have  made  repeated  complaints 
of  violations  of  neutrality  by  wireless  sta- 
tions on  the  Liber ian  coast. 


It  was  announced,  Nov  14,  that  Gen.  Jan 
Christian  Smuts,  Minister  of  Defense,  had 
been  placed  in  supreme  command  of  the  mili- 
tary expedition  against  German  East  Africa. 
The  government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
had  decided  to  send  25,000  men  against  the 
German  colony,  if  necessary.  A  recruiting 
campaign  was  being  planned  in  the  Union  to 
raise  volunteers  for  the  overseas  armies,  as 
well  as  for  operations  in  Africa. 


Marked  progress  by  the  Anglo-French  ex- 
pedition in  the  Kamerun  was  reported  in  an 
official  statement  issued  by  the  British  press 
bureau  Nov  21.    The  statement  follows : 

"The  Nigerian  Government  reports  that  the 
Anglo-French  troops  occupied  Tibati,  in  the 
Kamerun,  on  Nov  3,  driving  out  the  Germans. 
Banyo  was  taken  on  Oct  24  and  a  position 
south  of  the  summit  of  Banyo  Mountain  was 
taken  on  Nov  6.  Fifty  were  killed  or  in- 
jured." 

Tibati  is  137  miles  from  the  Nigerian  bor- 
der and  250  miles  inland  from  Duala.  The 
only  part  of  the  colony  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  appeared  to  be  toward  the 
southeastern  boundary,  across  which  the 
French  had  been  operating. 

The  British  official  press  bureau,  Nov  29, 
issued  the  following  official  statement  regard- 
ing operations  in  the  Kamerun : 

"Since  Nov  23  there  has  been  considerable 
fighting  west  of  Jaunde,  where  the  Franco- 
British  expeditionary  forces  tmder  Major-Gen. 
Dobell  are  advancing  successfully  along  the 
road  and  railway  from  Edea.  The  British 
contingent  has  penetrated  to  the  Puge  River, 
and  further  to  the  south  the  French  contin- 
gent has  occupied  Makondo.  Heavy  losses 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  German  troops, 
whose  center  of  resistance  is  in  the  com- 
paratively elevated  area  about  Jaunde.  where 
the  government  of  the  colony  has  been  estab- 
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lished.  In  northern  Kamerun  organized  forces 
of  the  enemy  have  been  beaten  and  broken  up. 
Small  parties  of  fugitives  are  being  pursued 
energetically  by  the  allied  columns,  directed 
by  Brig.-Gen.  Cunliffe.  The  important  French 
forces  which  accomplished  a  remarkable  feat 
in  African  warfare  by  fighting  their  way 
across  the  German  colony  of  Kamerun  from 
French  equatorial  Africa  also  are  approach- 
ing Jaunde  from  the  east  and  southeast 

December 
General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  Minister  of 
Defense  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  an- 
nounced, Dec  5,  at  a  public  meeting,  that  the 
entire  force  asked  for  for  the  East  African 
expedition  had  been  recruited  and  that  the 
imperial  government  had  been  informed  that 
the  Union  was  increasing  its  forces  to  provide 
for  contingencies.  Explaining  the  decision  of 
South  Africa  to  send  an  expedition  to  East 
Africa,  General  Smuts  said  this  action  was 
taken  because  of  the  danger  arising  from  the 
arming  of  natives  by  the  Germans  and  the 
preaching  of  a  holy  war  against  Christians,  to 
which  he  declared  the  Germans  were  lending 
their  assistance. 


id)  killing  6  persons.    Two  of  the  planes  were 
brougnt  down. 


It  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Dec  14,  that  Gen.  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorr  ten 
had  been  appointed  comrnander-in-chief  in 
British  East  Africa. 

Gen.  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  commanded 
an  army  corps  of  the  British  expeditionary 
force  sent  to  tlanders.  For  some  time  he  was 
mentioned  frequently  and  prominently  in  the 
despatches,  and  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  from 
Mons,  Gen.  Sir  John  French  reported  that  it 
was,  thanks  to  Gen.  Smith-Dorrien,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  forces  was  saved. 


Gen.  Christian  de  Wet,  convicted  of  treason, 
was  released  from  prison  Dec  21,  as  were  118 
other  high  treason  prisoners.  The  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  go  on  payment  of  their  fines 
and  on  condition  that  they  abstain  from  poli- 
tics, that  they  neither  attend  nor  take  part  in 
public  meetings,  and  that  they  do  not  leave 
their  districts  without  permission. 

See  also 
European  war — Egyptian  operations 

— Anti-German  riots 

A  series  of  violent  anti-German  demonstra- 
tions in  Johannesburg  culminated  May  12  in 
the  wrecking  of  several  German  and  Austrian 
establishments.  The  police  intervened,  but 
were  virtually  powerless. 

Anti-German  rioting  broke  out  in  Cape  Town 
May  13.  and  a  number  of  prominent  German 
business  establishments  were  wrecked,  looted 
or  set  on  fire.  The  outburst  of  May  12  affected 
the  entire  country,  and  in  addition  to  Cape 
Town,  other  centers,  such  as  Port  Elizabeth. 
Durban,  and  Bloemfontein,  quickly  followed 
Johannesburg's  lead.  A  semblance  of  order 
was  restored  May  15. 

AIR  OPERATIONS 

January 

Fourteen  German  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs 

on  the  British  headquarteis  at  Dunkirk   (Ja 


On  the  19th  a  fleet  of  German  aircraft  bom- 
barded Yarmouth,  Sandringham  and  4  neigh- 
boring towns  on  the  Norfolk  coast  killing  5 
persons  and  damaging  property  to  the  extent 
of  $10,000.  The  king  and  queen  had  left  their 
palace  at  Sandringham  that  morning.  On  the 
25th  Berlin  admitted  that  i  of  the  7  Zeppelins 
engaged  in  the  bombardment,  failed  to  return. 

The  Krupp  works  at  Essen  were  bombarded 
by  the  Alhes  aeroplanes  on  the  21st,  several 
houses  being  destroyed. 

The  Allies*  airmen  dropped  bombs  on  Ghent 
and  Zebrugge  Ja  23. 

A  German  aeroplane  was  brought  down 
within  the  Belgian  lines  on  the  :^7th. 

German  aviators  bombarded  Dunkirk  on  the 
28th  while  French  aviators  dropped  bombs  on 
German  troops  at  Laon,  La  Fere  and  near 
Soissons. 

February 

French  airmen  Feb  2  dropped  bombs  on  the 
famous  Homberg  castle  in  Alsace,  a  German 
staff  headquarters.  The  building  was  set  on 
fire  and  burned  to  the  ground. 


Forty  British  and  French  aeroplanes  and 
seaplanes  made  the  greatest  air  raid  in  his- 
tory on  Feb  16  when  they  attacked  the  Ger- 
man positions  at  Ostend,  Middelkerke,  Ghis- 
telles  and  Zeebrugge,  in  Belgium.  240  bombs 
were  dropped  on  gun  positions,  trawlers  and 
barges  and  an  aerodrome. 


Two  Zeppelins  were  reported  destroyed  off 
the  coast  of  Denmark  Feb  19. 

An  aeroplane  was  seen  over  Braintree  and 
Colchester  in  Essex,  within  50  miles  of  Lon- 
don Feb  21.  Several  bombs  were  dropped, 
but  they  did  little  damage  other  than  wrecking 
a  house  at  Colchester.  Some  of  the  missiles 
failed  to  explode.  The  aeroplane,  said  to  be 
a  German^  also  dropped  bombs  at  Marks  Tey. 
six  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Colchester,  and 
near  Coggeshall,  but  no  serious  damage  re- 
sulted. 


A  Zeppelin  airship  bombarded  Calais  Feb 
22.  It  dropped  ten  projectiles,  which  killed 
five  persons  belonging  to  the  civil  popula- 
tion and  caused  some  unimportant  material 
damage. 

March 

OfHcial  despatches  from  Antivari  Mar  4 
told  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  two  Aus- 
trian aviators  to  kill  the  Montenegrin  Crown 
Prince  Danilo  and  members  of  his  family. 
Several  bombs  were  f^ung  at  the  Prince's  villa 
near  Antivari,  while  he  was  there,  but  all 
missed  their  mark.  An  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
residence  of  King  Nicholas  was  also  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Austrian  fliers. 
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Zeppelin  airship  L^  was  forced  to  make  a 
hurried  descent  Mar  4  at  Tirlemont,  Belgium, 
owing  to  a  derangement  of  its  motors.  The 
airship  came  into  collision  with  some  trees  and 
smashed  its  cars,  and  seventeen  of  its  crew  of 
forty-one  men  were  said  to  have  been  killed 


A  British  air  attack  on  Ostend  was  carried 
out  Mar  7  by  six  aeroplanes.  Of  these,  two 
had  to  return  owing  to  their  petrol  freezing. 
The  remainder  reached  Ostend  and  dropped 
eleven  bombs  on  the  submarine  repair  base  and 
four  bombs  on  the  Kursaal^  the  headquarters 
of  the  military.  Three  Belgian  civilians  were 
killed  by  English  aviators  who  threw  bombs 
upon  Ostend,  the  German  War  Office  an- 
nounced Mar  9. 


A  Zeppelin  appeared  over  Calais  Mar  18, 
dropped  incendiar>r  bombs  which  killed  7  per- 
sons, and  escaped  in  the  fog. 


Zeppelin  airships  raided  Paris  Mar  21,  and 
dropped  a  dozen  bombs,  but  the  damage  done 
was  unimportant.  Seven  or  eight  persons 
were  injured,  but  only  one  seriousW.  Four  of 
the  aircraft  started  for  the  capital,  following 
the  valley  of  the  Oise,  but  only  two  reached 
their  goal.  Missiles  also  were  dropped  at 
Compiegne,  Ribecourt  and  Dreslincourt,  but 
without  serious  result. 


Five  British  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs  on 
German  submarines  under  construction  at  Ho- 
boken,  Belgium,  Mar  24,  doing  considerable 
damage. 


Six  French  aviators  bombarded  the  German 
dirigible  balloon  sheds  at  Frescati,  near  Metz, 
and  the  barracks  near  Strassbourg,  Mar  27. 

April 
The  French  War  Office  said,  Apr  5: 
"The  military  authorities  have  received  pre- 
cise information  concerning  the  results  of  the 
bombardment  carried  out  by  British  aviators 
in  Belgium  on  Mar  26.  The  dirigible  hangar 
at  Berghen-Ste  Agathe  was  seriously  dam- 
aged, as  was  the  dirigible  airship  sheltered 
therein.  At  Hoboken  the  Antwerp  naval  con- 
struction shipyards  were  gutted,  two  German 
submarines  were  destroyed,  and  a  third  dam- 
aged, while  forty  German  workmen  were 
killed  and  sixty-two  wounded." 


An  official  statement  issued  at  Petrograd, 
Apr  7,  stated  that  a  German  seaplane  was  sunk 
off  Libau  Apr  6,  after  it  had  dropped  bombs 
on  the  city.  The  aviators  were  rescued  and 
made  prisoners. 


Twelve  women  and  children  were  killed  and 
forty-eight  others  injured  by  bombs  by  Aus- 
trian aviators  in  the  market-place  at  Porgo- 
ritza,  Montenegro,  Apr  7.  Many  buildings 
were  destroyed  by  the  missiles,  seven  of  which 
were  dropped  from  the  aeroplane. 


Six  children,  two  men,  and  a  woman  were 
killed  in  an  attack  made  on  Freiburg  on  Apr 
15  by  a  French  aviator.  Eight  others,  mostly 
children,  were  severely  injured,  and  six  more 


were  slightly  hurt.  The  raid  was  executed  in 
broad  daylight,  after  a  series  of  night  attacks, 
which  were  repulsed  by  anti-balloon  cannon. 


On  Apr  15  and  16,  at  midnight,  two  Zeppe- 
lins attacked  the  east  coast  of  England,  com- 
ing from  Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk,  toward  Lon- 
don. These  injured  one  woman  and  destroyed 
considerable  property  at  Lowestoft,  where  a 
lumber  yard  was  consumed. 


Seven  persons  were  killed  and  eight  were 
wounded  by  bombs  dropped  b}r  two  German 
aeroplanes  which  flew  over  Amiens  Apr  16. 


On  the  17th  a  mid-day  raid  startled  Kent, 
but  the  hostile  craft  were  driven  off.  The 
base  at  Sheemess  was  supposed  to  be  the 
objective,  but  here  anti-aircraft  guns  fired  at 
one  aeroplane,  which  was  later  pursued  over 
the  sea  by  British  fliers. 


The  French  Aviation  Lieutenant  Roland  G. 
Garros  was  forced  to  alight  at  Ingelmunster, 
about  seven  miles  north  of  Courtrai,  Belgium, 
Apr  18,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 


Ten  German  aeroplanes  raided  the  town  of 
Bailystok,  in  Russian  Poland,  forty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Grodno,  Apr  20,  and  threw 
down  upon  it  more  than  100  bombs.  No 
material  damage  was  done.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  town  of  Oiechanow  was 
bombarded  with  bombs  by  a  Zeppelin  airship. 
No  damage  was  done.  Russian  aircraft  suc- 
cessfully bombarded  the  railroad  station  at 
Soldau,  on  the  Polish  frontier,  in  East  Prussia. 


The  German  War  Ministry  announced,  Apr 
28,  that  a  hostile  biplane  from  the  west  flew 
over  Oberdorf  and  dropped  four  bombs  on  the 
arms  factory.  The  airmen  were  shelled  from 
machine  guns.  Six  civilians  were  killed  and 
seven  severely  wounded  by  splinters.  The  ma- 
terial damage  was  slight. 


A  Zeppelin  passed  over  Ipswich,  England, 
Api  30.  Five  bombs  were  dropped.  No  one 
was  hurt,  but  several  houses  were  set  on  fire. 
From  Ipswich  the  airship  passed  on  in  the 
direction  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  it 
dropped  several  bombs. 


In  reply  to  the  Zeppelin  visit  to  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  England,  allied  airmen  visited  Bel- 
gium and  bombarded  Ostend  and  other  towns, 
and  also  attacked  towns  in  southern  Germany, 
Apr  30. 

May 

The  first  attack  of  the  war  on  Constantinople 
was  reported  in  an  unofficial  despatch  from 
Athens,  May  7.  It  was  said  that  three  Rus- 
sian aviators  flew  over  the  city,  dropping  sev- 
eral bombs  which  were  believed  to  have  caused 
extensive  damage. 


Zeppelin  airships  dropped  bombs  on  West- 
cliff-on-Sea  and  douth  End,  seaside  resorts  in 
Essex,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England,  and  at  other  places  in 
the    neighborhood.    May    10.      Bombs    struck 
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houses  in  various  parts  of  the  South  End.  One 
man  and  his  wife  were  badly  burned  in  a  fire 
started  b>  an  incendiary  bomb.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  about  sixty  bombs  were  dropped 
at  South  End,  but  most  exploded  harmlessly. 
British  aeroplane  went  in  pursuit  and  drove 
the  hostile  aircraft  out  to  sea. 


A  Zeppelin  dropped  bombs  on  Calais,  May 
i6,  killing  two  children  and  wounding  a  wo- 
man. The  property  damage  was  slight.  The 
Zeppelin  was  subsequently  said  to  have  fallen 
within  the  allied  lines  near  Dunkirk,  forty  men 
on  board  being  captured. 


An  air  raid  occurred  at  Ramsgate,  England, 
65  miles  from  London,  May  17.  About  forty 
bombs  were  dropped.  Three  persons  were  in- 
jured. 

A  coroner's  jury  at  Ramsgate,  England,  May 
19,  returned  a  verdict  of  "willful  murder" 
against  Emperor  William  in  the  case  of  John 
Smith,  who  died  as  the  result  of  shock  follow- 
ing injuries  sustained  in  the  Zeppelin  raid  of 
May  17. 


German  aviators  flew  high  over  Paris  at 
dusk,  May  22,  in  an  aeroplane  disguised  as  a 
French  machine  and  dropped  three  bombs.  Be- 
cause of  the  disguise  the  French  air  scouts 
allowed  it  to  pass  the  frontier.  All  three 
bombs  were  ineffective,  and  virtually  no  dam- 
age was  done.  The  German  aeroplane  was 
eventually  driven  off  by  a  French  machine. 


Another  German  aeroplane  flew  over  the 
northern  suburb  of  Paris  May  24  and  dropped 
several  bombs.    No  one  was  injured. 


On  May  26  a  Zeppelin  visited  the  East  Coast 
and  dropped  bombs  on  Southend.  Two  women 
were  reported  killed  and  one  child  badly  in- 
jured. Very  little  material  damage  was  done. 
Aeroplanes  and  seaplanes  proceeded  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  but  the  Zeppelin  succeeded  in 
escaping  in  an  easterly  direction. 

A  dispatch  from  Friedrichshafen,  on  Lake 
Constance,  May  29  stated  that  one  of  the 
Zeppelins  which  three  days  before  raided 
Southend,  was^  struck  by  one  of  the  British 
shells  fired  at  it.  Owing  to  the  resultant  loss 
of  gas,  it  fell  into  the  sea  off  Heligoland. 
Whether  the  crew  was  saved  was  not  known. 


Two  allied  airmen  were  said  to  have 
dropped  nineteen  bombs  on  the  aerodrome  at 
Gontrode  southeast  of  Ghent,  May  26,  destroy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  aerodrome  and 
detonating  large  quantities  of  explosives. 
Forty-four  soldiers  were  reported  killed  and 
thirty  wounded. 


A  French  aerial  squadron  composed  of 
eighteen  aeroplanes,  each  one  carrying  fifty 
kilo  (no  pounds)  of  projectiles,  May  27.  bom- 
barded a  chemical  factory  at  Ludwigsharen, 
on  the  Rhine,  opposite  Mannheim.  Fire 
broke  out  in  several  of  the  factory  buildings 
as  a  result.  The  French  aviators  were  in  the 
air  for  six  hours  and  covered  more  than  400 
kilometres   (240  miles).    The  German  report 


declared  that  little  damage  was  done,  several 
civilians  were  killed,  and  the  commander*  of 
the  squadron  was  captured  near  Nancy. 

The  Austrian  War  Ofiice  announced  that 
naval  aviators  dropped  on  Venice,  May  28, 
a  large  number  of  bombs  which  caused  ex- 
tensive fires  and  an  explosion  in  Fort  San 
Nicolo.  Reports  from  Paris  declared  no 
damage  was  done. 


The  Italian  War  Ofiice  May  28  reported 
tile  successful  bombardment  by  an  aerial 
squadron  of  the  Trieste-Nabresina  Railroad, 
which  controls  the  supplies  to  Trieste  from 
the  west 


An  official  statement  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Marine  announced  that  an  Italian  dirigible 
made  a  raid  on  the  Austrian  naval  base  of 
Pola  May  30  doing  damage  to  the  railroad 
station  and  the  arsenal. 


The  Ofiicial  Press  Bureau  issued  the  follow- 
ing announcement  May  31:  Zeppelins  are 
reported  to  have  been  seen  near  Ramsgate  (on 
the  Kentish  coast,  sixty-seven  miles  east- 
southeast  of  [x>ndon)  and  Brentwood,  (sev- 
enteen miles  east-northeast  of  London)  and 
in  certain  outlying  districts  of  London.  Many 
fires  are  reported,  but  these  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely connected  with  the  airship  visits. 

June 

Ninety  bombs  were  dropped  in  the  raid  on 
London  May  31  by  Zeppelin  airships.  Six 
persons  were  killed,  including  four  children 
and  a  few  were  injured.  No  public  buifding 
was  damaged.  This  information  was  given 
out  officially  June  i. 

While  the  German  wireless  report  said  that 
bombs  were  dropped  on  the  dodcs,  it  was  offi- 
cially stated  in  E^igland  that  none  came  widi- 
in  a  half  mile  of  the  water  front  One  air 
raider  was  within  a  mile  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  less  than  three  miles  from  Buck- 
ingham palace,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
Parliament  Houses  and  other  Government 
buildings.  Their  course  must  have  brought 
the  Zeppelins  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  great  quantities  of 
munitions  are  being  made. 

Contrary  to  the  precedent  set  by  other  Brit- 
ish coroners  in  dealing  with  the  victims  of 
German  air  raids,  the  Lusitania  disaster,  arid 
other  attacks,  a  coroner  sitting  June  3  at  the 
third  inquest  held  in  connection  with  the  Zep- 
pelin air  raid  over  London  declared  he  could 
not  see  that  anything  was  gained  by  return- 
ing a  verdict  of  murder.  Consequently  he  in- 
structed the  jurv  to  find  that  "the  deceased 
died  from  bombs  dropped  by  hostile  air- 
craft" 


Two  Austrian  aeroplanes  visited  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy,  June  i.  One  flew  over  Bari 
and  the  other  over  Brindisi  and  dropped 
bombs. 


According  to  Berlin  dispatches,  June  2,  of 
the  eighteen  aeroplanes  which  raided  Lugwig- 
shafen  May  27,  only  twelve  returned.     Two 
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were  compelled  to  make  a  landing  and  four 
were  shot  down,  according  to  this  informa- 
tion. According  to  the  French  War  Office,  all 
but  one  of  the  aeroplanes  returned  to  their 
base. 

The  headquarters  of  the  German  Crown 
Prince  were  bombarded  June  3  by  French 
aviators.  Twenty-nine  machines  dropped  178 
shells  and  several  thousand  darts.  Several 
men  were  killed,  according  to  despatches  from 
Berlin  via  Amsterdam,  June  5,  but  little  ma- 
terial damage  was  effected. 


Hostile  airships  dropped  bombs  on  the  east 
and  southeast  coasts  of  England,  June  4. 
Little  damage  was  done. 

A  Taube  aeroplane  flew  over  Calais,  June  5, 
about  noon  and  dropped  several  bombs.  One 
person  was  killed.  The  property  damage  was 
small. 


It  was  announced  at  the  British  Admiralty 
June  7  that  a  Zeppelin  visited  the  east  coast 
of  England  on  the  night  of  June  6^  dropping 
incendiary  and  explosive  bombs.  Five  per- 
sons were  killed  and  forty  were  injured.  Two 
fires  were  caused  by  incendiary  bomDs. 

A  British  official  statement,  issued  June  16, 
said :  It  is  now  possible  to  state  more  exactly 
the  casualties  resulting  from  an  airship  raid 
on  another  portion  of  the  northeast  coast  on 
the  night  of  June  6.  The  number  of  deaths 
there  was  twenty-four,  comprising  five  men, 
all  civilians,  thirteen  women,  and  six  children. 
There  were  also  forty  cases  of  more  or  less 
serious  injuries.  The  principal  fires  were  in 
drapery  establishments,  a  lumber  yard,  and  a 
terrace  of  small  houses. 


The  British  Admiralty  made  the  following 
announcement,  June  7:  "This  morning  at  2:jo 
a.m.  an  attack  was  made  on  the  airship  shed 
at  Evere,  north  of  Brussels,  by  Flight  Lieuten- 
ants J.  P.  Wilson,  R.N.,  and  J.  S.  Mills,  R.N. 
Bombs  were  dropped."  According  to  informa- 
tion received  from  Brussels,  June  14,  the 
Allied  airmen  not  only  destroyed  one  Zep- 
pelin therein,  but  one  Parse val  airship  as 
well. 


Lieutenant  Reginald  A.  J.  Wameford,  a 
Canadian,  in  a  British  monoplane  went  into 
battle  with  a  Zeppelin  near  Amansberg,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ghent,  just  as  dawn  was  ap- 
proaching June  7.  Six  bombs  were  dropped 
from  an  altitude  of  6000  feet  One  of  them 
struck  the  huge  aircraft  squarely  in  the  centre 
and  blew  it  to  pieces.  The  wreckage  fell  in  a 
mass  of  flame.  The  entire  crew  of  twenty- 
eight  men  was  killed.  The  force  of  the  explo- 
sion was  so  great  that  it  shot  the  monoplane 
higher  into  the  air  and  turned  it  completely 
over.  The  aviator,  however,  was  able  to  right 
his  craft  and  to  control  it  sufficiently  to  make 
a  landing  behind  the  German  lines.  One  of 
his  reservoirs  was  perforated.  He  transferred 
the  essence  to  the  second  and  resumed  his 
flight  under  the  enemy's  fire,  ultimately  alight- 
ing safely  behind  the  British  front.     In  the 


interval  he  had  remained  on  the  ground  thirty- 
five  minutes.  The  fight  between  the  aero- 
plane and  the  Zeppelin  lasted  half  an  hour. 
This  is  the  first  time  on  record  that  a  Zep- 
pelin has  been  wrecked  by  an  aviator  in  an 
aeroplane. 

King  George  conferred  the  Victoria  Cross 
on  Sub-Lieut.  Wameford  June  8,  and  M.  Mil- 
lerand,  Minister  of  War,  conferred  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  June  9.  The  honor 
was  conferred  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen. 
Joffre.  The  young  Canadian  was  the  first 
man  to  receive  the  highest  honors  for  hero- 
ism at  the  hands  of  two  Governments  in 
the  present  year. 


An  Austrian  aeroplane,  the  L^47,  Com- 
mander Bonfield  and  Observer  Naval  Cadet 
von  Strobel,  flew  over  Venice  June  8  and 
dropped  a  number  of  bombs  which  slightly 
damaged  several  private  houses.  Fragments 
of  projectiles  bruised  a  woman's  arms  and 
struck  a  young  girl  in  the  head. 


An  official  Austrian  communication  of  June 
8  said:  'The  Italian  airship  Citta  di  Ferrari, 
returning  from  Fiume  this  morning,  was  at- 
tacked, set  on  fire  and  destroyed  by  naval 
aeroplane  L'4S,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Glasing  and  with  Naval  Cadet  von  Fritsch  as 
observer.  Two  officers  and  five  men  of  the 
crew  were  captured  by  an  Austrian  torpedo 
boat. 

Official  announcement  was  made  in  Venice 
June  10  that  the  Italian  airship  Citta  di  Ferrara 
was  set  on  fire  by  its  crew  to  avoid  the  Aus- 
trian aeroplane  from  above,  and  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Atistrian  torpedo 
boats  pursuing  it  by  sea.  This  step  was  not 
taken  before  the  oil  tanks  of  the  dirigible  were 
empty. 

"The  rai(i  of  this  airship  over  Fiume  was 
successful,"  the  statement  continued.  "Bombs 
were  dropped  on  the  Whitehead  Torpedo 
Works  and  the  submarine  works  at  Fiume,  as 
well  as  on  the  navy  yards  where  Atistrian 
dreadnoughts  had  been  built  and  where  Ger- 
man submarines  sent  overland  had  been  as- 
sembled." 


Three  Austrian  aeroplanes,  June  10,  dropped 
bombs  on  Kragojevatz,  killing  or  wounding 
twelve  persons.  ^  Serbian  aeroplanes  pursued 
the  hostile  machines,  bringing  one  down.  An- 
other aeroplane,  with  two  German  officers, 
was  captured  at  Agripalanka. 


The  British  fishing  smacks  Welfare  and 
Laurestina  were  attacked  and  sunk  by  Zep- 
pelins in  the  North  Sea.  The  crews,  which 
took  to  their  boats,  were  picked  up  by  a 
Dutch  smack  and  brought  to  Holland,  June 
10. 

The  arsenal  at  the  Austro-Hungarian  Naval 
Station  of  Pola,  on  the  Adriatic,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  bombs  dropped  from  an 
Italian  airship,  according  to  the  Messaggero. 
June  13.  There  were  at  the  time  in  the  sta- 
tion ten  warships,  including  one  battleship, 
two  cruisers  and  several  submarines.     Some 
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of  these  vessels  are  supposed  to  have  been 
damaged.  This  report  was  not  corrobo- 
rated. 


Major  Harry  T.  Lumsden,  of  the  Ro}ral 
Army  Flying  Corps,  was  killed  June  21  while 
flying  over  the  Brooklands  aviation  course. 


The  French  official  bulletin  issued  by  the 
War  Office  June  15  says : 

In  retaliation  for  the  bombardment  by  the 
Germans  of  French  and  English  open  towns, 
the  order  was  given  to  bombard  this  morning 
the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  twenty-three  aero- 
planes set  out  for  Karlsruhe.  Although 
caught  by  a  northeast  wind,  they  arrived  over 
the  town  between  5 130  and  6 :20  o'clock.  They 
dropped  130  projectiles  of  90  and  155  calibre 
on  the  objects  which  had  been  indicated  to 
them,  partictdarly  the  chateau,  an  arms  manu- 
factory, and  the  station^  A  great  number  of 
fires  broke  out  during  the  time  the  aeroplanes 
were  flying  over  Karlsruhe.  A  serious  panic 
was  observed  in  the  station,  from  which  trains 
departed  hastily,  proceeding  in  an  easterly 
direction.  The  machines  were  subjected  to  a 
violent  gunfire,  particularly  on  their  outer 
trip,  at  SaveiHe,  Karlsruhe,  and  on  their  re- 
turn at  Blamont,  Phalsburg  (Pfalzburg),  and 
Saveme.    All  of  them  returned  except  two. 

A  German  official  bulletin  from  &e  army 
headquarters  said  that  eleven  persons  were 
killed  in  the  raid  of  the  allied  aviators  on 
Karlsruhe,  and  that  one  of  the  attacking  air- 
craft was  brought  down  and  the  occupants 
killed. 

In  the  presence  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Swe- 
den and  her  sister-in-law  and  mother.  Grand 
Duchess  Hilda  and  Duchess  Dowager  Louise 
of  Baden,  a  Karlsruhe  report,  June  18,  says 
that  twenty-seven  victims  of  the  French  avia- 
tors' attack  were  buried. 


An  official  French  report  issued  June  16 
says :  "Yesterday  several  bombs  were  dropped 
on  Nancy,  St  Die  and  Belfort  by  German 
aeroplanes,  operating  singly.  At  Nancy  only 
a  few  civilians  suffered  by  the  attack." 

A  British  official  statement  issued  June  16 
said:  "A  Zeppelin  airship  visited  the  north- 
east coast  of  England  last  evening  and 
dropped  bombs.  Sixteen  deaths  are  reported 
from  the  district  in  question,  and  forty  per- 
sons were  injured.  Some  fires  were  started 
by  the  projectiles  from  the  Zeppelin,  but  by 
this  morning  they  had  been  overcome."  The 
German  report  declaiied  that  the  airmen 
"dropped  many  bombs  on  the  Armstrong 
works  at  Soutib  Shields,  England,  which  de- 
stroyed the  navy  yards  and  arsenal.  Several 
buildings  burned  all  night.  The  damage  was 
enormous." 


Lieut  R.  A.  J.  Warneford  was  killed  June  17 
by  the  fall  of  an  aeroplane  at  Buca,  France. 
Lieutenant  Warneford  was  piloting  the 
machine,  which  had  as  a  passenger  Henry  B. 
Needham,  an  American  writer,  who  also  was 
killed.  The  body  of  Warneford  was  buried 
June  22  at  Brompton  Cemetery,  England,  with 
full  naval  honors.  Between  40,000  and  50,000 
persons  gathered  at  the  cemetery. 


A  British  aeroplane  was  said  to  have 
dropped  tnree  bombs  oq  Smyrna  June  22,  in- 
flicting over  seventy  casualties  in  the  gar- 
rison. 


Fifty-six  persons  were  killed  and  138  in- 
jured in  fourteen  air  raids  on  English  towns 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Under  Home 
Secretary  Brace  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Jtme  24.  The  attacks  were  chiefly  on 
undefended  towns,  he  said.  He  listed  the 
casualties  as  follows:  Killed,  24  men,  21 
women  and  1 1  children.  Wounded,  86  men,  35 
women  and  17  children. 


Aq  ammunition  depot  was  exploded  at  Rou- 
lers,  Belgium,  by  bombs  dropped  by  British 
aviators,  says  a  Rotterdam  despatch,  June  76. 
Fifty  German  soldiers  who  were  loading  am- 
munition on  a  train  were  killed. 


Naval  Flight  Lieutenant  L.  E.  Watson  was 
killed  near  Eastbourne  June  30  while  making 
a  flight  in  a  biplane.  The  machine  became 
uncontrollable  while  at  a  height  of  1,000  feet 
and  plunged  to  the  earth. 


The  Wurttemberg  Minister  of  War  at 
Stuttgart  issued  a  statement,  June  30,  saying 
that  the  French  aeroplanist  who  flew  over 
Friedrichshafen  on  the  27th  did  not  damage 
the  2^ppelin  sheds.  He  dropped  three  bombs 
on  open  ground  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Con- 
stance and  was  then  driven  off  by  the  Are  of 
anti-aircraft  guns.  The  French  War  Office 
had  announced  that  this  aviator  dropped  eight 
bombs  successfully  on  the  Zeppelin  hangars. 

July 

Two  people  were  killed  and  five  others 
were  injured  July  2  by  bombs  dropped  from 
an  Austrian  aeroplane  on  the  town  of  Cor- 
mons,  Austria,  near  the  Italian  frontier,  eight 
miles  northwest  of  Goritz. 


The  British  Admiralty  Jtdy  5  stated  in  ref- 
erence to  the  German  claim  that  their  air- 
ships bombarded  the  land  and  forts  about 
Harwich  on  the  4th;  that  a  German  sea 
plane  and  an  aeroplane  appeared  before  the 
city,  but  were  driven  off  by  the  aerial  guns 
and  British  aircraft  The  only  bombs  dropped 
by  the  invaders  fell  into  the  sea  without  do- 
ing damage.  The  two  craft  were  flying  at  a 
great  height. 


About  a  dozen  bombs  were  dropped  on 
Verona  July  27  b]r  an  Austrian  aeroplane. 
There  were  no  victims  of  the  air  attack  and 
the  damage  done  to  property  was  insignifi- 
cant. 

August 

A  squadron  of  German  airships  visited  the 
east  coast  of  England,  Aug  9,  between  the 
hours  of  8:30  P.  M.  and  12:30  A.  M.,  killing 
I  man,  9  women  and  4  children,  wounding 
5  men,  7  women  and  2  children.  Some 
fires  were  caused  by  the  dropping  of  incen- 
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diary  bombs,  but  these  were  quickly  ex- 
tinguished, and  only  immaterial  damage  was 
done.  One  Zeppelin  was  seriously  damaged 
by  the  gunfire  of  the  land  defences  and  was 
towed  into  Ostend,  where  she  was  subjected 
to  continual  attacks  by  aircraft  from  Dun- 
kirk and  after  having  her  back  broken 
and  her  rear  compartments  damaged  she  was 
cprnpletdy  destroyed  by  an  explosion.  Flight 
Sub-Lieutenant  R.  Lord,  who  was  one  of 
the  pilots  sent  up  to  engage  the  Zeppelins,  was 
killed  on  landing  in  the  dark. 


A  new  air  raid,  in  which  thirty-two  battle 
aeroplanes,  accompanied  by  scout  speed 
planes,  bombarded  the  station  and  munition 
factories  at  Saarbriicken,  near  Metz,  was  an- 
nounced in  Paris  Aug.  9.  164  bombs  of  vari- 
ous calibre  were  dropped,  and  the  French  re- 
ported the  observation  of  many  fires.  Ger- 
man aviators  ascended  to  engage  the  raiders, 
and,  according  to  Berlin,  succeeded  in  shoot- 
ing down  two  machines.  The  French  reported 
that  twenty-eight  machines  reached  their  des- 
tination, but  made  no  mention  of  any  loss. 
Attempts  to  cut  off  the  squadron  from  its  base 
were  frustrated  by  the  scout  planes.  The 
Germans  asserted  little  damage  was  done  at 
Saarbriicken.  outside  of  the  injury  of  sev- 
eral citizens. 


In  an  allied  air  raid,  Aug.  0,  over  Zwei- 
briicken  and  Sankt  Ingbert,  Bavaria,  eight 
persons  were  killed  and  two  wounded  in  the 
latter  town.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  bombs 
were  dropped  by  from  six  to  eight  aeroplanes. 

Four  of  the  aeroplanes  which  took  part  in 
the  bombardment  of  Zweibriicken  failed  to 
return.  One  of  them  was  said  to  have  landed 
in  Switzerland,  near  Payeme,  in  the  district 
of  Vaud. 


Two  Zeppelins  visited  the  East  Coast  of 
England,  Aug.  12,  between  9:30  P.  M.  and 
11:45  P.  M.,  dropping  incendiary  and  ex- 
plosive bombs  in  various  places,  resulting  in 
the  following  casualties:  Killed,  4  men,  2 
women;  injured,  3  men,  11  women,  9  chil- 
dren, all  civilians.  Fourteen  houses  were 
seriously  damaged.  The  Zeppelins  were  en- 
gaged at  some  points,  but  succeeded  in  getting 
away  from  the  British  aircraft  patrols.  One 
of  Uie  Zeppelins  was  probably  damaged  by 
the  mobile  anti-aircraft  section. 


The  outskirts  of  London  were  raided  Aug. 
17  by  Zeppelins,  which  cruised  over  the  East- 
em  counties.  Anti-craft  guns  were  in  action, 
and  it  was  believed  that  one  Zeppelin  was  hit 
Some  houses  and  other  buildings,  including  a 
church,  were  damaged.  The  following  casu- 
alties were  recorded:  Killed,  men,  7;  women, 
2;  children,  i;  injured,  men,  16;  women,  18; 
children,  3.     All  civilians. 

So  far  there  have  been  eighteen  Zeppelin 
raids  on  England,  including  two  on  London, 
causing  seventy-two  deaths  and  injuries  to 
250  persons,  some  of  whom  have  since  died. 


Offenburg,  in  Baden,  seventeen  miles  from 
Karlsruhe.  At  this  point  there  is  an  im- 
portant railroad  junction  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 

On  Aug  25  an  aerial  squadron  composed  of 
four  groups  and  including  a  total  of  over 
sixty-two  aeroplanes,  flew  over  the  heights  of 
Dellingen.  The  aviators  threw  more  than 
150  bombs,  thirty  of  which  were  of  large 
calibre.  This  squadron  was  the  largest  and 
most  formidable  squadron  of  fliers  that  had 
ever  set  out  as  a  body  to  bombard  an  enemy 
position. 


An  Austrian  aeroplane  flew  over  Brescia, 
Aug.  25,  and,  evading  the  fire  of  anti-aerial 
guns,  direw  down  four  bombs,  killing  six 
persons  and  wounding  several  others — all  of 
them  civilians. 


During  the  day  of  Aug.  24  a  French  avi- 
ator threw  bombs  on  the  railroad  station  of 


Six  German  military  aeroplanes,  attempt- 
ing a  raid  on  Paris,  Aug.  28,  were  attacked 
by  a  French  air  flotilla.  One  of  the  German 
machines  was  shot  to  pieces  in  midair. 

Italian  aviators  wrecked  the  Austrian  avia- 
tion base  at  Divassa,  east  of  Trieste,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statement  of  the  Italian  War 
Office.  The  hangers  and  field  were  bom- 
barded first  on  Aug  27,  28.  All  of  the  Italian 
aeronauts  returned  to  safety. 

September 

A  Zeppelin  raid  on  England  Sept  7,  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  thirteen  persons,  of 
whom  ten  were  women  and  children,  and  the 
wounding  of  forty-three,  of  whom  thirty  were 
women  and  children.  This  brings  the  grand 
total  of  casualties  from  Zeppelin  raids  up  to 
100  killed  and  263  injured.  Fifteen  small 
houses  were  destroyed  and  several  fires  were 
started. 

Within  twenty-four  hours,  a  second  raid 
occurred,  this  time  reaching  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don. According  to  unofficial  reports  a  bus  was 
blown  to  bits  entering  Trafalgar  Suqare,  St 
Paul's  narrowly  escaped,  as  did  the  Ophthal- 
mic Hospital.  This  was  the  first  raid  which 
reached  the  heart  of  the  city. 

It  was  officially  announced  that  Zeppelins 
raided  the  east  coast  on  the  night  pf  Sept  11 
and  dropped  bombs.  The  official  statement 
said  there  were  no  casualties  and  no  damage 
was  done. 

Thirty-seven  dead  was  the  toll  of  the  two 
raids  on  London.  Four  persons  wounded  on 
Sept  7  died  on  the  following  day  while  the 
bodies  of  three  victims  listed  as  "missing." 
were  extricated  on  the  loth  from  the  wreck- 
age of  shattered  buildings. 

A  German  aeroplane  dropped  bombs  on 
towns  on  the  Kentish  coast  southeast  of  Lon- 
don, Sept  13,  injuring  four  persons.  The 
hostile  aeroplane  was  driven  off  by  naval  air- 
craft 

The  Star,  Sept  14,  said  that  the  total  casual- 
ties from  airship  raids  during  the  past  seven 
days  amounted  to  166 

"During  this  period  there  have  been  no 
fewer  than  five  air  raids  on  England,"  the 
Star  says.  "The  first  raid  of  the  series,  which 
took  place  on  Sept  7,  resulted  in  s6  casualties. 
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The  second,  in  the  eastern  counties,  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  resulted  in  io6  victims,  the  third 
and  fourth  were  both  futile.  The  attack  on 
the  13th,  with  4  victims,  brought  up  the  total 
for  the  five  raids  to  166." 

The  Official  Press  Bureau,  "Sept  17,  gave 
out  the  first  officially  gathered  details  of  what 
it  termed  ''some  effects"  of  the  latest  Zeppelin 
raids  upon  London.  These  details  were  con- 
tained in  a  vivid  description  which  the  bureau 
said  was  made  by  an  ''impartial  observer"  at 
the  request  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Civilians, 
including  women  and  children,  were  the  only 
victims,  said  the  writer,  and  none  but  private 
proper^  was  damaged.  Havoc  was  wrought 
by  Zieppelin  bombs  among  the  dwellings  of  the 
lowly,  but  "not  a  public  institution  of  any 
kind,  no  power  station,  no  arsenal  was  hit." 
Two  hospitals  narrowly  escaped. 

The  Daily  Express,  Sept  21,  stated  its  belief 
that  Dr.  Sticker,  commandant  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modem  of  the  German  air- 
ships, who  was  recently  reported  killed,  met 
his  death  in  the  recent  air  raid  on  London. 

It  was  known  that  the  crew  of  one  of  the 
raiders  was  lacking  one  man  when  it  re- 
turned to  Germany  and  that  a  German  fell 
or  was  blown  out  of  the  car  was  shown  by 
the  finding  of  a  body  mangled  beyond  recog- 
nition on  English  soil. 


The  right  wing  of  the  Royal  palace  at  Stutt- 
gart, capital  of  Wurttemburg,  was  said  to 
have  been  badly  damaged  in  the  air  raid  Sept 
23,  by  allied  aviators. 

The  London  police  Sept  30  issued  an 
ordinance  further  restricting  the  lighting  of 
London  at  night.  When  the  new  order  be- 
comes effective,  Oct  i,  virtually  all  that,  re- 
mained of  directly  visible  lights  in  the  metro- 
politan district  will  disappcfar.  Necessary  lights 
along  the  waterfront  must  be  so  completely 
screened  as  to  prevent  any  reflection  on  the 
surface.  Lights  on  vehicles  must  be  further 
dimmed.  Any  -illumination  for  advertising 
purposes  was  expressly  prohibited,  and  the 
lighting  of  railway  stations  and  tracks  must 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  safety. 

October 

Fifty-five  persons  were  killed  and  114  in- 
jured in  a  Zeppelin  raid  over  London,  Oct  13, 
thus  making  the  raid  the  most  serious  in  point 
of  casualties  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Fourteen  of  those  killed  and  thirteen  of  those 
injured  were  military  casualties,  according  to 
figures  given  out  by  the  Official  Press  Bureau. 

A  report  made  public  by  the  Home  OflBcc 
Oct  17  said: 

"Except  for  one  chance  shot,  the  damage 
was  exclusively  on  property  not  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Of  the  127  persons 
killed  or  injured  none,  save  one  or  two  sol- 
diers who  were  in  the  street  at  the  time,  were 
combatants." 

Bombs  were  dropped  in  five  areas,  of  which 
three  were  business  districts,  another  a  dis- 
trict of  working  class  property,  and  the  fifth, 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  bombardment,  a 
residential  suburb,  Croydon. 


Teutonic  aeroplanes  Oct  24  made  two  separ- 
ate attacks  with  incendiary  bombs  on  the  city 
of  Venice.  One  of  the  bombs  fell  upon  the 
roof  of  the  famous  Scalzi  Church  and  crushed 
the  ceiling,  ornamented  with  sculpture.  Not  a 
foot  of  Tiepolo's  magnificent  fresco  remained 
intact,  and  it  was  considered  impossible  to  re- 
store even  a  small  part  of  it.  Another  missile 
fell  upon  the  piazzetta  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Mark  and  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace. 

November 

As  a  result  of  three  Austrian  aeroplanes 
dropping  bombs  on  Verona,  Nov  14,  30  per- 
sons were  killed  and  30  others  seriously 
and  19  slightly  injured.  The  bombs  of  the 
aircraft  found  most  of  their  victims  in  the 
principal  square  of  the  city,  where  citizens 
and  peasants  from  the  outlying  districts  were 
attending  the  market  Nineteen  persons  were 
killed  by  one  bomb.  The  aeroplanes  visited 
various  parts  of  the  city,  but  none  of  the  mis- 
siles dropped  by  them  fell  near  any  of  the 
military  buildings. 

It  was  officially  announced,  Nov  15,  that 
two  Austrian  aeroplanes  bombarded  Brescia 
Nov  15,  killing  seven  persons  and  wounding 
ten,  all  civilians.  No  material  damage  was 
done. 


Austrian  aviators  threw  fifteen  bombs  on 
Udine  Nov  19,  killing  twelve  persons  and 
wounding  twenty-seven,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial announcement  made  by  the  Italian  War 
Office. 


Another  squadron  of  aeroplanes  dropped 
bombs  on  Verona  and  Vicenza,  in  the  Italian 
province  of  Venetia,  and  on  Grado,  Austria, 
southwest  of  Gorizia,  and  then  held  by  the 
Italian  forces. 
See  also 
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ARABIAN  OPERATIONS        July 

Near  Lahej,  a  considerable  force  of  Turk- 
ish troops  from  Yemen  drove  back  a  British 
force  upon  Aden,  July  4. 

The  India  Office  gave  out  the  following  re- 
port  July  24   respecting   the   fighting. 

"Sheikh  Othman,  which  in  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  to  Aden  had  been  tempora- 
rily abandoned,  was  reoccupied  on  July  21. 
The  Turks  were  easily  expelled  and  were 
pursued  for  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Sheikh 
Othman  is  now  securely  held,  and  the  civil 
population  is  fast  returning.  The  Turks  are 
still  near  Lahej,  but  are  said  to  be  suffering 
from  sickness.  Our  total  casualties  amounted 
to  about  twenty-five  of  all  ranks." 

A  USTRIA-HUNGARY      January 
It  was  reported  Ja  i,  that  the  Austrian  bat- 
tleship Radetsky  was  so  badly  damaged  during 
an  attack  on  Pola  (D30)  that  she  went  into 
dry  dock. 
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Rumors  of  peace  negotiations  followed  the 
visit  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  m  Vfenna,  Ja  i6. 

On  the  22d  Austria  sent  her  ambassador  at 
Berlin  to  Bucharest  to  avert,  it  was  believed, 
the  intervention  of  Italy  and  Rumania. 

February 

The  Austrian  Red  Book  was  made  public 

Feb  28.    It  blames  Servia  and  Russia  for  the 

^*''-  March 

It  was  announced,  Mar  7,  that  reservists  be- 
tween the  ages  of  28  and  42,  who  had  been 
exempted  because  they  were  regarded  as  unfit, 
have  been  summoned  to  the  colors.  They  are 
to  report  May  6,  but  will  undergo  medical  ex- 
amination at  once. 


May 
The  Official  Gazette  published  a  decree  May 
22  calling  up  the  Landstrum,  from  eighteen 
to  fifty  years  of  age,  for  military  examination. 
It  was  to  be  decided  later  whether  these 
classes  were  wanted  for  military  service. 


October 
The  Hungarian  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense Oct  2  ordered  all  classes  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  42,  who  were  previously  de- 
clared  unfit   for   military  service,   to   present 
themselves   again    for   supplementary   enroll- 
ment.   A  similar  order  was  issued  for  those 
between  the  same  ages  who  heretofore   for 
various  reasons  had  been  excused  from  mili- 
tary service. 
See  also 
Austria-Hungary 
Commodity  prices 

AUSTRO'ITALIAN    OPERATIONS 

May 

A  clash,  which  is  generally  regarded  to  be 
the  first  skirmish  of  the  Austro-Italian  war, 
occurred  May  23  between  Italian  and  Austrian 
troops  at  Forcellini  di  Montozzo,  in  the  pass 
between  Pont  di  Legno  and  Pejo.  An  Aus- 
trian patrol  crossed  the  frontier,  but  was  at- 
tacked by  Italian  Alpine  chasseurs  and  driven 
back  over  the  border. 

Austrian  aeroplanes,  destroyers  and  torpedo- 
boats  descended  on  the  Italian  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  May  24  and  bombarded  towns,  in- 
cluding Venice. 

The  offensive  which  Italy  started  against 
Austria  took  two  general  directions. 

On  the  east  she  struck  through  the  region 
Friuli  at  Trieste,  the  seaport  of  I  stria. 
Italian  armies  crossed  the*  border  May  25 
and  reached  a  line  facing  Goritz,  Gradisca  and 
Monfalcone  and  captured  the  town  of  Grado 
on  the  Gulf  of  Venice  May  28.  There  was 
apparently  little  serious  fighting  along  this 
line,  but  it  was  expected  that  Austrian  resist- 
ance would  stiffen  as  the  higher  ground  to  the 
east  and  south  of  these  towns  was  reached. 

Apparently  more  Italian  strength  was 
thrown  on  the  Carniola  front  against  the 
Trentino.  Italian  armies  struck  at  this  from 
all  sides,  with  the  hope,  apparently,  of  closing 
the  gateway  .to  Teuton  armies. 

Beginning  from  the  east,  one  vigorous  at- 
tack was  made  along  the  9000  foot  high  chain 


of  Alps  to  the  north  of  Asiago,  where  the 
summits  are  crowned  with  armored  turrets. 
This  column  reported  the  occupation  of  37 
villages  surrounding  Cortina  in  the  Ampezzo 
Valley  60  miles  northeast  of  Trent,  on  May  31. 
Further  south  and  west  an  attack  was  launched 
along  the  Adige,  through  the  pass  by  which 
Austria  could  most  easily  invade  Italy.  This 
attack  met  with  marked  success.  The  city  of 
Ala,  thirteen  miles  inside  the  gorge,  was 
seized  May  29,  Mount  Altissimo,  between  the 
gorge  and  Lake  Garda,  was  adso  captured,  and 
a  companion  attack,  from  still  further  west, 
seized  Storo  May  29  and  began  the  bombard- 
ment of  Riva,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Garda. 

One  more  column  endeavored  to  pierce  the 
walls  of  the  Trentino,  an  army  launched 
through  Tonala,  which  secured  the  pass  and 
started  to  force  its  way  to  the  plains. 

June 

The  Italian  invasion  of  Trent,  which  was 
developed  in  two  columns,  one  through  Tonale 
as  near  the  Swiss  frontier,  with  Neumarket 
as  its  objective,  the  other  toward  Condino. 
southwest  of  Trent,  was  made  more  difficult 
by  heavy  rains  and  swollen  rivers..  The  cap- 
ture of  a  few  villages  and  of  Monte  Baldo,  be- 
tween the  Adige  and  Lake  Garda  marked  the 
first  week. 

The  next  week  or  two  saw  little  advance, 
although  artillery  duels  were  frequent.  The 
Austrians  prepared  strong  defensive  positions 
on  the  Adige,  south  of  Rovercto,  by  using 
dynamite  to  block  roadways.  In  some  cases 
they  precipitated  avalanches  upon  the  advanc- 
ing Bersaglieri. 

The  advance  of  the  eastern  Italian  army, 
however,  was  conspicuous.  On  the  line  of  the 
Ironzo  they  covered  a  front  of  50  miles,  from 
Caporetto  to  the  sea,  having  crossed  the 
Ironzo  on  excellently  built  pontoon  bridges. 
Monfalcone  fell  early  in  June,  Grandisca  and 
Porto  Rqsega  soon  afterward.  On  the  17th 
the  heights  around  Plava  were  captured  by 
the  Italians. 

Late  in  the  month  there  was  Austrian  activ- 
ity in  the  Tyrol. 

July 

July  passed  without  marked  successes  on 
either  side  on  the  Austro-Italian  frontier.  At 
the  opening  of  the  month  the  Italians  held 
the  mountain  passes  and  menaced  the  town 
of  Riva  on  Lake  Garda  and  on  the  Austrian 
front  had  reached  the  Isonzo  River  where 
their  artillery  shelled  Goritza. 

First  line  trenches  taken  by  the  Italians 
near  Monfalcone  were  again  retaken  by  the 
Austrians  while  attempts  against  the  bridge 
head  at  Goritz  also  failed,  but  an  attack  to- 
ward Tolmein  met  with  success.  Because  of 
the  heavy  snow  on  the  Trentino  frontier,  no 
fighting  of  any  importance  occurred. 

Italian  mountaineers  gained  an  outpost  vic- 
tory in  an  advance  toward  Roverto,  on  the 
side  of  Monte  Monticello,  during  the  second 
week  in  July,  and  heavy  but  indecisive  fight- 
ing took  place  at  Sagrado,  seven  miles  from 
Goritza.  The  Italians  captured  Mont  San 
Michali.  commanding  the  Corso  plateau,  but 
were  shortly  obliged  to  relinquish  it. 

The    Austrian    eighteen-year«K>ld   landsturm 
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class  had  been  ordered  to  join  the  army  on 
Oct  15,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Vienna, 

S«P'  ^-  August 

August  proved  another  month  of  com- 
parative deadlock  on  the  Austro-Italian 
frontier.  Ital^r  continued  to  push  her  attack 
against  Goritzia  and  also  on  Malborghetto, 
Tolmino  and  Trentino  about  Rovereto,  but 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  was 
unable  to  make  much  headway,  though  her 
army  was  said  to  outnumber  the  Austrians 

*^^  *°  ^°*-  September 

Little  change  occurred  during  Sept  on  the 
Austro-Italian  front.  In  general  it  proved  a 
month  of  heavy  fighting  but  little  progress. 
Early  in  the  month  the  Italians  captured  Rov- 
ereto,  13  miles  south  of  Trent  and  later  re- 
ported engagements  to  the  east  of  that  town, 
though  reports  of  Austrian  patrols  operating 
at  Brescia  indicated  that  this  region  was  but 
thinly  occupied  by  the  Italian  troops.  On  the 
Isonzo  front  a  heavy  artillery  engagement 
against  the  bridge  head  at  Tolmmo  took  place, 
followed  at  the  close  of  the  month  by  intense 
but  unproductive  fighting  along  the  whole  line. 

October 

Italy  continued  her  attempts  to  penetrate 
Austrian  territory  during  Oct,  but  her  progress 
was  slow.  Presgasnia,  an  important  outpost 
of  the  fortifications  of  Riva  fell  to  the  Italians 
Oct  13  who  established  themselves  on  the 
heights  dominating  on  the  north  the  Valley  of 
Legro.  General  progress  was  made  along  the 
Isonzo  including  the  capture  of  Trincerone 
near  Monte  Nero.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month  the  fighting  increased  in  intensity  many 
Austrian  prisoners  being  reported  captured. 

November 

The  Tyrol-Trentino  sector  of  the  Italian 
operations  made  progress  toward  Riva,  an 
important  Austrian  position  on  Lake  Garda, 
and  Roverto  on  the  Adige.  Some  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  Riva  were  seized  and  the  town 
bombarded.  The  Italian  occupation  of  the 
Ledro  River  blocked  a  route  of  invasion  into 
Italy.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tonale  and 
Stelvio  Passes  in  the  north,  Italian  exploits 
were  remarkable. 

In  the  Carnic  Alps  sector  of  operations  the 
Italians  completed  die  occupation  and  forti- 
fication of  all  the  dominating  heights.  Some 
advance  was  made  against  the  defenses  of 
Malborghetto,  an  important  town  on  the  road 
to  Tarvis. 

The  greatest  developments  of  the  month 
took  place  in  the  Isonzo  sector.  Gorizia  was 
the  main  objective  of  many  furious  Italian 
attacks,  although  battles  raged  along  the 
entire  50-mile  front  from  Caporetto  to  the 
sea.  Repeated  bombardments  of  the  city  re- 
sulted in  considerable  damage.  Although  the 
fall  of  Gorizia  seemed  imminent,  the  Aus- 
trians reported  at  the  end  of  the  month  that 
their  lines  were  unbroken,  the  important 
bridge-head  untaken  and  their  main  defen- 
sive positions  intact.  The  Austrians  claimed 
that  they  inflicted  a  loss  of  150,000  during 
the  second  half  of  Oct 

Other  vigorous  attacks  were  directed 
against  Doberdo  and  Tolmino. 


December 
The  long-continued  siege  of  Goritzia,  still 
unsuccessful  at  the  end  of  December,  con- 
tinued to  focus  interest  in  the  Austro-Italian 
campaign.  The  city,  orotected  by  the  river, 
the  steep  heights  and  terraces  of  earthworks, 
resisted  assault  upon  assault,  which  reached 
their  climax  in  a  nine-day  attack  near  Oslavia 
early  in  Dec.  Podgora  Heights  was  damaged 
by  an  attack  which  killed  several  hundred 
civilians,  but  also  resisted  capture.  After  ^his 
the  Italian  offensive  slackened,  after  a  loss, 
according  to  Austrian  estimates,  of  75,000  men. 
Italian  operations  around  the  Tolmino 
bridgehead,  the  heights  of  San  Michele  and 
San  Martino,  on  the  Carso  Plateau  and  at  the 
blocked  road  to  Trieste,  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful, although  the  Italians  resisted  Austrian 
counter  attacks  and  reported  the  gain  of  a 
trench  on  Monte  San  Michele,  with  115  pris- 
oners. 

Except  for  a  successful  Italian  infantry  at- 
tack in  the  Gindicaria  Valley,  10  miles  west  of 
Lake  Garde,  the  Trentino  mountain  warfare 
amounted  to  little. 

AUSTRO'RUSSIAN  OPERATIONS 

January 
The  month  of  January  was  chiefly  notable 
for  the  Russian  advance  on  Hungary  through 
Bukowina  and  for  fighting  with  varying  for- 
tunes on  the  Russian-Galician  front  The 
following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  opera- 
tions : 

At  the  beginning  of  January  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  Bukowina  was  nearly  completed. 
Sutchada,  ^  of  a  mile  from  the  Austro-Ru- 
manian  frontier,  was  captured  bv  the  Rus- 
sians Ja  4  and  other  towns,  on  tne  route  to 
the  Borgo  Pass  into  Transylvania  on  the 
7th.  Borgo  Pass  was  taken  on  the  9th  and 
the  Kirlibaba  Pass  on  the  15th.  The  Austrians, 
reinforced  by  the  Germans,  concentrated 
troops  in  Bukowina  and  they  claimed  a  victory 
over  the  Russians  at  Kirlibaba  on  Ja  24.  The 
Russians  stated  Ja  26  that  their  army  in 
Bukowina  numbered  250,000  and  was  being 
rapidly  augmented.  Hard  fighting  continued 
on  the  Bukowina  front,  for  the  rest  of  the 
month,  the  Russians  claiming  the  advantage 
Ja  30. 

In  Galicia  the  Austrians  captured  the 
Uzsok  Pass,  and  claimed  that  they  defeated  the 
Russians  on  Ja  i  at  Biala,  near  Tarnow  cap- 
turing 2000  prisoners  and  6  machine  guns.  The 
Russians  claimed  to  have  taken  3000  prisoners 
at  Imschanka,  in  the  region  of  Gorlice  on  the 
2d.  Fighting  continued  the  following  day,  the 
Russians  occupying  positions  in  the  region  of 
the  Uzsok  Pass  between  Galicia  and  Hungary. 
The  Austrians  announced  that  they  had  cap- 
tured 37  officers  and  12,698  men  during  the 
battles  in  the  northern  theatre  at  Christmas 
time.  On  the  3d  the  Russians  again  ap- 
proached Cracow  and  on  the  4th  attacked  the 
retreating  Austrians  at  the  Uzsok  Pass.  After 
a  continuous  thaw  and  heavy  rains  which  pre- 
vented operations  for  several  days,  the  Austri- 
ans repulsed  a  Russian  night  attack  near  Zak- 
liczyn  on  the  8th.  Fighting  occurred  Ja  15  on 
the   Dunajec   River   and   at   Tarnow,    which 
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was  bombarded  by  the  Germans  on  the  i6th. 
The  Austrians  •  reported  having  taken  some 
Russian  first  trenches  at  Zakliczyn  Ja  17,  while 
at  Radloff  on  the  i8th  the  Russians  declared 
they  had  caused  heavy  loss  to  the  Austrians. 
A  new  Austrian  offensive  in  the  Carpathian 
passes  beginning  with  that  of  Dukla  was  noted 
Ja  24,  the  Austrians  claiming  to  have  recap- 
tured the  Uzsok  Pass  on  the  26th,  driving  back 
the  Russians  in  the  upper  Ung  Valley.  At 
the  end  of  3  days  fighting  the  front  extended 
from  Mount  Dukla  to  Mount  Wyszkow.  On 
the  26th  the  Austrians  said  that  the  Nagyag 
Valley  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy.  The 
Russians  claimed  victory  southwest  of  the 
Dukla  Pass  on  the  27th  while  the  Austrians 
declared  Russian  attacks  west  of  the  Uzsok 
Pass  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  The 
fighting  continued  on  the  28th  and  29th,  bo^ 
sides  daiming  victory. 

February 
German  troops,  which  had  been  concentrat- 
ed in  Austria-Hungary  in  January,  moved  into 
Transylvania  and  marched  east  parallel  to 
the  Rumanian  frontier,  cutting  off  the  Rus- 
sians from  Rumania,  their  prospective  ally. 
Pressure  from  these  troops  drove  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  Kirlibaba  Pass  and  the  Borgo 
Pass  Feb  4,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  from 
the  foothills  of  the  Carpathians.  Fighting  for 
the  possession  of  the  Dukla  pass  occurred  Feb 
8.  By  Feb  I7  the  Russian  retreat  was  halted 
at  the  Sereui  River  near  Czemowitz,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Bukowina  having  been  re- 
conquered by  the  Germans.  Defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Sereth  and  at  the  Dukla  Pass,  the 
Russians  were  forced  to  abandon  Czemowitz, 
being  threatened  by  another  German  army, 
which  advanced  down  the  Pruth  River,  and 
to  withdraw  beyond  the  Pruth. 

March 

In  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  the  Russians  not 
only  regained  the  ground  lost  in  February,  but 
captured  PrzemysT,  the  most  important  cap- 
ture of  the  war,  not  excepting  Antwerp,  in 
that  it  not  only  released  considerable  Russian 
forces  which  could  be  thrown  into  the  fluctu- 
ating struggle  in  the  Carpathians,  but  opened 
the  door  to  Cracow  and  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary. Moreover,  the  moral  effect  of  the  sur- 
render was  tremendous. 

The  Russians'  first  success  of  the  month  was 
at  Kraszna,  Galicia,  which  they  took  on  Mar 
2,  with  6000  prisoners  and  armament  Ex- 
cept at  the  Breskid  Pass  in  the  Carpathians, 
the  Russians  claimed  successes  at  all  points, 
Mar  4,  and  occupied  Stannislaus,  Galicia. 
They  announced.  Mar  6,  that  the  Austrians 
had  evacuated  Czernowitz,  Bukowina.  The 
capture  of  Tarnowitz,  in  Galicia,  was  also 
claimed  by  Russia  Mar  14,  as  well  as  further 
successes  against  the  center  of  the  chief  Aus- 
trian offensive  near  Smolnik,  the  Austrians 
retreating  upon  Boligrad. 

Heights  within  rine  range  of  the  besieged 
city  of  Przemysl  were  taken  by  assault  by  the 
Russians  Mar  15.  The  outer  forts  were  cap- 
tured Mar  19.  The  garrison  made  a  long- 
continued  artillery  attack  Mar  21,  and  on  the 
22d  attempted  a  final  desperate  sortie  in  an 


effort  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Russians 
and  effect  a  junction  with  relief  forces  whidi 
were  vainly  endeavoring  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians.  The 
same  day  the  great  Galician  fortress  surren- 
dered, having  withstood  siege  six  months. 

The  size  of  the  garrison  at  Przemysl  and 
the  number  of  men  who  surrendered  to  the 
Russians  greatly  exceeded  all  estimates.  Ac- 
cording to  dispatches  received  from  Petrograd 
Mar  23  the  garrison  originally  consisted  of 
170,000  men,  of  whom  40,000  were  killed.  Just 
under  120,000  surrendered. 

The  Austrians  were  starved  into  submission, 
having  subsisted  for  134  days  on  provisions  de- 
signed to  last  for  eighty  days ;  15,000  of  the  gar- 
rison were  suffering  from  typhus  and  cholera. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Russia  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  city  was  to  change  the  name 
from  the  Polish  Przemysl  to  the  Russian  form, 
Peremysl  (pronounced  in  English  about  as  it 
is  spelled — Per-e-mis-1,  with  the  accent  on 
the  "mis.") 

Upon  the  fall  of  Peremysl,  the  besieging 
army  divided,  one  part  proceeding  toward 
Cracow  and  the  other  going  to  the  support  of 
the  Russian  army  in  the  Carpathians.  On 
the  28th  the  Russians  were  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Galician  border  and  entered  Hun- 
gary through  the  Dukla  Pass. 

April 

Desperate  fighting  for  the  Carpathian 
passes,  in  particular  the  Uzsok,  marked  the 
month  of  April  on  the  Austro-Russian  front. 

Of  the  five  railroad  passes,  the  lowest  and 
most  westerly,  the  Dukla,  had  fallen  into  Rus- 
sian hands  at  the  end  of  March.  But  though 
they  advanced  some  twenty  miles  in  the  Hun- 
garian foothills,  a  further  advance  on  Buda- 
pest, less  than  a  hundred  miles  away,  could 
not  be  safely  made  while  the  Austrians  held 
the  more  easterly  passes.  The  Lupkow  and 
Rostok  passes,  a  little  to  the  southeast  and 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Dukla,  also  fell  into 
Russian  hands,  the  capture  of  Cisna,  Apr  6, 
giving  them  command  of  the  railroad  through 
the  Lupkow.  But  at  the  Uzsok,  some  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  the  Dukla,  the  Russians, 
in  spite  of  terrific  efforts,  were  unable  to 
break  through,  and  were  even  obliged  to  aban- 
don certain  positions  which  they  had  taken 
on  the  Galician  side.  The  Austrians  were  said 
to  have  been  strongly  reinforced  at  this  point, 
4  German  army  corps,  about  160,000  men, 
being  reported  concentrated  at  Ungyar,  oppo- 
site the  Uzsok  pass.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  rail  by  way  of  Budapest. 

At  the  Beskid  or  Verecke  pass,  the  longest 
and  most  difficult  of  the  passes,  which  carries 
the  main  railroad  line  between  Budapest  and 
Lemberg  and  lies  southwest  of  the  Uzsok,  the 
Russians  made  little  real  progress. 

Each  side  was  endeavoring  to  cut  the 
other's  line  of  communication;  the  Russian 
right  by  an  advance  through  the  Dukla  and 
Lupkow  passes,  hoping  to  strike  at  the  rear 
of  the  Austrian  right,  and  the  Austrian  right, 
by  the  Uzsok  and  Breskid  passes,  hoping  to 
cut  the  Russian  communications  with  Lem- 
berg. 
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May 

Joined  by  heavy  forces  of  Austro-Hunga- 
rians,  the  Germans  gained  a  success  in  May 
only  approached  by  their  August  drive  toward 
Paris.  They  literally  threw  the  Russians  out 
of  the  Carpathians,  forcing  them  to  evacuate 
the  dearly  won  mountain  passes,  clearing  the 
Hungarian  slopes  and  freeing  Hungary  from 
menace  for  months  to  come.  They  .turned  the 
entire  tide  until  it  was  flowing  once  again 
toward  Warsaw  and  toward  Lemberg.  They 
crossed  the  San  at  one  place,  reached  the 
Vistula  and  practically  invested  Peremysl.  The 
only  possible  setback  was  their  failure  to  drive 
home  a  similar  movement  to  the  south  in 
Bukowina. 

The  heaviest  of  artillery  transported  almost 
magically  over  the  roughest  roads  in  the  world 
appears  to  have  won  tne  notable  victory.  Be- 
ginning around  May  6  three  great  armies 
began  an  advance  toward  the  East.  To  the 
north,  the  armies  of  Gen.  von  Mackensen  and 
Gen.  Lindingen,  instead  of  striking  for  the 
strongly  held  passes  of  the  Carpathians,  at- 
tacked the  Dunajec  positions  south  of  Tamow, 
while  to  the  south  the  army  under  Archduke 
Eugene  came  out  along  the  Dneister  in  the 
direction  of  Stryj.  Against  this  artillery  the 
Russians  could  do  nothing.  Their  earthworks 
and  trenches  were  blown  to  pieces  and  their 
infantry  could  not  live. 

Very  rapidly  the  dearly  won  passes  of  the 
Carpathians  were  evacuated  and  the  mountain 
heights  given  up.  The  Russian  retreat  was 
orderly  in  nearly  all  cases,  except  in  the  centre, 
where  it  was  almost  a  rout.  The  River  San 
was  crossed  north  of  Jaroslav  in  the  week  of 
May  16.  A  temporary  check  was  administered 
in  the  same  week  to  the  German  forces  strik- 
ing northeast  from  Opatow,  while  in  the  Buko- 
wina the  Russian  forces  attacked  the  Austrians 
on  the  Pruth  and  administered  a  severe  de- 
feat. Another  German  force  coming  between 
Kolomea  and  Peremysl  was  met  May  21  and 
held,  but  up  to  the  end  of  May  there  was 
nothing  hopeful  for  the  Russians.  At  that 
time  it  was  admitted  in  Berlin  that  at  Sienawa 
the  Austro-Germans  had  been  repulsed  and 
six  large  guns  lost. 

The  plans  of  Russia  in  this  emergency  were 
not  revealed.  It  was  said  in  Austrian  official 
statements  of  the  last  week  of  the  month  that 
Russia  was  without  heavy  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion. Russia  simply  replied  that  she  was  pour> 
ing  larger  armies  into  the  field.  The  opening 
of  her  ports  blocked  by  winter  was  undoubted- 
ly about  to  give  her  more  supplies. 

The  position  of  the  Russians  at  the  furthest 
point  of  their  advance  represented  a  front  of 
more  than  250  miles  from  the  Vistula,  north 
of  Tarnow,  to  the  Dniester,  occupied  by  the 
Russians  when  the  allied  Teutonic  forces 
made  their  attack.  From  the  River  Dunajec 
to  the  River  San  the  Austro-German  offensive 
drove  the  Russians  back  some  ninety  miles, 
and  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Dniester 
nearly  thirty  miles.  The  Russians  were  driven 
from  the  mountain  passes  which  gave  access 
to  Hungary.  They  lost  all  that  they  gained 
in  the  offensive  campaign,  lasting  from 
November  to  May,  and  at  the  end  of  May 
were   on    the    defensive.     There    being    even 


doubt  if   they  could  hold  their  line  on  the 
River  San  and  Przemsyl. 

The  only  offset  to  the  Teutonic  victory  was 
the  gain  piade  by  the  Russian  armies  in  their 
defeat  of  the  Austrian  drive  toward  Tarnopol 
and  Lemberg  from  Bukowina.  Here  the  Aus- 
trians were  retreating,  and  the  Czar's  soldiers 
were  again  threatening  Czernowitz.  This  vic- 
tory ensured  a  safe  Russian  retreat  in  case 
of  defeat  at  the  San. 

June 

Interest  centered,  during  Jtme,  around  Gal- 
icia,  where  the  Austro-Germans  continued 
their  successful  drive  which  began  with  the 
fall  of  Przemsyl  and  culminated,  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  in  the  capture  of  Lemberg. 
The  Russian  army,  however,  was  not  crushed, 
and  no  great  part  of  it  was  shut  up  in  a  be- 
leaguered fort. 

Przemsyl  fell  on  June  3,  twenty  days  after 
its  capture  by  the  Russians,  and  by  June  4th 
the  Austro-German  forces  had  begim  their  ad- 
vance on  Lemberg,  Galicia.  Attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  retreating  Russians  to  make  a 
stand  behind  the  lake  region  near  Grodek  were 
frustrated  by  a  flank  movement  of  the  Austro- 
Germans.  The  Russian  right  wing  held  at  the 
upper  San,  but  the  center  and  left  were  in  re- 
treat. 

During  the  secondVeek  in  Jime  the  Austro- 
Russian  drive  continued.  They  captured  Mos- 
ciska,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Przeysml,  after  a 
week's  attack,  and,  with  another  force,  crossed 
the  Dniester  near  Lemberg,  swung  in  to  the 
southeast  and  took  Stanislau. 

The  German  forces,  meanwhile,  had  prog- 
ressed in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  Russian  line 
having  fallen  back  40  miles  east  of  Libau.  In 
the  third  week  the  Germans  were  temporarily 
halted  by  Russian  reinforcements. 

After  a  lull  in  the  Galician  campaign  Gen. 
von  Mackensen  renewed  his  advance  coward 
Lemberg,  Rawa  Ruska  to  the  north  of  that 
city  and  Grodek  to  the  southwest  being  the 
immediate  objectives.  On  June  7  the  Germans 
were  reported  repulsed,  but  recovering  im- 
mediately, they  occupied  Rawa  Ruska  on  the 
21  St.  The  Russians  quietly  evacuated  Lem- 
berp:  on  the  22d  and  retired  on  Brody.  Vienna 
claimed  the  capture  with  Lemberg  of  60,000 
men,  together  with  much  artillery. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Lemberg  came 
the  news  of  an  Austro-German  check  on  the 
Dniester  east  of  Halicz,  but  by  the  29th  Halicz 
had  fallen  to  the  Austro-Germans,  after  a  five 
day  fight.  On  the  30th  the  Teutonic  allies  took 
Tomaszow  in  Russian  Poland  and  developed 
on  all  sides  their  movement  toward  Warsaw. 

See  also 

European  war — Russian-German  opera- 
tions 

BALKAN  OPERATIONS 

January 

On  Ja  2  Austrian  gunboats  again  bombarded 
Belgrade.  According  to  Serbian  reports  strong 
forces  of  the  enemy  occupied  the  small  island 
of  Ada  Tziglia,  near  Belgrade,  on  Ja.  ^.  Small 
detachments  of  Servian  troops  surprised  and 
routed  the  Austrians  during  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 4,  capturing  45  soldiers,  a  sergeant-major 
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and  two  sergeants.  60,000  Germans  were  re- 
ported on  the  way  to  Sarajevo  to  aid  the  Aus- 
trians  Ja  8.  On  the  12th  Austria  was  said  to 
be  massing  300,000  fresh  troops  against  Serbia. 

May 

Simultaneously  with  the  anticipated  advent 
of  Italy  into  the  war  Serbia's  reconstructed 
army,  fully  recovered  from  the  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  Austrians  being  driven 
from  Serbia  and,  well  armed  and  equipped,  it 
was  announced  May  21,  commenced  a  march 
toward  the  Austrian  border  bent  on  another 
invasion  of  Austrian  territory. 

October 

After  months  of  quiet,  Serbia  in  Oct  once 
more  became  the  storm  center  and  most  criti- 
cal front  in  the  war.  The  determination  of 
the  Kaiser  to  cut  a  path  through  the  Balkans 
and  open  direct  communications  with  his 
Turkish  allies  resulted  in  an  attack  on  Serbia 
at  many  points  on  the  Save,  Drina  and  Danube 
by  an  Austro-German  army  estimated  at  400^- 
000.  The  attack,  Oct  7,  followed  almost  im- 
mediately the  rupture  of  relations  between 
Sofia  and  the  Entente  Allies.  As  the  hoped 
for  support  of  Greece  was  not  forthcommg, 
the  Anglo-French  troops,  which  were  landed  at 
Saloniki  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Greek 
Government,  were  hurried  northward  to  assist 
Serbia  and,  if  possible,  keep  the  Bulgarians 
from  capturing  the  Saloniki-Nish  Railway,  the 
only  source  by  which  the  Serbians  could  be 
fed  with  munitions  of  war. 

Beyond  Nish,  the  temporary  capital  of  Ser- 
bia, this  railroad  branches,  one  branch  going 
to  Belgrade  and  Vienna  and  the  other  to 
Sofia  and  G>nstantinople. 

The  German  purpose  was  the  seizure  of  this 
road  from  Belgrade  to  Nish  and  the  Bul- 
garian frontier,  while  the  Bulgarians  ap- 
proached Nish  from  the  south  with  the  ob- 
ject of  crushing  the  Serbian  army  between  two 
hostile  forces. 

In  the  north  the  Germans  occupied  Belgrade 
on  the  loth  and  began  their  march  up  the 
railroad  line  of  the  Morava  Valley.  At  ^e 
same  time,  a  Bulgarian  army  attacked  the 
Serbs,  south-east  of  Nish,  while  a  second  and 
third  force  marched  on  Guevhell  and  Vranja,  . 
with  Nish  as  their  ultimate  objective. 

Their  main  attacks  were  developed  against 
Vranya  and  Vilandovo,  where  an  army  of 
40,000  threatened  to  cut  the  railway  line  but 
were  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Serbo-French 
troops  who  hurried  to  the  field  and  occupied 
the  hills  surrounding  the  Bulgarian  stronghold 
of  Strumitza  near  the  Serbian  border  Oct  18. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  Allies  landed  an 
army  at  Enos  on  the  Aegean  Sea  and  siezed 
the  railroad  running  east  from  Dedeaghatch  to 
join  the  main  line  from  Sofia  to  Constanti- 
noi>le.  The  Bulgarians,  however,  regained 
their  hold  on  Vranya  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
the  Saloniki-Nish  railway  at  that  place,  Oct 
19.  thus  driving  a  wedge  between  the  main 
Serbian  army  and  the  Anglo-French  forces. 
A  branch  road  running  by  way  of  Uskub  re- 
mained in  the  Allies'  hands  until  Oct  24  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  the  Bulgars. 

The  capture  of  Uskub  placed  the  Bulgarians 
in  control  of  the  Nish-Saloniki  line  all  the  way 


from  Kuprili  to  a  point  due  west  of  Vlasatine, 
a  distance  of  approximately  105  miles.  Vlasa- 
tine is  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Nish.  The 
Austro-German  forces  were  on  the  railroad 
about  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Uskub. 

Berlin  announced,  Oct  27,  that  Teuton  and 
Bulgar  forces  had  j'oined  hands  in  Serbia,  thus 
opening  an  avenue  to  Constantinople. 

Reinforced  by  French  troops  Serbia  was 
able  to  check  the  Bulgarians  in  the  south  and 
to  reoccupy  Veles,  south  of  Uskub,  Oct  26. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  all  the  important  east 
Serbian  Danube  ports  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Austro-Germans,  Roumania  being  thus  cut 
off  as  a  source  of  supplies,  while  the  fortress 
of  Pirot,  described  as  the  key  to  Nish,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians  Oct  31. 

The  French,  according  to  German  dispatches, 
had  landed  150,000  men,  with  100  guns,  at 
Saloniki.  While  the  whereabouts  of  the  Brit- 
ish reinforcements  numbering  13,000,  remained 
a  secret,  that  they  were  of  considerable  size 
was  judged  from  the  fact  that  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sir  Bryan  T.  Mahon,  who  headed  the 
columns  which  relieved  Mafeking  in  the  South 
African  War,  had  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  expedition. 

Having  in  52  days  occupied  all  of  Serbia 
save  small  fragments  along  the  Montenegrin, 
Albanian  and  Greek  frontiers;  having  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  Orient  railway  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Bulgarian  boundary  and,  widi 
Bulgar  aid,  of  the  lines  from  Nish  through 
Uskub  to  Veles  and  from  Uskub  to  Mitro- 
vitza,  Germany,  Nov  28,  announced  her  cam- 
paign closed. 

November 

After  the  fall  of  Pirot,  Oct  29,  two  Bul- 
garian armies  advanced  on  the  war  capital 
Nish,  which  they  occupied  Nov  6. 

Meanwhile  the  Austro-German  forces  in 
the  north  had  battered  down  the  Serbian  re- 
sistance and  the  Serbian  army  fell  back,  the 
Germans  taking  Milanovac  on  Oct  31,  and 
Kragujevac  the  following  day.  Then,  mardi- 
ing  down  both  banks  of  the  Morava,  they 
reached  Varvarin  on  the  same  day;  the  Bul- 
gars took  Nish,  the  two  armies  then  being 
only  some  38  miles  apart 

The  Austrian  army  and  the  western  wing 
of  the  German  northern  army  had  been  mak- 
ing steady  progress  without  great  opposi- 
tion, keeping  toward  the  Montenegrin  fron- 
tier, and  in  pace  with  the  operations  to  the 
east  in  order  to  head  off  any  attempt  of  the 
Serbians  to  escape  in  that  direction.  Cacak, 
for  a  few  days  the  Serbian  capital,  Uzice 
and  Ivanjica  were  taken  and  the  Austrians 
then  crossed  the  boundary  of  Old  Serbia  into 
the  old  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  occupying 
Novo-Varos,  Sjenica,  and  the  town  of  Novi- 
Bazar. 

The  French  army  of  the  Orient  had  been 
sent  north  along  the  Salonica-Nish  railway 
and  had  taken  Kuprili,  through  whidi  the 
Bulgarians  already  had  passed  to  the  north 
and  west,  but  it  was  not  m  sufficient  strength 
to  hold  the  position  and  was  forced  to  fall 
back  along  die  Vardar-Cema-Rajek  line  to 
await  reinforcements.  The  Bulgarians  pushed 
on    to    the   westward   from    Uskub,    taking 
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Tetovo  on  Nov  14,  and  southwestward  from 
Istip  and  Kuprili,  surrounding  the  Serbians 
who  had  been  defending  the  Babuna  Pass, 
and,  when  the  Serbs  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat from  the  pass,  taking  Prilep  and 
Kruscvo. 

Mitrovica  and  Pristina,  both  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  sanjak,  the  former  die  north- 
em  terminal  of  a  railway  from  Uskub  and  the 
latter  to  the  south,  just  east  of  the  railway, 
wtre  the  last  of  the  important  towns  to  hold 
ont  against  the  invaders — excepting  Monastir, 
en  the  southern  frontier,  and  Prizrend,  on  the 
Albanian  frontier,  which  were  still  in  the 
Serbs'  hands  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Mitrovica  and  Pristina  fell  on  the  same 
day,  Nov  24,  and  the  Germans  and  Bul- 
(^'arians  were  then  in  complete  control  of  the 
Kosovo  plain. 

December 

By  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  German 
and  Bulgarian  armies  had  completed  the  oc- 
cupation of  Serbia,  Monastir  being  occupied 
Dec  2.  But  100,000  of  the  Serbian  army  sur- 
vived, and  these  were  driven  into  Montenegro 
and  Albania.  Montenegro  herself  was  invaded 
and  punished,  while  the  French  and  British 
forces  were  glad  to  escape  to  neutral  soil. 

Ipek  and  Plevje  fell  before  three  Austro- 
Hungarian  columns  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Montenegrin  campaign.  At  Fojoj,  6500  pris- 
oners were  captured  by  one  column  in  two 
days.  In  the  Bjelopolje  region,  on  the  Sim 
River,  twenty  miles  from  the  Serbian  frontier, 
16,000  prisoners  were  captured  in  the  course 
of  five  days'  fighting.  Boljamic,  Jabuka  and 
Djakovo  also  fell.  These  advances,  however, 
were  stubbornly  resisted,  especially  toward  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  the  Montengrins  re- 
pulsed an  Austrian  attack  upon  Touriok,  and 
claimed  a  victory  at  Bjelopolje,  where  2000 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  100  made  pris- 
oner. They  also  assumed  the  offensive  in  the 
Sanjak  region. 

The  Serbian  retreat  from  Katchanik  having 
left  the  left  flank  of  the  French  in  a  difficult 
position.  Gen.  Sarrail  withdrew  his  forces 
from  the  salient  at  Krivolac,  thus  shortening 
his  line.  The  Bulgarian  attacks,  in  the  mean- 
while, increased  in  force  against  the  Allies' 
right  flank,  which  was  held  bv  the  British 
from  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Doiran,  north- 
ward through  Valandovoo  to  Demir-Kepu. 
When  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  became 
unavoidable,  in  the  second  week  in  December, 
three  Irish  regiments  made  retreat  possible  by 
their  gallant  resistance  of  the  Bulgarians.  The 
casualties  exceeded  1500.  At  the  wne  time, 
the  French  were  suffering  severe  losses  in 
their  retreat  along  the  Vardar. 

After  the  Allies  had  taken  refuge  across  the 
frontier,  the  German  offensive  ceased,  and  the 
Allies  proceeded  to  fortify  their  positions  on 
the  new  base.  The  position  was  said  to  be  a 
strong  one,  comprising  three  lines  of  defense, 
its  50-mile  perimeter  extending  from  the  Var- 
dar River  on  the  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Orp- 
lanos  on  the  east.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
month  a  landing  was  made  at  Orphlanos  on 
this  Gulf,  in  order  to  guard  this  right  flank. 
In  their  retreat  from  Serbia  the  French  de- 


stroyed all  bridges,  tunnels  and  railways,  so 
that  the  Teuton  forces  were  obliged  to  halt  in 
order  to  re-establish  communications  with  the 
north. 

The  reported  attack  by  Russian  warships  on 
the  Bulgarian  port  of  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea 
proved  to  be  without  foundation.  A  small 
squadron  of  torpedo  boats  apparently  ex- 
changed shots  with  the  land  batteries,  and  a 
Bulgarian  sailing  vessel  was  sunk  by  a  Rus- 
sian submarine. 
See  also 

European  vvar-^Bulgaria 

European  war — Greece 

European  war — Montenegro 

BELGIAN-GERMAN  OPERATIONS 

January 

On  the  Belgian  border  the  deadlock  con- 
tinued. Small  gains  being  made  by  both  sides. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  operations  follows: 

Because  of  the  high  level  of  the  water  the 
Germans  abandoned  the  idea  of  retaking  St 
Georges  (Ja  i).  They  claimed  to  have  re- 
pulsed attacks  near  Nieuport  on  the  2d,  but  the 
French  claimed  slight  gains  at  Nieuport,  and 
St  Georges  Ja  5  and  that  2  German  attadks 
were  repelled  at  St.  Georges  on  the  following 
day.  On  the  jrth  the  Germans  bombarded  the 
bridge  near  Dixmude,  continuous  rains  greatly 
hindering  operations.  During  the  next  few 
days  artillery  duels  of  no  great  importance  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Ypres  and  Nieuport 
The  French  forced  the  Germans  to  evacuate 
their  trenches  in  the  Great  Dune  near  Nieu- 
port Ja  16  and  destroyed  Rodan,  north  of  the 
latter.  An  attempt  to  destroy  the  bridge  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yser  was  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans Ja.  20. 

They  bombarded  Zillebeke  Ja  24.  On 
the  Yser  the  Belgians  gained  in  the 
direction  of  Pervyse  Ja  25  and  a  German  at- 
tack on  Ypres  was  repulsed.  The  Frendi  se- 
cured a  footing  on  the  Grand  Dune  Ja  sS, 
claiming  that  the  Germans  lost  heavily,  while 
the  Germans  claimed  that  more  than  300  Mor- 
occans and  Algerians  were  killed. 

February 

Operations  in  the  west  in  Feb  lapsed  into 
a  period  of  calm  with  only  a  few  small  en- 
gagements on  narrow  fronts  whidi  can  have 
little  effect  on  the  campaign  as  a  whole. 

March 
A  concerted  attack  by  the  Allies  against  the 
Germans  on  the  western  front  was  undertaken 
in  March.  The  Belgians  took  some  trenches 
between  Nieuport  and  Dixmude  Mar  15. 
Desperate  fighting  took  place  at  St  Eloi, 
which  changed  hands  several  times.  Other- 
wise little  was  accomplished,  because  of  the 
flooded  condition  of  the  country. 

April 
A  fresh  German  attempt  to  cut  a  road 
through  to  Calais  culminated  in  April  in  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres.  The  British  wedge 
(roughly  10  miles  long)  running  throtu^h  Bix- 
choote,  Poel-Cappelle,  Zonnebedc  and  St.  Eloi, 
was  attacked,  the  Canadians  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting,  and  some  ground  gained,  part 
of  which  was  subsequently  retaken  by  the 
Allies. 
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The  Germans  claimed  to  have  retaken  Drei 
Gratchen  from  the  Belgians  Apr  lO,  and  three 
neighboring  towns  on  the  12th. 

The  great  German  attack  was  apparently 
anticipated  by  the  unexpected  British  assault 
on  Hill  No.  60,  near  St.  Eloi  on  Apr  20. 
Although  only  a  small  gain  in  territory  this 
success  was  most  important  because  of  the 
hill's  domination  of  the  surrounding  territory. 

The  German  attack  came  Apr  22  on  the 
north  side  of  the  British  wedge.  This  on- 
slaught, preceded  by  the  use  of  gas  bombs, 
carried  them  in  some  places  two  miles  into  the 
Allies'  lines,  and  iaicross  the  Yser  Canal.  The 
next  day  th^  pushed  further  across  the 
canal,  taking  Lizerne.  Further  gains  north- 
east of  Ypres  on  Apr  25  brought  the  Germans 
St  Julien.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  these  three 
days'  fighting  the  Germans  reduced  the  area 
of  the  Allies'  wedge  by  fully  a  third,  and 
gained  a  position  from  which  they  were  able 
to  cover  the  entire  remainder  by  artillery  fire. 
Persistent,  though  unverified  reports  stated 
that  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  command- 
ed the  German  troops  in  Flanders,  with  500,- 
000  men  at  his  disposal. 

The  battle  continued  Apr  26  with  neither 
side  having  won  a  decisive  advantage.  The 
German  advance  north  and  northwest  of  the 
city  still  retained  its  foothold  west  of  the  Yser, 
but  was  unable  to  benefit  by  it.  The  town  of 
Lizerne  changed  hands  three  times  and  the 
entire  territory  was  fought  over  inch  bv  inch. 

Sir  John  French,  Apr  28,  announced  that  the 
German  attack  had  been   definitely  stopped. 

The  French  Apr  30  undertook  the  offensive 
north  of  Ypres,  and  claimed  to  have  made 
gains  along  their  whole  front  of  from  1600 
feet  to  two- thirds  of  a  mile.  In  the  mean 
time  the  British  on  their  right  confined  their 
operations  to  artillery  fighting,  supporting  the 
French  advance. 

The  Germans  claimed  still  to  hold  bridge 
heads  on  the  Yser  Canal  at  Het  Sas  and 
Steenstraete.  The  Allies'  offensive  was  indi- 
cated in  the  German  report  by  repeated  refer- 
ences to  the  repulse  of  allied  attacks. 

Zeebru^ge,  the  German  submarine  base  on 
the  Belgian  coast,  was  heavily  bombarded 
Apr  30. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French  reported 
Apr  14  the  British  losses  in  the  three  days' 
Bghting  at  Neuve  Chapelle  in  March  as  fol- 
lows: Killed,  190  officers,  2337  men;  wounded, 
359  officers,  8174  other  ranks;  missing,  23  of- 
ftcers,  1728  men;  total  casualties,  12,811. 

The  report  continues:  The  enemy  left  sev- 
eral thousand  dead  on  the  field,  and  we  have 
positive  information  that  upward  of  12,000 
wounded  were  removed  by  trains.  Thirty 
officers  and  1657  of  other  ranks  were  cap- 
tured. Considerable  delay  occurred  after  the 
capture  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  the  infantry 
was  greatly  disorganized.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  delay  would  not  have  occurred  had 
the  clearly  expressed  order  of  the  general  offi- 
cer commanding  the  First  Army  been  more 
carefully  observed." 

May 

A  stream  near  Ypres,  from  which  the  al- 
lied  troops    had    been    accustomed    to    draw 


water  for  drinking  purposes,  was  poisoned 
with  arsenic,  according  to  a  despatch  from 
the  British  headquarters  in  Flanders  May  19. 

June 

Taking  advantage  of  a  northeasterly  wind, 
the  Germans,  with  the  aid  of  gas,  June  9, 
vigorously  attacked  the  Belgians  at  Dixmude. 
The  Germans  began  with  a  heavy  artillery 
fire  and  then  used  poisonous  gas.  They  took 
by  surprise  the  Belgian  advanced  posts  at 
Dixmude,  capturing  three  or  four  lines  of 
trenches.  Large  reinforcements,  including  a 
British  regiment,  were  brought  up  the  next 
day  at  daybreak,  and  a  vigorous  counter  at- 
tack was  made.  The  British  charged  success- 
fully, and  the  Germans  were  driven  back  over 
the  Yser  and  compelled  to  take  up  a  less  fav- 
orable position. 

The  German  line  near  Westende  in  the  re- 
gion northeast  of  Nieuport,  Mannekensvierre, 
and  Schoore  was  driven  back  by  Belgian  at- 
tacks in  the  next  few  days. 

July 

Almost  incessant  fighting  with  no  decisive 
results  marked  the  month  of  July  along  the 
western  front.  A  German  attack  on  the 
House  of  the  Ferryman,  a  strategic  point  on 
the  Yser,  was  repulsed  by  the  Belgians  on 
the  night  of  July  9.  Renewed  fighting  at 
Ypres  practically  destroyed  what  remained  of 
the  city.  Slight  British  gains  were  made  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  200  yards  of  German 
trenches  being  captured  near  Pilkem.  Ger- 
man attempts  to  recapture  these  trenches 
failed,  but  mines  exploded  on  Hill  60  de- 
stroyed a  portion  o(  the  British  trenches. 
Artillery  engagements  near  St.  George  and 
local  attacks  around  Ypres  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans, by  the  use  of  gas  bombs,  took  a 
British  trench  which  was  afterwards  regained. 
The  loss  of  Hill  60  by  the  British  and  the 
capture  of  150  yards  of  German  trenches  near 
Hooge  followed,  while  between  Hooge  and 
Hill  60  the  British,  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  under  a  German  salient,  gained  some 
ground. 

August 

No  significant  change  in  the  positions  on 
the  extreme  western  front  occurred  in  August, 
although  the  artillery  showed  fair  activity, 
especially  around  Dunkirk,  which  was  bom- 
barded mtermittently.  The  Belgians  retained 
possession  of  the  bridgehead  at  Dixmude, 
withstanding  a  desperate  German  assault. 

Sir  John  French  reported  the  capture  of 
four  German  first-line  trenches  near  Hooge 
along  a  1200  yard  front,  but  the  capture  of 
these  lines  was  of  doubtful  value  since  the 
German  position  at  Hill  60  rendered  a  part 
of  these  lines  untenable.  The  gain,  more- 
over, was  offset  by  a  German  advance,  sup- 
ported by  flame  projectors. 

September 

Renewed  activity  along  the  whole  Western 
front  marked  the  month  of  Sept  in  France 
and  Belgium  which  culminated  in  the  new 
offensive  at  Lens.  The  principal  Belgian 
activity  was  a  combined  artillery  bombard- 
ment of  German  positions  on  the  coast  during 
the  third  week  of  the  month,  in  which  French 
siege  guns  cooperated  with  the  British  fleet 
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October 

Bombardments  and  some  minor  indecisive 
engagements  marked  the  month  of  Oct  along 
the  Belgian  front 

November 

Bombardments,  with  little  gain  for  either 
side,  continues  on  the  Belgian  lines  through- 
out Nov.  A  surprise  attack,  spirited  though 
small  in  numbers,  was  made  by  the  British 
near  Ypres  late  in  the  month. 

December 

The  Belgian  sector  was  subjected  to  occa<> 
sional  bombardment  during  the  month,  but  the 
expected  German  offensive  in  the  region  of 
Flanders  did  not  occur.  Mine  and  grenade 
fighting  and  suprise  attacks  were  the  chief 
activities  of  the  month. 

See  also 
Belgium 

European    war — Francx)-(7erman   opera- 
tions 
Spain 

BELGIUM 

January 

That  the  population  of  Belgium  has  been 
reduced  to  600,000  by  the  war,  and  that  the 
striking  feature  of  the  situation  in  that  coun- 
try is  not  so  much  the  destitution  of  a  few 
hundred  thousands  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  flee  as  it  is  the  "suddenly  enforced  inac- 
tivity of  a  strong  and  healthy  nation  of  7,000,- 
000,"  are  the  conclusions  reached  Feb  15  by 
the  War  Relief  Commission  sent  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  that  nation  in  No- 
vember, 1914.  The  investigators  estimate  there 
are  320,000  Belgian  refugees  in  concentra- 
tion camps  or  private  homes  in  Holland,  and 
100,000  more  in  England. 

Discussing  the  inactivity  of  the  population, 
the  report  says:  "Essentially  the  problem  is 
not  one  of  repair,  but  of  liberation.  If  the 
paralyzing  restrictions  imposed  by  the  war 
were  removed  to-day,  the  country  would  re- 
bound from  its  helpless  inertia  to-morrow,  re- 
sume most  of  its  normal  occupations  and  soon 
be  able  to  feed,  shelter  and  clothe  its  own 
sufferers."  In  the  agricultural  districts,  the 
report  continues,  the  destruction  of  live  stock 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  burning  of 
homes.  The  country  is  well  nigh  cleaned  out 
of  hotses  and  oxen.  The  peasants  fear  the 
few  animals  they  have  left  may  be  requi- 
sitioned, therefore  they  kill  them  and  sell  the 
meat  for  about  half  the  ordinary  prices. 

September 
General  von  Bissing,  the  Governor  General 
of  Belgium,  Sept  15,  issued  an  order  against 
the  boycotting,  blacklisting,  insulting,  or 
threatening  otherwise  to  injure  Germans  or 
persons  showing  German  sympathies  or  trad- 
ing with  German  firms.  The  maximum  pen- 
alty for  disobedience  to  the  order  was  two 
years'  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  10,000  marks, 
($2,500).  The  term  of  imprisonment  may 
be  extended  to  five  years  should  disobedience 
be  offered  by  several  persons  in  collusion. 

According  to  an  announcement  in  Vorwarts 
of  Aug  26,  which  reached  this  country  Sept  21, 
the  German  Governor  General  of  Belgium  had 


issued  an  order  making  liable  to  punishment 
every  person  who  refused  "without  sufficient 
ground  to  do  work  consonant  with  his  profes- 
sonal  activity  in  the  public  interest  and  de- 
manded by  the  German  authorities."  Persons 
hindering  others  from  working  by  coercion, 
threats,  or  persuasion  are  also  made  liable  to 
punishment. 

According  to  Amsterdam  reports.  Sept  25, 
the  German  militanr  authorities  at  Lille  had 
again  clashed  with  the  populace,  this  time  over 
the  refusal  of  Lille  factories  to  make  sacks 
for  use  by  the  Germans  as  sand  bags  for  their 
defense  works.  Unable  to  procure  the  sacks, 
the  German  authorities  notified  the  Mayor 
that  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  output  of  the 
Lille  factories  would  be  manufactured  in  Ger- 
many and  the  cost  of  production  assessed 
against  the  city.  This  plan  was  carried  out, 
notwithstanding  a  vigorous  protest.  The 
strong  room  of  the  town  was  forced  and  375,- 
000  francs  ($75,000)  was  deducted  from  the 
civic  funds. 

In  addition  to  this  31,000,000  francs  ($6,- 
200,000)  of  war  taxes  was  demanded.  Pend- 
ing the  payment  of  this  sum  the  Germans 
placed  seals  on  the  banks,  as  well  as  on  the 
strong  rooms  of  individuals,  as  a  guarantee 
that  securities  would  not  be  removed. 

The  Lille  authorities  insisted  that  this  de- 
mand could  not  be  met,  whereupon  the  Ger- 
mans suggested  a  compromise  payment  of  16,- 
000,000  francs.  A  penalty  of  100,000  francs 
a  day  was  imposed  pending  this  payment 

November 
(Governor  General  von  Bissing,  Nov  13,  im- 
posed upon  Belgium  a  monthly  war  contribu- 
tion of  40,000,000  francs  ($8,000,000)  toward 
covering  the  needs  of  the  army  and  the  con[ 
of  administering  occupied  territories.  iJiC 
contributions  were  based  upon  Article  59  of 
the  Hague  convention  on  land  warfare.  The 
nine  provinces  of  Belgium  were  held  jointly 
responsible  for  the  payments,  which  were  to 
begin  on  Dec  10. 

The  German  Embassy  issued  certain  Bel- 
gian documents,  Nov  20,  alleging  that  Great 
Britain  was  to  blame  for  the  war. 

A    British   squadron,    Nov   30,   bombarded 
German  positions  to  Ostend,  according  to  a 
report  from  Amsterdam,    The  bombardment 
lasted  two  hours. 
See  also 
Belgium 

Em  MICH,  Gen.  Otto  A.  T.  von 
Rockefeller  Foundation  War  Relief 
(Commission 

— Bryce  Committee's  report 

Viscount  Bryce,  chairman  of  a  special  gov- 
ernment committee  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  "outrages  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  CJerman  troops  during  the  pres- 
ent war,"  submitted  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee to  Premier  Asquith  May  12. 

Associated  with  Lord  Bryce  on  the  commit- 
tee were  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson,  H.  A.  L.  Fish- 
er, vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Shef- 
field,   Harold    Cox    and    Kenelm    E.    Digby. 
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The  committee  was  appointed  by  Premier 
Asquith  on  Jan  22. 

The  most  important  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee arc  summed  up  in  the  following  con- 
clusion at  the  close  of  the  report.  "It  will 
be  seen  that  the  committee  have  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  upon  each  of  the  heads 
under  which  the  evidence  has  been  classified: 
It  is  proved: 

"First:  That  there  were  in  many  parts 
of  Belgium  deliberate  and  systematically  or- 
ganized massacres  of  the  civil  population,  ac- 
companied by  many  isolated  murders  and 
other  outrages. 

"Second:  That  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
generally  innocent  civilians,  both  men  and 
women,  were  murdered  in  large  numbers, 
women  violated  and  children  murdered. 

"Third:  That  looting,  house  burning  and 
the  wanton  destruction  of  property  were 
ordered  and  countenanced  by  the  officers  of 
the  German  army,  that  elaborate  provision 
had  been  made  for  systematic  incendiarism 
at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  that 
the  burning  and  destruction  were  frequently 
where  no  military  necessity  could  be  alleged, 
being  indeed  part  of  a  system  of  general  ter- 
rorization. 

"Fourth:  That  the  rules  and  usages  of 
war  were  frequently  broken,  particularly  by 
the  using  of  civilians,  including  women  and 
children,  as  a  shield  for  advancing  forces 
exposed  to  fire;  to  a  less  degree  by  killing 
the  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  in  the  fre- 
quent abuse  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  white 
flag. 


The  German  Government  published  a 
"White  Book"  (May  24),  "concerning  the  war- 
fare of  the  civilian  population  of  Belgium, 
hostilities  which  included  the  shooting  of 
troops,  the  throwing  of  boiling  water,  the 
maiming  of  the  wounded  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  (^cers  in  their  quarters  at  night." 
The  time  of  these  occurrences  and  the  names 
of  witnesses  are  given.  It  alleges  that  all 
classes  of  the  population,  including  clergy- 
men, women  and  children,  participated  in 
this  aggression,  and  that  all  the  German  meas- 
ures at  Louvain  and  other  Belgian  towns 
were  only  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  these 
attacks.  The  "White  Book"  declares  that  the 
Belgian  official  report  on  the  so-called  Ger- 
man atrocities  "is  untrustworthy,  because  the 
government  of  Belgium  was  unable  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence." 

— Cavelly  Edith,  case 

Miss  Edith  Cavell,  an  Englishwoman,  lately 
the  head  of  a  large  training  school  in  Brus- 
sels, who  was  arrested  on  Aug  5  by  the  Ger- 
man authorities  in  Brussels,  was  executed  on 
Oct  13,  after  sentence  of  death  had  been 
passed  upon  her  for  helping  English,  French, 
and  Belgian  soldiers  to  escape  from  Belgium. 
The  full  report  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
condemnation  and  execution  made  by  Brand 
Whitlocl^  the  American  Minister  at  Brussels, 
to  Walter  H.  Page,  the  American  Ambassador 
at  London,  was  issued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment Oct  21.  The  report  showed  that  the 
Secretary  of  the   American   Legation,   Hugh 


S.  Gibson,  in  behalf  of  Brand  Whitlock  who 
was  ill,  sought  out  the  German  Governor, 
Baron  von  der  Lancken,  late  at  night  before 
the  execution,  and,  with  the  Spanish  Minister, 
pleaded  with  him  and  the  other  German  offi- 
cers for  the  Englishwoman's  life.  According 
to  reports  from  Amsterdam  the  soldiers  firea 
low  so  that  only  one  bullet  touched  her,  and 
that  did  not  kill  her.  It  was  after  this  that 
as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  the  officer  of  liie 
firing  party  drew  his  revolver,  and,  putting  it 
to  her  ear,  fired. 

Since  the  war  began  no  incident  had  infu- 
riated the  British  public  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  execution  of  Miss  Cavell. 

A  memorial  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
Oct  29,  was  attended  by  a  throng  whidi  re- 
called the  funeral  of  Lord  Roberts  at  the 
Cathedral  almost  a  year  before. 

King  George,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Mother 
Alexandra,  and  Field  Marshal  Kitchener  sent 
representatives.  Among  the  other  prominent 
persons  present  were  the  Premier  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  representatives  of 
Csmada  and  the  other  dominions,  the  Belgian 
Minister  and  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  Miss  Cavell's  mother,  other  members  of 
the  family  and  deputations  of  various  Red 
Cross,  ambulance  and  nursing  organizations. 
Although  represented  by  Earl  Howe,  Queen 
Mother  Alexandra  attended  the  service  in 
person. 

The  British  Government,  Nov  i,  gave  its 
consent  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Miss 
Edith  Cavell  on  the  site  offered  by  the  West- 
minster City  Council  between  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  adjoining  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 
Sir  George  J.  Frampton,  R.A.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Sculptors,  agreed  to 
execute  the  statue  as  a  free  gift. 

Advices  to  the  State^  Department,  Nov  10, 
confirmed  unofficial  reports  that  M.  dc  Laval, 
the  Belgian  lawyer  who  had  been  acting  as 
legal  counsellor  of  the  American  Legation  at 
Brussels  and  was  active  in  the  Cavell  case 
had  been  obliged  by  the  German  authorities 
to  leave  Belgium.  It  was  M.  de  Laval  who 
learned  through  private  channels  that  the 
Germans  were  planning  a  secret  execution 
of  Miss  Cavell  without  informing  Minister 
Whitlock,  who  had  their  promise  that  he 
would  be  kept  informed  of  developments  in 
the  case.  M.  de  Laval  promptly  informed  the 
legation  of  what  he  had  learned,  and  it  was 
his  information  which  led  to  Minister  Whit- 
lock's  appeal  to  the  German  authorities  for 
clemency  for  Miss  Cavell  and  the  midnight 
visit  of  Hugh  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion, to  the  German  authorities  in  the  same 
cause.  Tlie  right  of  the  German  military  au- 
thorities to  compel  the  departure  of  M.  de 
Laval  from  Belgium  was  not  disputed  by 
the  State  Department.  He  is  a  Belgian  and 
had  no  diplomatic  status. 

A  message  from  Brussels,  Nov  27,  said  that 
the  French  soldier  whose  confession  to  the 
German  authorities  resulted  in  the  arrest  and 
execution  of  Miss  Edith  Cavell  had  com- 
mitted suicide  by  hanging  in  the  military 
prison  in  Brussels. 
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An  impressive  ceremony  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Miss  Edith  Cavell  was  held  Nov 
28  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Among  those  who  attended  were  President 
Poincare  and  Mme.  Poincar^. 

— Spies 

A  dispatch  received  from  Berlin  June  13 
said: 

'Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  enemies  of 
Germany  have  employed  a  number  of  spies 
for  collecting  information.  The  German  au- 
thorities recently  discovered  a  conspiracy 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Maestricht. 
Seventeen  spies  were  arrested  in  Belgium,  and 
it  was  proved  that  they  had  communicated 
information  regarding  the  movement  of  troops 
on  the  Belgian  railways.  A  court-martial  con- 
demned to  death  eleven  of  the  accused,  and 
six  were  sentenced  to  a  total  of  seventy-seven 
years*  penal  servitude.  On  June  7  eight  of  the 
accused  were  executed.  The  three  others 
asked  for  a  pardon,  and  a  decision  in  their 
case  is  pending." 

Every  sentence  of  death  by  a  court-martial 
in  Belgium  must  hereafter  be  indorsed  by  Em- 
peror William  before  the  prisoners  are  execut- 
ed, according  to  a  telegram  received  June  16 
by  the  Tyd  from  its  correspondent  at  Maas- 
tricht The  sender  of  the  dispatch  intimates 
that  Emperor  William  telegraphed  these  in- 
structions on  learning  that  eight  citizens  of 
Liege  had  been  executed  for  alleged  espion- 
age and  that  twenty  others  were  in  prison, 
charged  with  the  same  offense.  The  Kaiser 
also  sent  a  telegram  to  Li^ge  expressing  re- 
gret for  the  shooting  of  the  eight  citizens. 
This  message  calmed  the  population  and  prob- 
ably prevented  a  bloody  outbreak,  as  the  citi- 
zens were  ready  to  revolt 

BULGARIA 

The  Balkan  Sphinx,  Bulgaria,  proved  the 
center  of  interest  during  the  month  of  Sept. 
Deprived  of  territory,  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond Balkan  war,  Bulgaria  has  bided  her  time. 
Although  Serbia  offered  concessions,  those 
offered  by  Germany  apparently  proved  more 
alluring  and  the  end  of  the  month  saw  Bul- 
garia apparentlv  on  the  verge  of  entering  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Teutons. 

Serbia  was  ready  to  cede  the  territory  de- 
manded by  Bulgaria  as  the  price  of  inter- 
vention on  the  side  of  the  Quadruple  Entente, 
and  had  so  informed  the  Greek  Government, 
according  to  an  Athens  dispatch  to  the  Paris 
Matin,  Sept  i. 

The  Premier  stated  in  an  interview,  Sept  7, 
that  the  Turco-Bulgarian  agreement  for  the 
cession  of  the  Dedeagatch  Railway  had  been 
concluded.  The  concession  consists  of  a  rail- 
way line,  with  Karagatch  Station  and  a  strip 
of  territory  two  kilometers  deep  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Marietza.  The  right  bank  of  the 
River  Tunja  has  not  been  ceded. 

It  became  known  Sept  18  that  the  Entente 
Allies  had  presented  a  joint  note  to  the  Bul- 
garian Government,  asking,  in  effect,  that  it 
declare  itself  as  between  them  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  The  note,  however,  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  an  ultimatum.    The  note,  which 


was  delivered  to  the  Government  at  Sofia  on 
Sept  16,  was  sent  in  pursuance  to  a  decision 
by  the  allied  powers  to  test  the  good  faith  of 
Bulgaria  by  submitting  the  recent  concessions 
made  by  Serbia  with  the  view  of  securing 
from  Bulgaria  a  definite  statement  as  to  her 
position. 

General  mobilization  of  all  military  forces 
in  Bulgaria,  effective  Sept  21,  for  the  pur- 

B>se  of  armed  neutrality,  was  ordered  by  the 
ulgarian  Government 

Bulgaria's  fighting  machine  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

Senrice— universal  and  compulsory  from  20  to  46. 

Infantry:  Thirty-six  regiments  of  two  battalions,  or 
eight   companies,    each. 

Artillery:  Nine  regiments  of  two  divisions,  or 
fourteen  guns,  each:  twelve  mountain  batteries,  and 
three  battalions  of  fortress  artillery,  respectively,  of 
forty-eight  and  twelve  guns. 

Cavalry — ^Nine  line  regiments  or  thirty-seven  squad' 
ronSb 

Miscellaneous — ^Three  battalions  of  pioneers,  one 
railway  battalion,  one  pontoon  battalion,  ana  one 
telegraph  battalion. 

M.  Radoslavoff,  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  had 
announced  to  his  supporters  the  signing  of  a 
convention  with  Turkey  for  the  future  main- 
tenance of  armed  neutrality  on  the  part  of 
Bulgaria,  according  to  The  London  Times 
correspondent  at  Sofia  in  a  dispatch  printed 
Sept  23. 

The  Bulgarian  Government,  Sept  26,  offici- 
ally communicated  to  the  powers  a  note  con- 
firming in  the  most  categorical  fashion  the 
statement  previously  made  semi-ofiicially  that 
the  mobilization  of  the  Bulgarian  Armv  was 
ordered  in  the  national  interest  and  that  it 
had  not  the  slightest  offensive  character.  In 
spite  of  this  peaceable  announcement  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  G>mmons,  Sept  28: 
"If  Bulgarian  mobilization  should  result  in 
Bulgaria  assuming  an  aggressive  attitude  on 
the  side  of  our  enemies  we  are  prepared  to 
give  our  friends  in  the  Balkans  all  the  support 
in  our  power,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  most 
welcome  to  them,  in  concert  with  our  Allies 
without  reserve  and  without  qualification." 

October 

After  months  of  diplomatic  interchanges  Bul- 
garia finally  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Teutonic 
forces  in  Oct. 

On  Oct  4  Russia  issued  an  ultimatum  to 
Bulgaria  demanding  the  dismissal  of  all  Aus- 
tro-Gcrman  officers  from  the  Bulgarian  army 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  the  cessation  of 
negotiations  with  Germany.  Bulgaria  ignoring 
the  ultimatum,  the  Russian,  French,  British, 
Italian  and  Serbian  ministers  to  Bulgaria 
asked  for  their  passports  Oct  5.  Rejecting 
Russia's  demands,  Bulgaria,  Oct  7,  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  demanding  settlement  of 
the  Macedonian  controversy  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  followed  Germany  Oct  10  in 
protesting  to  Greece  against  the  landing  of 
Anglo-French  troops  at  Saloniki.  Without 
waiting  for  a  declaration  of  war,  Bulgarian 
armies  on  Oct  ii  crossed  the  border  into  Ser- 
bia east  of  Nish.  Because  of  this  attack  on 
her  ally.  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Bul- 
garia Oct  15.  France  and  Italy  joined  her 
on  the  following  day,  while  Russia,  Oct  19  in 
an  imperial  manifesto  proclaimed  "the  treason 
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of  Bulgaria  to  the  Slav  cause,"  the  proclama- 
tion being  virtually  a  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  announced  in  London,  Oct  i6,  that  Serbia 
had  declared  war  on  Bulgaria. 

A  blockade  of  the  Bulgarian  coast  in  the 
Aegean  Sea  by  Entente  allied  warship  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  Squadron  was  put  into 
effect  Oct  i6,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  Official  Press  Bureau. 

The  strip  of  Bulgarian  coast  bordering  the 
Aegean  Sea,  against  which  warships  of  the 
Anglo-French  Eastern  Mediterranean  Squad- 
ron established  the  blockade,  ran  from  Sarit- 
chahan,  Greece,  to  Enos,  European  Turkey,  a 
distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  It  consisted 
of  territorv  obtained  from  Turkey  as  a  result 
of  the  Balkan  wars.  The  chief  seaports  along 
the  coast  are  Dedeaghatch,  Porto  Lagos,  Ma- 
ronia,  and  Mecri.  Running  parallel  with  the 
shore  line  at  a  distance  of  five  to  ten  miles  is 
the  Saloniki-Constantinople  railroad. 

Bulgaria's  Aegean  coast  was  bombarded  by 
the  allied  warships  Oct  21.  The  fire  concen- 
trated upon  the  thirty-eight  mile  stretch  be- 
tween Dedeagatch  and  Port  Lagos. 

Simultaneously  it  was  reported  that  tlie  Rus- 
sian Black  Sea  fleet  had  begun  a  bombardment 
of  the  Bulgarian  Black  Sea  coast,  especially  the 
ports  of  Varna  and  Burgas. 

See  also 

BULGAUA 

European  war — Balkan  operations 
European  war — Greece 

CANADA 

A  resolution  for  a  $100,000,000  war  vote  was 
moved  by  Prime-Minister  Borden,  Mar  24, 
and  was  adopted  after  only  a  few  minutes' 
discussion.  The  bill,  based  on  the  resolution, 
was  also  introduced  and  given  first  reading. 
The  special  war  taxes  not  previously  in  opera- 
tion all  come  into  force  on  April  15.  This 
includes  the  war  stamp  on  letters.  This  clause 
in  the  tax  bill  was  passed  Mar  24. 

Lord  Kitchener  called  on  Canada  for  a  sec- 
ond expeditionary  force  Apr  10. 

There  were  108,760  Canadians  under  arms 
at  the  front  and  in  Canada  on  May  i,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  from  Ottawa  May  11. 
By  midsummer  it  was  expected  that  this 
number  would  be  increased  to  150,00a 

The  Dominion  Government,  June  5,  decided 
to  organize  the  militia  reserve  of  Canada, 
which  will  be  available  for  recruits  for  active 
service.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  200,000 
men  in  Canada  under  ^  years  of  age  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  active  militia 
at  one  time  or  another.  They  will  be  or- 
ganized to  an  extent  not  yet  announced,  and 
will  thus  form  a  kind  of  Canadian  landsturm, 
a  sort  of  third  line  of  defence  ready  in  case 
of  necessity. 

An  official  statement  from  the  Department 
of  Militia  and  Defence  Oct  13  placed  the 
number  of  Canadian  soldiers  then  in  France 
at  60,000.  They  comprised  the  first  and  sec- 
ond divisions  and  a  troop  corps  of  10,000  men 
recently  sent  to  the  front  under  Gen.  Mercer. 


Altogether  there  were  then  100,000  Canadians 
overseas,  about  40,000  being  in  training  in  Eng- 
land. In  addition  there  were  approximately 
45,000  men  in  training  or  doing  guard  duty  in 
Canada  and  several  battalions  in  the  process 
of  recruiting. 


Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Canadian  Premier, 
announced  Oct  19  that  including  the  troops 
actually  under  orders  to  sail  Canada  had  fur- 
nished 100,000  men  to  aid  Great  Britain  in 
the  war.  There  were  besides  this  75,000  men 
in  training  or  on  duty  in  Canada.  The  Pre- 
mier supplemented  his  statement  by  asserting 
that  Canada  was  ready  to  send  fort)r  divisions 
(about  800,000  men)  in  all  to  Britain's  aid  if 
necessary.  Sir  Robert  pointed  out  that  the 
total  of  the  forces  England  first  sent  to  the 
Crimea  and  the  British  forces  at  Waterloo  was 
15,000  less  than  the  number  of  men  Canada 
already  had  despatched  to  the  front  in  this 
war. 


In  response  to  the  appeal  of  King  George 
the  Dominion  Government  Oct  29  formally 
authorized  the  increase  of  Canada's  overseas 
army  from  150,000  to  250,000  men. 

The  Canadian  government's  New  Year  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  Canada  was  an  announce- . 
ment  that  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Dominion 
would  be  increased  to  500,000  men.    Sir  Robert 
Borden  issued  the  statement  Dec  31. 

In  conjunction  with  Sir  Robert  Borden's 
message.  Sir  Sam  Hughes  issued  a  statement 
showing  that  on  Dec  15  Canada  had  recruited 
197,600  men,  and  that  in  the  fifteen  days  since 
that  date  15,000  men  had  been  enlisted,  mak- 
ing the  total  of  enlistments  to  date  212,690 
men.  Of  these,  1 18^922  were  in  Europe. 
See  also 
Canada 

Canada— Commerce — European   war  ef- 
fects 
European  war — Prisoners — Canada 
European  war  —  UNmcD  States,  Rela- 
tions WITH — Pro-German  AcnvmES — 
Welland  Canal  case 

— Anti-German  riots 

Victoria  was  placed  under  martial  law  May 
10  as  a  result  of  renewed  attacks  on  Ger- 
man establishments  by  mobs  bent  on  avenging 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

— Horn,  Werner,  case 

Werner  Horn,  a  German,  attempted  Feb  2 
to  wreck  the  international  bridge  across  the 
St.  Croix  river  between  Vanceboro  and  St 
Croix,  N.*  B.  The  bridge  is  on  the  direct  line 
of  the  railroad  from  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  to  Montreal.  The  bridge  was 
only  slightly  damaged,  an  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite under  a  pier  on  the  Canadian  side  twist- 
ing a  steel  girder  and  displacing  a  few  ties. 
Train  service  was  held  up  only  slightly.  For- 
mal application  for  the  extradition  to  Canada 
of  Horn,  charged  with  "attempted  destruc- 
tion of  human  life,"  was  made  at  the  State 
Department  Feb  3  by  the  British  ambassa- 
dor. 

Horn  was  arrested  Feb  4,  charged  with 
defacing   and    injuring   buildings    in    Vane- 
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boro.  The  injury  to  the  buildings  was  caused 
by  the  shock  of  the  explosion  when  Horn  ex- 
ploded a  charge  of  dynamite  under  the  bridge. 
This  move  was  made  to  avoid  possible  com- 
plications in  further  detaining  the  dyna- 
miter without  a  formal  charge  having  been 
made  against  him.  Horn  was  removed  from 
Vanceboro,  Me.,  to  serve  a  sentence  of  30  days 
at  Machias  for  the  damage  the  explosion 
caused  on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  border. 
The  case  was  thereby  ended  so  far  as  the  State 

is  concerned.  «  •    •  t 

Formal  acknowledgment  of  Great  Bntams 
application  for  the  extradition  of  Horn  was 
received  by  the  British  Embassy  from  the 
State  Department  Feb  10.  The  case  now 
passes  from  the  realm  of  diplomacy,  until  the 
agent  of  the  Canadian  Government  is  able  to 
establish  a  prima  facie  case  against  Horn  be- 
fore a  United  States  Commissioner  in  the 
District  of   Machias. 

Three  indictments  charging  the  illegal  trans- 
portation of  dynamite  in  interstate  commerce 
were  returned  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  m 
Boston,  Mar  2,  against  Werner  Horn.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  the  offense  is  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $2000. 
Horn  was  arrested  Mar  7  and  taken  to  Bangor 
the  following  day  for  arraignment.  The  com- 
missioner decided  in  Bangor.  Mar  9,  that  the 
indictment  warrant,  which  was  the  only  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  prosecution,  was  sufhaent 
basis  for  holding  the  prisoner.  The  motion 
of  the  defense  for  the  release  of  Horn  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  belligerent  engaged  m 
an  act  of  war  and  not  amenable  to  the  courts 
of  this  country  was  denied.  Hofn  was  taken 
to  Boston,  Mar  25,  to  be  tried  in  the  Federal 
Court.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by 
Horn's  counsel  to  obtain  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus    from    the   two    United    States   court 

^Horn's  application  in  Boston  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  taken  under  advisement 
by  Federal  Judge  Morton  on  Apr  23,  after  a 
hearing  on  the  Government's  demurrer  to  the 
petition.  The  Government  attorneys  intend- 
ed that  to  grant  the  petition  would  m^n 
that  the  United  States  would  have  no  rights 
which  it  could  enforce  as  a  neutral  nation 
against  a  member  of  the  Gorman  army. 
Horn's  counsel  argued  that  international  law 
controlled  the  case  as  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  individual,  was  responsible 
for  Horn's  offense  of  illegally  transporting, 
between  States,  the  explosive  with  which  he 
tried  to   destroy  the   international  bridge   at 

Vanceboro,  Me.  «     .      r*    . 

Horn  refused.  June  28,  in  Boston,  ^  to 
plead  to  three  Federal  indictments  charging 
illegal  transportation  of  dynamite  from  New 
York  to  Maine.  Pleas  of  not  guilty  were  en- 
tered by  direction  of  the  court.  The  case  was 
continued  until  September. 

Horn  filed  an  agpeal  in  Boston,  Sept  27.  from 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Court  in  denying 
his  release  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Through  his  counsel  the  prisoner  questioned 
the  regularity  of  the  extradition  proceedings 
by   which   he   was    removed    from   Mame   to 


Boston,  and  also  the  refusal  of  the  court  to 
permit  him  to  invoke  the  law  of  nations,  or 
present  a  commission  as  an  officer  of  the  Ger- 
man army  in  defense  of  his  actions.  Horn 
made  a  general  allegation  of  error  by  all  the 
judges  and  magistrates  who  had  acted  in  the 
proceedings  since  his  arrest. 

— ^Internment  of  enemy  aliens 

Fritz  Clause,  a  German  prisoner,  was  shot 
dead  and  four  other  prisoners,  said  to  be  Ger- 
mans, were  seriously  wounded  during  an  al- 
tercation with  guards  at  the  alien  enemy  in- 
ternment camp  near  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia, 
Jtme  24.  Only  meagre  details  of  the  shoot- 
ings were  received,  but  they  are  said  to  have 
followed  an  assault  upon  one  of  the  guards 
started  after  some  of  the  prisoners  had  at- 
tempted to  escape. 

— Spies 

Louisa  Marksfelt,  19  years  old,  who  had 
been  under  arrest  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  since  May 
26,  admitted  to  the  police  that  she  was  a  Ger- 
man spy,  June  12.  She  refused,  however,  to 
give  the  names  of  any  of  her  confederates. 
She  was  remanded  to  jail  for  a  week,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  was  expected  applica- 
tion would  be  made  for  her  internment.  She 
was  said  to  have  paid  visits  during  the  winter 
to  the  various  military  camps  and  to  have 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Canadian 
West. 


See 


DARDANELLES 


European   War — Turkish   Operations — 
Dardanelles 

DENMARK 

Denmark  sent  to  Italy,  Germany  and 
Austria,  following  their  declaration  of  war, 
May  23,  formal  notification  of  her  determina- 
tion to  maintain  strict  neutrality. 

A  Renter  dispatch  from  Copenhagen,  June 
17,  said  the  Danish  Folkething,  or  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  unanimously  resolved 
to  support  the  Ministry  in  its  policy  of  abso- 
lute neutrality. 

EGYPTIAN  OPERATIONS 

January 

The  Turks  invading  Egypt  claimed  the  sur- 
render of  a  number  of  tribesmen  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  of  occupation  in  Egypt  on  Ja  13. 
They  also  claimed  that  British  forces,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  3  gunboats,  were  defeated 
at  Kurna,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers  on  Ja  21.  Fighting  was  re- 
ported at  El  Kantara,  5  miles  from  the  Suez 
Canal,  on  the  26th.  The  Turks  were  said  to 
have  an  army  of  120,000  men.  Reports  from 
Cairo,  Ja  28,  declared  conflicts  to  have  been 
merely  slight  skirmishes. 

February 

The  second  Australian  contingent  arrived  in 
Egypt  and  joined  the  first  contingent  Feb  3. 

During  the  night  of  Feb  2  the  Turks  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Suez  Canal  near  Tous- 
soum,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Suez.  They 
were  permitted  to  bring  bridging  material  to 
the  bank  of  the  canal  unmolested,  but  directly 
they  started  bridging  operations  they  were  at- 
tacked,  and   fled   in  disorder.    Several   were 
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drowned.  The  Turks  also  attacked  on  the  £1 
Kantara  front,  forty  miles  south  of  Port  Said, 
at  daylight  Feb  3.  They  were  easily  repulsed, 
losing  sixteen  killed  or  wounded  and  forty 
prisoners.  British  casualties  were  three  men 
wounded. 

Unofficial  reports  state  that  the  fighting  near 
Toussoum  was  by  far  the  most  important  en- 
gagement that  had  yet  taken  place  in  the  canal 
zone.  The  Turks  lost  eight  officers  and  282 
men  prisoners  and  many  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  canal.  Shells  twice  struck  the  Harding, 
aboard  which  ten  men  were  wotmded.  The 
other  British  losses  were  two  officers  and 
thirteen  men  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded. 
In  their  attack  on  El  Kantara  the  Turks  lost 
twenty-one  killed,  twenty-five  wotmded  and 
thirty-six  prisoners.  Later  in  the  day  the 
Turks  again  attacked  further  to  the  south  and 
sharp  rifle  shooting  followed.  The  Turks 
there  were  repulsed,  leaving  eight  dead.  The 
British  lost  one  officer  and  four  Indians  killed 
and  twenty- four  Indians  wotmded. 

The  Turks  renewed  their  attempt  to  cross 
the  canal  Feb  4  with  12,000  men  and  6  bat- 
teries, but  were  driven  off.  Great  Britain  had 
at  that  time  more  than  100,000  troops  in 
Egypt. 

A  force  of  200  who  were  prepanng  to  at- 
tack the  British  station  at  Tor,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  were  attacked  and 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  Feb  13  by  a 
British  force. 


In  Dec,  detachments  of  the  Senussi  (desert 
Mohamedans)  were  said  to  have  driven  a 
British  detachment  out  of  the  Sivwah  district, 
a  Lybyan  desert  oasis  300  miles  southwest  of 
Alexandria. 

PRANCE  j^^^^^ 

French  statistics  show  that  on  Jan  i,  191S, 
Germans  occupied  5.250,000  acres,  or  37  P«r 
cent  of  French  soil.  This  territory  with  its 
improvements  is  valued  at  $2,860,000,000. 

February 

The  Paris  police  Feb  i  seized  some  copies 
of  die  peace  prayer  of  the  Pope,  destined  to 
be  read  in  all  churches  on  Stmday,  Feb  7.  It 
was  explained  that  the  government  feared 
some  expressions  in  the  prayer  might  be  mis- 
understood. MonEsignor  Amette  interpreted 
the  text  to  the  authorities,  whereupon  the  em- 
bargo on  the  prayer  was  promptly  with- 
drawn. ^     .. 

April 

The  recruiting  of  the  military  class  of  1917 
is  provided  for  in  a  bill  passed  Apr  2  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 


It  was  decided  by  the  cabinet  Apr  22  that 
children  made  orphans  by  the  war  should  be 
cared  for  and  educated  by  the  state.  A  com- 
mission representing  the  several  ministries 
concerned  will  be  appointed  to  examine  bills 
already  introduced  in  Parliament 

Eleven  Generals  of  Division  and  eighteen 
Generals  of  Brigade  were  placed  either  on  the 
reserve  or  retired  lists  Apr  22  to  make  way 
for  younger  and  more  active  men. 


November 
A  Government  bill  introduced  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  Nov  30,  calling  the  400,000 
youths  of  the  class  of  191 7  to  the  colors  for 
training  was  adopted  after  a  keen  fight  against 
the  measure  by  the  Socialists.  Gen.  Gallieni 
said  that  the  measure  was  one  of  prudence. 

December 
General  Joffre,  Dec  2,  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  the  French  armies, 
except  those  in  North  Africa,  including  Mo- 
rocco, and  dependent  ministry  colonies.  The 
appointment  was  made  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Minister  of'  War,  General  Gallieni,  and 
was  designed  to  insure  the  unity  of  direction 
of  war  operations. 


General  Joffre,   who   retained   direct  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  the  east  and  northeast, 
Dec  II,  designated  General  Edouard  de  Cu- 
rieres  de  Castelnau  as  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff.     General  Joffre   continued   in  general 
command  of  all  the  French  fronts. 
See  also 
American  ambulance  hospital 
Castelnau,  Gen.  Edouasd  de  Curieres  de 
European  war — Balkan  operations 
European  war — Wounded 
France 

Rockefeller    Foundation,    War    Relief 
Commission 

—Anglo-French  War  Council 

The  first  meeting  of  the  joint  Anglo-French 
War  Council  was  held  in  Paris,  Nov  17.  The 
British  taking  part  were  Premier  Asquith, 
A.  J.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty; 
David  Lloyd  George,  Minister  of  Munitions, 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  while  the  French  participants  were 
Premier  Briand,  General  Gallieni,  Minister 
of  War;  Admiral  Lacaze,  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  General  Joffre,  the  French  Commander 
in  Chief. 


Premier  Asquith,  Lord  Kitchener,  Secretary 
for  War,  and  Arthur  Balfour,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  with  naval  and  military  ad« 
visers,  conferred  at  Calais,  Dec  4,  with  Pre- 
mier Briand,  Gen.  Gallieni,  the  French  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  Admiral  Lacaze,  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  at  a  meeting  of  the  new 
allied  war  council. 

— Spies 

Louis  J.  Malvy,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
an  interview  printed  in  the  Paris  Le  Journal, 
Dec  12,  said: 

"The  secret  service  has  arrested  within  the 
army  zone  1125  persons,  accusing  them  of 
espionage.  Court-martials*  have  condemned  55 
to  death  and  have  sentenced  34  to  penal  servi- 
tude, 14  to  solitary  confinement,  29  to  prison. 
Of  the  735  persons  arrested  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  9  have  been  condemned  to  death 
and  33  sent  to  prison.  Many  are  awaiting 
trial." 

FRANCO-GERMAN  OPERATIONS 

January 

The    deadlock    along    the    Franco-German 

battle  line  remained  practically  unbroken  dur- 
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ing  January.    A  detailed  account  of  the  op- 
erations follows: 

The  French,  who  had  advanced  lo  miles 
into  upper  Alsace,  continued  their  fight  for 
Steinbach,  which  has  already  changed  hands 
5  times;  the  Germans  captured  a  British 
trench  at  Bethime,  and  claimed  progress  in 
the  Argonne  Qa  i).  On  the  2d  the  Ger- 
mans repulsed  attacks  at  Verdtm  and  Com- 
mercy.  The  French  shelled  a  train  at  the 
station  in  Altkirk,  Alsace  G&  3)  ^^  the  Ger- 
mans repulsed  a  French  attack  in  the  Ar- 
gonne. Heavy  rains  caused  a  slackening  of 
operations  all  along  the  line.  Steinbach  was 
retaken  by  the  French  (Ja  4)  and  the  Ger- 
man positions  west  of  Cernay  were  captured. 
A  strong  German  position  near  St.  Mihil,  in 
the  Argonne,  was  claimed  by  the  French  to 
have  been  taken  on  Ta  5;  on  the  same  day 
diey  made  a  strong  effort  to  regain  Lille.  The 
Germans  claimed  the  repulse  of  French  at- 
tacks in  the  Argonne  and  in  Alsace,  and  the 
capture  of  a  French  trench  at  Arras.  On 
the  6th  the  French  were  within  2j4  miles  of 
Altkirk  and  in  spite  of  bad  weather  made 
slight  gains.  Lieut.  Col.  Constantino  Garibaldi, 
grandson  of  the  Italian  patriot,  was  killed  in 
the  Argonne.  The  following  day  the  Germans 
gained  in  the  Argonne  while  the  French  re- 
ported severe  fighting  at  Lille.  On  the  8th 
the  French  claimed  gains  in  Alsace,  on  the 
Aisne  and  near  Soissons,  while  the  Germans 
announced  the  repulse  of  French  attacks  in 
the  Vosges  and  Argonne.  After  a  two  weeks' 
struggle  the  French  (Ja  9)  took  Perthes-les- 
Hurlus,  but  lost  Bum-le-Haut,  Alsace.  The 
Germans  retook  Steinbach  Ja  10. 

Fighting  took  place  at  Soissons  and 
at  Perthe  on  the  ilth,  the  Germans  again 
gaining  in  the  Argonne,  where  the  Germans 
placed  the  French  casualties  from  Ja  8-12  at 
3,500.  A  great  battle  witnessed  by  the  Kaiser 
raged  at  Soissons  from  the  14th  to  the  i6th. 
The  French  were  obliged  to  retreat  across 
the  Aisne  on  the  isth,  but  the  following  day, 
though  pushed  back  east  of  Soissons,  they 
took  the  town  of  St.  Paul  on  the  northeast, 
and  made  gains  from  Arras  to  Lille  and  in 
the  Argonne.  The  fighting  at  Soissons  be- 
came less  violent  on  the  17th,  weather  condi- 
tions causing  a  lull  on  the  i8th.  The  Ger- 
mans placed  the  Allies  casualties  for  the 
past  month  at  150,000.  The  French  reoccu- 
pied  La  Boiselle  on  the  i8th  and  claimed 
successes  near  St.  Mihil  on  the  19th.  The 
Germans  claimed  to  have  captured  trenches 
near  Arras  on  the  20th,  while  both  sides 
claimed  success  at  St.  Mihil  and  in  Alsace. 
By  the  21st  the  French  in  Alsace  were  within 
15  miles  of  the  Rhine.  The  Germans,  on  the 
22d,  made  heavy  attacks  to  recover  the  ground 
lost  in  the  Argonne  and  in  Alsace.  Aroimd 
Steinbach  the  battle  continued  till  the  25th. 
The  French  on  the  26th,  claimed  the  capture  of 
a  Bavarian  detachment  in  Lorraine,  while  the 
Germans  claimed  to  have  captured  1200  yards 
of  British  trenches  at  La  Basee.  The  fighting 
at  Craonne  which  began  on  the  25th  was  the 
most  violent  in  recent  months  on  the  western 
front.,  on  the  27th  the  Germans  claimed  the 
capture  of  French  trenches  on  a  front  of  1000 


metres  and  the  capture  of  iioo  prisoners.  The 
Germans  claimed  successes  in  Alsace  on  the 
following  day.  The  French  war  office  on  Ja  28 
estimated  the  German  losses  in  France  and 
Belgium  on  Ja  25,  26,  27  at  20,000  men.  A 
violent  effort  was  made  by  the  Germans  to 
celebrate  the  Kaiser's  birthday  by  a  victory 
(Ja  28)  but  according  to  French  reports  they 
were  repulsed  at  every  point. 

German  efforts  to  cross  the  Aisne  were  frus- 
trated by  the  French  and  their  attacks  on 
Soissons  were  twice  repulsed  Ja  29. 

The  Germans  severely  defeated  the  French 
in  the  Argonne  gaining  more  than  200  yords, 
they  claimed  to  have  practically  annihilated  the 
French  155th  Regiment  The  following  day 
the  Germans  claimed  to  have  captured  French 
trenches  between  La  Bassee  and  Bethune,  while 
the  French  claimed  that  at  La  Basse  British 
trenches  previously  lost  were  recaptured  and 
that  German  attacks  in  the  Argonne  were  re- 
pulsed. 

February 

Comparative  calm  prevailed  during  Feb  on 
this  front  Two  defeats  of  the  (Germans  be- 
tween the  canal  of  La  Bassee  and  Arras  were 
recorded  Feb  2. 

Paris  announced  the  capture  of  a  hill  near 
Hartmansweiler,  Kopf,  Alsace,  Feb  13,  and  re- 
ported notable  gains  at  various  points  on  the 
8th.  Germany  claimed  the  capture  of  Frendi 
trenches  between  La  Bassee  and  Bethune  Feb 
22. 

From  the  25th  to  the  28th  the  French  ad- 
vanced in  Champagne. 

March 

On  the  western  front  the  deadlock  of  Feb- 
ruary continued  through  March,  there  being 
few  significant  or  extended  engagements.  The 
long-heralded  allied  drive  at  the  German  lineb 
was  not  begun,  but  there  were  evidences  that 
it  was  approaching,  in  fact,  most  of  the  mili- 
tary movements  of  the  month  were  in  the 
nature  of  "jockey ings  for  position"  for  it. 

Neuve  Chapelle  was  captured  by  the  British, 
Mar  10.  Though  this  advance  was  a  gain  of 
only  two  miles  on  a  two-mile  front,  it  was 
the  greatest  advance  made  by  the  British  since 
fall.  The  fighting  was  said  to  be  the  most 
desperate  of  the  war.  The  British  claimed  to 
have  taken  1720  prisoners,  while  the  total 
(jerman  casualties  were  estimated  at  5000  dead 
and  13,000  wounded.  On  the  13th  the  C^ermans 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the 
ground  lost 

The  French  also  joined  in  the  action,  inflict- 
ing heavy  losses  on  the  Germans  near  Hart- 
mannsweiler  Kopf,  Alsace,  Mar  19.  They  cap- 
tured the  top  of  Hartmannsweiler  Kopf  Mar 
28.  The  Allies'  losses  were  estimated  at  about 
13,000  men  in  each  of  these  two  advances. 

April 

A  new  French  drive  against  the  German 
wedge  at  St.  Mihiel  was  begun  Apr  5.  This 
wedge  crossed  the  Meuse  between  the  fortress 
of  Verdun  and  Toul.  The  French  attacked 
from  the  north  and  south  in  the  hope  of 
compelling  the  St.  Mihiel  garrison  to  retreat 
to  escape  being  surrounded. 

During  the  second  week  in  April,  the  French 
made  considerable  progress  at  Flirey  and  Fres- 
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nes  and  Les  Eparges.  Heavy  losses  on  both 
sides  and  no  apparent  progress  marked  the 
third  week.  Paris  reported  the  recapture  of 
Hartmannsweiler  Kopf,  in  Alsace,  Apr  27,  the 
position  taken  by  the  Germans  two  days  be- 
fore, and  declared  that  French  forces  had 
progressed'  300  meters  down  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  also  announced  that 
the  German  attacks  near  Les  Eparges,  south- 
east of  Verdun,  had  been  checked. 

Dunkirk  Apr  30  received  nineteen  shells  of 
large  calibre.  Twenty  persons  were  killed  and 
forty-five  wounded.  Some  houses  were  de- 
stroyed. The  range  was  estimated  at  18  miles. 
The  British  Admiralty  announced  that  the 
position  of  the  German  guns  which  bombarded 
Dunkirk  had  been  verified  by  aircraft  recon- 
noissance,  and  that  twelve  small  and  two  large 
bombs  had  been  dropped. 

May 

Speaking  in  a  broad  sense,  the  western 
battlefront  in  Belgium,  France,  Lorraine  and 
Alsace  showed  no  essential  change  during  the 
month.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  line  of  the 
first  week  of  last  December  could  almost  be 
superimposed  upon  the  line  of  May.  The 
Germans  drew  no  nearer  to  Paris  during  the 
month  nor  to  Calais.  If  anything,  the  line  of 
May  was  just  a  little  further  back  from  the 
Channel  port. 

For  the  first  week  of  the  month  Ger- 
man successes  were  admitted  by  the  Allies. 
Then  came  the  reaction.  Steadily  throughout 
the  month  the  counter  attacks  of  the  French 
and  the  British  won  back  the  ground  lost 
in  the  last  week  of  April  and  a  little  more. 

In  addition,  attacks  north  of  Arras,  south 
of  the  earlier  fighting,  showed  gains  for  the 
Allies.  The  French  took  Carency,  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  and  parts  of  Ablain  and 
Souchez.  The  month  left  the  Allies  most 
optimistic.  They  were  rapidly  accumulating 
the  necessary  artillery  and  munitions  and, 
above  all,  more  men.  It  was  reported  on 
May  28  that  the  bulk  of  the  British  army  of 
2,000,000  had  not  yet  been  sent  to  France. 
A  part  of  it  had  gone,  however,  for  the  Cana- 
dian contingent  was  not  only  the  salvation  of 
the  day  around  Ypres  but  was  in  the  thick- 
est of  an  the  fighting.  Its  casualties  were 
very  heavy.  It  was  praised  in  official  orders 
and  in  a  message  sent  to  Premier  Borden  at 
Ottawa  from  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French 
at  the  front. 

June 

The  campaign  in  the  West  showed  no  strik- 
ing developments  during  June,  although  the 
fighting  was  spirited  at  all  times.  During  the 
first  week,  the  French  persistently  pursued 
their  offensive  in  the  vicinity  of  Lens,  creep- 
ing forward  a  few  hundred  yards  at  a  time. 
At  an  engagement  at  the  sugar  mill  at  Souchez 
the  losses  on  both  sides  were  particularly 
heavy.  East  of  Ypres  the  Germans  pushed 
their  lines  westward  a  hundred  yards  or  so. 
In  a  quick  drive  at  the  Aisne  the  French  cap- 
tured two  lines  of  German  trenches. 

The  section  north  of  Arras,  known  as  the 
"labyrinth,"  which  the  French  were  prepared 
to  take  at  any  cost,  was  the  scene  of  desperate 
fighting  for  three  weeks.    Pitfalls,  barricades, 


blind  alleys,  deathtraps  of  every  kind,  barred 
the  way  against  the  French  assailants,  who 
fought  without  a  stop,  day  or  night,  from  May 
30  to  June  17,  on  which  day  they  won  their  way 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  "labyrinth."  This 
victory  enabled  the  French  to  straighten  out 
their  line,  which  then  ran  east  of  Givenchy 
southward  to  a  point  northeast  of  Arras.  On 
the  2ist  the  French  claimed  the  final  occupa- 
tion of  the  "labyrinth"  and,  in  the  Alsace  re- 
gion, the  capture  of  Metzeral  and  four  minor 
points.  On  the  23d  they  captured  Sondemach, 
a  point  of  desperate  contention.  The  Ger- 
mans directed  fierce  counter-attacks  against 
the  "labyrinth"  positions  June  26,  and  on  the 
27th  claimed  that  positions  lost  to  the  French 
near  Souchez  on  June  13  had  been  regained. 

Sir  John  French  announced  a  slight  Brit- 
ish gain  at  Festubert,  northwest  of  La  Bass6e 
and  the  recapture  of  the  Chateau  Hooge, 
otherwise  the  English  positions  were  com- 
paratively quiet,  until  the  English,  in  the 
third  week  of  June  attacked  the  enemy  on  the 
east  frost  of  Ypres,  capturing  first  line 
trenches.  Fighting  also  occurred  between 
Festubert  and  La  Bassee.    * 

Later  in  the  month  came  reports  of  further 
French  activity  in  the  Mihiel  district  As- 
phyxiating bombs  and  flaming  liquids  were 
used  by  the  Germans  in  retaking  some  trenches 
on  the  heights  of  the  Meuse. 

Rheims  (June  17)  and  Dunkirk  (June  22) 

were  bombarded  by  the  Germans,  but  were 

not  greatly  damaged.  ,  , 

July 

Another  month  of  heavy  but  indecisive 
fighting  passed  on  the  western  battle  front. 

A  German  offensive  in  the  Argonne  region 
regained  ground,  east  of  the  Fey-en-Haye  and 
west  of  the  Moselle  River,  a  part  of  Arras 
being  bombarded  and  burned  on  the  6th. 
Desperate  fighting  continued  in  the  labyrinth, 
and  the  French  made  slight  gains  at  Souchez, 
St.  Mihiel  and  Le  Pretre.  During  the  sec- 
ond week  of  June  French  trenches  between 
Binaville  and  La  Four  de  Paris  were  taken 
with  more  than  25^  prisoners,  the  Germans 
advancing  from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  of  a 
mile  on  a  three-mile  front,  while  in  the  Le 
Pretre  forest  sector  the  (Germans  advanced 
on  a  front  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile, 
regaining  trenches  which  had  been  in  French 
hands  for  several  months.  On  the  heights 
of  the  Meuse  the  Germans  lost  a  line  of 
trenches  and  captured  a  French  blockhouse 
position  near  Haut-de-Rieupt  on  the  Mozelle, 
while  in  Alsace  on  the  Hilgen  Ridge  the 
French  recaptured  fortifications  recently  lost, 
but  lost  a  position  iivt  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Mihiel. 

(jains  by  the  Germans  marked  the  third 
week  of  the  month.  The  cemetery  to  the 
west  of  Souchez,  a  bitterly  contested  piece  of 
ground,  fell  to  the  Germans  who  also  cap- 
tured positions  north  of  the  railway  station. 
The  Cabaret  Rouge,  between  Souchez  and 
the  labyrinth,  also  fell  to  the  Germans  while 
near  Vienne-le-Chateau  they  captured  the 
hill  La  Fille  Morte.  In  the  region  of  Ban-de- 
Sapt,  the  French  recaptured  trenches  lost  in 
June  and  took  800  prisoners.     No  important 
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developments    took    place    during    the    third 
week. 

German  attacks  which  penetrated  the  French 
lines  north  of  Souchez  were  dislodged  except 
at  one  point.  At  Ban-de-Sapt  the  French  m 
a  night  attack  at  the  village  of  Launois  took 
825  prisoners  and  6  machine  guns.  A  French 
attack  north  of  Munster  in  Alsace,  was  re- 
pelled after  severe  fighting. 

August 

The  Franco-German  operations  showed  but 
slight  activity  in  August,  the  fighting  being 
carried  on  largely  by  bombs  and  hand- 
grenades  in  the  Arras  region.  No  consider- 
able gain^  however,  resulted,  the  Labyrinth 
and  adjoming  trenches  being  so  well  pre- 
pared for  defense  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  either  belligerent  to  make  progress. 

The  Crown  Prince's  Wiirtemburgers  claimed 
an  advance  which  brought  them  near  Bethin- 
court-Harcourt,  about  ten  miles  northwest  of 
Verdun,  where  the  artillery  showed  consider- 
able activity.  Otherwise  the  effort  to  further 
close  the  circle  about  Verdun  was  fruitless. 
Fighting  went  on  in  the  regions  east  of  St 
Michiel,  around  Flirey  and  in  the  forest  of 
Lc  Pretre. 

Violent  but  indecisive  fighting  took  place 
in  the  Vosges  district.  In  one  night  attack 
the  French  claimed  a  brilliant  victory  in  the 
capture  of  some  works  and  800  men  at  Bandee 
Sapt 

September 

It  is  probably  impossible  at  this  time  to 
^u^e  the  real  importance  of  the  allied  activ- 
ity in  the  western  theatre  during  Sept  Very 
likely  the  most  important  end  achieved  at  the 
outset  was  the  instantaneous  relief  afforded 
to  Russia.  The  great  blow  was  delivered 
on  the  morning  ox  Sept  25,  along  a  fifteen 
mile  front  in  Ohampagne,  of  about  two  miles 
in  Artois  by  the  French,  and  of  about  five 
miles  further  north  by  the  British.  Every- 
where the  movement  met  with  success.  The 
British  troops  swept  through  the  village  of 
Loos  and  up  to  the«crest  of  Hill  70,  while  the 
French  troops  passed  to  the  east  of  Souchez 
in  Artois  and  in  Champagne  captured  the  en- 
tire first  line  of  German  trenches  over  the 
fifteen  mile  front  along  which  they  charged. 

The  gains  of  the  first  two  days  were  the 
most  important  The  four  last  days  of  the 
month  were  attended  by  as  fierce  fighting,  but 
the  Germans  had  caught  their  breath  and 
were   exhibiting  more   effectual   resistance. 

October 
Oct  was  notable  on  the  western  front  for 
another  attempt  of  the  Allies  to  pierce  the 
German  lines.  The  attack  was  directed  against 
two  points,  the  town  of  Lens  in  Artois,  an 
important  railway  center,  and  in  the  Cham- 
paigne  on  the  Challerange-Bazancourt  rail- 
road. Although  some  ground  was  gained  nei- 
ther of  these  attacks  was  successful,  both  the 
town  and  the  railroad  remaining  in  German 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  the  attack  on  Lens,  which  was  opened 
toward  the  end  of  Sept  by  a  terrific  bom- 
bardment of  the  German  trenches,  the  plan  of 
attack  was  to  drive  at  two  points,  form  a 
salient  in  the  enemy's  line,  and  crush  the  sides 


of  the  salient  Though  the  British,  at  the 
end  of  Sept  had  captured  Loos  and  Hill  70, 
two  miles  north-west  of  Lens,  and  the  French 
had  advanced  from  Neuville  St.  Vast,  to  Hill 
140  and  the  heights  of  Vimy,  three  miles 
south  of  Lens,  they  were  not  able  either  to 
reach  their  immediate  objective  or  to  break 
the  German  line.  However,  the  positions, 
taken  by  the  Allies,  if  held,  might  lead  to  the 
retreat  of  the  Germans  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  points  aimed  at,  and  might  involve  the 
German  retirement  from  Lens  and  La  Basset 
threaten  their  position  at  Lille,  and  give  the 
Allies  possession  of  the  Paris-Arras-Dunkirk 
railroad. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Champagne,  the  French 
attacked  the  railroad  between  Challerange 
and  Bazancourt,  an  important  line  of  com- 
munication supplying  the  German  front  from 
Rheims  to  Soissons.  They  made  gains  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  on  a  fifteen  mile  front,  cap- 
turing the  town  of  Tahure,  the  point  of  sup- 
port in  the  German  second  line  of  trenches, 
Oct  5,  and  occupying  positions  some  two  miles 
from  the  railroad.  At  one  point  they  even 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  railroad  but  were 
driven  back.  Vigorous  German  cotmter  offen- 
sives prevented  further  important  gains  by  the 
French.  120,000  Germans  were  said  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  two  attacks. 

On  other  sections  of  the  line,  between  Reh- 
felsen  and  Sudelkops,  on  the  summit  of  Hart- 
mansweilerkopf  and  on  the  Wuenheim  road 
the  Germans  made  slight  gains. 

November 

Little  gain  for  either  side  was  made  on  the 
western  front  in  Nov.  The  Germans  with- 
stood the  allied  attacks  and  even  regained 
some  lost  ground,  notably  the  Butte  de  Ta- 
hure, which  they  took  with  1400  prisoners. 
The  French,  on  their  side,  took  and  held 
in  part  a  strongly  organized  group  of  trenches, 
about  1200  by  250  yards  in  area,  on  Hill  igd 
This  ground  was  known  as  "La  Courtine." 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month  strong  German 
reinforcements  were  reported  behind  the 
Arras-Armentieres  line. 

In  Artois  fighting  on  a  small  scale  was 
kept  up  throughout  the  month.  Lens  was 
heavily  bombarded  by  the  French  and  the 
Labyrinth  was  again  the  scene  of  heavy  fight- 
ing. German  gains  were  reported  at  Neuville 
St.  Vast  and  elsewhere. 

Grenades  were  extensively  used,  and  mining 
increased  as  a  method  of  warfare.  The  Ger- 
mans continued  to  use  jets  of  liquid  fire. 

December 

But  little  was  accomplished  by  either  side 
on  the  western  frontier  during  December,  the 
rumored  German  offensive  not  materializing. 
By  hard  fighting,  the  Germans  won  back  some 
of  the  September  gains  of  the  French  in  the 
Champagne  region,  between  Sousain  and  Ta- 
hure, but  counter  attacks  prevented  them  from 
securing  a  firm  position  in  this  region. 

Mines  were  frequently  used  by  both  sides 
along  the  whole  western  front  Two  mines 
were  sprung  by  the  British  near  Givenchy, 
and  while  the  craters  were  being  consolidated 
ten  British  soldiers  were  buried  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  counter  German  mine.    Similarly, 
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the  Germans  responded  to  a  French  mine  east 
of  Bois  Frangois. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  Hartmansweiler- 
kopf  became  the  scene  of  severe  fighting, 
in  which  the  French  were  at  first  success- 
ful, capturing  the  summit  with  1200  pils- 
ers,  and  later  more  trenches  with  500  addi- 
tional prisoners.  The  Germans  reported  sub* 
sequently  that  they  had  retaken  the  summit 
with  1500  prisoners.  The  month  ended  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  gun  fire  in  many 
places  along  the  line. 

GERMANY 

January 
Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  the  German  Socialist, 
on  Ja  I  issued  an  appeal  to  all  newspapers  and 
all  labor  leaders  to  end  the  war. 


On  the  3d  Lieut.-Gen.  Count  von  Moltke 
was  named  as  chief  of  the  German  supple- 
mentary staff. 

The  German  Federal  Council  on  Ja  26,  'i5» 
forbade  all  dealings  in  corn,  wheat  and  flour; 
decreed  the  confiscation  on  F  i  of  all  private 
stocks  at  a  fixed  price,  and  directed  municipal- 
ities to  set  aside  supplies  of  preserved  meats. 
Previous  regulations  had  provided  a  maximum 
price  on  potatoes  and  other  products,  and  in 
Berlin  "bread-baskets"  in  restaurants  were 
forbidden ;  wheat  bread  must  have  10  per  cent 
rye,  and  flour  must  be  milled  with  but  75  per 
cent,  of  wheat.  Germany  normally  produces 
less  wheat  but  more  rye  and  oats  than  home 
consumption  requires;  considerable  grain  is 
imported  ordinarily  from  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
kan states.  Other  food  stuffs  are  not  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities. 

February 

Admiral  von  Pohl,  chief  of  the  Admiralty 
Staff,  was  selected  as  successor  to  Admiral 
von  Ingenohl,  whose  removal  from  command 
of  the  German  battle  fleet  was  made  knows 

^^^  ^-  March 

The  French  government  estimated,  Mar  i, 
tfiat  Germany  had  1,880,000  men  on  the  western 
front  and  2,080,000  on  the  eastern. 

May 
Reports  from  German  sources  received  at 
Amsterdam  May  16  stated  that  the  Kaiser 
had  decided  to  deprive  British  royalties  of 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  in  reply  to  the 
action  of  King  George  in  depriving  German 
royalties  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 


Germany  issued  a  statement  May  24  de- 
claring that  she  would  stand  by  Austria  in 
her  war  with  Italy. 


After  the  Reichstag  spent  several  hours 
May  29  discussing  measures  of  war  relief 
for  the  poorer  classes,  with  a  marked  ab- 
sence of  party  discord,  Fricdrich  Ebert,  •  a 
Socialist  leader,  read  a  declaration  denounc- 
ing Italy  and  avowing  the  loyalty  of  the  So- 
cialist party. 


The  Reichsameiger  of  Berlin  published 
(May  31)  an  order  calling  to  the  colors  all 
ifirst-class  members  of  the  Landsturm,  or  the 


final  reserve  forces,  not  previously  summoned. 
This  order  did  not  apply  to  Bavaria.  Ger- 
mans in  Germany  must  report  between  June 
8  and  June  10,  Germans  outside  of  Germany 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  official  "Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung"  declared  June  24  that,  notwidistand- 
ing  reports  to  the  contrary,  during  the  whole 
war  no  hostile  government  had  approached 
Germany,   directly  or  indirectly,  with  peace 

°«f"'-  August 

Reviewing  the  first  year  of  the  war  the 
Berlin  newspapers  pointed  out  that  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  central  powers  was  free  from 
invaders,  except  for  small  strips  in  Alsace 
and  Galicia,  while  the  German  armies  in  the 
West  occupied  53,000  square  kilometers  (a 
square  kilometer  equals  .3&1  of. a  square  mile), 
including  Belgium  and  the  most  valuable  part 
of  France.  In  addition  to  this  territory,  the 
Austro-German  allies  occupied,  150,000  square 
kilo...eters  in  the  East,  including  the  entire 
governments  of  Courlaad,  Kovno,  Suwalki, 
Lomza,  Flock,  Kilicz,  Piotrkow,  Radom  and 
Kieice  as  well  as  large  parts  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Warsaw  and  Lublin.  The  total  con- 
quered territory  is  twice  the  area  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  September 

A  dispatch  to  Renter's  Telegram  Company, 
Sept  8,  said:  'Tt  is  officially  announced  that 
the  military  law  will  be  modified  to  enable  the 
re-examination  of  those  persons  previously 
exempt  from  militarjr  service  on  account  of 
physical  unfitness,  with  a  view  to  their  pos- 
sible fitness  for  duty  at  the  present  time. 

November 
The  Emperor  William  arrived  at  Vienna, 
Nov  29,  on  his  first  visit  to  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  since  the  beginning  •f  the  war. 
See  also 
Dyes 

European  war — Balkan  operations 
European  war — Prisoners — Germany 
European  war — United  States  relations 

WITH — German-Americans 
Germany 
Von  Tirpitz,  Adml.  Alfred  P.  Frieorich 

— Colonies 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  of  German  Colonial  possessions  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Entente  Allies  during 
the  war,  according  to  an  official  estimate 
given  out  July  14  by  A.  Bonar  Law,  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies. 

— Lonsdale,  William,  case 

U.  S.  Ambassador  Gerard  and  Minister  Van 
Dvke  were  asked  to  intercede  (Ja  2)  for  the 
life  of  Private  Lonsdale,  a  British  prisoner 
under  sentence  of  death  for  striking  a  German 
officer.  Lonsdale's  sentence  was  said  to  have 
been  commuted  to  20  years  on  the  nth. 

The  Supreme  Military  Court  Apr  28  con- 
firmed the  sentence  of  death  imposed  on  Dec 
29  on  William  Lonsdale.  The  verdict  of  the 
court  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  Emperor 
William.  Ronald  B.  Harvey,  Second  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Embassy,  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  court. 
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Major-Gen.  Sam  Hughes,  Minister  of  Mili- 
tia and  Defence,  declared  in  Ottawa,  Can.,  May 
I  that  if  Lonsdale  were  executed,  similar  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  Canadian  Government 
against  the  three  German  prisoners  who  Apr 
30  attacked  their  guards  at  Kingston. 

— Spies 

The  Swiss  Federal  authorities  were  in- 
formed Oct  14  that  Emperor  William  had  par- 
doned the  Swiss  bicvclist,  C.  A.  Doerflinger, 
who  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  German 
court-martial  on  a  charge  of  espionage. 

— War  lone  and  blockade  controversy 

Germany  announced  Feb  4  that  after  Feb 
18  she  would  consider  the  waters  about  the 
British  Isles  a  "war  zone,"  that  enemy  ships 
in  those  waters  would  be  destroyed  and  that 
neutral  vessels  were  warned  to  avoid  these 
waters.  The  Z9ne  does  not  include  the  seas 
directly  adjacent  to  any  neutral  countries  in 
Europe.    The  German  proclamation  said: 

The  waters  around  Great  Britain,  including  the 
whole  of  the  English  Channel,  are  declared  hereby 
to  be  included  within  the  zone  of  war  and  that 
after  the  i8th  instant  all  enemy  merchant  vessels 
encountered  in  these  waters  will  be  destroyed,  eren 
if  it  may  not  be  possible  always  to  save  their  crews 
and  passengers. 

Within  rhis  war  zone  neutral  vessels  are  exposed 
to  danger,  since,  in  view  of  the  misuse  of  the 
neutral  flags  ordered  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  31st  ult.  and  of  the  hazards  of  naval 
warfare,  neutral  vessels  cannot  always  be  prevented 
from  suffering  from  the  attacks  intended  for  enemy 
ships. 

The  routes  of  navigation  around  the  north  of  the 
Shetland  islands,  in  the  eastern  strip  of  the  North 
sea  and  in  a  strip  30  miles  wide  along  the  Dutch 
coast,  are  not  open  to  the  danger  zone. 

Greece  on  Feb  9  and  the  Netherlands  Feb 
15  presented  notes  to  Germany  protesting 
against  the  war  zone  decree.  Holland  at  the 
same  time  told  Great  Britain  that  the  use  of 
the  Dutch  colors  by  British  merchantmen 
would  be  an  abuse  of  neutral  flags. 

In  a  communication  transmitted  by  the 
American  ambassador  at  London  Feb  16,  Ger- 
many offered  to  withdraw  the  war  zone  order 
if  Great  Britain  would  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  food  for  the  civil  population  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  German  blockade  of  British  waters  be- 
gan Feb  18  with  the  sinking  of  the  British 
collier  Dulwich  and  the  French  steamer  Ville 
de  Lille,  The  final  British  note  to  Wash- 
ington offered  statistics  to  prove  American 
commerce  had  not  been  seriously  injured. 

The  German  reply  to  the  protest  of  the 
United  States  against  the  proclamation  of  a 
war  zone  in  all  British  waters  was  made  pub- 
lic Feb  19.  The  Government  made  no  conces- 
sions regarding  the  blockade  order  and  de- 
clared that  British  naval  methods  forced  the 
adoption  of  retaliatory  methods. 

5*^^  also 

EUKOPEAN  WAK  —  NaVAL  OPERATIONS  —  In 
BIXKKAOE  ZONE  —  MERCHANTMEN  DE- 
STROYED 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

January 

An  army  order,  issued  Ja  i,  created  6  armies 

of  3  army  corps  each,  a  total  of  about  720,000 

men.    This  showed  that  Kitchener's  volunteers 

had  been  merged  with  the  regular  army,  and 


indicated  that  800,000  men  would  soon  be  at 
the  front. 


Lord  Haldane  was  bitterly  attacked  as  pro- 
German  on  the  4th. 

The  first  auction  sale  of  ships  under  a  prize 
court  ruling  was  held  in  London  Ja  5,  4  Ger- 
man ships  being  sold. 

Lord  Kitchener  told  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  6th,  that  2,000,000  men  would  be  required 
for  the  war. 

February 

William  Redmond,  member  of  Pai'liament 
for  Clare,  East,  and  brother  of  John  Red- 
mond, the  Irish  leader  in  Parliament,  was 
commissioned  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Irish 
regiment  Feb  9. 

March 

The  officers  and  crews  of  British  warships 
present  at  the  capture  or  destruction  of  any 
armed  hostile  ship  will  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  prize  money,  calculated  at  £5  ($25)  for 
each  person  on  board  the  enemy  vessel  at  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement  This  order  in 
council  was  promulgated  Mar  2. 

British  aeroplanes.  Mar  4,  were  said  to  be 
equipped  with  a  new  kind  of  bomb  suspended 
from  a  wire.  Running  on  a  reel  supplied  with 
a  length  indicator,  this  wire  can  be  let  out 
a  mile.  When  attacking  a  hostile  Zeppelin  or 
aeroplane  the  aviator  circles  until  he  is  exactly 
above  the  enemy.  He  attempts  to  drag  his 
bomb  across  the  hostile  craft  and  thus  ex- 
plode it. 

Admiral  Sir  Hedworth  Meux  was  appointed. 
Mar  s,  to  replace  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Jelli- 
coe  as  commander  of  the  British  Home  Fleet. 


Major-Gen.  Sir  William  Robert  Robertson, 
Quartermaster-General  on  the  staff  of 
Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French,  with  the  tem- 
porary rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  was  pro- 
moted, Mar  21,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  to  succeed  Major-Gen.  Sir 
Archibald  James  Murray. 

April 

The  Independent  Labor  party  Apr  6  in 
Norwich,  England,  by  a  vote  of  234  to  9, 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the^  action 
of  certain  party  members  who  have  assisted  in 
recruiting,  and  at  the  same  time  speaking  in 
justification  of  the  war  and  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Liberal  government  which  led  to 
it  It  was  announced  Apr  5  that  the  party  had 
accepted  a  resolution  declaring  it  was  the  duty 
of  labor  to  secure  peace  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment 


Chancellor  Lloyd  George,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Apr  21,  said  that  thirty- 
six  British  divisions,  approximately  750,00a 
men,  were  on  the  Continent,  although  the  orig- 
inal plan  called  for  only  six. 

The  following  official  statement  was  issued 
Apr  22  in  Amsterdam  in  behalf  of  the  British 
Government:  "All  shipping  between  Holland 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  stopped  for  the 
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time  being.     No  ships  will  leave  the  United 

Kingdom   for   Holland   after   to-day.  Ships 

from   Holland   will  not  be  admitted  to   the 
United  Kingdom  after  to-day. 


The  British  Government  Apr  27  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  to  foreign  ports 
in  Europe,  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the 
Black  Sea,  excepting  French,  Russian,  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  ports.  The  Russia  Baltic 
ports  are  included  in  the  prohibition. 


"When  the  proper  time  comes,  due  repara- 
tion will  be  exacted  on  those — ^whatever  their 
position  or  their  antecedents — ^if  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  have  violated  all  the  rules 
and  usages  of  civilised  warfare,"  said  Pre- 
mier Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons  May 
5  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  treatment 
of  British  prisoners  by  Germany.  He  added 
that  a  careful  record  of  events  was  being 
kept  and  of  evidence  which  could  be  ob- 
tained, in  order  that,  when  the  proper  hour 
came,  proper  punishment  might  be  meted  out. 

May 

An  official  announcement  by  the  Britisn 
War  Office,  in  connection  with  the  appeal  by 
Lord  Kitchener  for  more  men  for  the  army, 
May  19,  said  that  it  had  been  decided  that 
recruits  enlisting  into  the  regular  army  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  shall  be  accepted 
up  to  the  age  of  40  years  and  that  the  mini- 
mum standard  height  for  such  recruits 
shall  be  5  feet  2  inches  for  the  infantry. 
This  decision  applied  also  to  enlistments  into 
the  territorial  force. 

June 

Casualties  among  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  serving  at  the  front  reached  a 
total  of  thirteen,  June  2.  Two  of  the  men 
were  killed,  nine  wounded  and  two  are  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  two  members  killed  were 
William  G.  C  Gladstone,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gladstone,  and  Charles  O'Neill,  repre- 
sentative for  South  Armagh. 


The  British  government  June  24  decided  to 
allow  prisoners  of  war  to  help  in  the  harvest- 
ing of  crops  near  places  where  they  are  under 
detention  This  outside  labor  will  be  per- 
formed only  under  specified  conditions. 

The  supplementary  naval  estimates,  issued 
June  26,  provided  for  the  addition  of  another 
50,000  officers  and  men  to  the  navy.  This 
would  bring  the  total  personnel  for  the  year 
up  to  300,000  officers  and  men.  The  last  vote, 
raising  it  to  250,000  men,  was  made  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Augiisi 
Parton,  Harrington  and  Whitehaven,  in 
Cumberland,  England,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  were 
bombarded  between  4.30  and  5.20  A.  M.,  Aug. 
16,  by  a  German  submarine.  The  British  an- 
nouncement declared  there  was  no  material 
damage,  the  German  declared  a  benzol  ware- 
house was  destroyed. 

September 

According  to  an  official  report  issued  by  the 

Stationery  Office,  London,  Sept  9,  three  mfl- 

lion  war  posters  had  been  printed  for  the  Gov- 


ernment at  a  cost  of  $37,500.  There  had  also 
been  issued  22,000,000  leaflets.  More  than  a 
million  copies  of  the  Blue  Book  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  "Great  Britain  and  the 
European  Crisis,"  issued  at  2  cents,  had  been 
sold.  Besides  the  English  version  there  were 
issues  in  French,  German,  Portuguese,  Span- 
ish, Dutch,  Swedish,  Russian,  Italian,  Danish 
and  Roumanian. 


It  was  officially  announced  Sept  13  that 
Admiral  Sir  Percy  M.  Scott,  former  Director 
of  Naval  Gunnery  Practice,  had  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  gunnery  defenses  of 
London  against  attacks  by  aircraft. 

Sir  Percy  Scott  has  been  considered  for 
some  time  the  leading  gunnery  expert  of  the 
British  navy  and  has  gained  no  little  prom- 
inence by  his  disparaging  attacks  on  the 
modern  battleships  and  dreadnought.  On 
November  4,  1914,  Sir  Percy  was  assigned  to 
special  du^  on  the  stationary  training  ship 
President  in  the  Thames. 


Earl  Kitchener,  in  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  Sept  15,  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  German  attadcs  with  gas,  liquid 
fire,  and  asphyxiating  shells,  lacking,  as  they 
did  now,  the  element  of  surprise,  had  failed 
in  their  object  and  lost  much  of  their  offensive 
value  owing  to  the  steps  taken  to  cotmteract 
them.  He  announced  that  eleven  divisions  of 
the  new  army  had  reinforced  Field  Marshal 
French's  force  in  France,  and  others  would 
follow  quickly.  He  also  spoke  optimistically 
of  the  situation  on  the  various  fronts,  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  "the  Germans  had  shot 
their  bolr^  in  their  offensive  against  Russia 
without  achieving  their  object  of  destroying 
the  Russian  armv.  As  far  as  the  Turks  were 
concerned,  Lord  Kitchener  said,  there  was 
an  abundance  of  evidence  of  "the  process  of 
demoralization  having  set  in."  In  Meso- 
potamia the  resistance  of  the  Turks  had  ter- 
minated. 

Without  referring  directly  to  conscription, 
the  War  Minister  said  provision  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  army  in  1916  was  causing 
anxious  thought,  owing  to  the  falling  off  re- 
cently in  the  number  of  recruits  offering 
themselves  for  service,  and  he  promised  an 
impartial  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of  keep- 
ing the  armies  up  to  their  full  strength. 

The  East  Coast  Raid  Committee,  appointed 
Jan,  1915,  concluded  its  investigations  of  the 
claims  submitted  and  presented  its  final  re- 
port to  the  Treasury,  Sept  24.  The  investi- 
gations covered  the  bombardment  of  Hartle- 
pool, Scarborough,  and  Whitby  and  the  four- 
teen air  raids  previous  to  June  15.  The  num- 
ber of  claims  for  personal  injury  reported  on 
was  697,  of  which  178  were  xatau  cases,  while 
the  number  of  property  claims  investigated 
was  10,297. 


The  amount  of  prize  money  for  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  navy,  which  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  war,  was  said  by  the  Morning 
Post  Oct  2  to  be  $20,000,000.  None  of  this 
had  been  distributed. 
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Major  General  Sir  Archibald  James  Mur- 
ray was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Gen- 
eral stafiF  at  Army  Headquarters  in  London, 
according  to  the  London  Times,  Oct  6. 

The  British  government  announced  Nov  6 
that  Lord  Kitchener  had  left  England  for  a 
short  visit  to  the  eastern  theater  of  war.  This 
announcement  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  he 
had  gone  to  India,  to  check  an  uprising  in 
Hyderabad,  but  the  story  was  immediately 
denied  by  Great  Britain  and  the  denial  sub- 
stantiated Nov  21  by  the  arrival  of  Kitchener 
at  Athens.  After  a  conference  with  the  King 
of  Greece,  Kitchener  went  to  Rome,  Nov  26, 
where  he  conferred  with  Premier  Salandra 
and  Sec.  Sonnino,  and  thence  to  Paris,  Nov 
29. 

The  London  Globe,  which  was  suppressed 
by  the  police  on  Nov  6  for  insisting  that 
Kitchener  had  resigned  notwithstanding  the 
warning  of  the  official  Press  Bureau,  resumed 
publication  Nov  22,  apologizing  for  its  re- 
grettable misstatement. 


It  was  officially  announced  Nov  12  that 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  had  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  and  would  join  the  army  in  France. 

Mr.  Churchill  in  his  letter  of  resignation 
explained  that  he  approved  the  formation  of 
a  small  War  Council,  and  appreciated  the  in- 
tention which  Premier  Asquith  expressed  to 
include  him  among  its  members.  He  foresaw 
the  difficulties  that  the  Premier  would  have 
to  face  in  its  composition,  he  said,  and  he 
made  no  complaint  because  the  scheme  was 
changed ;  but  with  the  change  his  work  in  the 
Government  naturally  closed.  He  said  he 
could  not  accept  a  position  of  general  respon- 
sibility for  a  war  policy  without  any  effec- 
tive share  in  its  guidance  and  control,  and 
did  not  feel  able  in  times  like  these  to  remain 
in  well-paid  inactivity. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  for  some  months  had  been 
the  most  severely  criticised  member  of  the 
government  and  who  had  been  held  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  loss  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Christopher  Cradock's  fleet  in  the  Pacific 
the  destruction  by  submarines  of  the  British 
cruisers  Cressy,  Hogue  and  Aboukir,  the  Ant- 
werp expedition  and  the  initiation  of  the  naval 
attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  delivered  a  speech 
in  his  own  defense  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Nov  15. 

He  denied  his  personal  responsibility  for  the 
failure  at  Antwerp  or  the  Dandanelles.  dc- 
t:laring  Asquith,  Grey.  Fisher  and  Kitchener 
were  all  consulted.  He  intimated  that  he  did 
not  receive  the  full  support  of  Lord  Fisher  in 
the  Dandanelles  expedition.  Approbation  in- 
creased in  volume  as  he  answered  one  charge 
after  another,  and  he  concluded  amidst  a 
hurricane  of  applause,  while  members  of  all 
political  parties  crossed  the  House  to  congrat- 
ulate him. 


successor  was  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  First  Army  in  the 
west  since  the  expeditionary  force  landed. 
Sir  John  French  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  sixteen  months'  ser- 
vices at  the  front  was  created  viscount  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Premier  Asquith  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Dec  21,  that  Lieut-Gen.  Sir 
William  R.  Robertson,  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  had  been  recalled  from  France  to  be- 
come Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff  at  Army 
Headquarters  in  London  in  place  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  who  was  about  to 
receive  an  important  command. 


It  was  announced,  Dec  16,  that  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  John  French  had  been  relieved 
at  his  own  request  of  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  France  and  Flanders.     His 


Premier  Asquith  made  his  long-expected 
statement  on  the  Allies'  military  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Dec  21,  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  a  "supplementary 
estimate"  providing  for  the  raising  of  the 
numericfil  strength  of  the  British  army  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000  men.  He  declared  that 
over  1,250,000  British  fighting  forces  were 
then  in  various  theaters  of  the  war. 

Although  the  Premier  did  not  put  himself 
on  record  as  either  for  or  against  conscrip* 
tion,  John  Redmond,  leader  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists, at  the  close  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speech, 
flung  a  bombshell  by  declaring  that  the  Na- 
tionalists would  oppose  conscription  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  John  Dillon  fol- 
lowed with  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  British 
war  leadership. 

The  House  of  C^ommons,  Dec  22,  passed  the 
bill  increasing  the  strength  of  the  British  army 
to  4,000,000  men.    The  army  bill  was  passed  in 
committee    of    the    whole,    after    a    fourteen 
hours'  sitting.     The  newly  authorized  armv. 
H.  J.  Tennant,  Parliamentary  Sec.  of  the  War 
Office,  stated,  was  the  largest  army  ever  raised 
in  England.    He  said  that  under  modern  war 
conditions  it  was  necessary  to  have  at  home 
in  reserve  1.8  men  for  every  soldier  in  the 
field.    This  estimate  was  based  on  the  monthly 
wastage  of  15  per  cent. 
See  also 
Beatty,  Vice-Adml.  Sir  David 
Boy    scouts;    Commodity   prices;    Mili- 
tary CROSS 
EXJROPEAN     WAR — BaLKAN    OPERATIONS 

European  war — Losses — Great  Britain 
Great  Britain — Prize  coxntrs 
Insurance — Air  raid 
Kesteven,     Thomas     Carew     Trollope, 

Baron 
"^     Newspapers — Great  Britain 
Postal  affairs 

Seafield,  James  Ogilvie  Grant,  Earl  of 
Ships  and  shipping — Registry — Transfer 

to  enemy  flag 

— ^Anti-German  riots 

Riotous  demonstrations  against  Germans, 
which  began  in  Liverpool  when  word  came 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania,  continued 
May  10  and  extended  to  nearby  towns.  The 
crowds  attacked  all  German  shops,  looted 
them  and  set  fire  to  them,  while  the  police 
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were  unable  to  act  effectively  because  of  the 
simultaneous  disorders  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  fire  department  was  called 
from  one  place  to  another  in  quick  succes- 
sion to  put  out  the  fires  thus  started. 

Crowds  of  East  End  Londoners  showed 
their  anger  at  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
May  10  by  a  series  of  attacks  on  German 
shopkeepers  in  the  Poplar  and  Limehouse 
sections.  Scarcely  a  shop  bearing  on  its 
front  a  Teutonic  name  was  left  undamaged. 


Russia,  Spain  and  Portugal  (Russian  Baltic 
ports  and  Italy  banned,  as  are  also  neutral 
countries,  such  as  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark),  are  onions,  potatoes,  rye,  rye 
flour,  rye  meal,  buckwheat,  millet,  molasses, 
arsenic  and  its  compounds. 


Followinf^  the  Zeppelin  raid  on  London  May 
31  the  anti  German  feeling  in  London  again 
became  acute  June  i.  Angry  mobs  in  Shore- 
ditch  surrounded  the  premises  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  being  of  German  nationality  and  at- 
tacked shops  which  had  suffered  in  the  prev- 
ious rioting  and  had  been  barricaded. 

See  olso 
European  war — Great  Britain — Intern- 
ment OF  ENEMY  ALIENS 

—British  War  Council 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons,  Nov  2, 
that  the  war  would  be  conducted  by  a  cabinet 
committee  of  from  three  to  five  members, 
whi'!h  would  consult  with  the  full  cabinet  on 
questions  of  the  most  serious  nature.  The 
plan  was  expected  and  seemed  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  of  twenty-two  mem- 
bers was  unwieldv. 

Premier  Asquith  announced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Nov  11,  the  personnel  of  the  new 
war  committee  of  the  cabinet  The  committee 
was  to  comprise: 

Premier  Asquith,  who  was  acting  also  as 
Secretary  for  War  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Kitchener;  Arthur  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  Colonial 
Secretary;  Reginald  McKenna,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exechequer;  and  David  Lloyd  George, 
Minister  of  Munitions. 

Announcement  was  made  that  Sir  j^dward 
Grey,  although  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, would  be  asked  to  join  in  its  deliberations 
when  foreign  affairs  were  concerned. 

See  also 
European    war — France — Anglo-French 
war  council 

—Cabinet  war  committee 

Premier  Asquith  it  was  announced  Sept  27, 
had  appointed  a  special  committee  of  the  Cab- 
inet to  be  charged  with  general  oversight  of 
the  war.  The  committee,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  Premier,  Lord  Kitchener,  David 
Lloyd  George,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Lord  Lansdowncj^  Andrew  Bonar  Law, 
and  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  will  act  as  a 
sort  of  Executive  Committee,  absorbing  the 
functions  of  the  Cabinet's  Dardanelles  Com- 
mittee. 

— Exportation  restrictions 

An  order  in  council  the  week  of  June  6  an- 
nounced that  the  exportation  of  certain  im- 
portant foods  for  man  and  beast  is  totally 
prohibited,  while  other  foods  and  forage  may 
only  be  exported  to  France,  Russia,  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Goods  that  must  not  be  sent  to 
foreign  ports  in  Europe  other  than   France, 


The  House  of  Commons,  June  22,  passed 
the  exportation  restriction  bill,  which  was  de- 
signed to  stop  British  exportations  to  neutral 
countries  from  reaching  the  enemy.  The  main 
features  of  the  bill  restrict  consignments  to 
Holland  to  the  Netherlands  Overseas  Trust, 
which  has  undertaken  to  prevent  anything 
shipped  from  reaching  England's  enemies. 
Similar  arrangements  will  be  made  with  other 
governments. 


The  Government  June  24  extended  prohi- 
bition against  the  export  of  cotton  to  include 
yam  and  thread. 


In  pursuance  of  the  act  passed  that  week 
in  Parliament  a  royal  proclamation  issued  June 
25  prohibited  the  exportation  of  all  articles 
to  the  Netherlands  except  those  consigned  to 
the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  The  act  was 
designed  to  prevent  exportations  from  Eng- 
land from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  em- 
pire's enemies.  The  Netherlands  Oversea 
Trust  is  an  organization  of  merchants  who 
have  satisfied  the  British  Government  that 
nothing  received  by  them  will  be  shipped  out 
of  the  country. 

See  olso 
Overseas  corporations 

— ^Internment  of  Enemy  Aliens 

Premier  Asquith  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  May  13  the  Government's  pol- 
icy toward  enemy  aliens  remaining  in  the 
British  Isles.  All  male  enemies  over  military 
age  were  to  be  repatriated,  and  women  and 
children  "in  suitable  cases"  also  would  be 
repatriated,  although  some  might  remain.  All 
male  enemies  of  military  age  would  be  segre- 
gated "for  their  own  safety  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  country." 

Several  thousand  subjects  of  enemy  coun- 
tries, of  military  age,  were  sent  to  intern- 
ment camps  May  15.  The  majority  of  them 
were  men  who  voluntarily  surrendered.  At 
least  2,000  came  from  the  Soho  district  of 
London,  while  those  in  the  East  End  waited 
for  the  police  to  take  them. 

Those  remaining  at  large  and  for  whom 
there  was  no  room  in  the  camps  were  ordered 
not  to  leave  their  homes  between  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  the  fines  and  imprisonment  inflicted  upon 
men,  women,  and  boys^  who  wrecked  and 
looted  German  shops  virtually  put  an  end 
to  the  rioting. 

It  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
June  3,  by  Sir  John  Simon  that  a  tribunal  for 
dealing  with  alien  enemies  had  been  appointed. 
It  consisted  of  Justices  Sankey  and  Younger 
of  the  High  Court  and  Amelius  R.  N.  Lock- 
wood,  Donald  MacLean,  Stanley  Baldwin  and 
John  J.  Mooney,  members  of  Parliament. 

The  internment  of  subjects  of  enemy  coun- 
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tries  proceeded  very  slowly  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  suitable  accommodations, 
which  were  all  required  for  new  recruits  and 
military  purposes  of  other  kinds. 

By  June  10  because  of  inadequate  facilities, 
there  were  still  9000  Germans  and  4000  Aus- 
tro  Hungarians  of  military  age  at  large  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 


Every  male  German,  Turk,  and  Austrian  of 
military  age  in  London,  to  whom  exemption 
had  not  been  granted,  was  required  Sept  27 
to  surrender  to  the  police.  Austrians  under 
51  years  of  age  and  Germans  under  55  years 
were  interned. 


It  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Dec  14,  that  the  number  of  "alien  ene- 
mies" interned  in  England  was:  Civilians,  32,- 
274 ;  naval  and  military,  13,475. 

— Spies 

A  second  German  spy  was  said  to  have  been 
secretly  executed  in  the  Tower,  London,  Mar  5. 

True  bills  were  returned  by  the  Grand 
Jury  in  the  Old  Bailey  Police  Court,  Apr  20, 
against  three  alleged  German  spies — Kuep- 
ferle,  Hahn,  and  Muller— charged  with  sending 
military  information  to  Germany.  Anton 
Kuepferle  professed  to  be  an  American,  and 
it  was  believed  he  came  from  Brooklyn.  Mul- 
ler said  he  was  a  naturalized  Englishman. 
Hahn  admitted  he  was  a  German.  The  hear- 
ing of  the  case  was  postponed  Apr  27. 

Kuepferle's  trial  opened  at  London,  May  18, 
before  Lord  Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
Justices  Avory  and  Lush. 

Kuepferle  pleaded  not  guilty.  In  opening 
the  case  the  Attorney  General  remarked  that 
the  prisoner  had  claimed  to  be  a  naturalized 
American,  but  the  prosecution  contended  he 
was  a  German. 

The  Attorney  General  stated  that  the  cen- 
sor applied  the  invisible  writing  test  to  a 
letter  written  by  Kuepferle  and  found  inter- 
lined in  German  script  the  names  and  relative 
positions  of  British  warships  in  the  Irish 
Channel.  This  information  was  accurately 
given. 

The  hearing  May  19  was  in  camera  "in 
the  interests  of  the  national  safety."  The 
purpose  of  this  measure  was  to  prevent  the 
precise  information  which  Kuepuferle  was  al- 
leged to  have  tried  to  disclose  to  the  enemy 
from  becoming  public  property. 

Anton  Kuepferle  committed  suicide  by  hang- 
ing in  Brixton  prison  May  20.  In  a  message 
written  on  a  slate  Kuepferle  confessed  that  he 
was  a  German  soldier.  He  said  his  trial  had 
been  a  fair  one,  but  that  as  he  was  a  soldier 
he  could  not  bear  to  mount  the  scaffold  as 
a  spy  but  preferred  to  die  by  his  own  hand. 

It  was  established  in  Brooklyn  May  21  that 
Kuepferle  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"The  trial  of  two  alleged  spies,  F.  Robert 
Muller  and  Hahn,  held  in  camera  in  London 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Avory  and  Lush,  was  concluded  June  4.  The 
jury  found  both  prisoners  guilty.  Prisoner 
Muller  was  sentenced  to  death  by  shooting,  and 
was  handed  over  to  a  competent  military  au- 
thority for  execution,  subject  to  his  right  t*) 


appeal  to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  Pris- 
oner Hahn  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal 
servitude."  Muller  was  executed  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  June  23. 

Another  alleged  German  spy,  Robert  Rosen- 
thal, arrested  June  5,  was  said  by  the  police  to 
have  confessed  that  he  was  sent  to  England 
by  the  German  Admiralty  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  naval  matters.  Rosenthal  had  a  pass- 
port issued  by  the  American  Embassy  in  Ber- 
lin. The  trial  was  opened  July  6  in  London. 
Major-General  Baron  Cheylesmore  presided 
over  the  court.  The  hearing  was  in  camera. 
Rosenthal  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  death 
and  executed  July  15. 


The  third  anonymous  execution  in  London 
since  the  war  began  took  place  Sept  10,  the 
two  former  ones  having  taken  place  Mar  5 
and  July  23.  A  fourth  spy  was  executed  Sept 
17,  while  two  more  were  convicted  Sept  21 ;  of 
the  latter,  the  man  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
the  woman  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 


Through  the  good  offices  of  the  State  De- 
partment exercised  with  Great  Britain  the 
trial  of  Gustav  Kenneth  Wood  Triest,  19  years 
old,  a  freshman  at  Princeton,  who  ran  away 
Jan.,  1915,  to  join  the  British  Navy,  and  was 
held  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  under 
accusation  of  being  a  spy,  was  postponed 
until  Oct  18.  Triest  is  a  son  of  Wolf- 
gang Gustav  Triest  of  New  York  City,  who 
made  several  strong  appeals  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  behalf  of  the  youth,  who,  it  was 
believed,  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death. 
The  elder  Triest  asserted  that  his  son  was  not 
in  his  right  mind.  The  trial  was  indefinitely 
postponed  Oct  20.  Triest  was  released,  Nov 
19,  by  the  British  authorities  and  left  England 
with  his  father  for  the  United  States  on  the 
following  day. 

Two  men,  whose  names  were  not  given, 
were  delivered  Oct  22  by  the  civil  authorities 
of  London  into  the  hands  of  the  military  for 
court-martial.  They  were  charged  with  having 
given  signals  from  the  roof  of  a  hotel  at  the 
time  of  a  Zeppelin  raid  over  the  London  area. 

Official  announcement  was  made  in  London, 
Oct  27,  that  another  spy  had  been  put  to 
death.  The  announcement,  said  the  prisoner, 
charged  with  espionage,  was  tried  recently  by 
the  general  court-martial,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  This  sentence  was  con- 
firmed, and  was  carried  out  Oct  26. 

A  spy  whose  name  was  not  made  public  was 
executed  by  shooting,  Dec  2,  in  London. 

— War  zone  and  blockade  controversy 

The  British  government  Feb  2  gave  notice 
that  thenceforth  all  shipments  of  foodstuffs  to 
Germany  would  be  considered  as  contraband. 

The  Cunarder  Lusitanta,  when  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland  Feb  7  hoisted  the  American  flag  and 
sailed  under  that  flag  to  Liverpool. 

Premier  Asquith  announced  in  Parliament 
Mar  I,  that  the  Allies  would  try  to  prevent 
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commodities  of  every  kind  from  entering  or 
leaving  Germany,  or  the  ports  of  other  nations 
with  which  the  Allies  are  at  war.  This  was 
the  expected  announcement  of  retaliatory 
measures,  taken  in  consequence  of  German/s 
attempt  to  establish  a  submarine  blockade  of 
the  British  Isles.  France  and  Great  Britain 
served  notice  on  the  United  States  that  all 
shipping  thereafter  to  and  from  Germany 
would  be  stopped. 

On  Mar  8  Great  Britain  announced  that  she 
intended  to  enforce  the  blockade  against  Amer- 
ican cotton. 

Announcement  was  made  Mar  12  that  the 
British  government  had  added  the  following 
articles  to  the  absolute  contraband  list:  Wool, 
woollen,  and  worsted  yarns,  wool  tops  and 
noil's,  tin,  chloride  of  tin,  tin  ore,  castor  oil, 
paraffin  wax,  copper,  iodine,  lubricants,  hides 
and  all  kinds  of  leather  suitable  for  military 
equipment,  ammonia  and  its  salts,  urea,  aniline 
and  its  compounds.  Tanning  substances  of  all 
kinds  are  added  to  the  conditional  contraband 
list.  Foodstuffs  for  animals,  heretofore  on  the 
conditional  contraband  list,  are  broadened  to 
include  ''oleaginous  seeds,  nuts  and  kernels 
and  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats, 
other  than  linseed  oil,  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine  cakes  and  meals."  This 
apparently  makes  cottonseed  and  all  cotton- 
seed oil  products  conditional  contraband. 


The  British  government.  Mar  15,  issued  an 
Order  in  Council  which  defined  and  put  into 
effect  the  policy  of  reprisal  against  Germany, 
announced  by  Mr.  Asquith  Mar  i.  The  order 
declared  that  the  Allies  would  confiscate  or 
requisition  the  cargo  of  any  merchant  vessel 
if  the  cargo  was  made  in  Germany  or  des- 
tined for  Germany.  The  order  also  limited 
and  restricted  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  one 
another.  No  neutral  ships  were  to  be  sunk 
or  lives  forfeited,  nor  would  cargoes  be  seized 
without  payment. 

Holland  protested  to  the  Allies  against  the 
blockade  order,  Mar  19,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden  having  sent  protests  earlier  in 
the  week. 

GREECE 

Turkey  yielded  to  the  demand  for  satisfac- 
tion made  by  Greece  because  of  the  insult  to 
an  attach^  of  the  Greek  legation  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  Director-General  of  Police  of 
Constantinople,  it  was  officially  announced 
Feb  18,  has  visited  the  Greek  legation  in  that 
city  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  staff  formally  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
insult  to  the  Greek  naval  attach^. 

September 

The  Greek  government,  Sept  9,  called  to 
the  colors  three  classes  of  reserves  to  report 
on  Oct  I. 


The  Ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  Sept  26, 
formally  notified  the  Greek  Government  that 
their  countries  were  ready  in  case  of  attack 
on  Serbia  and  Greece,  or  either,  to  land  im- 
mediately a  force  amply  equipped  with  artil- 
lery and  other  services.  That  force  will  be 
kept  up  to  strength  and  reinforced  as  cir- 
cumstances dictate.  The  Ministers  of  the 
allied  nations  also  informed  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Allies  would  furnish  all  nec- 
essary financial  assistance  immediately.  The 
news  of  this  action  gave  satisfaction  through- 
out the  country. 


The  Greek  government,  Sept  27,  requisitioned 
twenty  merchant  vessels  for  the  transportation 
of  troops. 

British  and  French  troops,  intended  for  ser- 
vice in  Serbia,  were  landed  at  Port  Katerina, 
near  Salonild,  Greece,  according  to  repoitt 
from  Budapest,  Sept  29. 

The  Greek  Chamber  met  in  special  session 
Sept  30,  ratified  the  mobilization  decree  and 
authorized  a  loan  of  $30,000,000.  The  house 
enthusiastically  cast  a  unanimous  vote  for  bills 
proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  in  Macedonia  and 
for  providing  help  for  the  families  of  men 
called  to  the  colors. 


King  Constantine  and  Premier  Venizelos  at 
a  conference  Sept  25  were  said  to  have 
reached  a  complete  agreement  in  regard  to 
both  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  measures  which  were  demanded 
to  meet  the  Balkan  situation. 


Greece,  M.  Venizelos  said,  stood  ready  to 
oppose  efforts  of  any  other  nation  to  obtain 
a  predominating  role  in  the  Balkans.  In  con- 
cluding the  Premier  expressed  the  hope  that 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  might  reach  an  agree- 
ment promptly  by  which  demobilization  could 
be  effected  in  both  countries  simultaneously. 
He  said  Greek  mobilization  had  become  nec- 
essary because  of  Bulgaria's  military  prepara- 
tions. M.  Gounaris,  former  Greek  Premier, 
expressed  his  approval  of  M.  Venizelos's 
remarks. 

October 

October  was  notable  in  Greece  for  the  con- 
tinued landing  of  the  Allied  troops  at  Saloniki, 
the  fall  of  the  Venizelos  cabinet  and  the  offer 
of  Cyprus  by  Great  Britain  for  GreeJc  aid  in  the 
war. 

70,000  French  troops  landed  from  five  trans- 
ports at  Saloniki,  Oct  3,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  Grevgeli-Uskup  Railroad. 

France  notified  Greece  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  detachment  that  thev  were  going  to  help 
Serbia.  Premier  Venizelos  replied,  protesting 
against  the  passage  of  foreign  troops  through 
Greek  territory,  on  the  ground  that  it  violated 
Greek  neutrality.  The  allied  governments  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, which,  being  still  neutral,  made  a 
formal  protest,  as  it  was  obliged  to  do.  At  the 
same  time  every  freedom  was  given  to  the 
French  officers  to  prepare  for  the  landing. 

After  Premier  Venizelos,  in  a  session  which 
lasted  till  4:30  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Oct  5 
had  explained  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  landing  of 
allied  troops  the  Chamber  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Government.  The  vote  was 
142  to  102,  with  thirteen  members  not  voting. 
The  Opposition  leaders  attacked  the  Premier 
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bitterly.  For  the  second  time  within  a  few 
months  Premier  Venizelos  resigned  Oct  6 
because  of  disagreement  with  the  King,  who 
is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  had  steadily  opposed  M.  Venizelos's  policy 
of  co-operation  with  the  Entente  Allies. 

Alexander  Zaimis  accepted  the  premiership 
in  succession  to  M.  Venezelos,  at  the  invitation 
of  King  G)nstantine.  He  completed  his  cabi- 
net, Oct  7,  as  follows : 

Premier  and  Foreign  Miniiter — ^Alexander  Zaimis. 
Miniater  of  the  Interior — M.  Gounaria. 
Minister  of  War— General  Yanakitsas. 
Minister  of  Marine — ^Admiral  P.  Countouriotis. 
Minister  of  Finance — Stephen  Draooumis. 
Minister  of  Instruction — M.  Theotokis. 
Minister    of    Justice    and    Communications — D.    G. 
Rhallis. 

Five-  members  of  the  new  cabinet  were 
former  premiers. 

It  was  announced,  Oct  20,  that  as  an  induce- 
ment to  Greece  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies,  Great  Britain  had  offered  to 
cede  to  her  the  island  of  Cyprus,  th^  third 
largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Cyprus 
is  sixty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  administered  until  Nov  5,  1914 
by  Great  Britain  under  a  convention  concluded 
with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople 
in  1878,  but  was  annexed  on  the^  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Turkey.  The  High  Commis- 
sioner, Major  Sir  J.  £.  Qauson,  is  assisted  by 
an  executive  council. 

Cyprus  has  an  area  of  3584  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  nearly  300,000. 

Greece  declined  for  the  time  the  offer  of 
rus  and  other  concessions,  territorial  and 


n; 

King  Collstantine  insisted  throughout  the 
crisis  that  Greece's  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ser- 
bia was  abrogated  by  the  Serbian's  offering 
concessions  to  Bulgaria. 

The  reply  of  Greece  to  the  offer,  which 
reached  the  British  Foreign  Office,  Oct.  22, 
based  its  decision  not  to  join  the  Allies  on  the 
ground  that  the  Anglo-French  force  landed  at 
Salonika  was  not,  in  the  Greek  government's 
opinion,  strong  enough  for  the  task  allotted  it. 

Unless  the  Allies  sent  an  army  of  not  less 
than  400,000  men  to  the  Balkans,  Greece  could 
not  see  her  way  clear  to  enter  the  war  on  their 
side.  To  do  so  with  her  own  mobilized  army, 
supported  by  an  allied  expeditionary  force 
smaller  than  the  given  number,  would  be  suici- 
dal, in  Greece's  judgment 

Great  Britain's  offer  lapsed  because  the  con- 
dition under  which  the  offer  was  made  had 
not  been  fulfilled.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  informed 
the  House  of  Commons,  Oct  26. 

November 

Throughout  Nov,  Greece's  attitude  was  the 
subject  of  much  serious  speculation.  She  was 
assailed  with  equal  fervor  by  German  and 
British  propaganda.  The  British  sent  Earl 
Kitchener  to  negotiate  for  special  privileges 
to  the  Allied  troops,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  his  efforts  appeared  to  have  succeded. 

The  defeat  of  the  Greek  government  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  consequent  res- 
ignation of  the  Zaimis  Cabinet  occurred  Nov  4. 
Three  da^rs  later,  M.  Skouloudis  accepted  the 
premiership,  retaining  all  the  members  of  the 


cabinet.  After  the  fall  of  Venizelos,  German 
propaganda  in  Greece  increased  until  eleven 
out  of  sixteen  Athenian  dailies  had  been  won 
over  by  German  interests.  On  the  9th  the 
French  government  received  formal  assurance 
of  Greek  neutrality.  A  loan  of  $8,000,000  to 
Greece  by  Britain,  France  and  Russia  was  con- 
cluded on  the  nth.  After  the  15th,  when  Earl 
Kitchener  arrived  at  the  Island  of  Lemnos» 
riots  against  the  king  were  reported,  and  a 
large  number  of  allied  warships  were  said  to 
have  gathered  at  Salonika  as  a  demonstration 
o£  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis.  Pressing  their 
demands  for  a  guarantee  that  Allied  troops 
would  not  be  disarmed  if  driven  to  Greek  soil, 
the  Allies,  Nov  21,  withdrew,  or  threatened 
to  withdraw,  special  privileges  which  Greek 
commerce  had  enjoyed  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  By  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  said 
that  Greece's  reply  to  the  Allies'  demands 
would  be  favorable,  although  details  as  to  its 
contents  were  not  available. 

December 
King  Constantine  declared,  Dec  4,  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Associated  Press 
that  both  he  and  his  people  desired  to  remain 
out  of  the  war,  although  sympathizing  with 
the  Allies.  He  pledged  his  whole  arm^^  to 
protect  a  retreat  of  the  Allied  army  if  driven 
out  of  Serbia,  if  withdrawal  were  then  made 
from  Greek  territory. 

The  Greek  army  withdrew,  Dec  14,  from 
Salonica   and   the   strip   of   Greek   territory 
reaching  from  the  coast  to  the  Bulgarian  fron- 
tier, leaving  the  Anglo-French  army  in  entire 
control. 
5"^^  also 
European   war — Bulgaria 
Postal  money  orders 

HOLLAND 

The  Dutch  war  loan  of  $110,000,000  was 
dosed  Ja  11. 

September 

In  her  speech  from  the  throne,  Sept  21, 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  declared  that 
**the  firm  determination  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  our  integrity  and  strictly  ob- 
serve the  duties  of  neutrality  meets  with  ap- 
preciation everywhere."  She  added  that  the 
army  and  navy  of  Holland  were  in  readiness 
to  protect  national  interests. 

Holland,  according  to  reports  Sept  29,  had 
sent  an  emphatic  protest  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  passage  of  German 
aircraft  over  Dutch  territory.  Germany  was 
asked  to  take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  recur- 
rences. 

See  olso 
Holland 

— War  zone  and  .blockade  controversy 

It  became  known  May  25  that  a  protest 
against  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  by  a 
German  submarine  had  been  sent  by  the  Neth- 
erlands Government  to  Germany.  The  con- 
tents of  the  note  were  said  to  be  substanti- 
ally the  same  as  the  American  note  on  the 
same  subject.  Several  Dutch  subjects  lost 
their  lives  when  the  Lusitania  went  down. 
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INDIA 

At  the  opening  of  the  Viceregal  Council  at 
Delhi,  Ja  13,  Viceroy  Lord  Hardinge  declared 
that  200,000  Indian  troops  were  serving  in  the 
British  active  forces. 
See  also 
Singapore 

ITALY 

January 
Italy  issued   (Ja  6)    a  premobilization  an- 
nouncement which  provided  for  the  calling  to 
the  colors  of  more  than  300,000  men. 


Germany's  most  trusted  envoys  were  said 
to  have  been  sent  to  Italy  on  the  22d  to  avert 
Italy's  entry  into  the  war. 

April 

The  attitude  of  Italy,  Greece  and  the  Bal- 
kan nations  during  Apr  formed  an  interesting 
chapter  but  without  definite  action  on  the 
part  of  any  of  them.  The  action  of  one  coun- 
try appeared  to  depend  upon  that  of  another 
and  all  remained  passive  in  consequence. 
There  were  reports  up  to  Apr  30  of  the  immi- 
nence of  Ital/s  intervention.  Earlier  in  the 
month  she  was  said  to  be  negotiating .  with 
Austria  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  Italian 
provinces  as  the  price  of  neutrality.  Later  the 
guarantees  were  called  insufficient.  Rumors 
of  immediate  intervention  on  the  one  hand 
and  settlement  on  the  other  were  reported 
almost  daily,  only  to  be  as  promptly  denied. 

May 

Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  was  the  prin- 
cipal event  of  the  month  of  May,  the  tenth 
of  the  European  conflict. 

After  months  of  negotiations  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  concessions  offered  by  Aus- 
tria of  ancient  Italian  territory  were  not  suf- 
ficient or  the  pledges  thereon  not  sufficiently 
guaranteed.  When  Italy  on  Mav  4  "de- 
nounced" the  triple  alliance  she  had  made 
with  Germany  and  Austria  in  May,  1882,  her 
intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  was 
considered  inevitable. 

In  reply  to  Ital/s  demands,  Austria  was 
said  to  have  offered  (May  8)  Trentino,  au- 
tonomy for  Trieste,  the  islands  on  the  Dal- 
matian Coast,  and  a  change  in  Italy's  boundary 
as  far  as  the  Isonzo  River.  This  offer  was 
finally  rejected  May  11. 

A  sentiment  grew  steadily  throughout  the 
kingdom  that  if  Italy  wanted  the  Trentino, 
Gradisca  and  (joritz,  the  islands  of  the  Adri- 
atic and  Trieste  she  had  best  fight  for  them 
and  win  them.  Therefore  the  war  fever 
spread  throughout  the  country  and  finally 
affected  the  (government  itself.  Efforts  by  ex- 
Premier  Giolitti  to  stem  this  tide  were  re- 
warded by  rioting  early  in  the  month  and 
Giolitti  and  his  friends  were  assailed  on  the 
streets.  Signor  Salandra,  the  Premier,  re- 
signed with  his  QaXAntt  May  13  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  have  unanimous  support  on 
his  international  policy. 

Signor  Marcora,  President  of  the  (Chamber 
of  Deputies,  requested  by  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel to  form  a  new  (Cabinet  in  succession 
to  the  Salandra  Ministry,  having  refused  the 
commission,  the  King  requested  Paolo  Car- 
cano,   formerly  Minister  of  the  Treasury  in 


the  Salandra  Cabinet,  to  form  a  new  Ministry. 
Signor  Carcano  also  declined  May  15.  The 
King  then  conferred  again  with  Signor  Salan- 
dra, in  the  hope  that  the  retiring  Premier 
would  resume  office  in  the  critical  situation 
which  had  arisen  in  the  kingdom.  Salandra 
finally  consented. 

Official  confirmation  May  16  of  the  report 
that  the  Salandra  Cabinet  would  remain  in 
power  was  greeted  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable demonstrations  of  approval  ever 
witnessed  in  Rome.  Similar  demonstrations 
occurred  all  over  Italy. 

In  Trieste  on  May  16  a  crowd  composed 
chiefly  of  women,  invaded  the  square  on  which 
faces  the  palace  of  the  Governor,  Baron  Fries- 
sekin.  The  women  cried  "Death  of  Francis 
Joseph  I  Down  with  Austria  I"  burned  an  Aus- 
trian flag  together  with  a  portrait  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  attempted  to  attack  the  palace.  The 
Governor  ordered  gendarmes  to  charge  the 
crowd  and  the  women  retired  fighting  stub- 
bornly. Fgrty-seven  women  were  said  to  have 
been  killed  and  more  than  300  injured. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  solemnly  announced  in  the 
Reichstag  May  18  that  Germany  and  Austria 
were  prepared  to  accept  war  with  Italy.  The 
declaration  came  after  the  Chancellor  had  laid 
before  the  Reichstag  the  full  text  of  Austria's 
offers  of  concession  to  Italy,  badced  by  the 
guarantees  of  Germany. 

The  revolt  at  the  Austrian  arsenal  at  Pola, 
on  the  Adriatic  was  reported  May  19.  It  was 
asserted  that  10,000  Italians  employed  there 
came  into  conflict  with  the  troops  and  that 
fifty  persons  were  killed  and  a  hundred 
wounded. 

A  royal  decree,  by  which  all  railroad  lines 
and  stations  in  Italy  were  placed  entirely 
under  the  supervision  of  the  military  author- 
ities, was  published  May  19  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  Rome.  Freight  trsdfic  between  Italy 
and  German  by  way  of  Switzerland  was  also 
stopped. 

Any  remaining  hope  that  Italy  would  main- 
tain her  neutrality  was  abandoned  May  20 
when  at  the  reconvening  of  parliament  the 
Italian  Chamber  conferred  upon  the  (Govern- 
ment extraordinary  powers  in  the  event  of  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  vote  was  407  against 
74.  The  bill  passed  amid  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  Green  Book,  containing  diplomatic 
documents  designed  to  show  the  attitude  of 
Italy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  the 
efforts  made  to  reconcile  the  obligations  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  with  Italian  national  "as- 
pirations," was  published  May  21. 

The  Italian  Senate  May  21  by  a  vote  of  262 
to  2  passed  the  bill  of  Premier  Salandra 
granting  plenary  powers  to  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  the  situation  that  had  arisen. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  signed  the  bill  May  22, 

Official  announcement  of  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  was  made  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment at  8:15  p.  m..  May  22,  simultaneously 
with  the  issuance  of  an  order  for  general 
mobilization.  Passports  were  handed  to 
Baron  von  Macchio,  Austro-Hungarian  Am- 
bassador to  Italy  May  23. 
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Upon  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
throughout  Austria  and  Germany  there  was 
bitter  denunciation  of  Italy,  which  for  the 
moment  replaced  England  as  the  most  hated 
enemy.  In  the  allied  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  Italian  intervention  was  hailed  with  de- 
light, and  in  the  Italian  quarters  of  London 
and  Paris  there  were  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions and  cheering  farewells  to  the  Italians 
leaving  for  home  to  join  the  colors. 

It  was  announced  May  24  that  Italy  had 
given  her  adhesion  to  the  agreement  already 
signed  by  the  allied  powers  not  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace. 

Italy  addressed  to  the  neutral  governments 
of  the  world  a  lengthy  communication  ex- 
plaining her  reasons  for  declaring  war  on 
Austria.  Count  di  Cellere,  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador, presented  the  document  to  Secre- 
tary Bryan  May  25  in  the  form  of  a  note  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  Swiss  Government  announced  May  25 
that  it  would  represent  the  interests  at  Rome 
of  the  German  Empire  and  Bavaria.  The 
interests  of  Austro-Hungary  were  to  be  rep- 
resented by  Spain. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  supreme 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  left  in- 
cognito for  the  front  May  25.  The  Duke  of 
Genoa  (Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy)  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  General  of  the  Kingdom. 
During  the  King^s  absence  he  will  carry  on  the 
duties  of  State  in  the  name  of  the  King,  but 
will  refer  all  affairs  of  first  importance  to 
His  Majesty  imless  they  are  of  the  most 
urgent  nature. 

The  Italian  Government,  believing  that 
Austria-Hungary  was  utilizing  several  ports 
on  the  Albanian  coast  for  secret  commissariat 
departments,  declared  a  blockade,  May  26, 
against  ''that  portion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
coast  comprised  between  the  Italian  fron- 
tier on  the  north  to  the  Montenegrin  boun- 
dary on  the  south,  including  all  islands,  ports, 
andiorages  and  bavs,  and  also  the  Albanian 
coast  from  the  Montenegrin  limits  on  the 
north  to  and  including  Cape  Kiephali  on  the 
south." 

June 

The  following  ofRcial  statement  was  issued 
by  the  War  Office:.  "Italian  naval  de- 
tachments June  5  cut  the  cables  uniting  the 
Continent  to  the  islands  of  the  Dalmatia  archi- 
pelago." 

Formal  notification  of  the  Italian  blockade 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Albanian  coast 
lines  reached  the  State  Department  June  9. 


Germany,  June  25,  requested  the  Swiss 
Government  to  ask  the  Italian  Government  to 
fix  through  a  Swiss  Commission,  damages 
sustained  by  Germans  during  the  Milan  riots 
at  the  time  Italy  was  entering  the  war. 

August 

Aug.  II,  two  Austrian  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers bombarded  Bari,  Santo  Spirito  and 
Molfetta^  (southern  Italy  on  the  Adriatic). 
One  civilian  was  killed  and  seven  were 
wounded.  There  was  no  appreciable  material 
damage. 


Italy  declared  war  upon  Turkey  Aug.  22,  it 
being  the  nth  such  declaration  of  the  present 
war. 

The  Italian  expedition  to  Tripoli  in  Octo- 
ber, 191 1,  resulted  in  a  conflict  which  lasted 
until  October  15,  1912,  when  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  gave  Italy  possession  of  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica.  By  tliat  treaty*  Turkey  neither 
impugned  nor  recognized,  but  ignored,  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy  in  Libya.  During  the  fol- 
lowing three  years  Italy  experienced  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  making  good  her  control  of 
her  new  possessions,  and  had  at  times  been 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  encouragement 

S'ven  by  Turkey  to  the  recalcitrant  Arabs, 
pon  the  intervention  of  Italy  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  in  May,  the  resistance  in  Libya  in- 
creased, and  the  extension  of  direct  hostil- 
ities to  Turkey  became  only  a  question  of 
time. 


Several  transports  carrying  troops,  and  es- 
corted by  warships,  on  Aug.  23,  departed  from 
Naples,  Syracuse,  Taranto,  and  Brindisi  for 
an  unknown  destination.  They  sailed  under 
sealed  orders,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  were  to  be  employed  for  operations 
against  Turkey. 

October 
The  second  "Red  Book"  dealing  with  the 
diplomatic  relations  existing  between  the  Chan- 
cellery of  Vienna  and  that  of  Rome  for  eleven 
months  previous  to  Italy  entering  the  war 
(May  24,  191S,)  was  issued  Oct  25  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
through  the  Imperial  Embassy  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 
See  also 

Cadorna,    Count    Luigj;    Caneva,    Gen. 

Carlo 
Cantore,  Gen.  Antonio 
European    war — Austro-Italian    opera- 
tions 
Italy 

— Hodeida  incident 

On  Ja  7  Italy  gave  Turkey  till  Ja  10  to 
apologize  for  the  seizure  of  the  British  consul 
in  the  Italian  Consulate  at  Hodeida.  Turkey 
yielded  (Ja  12)  agreeing  to  salute  the  Italian 
flag  and  to  allow  the  Italian  consul  to  take  part 
in  an  investigation  of  the  incident.  Though  the 
Turks  cashiered  the  governor  of  the  sarrison 
at  Hodeida  and  the  commissioner  of  police, 
they  did  not  give  Italy  full  satisfaction.  The 
governor  of  Yemen,  Arabia,  was  said  Ja  23 
to  have  refused  to  deliver  up  the  British  Con- 
sul seized  at  Hodeida  and  to  salute  the  Italian 
flag,  as  ordered  by  the  Porte, 

The  Hodeida  incident  was  amicably  settled 
Feb  7.  Mr.  Richardson  was  brotight  before 
the  Italian  Consulate  in  Hodeida.  The  Italian 
flag  was  flying  over  the  building,  and  the 
Turkish  authorities  rendered  honors  to  it. 
Mr.  Richardson  then  left  on  the  auxiliary 
cruiser  Empress  of  India, 

— Spies 

Capt.  Liebsicher  and  Engineer  Hoppe  of 
the  Cierman  steamship  Lemnos,  convicted  in 
Venice  by  a  military  tribunal  on  the  charge 
of  espionage,  were  July  7  each  condemned 
to  ten  years'   imprisonment  in  solitary  con- 
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finment  The  other  members  of  the  crew 
were  acquitted.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Italian 
authorities  that  Capt.  Liebsidier  and  Engineer 
Hoppe  had  tried  to  obtain  information  re- 
garding Italian  batteries  and  submarines  and 
that  they  had  signalled  to  an  Austrian  squad- 
ron when  it  attacked  the  port  of  Ancona  on 
May  24. 

JAPAN 

Announcement  was  made  in  London,  Oct  29, 
that  Japan  had  become  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace. 

LICHTENSTEIN 

Austria,  June  7,  formally  declared  that  the 
principalis  of  Lichtenstem  was  within  the 
war  zone  and  therefore  under  Austrian  cen- 
sorship. This  was  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
Lichtenstein's  neutrality,  which  was  declared 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  upon  the  faith 
of  which  Switzerland  with  the  assent  of 
France  had  allowed  the  transportation  of 
wheat  to  Lichtenstein  from  France.  Lichten- 
stein  is  a  principality  situated  within  the 
boarders  of  Austria,  but  with  an  independent 
p^overnment,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  reign- 
mg  Prince,  Johann  II.  The  population  in 
1914  was  10,716. 

LUXEMBURG 

The  Luxemburg  Legation  in  Paris,  which 
still  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Foreign  Office,  made  public  Apr  20  a  state- 
ment that  the  government  of  the  grand  duchy 
had  protested  against  the  violation  of  that 
state's  neutrality  by  Germany. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  consignment  from 
Switzerland  of  foodstuffs  to  be  supplied  to 
Luxemburg  until  the  harvest  should  be  reaped 
caused  the  greatest  rejoicing  June  25  in  the 
grand  duchy.  The  situation  had  been  des- 
perate for  some  time.  At  the  end  of  March 
the  population  already  had  been  given  bread 
cards  limiting  the  consumption  to  seven  ounces 
daily  and  later  this  amount  was  reduced  to 
four  ounces.  In  the  middle  of  April  the 
Mayor  of  Luxemburg  announced  that  that 
city  alone  required  6000  barrels  of  flour  and 
1000  barrels  each  of  barley,  beans  and  rice  to 
stave  off  starvation  until  the  crops  were  avail- 
able. The  country  districts  of  the  industrial 
town  of  Echternach  were  even  in  a  worse 
plight. 

The  Luxemburg  Government  sought  relief 
through  the  American  Committee  for  Relief 
in  Belgium,  which,  however,  was  powerless 
to  act,  as  it  lacked  the  co-operation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  The  British  Govern- 
ment claimed  that  as  Germany  had  forcibly 
occupied  the  grand  duchy  she  must  feed  the 
population.  This  Germany  formally  refused 
to  do,  whereupon  Great  Britain  declined  to 
permit  the  passage  by  way  of  Holland  of  food- 
stuffs destined  for  the  grand  duchy. 

France  readily  consented  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  people  by  way  of  Switzerland  under 
proper  guarantees.  These  were  furnished  in 
the  person  of  Swiss  officers  who  accompany 
every  train  and  who  were  charged  with  the 
control  and  disposition  of  the  flour  and  with 
the  right  to  inspect  warehouses. 


MESOPOTAMIA 

March 

On  the  3d  of  March,  British  troops  were  at- 
tacked by  hostile  tribesmen  at  Ahwaz  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  but  claimed  to  have 
repulsed  them  though  their  numbers  were 
superior.  600  were  reported  killed  and  many 
wounded  in  one  Turkish  force,  and  300  in 
the  other. 

April 

The  India  Office  announced  Apr  16  that  the 
Turks  were  driven  from  their  advanced  posi- 
tion at  Zobeir  (ten  miles  southwest  of  Basra), 
south  of  the  Shaiba  fort,  on  Apr  14.  Basra 
is  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  fifty-six  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  "The  enem/s 
strength  was  15,000  men,"  the  announcement 
said.  "After  a  determined  resistance  die 
enemy  was  driven  out  of  his  trenches  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  with  heavy  loss.  The 
loss  on  our  side  was  about  700  of  all  ranks. 
The  Turks  were  severely  handled  and  were  re- 
turning to  Nakhailah." 

Farther  East,  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Turkish 
army,  which  was  sent  to  bar  the  British  ad- 
vance from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
after  having  suffered  6000  casualties  was  re- 
ported in  full  retreat  Apr  22,  harassed  not 
only  by  the  British  but  by  Arab  tribesmen, 
whom  they  had  enlisted  on  their  side,  and  who, 
at  their  defeat,  turned  against  them. 

September 

According  to  an  announcement  made  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Sept  29,  by  Aus- 
ten Chamberlain,  the  British  had  won  an  im- 
portant success  in  Mesopotamia  where  the 
Turks  were  in  full  retreat  toward  Bagdad 
with  the  British  in  pursuit.  Kut-el-Amara,  90 
miles  southeast  of  Bagdad,  was  captured 
Sept  29,  with  many  prisoners  and  guns. 

When  the  British-Indian  army  reached  this 
region  in  the  middle  of  July,  it  was  found 
that  the  Turkish  army  had  swung  to  the  east 
in  the  direction  of  Persia  with  the  evident 
design  of  cutting  off  the  invading  army's  com- 
munication with  the  Gulf  if  it  should  ascend 
the  stream  further  in  the  direction  of  Bag- 
dad. 

General  Gorringe,  at  last  accounts,  was  in 
charge  of  the  expedition  which  had  already 
(July  i)  ascended  the  Euphrates  River  south- 
west of  the  Tigris  as  far  as  Nasirlyeh,  which 
is  only  75  miles  southeast  of  Bagdad.  He  re- 
frained from  advancing  further  on  account 
of  the  eastward  movement  of  the  main  Turk- 
ish army,  and  was  in  a  position  to  intercept 
the  Turks  fleeing  from  General  Nixon  in  the 
direction  of  Bagdad. 

The  expeditionary  force  is  made  up  of  about 
11,000  British-Indian  troops  and  a  few  hun- 
dred British  territorials  sent  from  Egypt  when 
the  Turkish  pressure  on  the  Suez  Canal  was 
relieved  Dec,  1914.  It  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sir  John  Ecdes  Nixon. 
The  opposing  army  is  made  up  of  about  15,- 
000  to  20,000  Turkish  troops  and  Arab  irregu- 
lars. Among  them,  it  is  estimated,  there  are 
a  score  or  so  of  (jerman  officers. 

The  whole  expedition  was  operated  from 
the  Indian  Office. 
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November 

The  advance  of  the  two  British  armies  on 
Bagdad  continued  during  Nov,  in  spite  of  a 
slight  check  toward  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  British  column  which  moved  along  the 
Tigris  Valley,  having  effected  a  junction  on 
schedule  time,  within  forty  miles  of  Bagdad, 
with  the  column  that  had  come  by  way  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  there  followed  the 
Turkish  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon,  18 
miles  from  Bagdad. 

After  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon,  Nov  25,  the 
British  forces  repulsed  a  counter  attack,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire  three  or  four  miles 
to  obtain  water.  The  march  then  began  again. 
The  Turks  fell  back  to  Dialah,  ten  miles  from 
the  city,  according  to  an  official  announcement, 
Nov  26. 

The  enemy's  strength  at  the  battle  of  Ctesi- 
phon was  estimated  at  four  divisions.  One  of 
these  was  stated  by  prisoners  to  have  been 
practically  wiped  out.  But  as  approach  of 
Turkish  reinforcements  was  reported.  Gen. 
Townshend,  Nov  29,  withdrew  further  down 
the  river. 

December 

The  British  forces  met  with  decided  re- 
verses in  December.  After  a  year  of  untold 
hardships,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  crowned 
with  success  when  the  besiegers  came  almost 
within  sight  of  Bagdad,  General  Townshend's 
little  force  of  about  20,000  men  were  over- 
come by  a  Turkish  force  three  times  as  large 
at  Ctesiphon  and  forced  to  retreat  more  than 
100  miles  to  the  entrenched  camp  at  Kut-el- 
Amara,  to  which  the  Turks  laia  siege.  On 
Christmas  Day  one  division  of  Turks  effected 
a  lodgment  in  the  northern  bastion,  from 
which  they  were  finally  driven. 

An  official  statement  at  London,  Dec  4,  ad- 
mitted the  defeat  and  retirement  of  the  British 
expedition  in  Mesopotamia,  with  casualties 
amounting  to  4500. 

MONTENEGRO  January 

The  Austrians  claimed  their  artillery  forced 
the  Montenegrins  to  retreat  east  of  Trebinga 
on  Ja  I. 

'Torrential  rains  and  continuous  bad  wea- 
ther rendered  all  military  operations  most  diffi- 
cult, but  the  Montenegrins  claimed  Ja  9  to 
have  firmly  held  all  their  positions  notwith- 
standing the  fierce  artillery  fire  of  the  Aus- 
trians. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  with  the  troops 
at  the  front  February 

The  Austrian  fleet  bombarded  Antivari 
Feb  14. 

A  Montenegrin  column  operating  in  Bosnia 
was  attacked  Feb  24  by  a  superior  Austrian 
force.  After  a  violent  action  on  the  banks  of 
the  Drina,  which  lasted  several  hours,  the 
Austrians  were  reported  to  have  been  repulsed 
with  considerable  losses.  March 

Five  Austrian  warships  bombarded  Anti- 
vari Mar  5.  They  destroyed  a  quantity  of 
valuable  stores  and  killed  one  citizen. 

May 

The  following  official  statement  issued  at 
Cettinjc,  received  May  3,  said :  "During  the  last 


few  days  the  Austrians  have  renewed  their 
activity  along  the  entire  Montenegrin  front. 
Our  troops  posted  on  the  heights  above  Cat- 
taro  were  subjected  to  a  fierce  attack  yes- 
terday but  maintained  their  positions  and  re- 
pulsed all  assaults.  Villages  near  the  frontier 
are  in  a  pitiable  condition  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  infectious  diseases  brought  by  the 
Austrians  are  spreading  eversrwhere.  Aus- 
trian aeroplanes  are  bombarding  our  open 
towns  daily." 

July 

All  recent  attacks  by  the  Montenegrin  Army 
in  Herzegovina  had  been  unsuccessful,  ac- 
cording to  a  bulletin  issued  July  12  by  the 
Austrian  War  Office  and  reading  as  follows: 

The  Montenegrins  recently  showed  vigor- 
ous, but  unsuccessful,  activity  on  the  Herze- 
govina frontier.  Two  battalions  attacked  our 
positions  east^  of  Avtovac  after  heavy  artil- 
lery preparations,  but  were  repulsed.  One 
of  our  airmen  at  the  same  time  bombarded 
a  Montenegrin  camp  with  success.  Further 
south  a  hostile  battalion  which  had  crossed 
the  frontier  was  forced  back.  East  of  Tre- 
binje  the  enemy  vainly  attempted  to  gain 
success  by  a  heavy  bombardment. 

October 

Toward  the  end  of  Oct  the  Austrians  re- 
newed their  attack  on  Montenegro  to  remove, 
if  possible,  the  danger  of  having  an  enemy 
army  on  their  flank  in  their  attacks  on  Serbia. 
Little  was  said  about  the  fighting  between  the 
Austrians  and  Montenegrins  along  the  Drina 
River,  but  apparently  it  was  of  a  most  sanguin- 
ary character,  as  it  took  the  Austrians  with 
far  superior  equipment  more  than  a  week  to 
force  a  crossing  of  the  river  at  one  point  alone, 
that  south  of  Vishegrad. 

See  also 
Albania 
European  war — Balkan  operations 

NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

See  also  for  naval  attacks  on  countries  «n- 

der  European  war — names  of  countries. 
Also 
Ships  and  shipping — ^Armed  merchant- 
men OF  belligerent  nationality 
Ships  and  shipping — Seizures  on  neu- 
tral SHIPS 
Submarines 

— Losses  in  Naval  Operations  to  Feb,  1915 
Naval  Strength  and  Losses  to  Feb  14, 191$ 

CRBAT  BftXTAIN 

Before  Present 

war.  Losses,  strength 

Superdretdnoughts   16  i  15 

Dreadnoughts 16  o  x6 

Predreadnoughts   40  a  38 

Cruisers     137  10  117 

Gunboats  41  3  38 

Destrovers    250  3  247 

Torpedo  boats   70  o  70 

Submarines     96  3  93 

FRANCE 

Dreadnoughts 7  o  7 

Predreadnoughts     at  o  at 

Cruisers     .  i 30  o  30 

Gunboats     7  o  7 

Destrovers    87  a  8s 

Torpedo    boats    153  i  15J 

Sufainarines 03  o  93 

avssxA 

Dreadnoughts     4  o  4 

Predreadnoughts     xa  o  la 
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Cruisers     aa 

Gunboats     5 

Destrovers    141 

Torpedo  boats   as 

Submarines    43 

OKI  MANY 

Dreadnoughts ax 

Predreadnoughts 27 

Cruisers     45 

Gunboats     7 

Destroyers     1 5a 

Torpedo  boats   47 

Submarines    39 

'Including  the  Kaiser  fVilhglm  dtr  Gros*€,  auxiliary 
cruiser,  and  the  Kognigin  Luise,  mine  layer,  converted 
merchantmen.         AUSTWA-HUHOAaY 

Dreadnoughts     4. 

Predreadnoughts   i  a 

Cruisers     10 

Gunboats     7 

Destroyers     19 

Torpedo  boats  85 

Submarines     14 

TUaXEY 

Dreadnoughts 2 

Predreadnoughts   3 

Cruisers    3 

Gunboats     17 

Destrovers    8 

Torpeoo  boats   16 

The  naval  losses  to  Great  Britain  up  to  the 
end  of  March  totalled  417  officers  and  6330 
men  killed,  a  total  of  6747,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Thomas  J.  McNamara,  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Apr  29. 

A  statement  issued  Apr  27  declared  that  the 
British  Government  had  detained  551  steam- 
ers and  cargoes  to  date  and  17  neutral  ships 
had  been  thrown  into  the  prize  court 

—Losses  in  Naval  Operations  to  Mar,  19x5 

A  comparison  of  the  British  and  German 
naval  losses  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
Mar  20  shows  that  Great  Britain  has  lost 
twenty-six  ships  to  Germanj^'s  forty.  Ger- 
man's battleship  line  is  still  intact,  while  the 
British  have  lost  five.  The  number  of  cruisers 
lost  is  the  same,  twelve  on  each  side.    The  list 

follows:                  BaiTisH  Losses.  Tons. 

Audacious,    first-line    battleship j4,ooo 

Bulwark,   battleship    15,000 

Formidable,   battleship   15,000 

Irrtsistible,  battleship   15,000 

Good   Hops,    armored    cruiser    14,100 

Warrior,  armored  cruiser i3»7oo 

Oesan,  battleship  i3»95o 

Aboukir,  armored  cruiser 12,200 

Hogut,  armored  cruiser ia,2oo 

Crtssy,   armored    cruiser 12,200 

Monmouth,   armored   cruiser 9»8oo 

Hawks,    protected    cruiser     7,800 

Hsrmss,    armored    cruiser 5,660 

Glouesstsr,    protected    cruiser 4f9oo 

Psarlsss.  protected  cruiser  3»5oo 

Pathfinasr,    protected    cruiser 3,000 

Ampnion,  protected  cruiser 2,500 

Pegasus,  light  cruiser    2,1 25 

• 960 

775 

770 

800 


Laertes,  torpedo  boat  destroyer. 
Druid,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  .. 
Phoenix,  torpedo  boat  destroyer. 
Speedy,  torpedo  boat  destroyer.. 

Fishguard    iL,    schoolship    

D'S,    submarine    

E-i,    submarine    

Niger,  torpedo  gunboat  


850 


Total  tonnage  of  lost  vessels 189,790 

GsxiiAN    Losses. 

Blueeher,    armored    cruiser    1 5f55o 

Sehornhorst,  armored   cruiser   x  i  ,500 

Gneisenau,    armored    cruiser xi»5oo 

Yorck,    armored     cruiser 9»350 

Magdeburg,    cruiser    4»S5o 

Koeln,    protected    cruiser 4f3SO 

Mains,    protected    cruiser 4t3So 

Dresden,    protected    cruiser 3t592 

Emden,    protected    cruiser 3»492 

Koenigsberg.    protected   cruiser 3»348 


Numberg,    protected    cruiser 
Leipsig,   protected   cruiser    .. 

Comtoran,    ffunboat    

Jaguar f   guxiooat    

litis,    gunboat    

Lucks,    gunboat    

Mows,   gunboat    

Planet,    gunboat    

Hedwui,    gunboat 

"  I  m 


Von   iriseman,  gunboat    

Ca*>    Trafalgar,   auxiliary   cruiser 

Kaiser  IvUhelm  der  Crosse,  auxiliary  cruiser.. 

Comet,    auxiliary    cruiser 

Panther,   gunboat    

Koenigin  l^uise,   mine   layer 

Sumbarines,  U-9,  U-g,  U'ls,  U-i8,  and  U-si... 

Destroyer,   S-i24    

Auxiliaries  Itota,  Rhios,  Bethnia.  Markomau' 
nia,  Spreewald,  Grecia,  Pophelia  and 
Soden,    


ToUl   tonnage    x37f8o5 


The  Bouvet  is  the  first  large  French  ves- 
sel lost  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  She 
was  a  battleship  of  12,007  tons.  The  French 
have  also  lost  two  submarines  in  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  Cane  and  the  Saphir. 

— Merchantmen  destroyed 

Merchantmen  Destroyed  Aug  J,  1914,  to  Feb 


H» 


1915 

Gross 
Tonnage 

JIO 

4faa3 
7i39a 


Crathie    B. 

Holmwood    B. 

Kaipara    B. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm 

der   Crosse    G.  X3,95a 

Konigin  Luise    G.  2,163 

Nyanga    B.  3,066 

Thomas  W.  Irwin.,,, B.  aox 

Tubal  Cain    B.  227 

Bathori    Aust.      2,22$ 

Bowes   Castle    B.  41650 

Hyades    B.  3,35a 

Imperialist     B.  346 

Revigo     B.  230 

San   WUfrido    B.  6,458 

Seti    B.  160 

Skuli  Fdgeti   D.  272 

Valiant     B.  198 

City  of  lViHchester...B.  6,800 

Clan  iiatheson   B.  4>775 

Diplomat     B.  7>6i5 

Indian  Prince   B.  2,846 

Indus    B.  3»4i3 

Kamma    D.  1,270 

KUlin B.  3*544 

Kilmarnock    B.  165 

King   Lud    B.  3,650 

Lovat B.  6,102 

Rebono     B.  176 

Ribera     B.  3»Soo 

St.  Cuthbert   B.  189 

St.  Paul   Swed.      2,53^ 

Trabboch    B.  4t028 

Tymeric    B.  3f3i4 

Ardmount     B.  3tSio 

Bankfelds    B.  3.763 

Dawdon     B.  1,310 

Elsinore    B.  6,542 

Foyle     B.  4.M7 

Houtdijk     Dutch      2,336 

Markomannia   G.  4f505 

Mersey     B.  196 

Selby   B.  2,137 

Nieuwland    Dutch         9*7 

Argonaut    B.  22^ 

Benmohr     B.  4>8o6 

Cormorant    B.  '*S95 

Flavian    B.  186 

Glitra B.  866 

Indian     B.  185 

Julian B.  185 

Kesteven B.  150 

Lindsey B.  144 

Porpoise    B.  159 

Rideo B.  230 

Skirbeck    B.  171 

Walrus    B.  159 

IVigtoft  B.  155 

Chilkana    B.  5,146 

Alice    Swed.      1,461 


Sunk  by 
Mine 

German  cruiser 
German  cruiser 

British  cruiser 
British  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
Mine 

German  cruiser 
British  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 

German  warship 
Mine 

German  warship 
German  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
Mine 

German  cruiser 
Mine 

German  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
Mine 

German  cruiser 
German  warship 
Mine 

German  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
Mine 

German  cruiser 
Mine 

German  cruiser 
German  cruiser 
Mine 

British  cruiser 
German  warship 
Mine 
Mine 

German  warship 
German  cruiser 
Mine 

German  warship 
German  subm'ne 
German  warship 
German  warship 
German  warship 
German  warship 
German  warship 
German  warship 
German  warship 
German  warship 
German  warship 
German  cruiser 
Mine 
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BaJpumia    B.  2S4  Mine 

Cervantes   B.  At^ZS  German  cruiser 

Cornish  City B.  3>8i6  German  cruiser 

Glanton  B.  3»02i  German  cruiser 

H^fhland  Hope B.  5*t50  German  cruiser 

Hurstdale   B.  '>75'  German  cruiser 

Lynrowan   B.  3>3o4  German  cruiser 

Manchester  Commerce  B.  5*3^3  Mine 

Maple  Branch   B.  4*33°  German  cruiser 

Maria    Dutch      3,804  German  cruiser 

Mary    B.  256  Mine 

Pruth    B.  4»4o8  German  cruiser 

Rio  lauassH  B.  3t8i7  German  cruiser 

Rosella    B.  2^3  Mine 

Ado    G.  383  British  cruiser 

Atle    Swed.      1,183  Mine 

La  Correniina B.  8,529  German  cruiser 

PlHton    Norw.     i  ,507  Mine 

Andrea    Swed.      1,412  Mine 

Charcas     B.  5,067  German  cruiser 

Khartoum B.  3,020  Mine 

Malachite B.  718  German  subm'ne 

Prima   B.  1,366  German  subm'ne 

Blterwater    B.  i  ,228  Mine 

Everilda    B.  3,076  Mine 

Gem   B.  464  Mine 

Mary   D.  580  Mine 

North  Wales   B.  3,691  German  cruiser 

Tritonia    B.  4>273  Mine 

Bureska     B.  4,35 0  Capt.  and  sunk 

Ocana    B.  260  Mine 

Durward     B.  1,300  German  subm'ne 

Droit   Swedish  Mine 

Linda  Blanche B.  German  subm'ne 

Kilcoon    B.  450  German  subm'ne 

Tokomaru    Jap.  3f9i2  German  subm'ne 

Iccaria    B.  German  subm'ne 

Admiral  Ganteaume    .F.  German  subm'ne 

Ben  Crunchen   B.  1,978  German  subm'ne 

Ten  months'  war  operations  of  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  wiped  out  aporoximately  2 
per  cent  of  the  world's  merchant  tonnage.  A 
carefully  compiled  record  of  the  vessels  of 
all  classes  destroyed  by  various  means,  from 
August,  1914,  down  to  and  including  Tunc  30, 
shows  that  511  ships  were  eliminated  from  die 
available  tonnage.  These  511  ships  had  a  total 
gross  tonnage  of  915,457  tons.  The  tonnage 
of  some  of  the  ships  given  in  the  record  could 
not  be  learned.  Therefore,  the  aggregate  gross 
tonnage  stated  is  in  reality  within  the  actual 
losses. 

When  war  broke  out  the  world's  merchant 
tonnage  of  all  classes  was  approximately  48,- 
000,000  gross  tons.  Germany  had  a  gross 
tonnage  of  about  5,082,061  tons.  England  led 
all  the  nations  with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage 
of  20,431,534  tons. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  number  or 
tonnage  of  enemy  vessels  held  or  captured  by 
the  respective  belligerents,  England's  gross 
tonnage  in  the  first  ten  months  of  war  had 
been  reduced  609,934  tons.  A  total  of  approxi- 
mately 327  vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  sub- 
marine, mine  and  similar  war  operations  in 
that  time.  The  losses  were  divided  about  as 
follows:  One  hundred  and  seventy  merchant 
steam  vessels  aiyl  157  trawlers,  fishing  smacks, 
ketches  and  saihng  vessels. 

Practically  half  of  the  vessels  were  de- 
strovcd  by  submarines.  The  serious  danger 
to  shipping  of  all  classes  from  mines  is  also 
to  be  noted.  Neutral  tonnage  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  adjacent  to  Germany,  being 
exposed  to  mine  danger  to  the  greatest  extent, 
have  suffered  extremely  heavy  losses  from 
such  weapons  of  war. 

'  The  British  Board  of  Trade  announced,  Dec 
2,  that  during  Nov  reports  were  received  of 
the  loss  of  53  steamers  (of  a  net  tonnage  of 


6i,072\  including  the  loss  of  646  lives.  Of 
these  495  were  lost  in  steamers  sunk  b3r  Ger- 
man warships,  of  which  315  were  lost  in  the 
Ramasan  and  167  in  the  Marquettej  58  in 
steamers  sunk  by  mines,  and  20  in  a  steamer 
sunk  by  a  German  warshio  or  by  a  mine.  The 
total  of  vessels  sunk  includes  twenty  steamers 
(of  48,523  tons)  sunk  by  German  warships, 
ten  (of  4654  tons)  sunk  by  mines,  and  one 
(of  S64  tons)  sunk  by  a  German  warship  or  by 
a  mine.  During  the  month  thirtv-five  sailing 
ships  (of  a  net  tonnage  of  4977)  were  sunk 
the  number  of  lives  lost  being  six. 

The  following  ships  of  more  than  500  tons 
burden  were  sunk  by  Germany  during  Nov. 
The  location  was  not  made  public: 

Ton-       Nation- 
Date.         Ship.  age.  ity. 
8     Woolwicn  of  London, 9936     English. 


8 
8 
10 
10 
10 
II 
12 

13 
13 

\i 

21 
21 

26 
28 
28 
29 


Buresh    3378  English. 

Glenmore  1656  English. 

California   6223  English. 

Clan   McAlister 4835  English. 

Morina    3159  English. 

Carta  3032  English. 

Rhineland  1 50 1  English. 

Sir  Richard  Awdry...a2i4  English. 


Crew. 

Saved. 

Saved. 

Saved. 

Saved. 


Den  of  Cromhie 4949 

Wacousta   1988 

Ulriken 2379 

Hallamshire    44^0 

Merganser   1905 

Klar   S18 

Algerie FrenchT 

Tanis    3655     English. 

Dotterel  1590     English 


English. 

Norwegian 

Norwegian. 

English. 

English. 

Norwegian. 


Saved 
4  lost. 


Saved. 
20  losL 
Saved. 


The  following  ships  of  more  than  500  tons 
burden  were  sunk  by  Germany  during  Dec 
The  location  was  not  made  public: 


Date. 

X. 

I. 
I. 

I. 

2. 
2. 
2. 

3. 

5. 
8: 

8. 

10. 

II. 

14. 
17. 

20. 

as. 

27. 
27. 


Ship. 


Tonnage.     Nationality.     Crew. 


Pinegrove    2,847  English 

Kingsuay     3,647  English 

Sabrine    Swedish 

Malmiche    1,868  English 

Zarifis    «,904  Greek 

Colenso     3,53a  English 

Orange    Prince.,  2,296  English 

Langton  Hall, . ,  4,437  English 

Narvik    Swedish 

Helmsmuir    ....  4,111  English 

Pietro    Lofaro..  517  luHan 

Minsk    1,229  Danish 

Busiris    a,705  English 

Oteric     6,535  English 

Port    Said 5,167  Italian 

Cambria    1,842  English 

Nereus    i  ,229  English 

Minstre 

Beemaert    ...  4,215  Belgian 

Cottingham    ....  513  English 

Hadley    i,777  English 


saved 

5  missing 

saved 

saved 

saved 

saved 

saved 

saved 

4  lost 

saved 

saved 

saved 

saved 

2  lost 

saved 
saved 


saved 
saved 


The  German  steamship  Elenor  Woertnann, 
which  left  Buenos  Ay  res  on  Dec  3,  carrying 
provisions  for  the  German  cruisers  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  was  sunk  by  the  Aus- 
tralia off  the  Patagonian  coast  on  Jan  7.  The 
crew  was  rescued  and  landed  on  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  where  they '  remain  prisoners, 
according  to  reports  received  Feb  4. 
— ^In  the  Adriatic 

On  Ja  II  Berlin  claimed  that  the  French 
dreadnaught  Courbet,  hit  by  an  Austrian  sub- 
marine in  the  Otranto  channel  on  D21  was 
rammed  and  sunk  by  her  sister  ship  the  Jean 
Bart,  This  report  was  denied  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine  Ja  13. 


It  became  known  May  5  that  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  had  decorated  Lieut,  von 
Traap,  commander  of  the  Austrian  submarine 
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U'5,   which   sank   the    French   cruiser   Leon 
Gambetta,  with  the  order  of  Leopold. 

May 

A  communication  issued  by  the  Italian  Min- 
istry of  Marine  May  28  gives  the  details  of 
the  Austrian  losses  to  date  as  follows : 

"On  May  24,  the  Austrian  torpedo  boat 
S'20,  having  apprpached  the  canal  at  Porto 
Corsini,  was  so  seriously  damaged  by  the  fire 
from  our  masked  batteries  that  she  was  forced 
to  be  convoyed  to  Pola.  The  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer SchdrfschuUe,  which  was  operating 
with  the  S'20,  also  was  damaged,  suffering 
loss  of^  many  of  her  crew.  She  called  the 
scoutship  Novara  to  her  assistance,  which 
also  was  struck  several  times  and  also  had 
several  of  her  crew  killed,  including  an  of- 
ficer. The  destroyer  Osepel,  which  is  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Tatra,  also  suffered  severe 
losses  due  to  the  arrival  of  our  naval  squad- 
ron during  the  action  commenced  against  the 
destroyers. 

"After  the  preceding  brilliant  action  we  re- 
gret exceedingly  to  announce  the  loss  of  our 
destroyer  Turbine.  She  was  built  in  1901, 
and  was  of  approximately  330  tons.  The 
latter  during  the  morning,  May  24,  while  on 
a  tour  of  reconaissance,  sighted  an  enemy  de- 
stroyer and  gave  chase.  The  chase  lasted 
half  an  hour,  when  four  other  enemy  war 
vessels  appeared,  including  the  light  cruiser 
Helgoland.  The  Turbine  immediately  turned 
about  to  return  to  her  naval  base,  but  was 
struck  twice  in  her  boilers,  thus  reducing  her 
speed.  She  continued  the  battle  for  about 
half  an  hour,  although  fire  had  broken  out 
aboard  and  there  was  a  lack  of  munition. 
Then  the  commander  ordered  the  water  in- 
take valves  opened  in  order  to  avoid  capture. 
Meanwhile  the  squadron  to  which  the  Tur- 
bine  belonged  was  seen  approaching  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  enemy  left  the  small  boats 
in  the  water  and  departed.  Nine  men  of 
the  Turbine  were  saved  by  our  fleet.  From 
Austrian  communications  we  learn  that  35 
more  were  picked  up  by  the  Austrians,  in- 
cluding the  commander. 

June 

Two  Italian  torpedo  boats  on  June  2  were 
said  to  have  entered  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  sunk 
two  merchant  vessels  and  damaged  an  Aus- 
trian cruiser. 


An  Austrian  official  statement  of  June  11 
announced  that  the  Austrian  submarine  No.  4, 
commanded  by  Lieut  Singule,  had  torpedoed 
and  sunk  a  small  British  cruiser  of  the  Liver- 
pool type  thirty  miles  west  of  San  Giovanni 
di  Medua,  on  the  Albanian  coast,  on  June  9. 
According  to  the  despatch,  the  cruiser  was 
protected  by  six  destroyers  at  the  time  of  the 
submarine's  attack.  The  report  was  at  once 
contradicted  by  the  official  press  bureau  in 
London,  which  announced  that  the  cruiser  in 
question  was  not  seriously  damaged  and  that 
it  had  reached  port  safely. 

An  official  communication  issued  by  the 
Italian  Ministry  of  Marine  said  the  subma- 
rine Medusa  was  torpedoed  by  an  Austrian 
submarine  June  17.    According  to  an  Austrian 


official  communication,  an  officer  and  four  men 
of  the  crew  were  saved  and  made  prisoners. 

The  Italian  boat,  the  Medusa,  having  a  dis- 
placement of  30  tons  and  a  crew  of  fourteen 
men,  was  lying  submerged,  and  the  Austrian 
boat  was  not  far  away,  also  under  water. 
Neither  had  any  intimation  of  the  presence 
of  the  other.  The  Medusa  came  to  the  sur- 
face first,  swept  the  horizon  with  her  peri- 
scope, and  finding  the  way  clear,  emerged. 
Shortly-  after  the  Austrian  boat  decided  to 
come  up.  She  sent  up  her  periscope  and  saw 
the  Italian  not  far  away.  Recognizing  an 
enemy,  she  immediately  attacked,  and  one  shot 
from  her  torpedo  was  sufficient  to  send  the 
Medusa  to  the  bottom.  Whether  a  duel  or 
not,  this  is  the  first  instance  ever  recorded  of 
a  submarine  being  sunk  bv  a  submarine. 

The  Medusa  belonged  to  the  Argo  Xy^t  of 
eight  boats  built  between  191 1  and  1913.  She 
had  a  displacement  of  250  tons  above  and  300 
below  water,  a  speed  of  18  knots  an  hour 
above  and  14  below,  and  her  radius  was  1200 
miles.  She  had  two  torpedo  tubes.  Her  chief 
features  were  her  Diessel-Focal  engines,  burn- 
ing heavy  oil,  which  accounted  for  her  com- 
paratively fast  speed,  and  her  double  periscope. 
She  carried  fourteen  officers  and  men. 


The  French  Ministry  of  Marine,  June  18, 
gave  "Out  an  announcement  reading  as  follows : 

"The  Anglo-French  naval  forces  in  the  Med- 
iterranean are  now  co-operating  with  the 
Italian  fleet;  whose  participation  makes  pos- 
sible a  more  effective  patrol  of  the  Adriatic 
Warships  of  the  Allies  also  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  finding  and  destroying  oil  depots 
from  which  the  enemy's  submarines  have  been 
replenishing  their  supplies." 

An  official  Austrian  announcement  of  June 
27  said :  "One  of  our  submarines  on  Saturday 
torpedoed  and  sank  an  Italian  torpedo  boat  in 
the  northern  Adriatic." 

July 

The  Austrian  submarine  U-ii  was  bom- 
barded and  sunk  in  the  Adriatic  by  a  French 
aeroplane  July  i.  Two  bombs  were  dropped, 
both  of  which  struck  the  submarine  near 
the  turret  and  exploded.  The  submarine 
sank  almost  instantly  and  did  not  reappear, 
although  wreckage  was  afterward  found 
about  the  scene.  The  U-ii  was  one  of  the 
newest  of  the  Austrian  submersibles  and  dis- 
placed about  860  tons.  She  was  supposed  to 
have  had  a  crew  of  twenty-five  men. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  history  that  an 
aeroplane  has  sunk  a  submarine. 


An  attempt  was  made  by  a  squadron  of 
Austrian  cruisers  and  a  flotilla  of  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  July  29,  to  recapture  the  Aus- 
trian island  of  Pelagosa,  in  the  Adriatic, 
which  was  occupied  by  Italian  naval  forces 
July  26,  according  to  an  official  communica- 
tion issued  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Marine. 
The  attack  was  repulsed. 

August 

The  Italian  submarine  Nereide  was  sunk 
in  an  encounter  with  an  Austrian  submarine 
off  the  island  of  Pelagosa  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
Aug.   7.     The   Nereide,  which   was   built   in 
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I9i3t  was  134  feet  long  with  a  beam  of  14  feet 
and  a  displacement  of  315  tons,  gross.  Her 
peace-time  complement  was  17  men. 

It  was  announced  officially  at  Rome,  Aug. 
II,  that  the  Austrian  submarine  U'I2  had 
been  torpedoed  and  sunk  with  all  hands  in 
the  upper  Adriatic  Sea  by  an  Italian  sub- 
marine. 

The  U'i2  of  which  type  there  are  three 
boats,  was  completed  at  Pola  since  the  war 
began.  Her  displacement  was  1,000  tons  sub- 
merged, her  speed  was  supposed  to  be  18 
knots  on  the  surface  and  10  knots  submerged, 
and  she  was  armed  with  five  21 -inch  torpedo 
tubes.  Her  officers  and  men  probably  num- 
bered from  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

The  Italian  Ministry  of  Marine  announced 
Aug.  13: 

"Yesterday  morning  in  the  lower  Adriatic 
the  Austrian  submarine  boat  U'3  was  sunk. 
The  second  officer  and  eleven  men  of  the  crew 
were   saved   and  made  prisoners." 

The  U-3  after  attacking  in  the  Adriatic 
without  success  an  Italian  auxiliary  cruiser 
was  pursued  during  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon of  Aug  12  by  Italian  and  French  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers.  The  U'3  was  discovered 
and  sunk  by  gunfire  on  the  morning  of  Aug  13 
by  the  French  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Bisson. 

The  U-3  wai  a  Germania  Krupp  tjrpe  boat,  built  in 
1908-10.  Her  displacement  was  237  tons  on  the  sur* 
face.  Her  speed  was  twelve  knots  an  hour  on  the 
surface  and  nine  submerged.  She  had  two  17-inch 
torpedo  tubes  and  carried  17  ofiicers  and  men. 

September 
The  Italian  Admiralty,  Sept  21,  in  an 
official  statement,  giving  details  of  the  recently 
reported  feat  of  the  French  submarine  Papin, 
said  that  the  latter,  while  navigating  off  Cape 
Blanka,  Sept  13,  sighted  some  Austrian  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers.  The  Papin  attacked  an 
Austrian  destroyer  of  the  Hussars  type.  At 
this  juncture  an  Austrian  torpedo  boat  placed 
herself  between  the  destroyer  and  the  sub- 
mersible, and  the  Papin  then  torpedoed  the 
torpedo  boat.  The  Papin's  commander  did 
not  believe  that  the  boat  was  the  5/,  as  as- 
serted in  an  official  Austrian  bulletin,  but  that 
it  was  of  a  more  modern  type. 

December 
A   small  ^Italian   cruiser   was   sunk  by   an 
Austrian  submarine  off  Albania  Dec  5. 


The  Italian  destroyer  Intrepido  and  the 
Italian  transport  Re  Umberto  were  sunk  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea  by  drifting  mines,  according  to 
announcement  made  in  a  semi-official  note, 
Dec  15.  All  members  of  the  craws  were 
saved,  with  the  exception  of  forty  men  aboard 
the  transport  and  three  on  the  destroyer. 


In  a  naval  battle  in  the  Adriatic,  Dec  2Q,  the 
Austrian  destroyer  Lika  was  sunk,  and  de- 
stroyer Triglas  was  damaged  by  floating 
mines.  The  greater  part  of  the  crews  were 
saved. 

-"Amalfi/'  Destruction  of  the 


The  Italian  armored  cruiser  Amalfi  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  at  dawn  July  7  by  an 
Austrian    submarine   while   taking   part    in   a 


reconnaissance  of  the  upper  Adriatic     Most 
of  the  members  of  the  crew  were  saved. 

The  Amalfi,  which  was  completed  in  1908, 
had  a  displacement  of  9,958  tons,  and  was 
426  feet  long.    Her  peace  complement  was  684. 

^''Garibaldi/'  Destruction  of  the 

An  Austrian  submarine  July  17  torpedoed 
and  sank,  south  of  Ragusa,  the  Italian  cruiser 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  The  cruiser  foundered 
within  15  minutes.  Nearly  all  of  the  crew  were 
saved. 

The  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  was  an  armored 
cruiser  of  7234  tons  displacement  She  was 
344  feet  long  and  was  laid  down  in  1898. 
Her  complement  was  550  men.  She  was 
armed  with  one  lo-inch,  two  eight-inch,  14 
six-inch  and  10  three-inch  guns.  Ragusa  is  a 
fortified  seaport  on  a  peninsula  of  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  2l^  miles  northwest  of  Cattaro. 

•—''Leon  Gambetta,''  Destruction  of  the 

The  French  cruiser  Leon  Gambetta  was  tor- 
pedoed by  the  Austrian  submarine  (7-5  in  the 
Strait  of  Otranto  Apr  26  and  552  of  those  on 
board,  including  all  her  commissioned  officers, 
perished.  The  cruiser  was  attadced  while  on 
patrol  duty  in  the  waterway  leading  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  She  sank  in  ten  minutes  after 
the  torpedo  struck  her  and  the  majority  of  her 
crew  cither  perished  while  asleep  or  at  their 
posts  of  duty.  Italian  vessels  rescued  162  of 
the  survivors. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  French  Ministry 
of  Marine  Apr  29  contained  the  first  news 
of  the  fact  that  Admiral  Senes  lost  his  life 
when  the  Leon  Gambetta  sank. 

War  zone 

The  entire  Adriatic  Sea  was  made  a  war 
zone  by  decree  of  the  Italian  government,  and 
a  blockade  established  across  the  Strait  of 
Otranto,  its  southern  limit,  on  July  6. 

By  the  terms  of  this  decree  Trieste  and 
all  the  ports  of  Dalmatia  were  absolutely  cut 
off  from  Commerce  of  all  kinds.  Experts  be- 
lieve that  the  Italian  navy  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  blodcade,  as  the 
Strait  of  Otranto  is  less  than  50  miles  wide. 
—In  the  Adriatic — Merchantment  destroyed 

While  rounding  Cape  Salvor,  west  of  Pi- 
rano,  the  Greek  steamer  Virginia  was  blown 
out  of  the  water  through  contact  with  a  float- 
ing mine,  June  5.    All  the  crew  perished. 

— In  the  Aegean 

The  British  transport  Marquette  was 
torpedoed  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  according  to  an 
official  announcement  made  public  in  London, 
Oct  26.  It  was  understood  that  only  ninety- 
nine  of  the  personnel  of  the  vessel  were 
unaccounted  for.  The  steamer  Marquette,  be- 
fore she  was  taken  into  the  British  Govern- 
ment service,  was  owned  by  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Company  and  plied  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  and  London.  She  was 
a  vessel  of  7050  tons  and  was  built  in  Glasgow 
in  1897. 

—In  the  Baltic 

Official  denial  was  made  in  Berlin  Feb  5  of 
the  announcement  from  Petrograd  on  Feb  3 
that  a  Russian  submarine  had  sunk  a  German 
destroyer  in  the  Baltic  Sea  off  Cape  Moen, 
Denmark,  on  Jan  29. 
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June 
It  was  reported,  June  7,  that  the  naval  en- 
gagement at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga 
resulted  in  the  sinking  of  several  German 
transports  and  one  large  vessel  not  named. 
The  Russians  lost  one  auxiliary  ship. 

The  Germans,  June  30,  seized  the  Swedish 
coasting  steamer  Brottning  Sophia,  with  pas- 
sengers and  a  general  cargo,  in  the  Baltic,  and 
took  her  to  Swinemiinde. 

July 

An  attempt  by  German  warships  to  bom- 
bard the  port  of  Windau,  Courland,  and  land 
troops  was  repulsed  by  the  Russians,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  elttement  issued  July  i. 
One  of  the  German  torpedo  boats  was  blown 
up  by  a  mine.  Russian  torpedo  boats  en- 
gaged the  enemy's  cruisers.  Other  Russian 
torpedo  boats,  protecting  these  operations  from 
the  north,  compelled  the  Germans  to  retire. 


A  naval  action  occurred  July  2  off  the  isl- 
and of  Gothland.  The  German  mine  layer 
Albatross  was  chased  by  four  Russian  crui- 
sers and  ran  ashore  to  escape  capture.  Twen- 
ty-one of  the  mine  layer's  crew  were  killed 
and  twenty-seven  were  wounded. 

The  Russian  Government  has  apologized  to 
Sweden  for  the  violation  of  that  nation's  neu- 
trality owing  to  the  fact  that  a  stray  shell 
"accidentally"  fell  within  Swedish  waters  ow- 
ing to  a  fog  in  the  course  of  the  pursuit  of 
German  vessels,  says  a  Renter  dispatch  from 
Petrograd  July  6. 


A  German  battleship  of  the  Deutschland 
class,  believed  to  be  the  Pommem,  was  sunk 
by  a  British  submarine  at  the  entrance  of 
Dantzic  Bay  July  2  at  about  the  same  time 
that  a  Russian  cruiser  squadron  was  defeat- 
ing a  German  squadron  off  the  Swedish  coast. 


According  to  Russian  official  reports  a  Ger- 
man fleet  of  nine  battleships  and  twelve  cruis- 
ers with  a  large  number  of  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers persistently  attacked  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Ri^  Aug  8,  but  everywhere  was 
repulsed.  Russian  seaplanes,  throwing  bombs, 
contributed  to  their  success.  A  cruiser  and 
two  torpedo  boat  destroyers  were  damaged  by 
mines. 

The  Gulf  of  Riga  would  allow  the  Germans 
to  give  powerful  aid  to  their  army,  now  oc- 
cupying the  western  coast  of  the  gulf.  With 
the  object  of  penetrating  the  gulf,  the  fleet 
appeared  off  Dirben  Channel,  which  is  the  only 
practicable  way  for  large  ships  to  enter.  The 
enem^  made  three  attacks  with  the  object  of 
breaking  the  mine  barrier.  Three  German 
ships  were  damaged  by  mines  near  Dirben. 
No  Russian  ships  were  lost. 

The  Germans  asserted  that  only  2  small 
mine  sweepers  were  sunk.  An  official  com- 
munication issued  in  Berlin,  Aug.^  11,  said: 
"An  official  report  received  by  wireless  says 
that  our  Baltic  naval  forces  on  Aug  10  at- 
tacked Russian  ships  lying  in  the  archipelago 
near  the  Schaeren  Islands,  and  by  their  fire 
forced  the  Russians  to  withdraw. 


According  to  the  unofficial  accounts  from 
Petrograd  Aug  13,  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  German  battle 
squadron  near  Oesel  Aug  12.  It  was  stated 
that  a  large  German  cruiser  was  destroyed 
and  several  other^  warships  were  severely 
damaged.  Despite  the  heavy  firing  of  the 
German  ships  the  Russian  vessels  did  not  sus- 
tain any  loss  or  serious  injury. 

A  German  fleet  forced  its  way  on  Aug  21 
into  the  Gulf  of  Riga  in  an  effort  to  co-operate 
with  the  land  forces  which  were  attemptmg  to 
capture  the  port  of  Riga  but  retreated  from  the 
gulf  after  suffering  the  loss  of  the  battle 
cruiser  Moltke,  which  was  sunk  by  a  British 
submarine;  three  smaller  cruisers,  seven  tor- 
pedo boats.  The  invading  fleet  was  reported 
to  number  nine  battleships,  twelve  cruisers, 
and  a  large  flotilla  of  destroyers  and  mine 
sweepers. 

The  Moltke,  a  battle  cruiser  of  23,000  tons 
carried  in  ordinary  times  a  complement  of 
1 107  men.  She  was  a  sister  ship  to  the  famous 
Goeben,  was  590  feet  long  and  was  armed  with 
ten  1 1 -inch  and  twelve  6-inch  guns  and  twelve 
24-pounders.  In  addition  her  armament  in- 
cluded four  20-inch  torpedo  tubes.  She  was 
built  in  191 1  and  had  a  speed  of  about  28  knots. 


While  the  British  submarine  £-/J  was 
aground  off  the  Island  of  Saltholm  in  Danish 
waters,  Aug  20,  German  war  craft  entered 
the  neutral  area  and  destroyed  her.  When  her 
crew  abandoned  her  and  the  sailors  were  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  the  Germans  fired  upon 
them  with  machine  guns  and  shrapnel,  killing 
14.  The  Danish  and  Swedish  newspapers  bit- 
terly denounced  the  attack  as  an  unwarranted 
encroachment  on  Danish  neutrality. 

The  Danish  steamer  Vidal  sailed  for  Hull 
Aug  25  with  the  bodies  of  the  fourteen  men. 
Before  the  departure  of  the  Vidal  a  funeral 
service  was  held  in  G)penhagen.  It  was  at- 
tended by  Lieut.  Commander  Layton  and  the 
other  survivors  of  the  E-is,  members  of  the 
Danish  Cabinet,  Danish  naval  officials,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  British  Legation.  Vast 
throngs  assembled  at  the  waterfront,  and  the 
people  stood  with  uncovered  heads  as  the 
Vidal  steamed  out,  accompanied  by  Danish 
torpedoboats.  The  Vidal  was  saluted  with 
guns  and  flags  by  the  forts.  All  the  flags  in 
Copenhagen  were  at  half  staff. 


The  British  Admiralty,  Aug  2,  announced 
that  a  British  submarine  had  returned  and 
reported  the  sinking  of  a  German  torpedoboat 
destroyer,  believed  to  be  of  the  G-igd  class,  on 
July  26  near  the  German  coast. 

The  German  destroyer  G'Iq6  was  completed 
in  191 1.  The  vessel  displaced  689  tons  and 
was  capable  of  travelling  at  a  speed  of  more 
than  32  knots  an  hour.  She  was  fitted  with 
two  24-pounders  and  three  torpedo  tubes.  Her 
complement  in  normal  times  was  73  officers  and 
men. 


The  British  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Lynx 
was  sunk  in  the  North  Sea,  Aug  9,  as  the  re- 
sult of  striking  a  mine,  according  to  an 
official   annouuncement   made  by   the   British 
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Press  Bureau.  Four  officers  and  twenty-two 
men  of  the  crew  were  saved.  The  Lynx  dis- 
placed 935  tons.  The  vessel  was  260  feet  long, 
27  feet  beam  and  9.3  feet  deep,  and  was  cap- 
able of  traveling  32  knots  an  hour.  It  carried 
three  4-inch  guns,  and  was  equipped  with  four 
21-inch  torpedo  tubes.  Its  complement  in  nor- 
mal times  consisted  of  100  officers  and  men. 


The  Gorman  steamer  Meteor,  according  to 
an  official  British  statement  Aug  11,  was  blown 
up  by  her  commander  as  she  was  being  chased 
by  British  vessels  after  she  had  sunk  the 
British  steamer  Ramsay  in  the  North  Sea. 


A  British  official  communication  issued  Aug 
12,  announced  that  the  British  auxiliary  cruiser 
India,  while  engaged  in  patrol  duty  in  the 
North  Sea  Aug  8,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by 
a  German  submarine.  22  officers  and  119 
men  were  saved. 

The  India  belonged  to  the  Peninsular  & 
Oriental  Line,  and  was  built  in  1896.  The 
bodies  of  11  sailors  who  perished  were  buried 
in  Christiania  with  military  honors,  Aug  12. 

A  German  torpedo  boat  destroyer  was  sunk 
by  a  French  destroyer  on  the  night  of  Aug 
22-23,  oflF  Ostend,  Belgium.  The  German  de- 
stroyer was  more  powerful  than  the  French, 
and  the  commander  of  the  French  boat  asked 
by  wireless  for  assistance.  He  did  not  wait 
however,  for  help  but  engaged  the  German 
craft.  The  French  boat  fired  first  and  scored 
a  hit.  She  then  launched  a  torpedo,  which 
sank  her  adversary. 

The  Government  of  Norway  protested  to 
Germany  against  the  halting  Aug  18  of  the 
Norwegian  mail  steamship  Haakon  VII,  and 
demanded  the  return  of  the  mails  adleged  to 
have  been  seized  by  the  German  submarine 
which  stopped  the  ship.  The  Haakon  VII 
was  bound  from  Bergen  to  England.  All  let- 
ters and  remittance  money  destined  to  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy  or  other  countries  hostile  to 
Germany  were  taken  aboard  the  submarine, 
the  commander  of  which  also  ordered  the 
jettisoning  of  all  printed  matter  and  packages 
destined  to  those  countries,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The  mail 
included  seven  sacks  from  Denmark. 

The  Norwegian  Minister  at  Berlin  tele- 
graphed his  government  Aug  27  that  all  the 
mail  carried  by  the  steamer  Haakon  VII  was 
already  on  the  way  to  Norway.  The  mail 
pouches  were,  however,  opened  and  searched 
for  contraband  letters. 


The  Secretary  of  the  British  Admiralty  an- 
nounced Aug  2(6,  that  Flight  Squadron  Com- 
mander Arthur  W.  Bigsworth,  R.N.,  destroyed, 
single  handed,  a  German  submarine  th*:t  morn- 
ing by  bombs  dropped  from  his  aeroplane. 
The  submarine  was  observed  to  be  completely 
wrecked.    It  sank  off  Ostend. 

The  German  admiralty  denied  that  the  sub- 
marine was  sunk. 

The  present  war  shows  only  one  case  that 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  British  aeroplane.    Only  recently  a  French 


aeroplane  dropped  bombs  at  a  German  sub- 
marine in  the  Dardanelles,  just  as  the  under- 
sea craft  was  attacking  an  allied  transport 
The  submersible  was  compelled  to  abandon 
its  attack  and  to  submerge. 

October 
Routing  German  squadrons  sent  to  aid  ship- 
ping in  the  Baltic,  British  submarines  in  two 
engagements  on  Oct  14  sunk  a  destroyer  and 
two  torpedo  boats  at  the  southern  entrance  to 
The  Sound,  a  narrow  strait  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  which  connects  the  Baltic  with 
the  North  Sea. 


A  German  mine  layer  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  Lange  Landbelt  was  torpedoed  by  a 
British  submarine  Oct  18,  according  to  a  des- 
patch from  Copenhagen.  All  of  the  crew  were 
drowned. 


A  British  submarine  operating  near  Libau 
attacked  and  sunk  the  German  cruiser  Prinst 
Adalbert  Oct  23.  Only  a  few  of  the  crew 
were  rescued,  according  to  an  official  state- 
ment issued  at  Berlin,  Oct  25. 

The  Prins  Adalbert  was  an  armored  cruiser, 
393  feet  in  length  and  with  a  displacement  of 
8858  tons.  She  carried  a  complement  of  557 
men. 


The  German  submarine  US  was  towed  into 
Terschelling  by  a  Dutch  lifeboat  on  Nov  4, 
after  she  had  stranded  and  hoisted  signals  of 
distress.  Both  submarine  and  crew  were  in- 
terned by  the  Dutch  government  Nov  6. 

Destruction  of  the  German  submarine  US 
was  reported  on  Mar  4,  1915,  in  a  statement 
by  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  undersea  craft  had  been 
sunk  by  destroyers  belonging  to  the  Dover 
flotilla,  the  crew  being  taken  prisoners.  The 
British  Admiralty  afterward  announced  the 
sinking  of  the  US,  the  crew  being  landed  in 
Dover,  England.  It  was  the  crew  of  this  sub- 
marine which  it  was  suggested  at  the  time 
might  be  segregated  and  put  on  trial  after 
the  war,  their  cases,  in  view  of  the  methods  of 
German  submarine  operations,  being  consid- 
ered exceptional. 


The  small  German  cruiser  Undine  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  by  a  British  submarine  off 
the  Swedish  coast  Nov  7,  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced from  Berlin  Nov  8.  Nineteen  men 
went  down  with  her,  and  the  second  officer 
and  six  men  died  later  from  wounds.  The 
Undine  was  torpedoed  while  she  was  escort- 
ing a  German  ferryboat  from  Trelleborg, 
Sweden,  to  Sassnitz,  Prussia.  She  sank  in 
three  minutes.  Neither  the  ferryboat  nor  a 
torpedoboat  which  was  accompanying  the 
cruiser  was  attacked. 

The  Undine  wns  a  protected  cruiser  of  tSya  tons. 
Her  armament  consisted  of  ten  4.1 -inch  guns  and 
two  18-inch  torpedo  tubes.  She  was  built  in  1901  at 
Howaldt. 


The  small  German  cruiser  Bremen  and  an 
accompanying  torpedo  boat  were  sunk,  Dec  17, 
by  a  submarine  in  the  eastern  Baltic.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  crews  was  rescued. 
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The  German  small  cruiser  Bremen  was  one  of  a 
group  of  five  vessels  of  the  same  class  laid  down  in 
190a  and  190^  and  completed  two  years  later.  The 
vessels  of  this  class  have  a  displacement  of  3»a5o 
tons  and  carry  ten  4.1 'inch  guns.  The  trial  speed 
of  the  Bremen  was  aj.a  knots.  She  had  a  comple* 
ment  of  a86  officers  and  men. 

—In  blockade  zone 

Two  torpedoes  fired  by  a  German  submarine 
sank  the  British  predreadnaught  Formidable 
off  the  Devon  coast  on  Ja  i,  512  were  lost 
and  200  saved,  50  of  the  latter  being  rescued 
after  spending  20  hours  in  an  open  boat  Lord 
Beresford  on  the  13th  attacked  the  Admiralty 
for  leaving  the  Formidable  unprotected  by  de- 
stroyers. 

A  German  squadron  attempting  to  approach 
the  English  coast  was  attacked  Ja  24  by  the 
British  patrol  squadron  of  battle  cruisers 
under  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty.  After 
a  4  hour  fight  extending  over  100  miles,  the 
German  armored  cruiser  BlUcher  was  sunk, 
123  of  her  crew  of  885  being  rescued,  and  2 
other  German  ships  were  said  to  have  been 
damaged.  The  Germans  finall>r  reached  the 
refuge  of  their  mine  fields  70  miles  northwest 
of  Helgoland.  The  Admiralty  placed  the 
British  casualties  at  i  officer  and  13  men  killed, 
and  3  officers  and  24  men  wounded  and  de- 
clared that  the  Lion  and  Tiger  were  slight- 
ly damaged.  The  Germans  claimed  that  a 
British  cruiser  was  sunk.  The  chief  British 
vessels  in  the  engagement  were  the  Lion,  Ti^er 
and  Princess  Royal  (super dreadnoughts),  and 
the  Indomitable  and  New  ^  Zealand  (dread- 
naughts)  ;  the  chief  German,  the  Molike,  Seyd- 
litz  and  Derfiinger  (dreadnoughts)  and  the 
armored  cruiser  BlUcher.  Vessels  of  such  size 
have  never  before  engaged  in  battle. 

The  Official  Information  Bureau  announced 
at  London  Feb  24  that  the  Clan  Macnaughton, 
an  armed  merchant  cruiser,  was  missing.  The 
vessel  was  last  heard  from  Feb  3.  She  car- 
ried 280  men. 


The  Grcrman  submarine  U'i2  was  rammed 
and  sunk,  Mar  10,  by  the  British  torpedo  de- 
stroyer Ariel,  Out  of  her  crew  of  28,  the 
number  saved  was  10.  Britain  declared  this 
to  be  the  seventh  submarine  sunk. 


The  British  Admiralty,  Mar  13,  announced 
the  loss  of  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Bavano  while 
the  vessel  was  engaged  in  patrol  duty  off 
(Zorsewall  Point,  Scotland. 

The  Admirahy  says:  "On  the  nth  of  March 
wredcage  of  the  Bayano  and  bodies  were  dis- 
covered, and  circumstances  point  to  her  hav- 
ing been  sunk  by  an  enemy  torpedo.  Eight 
officers  and  eighteen  men  were  rescued,  but  it 
is  feared  that  the  remainder  of  her  crew  O90) 
were  lost." 


The  British  Admiralty  announced,  Mar  25, 
that  it  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
German  submarine  17-39,  one  of  the  largest 
and  fastest  of  the  German  underwater  craft, 
had  been  sunk  with  all  hands. 


opened  fire  with  her  gun,  shells  from  which 
killed  a  woman  passenger,  the  chief  engineer 
and  two  of  the  crew.  Even  after  the  crew 
had  begun  to  lower  the  boats,  according  to  the 
story  of  the  survivors,  the  Germans  kept  up 
their  fire,  and  some  of  the  boats  were  riddled 
with  bullets.  The  captain  of  the  trawler 
Ottilie,  whom  the  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine told  of  the  sinking  of  the  Aguila, 
went  to  the  rescue  and  picked  up  three  boats 
containing  19  of  the  crew. 

March 

The  German  submarine  U^  was  sunk  by 

destroyers    belonging   to    the    Dover    flotilla. 

Mar  4.    The  crew  of  29  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  Admiralty  investigation.  Mar  5,  con- 
firmed the  claim  of  C^pt.  Bell,  master  of  the 
steam  collier  Thordis  to  having  sunk  a  Ger- 
man submarine  and  thereby  won  prizes 
amounting  to  $5800. 

April 

The  Gertnan  Admiralty,  Apr  7  accepted  the 
report  of  the  loss  of  the  submarine  U'2g 
made  by  the  British  Admiralty  Mar  25.  The 
submarine  was  commanded  by  Capt  Otto 
Weddigen,  who  had  charge  of  the  u-o  when 
she  sank  the  British  cruisers  Hague,  Aboukir, 
and  Cressy  in  the  North  Sea  Sep  1914.  After- 
ward he  was  transferred  to  the  U'2g,  de- 
scribed as  the  last  word  in  Overman  submarine 
construction. 


Referring  to  the  appointment  of  the  Gaptain 
of  the  British  steamer  Thordis  as  a  Lieutenant 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  award  of  a 
medal  to  him  for  ramming  a  German  sub- 
marine, a  German  official  statement,  Apr  17, 
says:  "It  is  thereby  shown  that  the  British 
(Government  approves  of  rewards  to  its  com- 
mercial vessels  which  make  attacks  on  armed 
vessels,  contrary  to  international  law.  Such 
vessels  may  now  expect  less  than  ever  warning 
or  consideration." 


The  British  steamer  Aguila  was  attacked 
off  Pembrokeshire  coast  Mar  29.  The  sub- 
marine,   which    in   this   case   was   the    U-38, 


The  (German  Admiralty  Apr  23  gave  out  a 
statement  reading  as  follows:  "The  German 
Hi^h  Seas  Fleet  has  recently  cruised  repeated- 
ly m  the  North  Sea,  advancing  into  English 
waters  without  meeting  the  sea  forces  of 
Great  Britain." 

A  German  submarine  sank  the  old  Britisli 
destroyer  Recruit  off  the  Galloper  Lightship, 
in  the  North  Sea,  May  i,  but  the  score  was 
more  than  equalized  by  other  British  destroy- 
ers which,  after  a  stem  chase,  overtook  and 
sank  the  two  (German  torpedo  boats  that  had 
accompanied  the  submanne  on  her  cruise. 
Some  of  the  crew  of  the  Recruit  were  rescued 
by  the  trawler  Daisy,  but  as  the  submarine 
fired  on  the  fishermen  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  the  others  to  their  fate.  The  Brit- 
ish destroyers  rescued  most  of  the  crews  of 
the  German  torpedo  boats,  and  two  officers 
were  picked  up  by  a  passing  steamer  and 
taken  to  Holland. 

May 

The  British  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Maori 
struck  a  mine  while  reconnoitring  near  the 
Belgian  coast  May  7  and  sank  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 
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Rumors  from  Copenhagen  May  14  that  Ger- 
man naval  authorities  admitted  the  loss  of  sev- 
enteen submarines  since  the  opening  of  the 
war  were  generally  believed  in  Copenhagen. 
Ever  since  the  capture  of  the  two  German 
submarines  whose  crews  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  English,  it  had  been  generally  believed 
in  England  that  many  captures  were  being 
made  which  the  Admiralty  did  not  care  to 
make  public 


The  British  prize  court  decided  May  21 
that  the  German  steamer  Ophelia,  captured  in 
the  North  Sea  by  the  British  destroyer  Meteor, 
Oct  18,  1914,  and  brought  into  Yarmouth 
the  following  day,  was  a  lawful  prize.  Ger- 
many protested  that  this  act  of  capture  was 
in  violation  of  The  Hague  convention,  de- 
claring that  the  Ophelia  was  a  hospital  ship. 
The  British  Government  contended  that  the 
vessel  only  purported  to  be  a  hospital  ship 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  mas< 
querading  under  false  colors  for  scouting 
purposes. 

The  British  Admiralty  announced  May  25 
that  the  following  signal  should  be  used  to 
warn  merchant  vessels  and  others  that  enemy 
submarines  were  known  to  be  in  vicinity,  viz: 
"B.  flag  international  code  over  ball  and  at 
ni^t  continuous   flashing  of   letter   S." 

The  British  steamer  Princess  Irene  was 
suddenly  blown  up  May  26  in  Sheerness  Har- 
bor. She  was  in  the  government  service. 
All  the  crew  of  243  men  except  one  man, 
and  in  addition  78  dockers  who  were  at 
work  on  board  the  steamer,  lost  their  lives. 

June 

Official  announcement  was  made,  June  9, 
that  a  German  submarine  had  been  sunk,  and 
that  six  of  her  officers  and  twenty-one  mem- 
bers of  her  crew  had  been  captured.  Ger- 
many, June  17,  announced  the  loss  of  the 
submarine  C/-/4.  Her  crew  was  captured  by 
the  British.  The  German  submarines  of  the 
U'i4  class  were  built  in  1911-12.  Their  dis- 
placement, submerged,  is  300  tons.  They  have 
a  speed  of  13  knots  above  water  and  8  knots 
submerged.  Their  cruising  radius  is  1200 
miles.  They  carry  three  tubes  and  a  comple- 
ihent  of  twelve  men. 


Two  British  torpedo  boats,  the  No.  10  and 
No,  12,  according  to  an  Admiralty  announce- 
ment, were  sunk  off  the  east  coast  June  10. 
The  survivors,  forty^one  in  number,  were 
brought  ashore.  Both  vessels  were  built  in 
1906,  and  nominally  carried  crews  of  thirty- 
five  men  each.  The  No,  10  had  a  displacement 
of  244  tons,  a  speed  of  twenty-six  knots,  and 
was  166  feet  long.  The  No.  12  had  a  displace- 
ment of  253  tons,  a  twenty-six-knot  speed  and 
a  length  of  172  feet 


The  German  Admiralty,  June  19,  published 
"a  confirmation  of  the  long-standing  rumor 
that  the  submarine  U'2g  was  destroyed  by  a 
British  tank  steamer,  which,  flying  the  Swedish 
flag  at  the  time,  rammed  the  submarine  after 
it  had  been  ordered  to  stop."    Commenting  on 


this,  German  newspapers  said  it  was  proof  of 
the  British  abuse  of  neutral  flags,  and  that  the 
illegal  course  followed  by  ships  of  commerce 
compels  the  commanders  of  German  subma- 
rines to  consider  their  own  safety  first  and 
sink  such  ships  without  warning.  The  official 
statement  was  made  public  by  the  British 
Government,  June  19,  that  the  German  sub- 
marine U'2g  was  sunk  by  "one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships." 


The  British  cruiser  Roxburgh  was  struck  by 
a  torpedo  in  the  North  Sea,  June  20.  The 
damage  sustained  was  not  serious  and  the 
cruiser  was  able  to  proceed  under  her  own 
steam.    There  were  no  casualties. 


A  German  submarine  which  left  Emden  for 
the  North  Sea  was  said  to  have  sunk,  June  22, 
near  the  island  of  Borkum  after  a  severe  ex- 
plosion, the  cause  of  which  is  not  known  The 
message  .giving  this  report  said  that  the  officer 
in  command  and  two  members  of  the  crew 
who  were  in  the  turret  are  thought  to  have 
been  saved  The  others  of  the  crews  were 
drowned. 


Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, announced  Oct  18  that  he  had  forwarded 
to  Secretary  Lansing  several  affidavits  alleg- 
ing that  eleven  German  sailors  of  a  submarine 
crew  were  slain  in  cold  blood  in  the  blockade 
zone  on  Aug  19  by  the  crew  of  a  British  patrol 
vessel  named  the  Baralong,  which  flew  the 
American  flag  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  It 
was  also  alleged  that  the  British  patrol  boat 
was  emblazoned  with  the  American  flag  paint- 
ed on  boards  and  hung  over  the  sides. 

The  affidavits  were  prepared  in  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  steamship  Nicosian,  on  board 
of  which  some  of  the  German  sailors  sought 
refuge,  arrived  a  short  time  before. 

The  English  commander  of  the  Nicosian, 
Captain  Manning,  in  an  interview,  ridiculed  the 
story  of  the  muleteers,  intimating  that  they 
were  seeking  revenge  for  treatment  on  the 
mule  ship.  The  State  Dept.  did  not  contem- 
plate any  action. 


The  British  hospital  ship  Anglia,  with  about 
300  wounded  men  aboard,  in  addition  to  the 
crew,  nurses,  and  attendants,  bound  from 
France  to  Dover,  struck  a  mine  in  mid-chan- 
nel, Nov  17,  and  sank  in  a  very  short  time; 
4  officers,  I  nurse  and  129  soldiers  lost  their 
lives.  The  collier  Lusitania,  which  was  near 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  immediately  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Anglia,  and  her  boats 
had  just  been  lowered  when  she  also  struck  a 
mine  and  foundered.  All  her  crew  were  saved. 
A  patrol  vessel  succeeded  in  rescuing  300  of 
the  Anglia's  passengers  and  crew,  including 
some  nurses.  A  number  of  bodies  were  re- 
covered. 

The  sinking  of  the  Anglia,  although  the  first 
case  in  the  war  of  a  hospital  ship  meeting 
disaster  while  carrying  wounded,  caused  great 
anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  as  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  English  Channel  was  en- 
tirely free  of  danger  from  mines. 
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A  German  submarine,  attacked  by  a  British 
aeroplane  off  Middelkirke  on  Nov  28,  was 
sent  to  the  bottom,  according  to  the  official 
report  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French, 
which  was  given  out  by  the  Press  Bureau. 

— Merchantmen  attacked 

A  new  and  hightly  important  phase  of  the 
German  blockade  of  England  dawned  Mar  18, 
when  the  submarine  U'28,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  cruising  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Maas  Lightship,  held  up,  captured,  and  con- 
fiscated two  Dutch  steamers,  the  Batavier  V. 
of  Rotterdam,  and  the  Zaanstroom  of  the 
Dutch  Shipping  Company  of  Amsterdam,  and 
successfully  convoyed  them  to  Zeebrugge  hi 
broad  daylight  The  Dutch  government..  Mar 
22,  demanded  that  Germany  explain  the  cap- 
ture of  the  ships  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
cargoes. 

May 

The  White  Star  Line  steamship  MeganHc, 
bound  from  New  York  and  Montreal  for 
Liverpool,  was  chased  by  a  German  submarine 
May  30,  but  escaped  through  her  superior  speed. 

June^ 

After  firing  a  torpedo  without  warning, 
which  missed  the  Orduna,  by  10  feet,  the 
submarine  rose  to  the  surface  and  fired  nine 
shots  until  outdistanced.  The  Orduna  had 
been  pursued  by  a  submarine  on  her  last 
eastward  voyage,  June  28. 

July 

The  Cunard  liner  Orduna  with  227  pas- 
sengers on  board — ^21.  of  them  American  cit- 
izens— was  attacked  by  a  German  submarine 
July  9  thirty-seven  miles  south  of  Queens- 
town,  on  her  way  to  New  York.  The  attadc 
was  made  only  a  few  miles  from  where 
the  Lusitania  sank. 

See  also 
European  war — Vatican 


-Merchantmen  destroyed 


January 


The  Swedish  steamer  Cartna  was  sunk  by  :j 
mine  in  the  North  Sea  on  Ja  4  with  a  loss  of 
20  lives. 


The  German  bark  Viganella  which  left 
Corinto  Nicaragua,  Jl  6,  was  captured  in  the 
English  Qiannel  Ja  11.  The  captain  had 
not  heard  of  the  war. 


In  accordance  with  Von  Tirpitz  policy  of 
starving  England  by  sinking  her  carriers, 
3  British  merchantmen  were  sunk  in  the  Irish 
sea  by  German  submarines  Ja  30  and  the 
Ikaria  and  Tokomaru,  the  latter  carrying  food 
and  clothing  for  destitute  Belgians,  were  sunk 
by  submarines  off  Havre,  the  following  day. 

February 

The  French  Admiraltv  announced  Feb  i 
that  German  submarines  had  sui^  two  British 
vessels  off  Havre. 

The  House  of  Commons  heard  officially 
Feb  3  of  the  reported  attack  by  a  German 
submarine  on  the  Asturias,  a  British  hospital 
ship  on  Feb  i.  The  Admiralty  stated  that  a 
submarine,  with  its  conning  tower  showing. 


fired  a  torpedo  at  the  Asturias  but  missed  its 
mark.  The  Asturias  was  painted  white 
with  a  green  band  and  red  crosses,  which 
were  illuminated,  as  provided  for  in  the  regu- 
lations adopted  at  The  Hague.  Notification 
also  was  sent  to  the  belligerents  that  the  Astu- 
rias was  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  ship,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  adopted  at  The 
Hague  in  1907,  under  which  hospital  ships 
thus  designated  were  to  be  immune  from  at- 
tack or  capture  during  the  course  of  hostili- 
ties. 


The  Board  of  Trade  summary  of  shipping 
casualties  reported.  Mar  2,  that  during  Feb- 
ruary the  ordinary  risks  of  navigation  were 
responsible  for  a  considerably  larger  number 
of  British  ships  than  were  German  torpe- 
does, mines  or  guns.  During  the  month  the 
number  of  steamers  lost  was  33,  of  an  aggre- 
gate net  tonnage  of  34f947»  with  97  lives,  of 
which  nine  steamers,  aggregating  12,389  tons, 
were  stink  by  German  submarines,  with  the 
loss  of  six  lives,  and  one  of  2605  tons  was  sunk 
by  a  German  mine.  Fifteen  British  steamers 
sunk  out  of  a  total  of  8734  vessels  which  ar- 
rived at  British  ports  or  departed  from  them 
from  Jan  21  to  Mar  3  was  the  record  of 
achievement  of  German  submarines,  according 
to  figures  issued  by  the  Admiralty  Mar  9.  The 
loss  of  life  was  placed  at  29. 

The  British  collier  Bengrove  was  sunk  with- 
out warning  in  the  British  Channel,  Mar  i. 


Three  British  merchantmen  were  sunk  by 
German  submarines  at  different  points  on  the 
English  coast  Mar  9.  The  Tangistan,  off 
Scarborough,  37  lost,  i  saved;  the  Blackwood, 
off  Hastings,  all  saved;  the  Princess  Victoria, 
off  Liverpool,  all  saved. 


The  British  Admiralty  announced  at  Lon- 
don, Mar  13,  that  the  British  collier  Invergyle 
was  torpedoed  that  day  off  Cresswell,  Eng., 
and  sunk.  All  the  crew  were  saved.  A  further 
submarine  casualty,  Mar  13,  was  the  torpedo- 
ing of  the  Swedish  steamer  Haima  off  Scar- 
borough, and  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  six  of 
her  crew. 


The  British  Admiraltv,  Mar  13,  issued  a  re- 
port stating  that  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
to  Mar  10,  eighty-eight  merchant  vessels  were 
sunk  or  captured.  Of  these,  54  were  victims 
of  hostile  cruisers,  12  were  destroyed  by  mines 
and  22  by  submarines.  Their  gross  tonnage 
totaled  309,945.  In  the  same  period,  the  total 
arrivals  and  sailings  of  oversea  steamers  of 
all  nationalities  of  over  300  tons  net  were  4745- 
Fortv-seven  fishing  vessels  were  sunk  or  cap- 
tured during  this  time.  Nineteen  of  these  were 
blown  up  by  mines  and  twenty-eight  were  cap- 
tured by  hostile  craft.  Twenty-four  of  those 
captured  were  caught  on  Aug  26,  when,  it  is 
understood,  the  Germans  raided  a  fishing  fleet. 


Germanv  announced,  Mar  13,  that  the  sub- 
marine U-29  alone  had  sunk  5  ships  in  the 
English  Channel  in  24  hours.  These  included 
the  British  steamers  Indian  City,  Headlands 
and  Andalusian,  torpedoed  off  the  Scilly  Is- 
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lands,  Mar  11.     The  Indian  City  was  sunk, 
but  no  lives  were  lost. 


Three  British  merchant  vessels  were  sunk 
Mar  17:  the  Leewarden  off  the  Dutch  coast, 
the  Blonde  off  the  Galway  coast,  and  the 
Fingal  off  the  Northumberland  coast,  6  lives 
being  lost.  On  the  i8th  the  Glenartney  was 
sunk  off  Beachy  Head,  and  on  the  aoth  two 
more  British  ships,  the  Hyndford  and  Blue 
Jacket,  were  sunk  off  Beachy  Head,  while  on 
the  2ist  the  British  steamship  Cairntorr  was 
sunk  neai  Brighton. 


The  Dutch  steamer  Medea  was  sunk  off 
Beachy  Head,  Mar  25,  by  the  German  sub- 
marine U-28, 


On  Mar  31  the  German  submarines  added 
two  more  British  steamers,  the  Flaminian  and 
the  Crown  of  Castle,  to  their  list  of  victims. 


A  German  submarine.  Mar  30,  sunk  the 
passenger  steamer  Falaba  off  the  south  coast 
of  Wales,  118  lives  being  lost,  including  that 
of  Leon  Thrasher,  an  American  citizen. 


American  Consul  Fee,  at  Bremen,  reported. 
Mar  2,  that  all  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
American  steamer  Evelyn,  sunk  by  a  mine  in 
the  North  Sea,  were  safe  except  one  fireman. 

April 

Bruce  Ismay,  writing  to  The'  Daily  Tele- 
graph  on  the  German  submarine  blockade, 
said  Apr  i :  "The  value  of  British  ships  sunk 
by  the  Germans  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  is  £2,914,000  ($14,570,000)  out  of  an  ag- 
grejg^ate  value  of  £150,000,000  ($750,000,000), 
while  the  value  of  cargoes  lost  from  the  same 
cause  is  £4,474,000  ($22,370,000)  out  of  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  £7,775,000,000  ($38,875,000,- 
000)  carried  in  British  ships  during  the  same 
period. 

April 

The  following  merchantmen  were  destroyed 
by  the  Germans  during  April  in  the  waters 
around  Great  Britain: 

The  South  Point,  British,  was  torpedoed, 
Apr  I.     (Eleven  dead.) 

The  South  Point,  British,  was  torpedoed, 
April  I.    (All  saved.) 

The  Nov,  Norwegian,  was  burned,  Apr  i. 
(All  saved.) 

The  Scheiland,  Dutch,  was  mined  Apr  i. 
(One  dead.) 

The  Gloxiana,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr  i. 
(All  saved.) 

The  Jason,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr  i. 
(All  saved.) 

The  Nellie,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr  i. 
(All  saved.) 

The  British  steamer  Lockwood  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  German  submarine  on  Apr  2  off 
Start  Point  in  Devonshire.  The  crew  was 
saved. 

The  three-masted  fishing  vessel  Paquerette 
of  Fecamp  was  sunk  Apr  3  by  a  German  sub- 
marine off  Etretat,  nine  miles  southwest  of 
Fecamp.  The  crew  of  the  fisherman  was  res- 
cued in  the  ship's  boats  and  by  boats  of  nearby 
sloops. 


The  City  of  Bremen,  British,  was  torpedoed 
Apr   3.      (Four   dead.) 

The  Hermes,  Russian,  was  torpedoed  Apr 
4.     (All  saved.) 

The  Olivine,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr  4, 
(All  saved.) 

The  Agantha,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr  5. 
(All  saved.) 

The  British  steamer  Northlands,  of  2000 
tons,  with  a  cargo  of  iron  ore,  was  sent  to 
the  bottom  by  a  German  submarine  in  the  Eng- 
lish channel  off  Beachy  Head  Apr  6.  Her 
crew  of  twenty-four  men  were  picked  up  later 
by  the  Belgian  steamer  Topati, 

The  Zarina,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr  7. 
(Nine  dead.) 

The  Frencn  three-master  ship  Chateaubriand 
was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Apr  8. 

The  Frederick  Franck,  French,  was  torpe- 
doed Apr  II.     (All  saved.) 

The  President,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr 

11.  (All  saved.) 

The  Wayfarer,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr 

12.  (All  saved.) 

The  British  steamship  Ptarmigan  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  near 
the  North  Hinder  Lightship  in  the  North  Sea 
Apr  15.  Eleven  sailors  of  the  Ptarmigan's 
crew  of  twenty-two  men  were  saved. 

The  crew  of  the  Greek  steamer  Ellispontos, 
torpedoed  Apr  17  by  a  submarine  west  of  the 
North  Hinder  lightship,  arrived  at  Flushing, 
according  to  a  dispatch  to  Renter's  Telegram 
Company.  The  captain,  who  was  badly 
wounded  and  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  said  his 
steamer  was  torpedoed  without  warning.  The 
crew  got  away  safely  in  boats,  however,  and 
rowed  to  the  lightship^ 

The  Fam7/a,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr  18. 
(Crew  lost) 

The  L.  Lawrence,  British,  was  torpedoed 
Apr  22.    (Two  dead.) 

The  freighter  Ruth  was  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine  Apr  21  east  of  May  Island  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  crew  was  rescued  and  was 
landed  at  Leith,  Scotland. 

The  Finnish  steamer  Fraeck  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  in  the  Baltic  by  a  German  submarine 
Apr  23.    The  crew  was  saved. 

The  Grimsby  trawler  St,  Lawrence  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  in  the  North  Sea  Apr  23  by  a 
German  submarine.  Two  members  of  the 
crew  were  killed.  Seven  were  rescued  by  the 
trawler  Queenstown,  whose  skipper  reported 
that  the  submarine  fired  at  his  vessel  while  en- 
gaged in  rescuing  the  crew  of  the  St,  Lawrence. 

The  Danish  steamer  Nidaros,  631  tons  net, 
was  captured  by  a  German  warship  in  the  North 
Sea  Apr  24  and  taken  into  port  at  the  Island  of 
Sylt,  one  of  the  North  Frisian  Islands. 

The  German  Government  notified  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  Apr  24  that  an  inquiry 
had  failed  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  tank 
steamer  Belridge,  the  first  Norweigan  ship  to 
be  damaged  in  the  war  zone,  was  attacked  by 
a  German  submarine. 

The  British  steamship  Mobile  was  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine  off  the  Isle  of  Lewis, 
North  Scotland  Apr  29.  The  crew  were 
rescued. 
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The  Lily  Dale,  British,  was  torpedoed  Apr 

29.  (All  saved.) 

The  Svomo,  Russian,  was  torpedoed  Apr  30. 
(All  saved.) 
The  Laila,  Norwegian,  was  torpedoed  Apr 

30.  (All  saved.) 

May 

The  following  merchantmen  were  torpedoed 
by  the  Germans  in  the  waters  around  Great 
Britain  during  May: 

It  became  known  May  i  that  the  Svorono, 
a  Russian  steamer  of  2,000  tons,  loaded 
with  Welsh  coal  for  Archangel,  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk,  supposedly  by  the  U-23, 
Apr  30,  near  the  Blasket  Islands,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.    The  crew  was  rescued. 

The  British  steamer  Fulgent  was  sunk 
northwest  of  the  Skellin^  Rocks,  Ireland,  May 
I.  A  boat  containing  nme  survivors  and  the 
body  of  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  who  had 
been  shot  and  killed,  was  picked  up  by  a 
trawler.  The  trawler  was  unable  to  find 
the  second  boat  of  the  Fulgent  containing 
the  remainder  of  the  crew. 

A  Norwegian  steamer,  the  Laila,  a  small 
freighter,  was  sunk  in  the  North  Sea  May  i 
by  a  German  submarine.  Her  crew  was 
landed  at  Copenhagen  by  the  steamer  Anna, 

A  third  Norwegian  steamship,  the  America, 
was  torpedoed  in  the  North  Sea  May  i.  The 
crew  of  thirty-nine  men  was  picked  up  thir- 
teen hours  afterward  by  the  Norwegian  mail 
boat  Sterling, 

The  trawler  Colombia  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  off  the  Belgian  coast,  May  i,  with 
seventeen  hands.  One  survivor  and  one  (mer- 
man bluejacket,  who  had  fallen  overboard, 
were  brought  to  Yarmouth  by  the  Batbadoes, 

The  British  steamer  Edale  was  sunk  off 
the  Sdlly  Islands  May  i   (all  saved). 

The  French  steamer  Europe,  from  Berry 
to  St.  Nazaire  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  was 
torpedoed  May  i  near  Bishop's  Rock,  SciUy 
Islands.    The  crew  was  rescued. 

The  Swedish  steamer  Ellida,  timber  laden, 
from  Helsingborg  for  Hull,  was  torpedoed  in 
the  North  Sea  May  i   (all  saved). 

The  Norwegian  steamer  Baldwin  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  in  the  North  Sea  May  2. 
The  crew  were  allowed  to  take  to  their 
boats. 

The  Swedish  schooner  Elsa  was  destroyed 
by  a  German  submarine  May  2. 

A  fleet  of  British  trawlers,  lolanthet  Hero, 
Northward-Ho,  Hector,  Progress,  Coquette, 
Boh  White,  Rugby  and  Uxbridge  were  sunk 
by  a  submarine  May  3.  The  crews  were  al- 
lowed time  to  take  to  the  boats.  No  lives 
were  lost. 

The  British  steamer  Minteme,  from  (Car- 
diff for  the  River  Plate,  with  6000  tons  of 
coal,  was  torpedoed  off  the  Scilly  Islands 
May  3.  Two  firemen  were  killed,  and  the 
second  engineer  was  injured. 

The  trawler  Scottish  Queen  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  by  a  submarine  fifty  miles  off  Aber- 
deen May  3. 

Seven  members  of  the  crew  of  the  trawler 
Cruiser,  of  whom  four  were  wounded  by  the 
shell  fire  of  a  German  submarine,  were  landed 
at  Aberdeen,  May  4. 


A  German  auxiliary  cruiser  rammed  the 
Swedish  steamer  Vanadis,  May  5,  when  the 
yanadis  was  at  anchor  off  the  Island  of 
Femern.    The  crew  was  saved. 

The  Danish  steamer  Cathay  from  Copen- 
hagen for  Chinese  ports,  was  torpedoed  in 
the  North  Sea  May  5.  Her  passengers  and 
crew,  forty-three  persons,  were  all  saved.  - 

The  trawler  Stratton  of  Grimsby  was  sunk 
in  the  North  Sea  May  5  by  the  gunfire  of  a 
German  submarine.  The  crew  was  taken 
on  board  the  submarine. 

The  trawler  Merrie  Islington  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  submarine  near  Whitby,  off  the 
Yorkshire  coast.  A  mine  sweeper  which 
picked  up  the  crew  was  chased  by  the  same 
submarine. 

The  Candidate  and  the  Centurion,  both 
British  were  torpedoed  May  6;  the  crews  were 
saved. 

The  schooner  Earl  of  Latham  was  sunk  May 
6  by  a  German  submarine  off  Kinsale,  on  the 
Irish  coast,  thirteen  miles  southwest  of 
Queenstown.  The  crew  was  permitted  to  take 
to  the  boats,  and  was  rescued  by  a  trawler. 

The  steam  trawler  Bennington,  one  of  three 
which  escaped  from  a  German  submarine  on 
May  2,  was  sunk  by  shell  fire  from  a  sub- 
marine off  Aberdeenshire  May  7.  .The  crew 
was  saved  by  a  Norwegian  steamer. 

The  British  steamer  Queen  Wilhelmina,  of 
Hartlepool,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  off  Blyth 
on  May  8.  Time  was  allowed  the  crew  to  take 
to  the  boats.  The  men  were  picked  up  by  a 
patrol  boat. 

The  Danish  steamer  Martha  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  off  Aberdeen  May  15  by  a  German 
submarine.    Her  crew  of  eighteen  was  saved. 

The  trawler  Lucerne  was  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine  forty  miles  off  Rattray  Head  May 
16.    The  crew  of  the  trawler  was  landed. 

The  British  steamer  Drumcree,  was  tor- 
pedoed in  the  English  Channel  May  19.  The 
members,  the  crew  and  passengers  were  saved 
by  a  Norwegian  steamer  at  great  risk 

The  British  trawler  Chrysolite  was  sunk  by 
a  German  submarine,  Mar  19,  off  Kinnaird's 
Head,  in  the  North  Sea.  The  crew  of  the 
trawler  took  to  their  boats. 

The  French  steam  trawler  5"/.  Just,  of  Arca- 
chon,  was  torpedoed  and  smashed  to  pieces 
near  Dartmouth  Mav  20,  thirteen  of  her  crew 
being  drowned.  The  captain  was  the  only 
survivor.  No  .warning  was  given  the  vessel 
before  she  was  torpedoed. 

The  steamer  Comeric,  one  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Commission  vessels,  bound  for  Rot- 
terdam, narrowly  escaped  a  torpedoed  near 
North  Hinder  lightship  May  20. 

The  British  sailing  ship  Glenholm  was  sunk 
May  21  by  a  German  submarine  fifteen  miles 
off  Berehaven,  Ireland.    Her  crew  was  saved. 

The  Norwegian  steamer  Minerva  was  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine  on  Ma^  22.  The  crew 
was  landed  by  the  steamer  Ins.  The  captain 
of  the  Iris  reported  that  after  he  had  rescued 
the  crew  of  the  Minerva  the  submarine  sent 
a  torpedo  at  the  Iris  narrowly  missing  her. 

The  steamer  Morwenna  of  Montreal  was 
torpedoed  and  shelled  by  a  German  submarine 
May  26  at  a  point  160  miles  west  by  south 
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of  St  Ann's  Head.  One  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  was  killed,  while  three  were 
wounded.  The  others  were  landed  at  Cardiff 
by  the  Belgian  trawler  Jaqueline. 

The  Danish  steamer  Betty  was  torpedoed 
by  a  German  submarine  in  the  North  Sea  May 
20  and  went  to  the  bottom.  The  members  of 
her  crew  were  rescued  and  brought  to  the 
Tyne. 

Survivors  of  the  Swedish  bark  M,  Roos- 
vail  were  landed  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  May 
28  by  a  Dutch  fishing  vessel.  The  men  re- 
ported that  while  off  Malmoe  a  German  sub- 
marine stopped  the  Roosvall  and  examined 
her  papers  and  then  permitted  her  to  proceed. 
Subsequently  a  violent  explosion  occurred 
which  killed  two  men  on  board  the  bark. 
The  crew  were  of  the  belief  that  the  explosion 
was  caused  by  a  torpedo  fired  by  the  sub- 
marine. 

The  British  steamer  Cadeby  was  sunk  off 
the  Scilly  Isles  by  gunfire  from  a  German  sub- 
marine May  27.    All  on  board  were  saved. 

Elder  Dempster  Line  steamer  Ethiope  was 
sunk  by  the  German  submarine  U'24  in  the 
Channel  on  May  28.  Fifteen  of  the  crew  of 
thirty-two  men  were  reported  missing.  She 
was  bound  from  London  to  South  Africa. 

The  Tullochmoor  was  sunk  May  28  in  the 
English  Channel. 

The  new  British  steamer  Spennvmoor  was 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine  off  Start  Point 
Orkney  Islands  May  28.  The  captain  and  five 
men  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  were  drowned 
by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat  while  it  was  being 
launched,  and  the  engineer  was  badly  injured 
by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  the  engine  room. 
Twenty-three  survived  the  disaster. 

The  crew  of  eight  men  of  the  Russian 
ship  Mars  arrived  at  Aberdeen  after  a  perilous 
voyage.  Their  ship  was  shelled  and  set  afire 
on  May  28  bv  a  German  submarine  off  Fair 
Island,  the  Shetlands.  The  submarine  towed 
the  crew  in  a  small  boat  for  forty  miles  and 
tiien  cut  them  adrift  without  wammg. 

The  Danish  steamer  Sohorg  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  May  31 
forty  miles  off  the  Tyne.  The  crew  of  twenty* 
two  were  landed  safely  in  small  boats. 

The  steamer  Barry,  a  small  vessel,  also  was 
torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  and  sunk 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Channel  May  31.  The 
crew  was  landed  at  Brest. 

The  British  steamer  Dixiana  was  torpedoed 
off  Ushant  May  20  while  on  her  way  from 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Swansea,  Wales.  The  crew 
was  picked  up  the  following  day  by  a  Greek 
steamer.  According  to  the  skipper  of  the 
Dixiana  the  submanne  which  sank  his  vessel 
had  sails  hoisted  when  first  observed.  He 
was  led  by  this  disguise  to  mistake  her  for  a 
harmless  sailing  craft.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  use  of  this  device  by  a  German  sub- 
marine had  been  reported. 


the  war.  The  number  of  persons  of  all  na- 
tionalities killed  in  connection  with  these 
sinkings  was  approximately  1,556.  The  ton- 
nage of  German  shipping,  not  warships,  stmk 
or  captured  by  the  British  Navy  to  May  15 
was  314,465.  So  far  as  known,  not  one 
German  or  neutral  subject  had  been  killed 
in  connection  therewith. 


The  Admiralty  issued  a  statement  May  31 
saying  that  fifty-six  merchant  ships  had  been 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  cruisers  of  the  enemy, 
twelve  by  mines  and  sixty-two  by  submarines, 
making  a  total  of  130.  In  the  same  time 
eighty-three  fishing  craft  had  been  lost,^  of 
whidn  twenty-four  were  sunk  by  mines.  Since 
Jan  27,  when  the  submarine  attacks  began, 
fifty-nine  merchant  vessels  had  been  sunk  and 
thirty-one  fishing  craft.  The  tonnage  lost 
by  Britain  was,  fishing  craft,  13,585,  and  mer- 
chant vessels,  ^58,006.  More  than  20,000 
ships  entered  and  left  United  Kingdom  ports 
in  the  same  time.  /«ne 

Nearly  one-hundred  merchantmen,  including 
many  neutrals  were  sunk  by  German  mines  or 
submarines  during  June.  Figures  compiled  at 
Copenhagen,  June  10,  showed  that  the  Scandi- 
navian nations  had  suffered  large  losses  in 
shipping  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Up  till  then 
fifteen  Norwegian  vessels  had  been  torpedoed 
and  twelve  blown  up  by  mines.  Sweden  had 
lost  six  vessels  by  torpedoes  and  eighteen  by 
mines ;  Denmark  four  by  torpedoes  and  ten  by 
mines.  j^^ 

German  submarines  during  July  sank  29 
British,  3  French,  i  Belgian  and  9  Russian 
merchantmen,  making  a  total  of  42  aggre- 
gating 125,000  tons,  and  including  fishing  ves- 
sels which  for  the  most  part  were  acting  as 
armed  patrol  boats.  This  annotincement  was 
made  by  the  Overseas  News  Agency,  Berlin, 

July  14. 


Thomas  J.  Macnamara,  Parliamentary  Sec- 
retary of  the  Admiralty,  announced  in  reply 
to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  May 
17  that  460,628  tons  of  British  shipping,  other 
than  warships,  had  been  sunk  or  captured 
by  the  German  navy  since  the  outbreak  of 


From  Feb  18,  when  the  German  blockade 
of  England  began,  until  July  25,  German  sub- 
marines had  sunk  229  English  ships,  30  ships 
owned  in  other  belligerent  countries,  6  neutral 
ships  that  were  mistaken  as  hostile  and  27 
neutral  ships  destroyed  although  their  nation- 
ality was  known.  This  information  was  is- 
sued at  Berlin,  July  29,  officially  in  denial  of 
figures  circulated  in  England  that  during  this 
period  only  98  British  ships  had  been  sunk 
while  9^  neutrals  were  destroyed. 

The  statement  says  that  the  27  neutral  ships 
destroyed  were  first  stopped  and  examined. 
They  were  destroyed  because  they  carried  con- 
traband and  because  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
voy them  to  a  German  port. 

During  the  week  ended  July  21,  not  a 
single  British  merchant  ship  or  fishing  craft 
was  sunk.  This  was  the  first  week  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  that  some  loss  to 
British  shipping  had  not  been  caused  by  either 
German  cruisers^  mines  or  submarines.  Dur- 
ing the  week  under  review  1326  vessels  of 
more  than  three  hundred  tons  each  arrived 
at  or  departed  from  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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The  British  ships  of  all  classes  sunk  in  July 
totaled  sixty-six,  according  to  a  baltetin  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Their  net  tonnage 
was  71,117.  With  this  destruction,  140  lives 
were  lost.  The  list  included  sixteen  sailing 
ships  and  forty-six  steamships  sunk  by  Ger- 
man warships,  ^nd  four  steaniships  sunk  by 


amounts  to  4,500,000  kroner  (about  $1^125,000), 
according  to  an  official  statement  issued  m 
Copenhagen  Aug  12,  The  statement  says  the 
losses  through  the  detention  of  goods  in  Eng- 
land are  estimated  at  over  4,000,000  kroner. 

A  dispatch  to  Renter's  Telegram  Company 
from  Copenhag^,  Aug  23,  said : 

"The  German  Government  has  expressed 
regret  for  the  torpedoing  and  sinking  in  the 
North  Sea  on  May  26  of  the  Danish  steamer 
Bttty  and  announced  its  willingness  to  pay 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  steamer.  It 
is  daimed  by  Germany  that  the  submarine's 
commander  failed  to  see  the  mark  denoting 
Danish  nationality  on  the  steamer." 

The  losses  to  British  shipping  from  sub- 
marines and  other  hostile  craft  and  from 
mines  for  the  quarterly  period  ended  Aug  12 
amounted  to  sixty-eight  steamships,  with  an 
aggregate  total  tonnage  of  180,713,  and  nine 
sailing  vessels.  These  figures  are  contained 
in  Uoyd's  quarterly  report,  given  out  Aug  31. 

Septembtr 

The  following  ships  of  more  than  500  tons 
displacement  were  sunk  by  Germany  during 
September : 
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Twenty-nine  British  steamships  and  seven 
British  sailing  vessels  were  destroyed  in  the 
month  of  Sept,  with  the  loss  of  seventy-two 
lives.  Of  these,  twenty  of  the  steamships  and 
all  of  the  sailing  vessels  were  known  to  have 
been  sunk  by  German  warships,  the  loss  of 
life  on  these  twenty-seven  vessels  being  forty- 
three.  The  others  either  were  sunk  by  Ger- 
man warships  or  were  destroyed  by  mines. 

The  U.  S,  State  Department  made  public 
Sept  9  a  report  from  the  American  Minister 
at  Christiania,  Norway,  disclosing  that  Nor- 
way had  lost  forty-one  ships  since  the  war 
began-  Seventy-six  sailors  have  perished.  Of 
the  number  of  vessels  flying  the  Norwegian 
flag   lost    thirteen    were    destroyed   by   i 
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1  warship.  Still  another  wa 
priie  to  Hamburg.  The  losses  v 
to  Norwegian  shipping  that  war  risK  insur- 
ance rates  increased  the  restrictions  imposed. 
Up  to  date  the  NorweR'^n  war  risk  bureau 
had  incurred  risks  aggregating  $2,000,000  and 
collected   in  premiums  but  $1,820,000. 
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Figures  available  at  the  end  of  Sept  give 
the  total  losses  by  ships  and  cargoes  entered 
in  the  Liverpool  and  London  War  Risks 
Association  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  Europe  down  to  the  close  of  July,  in- 
cluding twelve  full  months  of  the  war  period. 
These  figures  showed  that  the  English  war 
risk  association  in  the  first  six  months  real- 
ized losses  of  tonnage  representing  .30  per 
cent  per  month  on  the  values,  while  in  the 
second  six  months  the  losses  increased  to  an 
average  of  .58  per  cent,  or  a  total  of  4.08 
per  cent  for  the  first  year.  The  average  value 
of  each  vessel  lost  which  was  covered  in  the 
war  risk  association  is  stated  to  have  been 
approximately  £37,261  (or  roughly  about 
$185,305),  and  of  the  cargoes  i43»095  (or 
about  ^21 5,475).  The  summary  of  losses  of 
the  British  war  risk  association  also  showed 
that  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war 
the  value  of  the  cargoes  lost  was  £7,240,096 
(or  about  $37,000,000),  out  of  a  total  carried 
amounting  to  £1,502,000,000  (about  $7,510,000,- 
000),  or  a  loss  ratio  on  cargoes  of  something 
less  than  one-half  per  cent. 

October 

The  following  ships  of  more  than  500  tons 
displacement  were  sunk  by  Germany  during 
Oct: 

Tonnage   Nationality 


Oct.  Ship 

4  Haydn 

4  Satlor  Prince 

4  Novo  Castrian 

7  Texelstroom 

9  Newcastle 

zo  Tkor^wood 

1 1  HattMones 

14  Salerno 

id  Aleppo 

as  Donnacona 

26  Selma 


3933 
3144 


British 

BritUh 

British 

Dutch 

British 

BritUh 

British 


Crew 
Saved 

Saved 

Saved 
Saved 
Saved 


Norwegian  Saved 
British  Saved 
Canadian  Saved 
Norwegian  19  lost 


The  Norwegian  government,  Oct  6,  accepted 
(jerman/s  offer  of  Sept  9  of  indemnity  for 
the  sinking  on  July  9  of  the  Norwegian 
steamer  Svein  Jarl  and  the  loss  of  12  of  her 
crew. 

The  Overseas  News  Agency  at  Berlin  Oct 
19  announced  that  during  Sept  German  sub- 
marines sank  twenty-nine  enemy  merchant 
ships  of  103,316  ton's,  transports  aggregating 
18,949  tons,  and  seven  trawlers  of  1200  tons. 
Six  enemy  merchant  ships  of  20,612  tons  were 
destroyed  by  mines.  Altogether  these  vessels 
aggregate  144.977  tons. 

Official  announcement  was  made  in  London, 
Oct  20  that  the  total  number  of  British  mer- 
chant vessels,  exclusive  of  fishermen,  sunk  bv 
submarines  to  Oct  14  was  183.  The  number 
of  fishing  vessels  sunk  to  that  time  was  175. 

The  following  ships  of  more  than  500  tons 
displacement  were  sunk  by  Great  Britain 
during  Oct : 

Tonnage  Nationality     Crew 
3796        German        Saved 


Oct.  Ship 

4  Svionia 

10  Lulea 

1 1  Nicomedia 
I X  Gutrune 

12  Walter    Leonhardt 
12  Germania 

18  Pernambuco 

1 8  Solderhamn 

18  Johannee-Ruse 


German 

Saved 

German 

Saved 

German 

Saved 

German 

Saved 

German 

Saved 

German 

Saved 

German 

Saved 

German 

Saved 

18 

Delalfven 

German 

Saved 

ai 

Hemoesand 

1182 

German 

Saved 

21 

Plauen 

4210 

German 

Saved 

21 

Rendshurg 

4639 

German 

Saved 

21 

Electro 

1261 

German 

Saved 

The  Liverpool  Post  Oct  30  published  a  list 
of  twenty  uerman  ships,  aggregating  more 
than  38,000  tonnage,  sunk  by  British  subma- 
rines in  the  Baltic  Sea  between  Oct  11  and  23. 

^"Arabic"  case 

See 
European    war— United    States — ^Rela- 
TioNS  WITH — "Arabic"  case 

-"Armenian''  case 


See 


See 


European    war — ^United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — "Armenian"  case 

-''Gushing"  case 


See 


European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions with 

-"Falaba"  case 


See 


European    war— United    States,    Rela- 
tions with — "Falaba  case" 

-"Frye,  William  P.,"  case 


See 


European    war — ^United    States,    Rela- 
tions with 

-"Gulflight"  case 


European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH 

-''Harpalyce'-   case 


The  Harpalyce  was  torpedoed  off  Noord- 
hinder  Apr  11.  The  steamer  Elisabeth  saved 
twenty-eight.  Two  others  are  believed  to  have 
been  saved  by  the  American  steamer  Ruby, 
The  Harpalyce,  under  its  charter  to  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Commission,  had  a  permit  insuring 
immunity  from  attack. 

The  official  report  of  the  sinking  of  the 
British  steamship  Harpalyce,  under  charter 
to  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  by  a  German  submarine  in  the  North 
Sea,  Apr  11,  was  submitted  to  the  Admiralty 
May  6.  The  report,  based  on  an  examination 
of  men  of  the  Harpalyce* s  crew,  said  the 
vessel  was  within  twenty-three  miles  of  the 
Dutch  coast  when  she  was  torpedoed  and  was 
not  within  the  war  zone  prescribed  by  Ger- 
many; that  she  flew  the  relief  commission's 
flag  when  attacked,  and  that  her  name  was 
painted  on  her  side. 

"Hesperian''  case 

See 
European    war — ^United    States-*Rela- 
TiONS  WITH — "Hesperian"  case 

-"Iberian''  case 


See 


European    war — ^United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — "Iberian''  case 

•"Katwyk"  case 


The  Netherlands  steamer  Katwyk,  from 
Baltimore  for  Rotterdam,  was  torpedoed  Apr 
14  while  anchored  seven  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  North  Hinder  Lightship,  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  crew  of  twenty-three  men  were  saved  and 
taken  aboard  the  lightship. 
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It  was  officially  announced  May  lo  that  the 
German  Government  had  expressed  sincere 
regret  for  the  sinking  of  the  Dutch  steamer 
Katwyk,  which  was  blown  up  off  North  Hin- 
der Lightship  on  Apr  14  by  a  German  sub- 
marine. Germany  explained  that  the  act  was 
in  no  wise  intentional  and  undertook  to  make 
compensation. 


See 


-''Leelanaw^  case 


European    war^United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH— "LeELANAW"  case 


^"Lnsitania,"  Destniction  of  the 

The  Cunarder  Lusitania  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Liverpool  May  i,  despite  an  adver- 
tisement signed  by  the  German  Embassy 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  morn- 
ing warning  Americans  not  to  travel  on  Brit- 
ish steamships  across  the  Atlantic,  because 
they  ran  the  risk  of  being  torpedoed. 

She  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  at 
2.33  in  the  afternoon  of  May  7  off  Old  Head 
of  Kinsale,  at  the  southeastern  tip  of  Ire- 
land in  60  fathoms.  The  attack  was  made 
without  warning,  while  the  passengers  were 
at  lunch.  Two  torpedoes  were  fired  into  the 
doomed  ship,  which  remained  afloat  not  over 
20  minutes.  There  was  not  time  to  launch 
all  the  lifeboats.  The  survivors,  induding 
many  injured,  were  taken  for  the  most  part 
to  Queenstown  in  tugs  and  other  small  craft 
sent  out  in  answer  to  the  wireless  appeal  of 
the  stricken  liner. 

Latest  official  figures  show  that  1,396  lives 
were  lost  out  of  a  total  of  2100  souls 
aboard.  The  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  New 
York,  announced  that  the  total  number  of 
survivors  was  763,  including  462  passengers 
and  301  crew.  The  number  of  persons  in- 
jured was  30  passengers  and  17  crew.  Of 
the  survivors  45  died  from  exposure  or  from 
injuries.  The  number  of  Americans  who 
died  was  placed  at  107.  There  were  81  Amer- 
ican survivors,  23  American  identified  dead 
and  84  Americans  missing  and  undoubtedly 
dead. 

Among  the  prominent  Americans  lost  were 
Charles  Frohman,  the  play  producer,  Alfred 
Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  the  millionaire,  Elbert 
Hubbard,  the  writer  and  lecturer,  Charles 
Klein,  the  dramatist,  and  Justus  Miles  For- 
man,  the  novelist  and  playwright 

There  were  also  on  the  Lusitania  50  babies 
who  were  less  than  12  months  old,  and  more 
than  100  others  whose  ages  did  not  reach 
two  years.  These  all  were  drowned,  as  were 
the  Crompton  family,  of  Philadelphia,  includ- 
ing the  father  and  mother  and  six  children, 
ranging  from  six  months  to  twelve  years  of 
age. 

The  Lusitania,  built  in  1907,  was  one  of  the 
largest,  fastest  and  finest  of  British  ships, 
sharing  honors  with  the  Mauretania  and  Aq- 
tania,  also  Cunaders.  She  was  not  in  the 
British  navy  list  for  April  among  the  merchant 
vessels  commissioned  as  naval  auxiliary  craft, 
and  the  officials  of  the  Cunard  Company  de- 
nied that  she  ever  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

She  carried  only  about  1,500  tons  of  cargo, 
valued  at  $735»579.    The  principal  items  were 


meant  for  war  consumption,  including  sheet 
brass,  valued  at  $50,000;  copper  and  copper 
wire,  $32,000;  beef,  $31,000;  furs,  $119,000; 
copper  manufactures,  $21,000;  military  goods, 
$66,000,  and  ammunition,  $200,000.  The  mam- 
moth liner's  hull  was  valued  at  $6,500,000 
and  the  fittings  increased  her  cost  to  nearlv 
$10,000,000,  so  that  the  ship  and  cargo  sunk 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland  represented  $10,735^- 
579.  Eighty-two  bags  of  mail  lost  on  the  Lmjv- 
tania  were  said  by  the  Postoffice  Department 
to  be  the  first  ever  lost  at  sea  by  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  war. 

The  verdict  rendered  May  10  at  Kinsale^ 
Ireland,  by  the  coroner's  jury  which  investi- 
gated the  deaths  resulting  from  the  torpedo- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  said: 

''We  find  that  this  appalling  crime  was  com- 
mitted contrary  to  international  law  and  the 
conventions  of  all  civilized  nations.  We  also 
charge  the  officers  of  said  submarine  and  the 
emperor  and  government  of  Germany  tmder 
whose  orders  they  acted  with  the  crime  of 
wholesale  murder  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
civilized  world." 

Ninety-two  victims  of  the  disaster,  of  whom 
64  were  unidentified,  were  buried  at  Queens- 
town  May  10  with  military  honors.  No 
Americans,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  among 
those  buried.  A  few  of  the  dead  were  of  the 
Lusitania^s  crew. 

The  following  despatch  was  sent  May  10 
by  the  German  Foreign  Office  to  the  German 
Embassy  at  Washington : 

"The  German  government  desires  to  express  its 
deepest  sympathy  at  the  loss  of  lives  on  board  the 
LHMtania,  The  responsibility  rests,  however,  with 
the  British  government,  which,  throt^h  its  plan  of 
starving  the  civilian  population  of  Germany,  has 
forced  Germany  to  resort  to  retaliatory  measures. 

''In  spite  of  the  German  offer  to  stop  the  submarine 
war  in  case  the  starvation  plan  was  given  up,  British 
merchant  vessels  are  being  generally  armed  with  guns 
and  have  repeatedly  tried  to  ram  submarines,  so  that 
a  previous  search  was  impossibile. 

''They  cannot  therefore,  be  treated  as  ordinary  mer- 
chant vessels.  A  recent  declaration  made  to  the 
British  Parliament  by  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
said  that  at  the  present  practically  all  British  mer- 
chant vessels  were  armed  and  provided  with  hand 
grenades. 

"Besides,  it  has  been  openly  admitted  by  the  £ng> 
lish  press  that  the  Lusitania  on  previous  voyages  re- 

Seatedly  carried  large  quantitiies  of  war  material. 
»n  the  present  voyage  the  Lusitania  carried  5,400 
cases  of  ammunition,  while  the  rest  of  her  cargo  also 
consisted  chiefly  of  contraband. 

"If  England,  after  repeated  official  and  unofficial 
warnings,  considered  herself  able  to  declare  that  that 
boat  ran  no  risk  and  thus  light-heartedly  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  human  life  on  board  a  steam- 
ship which,  owing  to  its  armament  and  cargo,  was 
liable  to  destruction,  the  German  government,  in 
spite  of  its  heartfelt  S3rmpathy  for  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  cannot  but  regret  that  Americans  felt  more 
inclined  to  trust  to  English  promises  than  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  warnings  from  the  German  side." 

"FOREIGN    OFFICE." 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  May  10  issued  a 
signed  statement  denouncing  the  German  sub- 
marine practices  as  piracy. 

Appeals  were  sent  forth  Mav  11  to  the  pub- 
lic for  ftmds  to  give  financial  relief  to  those 
left  destitute  by  the  Lusitania  disaster. 

Collector  of  the  Port  Dudley  Field  Malone 
May  13  denied  that  when  the  Lusitania  left 
New  York  she  carried  guns  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  This  contradicted  the  state- 
ment made  officially  by  Berlin. 
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From  the  report  received  from  the  sub- 
marine which  sank  the  Lusitania,  the  follow- 
ing official  version  of  the  incident  was  pub- 
lished by  the  German  Admiralty  staff  under 
the  signature  of  Admiral  Behncke  May  15: 
"The  submarine  sighted  the  steamer  whioi 
showed  no  flag,  May  7,  at  2:20  o'clock,  cen- 
tral European  time,  afternoon,  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Ireland  in  fine,  clear  weather. 
At  3:10  o'clock  one  torpedo  was  fired  at  the 
Lusitania,  which  hit  her  starboard  side  below 
the  captain's  bridge.  The  detonation  of  the 
torpedo  was  followed  immediately  by  a  further 
explosion  of  extremely  strong  effect.  The 
ship  quickly  listed  to  starboard  and  began  to 
sink.  The  second  explosion  must  be  traced 
back  to  the  ignition  of  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion inside  the  ship." 

The  above  official   claim   is  based  on   the 

U.  S.  Passenger  Act  of  1892,  as  amended  in 

1903  and  1905  to  include  foreign  ships,  which 

provides : 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  take,  carry  or  have  on 
board  of  any  such  steamship  or  other  vessel  any  nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite  or  any  other  explosive  article  or 
compound,  nor  gunpowder,  except  for  the  ship's  use, 
nor  any  article  or  number  of  articles,  whether  as 
cargo  or  ballast,  which,  by  •  reason  of  the  nature  or 
quantity  or  mode  of  storage  thereof,  shall  either 
sinffly  or  collectively  be  likely  to  endanger  the  health 
or  uvea  of  the  passengers  or  the  safety  of  the  vessel. 

Other  sections  of  the  Revised  Statues  for- 
bid the  carriage  of  the  various  nitroglycerine 
explosive  compounds.  The  responsibiility  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  act  rests  upon  the 
Collector  of  Port.  On  March  4,  191 1,  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  law  permits  Uie  carriage  of  small  arms 
and  ammunition. 

Nothing  that  the  Germans  had  done  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  so  aroused  the  anger 
and  determination  of  the  British  people  as 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  This  anger  was 
shared  by  the  Americans  in  London  who  had 
relatives  or  friends  aboard.  The  members  of 
the  stock  exchange  in  London  insisted  on  the 
withdrawal  of  all  members  of  German  birth 
although  naturalized.  At  many  places  through- 
out the  country  these  nationalized  British  sub- 
jects were  made  to  suffer  for  Germany's 
action.  In  one  large  shipbuilding  plant  at 
Wallsend  the  workmen  threatened  to  strike 
unless  those  employes  with  German  names 
were  discharged  and  the  company,  although 
badly  in  need  of  workmen,  was  compelled  to 
grant  the  demand. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  a  conspiracy  "to 
defraud  the  United  States"  in  connection  with 
the  affidavits  submitted  by  the  German  em- 
bassy to  the  State  Department,  June  2,  to 
prove  that  there  were  guns  aboard  the  steam- 
ship Lusitania,  was  begun  June  10  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
specifically  directed  against  Paul  Koenig,  also 
known  as  Stemler,  who,  according  to  the 
Federal  authorities,  was  head  of  a  secret  ser- 
vice department  maintained  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  Steamship  Line. 

The  first  result  of  the  investigation  was  the 
arrest  for  perjury  of  Gustave  Stahl,  a  German 


reservist,  who  made  one  of  the  affidavits  sub- 
mitted bv  the  embassy  and  who  was  alleged  to 
be  closely  associated  with  Koenig.  The  war^ 
rant  on  which  he  was  arrested  alleged  that  he 
committed  perjury  in  an  investigation  by  the 
jury  against  "Paul  Koenig,  alias  Stemler,  and 
others,  under  that  section  of  the  penal  code 
covering  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
states  He  was  taken  into  custody  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  his  testimor-  and  sent 
to  the  Tombs  for  lack  of  the  $10,000  bail  de- 
manded by  the  Government. 

Stahl,  in  his  affidavit,  which  was  made  be- 
fore a  city  notary  public,  swore  that  he  visited 
the  Lusitania  on  April  20,  the  day  before  she 
sailed,  and  saw  four  gtms  on  her  deck  con- 
cealed by  leather  covers.  The  repetition  of 
this  story,  when  he  was  called  as  a  witness  in 
the  investigation  of  Koenig's  activities,  was 
the  basis  of  the  perjury  charge.'  In  addition 
to  the  statement  by  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Col- 
lector of  the  Port,  and  by  officials  of  the  Cu- 
nard  Line  that  the  Lusitania  was  unarmed, 
the  Government  authorities  said  that  they  had 
evidence  by  which  they  would  prove  that  Stahl 
was  not  on  board  the  Lusitania  at  any  time. 

Stahl  was  indicted  June  18^  and  the  follow- 
ing week  was  arraigned  m  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  United  States  District  Court. 
His  counsel  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  the 
perjury  charge.    The  trial  was  set  for  July  12. 

Stahl  was  sentenced  Sept  9  to  serve  a 
year  and  six  months  in  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary at  Atlanta,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1  by 
Judge  Charles  M.  Hough  in  the  United 
States  District  Court. 

The  British  official  inquiry  into  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  closed  June  18,  after  a  short 
secret  session  at  which  it  was  understood  that 
Capt  Turner's  testimony  and  the  instructions 
said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  the  Admi- 
ralty were  discussed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  ^ving  relief  to  sufferers  from 
the  Lusitania  disaster,  held  in  London,  June 
22,  it  was  announced  that  only  £20,000  ($100,- 
000)  had  been  subscribed,  whereas  for  the 
Titantic  Relief  Committee  £418,000  ($2,000,- 
000),  and  for  the  Empress  of  Ireland  £67,000 
($335,000)  had  been  raised. 

The  Lusitania  was  not  armed.  There  was 
no  explosion  of  ammunition  aboard.  She 
was  sunk  by  two  torpedoes  that  struck  her 
almost  simultaneously.  Capt.  Turner  is  not 
blameworthy.  The  British  Admiralty  did  its 
part  in  giving  the  Lusitania  information.  The 
vessel  had  adequate  safety  facilities  and  the 
crew  performed  their  duties  well.  Such  were 
the  principal  findings  of  Lord  Mersey,  who 
July  17  reported  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
which  ended  July  i,  at  London.  He  further 
said  that  the  Germans  had  intended  not  only 
to  sink  the  vessel  but  to  destroy  lives. 


An  incident  which  probably  will  have  seri- 
ous consequences  occurred  at  Peking  Aug  23. 
Twenty  Austrian  marines  belonging  to  the 
Legation  guard,  entered  a  British-owned  cine- 
ma theatre  in  which  "Lusitania"  films  were 
being  shown,  cut  the  screen  to  pieces,  broke 
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into  the  operator's  room,  and  forcibly  carried 
off  the  films.    The  Chinese  police  arrived  too 
late    to   assist   the   proprietor,    who   applied 
to  the  British  Legation  for  redress. 
See  also 

Canada — Anti-German  riots 

European  war  —  Africa  —  Anti-German 

RIOTS 

European    war — ^Unfted    States,    Rela- 
tions   WITH — ^WaR   zone  and  BLOCKADE 

controversy 
Great  Britain — ^Anti-German  riots 
United    States,   Relations   with — War 

zone  and  blockade  controversy 
Holland — ^War  zone  and  blockade  con- 
troversy 


that  the  Calvados  was  a  troop  ship,  and  that 
about  750  soldiers  were  lost 


-''Nebraskan"  case 


See 

European    war— United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — ^"NeBRASKAN"  case 

^''Wilhelmina''  case 

See 
European    war — United.  States,    Rela- 
tions WITH 

— In  the  Mediterranean 

The  British  steamer  Natal  Transport,  2,655 
tons,  was  shelled  and  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine Sept  17,  south  of  Crete.  Its  crew 
of  thirty-four  was  picked  up  and  landed  at 
Piraeus,  Greece. 


The  first-class  Italian  battleship  Benedetto 
Brin  was  torn  to  pieces  by  an  internal  ex- 
plosion while  lying  at  anchor  Sept  28,  in  the 
harbor  at  Brindsi.  Only  474  men  and  8 
officers  of  her  complement  of  720  men  are 
known  to  have  been  saved.  This  makes  the 
total  casualty  list  356  officers  and  men.  Rear 
Admiral  Rubin  de  Cerrin,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship,  was  among  the  dead. 

The  Benedetto  Brin  was  laid  down  in  1901 
and  completed  in  1904.  She  was  of  a  type 
known  as  the  Brin  class,  of  which  there  is 
but  one  other,  the  Regina  Margherita.  Both 
ships  cost  $5,750,000.  The  Benedetto  Brin 
carried  four  12-inch  and  four  S-inch  guns  in 
her  main  battery  and  was  equipped  with  four 
submerged  torpedo  tubes.  She  was  of  13.427 
tons  and  was  455  feet  long,  with  a  78  foot 
beam.    Her  speed  was  18  knots. 


Admiral  Augustin  Boue  de  la  Peyrere,  com- 
mander of  the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Oct  10  was  relieved  of  his  command 
at  his  own  request,  owing  to  serious  illness. 
Vice-Admiral  Dartigue  du  Fournet  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

The  British  Admiralty,  Nov  2,  announced 
that  the  British  torpedo  boat  No  pd  was  sunk 
at  Gibraltar  Nov  i,  after  being  in  a  collision. 

The  tfo.  96  was  bnilt  twenty-one  years  before.  She 
was  140  feet  long,  and  her  displacement  was  130 
tons.  She  was  armed  with  three  3-pounders  and  three 
torpedo  tubes.  Her  normal  complement  was  eighteen 
men. 


The  French  Ministry  of  Marine  announced 
on  Nov  6  that  the  French  ship  Calvados  was 
sunk  on  Nov  4  near  Cape  Ivi  in  the  western 
Mediterranean.     It  became  known,   Nov  20, 


The  British  armed  merchantman  Tara  was 
attacked  and  sunk  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean by  two  German  submarines  Nov  5,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  announcement  made  Nov 
8  by  the  British  Official  Press  Bureau. 

The  steamsnip  Tara,  prior  to  receiying  a  commis- 
sion in  the  British  nav^,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
British  India  Steam  Navisation  Company,.  Ltd.,  of 
Glasgow.  The  vessel  was  of  C^aa  tons  gross,  and  was 
built  in  1 90s. 


The  British  War  Office  announced,  Nov  10, 
that  the  British  transport  Mercian,  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean  theater  of  war,  had  been 
attacked  by  a  submarine,  which  used  its  guns 
with  serious  effect  Twenty-three  men  were 
killed,  thirty  were  missing  and  fifty  were 
wounded  by  shells.  The  Mercian  eventually 
escaped  and  reached  port. 

• 

The  British  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Louis 
was  stranded,  it  was  officially  announced  Nov 
10,  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  became 
a  total  wreck.  All  of  the  officers  and  crew 
were  saved.    - 

The  Loui$  was  one  of  the  L  class  of  destroyers, 
built  in  I9i3«  She  was  a6o  feet  long  and  disphcea 
965  tons.  She  was  armed  with  three  ^-inch  guns  and 
four  torpedo  tubes.  Her  normal  complement  was  100 
men. 


The  following  official  statement  was  issued 
by  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine,  Nov  12: 

"A  small  French  war  vessel,  having  a  crew 
of  only  ten,  surprised  off  Crete  a  schooner 
carrving  arms  and  munitions  and  forty-eight 
Turks,  among  whom  were  eleven  officers,  and 
captured  all  the  men  and  material." 

Categorical  denial  was  given  by  the  British 
Admiralty,  Nov  22,  to  German  statements  that 
British  hospital  ships  were  being  used  for 
other  than  hospital  purposes.  The  announce- 
ment said  there  were  forty-two,  and  not 
seventy,  hospital  ships  plying  to  and  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  that  they  carried  only 
sick  or  wounded  soldiers,  nurses,  and  member? 
of  the  medical  staff,  besides  medical  stores. 


The  first  public  mention  of  an  attack  on 
the  British  troopship  Woodfield  was  made  in 
a  casualty  list  issued  Nov  30,  the  list  contain* 
ing  the  names  of  thirty  members  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps,  of  whom  seven  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed,  eight  wounded, 
and  fifteen  injured,  "as  the  result  of  an  attack 
on  the  transport  Woodfield," 

Merchantmen  destroyed 

October 

The  British  steamer  Arabian,  2745  tons,  was 
sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine  off  the  coast 
of  Greece  Oct  3.    35  of  the  crew  were  saved. 

The  Greek  steamer  Dimitrios  was  torpedoed 
Oct  6  off  Sicily  by  an  Austrian  submarine. 
The  crew  was  saved  by  a  French  oil  ship. 

The  British  tank  steamer  H.  C.  Henry  was 
torpedoed  Oct  26.    No  lives  were  lost. 

November 

The  Japanese  steamer  Yasakuni  Maru,  5118 
tons  gross,  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine 
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near  Gibraltar,  Nov  4.  The  captain  and  crew 
reached  shore  safely. 

Submarines  sunk,  on  Nov  4,  the  French  ship 
Dahra,  off  Arzeu,  Algeria,  and  the  Italian 
ship  lonio,  near  Cape  Ivi.  The  crews  were 
saved. 

The  French  steamer  France,  4025  tons,  was 
sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  Nov  7.  The  cap- 
tain reported  that  the  submarine  took  a  mov- 
ing picture  of  the  scene. 

It  was  officially  announced,  Nov  9,  that  the 
French  ship  Yser,  formerly  the  Dacia,  re- 
named after  her  sale  bv  the  prize  court,  was 
torpedoed  while  conveying  to  Bizerta  the 
passengers  saved  from  the  Italian  steamship 
Elisa-Francesca.  The  crew  and  passengers 
were  landed. 

The  Italian  steamer  Firensa,  3973  tons,  was 
sunk  by  a  submarine  Nov  11.  Twenty-seven 
passengers  and  ninety-six  members  of  the  crew 
were  saved.  Six  passengers  and  fifteen  of 
the  crew  were  missing.  There  were  no  Amer- 
icans aboard  the  vessel. 

Eighteen  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
112,082,  had  been  sunk  by  submarines  of  the 
Central  Powers  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  up 
to  Nov  28»  according  to  an  official  statement 
issued  in  Berlin. 


See 


-''Ancona/'  Destruction  of  the 


European    war — United    States — Rela- 
tions WITH — ^"AnCONA"  case 


See 


-''Persia,"  Destruction  of  the 


European  war — ^United  States — Rela- 
tions WITH — ^"Persia" — Destruction  of 
the 


^^'Ville  de  la  Ciotat,''  Destniction  of  the 

The  French  Ministry  of  Marine  announced, 
Dec  27,  that  a  submarine  had  torpedoed  the 
French  steamship  Ville  de  la  Ciotat,  6378  tons, 
without  warning  in  the  Mediterranean  on 
Dec  24.  The  vessel  sank  within  fifteen 
minutes.  Seventy-nine  persons  were  drowned, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  American  Con- 
sul at  Malta,  received  Dec  27  at  the  State 
Department;  208  were  rescued.  No  Americans 
were  aboard.  It  was  later  reported  that  the 
submarine  flew  the  Austrian  flag. 

^"Yasaka  Mam/'  Destniction  of  the 

The  new  Japanese  liner  Yasaka  Maru,  on 
her  way  from  London  to  Japan,  was  sunk  in 
the  Mediterranean  on  Dec  21,  by  a  German 
or  Austrian  submarine  without  warning.  A 
French  gunboat  picked  up  the  120  passengers 
and  the  crew  of  160.  There  was  one  Ameri- 
can passenger,  W.  J.  Leigh.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  siiScing  of  the  vessel  was  the  biggest 
monetary  loss  since  the  Lusitania  went  down. 

— In  Persian  waters 

The  Turkish  gunboat  Marmaris  was  sunk 
and  the  Turkish  transport  Mosul  captured,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  statement  given  out  June 
9  by  the  British  Government.  The  action  took 
place  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

— ^In  Russian  waters 

A  strong  German  fleet  appeared  in  the  Mid- 
dle Baltic  and  exchanged  shots  with  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  near  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  according  to 
an  official  statement  issued  at  Petrograd  June  5. 


Merchantmen  attacked 

Five  Swedish  steamers,  the  Bergilajgen,  Mi^ 
mosa,  Fram,  Otis  and  Kipple,  Itunber  laden, 
bound  for  England,  were  captured  by  German 
warships  in  the  Baltic  Sea  June  22,  according 
to  a  Copenhagen  despatch. 

Merchantmen  destroyed 

The  British  steamship  Amdale,  of  3583  tons 
gross,  was  sunk  by  a  mine  in  the  White  Sea, 
June  13. 


The  American  sailing  ship  Vincent  was 
blown  up  and  sunk  Sept  27  by  a  mine  oS 
Cape  Orloff,  in  the  White  Sea.  The  crew 
was  saved. 

— ^In  Turkish  waters 

Eight  Turkish  transports  were  said  to  have 
been  sunk  in  the  Black  Sea  bv  the  Russians 
Ja  16.  with  the  loss  of  all  on  board.  On  the 
same  day  the  French  submarine  Saphir  was 
sunk  at  ihe  Dardanelles. 


The  Russians  on  Ja  25  sunk  a  steamship 
carrying  the  entire  Turkish  aeroplane  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea. 


On  the  Black  Sea  on  Ja  27  the  Russian 
fleet  according  to  Russian  reports  hunted  out 
near  Samsoon  the  Turkish  cruisers  Medjidieh 
and  Breslau,  pursuing  them  until  nightfall.  On 
Ja  25,  26  and  27  torpedo  craft  sank  several 
Turkish  sailing  ships.  On  the  28th  one  of 
them  effected  a  bold  raid  upon  Trebizond, 
where  after  cannonading  the  enem/s  troops, 
which  fled,  she  damaged  barracks  and  flour 
depots.  The  same  torpedo  boat  silenced  at 
Rizah  two  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  sank  sev- 
eral feluccas  and  damaged  barracks. 


The  British  submarine  E-JS  was  wrecked 
by  running  ashore  in  the  Dardanelles  Apr  17. 
In  order  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  she  was  destroyed  Apr  18 
by  two  British  picket  boats,  the  Triumph  and 
the  Majestic,  The  crew  of  the  £-15  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Turks,  7  being  reported 
missing. 


A  Turkish  torpedo  boat,  which  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  preparations  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  operations  against  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Asia  Minor  by  attacking  the 
British  transport  Manitou,  was  driven  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  Chios  Apr  17  and  destroyed 
by  the  British  cruiser  Minerva  and  British  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers.  Twenty-four  British 
wcire  reported  drowned,  and  twenty-seven, 
others  missing.  The  transport  itself  was  not 
damaged.  The  loss  of  life  was  due  to  the 
capsizing  of  one  boat  in  the  water  and  another 
while  being  lowered,  owing  to  the  breaking  of 
a  davit 


Two  Turkish  torpedo  boat  destroyers  were 
blown  up,  says  a  Saloniki  dispatch  Apr  20 
while  passing  through  a  mine  belt  which  Rus- 
sian ships  had  succeeded  in  laying  across  the 
entrance  to  the  Bosporus  while  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Black  Sea. 
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The  British  battleship  Goliath  was  torpedoed 
May  12  in  the  Dardanelles  by  the  Turkish 
destroyer  Mauvenet^-MUlet  in  an  attack  by 
destroyers  while  protecting  the  French  flank, 
just  inside  the  strait  Twenty  ofRcers  and 
i6o  men  were  saved  ,  more  than  500  were  lost. 


The  following  statement  was  issued  by  the 
British  Admiralty  Mav  21 : 

"The  following  decorations  have  been 
awarded  to  officers  and  men  of  the  submarine 
E'i4,  which,  operating  in  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  sank  Turkish  gunboats 
and  a  transport.  Victoria  Cross  to  Lieutenant 
Conunander  Edward  Boyle.  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  to  Lieutenant  Edward  Stanley 
and  Acting  Lieutenant  Reginald  Lawrence. 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  ever^  mem- 
ber of  the  crew."  On  her  passage  mto  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  the  £-14  sank  a  Turkish  gun- 
boat of  the  Berk-I-Satvet  class ;  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  she  sank  a  transport  on  April  29, 
a  gunboat  on  May  3,  and  a  large  transport, 
full  of  troops,  on  May  10.  On  May  13  the 
E'i4  compelled  a  small  steamer  to  run  aground. 
The  return  journey  of  the  submarine  was 
made  on  May  18. 


The  British  battleship  Triumph  was  sunk 
by  a  torpedo  in  the  Dardanelles  while  operat- 
ing in  support  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  forces  on  the  shore  of  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  May  25.  Three  officers  and  11  men 
were  killed  and  42  men  were  reported  missing. 

The  majority  of  the  officers  and  men,  in- 
cluding the  captain  and  commander,  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  saved.  The  submarine 
was  chased  by  destroyers  and  patrolling  small 
craft  until  dark. 

The  British  battleship  Triumph  was  built  at  Bar- 
row in  190a  for  the  Chilian  Government,  but  was 
purchased  by  Great  Britain  in  1903.  She  was  laid 
down  under  the  name  of  Lihertad  and  was  a  sister 
ship  of  the  Constitucion,  which  also  was  purchased 
from  Chili  and  rechristened  Swiftsure.  aince  the 
present  war  broke  out  the  Triumph  has  been  in  oper- 
ation in  both  Far  Eastern  and  European  waters.  As 
flagship  of  the  British  Asiatic  squadron  she  participated 
in  the  bombardment  of  the  German  base  of  Tsing-Tau, 
China,  October,  1914,  and  was  reported  to  have  been 
damaged  by  the  shell  fire  of  the  German  forts. 

The  Triumph,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Maurice  S.  I^tzmaurice,  was  a  vessel  of  1 1^985  tons 
and  of  xj^soo  horsepower.  Her  crew  of  officers  and 
men  in  times  of  peace  numbered  about  700  men. 
The    vessel    carried    four    lo-inch,    fourteen    7.5-inch 

Kns,  and  fourteen  x^-pounders  and  four  6-pounders. 
addition  she  carried  two  xS-inch  torpedo  tubes.  She 
was  436  feet  long  and  had  a  qieed  of  about  so  knots. 


A  Turkish  submarine  torpedoed  and  sank 
H.  M.  S.  Majestic,  Captain  H.  F.  G.  Talbot, 
May  27,  off  Sedd-el-Bahr  while  it  was  support- 
ing the  army  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  Two 
of  the  crew  were  killed,  47  reported  missing. 
The  battleship  Majestic  was  a  vessel  of  14,- 
900  tons  and  of  10,000  horsepower  capacity. 
Her  officers  and  crew  on  a  peace  footing  ag- 
gregated 757.  The  Majestic,  which  was  built 
m  i8p5,  carried  four  12-inch,  twelve  6-inch 
and  sixteen  3-inch  and  twelve  3-pounder  guns. 
In  addition  the  vessel  was  armed  with  five 
x8-inch  torpedo  tubes. 

The  sinking  of  the  Majestic  made  the  fifth 
British  battleship  lost  in  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign. 


The  Secretary  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
June  I,  made  official  announcement  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  British  battleship  Majestic,  sunk 
May  27  off  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  by  a  sub- 
marine, had  been  saved.  Forty-nine  members 
of  the  crew  were  drowned. 


Captain  Hersing,  June  18,  was  decorated 
with  the  order  of  Pour  le  Merit e  for  his  bril- 
liant feat  in  taking  his  submarine  to  the  Dar- 
danelles and  sinking  there  the  Majestic  and 
one  other  British  battleship. 

As  an  offset  to  the  loss  of  the  Majestic  May 
27,  the  Admiralty  reported  that  a  British  sub- 
marine, the  £-//,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Nasmith,  had  reached  Constantinople,  where 
she  discharged  a  torpedo  at  a  transport  lyine 
alongside  the  arsenal.  The  torpedo  was  heard 
to  explode,  but  with  what  effect  was  not 
known.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  E-ii  went 
throup^h  the  Sea  of  Marmora  she  sank  a  vessel 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
chased  a  supply  ship  which  she  torpedoed  at 
her  pier,  while  the  Rodosto,  a  small  store- 
ship,  was  chased  and  run  ashore. 


A  British  submarine,  operating  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  torpedoed  a  large  German  transport 
in  Panderma  Bay,  June  2,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial British  announcement 


The  French  mine-layer  Casabianca  struck  a 
mine  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay  in  the  i^gean 
Sea  June  7.  The  captain  and  another  officer 
and  sixty-four  sailors  were  picked  up  by  a 
British  torpedo-boat  destroyer.  The  Casabi- 
anca was  of  495  tons  and  262  feet  long.  She 
had  a  complement  of  128  men. 


Official  announcement  was  made  in  Con- 
stantinople, June  12,  that  a  Russian  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  was  sunk  in  the  Black  Sea, 
June  II,  by  the  Turkish  cruiser  Midullu,  for- 
merly the  German  cruiser  Breslau,  The  Mi- 
dullu returned  safely  to  port. 

According  to  Russian  reports  the  Midullu 
was  damaged  and  an  officer  and  six  men  were 
wounded  aboard  the  Russian  destroyer. 

Official  denial  was  made  in  London,  June  15, 
of  the  report  that  the  British  battleship  Aga- 
memnon had  been  sent  down  in  the  Darda- 
nelles by  a  German  submarine  in  Mav.  It  was 
further  announced  that  no  other  fighting  unit 
not  already  officially  reported  had  been  lost  at 
the  Dardanelles. 


A  fleet  of  fifty-nine  Turkish  sailing  vessels, 
laden  with  war  materials  for  the  Turkish 
Army  of  the  Caucasus,  was  destroyed  by  Rus- 
sian torpedo  boat  destroyers,  according  to  a 
Renter  dispatch  from  Sebastopol  July  20. 
The  sailing  vessels  were  on  a  voyage  to 
Trebizond,  a  seaport  of  Asiatic  Turkey  on 
the  Black  Sea.  The  crews  of  the  Turkish 
ships  were  made  prisoners  by  the  destroyers. 


The  French  submarine  Mario  tie  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  German  submarine  July  26  in 
the  Narrows  of  the  Dardanelles,  according  to 
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a  dispatch  from  Constantinople.  Thirty-one 
members  of  the  French  submarine's  crew 
were  captured. 

The  Mariotte  was  built  in  191 1,  displaced 
615  tons  when  submerged  and  was  215.7  ^cet 
long.  She  was  fitted  with  six  torpedo  tubes 
and  was  capable  of  traveling  15  knots  an  hour 
on  the  surface  and  10  knots  when  below. 


The  Turkish  battleship  Kheyr-ed-Din  Barba^ 
rossa,  of  9»900  tons  displacement,  and  for- 
merly the  German  warship  Kurfurst  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  was  sunk  by  a  submarine  of  the 
Entente  powers,  according  to  an  official  an- 
nouncement issued  Aug  9  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  A  majority  of  the  officers  and 
men  were  saved. 

The  Kheyr-ed-Din  Barbarossa  was  biult  at 
Stettin  in  1891  and  was  purchased  together 
with  the  battleship  Torgut  Rets  from  Germany 
bv  Turkey  in  1910.  The  vessel  was  354  ^eet 
long,  64  feet  beam  and  had  a  depth  of  24  feet 
Her  complement  consisted  of  about  600  officers 
and  men.  The  battleship  carried  four  ii-inch 
guns  in  turrets  fore  and  aft,  two  11 -inch  guns 
m  a  turret  amidships,  eight  4.1 -inch  guns,  eight 
3.4-inch  guns  and  twelve  one-pounders. 

The  Turkish  gunboat  BerkA-satvet  and  an 
empty  transport  were  torpedoed  in  the  Darda- 
nelles by  a  British  submarine,  it  was  officially 
announced  Aug  12. 

The  Turkish  gunboat  Berk^satvet  was  built 
at  the  Krupp  Works  in  1907.  She  was  262  feet 
long,  27  feet  beam  and  8  feet  deep.  She  dis- 
placed 763  tons.  She  was  fitted  with  two  4.1- 
inch  guns,  six  6-pounders,  two  on^pounders 
and  three  torpedo  tubes.  She  had  a  comple- 
ment of  105  men.    Her  speed  was  22  knots. 


The  British  transport  Royal  Edward,  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  in 
the  Aegean  Sea,  Aug  14.  Announcement  to 
this  effect  was  made  officially  Aug  17.  Six 
hundred  men  were  saved  out  of  the  1350 
troops  including  32  officers  and  220  other  per- 
sons on  board.  The  men  the  vessel  carried 
were  not  part  of  a  new  expedition,  but  were 
reinforcements  for  the  Twentjr-ninth  Division, 
which  had  been  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  since 
the  first  landing  and  which  received  much  high 
praise  from  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  in  his 
reports  on  the  initial  and  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

The  Royal  Edward,  according  to  official 
British  reports,  was  the  first  transport  flying 
the  British  flag  to  be  sunk.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  since  the  sinking  of  the  battle- 
ship Majestic  on  May  27,  that  the  German  sub- 
marines, which  made  the  long  trip  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, scored  a  success. 


The  Turkish  collier  EsPahan  was  torpedoed 
by  a  British  submarine  at  Haidar  Pasha,  Aug 
23,  and  the  steamer  Budos,  of  the  German- 
Levant  Line,  loaded  with  munitions  and  pro- 
visions, was  sunk  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 


steamer  Carmen,  of  4424  tons,  was  tied  up  at 
Constantinople  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  this  steamer,  con- 
verted into  a  Turkish  transport,  that  the  sub- 
marine sent  to  the  bottom.  $he  was  built 
at  Sunderland  in  191 1. 


One  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  were  offi- 
cially reported  missing  after  a  collision  between 
the  British  auxiliary  sweeper  Hythe  and  an 
other  British  warship  off  the  Gallipoli  penin* 
sula,  in  which  the  Hythe  was  sunk  on  the 
night  of  Oct  28-29. 


It  was  announced,  Nov  i,  that  the  French 
submarine  Turquoise  was  sunk  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  by  Turkish  artillery  fire  Oct  31. 
Her  entire  crew,  comprising  two  officerb  and 
twenty-four  men,  were  made  prisoners. 

The  Turquoise  was  a  craft  of  386  tons  displace- 
ment, 154  xeet  long,  and  of  twelve  feet  beam.  She 
was  equipped  with  six  torpedo  tubes.  Her  speed 
aboye  water  was  twelve  knots,  while  she  was  capable 
of  makins  eight  knots  submerged.  She  was  built  in 
1908  at  Toulon. 


The  British  transport  Ramasan  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Island 
of  Antikythria,  in  the  i^gean  Sea,  on  Sept  19, 
with  the  loss  of  315  Indian  troops,  according 
to  an  official  announcement  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty,  Nov  5. 

The  first  news  that  the  British  transport 
Ramazan  was  sunk  by  a  submarine  was  given 
out  Sept  29,  when  it  was  officially  announced 
that  the  Greek  Government  had  released  the 
Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  who  were  survivors  of 
the  transport 


A  British  submarine  on  Oct  24  sank  the 
Turkish  transport  Carmen,  laden  with  muni- 
tions, in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.    The  Austrian 


A  naval  court  at  Toulon,  France,  Nov  5, 
honorably  acquitted  Captain  Forget,  who  was 
commander  of  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Llndien, 
torpedoed  by  a  submarine  near  the  Island  of 
Rhodes  on  Sept  8.  L'lndien  originally  was 
the  French  mail  steamer  y^wv^r^n^.  She  was 
sold  to  the  Greco-Turco-American  Company, 
which  changed  her  name  and  placed  her  under 
the  American  flag,  according  to  the  French 
marine  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing contraband.  On  this  account  she  was 
seized  by  a  French  warship  and  taken  into 
Alexandria,  where  she  was  converted  into  an 
auxiliary  cruiser.  No  previous  report  of  the 
torpedomg  of  L'lndien  had  been  received.  It 
was  learned  a  month  before,  however,  that  a 
French  auxiliary  cruiser,  whose  name  was 
not  ascertained,  had  been  torpedoed  and  sunk 
in  Sept,  while  anchored  off  the  Island  of 
Rhodes,  by  a  submarine  of  the  Teutonic 
powers.  This  information  was  received  in 
the  form  of  private  advices  from  Athens,  and 
undoubtedly  referred  to  L'lndien, 

The  British  submarine  E-^  was  sunk  at 
the  Dardanelles  on  Nov  5,  according  to  Turk- 
ish official  reports '  received  Nov  13.  Three 
of  the  vessel's  officers  and  six  men  were  cap- 
tured. 

The  £-/o  was  of  the  most  modem  type.  She  was 
of  800  tons  displacement,  and  was  armed  with  eight 
torpedo  tubes  and  two  quick-firing  guns. 
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On  the  Sea  of  Marmora  a  British  submarine 
Dec  ^  torpedoed  and  sent  to  the  bottom  the 
Turkish  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Yar  Hissar. 
Two  officers  of  the  Turkish  vessel  and  forty 
men  were  taken  prisoners. 

— Elaewhere 

The  report  of  the  damage  to  the  Radetske 
and  Viiibus  Unitis  at  Pola  was  confirmed 
On  Jan  7  the  Goeben  was  said  to  hare 
been  seriously  damaged  by  Russian  mines. 
The  German  auxilliary  cruiser  Otavi  was  said 
to  have  been  interned  at  Las  Palmas,  Canary 
Islands,  on  Ja  8. 

The  Hamburg-American  steamer  Macedonia 
which  interned  at  Las  Palmas.  Canary  Is- 
lands, Nov.  3,  1914,  was  said  to  nave  succeed- 
ed in  making  her  escape  Apr  i,  and,  evading 
British  cruisers,  sailed  for  South  American 
waters.  She  was  laden  with  supplies  believed 
to  be  intended  for  German  warships. 


A  dispatch  to  La  Prensa  Apr  23  said  that  the 
British  steamer  Orcoma  has  sunk  a  German 
merdiant  steamship  near  Bayovar.  It  was  also 
asserted  that  the  British  cruisers  Kent  and 
Orama  had  received  coal  from  the  British 
steamer  Eggesford  at  the  Port  of  Bayovar. 

It  was  officially  announced  Apr  27  that  a 
British  warship  had  captured  the  German  trad- 
ing steamer  Elfriede,  She  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  last  German  ship  free  in  the 
Pacific. 

^"Asama,"  Disabling  of  the 

The  Japanese  cruiser  Asama  ran  aground  in 
Turtle  Bay,  Lr.  California,  Feb  4,  The  Asama 
was  guarding  shipping,  and  at  thie  same  time 
seeking  the  German  cruiser  Dresden.  She 
was  commanded  by  Norsuke  Yoshioka,  and 
carried  a  complement  of  twenty-seven  officers 
and  600  men  all  of  whom  were  saved.  The 
Asama  dedined  .assistance  from  Admiral 
Howard's  flagship  San  Diego  and  the  cruiser 
Raleigh,  which  were  sent  to  her  aid. 


The  Asama  was  refloated  May  10  and 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  Aug  31.  She  was 
convoyed  by  the  Japanese  naval  repair  ship 
Kwanto  Maru,  which  will  be  permitted  to 
take  on  coal  enough  to  carry  her  to  the  near- 
est home  port. 


The  efforts  to  refloat  this  cruiser  caused 
a  rumor,  which  gained  wide  circulation,  that 
the  Japanese  had  landed  in  great  force  at 
Turtle  Bay,  in  Lower  California,  and  were 
erecting  a  naval  base  there.  The  Navy  De- 
partment ordered  Admiral  Howard  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  to  make  an  investigation,  and 
he  found  that  the  rumors  were  false  and 
that  the  Japanese  were  merely  salvaging  the 
cruiser. 
^''Dresden,''  Destruction  of 

On  Mar  14,  the  Glasgow,  auxiliary  cruiser 
Orama,  and  the  Kent  caught  the  Dresden  near 
Juan  Fernandez  Island.  An  action  ensued, 
and  after  five-minutes'  fighting  the  Dresden 
hauled  down  her  colors  and  displayed  the 
white  flag.    She  was  much  damaged  and  set 


on  fire,  and  after  she  had  been  burning  for 
some  time  her  magazine  exploded  and  she 
sank.  All  but  19  of  the  crew  were  saved,  15 
badly  wounded.  The  Germans  were  landed 
at  Valparaiso.  There  were  no  British  casual- 
ties, and  no  damage  to  the  ships.  The  Dresden 
belonged  to  the  squadron  which  was  defeated 
by  the  British  squadron  off  the  Falkland 
Islands  in  December.  She  was  the  only  one 
of  the  five  German  warships  to  escape.  Ger- 
many claimed  that  she  was  blown  up 
by  her  own  crew  after  having  been 
attacked  in  neutral  waters  of  Chili  by  British 
warships.  This  was  denied  by  the  British,  who 
declared  the  fight  was  in  the  open  sea.  Chili 
sent  a  protest  to  Great  Britain  Mar  25. 

The  note  delivered  by  the  Chilean  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  and  made  public  Mar  15  re- 
garding the  sinking  of  the  Dresden  said  that 
the  Dresden  anchored  in  Cumberland  Bay 
(Juan  Fernandez  Island)  Mar  9  and  asked 
permission  to  remain  eight  days  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  her  engines,  which  were 
said  to  be  out  of  order.  The  Governor  rcr 
fused  the  request,  as  he  considered  it  un- 
founded, and  ordered  the  captain  to  leave  the 
bay  within  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  order 
was  not  complied  with,  the  captain  of  the 
Dresden  was  informed  that  his  ship  was  in- 
terned. 

When  the  British  squadron  appeared  on 
Mar  14  the  Governor  was  proceeding  to  the 
cruiser  Glasgow  to  inform  the  British  officers 
of  the  steps  he  had  taken,  but  he  had  to  turn 
back,  as  the  British  ships  opened  fire  on  the 
Dresden,  on  which  a  flag  of  truce  had  already 
been  hoisted,  and  called  on  her  captain  to  sur- 
render. The  captain  then  gave  orders  to  blow 
up  the  magazine  of  the  Dresden,  'This  act  of 
hostility  committed  in  Chilean  territorial  wa- 
ters by  a  British  naval  squadron,"  says  the 
Chilean  Minister,  "has  painfully  surprised  my 
Government." 

The  British  Government,  in  its  reply,  made 
public  Apr  15,  expressed  regret  that  a  mis- 
understanding arose,  and  added: 

"On  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Chilean  Minister,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  offer  a  full  and  ample 
apology  to  the  Chilean  Government." 

It  is,  however,  pointed  out  that  according 
to  the  British  information  the  Dresden  "had 
not  accepted  internment,  and  still  had  her 
colors  flying  and  her  guns  trained." 

The  British  reply  continued:  "If  this  is  so, 
and  if  there  were  no  means  available  for  en- 
forcing the  decision  of  the  Chilean  authori- 
ties to  intern  the  Dresden,  she  might  obvi- 
ously, had  not  the  British  ships  taken  action, 
have  escaped,  again  to  attack  British  com- 
merce." 

It  is  added:  "The  captain  of  the  Glasgow 
probably  assumed,  especially  in  view  of  the 
past  action  of  the  Dresden,  that  she  was  defy- 
ing  the  Chilean  authorities  and  abusing  Chil- 
ean neutrality  and  was  only  waiting  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  sally  out  and  attack 
British  commerce  again. 

"In  view  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  dear 
up  the  circumstances  and  because  of  the  Chil- 
ean communication,   the  British   Government 
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do  not  wish  to  qualify  the  apology  that  they 
now  present  to  the  Chilean  Government." 

The  German  Minister,  June  19,  transmitted 
to  the  Chilean  Foreign  Minister  a  denial  of 
statements  made  in  the  British  note  explain- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  German  cruiser  Dresden 
in  Chilean  waters  off  Juan  Fernandez  Island 
on  March  14.  The  Chilean  Foreign  Minister 
repiled  that  the  German  Foreign  Office  had  not 
yet  answered  the  Chilean  note  protecting 
against  acts  of  the  Dresden  on  the  Chilean 
coast.  He  said  he  was  unable  to  discuss  the 
matter  further  with  the  German  Minister,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  had  been 
referred  to  the  Chilean  Minister  at  Berlin, 
with  whom  the  German  Government  should 
reach  an  understanding. 
''Emden,''  Destmction  of  the 

Lieutenant  von  Muecke  and  a  landing  partv 
from  the  German  cruiser  Emden,  which 
escaped  when  their  ship  was  sunk  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Nov  10,  1914,  arrived  at  Damas- 
cus, Syria,  May  14  after  six  months'  of  ad- 
venturous wandering.  There  were  fifty  men 
in  the  party. 

Von  Muecke  and  the  remnant  of  the  £m- 
den's  crew  were  reported  to  have  escaped 
from  allied  patrol  ships  and  piloted  the 
schooner  Ayesha,  on  which  they  escaped  from 
Cocos  Island,  safely  into  the  Arabian  harbor 
of  Lidd  on  Mar  27.  They  reached  Hodeida, 
Arabia,  on  Feb  5. 

After  reaching  the  coast  the  sailors  attempt- 
ed to  continue  their  journey  overland,  but  were 
attacked  by  the  Arabs,  supposedly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  English.  After  three  days' 
stubborn  fighting  the  attacks  were  repulsed 
and  the  sailors  reached  the  road  to  Hodachas, 
where  the  railway  was  open.  The  adventur- 
ous Germans  suffered  heavy  losses. 

Lieut.  Lauterbach  of  the  Emden  escaped 
from  Singapore  during  the  mutiny  of  the 
native  troops  there  the  middle  of  Feb.  and, 
accompanied  by  Adolph  Schoenbers,  a  Ger- 
man business  man  who  was  interned  by  the 
British,  after  a  remarkable  experience,  arrived 
in  Manila,  P.  I.,  June  23. 

The  New  South  Wales  Department  of  De- 
fense July  8  awarded  a  ^  contract  for  the 
salving. of  the  German  cruiser  Emden,  which 
was  Slink  off  Cocos  Island,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  by  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney,  The 
contractors  said  the  raider  could  be  easily 
floated,  and  would  be  in  Sydney  by  Christmas. 

An  aerogram  from  Berlin  Oct  15  stated  that 
Lieut.  Lauterbach  of  the  German  cruiser 
Emden  escaped  from  a  British  prison  in  Singa- 
pore and  arrived  in  Germany  after  going 
through  great  dangers. 

—Falkland  Island,  Battle 

Figures  published  in  Berlin  Ja  13  stated 
none  were  saved  from  the  Scharnhorst,  178 
from  the  Gneisenau,  7  from  the  Numberg  and 
19  from  the  Leipzig. 

^"Frye,  William  P.,"  case 

See 
European    War   —    Naval   operations; 
"Prinz     Eftel    Friederich,"    Intern- 
ment or 
European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — "Frye,  William  P."  case 


— '^dian  Prince"  case 
See 

European    war— United    States^    Rela- 
tions WITH — "Indian  prince"  case 


-''Karlsruhe/'  Destruction  of  the 


The  secretary  of  the  British  Admiralty  an- 
notmced,  Mar  20,  that  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  German  cruiser  Karlsruhe 
was  sunk  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  West 
Indies  at  the  beginning  of  November,  and  that 
those  of  her  crew  who  were  rescued  reached 
Germany  early  in  December  in  the  steamer 
Rio  Grande,  which  had  been  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Karlsruhe,  The  Karlsruhe  was  the 
last  of  the  foot-loose  German  commerce  de- 
stroyers except  the  Kronprins  Wilhelm, 

^"Xonigsberg,"  Destruction  of  the 

The  British  Admiralty  announced  July  12 
that  the  German  cruiser  Konigsberg,  which 
in  the  fall  of  1914  took  refuge  from  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Rufiji  River  in  German 
East  Africa,  had  been  totally  wrecked  by 
British  river  monitors.  The  Konigsberg  was 
a  vessel  of  3,348  tons  and  had  a  speed  of 
about  23  knots. 

The  announcement  of  the  Admiralty  says: 

"Two  months  ago  the  Admiralty  decided 
to  send  two  river  monitors,  namely,  the  Sev- 
ern and  the  Mersey,  to  assist  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Oipe  station,  Vice  Admiral 
H.  King  Hall. 

"The  position  of  the  Konigsberg  was  ac- 
curately located  by  aircraft,  and  as  soon  as 
the  monitors  were  ready  the  operations  were 
begun.  On  the  morning  of  July  4  the  mon- 
itors entered  the  river  and  opened  a  fire, 
to  which  the  Konigsberg  replied  immediately, 
firing  salvos  with  five  guns  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  The  Mersey  was  hit  twice  and  four 
wounded  by  one  shell. 

"As  the  Konigsberg  was  surrounded  by  a 
jungle  the  aeroplane  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  locating  the  fall  of  our  shot.  She 
was  hit  five  times  early  in  the  action,  but 
after  the  monitors  had  fired  for  six  hours 
the  aeroplane  reported  that  the  Konigsberg's 
masts  were  still  standing.  A  salvo  then  burst 
on  her  and  she  caught  fire  heavily  between 
her  masts.  She  continued  to  fire  with  one 
gun  intermittently  for  a  while.  To  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  Konigsberg  the 
commander-in-chief  ordered  a  further  attack 
on  July  II  and  a  telegram  now  has  been  re- 
ceived stating  that  the  ship  is  a  total  wreck. 
In  this  last  engagement  our  casualties  were 
only  two  men  wounded  on  the  Mersey." 

See  also  subhead  Merchanten  destroyed 
under  specific  seas. 

—"Natal,"  Destruction  of  the 

The  British  cruiser  Natal  was  sunk  by  an 
internal  explosion,  Dec  30,  while  lying  at  an- 
chor in  a  port.  About  300,  including  17  officers, 
were  lost  while  about  400  were  saved.  The 
Natal  was  the  fourth  large  warship  to  be  sunk 
by  internal  explosion  since  the  war  began, 
and  probably  presented  the  largest  loss  of  life 
suffered  by  Great  Britain  at  sea  since  the 
Goliath  and  the  Triumph,  pre-dreadnoughts, 
were  torpedoed  in  the  Dardanelles  in  May. 

The  Natal  was  built  eleven  years  before  ana  was 
still   considered    a   powerful   ship.      Her   displacement 
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waa  13,660  tons,  her  length  480  feet,  her  beam  7% 
feet.  She  carried  six  9.2-inch  guns,  three  ahead 
and  three  astern:  four  7.5 -inch  guns,  twenty-four 
3-pounders,  and  three  torpedo  tubes. 

^"Odenwald"  case    See  European  War- 
United  States,  Relations  with 

— Sttbmarine  crews,  Treatment  of 

The  British  Admiraltv  announced,  Mar  8, 
that  it  was  not  justified  in  extending  honors 
to  the  captured  crews  of  German  submarines, 
owing  to  their  methods,  and  it  was  intended 
to  segregate  them  under  special  restrictions, 
pending  their  possible  conviction  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  The  Admiralty  stated  that 
this  ruling  applied  to  the  twen^-nine  officers 
and  men  of  £he  German  submarme  C/-^,  which 
wa?  sunk  recently  off  Dover. 

The  policy  was  in  answer  to  the  demand  of 
Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  retired,  and 
others,  that  such  men  be  tried  for  murder,  and 
the  Admiralty  statement  indicated  that  the 
government  had  this  in  mind. 

A  German  protest  and  threat  of  reprisals 
on  account  of  the  treatment  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  prisoners  taken  on  board  German  sub- 
marines was  made  public  in  London  Apr  2. 
This  protest  was  transmitted  by  Germany  to 
Great  Britain  through  the  United  States.  The 
reply  of  Great  Britain  also  was  made  public 
The  German  Government  in  its  protest  asked 
whether  Great  Britain  intended  to  accord  less 
favorable  treatment  to  captured  German  sub- 
marine crews  than  to  other  war  prisoners,  and 
if  so  what  form  this  discrimination  would  take. 
Germany  stated  that  if  Great  Britain  adopted 
such  a  course  a  British  army  officer  held  pris- 
oner in  Germany  would  receive  corresponding- 
ly harsher  treatment  for  each  member  of  a 
captured  German  submarine  crew. 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
in  his  reply,  said  that  the  prisoners  from  Ger- 
man submarines  had  been  placed  in  naval  de- 
tention barracks  and  se^egated  from  other 
war  prisoners,  but  are  bemg  treated  humanely 
and  permitted  to  take  exercise.  Furthermore, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  said,  Geman  prisoners 
in  England  were  better  fed  and  clothed  than 
were  British  prisoners  of  equal  rank  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  Germans  were  not  subjected  to 
forced  labor. 

As  the  submarine  crews  had  been  engaged 
in  sinking  neutral  merchant  ships  and  unarmed 
British  vessels,  Sir  Edward  said,  they  could 
not  be  regarded  as  honorable  opponents,  but 
were  "offenders  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  common  humanity."  The  Foreign  Secre- 
tary said  that  1000  officers  and  men  of  the 
German  navy  had  been  rescued  during  the 
war,  but  that  none  from  the  British  navy  had 
been  rescued  by  the  Germans.  However,  he 
made  no  suggestion  for  a  change. 

In  r^risal  for  the  special  treatment  accord- 
ed by  Great  Britain  to  the  captured  crews  of 
German  submarines,  Germany  Apr  12,  impris- 
oned 39  British  officers  in  solitary  confinement 
tn  military  detention  barracks. 

Ambassador  Page  informed  the  British  For- 
eign Office  May  3  that  the  treatment  of  the 
crews  of  captured  German  submarines  in  Eng- 
land and  of  the  British  officers  upon  whom 
retaliatory  measures  were  visited  by  Germany 


was  virtually  the  same,  with  the  exception 
that  some  of  the  British  prisoners  were  be- 
ing held   in  solitary  confinement. 

Official  announcement  was  made,  June  9, 
that  German  submarine  prisoners  thereafter 
would  be  accorded  treatment  identical  with  all 
other  German  prisoners  in  England.  In  an- 
nouncing the  revision  of  the  policy  re^rding 
the  treatment  of  German  submarine  prisoners, 
Mr.  Balfour  said :  "While  this  does  not  change 
British  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  acts 
in  which  these  persons  are  concerned,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  submarine  attacks  on  de- 
fenceless vessels  are  not  the  only  violations 
of  the  laws  of  humanity  of  which  the  Germans 
are  guilty,  and  the  government  is  therefore  of 
the  opinion  that  the  submarine  problem  cannot 
now  be  isolated  and  that  the  general  question 
of  responsibility  should  be  reserved  until  the 
end  of  the  war." 

As  a  result  of  American  mediation,  the  ex- 
ceptional treatment  which  was  being  accorded 
German  submarine*  boat  prisoners  in  England 
and  an  equal  number  of  British  officers, 
prisoners  in  Germany,  was  discontinued.  Ger- 
many, June  14,  notined  the  American  embassy 
that  the  British  officers  who  were  selected  for 
retaliatorv  treatment  in  Berlin  would,  like  the 
submarine  prisoners  in  England,  thereafter  be 
confined  with  the  other  prisoners  of  war,  and 
given  the  same  treatment. 
— War  cone  and  blockade  controversy 
See  also 

European  war — Holland 

European    war — Naval    operations    in 
bi^ckade   zone  —  Merchantmen   de- 
stroyed 

European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH 

NORIVAY 

Norway  sent  to  Italy,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, following  their  declaration  of  war,  May 
23,  formal  notification  of  her  determination 
to  maintain  strict  neutrality. 

OCEANICA 

January 
It  was  reported  Ja  2  that  Australasia's  second 
expeditionary  force  of  25,000  men  had  sailed 
for  England  between  the  14th  and  22d. 
Australia  raised  the  wool  embargo  Ja  6. 

June 
The  Commonwealth  Minister  of  Defense 
was  said,  June  23,  to  have  received  an  appeal 
from  the  imperial  authorities  for  as  many  men 
as  possible.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  raise  an- 
other contingent,  comprising  three  infantry 
brigades. 

PERSIA 

Some  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  Allies  during 
Nov  at  the  pro-German  attitude  maintained 
by  Persia.  Prompt  action  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia apparently  led  at  the  end  of  the  month  to 
the  restoration  of  friendly  relations. 

Russia  notified  the  Persian  government,  Nov 
3,  that  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention,  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  Persian  integ- 
rity and  independence,  would  at  once  lapse  if 
the  rumors .  proved  true  that  Persia  had  con- 
cluded a  special  agreement  with  Germanv  and 
Turkey.     This  information  was  conveyed  to 
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the  Persian  government  b^  the  Russian  Min- 
ister at  Teheran.  The  minister's  declaration, 
it  was  explained,  applied  not  only  to  the 
present  cabinet,  but  to  any  Persian  govern- 
ment that  should  think  of  linking  the  fate  of 
its  nation  with  that  of  countries  at  war  with 
Russia. 

In  view  of  persistent  rumors  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Germans  and  Turks  to  create  a 
disturbance  in  Teheran,  and  organize  attacks 
against  the  Russian  and  other  legations  of 
the  Entente  Powers,  the  Russian  detachments 
at  Kazvin,  eighty-six  miles  northwest  of  Te- 
heran, received  orders  to  advance  on  Teheran, 
Nov  9.  The  detachment  marched  toward 
Janghiman. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  issued,  Nov  15, 
a  statement  in  which  it  recounted  a  series  of 
attacks  made  on  British  consuls  and  other 
officials  in  Persia,  in  one  case,  it  was  asserted, 
under  the  direction  of  a  German  consul. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Nov 
33,  that  the  seizure  of  the  British  consul,  W. 
T.  T.  O'Connor,  and  the  manager  of  the  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Persia  at  Shiraz,  had  been 
officially  confirmed.  They  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  Borasjen,  he  said,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Persian  government,  by  gendarmes 
who,  at  the  time  of  writing,  were  in  revolt 
throughout  the  country. 

After  deliberating  with  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  the  Shah  of  Persia  Nov  16  re- 
ceived the  British  and  Russian  Ministers  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  given  up  the  idea 
of  leaving  the  city. 

Before  the  Shah's  interview  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  Ministers,  the  German,  Aus- 
trian, and  Turkish  Ministers,  feeling  sure  that 
the  Shah  would  leave  Teheran,  departed  from 
the  Persian  capital,  leaving  their  interests  in 
the  hands  of  the  American  Minister.  Seats 
in  the  Cabinet  were  given  to  Prince  Eynoud 
Daoule  and  Prince  Firman  Firma,  both  of 
whom  were  Russophile.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  Nov  16  Lord  Robert  Cecily  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said 
of  the  Persian  situation: 

**The  one  aim  of  the  Russian  troops  ad- 
vancing toward  Teheran  is  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  foreign  colonies  in  case  of  need, 
and  the  Persian  Government  has  been  ex- 
pressly informed  of  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  troops." 

It  was  reported  Nov  22  that  in  conformity 
with  the  understanding  reached  between 
Persia  and  Russia,  the  Persian  Minister  of 
the  Interior  had  taken  definite  action  to  put 
an  end  to  the  situation  brought  about  by 
partisans  of  Germany  and  Turkey  in  that 
country.  The  Minister  rescinded  various 
measures  against  Russian  subjects,  such  as 
one  providing  for  the  requisitioning  of  horses 
and  vehicles. 

The  Persian  Government  in  official  notes 
Nov  25  informed  the  British  and  Russian 
Ministers  that  the  projected  transfer  of  the 
capital  had  been  abandoned  owing  to '  the 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  between 
Russia  and  Persia. 

It  was  reported  Nov  30  that  Russian  troops 


in  Persia  had  routed  a  force  of  Turks  and 
J<urds  southward  of  Lake  Urumiah  on  Nov 
26  and  occupied  Karaj  and  Yengi  Iman, 
forty-two  miles  from  Teheran  on  the  foUow- 
ing  day. 


See 


PERSIAN  OPERATIONS 


European   war — ^Turkish    operations — 
Caucasus 

POLAND 
See 

'    Rockefeller    Foundation,    War.  Relief 
Commission 


RUMANIA 


July 


The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  at  Bu- 
charest, on  July  7,  was  said  to  have  presented 
to  the  Prime  Minister  proposals  offering  Ru- 
mania certain  concessions  in  exchange  for 
definite  neutrality  and  facilities  for  supply- 
ing Turkey  with  munitions  of  war. 

She  offered  to  cede  to  Rumania  a  part 
of  Bukowina  as  far  north  as  Sereth  and 
at  the  same  time  ameliorate  the  treatment 
of  Rumanians  in  the  monarchy,  granting  a 
university  to  Brashow,  large  admission  of 
Rumanians  in  Hungary  into  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  greater  liberty  of  administration  to 
the  Rumanian  churches. 

An  alternative  proposal  affected  the  entry 
of  Rumania  into  the  field  of  action  on  the 
side  of  the  Germanic  Powers.  In  this  event 
the  ceded  territory  would  be  extended  to 
Czernowitz  and  the  line  of  the  Pruth,  and 
the  frontier  on  the  Danube  would  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Iron  Gates  and  include 
Mehadia.  The  undertaking  mentioned  above 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  Rumanians  in 
Hungary  would  also  apply,  but  allowing  com- 
plete autonomy  to  Transylvania.  There  was 
also  an  undertaking  that  the  Austro-German 
armies  would  occupy  Bessarabia  and  hand  it 
over  immediately  to  Rumania.  Germany  guar- 
anteed the  execution  of  these  proposals. 

A  significant  point  was  that  there  was  fixed 
the  term  of  one  month  within  which  either 
alternative  arrangement  must  be  agreed  to. 
That  being  the  time  the  Germans  hoped  the 
Turks  would  be  able  to  hold  out  in  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

The  correspondent  at  Copenhagen  of  the 
Exchange  Telegraph  Company  quotes  the  Vor- 
warts  as  announcing:  Rumania  was  said  to 
have  emphatically  refused  to  comply  with  Ger- 
many's demand  to  allow  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion to  traverse  Rumania  for  Turkey,  Jdy 
17. 

September 

During  Sept,  Germany  put  forth  all  her 
strength  to  bring  the  Bucharest  government 
to  her  side,  her  aim  being  to  gain  a  right 
of  way  for  troops  and  munitions  through 
Roumania  territory.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  however,  Roumania  remained  neu- 
tral though  Balkan  developments  caused  her 
to  keep  her  troops  ready  for  an  emergency. 

„  December 

Rumania  gave  notice,  Dec  i,  that  the  Dan- 
ube had  been  mined,  thus  closing  it  to  bodi 
Bulgarians  and  Russians. 
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RUSSIA 

An  imperial  ukase  issued  July  28  called  to 
the  colors  men  bom  in  1896. 


General  Alexis  Kuropatkin  had  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  Russian  Grenadier  Corps, 
according  to  a  Reuter  dispatch  from  Petro- 
grad,  Oct  i. 

When  Emperor  Nicholas  assumed  supreme 
command  of  the  Russian  military  forces  in 
succession  to  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  it  was  re- 
ported from  Berlin  that  the  actual  control  of 
the  army  had  been  placed  in  the  experienced 
hands  of  General  Kuropatkin  and  General  Po- 
livanoff,  Minister  of  War. 

If  the  report  from  Petrograd  regarding 
General  Kuropatkin  is  true,  it  means  a  some- 
what remarkable  reversal  of  public  opinion  in 
Russia  regarding  a  military  leader  who  was 
disgraced  because  of  the  failure  of  Russian 
arms  in  the  war  witli  Japan.  His  poor  suc- 
cess as  commander  of  Russia's  great  Man- 
churian  army  in  that  conflict  was  believed  to 
have  been  largely  attributable  to  his  subjec- 
tion to  the  superior  command  of  Admiral 
Alexeiv»  Russian  Viceroy  in  the  Far  East,  and 
to  internal  friction  among  the  generals.  In 
his  history  of  the  war,  however,  he  frankly 
admitted  his  own  mistakes  and  paid  high  trib- 
ute to  the  gallantry  of  his  troops,  who  had 
been  sent  into  battle  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. 


General  Rennenkampff  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  according  to  a  Petrograd  an- 
nouncement, Oct  22. 

General  Rennenkampff  came  into  prominence 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  being  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Russian  com- 
manders. Early  in  the  present  war  he  led 
the  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia.  It  was 
reported  in  December  thal^  he  had  been  super- 
seded because  he  was  two  days  late  in  taking 
up  a  position  where  the  German  armies,  ad- 
vancing on  Warsaw,  were  to  have  been 
hemmed  in.  Little  has  been  heard  of  him 
in  recent  months.  The  Berlin  Tageblatt  said 
in  June  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Petrograd. 


An  Imperial  ukase  was  issued,  Dec  6,  order- 
ing the  enrolment  of  the  class  of   1917  in 
1916. 
See  also 
Bath  traiks 

European    war — Russian-German   oper- 
ations 

— Anti-German  riots 

Moscow,  June  10,  11,  was  disturbed  by  seri- 
ous street  noting  and  anti-German  demonstra- 
tions. The  demonstrations  started  because  of 
the  belief  among  some  of  the  lower  classes 
that  an  outbreak  of  illness  among  men  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  had  resulted  from  the 
poisoning  of  the  establishment's  drinking 
water  by  German  sympathizers. 

RUSSIAN-GERMAN  OPERATIONS 

January 
On  the  Russian  German  front  during  the 
mondi  of  January,  the  Germans  again  attempt- 
ed to  capture  Warsaw  while  the  Russians  sent 


2  armies  into  East  Prussia.     A  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  operations  follows : 

A  lull  in  the  fighting  in  Poland  took  place 
Ja  I,  the  Germans  having  entrenched  20 
miles  from  Warsaw,  Petrograd  reported  that 
the  Germans  had  turned  the  attack  so^th  from 
the  front  of  Warsaw,  apparently  in  an  effort 
to  aid  the  Austrians.  The  Russians,  claiming 
that  the  Germans  were  repulsed  on  the  2d  near 
Mlawa  and  on  the  Bzura  intensified  their  op- 
erations in  the  region  of  Kielce  and  began 
attacks  between  the  Vistula  and  lower  Pilitza. 
The  Germans  claimed  to  have  captured  Boli- 
mow  on  the  3d,  but  this  was  denied  by  the 
Russians  on  the  following  day.  The  Germans 
also  reported  a  Russian  defeat  west  of  the  Vis- 
tula on  the  3d,  while  on  the  same  day  the  Rus- 
sians claimed  the  repulse  of  German  attacks 
on  the  Bzura-Ravka  front.  A  new  Russian 
army  marched  on  Mlawa  Ja  5,  where  thsy 
claimed  that  they  defeated  the  German  forces 
Ja  6.  On  the  same  day  fighting  along  the  line 
of  Sochachzew-Bolimow  developed  into  a  siege 
warfare.  The  Germans  claimed  to  have 
reached  the  Sucha  River  and  to  have  taken 
many  prisoners.  A  new  drive  at  Warsaw 
from  the  north  was  begun  by  the  Germans 
Ja  9,  with  the  aid  of  200,000  troops  brought 
from  Belgium.  Fighting  continued  on  the 
Bzura-Ravka  front  and  along  the  Vistula. 
A  German  attack  east  of  Skierniewicz,  central 
Poland,  was  repulsed  Ja  11. 

The  Russians  advanced  southwest  of  Mlawa 
on  the  I2th,  their  army  said  to  be  an  entirely 
new  force  of  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  men. 
The  Germans  were  reported  to  have  begun  to 
retire  in  the  Bzura  region,  Ja  13.  They  aban- 
doned Serpez,  on  the  Vistula  Ja  14  but  claimed 
to  have  taken  many  prisoners  east  of  Loetzen. 
The  Russians  reported  the  repulse  of  German 
attacks  in  the  Loetzen  district  on  the  following 
day  and  a  new  victory  near  Serpez.  They  also 
claimed  the  repulse  of  7  German  attacks  in  an 
attempted  advance  on  Warsaw.  The  Germans 
bombarded  Rawa  on  the  16th,  while  the  Rus- 
sians advanced  on  the  Vistula  capturing  a  vil- 
lage on  the  following  day.  The  Germans 
claimed  that  the  Russians  in  northwest  Poland 
were  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat  on  die 
lower  Vistula  opposite  Vlodavek  Ja  23.  Kielce 
was  recaptured  from  the  Germans  by  Gen. 
Ruszky  Ja  24.  The  Russians  reported  on  the 
25th  that  the  Germans  had  been  forced  back 
30  miles  toward  the  River  Pilitza,  and  that  in 
the  northwest  their  own  army  had  reached 
Kikot,  25  miles  from  Thorn,  East  Prussia. 
The  Germans  claimed  the  recapture  of  Kielce 
on  the  27th. 

In  East  Prussia,  reports  of  Russian  ad- 
vances, Ja  II,  indicated  the  freezing  over  of 
the  Mazurian  Lakes.  Further  advances  were 
made  on  the  13th,  several  villages  bein?  cap- 
tured. The  Germans  claimed  the  repulse  of 
Russian  attacks  to  the  southeast  of  Gumbin- 
nen,  at  the  head  of  the  Mazurian  Lake  region, 
on  Ja  14.  The  Russians  reported  on  the  20th 
that  their  offensive  toward  Posen  and  southern 
East  Prussia  was  gaining  momentum,  and 
announced  on  the  22d  that  their  armies  were 
within  24  miles  of  Thorn.  A  Russian  cavalry 
advance  was  checked  by  the  Germans  near  the 
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Prussian  border,  Ja  23.  The  Germans  claimed 
that  Russian  atacks  were  repulsed  near  Gum- 
binnen  on  the  25th,  while  the  Russians  claimed 
(Ja  27)  that  the  Germans  had  been  pushed 
back  to  the  line  of  Mallvisch-ken-Lasden- 
h;ien,  and  that  the  Russians  were  25  miles 
within  German  territory.  The  Russians 
crossed  the  Inster  River  Ja  27  and  approached 
Insterberg  and  Koenigsberg.  A  new  Russian 
army,  advancing  from  the  north,  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Tilsit  Ja  29.  Petrograd  reported 
that  East  Prussia  was  in  a  panic  and  that 
thousands  had  fled  from  their  homes  Ja  30. 
The  Germans  claimed  the  repulse  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Mazurian  Lakes  district  on  the 
30th. 

Behruary 

At  the  beginning  of  February  a  force  of  be- 
tween 80,000  and  100,000  Germans  under  Gen. 
von  Mackenson  made  mass  attacks  between 
Sochaczew  and  Bolimow  in  an  attempt  to  take 
Warsaw  from  the  west.  What  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  severe  battles  of  the  war  was 
fought  between  the  angle  of  Bzura  and  Ravka 
rivers  about  30  miles  from  Warsaw,  the  battle 
front  being  7  miles  long.  The  Russians,  who 
had  been  forced  to  retire  to  their  second  line 
of  trenches  Jan  31,  regained  their  lost  positions 
Feb  4,  and  on  the  6th  crossed  the  Bzura  river 
and  attached  the  German  flank.  The  Ger- 
mans were  said  to  have  lost  25,000  men. 

The  Russian  army  marching  on  Thorn  was 
attacked  between  Lipno  and  Dobrzyn.  While 
the  second  Russian  army  in  East  Prussia  ad- 
vanced on  Insterberg  ttlong  the  Niemen  River 
Feb  7. 

After  the  repulse  before  Warsaw,  von  Hin- 
denburg  shifted  his  troops  to  East  Prussia, 
and  by  sending  one  force  arotmd  the  Mazurian 
Lakes  to  the  north  and  another  to  the  south, 
surprised  the  Russians  (Feb  12)  near  Lyck, 
taking  64,000  prisoners.  Von  Hindcnburg  was 
said  to  have  had  200,000  men.  The  Kaiser  was 
present  and  afterwards  reviewed  his  troops  at 
Lyck.  The  Russians  fell  back  on  the  Niemen 
River  Feb  14. 

According  to  Russian  reports  of  Feb  25, 
the  (German  advance  was  diccked,  with  the 
Russians  resting  on  their  fortress  line. 

The  German  war  office  on  Feb  26  announced 
the  capture  of  Przasnysz,  on  the  direct  line 
to  Warsaw,  while  on  the  following  day  the 
liussians  claimed  successes  at  Przasnysz  and 
along  the  entire  Polish  front  and  on  Feb  28 
recaptured  Przasnysz. 

March 

March  was  spent  by  the  Russians  in  at- 
tempts to  regain  the  ground  lost  in  February 
after  their  disastrous  defeat  by  Von  Hinden- 
burg  in  the  Mazurian  Lake  region.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  thfeir  overwhelming  numbers 
were  gradually  regaining  the  lost  ground, 
though  no  startling  developments  took  place. 

The  first  line  of  permanent  Russian  defens- 
es having  been  left  exposed  by  the  retreat 
from  East  Prussia,  the  (Germans  on  Mar  2 
attacked  the  fortress  of  Ossowitz,  20  miles 
from  the  frontier,  the  weakest  link  in  the 
chain  of  fortresses  running  from  the  Nie- 
men River  to  Warsaw.  They  suffered  a  de- 
feat however  at  Przasnysz  west  of  Ossowitz 


where  a  Russian  cavalry  brigade  broke 
through  their  right  wing,  inflicting  a  severe 
blow  and  capturing  many  prisoners.  The 
Russians  continued  their  progress  along  a 
front  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula 
Mar  5,  a  great  battle  being  fought  on  the 
Pilica  south  of  Warsaw,  Mar  8  to  10. 

The  Germans  announced  a  Russian  retreat 
from  Grodno  Mar  13,  and  made  progress  in 
the  Przasnysz  region.  They  again  bombard- 
ed Ossowitz  at  close  range  on  the  i8th. 

Meanwhile,  farther  to  the  north,  a  third 
Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia  was  under- 
taken, a  Russian  detachment  occupying  Me- 
mel,  Germany's  most  northerly  seaport  Mar 
17,  while  a  second  detachment  took  Tau- 
roggen,  40  miles  south  on  the  Russian  border. 
Germany,  claiming  that  the  invaders  were 
destroying  villages  and  devastating  the  coun- 
try, threatened  Mar  19  to  burn  3  Russian 
towns  for  every  German  town  burned  by  the 
Russians.  This  policy  was  denouriced  in  the 
Reichstag  as  "barbarism"  by  Karl  Liebknecht 
and  one  other  Socialist. 

On  the  21  St  the  Russians  drove  the  (jermans 
past  Tauroggen  and  beyond  the  frontier,  but 
on  the  23d  the  Germans  recaptured  Memel. 
Petrograd  on  the  31st  reported  a  general  fail- 
ure of  the  Crerman  offensive  in  Poland. 

April 

Since  both  sides  were  concentrating  their 
efforts  in  the  Carpathians,  little  of  importance 
occurred  on  the  Russo-German  front  during 
April. 

Except  for  a  movement  north  along  the 
Baltic  from  East  Prussia  in  the  direction  of 
Polangen,  supplemented  by  German  cruisers, 
there  were  no  developments  in  northern  Po- 
land during  the  month.  The  drives  of  Von 
Hindenburg  were  suspended  and  the  activity 
of  his  forces  were  confined  to  demonstrations 
at  various  points,  which  were  in  reality  diver- 
sions. The  (Germans  resumed  fiie  bombard- 
ment of  Ossowitz,  Apr  12,  but  by  Apr  28  they 
were  down  to  light  field  artillery.  There  was 
a  march  out  of  Suwalki,  but  without  effect. 
There  were  skirmishes  along  the  East  Prus- 
sian line. 

May 

The  German  movement  north  along  the  Bal- 
tic from  East  Prussia  in  the  direction  of 
Polangen,  undertaken  in  the  last  week  of 
April  was  continued  in  May.  On  the  coast - 
(jerman  patrols  were  reported  near  Libau, 
while  farther  east  an  advance  was  made  on 
Mitau  and  Riga  by  a  second  German  army. 
South  of  Mitau  the  Germans  claimed  con- 
siderable success.  The  spectacular  advance 
of  German  forces  alon^  a  lOO-mile  front  ex- 
tending from  the  Baltic  Sea  near  Libau  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  northern  trib- 
utaries of  the  River  Niemen  continued  un- 
checked, the  city  of  Libau  in  the  province 
of  Courland,  Russia,  being  captured  by  the 
(Germans  May  8.  In  the  capture  of  Libau 
the  (jermans  supported  by  their  fleet  gained 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  their  invasion  of 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia. 

The  German  movement  in  this  quarter  was 
one  of  the  surprises  of  the  spring  campaign. 
Petrograd  dispatches  had  made  it  appear  that 
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this  attack  was  regarded  lightly  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital. 

June 
According  to  a  Petrogi-ad  despatch  of  July 
I,  a  German  squadron,  consisting  of  one  large 
cruiser,  four  light  cruisers  and  a  large  number 
of  torpedo  boats,  appeared  off  Windau  and 
opened  fire.  One  of  the  torpedo  boats  struck 
a  mine  and  was  destroyed.  The  Russian  tor-* 
pedo  boats  went  after  the  light  craft  and  com- 
pelled all  to  retire. 

July 

With  the  fall  of  Przemsyl  and  Lemberg, 
the  Germans  opened  a  new  campaign  for  the 
capture  of  Warsaw.  At  the  beginning  of  July 
the  German  line  of  advance  from  the  north- 
west lay  between  the  Mlawa- Warsaw  Railway 
line  and  the  River  Pissa  and  from  the  south 
from  the  Galician  line.  The  German  scheme 
was  that  these  two  fronts  should  move  to 
meet  one  another,  crushing  Warsaw  between 
them.  The  area  was  eighty  miles  in  extent, 
north  to  south,  by  120  miles  west  to  east,  that 
being  the  mere  nucleus  and  minimum  area,  as 
contained  between  the  Novo  Georgievsk  for- 
tress in  the  north  to  the  Ivangorod  fortress  in 
the  south  and  the  Russian  lines  on  the  Bzura 
in  the  west  to  Brest-Litovsk  on  tne  east. 

Tomazow,  Russian  Poland,  having  been 
taken,  the  Germans  moved  north  into  the  Za- 
mosk  region,  crossed  the  Por  and  Labunka 
Rivers  and  kept  abreast  of  anotner  column 
which  was  advancing  on  Lublin  through  Kras- 
nik,  where  the  Russian  line  was  pierced  and 
their  left  wing  pushed  back*  The  Russian's 
left  rallied  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Lublin 
and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  unprotected 
German  flank.  An  attempt  on  Warsaw  from 
the  north  followed ;  Prazasnysz,  a  fortified  city 
fifty  miles  from  Warsaw,  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans  under  Gen.  von  Hindenburg,  July 
14,  while  in  southern  Poland,  after  a  period  ot 
inactivity,  Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen  cap- 
tured some  Russian  advanced  positions  which 
stood  between  him  and  his  objective,  the 
Lublin-Cholm  Railway. 

Further  successes  in  the  sector  northeast  of 
Warsaw  culminated,  July  19,  in  the  capture  of 
Ostrolenka,  one  of  the  fortresses  designed  to 
shield  the  capital.  German  columns  then  came 
within  artiller"  range  of  the  fortress  of  Novo 
Georgievsk,  the  key  to  the  capital  from  the 
northwest  and  only  about  twenty  miles  from 
it.  Immediately  southwest  of  the  city  and  less 
than  twenty  miles  from  it  Blonie  had  fallen, 
and  farther  south  Grojec,  while  German  cav- 
alry were  astride  the  important  railway  from 
Radom  to  Ivangorod.  The  Lublin-Cholm  Rail- 
way was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

At  this  time  the  Germans  were  within  six- 
teen miles  of  Warsaw  on  the  west,  within 
twenty-two  miles  on  the  north,  and  twent>' 
six  miles  on  the  south.  Sixty  miles  to  the 
northeast  the  invaders  were  descending  south 
to  cut  the  railway  communications  to  the 
capital. 

For  the  next  few  days  a  series  of  great 
battles  were  fought  to  the  north,  west  and 
south  of  Warsaw.  Having  successfully  re- 
tired to  positions  on  the  rivers,  and  being  well 


flanked  by  fortresses,  the  Russians  turned  July 
20  and  fought  desperately  to  stem  the  Austro- 
German  onslaughts. 

To  the  north,  on  the  River  Narew,  they  de- 
livered three  fierce  counter  attacks  from  the 
fortresses  of  Rozan,  Pultusk  and  Novo  Geor- 
gievsk. The  Germans,  who  had  taken  one  out- 
work of  Rozan,  repulsed  these  counter  attadcs, 
according  to  the  official  report  received  from 
Berlin,  but  apparently  were  unable  to  make 
any  further  progress  southward. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Warsaw,  on 
what  was  known  as  the  Blonie-Grojec  line, 
the  Russians  suffered  a  reverse  and  retreated 
toward  the  Vistula.  Farther  south  the  army 
of  General  von  Woyrsch  made  progress  to- 
ward the  same  river,  which  was  reached  at  one 
point. 

To  the  south  of  Ivangorod  Field  Marshal 
von  Mackensen,  who  was  directing  the  offen- 
sive between  the  Vistula  and  the  Bug,  reached 
the  Russian  lines,  where  the  greatest  of  all 
battles  was  fought  for  the  possession  of  the 
Lublin-Cholm  Railway.  On  the  resistance  the 
Russians  should  be  able  to  offer  along  this 
front,  where  the  Austro-Germans  were  mak- 
ing their  biggest  effort,  probably  depended  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Austro-Gcrman  oper- 
ations. Apparently  the  Austro-Germans  felt 
fairly  certain  of  the  outcome,  for  it  was  said 
that  Emperor  William,  who  was  at  Posen,  had 
sent  for  the  Empress  in  order  to  make  a  state 
entry  into  the  Polish  capital  when  it  should  fall. 

Not  until  the  third  week  of  July  did  the 
German  attack  on  the  western  Russian  bor- 
ders meet  with  any  great  success.  On  the  20th 
Windau,  the  Russian  Baltic  port,  fell  to  the 
Germans.  While  Tukkum,  a  town  on  the  rail- 
way, which  connects  Windau  with  Riga,  fell 
a  few  days  later.  The  Germans  continued  their 
advance  through  the  Shavli  region,  took  large 
numbers  of  prisoners  and  captured  the  rail- 
way west  of  Riga. 

After  wedks  of  battling  the  German  forces, 
July  23,  for  the  first  time  crossed  ,the  Narew 
River  north  of  Warsaw,  stormed  the  fortresses 
of  Rozan  and  Pultusk.  and  advanced  toward 
the  Bug  River,  which  lay  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  between  them  and  the  Warsaw- 
Vilna  railway,  their  objective.  Von  Macken- 
sen's  advance  on  the  Lublin-Cholm  Railway 
was  halted  at  the  village  of  Reiovetez,  just 
south  of  the  railway.  Except  for  the  capture 
of  the  village  of  Goworowo,  on  the  Narew 
front,  the  German  official  report  of  July  28 
did  not  claim  any  advance. 

The  occupation  of  the  city  of  Lublin,  south- 
east of  Ivanfirorod,  as  announced  from  Vienna, 
July  31,  meant  that  the  Austro-Germans  had 
cut  the  Lublin-Cholm  railway,  one  of  the  im- 
portant avenues   of   retreat   from   Warsaw. 

The  line  unon  which  the  Russians  retired, 
accordincr  to  Petrograd  new^napers,  ran  south 
from  Kovno  and  had  Brest-Litovsk  as  its  cen- 
ter. The  army  of  Gen.  Ivanoff,  who  was 
fi^htinc:  east  of  the  Bug.  around  the  ZIota  Lina 
and  along  the  Dniester,  in  Galicia,  would  be  its 
left  wing. 

Gen.  von  Buelow.  who  was  driving  toward 
Wilna.  south  of  Kovno,  must  cut  the  new  line 
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and  isolate  the  right  wing  to  su<:««f  •  ^^"**J 
Irmy  which  had  started  eastward  nortbe^^^^^^ 

Sa  Gen^"lorVoy»cb  -d  Gen  von 
Madcensen  had  captured  the  Lubhn-Chohn 
Sfv  cutting  off  Kieff  from  the  west  and 
h'aftaU^S  positions  south  of  Chota.  near 
♦>iA  hank  of  the  Bug  River,  They  reporica 
Scces^  throihou^>ough  apunst  stu^^^^ 
fiSitinir  They  hoped  not  only  to  isolate  Gen. 
SX  wing  but>  be  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vance  uoon  Brest-LitovsK  itseii.  . .  j  •„ 

OoerXns  in  Galicia  during  July  aided  in 

the°'deverpment  of   the.  R"«f "  ^^S 
toward  Warsaw.    Following  the  fall  ol  i-em 
here  the  Russian  left  wing  was  driven  north 
from   the   mountain   passes    and   across   the 
Pruth    and   Dniester    Rivers-a    distance    of 

'''^^IttSunder  Gen.  von  Lin^^en  hav- 

S  ?o«"nS^and^'-Pt^^^^^^^^^^ 

Bdc^'owice.  P«»«iSFr*%nd  Firidow  Se 
entire  front  between  Halicz  and  F'^elow.  tne 
Teutons  drove  them  across  the  Gnila  Lipa 

^Mfnor  engagements  along  the  Bug.  Zlott 
Lipa  and  Dn^ter  Rivers  foUoj^d.    An  Aus- 
trian advance  across  the  Dniester  «™o  "c* 
arabia  was  then  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
its  political  effect  on  the  Balkans.         ^ 

•^'alirt'SfvK^n^'B^^^^^^^^^ 
Shicrie^eWed  tL  'a  concerted  attempt  t^ 
cut  off  the  Russian  army,  progressed  auring 
AugSft  until  practically  all  the  f ort«/«"  °" 
Ae^ussian  first  and  second  >">«  j^^  faU*"'  - 

afSV^RuSm  Sf |s»£|;| 

anTcidmrcStting   the  /ail-ad    southeas 

Irgo^oT^^n  X'lin^ f  eU^'tSe^tC^^ 
ilek  The  attack  on  the  fortress  wa»  made 
by  meais  of  pontoon  trains  on  which  the 
trooos  floated  down  the  river  at  night. 

In  the  north  the  Germans  met  with  a  steady 
reli^stSfce"  at'  Kovno  which  they  s«ccee{ed  m 

hroakinc  down  at  the  end  of  two  weeKs,  ot» 
breaking  aown  a  ^^ 

prisoners  and  Uumerable  ^^^Tio^^t 
rUl  indudine  400  cannon,  with  the  tortrcss. 
"*te  RuSnl^rces  continued  to  guard  Ri^ 

^^r-^k%e:'er"e''il^o*h^^^^^^^  ^s 
ht?  Srtress  oi  the  first  line  of  defense  suc- 
Sibe'd  Aul  19.  Through  the  br^ku^  of  a 
railroad  bridge  a  garnson  of  troops  were  leii 
[n  Ae  ci^^  n>ad«  ^  desperate  defense 

for  sev^i  days.  The  final  capture  of  the 
fortresl^as  probably  due  to  the^f  cm.  how- 
iK  and  other  powerful  guns.  The  Germans 
dalmeWe  aiP^re  of  85,000  prisoners  and 


^%S  with  3500  men,  was  captured  Aug 

sowotz   which  the  Germans  had  had  difficulty 
in  arnddng  because  of  its  swampy  situation, 


was  abandoned  by  the  Russians,  after  holding 
out  for  some  months.    Kovel,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Russian  second  hne  was  abandoned 
the  next  day.    By  this  time  the  fall  of  l^rest- 
Litovsk   was   certain.     Three   columns .  were 
closing  in  on  this  fortress,  one  of  Von  Hmden- 
berg's  from  the  northwest  which  crossed  the 
Bug  River  near  Drohiczyn,  Archduke  Joseph 
Ferdinand's  Austrian  army  from  the  west  and 
von  Mackensen's  army,  coming  from  the  south 
The  fortress  gave  way  suddenly  on  Aug  25r 
the  Russians  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  pre- 
vent the  cutting  off  of  the  garrison,  the  only 
railroad  left  being  threatened. 

In  the  region  cast  of  Warsaw  Prince  Leo- 
pold's army  made  steady  gams,  advancing  to- 
ward the  railroad  north  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
Over  10,000  prisoners  were  captured  in 
three  engagements.  Jhe  fal  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  left  Grodno  the  only  place  not  cap- 
tured on  the  second  line.  The  third  line, 
to  which  the  Russians  must  retreat, ,  includes 
Dvinsk,  Vilna,  Lida,  Baranovich,  Pinsk  and 

R°^^°-  September 

The  almost  irresistable  march  of  the  Ger- 
man army  which  swept  over  Russia  m  Aug 
was  slackened  and  held  during  Sept,  partly  by 
an  increased  stiffening  of  the  Russian  hne  Mid 
partly  by  diversions  on  other  fronts,  notably 

in  France.  .        ^  i.-  1. 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  perspective  of  history 
these   operations,    failures    for   the   Teutonic 
alUes   as   they   apparently   were,   will  be   re- 
garded as  of  more  decisive  weight  in  the  s»le 
of  military  events  than  the  mere  assumption 
of    offensive    warfare    by^  the    British    and 
French  in  the  west.    For  it  was  dunng  bept 
that  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
driving  movement  by  any  army  was  diecked 
in  its  headlong  rush  and  made  to  mark  time. 
On  Sept  I  the  Austrians,  who  a  few  days  be- 
fore had   started  to   march  eastward,   push- 
ing the  Russians  before  them,  were  held  and 
momentarily  put  to  rout  on  the  banks  of  the 

Strypa  River.  ,      i^   ^     x  -.1. 

From  that  day  until  the  end  of  Sept  the 
Russian  opposition  grew  in  strength  and  mag- 
nitude until  the  German  and  Austrian  forces 
from  the  Baltic  to  Bessarabia  were  held  as 
if  they  had  marched  suddenljr  and  unexpect- 
edly into  an  iron  wall.  At  this  time  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  exacUy  what  happened  to  put 
new  life  into  the  Russians.  Probably  they 
received  fresh  and  more  adequate  supphes  of 
ammunition.  Probably,  too,  the  Germans' and 
Austrians  exhausted  by  two  months  of  con- 
tinual fighting,  were  no  longer  able  to  ham- 
mer ahead  with  the  grim  determination  which 
had  previously  characterized  their  fighting. 
Possibly  the  strenuous  offensive  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  halted  by  the  General  Staff  for 
reasons  best  known  to  itself. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
Germans  made  no  gains  in  any  section  of  the 
front.  On  the  contrary  they  scored  suc- 
cesses at  a  number  of  points  along  the  hne. 
On  Sept  2  one  of  the  forts,  Luzk,  in  the 
Volhynian  triangle,  fell  into  German  hands. 
Two  days  later  Grodno,  far  to  the  north  was 
captured.    On  Sept  5  the  bridgehead  at  Fried- 
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richstadt  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Gen  von 
Beseler.  A  second  fort  in  the  Volhynian  tri- 
angle, Dttbno,  capitulated  on  Sept  lo.  Pinsk 
was  taken  by  von  Mackensen's  army  on  Sept 
17,  and  on  Sept  20  Wilna,  the  important  city 
on  the  Petrograd  railway,  was  stormed  and 
occupied. 

While  the  Germans  were  advancing  with 
gradually  lessening  rapidity  the  Russians  in 
Galicia  were  holding  the  Austrians  in  Galicia, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  an  increasing 
stubbornness  in  the  north,  where  von  Hinden- 
burghs  efforts  to  trap  a  large  body  of  his 
opponents  were  being  thwarted.  For  a  few 
days  before  the  fall  of  Wilna  the  Russian 
forces,  which  were  of  considerable  numbers, 
holding  that  place  and  the  nearby  front  were 
in  senous  danger.  The  railroad  to  Dwinsk 
had  been  cut  and  the  remaining  road  to  the 
southeast  was  in  great  peril.  Some  of  the 
fiercest  fighting  of  the  Russian  campaign  oc- 
curred for  possession  of  this  road.  But  the 
Russians  held  it  until  their  armies  had 
escaped,  so  that  when  the  victorious  Germans 
marched  into  Wilna  they  found  a  city  empty 
of  all  soldiers. 

After  Wilna,  Dwinsk  was  the  objective  in 
the  north.  For  five  days  von  Hindenburg 
pressed  on  toward  this  place  with  bitter  fight- 
ing for  every  inch  of  intervening  ground  and 
then,  on  Sept  25,  the  first  strong  blow  of  the 
British  and  French  in  the  west  fell  upon  the 
German  lines  in  Artois  and  Champagne. 
From  that  moment  there  was  little  news  of 
activity  in  Russia.  For  the  time  at  least  the 
German  and  Austrian  offensive  there  seemed 
paralysed  by  the  force  of  the  assault  in  the 
west  and  the  month  was  concluded  with  the 
fall  of  Wilna,  which  at  the  end  of  Aug  had 
seemed  but  a  few  days  away.  Riga  still 
held  out,  while  in  Galicia  the  Austrian  offen- 
sive begun  a  month  before  had  made  abso- 
lutely no  headway. 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  relieved  of  his 
position  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Russia's 
land  and  sea  forces,  and  appointed  Viceroy 
of  the  Caucasus  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  on  the  southern  front  it  was  an- 
nounced Sept  8.  This  action  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  on  assuming  himself  the  su- 
preme command.  The  urand  Duke  dis- 
placed the  famous  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus, 
Count  von  Vorontzoff-Dashkoff. 

RUSSIAN-TURKISH  OPERATIONS 

October 
By  Oct  the  great  German  drive  through  Po- 
land was  fairly  spent,  and  Russia,  aided  by  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition,  newly 
equipped  forces,  the  approach  of  winter  and 
particularly  by  the  Balkan  diversion,  turned 
and  made  good  her  stand  against  the  invaders. 
The  end  of  Sept  saw  the  main  Russian 
army  at  Vilna  suddenly  threatened  by  a  Ger- 
man envelopment  The  Germans  endeavored 
to  throw  an  enormous  mass  of  cavalry  around 
the  Russian's  northern  flank  and  to  cut  the 
railroad  leading  south  of  east  of  Minsk  in 
their  rear.  The  retreat  of  the  Russian  army, 
300,000  strong,  would  thus  have  been  cut  off. 
Berlin  reported  that  the  railroad  had  been  cut, 


but  the  Russians  came  south  and  east  along 
the  Vilna-Minsk  railroad,  cleared  their  line  of 
retreat  and  escaped  the  German  thrusts  from 
the  north  and  south,  taking  up  a  line  behind 
the  Dwina  from  Riga  to  Dwinsk,  through 
the  Peripet  marshes  and  to  the  Roumanian 
frontier.  In  the  next  few  weeks  Gen.  Ivanoff 
took  up  the  offensive  in  the  south,  temporarily 
recapturing  the  fortress  of  Lutsk  and  taking 
many  Austrian  prisoners.  Smaller  Russian 
gains  were  made  at  the  center  at  the  Peripet 
marshes.  Only  in  the  north  in  the  Dwinsk 
region  did  Germany  show  her  former  energy. 
Von  Hindenburg  drew  the  lines  close  about 
this  important  city,  but,  finding  the  Russian 
resistance  stiffening,  turned  his  attention  to 
Riga.  No  considerable  progress  was  made, 
however,  and  at  the  end  of  Oct  both  cities 
still  held  out 

November 

The  general  trend  of  operations  in  the  east 
in^  Nov  favored  the  Russians,  who  were  re- 
ceiving an  ever-increasing  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. The  German  campaign  against  Riga 
and  Dvinsk  continued,  but  little  headway  was 
made.  The  German  line,  while  not  pierced, 
was  assailed  in  many  places  with  considerable 
success  to  the  Russians. 

The  capture  of  Olai,  on  the  Mitau-Riga 
road,  about  twelve  miles  from  Riga  was  the 
chief  success  of  the  Germans,  who  were  pre- 
vented from  pushing  further  because  of  the 
marshiness  of  the  ground.  Their  attacks  on 
the  city  from  the  west  and  southeast  were  also 
unsuccessful.  Russian  vessels  assisted  the 
operations  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Riga. 

After  the  capture  of  Illtukst  by  von  Hinden- 
burg the  fighting  centred  about  Lake  Swen- 
ten,  west  of  Dvinsk,  where  a  hard  and  long 
battle  was  won  by  the  Russians.  The  Ger- 
mans were  forced  to  withdraw  their  lines 
west  of  Novo  Alexandrovsk.  For  some  time 
the  Russians  continued  to  win  minor  vic- 
tories, but  at  the  end  of  the  month  German 
reinforcements  with  large  supplies  of  am- 
munition were  reported  to  be  arriving  along 
a  road  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

Czartorysk,  farther  south,  was  the  scene 
of  severe  fighting  on  the  part  of  von  Lin- 
singer's  army.  Another  long  battle  fought 
at  Sienikowce  on  the  Stripa  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Austrians,  who  retained  the 
town  and  captured  6000  prisoners. 

North  of  Tarnopol  the  Russians  captured 
8000  prisoners  and  2  howitzers.  A  four  day 
battle  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  fought 
at  Czernowitz,  capital  of  Bukovina. 

December 
Winter  weather  of  unusual  severity  checked 
operations  in  the  eastern  theatre  in  Dec  The 
Germans  succeeded  early  in  the  month  in  cap* 
turing  the  Borsemiinde  position  on  the  Dvina, 
seven  miles  from  Riga,  but  they  lost  ground 
about  Lake  Sventen  and  at  lUuxt  They  ap* 
parently  settled  down  into  their  positions  from 
Dvinsk  southward  through  the  marsh  lands  of 
the  Pripet,  leaving  only  enough  forces  for 
"holding"  purposes. 

Fighting  continued  along  the  line  of  the 
Styr. 
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Early  in  the  month  a  Russian  cavalry  patrol 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  German  generals 
at  the  staff  headquarters  of  the  82d  German 
Division  near  Nevel.  Reports  of  small  en- 
gagements in  Bukowina  in  the  Tarnapol  sector 
came  through  the  month,  and  at  the  close 
Russian  assaults  on  the  Bessarabian  frontier 
increased  in  severity. 

The  line  of  German  defense  settled  a  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  the  positions  along  the 
River  Styr.  Here  the  line  of  the  River  Bug 
was  strengthened  by  extensive  defense  works 
— ^trenches,  blockhouses,  wire  entanglements, 
etc. 

General  Russky  reported  that  the  Russians 
were  being  supplied  with  plentiful  ammunition, 
although  the  Germans  still  had  superior  guns. 

See  also 
European   war — Austro-Russian  opera- 


tions 


SAN   MARINO 


The  Republic  of  San  Marino,  in  a  manifesto 

issued  June  6,  to  the  world,  declared  it  drew 

the  sword  on  the  side  of  Italy.    The  hour  of 

sacrifice,  it  said,  had  sounded.   The  obligations 

undertsdcen  by  Italy  imposed  on  San  Marino  a 

no  less  imperative  tasl^  and  all  the  forces  of 

the    republic,    without    reservation,    must   be 

thrown  into  the  scale  against  Germany  and 

Austria. 

SERBIA 

February 

A  Berlin  dispatch  received  in  Amsterdam 
Feb  4  said  the  execution  of  three  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  assassination  of  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  apparent  to  the 
Austrian  throne,  took  place  Feb  3  at  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia.  The  men  were  Veljko  Cubrilovic, 
Mieko  Jovanovice  and  Danelo  Ilic.  Gavrio 
Prinzip,  the  Bosnian  student  who  actually 
slew  the  archduke  and  his  morganatic  wife 
while  they  were  visiting  Sarajevo,  is  under- 
going a  sentence  of  twenty  years  imprison- 
ment, it  having  been  impossible  on  accotut  of 
his  youth  to  sentence  him  to  death. 
See  also 
Alabania 

European  war — Balkan  operations 
Rockefeller    Foundation,    War    Relief 
Commission 

SPAIN 

The  Spanish  Premier  announced  May  31, 
according  to  Madrid  dispatches,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  determined  to  repress  all  demon- 
strations of  whatever  nature.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  he  said,  was  determined  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 

SWEDEN 

The  Swedish  Legation  at  Washington  re- 
ceived notification  May  S  that  the  shipment 
of  all  kinds  of  war  material  across  Swedish 
territory  was  forbidden.  The  order  inter- 
fered with  the  transportation  of  munitions 
to  Russia  from  the  northwest  until  the  White 
Sea  port  of  Archangel  opened  for  the  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  to  Germany. 

Sweden  sent  to  Italy,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, following  their  declaration  of  war.  May 
23,  formal  notification  of  her  determination 
to  maintain  strict  neutrality. 


The  Swedish  government,  Oct  14,  instructed 
its  minister  in  London  to  protest  to  Great 
Britain  against  the  violation  of  Swedish  neu- 
trality in  the  Baltic  by  British  submarines. 
See  also 
European    war  —  International     Peace 
Congress  op  Women 

SWITZERLAND 

The    Swiss    Minister    notified    Baron    Son- 

nino,  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  May  20,  that 

Switzerland  was  determined  to  maintain  the 

strictest  neutrality. 

See 

Rockefeller    Foundation,    War    Relief 

Commission 
Switzerland — Finance 

TURCO'EGYPTIAN  OPERATIONS 
See 
European  war — Egyptian  operations 

TURCO'RUSSIAN    OPERATIONS 
See 
European    war— Turkish    operations — 
Caucasus 

TURKEY 

The  Turkish  port  of  Smyrna  was  attacked 
in  March  by  an  Anglo-French  fleet  under 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Richard  Picrse.  Fort  Yeni 
Kale  was  bombarded  on  Mar  5  and  severelv 
damaged,  the  admiral  proceeded  on  the  6tn 
to  sweep  his  way  through  the  mine  fields  un- 
til he  drew  the  fire  of  several  subsidiary  bat- 
teries—one near  Paleo  Tabia  Point,  and  three 
field  guns  in  the  earthworks  in  the  Chiflik 
guardhouse.    During  the  day  all  were  silenced. 

Vice-Admiral  Pierse  reported  that  the  cruis- 
er Euryalus  and  one  of  the  battleships  were 
hit  by  six-inch  projectiles  and  that  the  mine- 
sweepers were  struck  by  fragments  of  shells, 
but  that  the  British  casualties  were  slight 
The  bombardment  continued  until  the  loth. 


A  Renter  despatch  from  Athens  May  31 
stated  that  the  British  Legation  had  issued  a 
notice  that,  beginning  at  noon  June  2,  a  block- 
ade would  be  established  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  between  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Strait 
of  Samos. 
ft  August 

One  armored  cruiser,  two  cruisers,  torpedo 
boats,  dredgers  and  an  aeroplane  ship  of  the 
French  fleet  on  Aug  3  and  4  attacked  Sighad- 
jik  and  Scala  Nova,  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia, 
the  French  Ministry  of  Marine  announced 
Aug  15.  Sighadjik  was  bombarded  on  Aug  3, 
and  the  customs  house  and  part  of  the  forti- 
fications destroyed.  The  next  day  the  armored 
cruiser  bombarded  the  fortifications  of  the 
Turkish  quarter  of  Scala  Nova  and  a  fortified 
point  west  of  that  town,  while  the  other  ves- 
sels destroyed  the  village  of  Spelia,  supposed 
to  be  a  supply  depot  for  submarines  of 
France's  antagonists. 


A  dispatch  to  the  Havas  news  agency  from 
Athens,  Aug  12,  said  it  had  been  learned  from 
Mytilene  that  British  aeroplanes  bombarded 
Zagagik,  near  Smyrna,  Aug  11,  destroying  the 
barracks,  the  telephone  offices  and  eight 
houses.    A  destroyer  which  followed  the  aero- 
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planes  also  bombarded  the  city  in  which  there 
were  said  to  be  a  large  number  of  victims. 
The  Governor  of  Smyrna,  fearing  an  attack, 
sent  8000  men  to  reinforce  the  coast  defense 
troops,  the  dispatch  added.  The  Turks  were 
reported  constructing  new  works  about  Smyr- 
na, large  calibre  cannon  having  been  placed 
along  the  Smyrna-Skala  Vourle  road. 


Secretary  Lansing  Aug  30  made  public  a 
cablegram  from  Ambassador  Sharpe,  at  Paris, 
to  the  effect  that  the  French  Government  had 
given  formal  notification  of  the  establishment 
of  a  blockade  of  the  entire  Turkish  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  extending  from  the  island  of 
Samos  to  the  Egyptian  frontier.  The  island 
of  Samos  is  opposite  the  port  of  Smyrna. 
Accordingly,  the  blockade  will  operate 
against  Smyrna,  as  well  as  against  the  ports 
of  Alexandretta,  Beirut,  Tyre,  Acre,  Jaffa,  and 
Gaza. 

December 
Harold  J.   Tennant^   Parliamentary   Under 
Secretary  for  War,  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Dec  14,  that  it  was  calculated  that  Tur- 
key had  650,000  men  in  the  field.    This  force 
under  certain  circumstances,  he  said,  might  be 
increased  to  1,000,000,. 
See  also 
Armenia 

European  war — Italy 
European     war — Naval    operations    in 

Turkish  waters 
Rockefeller    Foundation,    War.  Relief 
Commission 

TURKISH  OPERATIONS 

January 

In  their  attack  on  that  part  of  Persia  which 
is  within  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence,  the 
Turks,  in  conjunction  with  Persian  tribesmen, 
claimed  to  have  defeated  the  Russians  at  Sa- 
onjbulak  (Ja  2),  400  Russians  being  killed. 
They  advanced  from  Samoi  and  Baj  irons  and 
occupied  Urza,  an  important  Russian  point 
of  support,  on  the  6th,  and  claimed  to  have 
vanquished  4000  Russians  near  Miandoab  on 
the  same  day.  In  the  fighting  near  Urumiah, 
Azerbaijan  Province,  they  asserted  that  they 
had  taken  prisoner  2  detachments  of  Russian 
troops  and  killed  200  men,  Ja  6.  The  Turks 
occ*:i>ied  Kotur,  east  of  Lake  Van,  Azerbaijan 
Province,  on  the  8th,  driving  the  Russians 
northward.  Persia  was  said  to  have  protested 
against  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  (Ja  8). 

The  Turks  advanced  on  Tabriz,  the  2d  larg- 
est city  in  Persia,  Ja  12,  in  an  efiPort  to  readi 
the  virtually  unfortified  Russo-Persian  fron- 
tier, and  occupied  the  city  on  the  13th.  Offen- 
sive operations  near  Khoi  were  undertaken, 
Ja  26,  by  numerous  bands  of  Kurds,  sup- 
ported by  regular  Turkish  troops,  but  were 
said  by  the  Russians  to  have  been  repulsed. 
The  Russians  said  that  they  had  defeated  the 
Turks  in  the  Valley  of  Alashkert  and  had 
forced  the  enemy  to  retire  on  Tabriz  Ja  28. 
Two  days  later  they  claimed  reoccupation  of 
Tabriz. 


by  the  Russians  of  a  Turkish  army  corps  in 
the  Caucasus.  An  effort  was  made  by  30,000 
Turks  under  Djavid  Pasha  to  invade  the  Dil- 
man-Khori  region,  which  the  Russians  oc- 
cupied. The  entire  Turkish  force  was  hurled 
against  the  Russians'  position,  but  the  Mos- 
covites  held  their  ground.  The  Russians  then 
began  a  general  counter-attack  and  completely 
routed  the  exhausted  Turks. 

May 
Urumiah,  Persia,  was  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians after  an  engagement  with  the  Turks 
in  the  direction  of  Dilman  and  near  Bachkala, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus, 
May  28. 

A  Russian  column  won  a  victory  at  Robat- 
kerim,  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Teheran, 
in  which  the  Persians  lost  some  hundreds  out 
of  a  force  estimated  at  several  thousand.  It 
was  thought  that  this  Russian  force  might  be 
able  to  give  aid  to  General  Townshend,  be- 
seiged  at  Kut-el-Amara  on  the  Tigris,  about 
220  miles  away. 


A   Petrograd   dispatch.   May  6,   says:    De- 
tails have  been  received  here  of  the  defeat 


Reports  from  the  various  fronts  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  campaign,  July  5,  indicated  that 
lively  fighting  had  occurred  north  and  south  of 
Van  Lake,  Turkish  Armenia,  and  south  of 
Olti,  in  Transcaucasia,  fifty-five  miles  west  of 
Kars.  All  of  these  encotmters  were  said  to 
have  resulted  favoi:ably  for  the  Russians.  Ac- 
cording to  these  reports  a  Turkish  force  of 
30,000  men,  which  was  concentrated  to  the 
east  of  Bitlis,  near  Van  Lake,  was  being  hnrd 
pressed  by  the  Russians. 

Organized  massacre  of  Armenians  in  Bitlis 
was  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  Turks  in- 
tended to  retreat  from  that  point.  The  Turks 
distributed  40,000  rifles  among  Kurds  in  Mush 
Valley  for  use  against  Armenians. 

Caucasus 

The  collapse  of  two  expeditions  against  the 
Russians  marked  the  month  of  January  in 
the  Caucasus.  A  detailed  account  of  the  op- 
erations follows: 

Fierce  encounters  took  place  on  Ja  i  at 
Sari  Kamish,  Russian  Armenia  (35  miles 
south  of  Kars),  between  the  Russians  and  a 
Turkish  army  composed  of  the  9th  and  loth 
corps  and  of  other  troops  which,  starting 
from  Erzerum,  Turkish  Armenia,  were  ad- 
vancing on  Kars  from  the  south.  On  the  5th 
the  whole  of  the  gth  corps,  including  i  general 
and  3  commanders  of  divisions,  surrendered  at 
Sari  Kamish,  the  loth  corps  having  been  put 
to  flight  after  a  4-day  battle.  They  endeav- 
ored to  reform  near  Kara  Argan,  supported 
by  the  nth  army  corps  sent  as  reinforcements 
from  Erzerum  (Ja  6),  but  were  again  de- 
feated on  the  15th.  The  Russians  continued 
to  pursue  the  fleeing  remnants  of  the  Turkish 
army,  which  was  so  ill  equipped  that  in  one 
place  900  were  found  frozen  to  death,  Ja  18. 
The  Russians  took  the  village  of  Garness,  near 
Sari  Kamish,  on  Ja  27. 

Ardahan,  Russian  Armenia  (45  miles  north- 
west of  Kars),  was  captured  on  Ja  i  by  a 
Turkish  army,  consisting  of  the  First  Army 
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Corps,  aufirmented  by  irregular  troops,  which 
started  for  Batum,  Russian  Armenia,  with  the 
object  of  cutting  off  the  Allies'  oil  supply  at 
Bsdcu.  Being  attacked  at  that  point  by  the 
Russians  on  ja  3,  and  laddng  railroad  facili- 
ties to  retreat  over  the  mountains,  they  were 
cut  to  pieces  in  a  2-day  battle,  15,000  bein^ 
killed.  The  rear  guard  was  attacked  at  Olti 
(55  miles  west  of  Kars)  and  defeated  Ja  13. 
The  Turks  again  advanced  in  the  region  of 
Olti  Ja  26,  but,  according  to  Russian  state- 
ments, were  again  thrown  back. 

In  the  Transtchoruk  region,  near  Batum,  the 
Russians  continued  their  offensive  Ja  13,  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  village  of  Suidrevati 
and  capturing  positions  on  the  mountain  of 
Sultan  Selim.  On  the  i8th  they  occupied 
Ardanoutch,  near  the  Turkish  border.  They 
again  attacked  the  Turks  at  Sultan  Selim  on 
Ja  26,  but  were  repulsed.  On  the  29th  they 
claimed  to  have  repulsed  a  Turkish  column 
in  the  village  of  Baschkioi,  south  of  Batum. 

Fehruary 

The  Turkish  cruiser  Midirli  (formerly  the 
Breslau)  fired  upon  the  Russian  port  of  Yalta 
on  the  Black  Sea,  Feb  8.  The  Russian  fleet 
retaliated  by  bombarding  Trebizond. 

On  Feb  21  there  were  engagements  with 
the  Turks  in  the  vicinity  of  Tchoruk,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  Turks  were  driven  beyond 

the  river. 

March 

On  Mar  20th  Petrograd. announced  that  the 
Russian  advance  to  the  sea  in  the  Caucas- 
us had  deprived  the  enemy  of  all  means  of 
operating  in  the  Trans  Choruk  region  or  of 
transporting  troops  and  munitions  to  Erzerum. 
The  Turks  were  said  to  have  been  put  to 

flight  near  Olti.  ^     ., 

Aprtl 

The  Russian  Black  Sea  torpedo-boat  squad- 
ron bombarded  the  coast  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
between  Archav  and  Artaschin,  (in  the  Batum 
region)  on  Apr  19.  This  fifteen-mile  ^np 
of  coast,  in  which  were  located  the  quarters 
of  the  Turkish  army  operating  in  this  region, 
was  swept  with  shell,  and  the  barracks  and 
provision  stores  were  ignited  and  destroyed. 
Many  Turkish  coastwise  vessels  laden  with 
ammunition  and  supplies  were  sunk. 


A  detachment  of  Russian  soldiers  occupied 
the  town  of  Van,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  May  23, 
thus  bringing  relief  to  the  Armenians,  who 
were  being  besieged  there  by  the  Turks.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians  the  Turks  retreat- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Bitlis. 

Dardanelles 

January 

The  Dardanelles  fortress  bombarded  the 
Allies  fleet  Ja  5.  On  the  8th  the  archives  of 
Constantinople  were  reported  packed  up  ready 
for  removal  One  of  the  Dardanelles  forts 
was  said  to  have  been  reduced  on  the  loth. 

Shukri  Pasha  was  said  to  have  been  taken 
prisoner  Ja  n.  ^^^^^ 

The  coming  of  spring  was  si^alized  on  the 
eastern  frontier  by  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  to  take  Constantinople, 
a  sporadic  attempt  made  Nov  3,  1914,  when 


British  and  French  warships  bombarded  the 
forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  hav- 
ing proved  unsuccessful. 

The  time  being  ripe  for  action,  a  fleet  of 
some  50  warships  was  assembled,  the  greatest 
armada  in  the  world's  history.  Besides  the 
Queen  Eluiabeth,  the  most  powerful  fighting 
ship  afloat,  the  fleet  included  the  British 
battle-ships  Agamemnon,  Irresistible,  Ven- 
geance, Comwallis,  Triumph,  Albion,  and  Ma* 
jestic,  the  French  battleships  Gaulois,  Suffren 
and  Charlemagne,  and  later  a  single  Russian 
battleship,  the  Askold,  which  joined  the  fleet 
Mar  2.  The  fleet  was  under  the  command 
of  Vice-Admiral  Sackville  H.  Carden.  On 
Feb.  20  it  began  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  die 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.  Seaplanes  and 
aeroplanes  co-operated.  The  forts  on  the 
European  side  were  apparently  silenced.  One 
fort  on  the  Asiatic  side  was  still  firing  when 
the  operations  were  suspended  owing  to  the 
failing  light  No  ships  of  the  allied  fleet  were 
hit 

The  weather  having  improved,  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  Dardanelles  fortifications  was  re- 
sumed Feb  25.  The  battleship  Agamemnon 
was  struck  and  three  men  killed.  The  Turk- 
ish army  headquarters  in  Constantinople  an- 
nounced Feb  26  that  one  ship  of  the  Agamem- 
non  type  and  two  other  armored  vessels  were 
damaged  by  the  fire  from  the  forts  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  new  bat- 
tleship Queen  Elisabeth,  one  of  the  largest 
members  of  the  British  fleet,  took  part  in  the 
bombardment  This  was  the  first  time,  it  was 
stated,  that  15-inch  naval  guns  had  been  in 
action.  The  Queen  Elisabeth,  a  vessel  of 
27,500  tons,  has  eight  15-inch  guns.  The  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  announcement  said  that  land- 
ing parties  went  ashore  from  the  allied  fleet. 
With  their  assistance  three  of  the  four  forts 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  were  com- 
pletely demolished  and  the  fourth  was  dam- 
aged badly. 

The  attack  continued  Feb  26  and  27,  while 

destroyers  swept  the  channel  for  mines.  Land- 

'  ing  parties  demolished  the  ruined  forts  at  the 

entrance  Feb  28,  the  fleet  having  penetrated  14 

miles  into  the  Dardanelles. 

March 

By  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March 
the  Allies  had  penetrated  the  Dardenelles 
to  a  distance  of  14  miles,  and  were  still 
about  150  miles  from  the  Sublime  Porte, 
three  forts  on  the  Asiatic  side  being  silenced 
Mar  2.  On  the  5th  the  Queen  Elisabeth  at- 
tacked the  principle  forts  at  the  narrows  of 
the  Dardanelles  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Gallipolis  Peninsula,  at  that  point  only  5  miles 
wide.  The  fire  was  directed  by  aviators  who 
wirelessed  to  the  ship  the  result  of  each 
shot  The  forts  were  unable  to  reply  to  this 
attack  from  behind  as  their  guns  were  directed 
toward  the  Dardanelles.  Meanwhile  support- 
ing land  forces,  some  French  and  Algerian, 
but  the  greater  part  British  colonials  from  the 
concentration  camps  in  Egypt,  were  landed 
Mar  3  on  the  (Tallipolis  Peninsula  under  the 
command  of  General  d'Amande,  while  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  fleet,  reported  to  be  on  its 
way  to  close  the  Bosphorus  Mar  4,  on  the  nth 
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attacked  the  Turkish  defenses  on  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  British  light  cruiser  Amethyst 
made  a  daring  raid  Mar  13,  and  broke  the 
cable  connecting  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Tur- 
key in  Asia.  Though  hit  many  times  she  made 
her  escape  with  the  loss  of  30  of  her  crew. 

Chanak  was  bombarded  by  the  Allied  fleet 
Mar  16.  In  a  narrow  parr  of  the  channel 
disaster  overtook  the  Allies  Mar  18,  three 
battleships,  the  British  Irresistible  and  Ocean 
and  the  French  Bouvet,  being  sunk  by  floating 
mines  released  upstream  and  carried  down 
by  the  swift  current,  moreover,  the  British 
cruiser  Inflexible  and  the  French  battleship 
Gaulois  were  disabled  by  fire  from  the  forts, 
and  obliged  to  retire.  Most  of  the  men  on  the 
British  ships  were  rescued,  but  nearly  the 
whole  French  crew  of  621  perished,  this  be* 
ing  the  first  great  loss  of  life  at  sea  suffered 
by  France  durins^  the  war.  From  then  till  the 
end  of  the  montn,  partly  owing  to  bad  weath- 
er conditions,  partly,  it  was  reported,  to  short- 
age of  ammunition,  the  Dardenelles  operations 
practically  marked  time. 

April 

Having  been  unable  to  take  the  Dardanelles 
by  sea,  the  Allies  in  April  re*enforced  the 
naval  attadc  by  a  powerful  force  of  troops, 
gathered  largely  from  India  and  Southern 
France.  The  French  were  assigned  the  Asia- 
tic side  and  the  British  the  European. 

The  new  attack  was  begun  with  the  landing 
of  troops  at  three  points — the  first  at  Enos, 
the  second  on  the  Suvl,  a  promontory  on  the 
west  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and  the  third 
on  the  Bulair  Isthmus.  The  object  of  these 
troops  was  to  capture  the  Turkish  forts  on 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  to  prevent  the 
sending  of  Turkish  reinforcements  across  the 
Bulair  Isthmus.  The  troops  captured  Enos, 
and  the  passage  from  that  port  into  the  in- 
terior was  not  expected  to  offer  difficulties. 
Meanwhile  the  fleet  on  Apr  22  renewed  its 
vigorous  bombardment  of  the  Strait  and  of 
various  points  on  the  west  coast  of  Gallipoli." 

After  serious  fighting,  in  which  the  Turks 
offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  British  troops, 
according  to  an  official  statement  issued  Apr 
30,  firmly  established  themselves  on  the  Galli- 
poli Peninsula  and  made  ronsideraok'*  advance 
toward  the  narrows  of  the  Dardanelles,  while 
the  French  cleared  Cape  Kum  Kaleh,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  straits. 

The  Turks,  under  the  guidance  of  their  Ger- 
man officers,  placed  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  invaders,  but  against  the  fire  of  the 
allied  fleet  and  the  activity  of  the  army  they 
were  forced  to  fall  back.  The  British  forces 
lost  heavily  in  the  operation. 

Six  points  were  selected  for  the  landings, 
which  commenced  at  daylight  of  Apr  25.  At 
five  points  they  were  immediately  successful, 
but  at  the  sixth,  near  Seddul  Bahr,  the  troops 
were  unable  to  advance  until  the  evening.  The 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  landed  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsulj,  di- 
rectly across  the  country  from  the  strongly 
fortified  narrows. 

The  other  British  troops  disembarked  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  peninsula  and  by  the  28th 
when  it  was  decided  to  give  the  men  a  rest 


and  time  to  enable  the  positions  to  be  consoli- 
dated, they  had  reached  Krithia. 

While  this  was  proceeding,  the  fleet,  besides 
covering  the  landing  of  the  troops,  kept  up 
a  bombardment  of  the  forts  in  the  Dardanelles 
and  prevented  reinforcements  from  reaching 
Turkey  from  the  Sea  of  Mamora.  One  Turk- 
ish troopship  was  sunk  by  the  British  battle- 
ship Queen  Elisabeth  off  Maidos,  a  town 
well  inside  the  narrows,  which  later  the  bat- 
tleship Triumph  bombarded  and  set  on  fire. 

May 

During  May  the  expeditionary  forces  of  the 
Allies  who  had  landed  Apr  25  on  the  Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula  for  the  joint  land  and  fea 
attack  upon  the  Dardanelles,  threw  a  line 
across  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula, 
but  learned  that  if  they  were  to  open  the 
Dardanelles  they  would  have  a  long  and 
weary  fight  for  it,  and  went  into  trench 
fighting  fully  as  well  developed  as  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

The  loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
was  very  great,  but  it  was  greater  on  the 
side  of  the  Turks.  The  land  forces  were 
aided  by  the  combined  fleets,  who  covered 
with  their  heavy  fire  the  advances,  but  against 
the  trenches  of  the  Turks  this  did  not  ap- 
pear entirely  effective. 

The  fleets  did  practically  nothing  during 
the  month  and  suffered.  England  lost  three 
battleships,  the  Goliath  on  M^y  14,  the  Tri- 
umph on  May  26  and  the  Majestic  on  May 
27,  all  torpedoed.  As  an  offset  a  British  sub- 
marine sliding  under  the  mine  fields  of  the 
Dardanelles  narrows  penetrated  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  on  May  26  and  27  and  sunk  sev- 
eral ships. 

The  hardest  fighting  of  the  month  occurred 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  between  Sedd-El- 
Bahr,  which  is  at  the  extreme  southwestern 
point  of  the  peninsula,  and  Krithia,  (captured 
May  13,)  about  ten  miles  to  the  east,  which 
shows  that  no  advance  worth  mentioning  was 
made.  Practically  the  only  passable  road  runs 
from  Krithia  to  Constantinople  by  way  of 
Maidos,  Gallipoli,  and  Bulair.  The  first  line 
of  defense  east  of  Krithia  seems  to  be  proof 
against  assault,  and  the  Allies  themselves  ad- 
mitted that  regular  trench  warfare  must  be 
adopted.  Nearly  100,000  Allied  troops  face 
this  line. 

Italian  troops  in  considerable  force  were 
said  to  have  landed  on  the  Turkish  island 
of  Rhodes,  in  the  Aegean  Sea  May  28. 

It  was  announced  May  10  that  Gen.  J.  E. 
Gourand,  who  conducted  several  successful 
expeditions  against  the  Moors,  would  take 
command  of  the  French  expeditionary  force 
in  the  Orient  operating  with  the  British 
against  the  Dardanelles.  Gen.  Gourand  there- 
by succeeded  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  d'Amade,  who  was 
summoned  back  to  France  for  a  governmental 
mission. 

June 
Throughout  June  the  attacks  of  the  Allies 
on  the  Dardanelles  were  continued,  with  slight 
gains  all  along  the  line.  Rusna  was  success- 
fully attacked  from  sea  and  air  May  31 -June  i<- 
On  the  4th  and  5th  the  Turkish  lines  across 
the  southern  end  of  the  Peninsula  were  sub- 
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jected  to  a  bombardment  from  artillery  and 
fleet,  followed  by  a  general  attack.  Two  lines 
of  rrenches  were  captured  and  a  hundred  yards 
gained.  Some  of  the  trenches  lost  on  the  4th 
were  recaptured  by  the  Turks  the  next  day. 

More  Turkish  trenches  were  captured  by 
British  troops  on  the  nth  and  12th,  and  on 
the  23d  a  gain  of  two  lines  of  trenches  was 
reported  in  Paris.  This  gain  included  the 
hotly  contested  ravine  of  Kerever  Dere. 

Several  Turkish  transports,  laden  with 
troops,  were  sunk  during  the  month  by  British 
submarines  in  Panderma  Bay  and  near  Nagara. 

July 

July  failed  to  disclose  any  decisive  gains  on 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  On  the  13th  the  Allies 
made  a  200  yard  gain  and  continued  their  bom- 
bardment of  the  inner  forts  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. Severe  fighting  followed  in  which  the 
Allies  captured  two  hills  at  Krithia  with  4000 
prisoners,  while  400  yards  of  Turkish  trenches 
changed  hands  three  times.  Very  little  was 
accomplished  by  either  side  during  the  rest  of 
the  month. 

Gen.  Gouraud,  who  commanded  the  French 
forces  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  was  wounded 
by  a  fragment  of  shell  while  he  was  visiting 
a  field  hospital.  His  life  was  not  in  danger, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  July  3,  but 
he  was  invalided  home  and  was  succeeded, 
provisionally,  by  Gen.  Bailloud. 

August 

Until  about  the  middle  of  Aug,  no  change 
took  place  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula, 

A  new  landing  on  the  shores  of  Sulva  Bay 
some  twenty  miles  from  the  original  landing 
point  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  was  effected 
Aug  6,  followed  by  two  separate  lines  of  at- 
tack :  First,  from  the  old  Anzac  position  which 
was  delivered  principally  by  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  troops;  second,  from  the  new 
landing  at  Suvla  Bay,  in  which  the  fresh  arnjy 
was  employed.  An  attack  also  was  made  in 
conjunction  with  these  from  Cape  Helles 
toward  Krithia. 

The  attack  from  Anzac,  after  a  series  of 
desperate  actions,  was  carried  to  the  summit 
of  the  Sari  Bahr  and  Chanak  Bahr  ridges, 
which  were  the  dominating  positions  in  this 
area,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  attack 
from  Suvla  Bay  did  not  make  the  progress 
counted  upon  the  troops  from  the  Anzac  zone 
were  not  able  to  maintain  their  position,  and, 
after  repeated  counter  attacks,  were  forced 
to  withdraw  to  positions  close  by.  These  po- 
sitions were  consolidated  effectively. 

An  advance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  was 
reported  Aug  26  from  Sulva  Bay,  where  the 
British  at  the  end  of  Aug  occupied  a  twelve 
mile  front. 

The  French  government,  Aug  6,  decided 
to  replace  General  H.  J.  E.  Gourand,  Com- 
mander of  the  French  forces  at  the  Darda- 
nelles in  May,  191 5.  A  despatch  from  Paris, 
on  July  8,  said  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
fighting  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and  that 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  amputate  one 
of  his  arms.  He  was  discribed  as  suffering 
also  from  fractures  of  the  right  thigh  and  the 
left  leg. 

The  blowing  up  of  a  part  of  the  Galata 


Bridge  by  a  British  submarine  was  reported 
Aug  31.  Galata  Bridge  was  built  by  German 
engineers,  the  construction  of  the  big  span 
over  the  Golden  Horn  being  begun  in  1910  and 
completed  two  years  later. 

September 

At  the  Dardanelles  the  offensive  which  was 
pressed  with  such  vigor  by  the  British  and 
French  armies  during  the  fatter  part  of  Aug 
came  to  a  sudden  standstill  in  Sept,  with  very 
little  of  apparent  value  accomplished  as  re- 
ward for  an  enormous  expenditure  of  lives 
and  ammunition.  Figures  on  the  British 
losses  will  be  found  under  the  heading,  Euro- 
pean war — losses. 

October 

No  important  events  occurred  on  the  Galli- 
poli Peninsula  during  Oct.  Operations  were 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  aeroplane  activi- 
ties, artillery  bombardments  and  mining  op- 
erations. In  all,  some  300  yards  along  the 
whole  center  of  a  four-mile  front  were  gained. 
The  slow  progress  made  and  the  losses  at- 
tendant on  the  attempt  to  force  the  Darda- 
nelles, as  well  as  the  Balkan  crisis,  caused 
general  dissatisfaction,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  Dardanelles  operations  was  freely  dis- 
cussed. At  the  end  of  the  month,  however, 
no  steps  in  that  direction  had  been  taken. 

Vice-Admiral  Lapayrere  resigned  command 
of  the  French  sea  forces  at  the  Straits,  Oct  11. 

Major-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  re- 
lieved of  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  Dandanelles  and  called  home  to  make  a 
report  to  the  War  Office  on  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign, Oct  18.  He  was  succeeded  by  Major- 
General  Charles  Carmichael  Monro,  an  officer 
who  had  seen  wide  service. 

November 

The  advisability  of  discontinuing  the  Dar- 
danelles campaign  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion during  Nov,  but  the  attack  continued 
with  more  or  less  vigor.  Premier  Asquith 
and  Mr  Churchill  admitted  in  Parliament  the 
failure  of  the  operations,  but  justified  the 
undertaking  on  the  ground  that  it  had  pre- 
vented the  Turks  from  taking  an  offensive 
elsewhere. 

Artillery  fire  bomb  explosions,  and  sub- 
marine warfare  were  kept  up  throughout  the 
month.  A  British  offensive,  Nov  15,  cap- 
tured 280'  yards  of  Turkish  trenches  along 
the  Krithia  Nulla.  The  British  also  claimed 
to  have  repulsed  later  Turkish  attacks  against 
British  positions. 

Warships  repeatedly  shelled  Dedeaghatch 
and  the  coast  of  Bulgaria  and  Asia  Minor. 

December 
The  early  part  of  Dec  was  taken  up  with 
minor  engagements,  such  as  had  distinguished 
the  operations  at  the  Dardanelles  for  some 
time;  but  on  Dec  20  England  reported  the 
successful  withdrawal,  the  night  before,  of  the 
lines  held  by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
corps  at  Suvla  Bay  and  Anzac,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Dardanelles  forts. 

The  British  reported  that  the  retirement 
was  carried  out  with  great  skill,  a  mine  explo- 
sion deceiving  the  Turks  into  thinking  that 
offensive  operations  were  still  in  progress. 
It  was  estimated  unofficially  that  40,000  allied 
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soldiers  still  occupied  the  tip  of  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula.  The  line  extended  almost  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  Kereves  Dere  to  a  point  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Krithia, 
Here  it  turned  and  ran  southwest  through  the 
"Nullah"  to  the  sea.  The  French  held  about 
one-third  of  the  line  extending  from  the 
extreme  right. 

The  total  British  losses  in  the  campaign  for 
both  army  and  navy  reached  about  115,000,  of 
whom  25,000  were  killed. 

It  was  announced,  Dec  22,  that  Sir  Charles 
Monro  had  been  removed  as  British  com- 
mander at  the  Dardanelles,  and  would  succeed 
Sir  Douglas  Haip^  as  commander  of  the  First 
British  Army  in  France.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
Archibald  Murray  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Sir  Charles  Monro  at  the  Dardanelles.  Major- 
Gen.  Kiggell  was  appointed  as  Sir  Charles 
Monro's  chief  of  staff. 

See  also 
European  war — Disease — Dardanalles 

UNITED  STATES,  RELATIONS  WITH 

An  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  and  Austria,  by  which  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  will  inspect  and  re- 
port upon  alien  prison  camps  in  those  countries 
and  distribute  to  prisoners  supplies  from  their 
own  governments  or  other  sources,  was  an- 
nounced Mar  18  by  the  State  department.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  stated  that,  through  the 
{:ood  offices  of  the  American  Government,  sim- 
ilar arrangements  were  under  contemplation 
between  Russia  and  France  and  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary. 
5*^^  also 

Armenia 

Commodity  prices 

German-American    Neutrality   League 

Ship  purchase  bill 

Labor's  National  Peace  Council 

Poe,  John  Prentiss,  Jr. 

Postal  affairs 

— American  tourists  in  Europe 

The  American  armored  cruiser  Tennessee, 
which  had  been  many  months  in  European 
waters  distributing  gold  to  stranded  Americans 
and  conveying  refugees  between  France  and 
England,  arrived  in  New  York  July  30  with 
$169,000  of  the  $8,000,000  in  gold  that  she 
took  abroad. 

On  Oct  I  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo  will  announce  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  are  able  to  pay  and  who,  up  to  date,  have 
failed  to  pay  advances  made  to  them  by  the 
Government  to  assist  them  in  returning  home 
from  Europe  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  resolution  of  Congress  making  appropria- 
tion for  the  "relief,  protection  and  transporta- 
tion of  American  citizens  in  Europe"  provided 
that  all  who  were  financially  able  to  reimburse 
the  Government  should  do  so.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  institute  suits  against  all 
delinquents  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  pay,  refuse  to  reimburse 
a  generous  Government.  The  sums  still  due 
from  those  regarded  as  able  to  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment aggregate  thousands  of  dollars. 


The  Treasury  Department,  Oct  31,  made 
public  a  list  of  approximately  1400  persons 
who  obtained  money  from  the  United  States 
government  while  in  Europe  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  who  had 
not  repaid  it,  although  able  to  do  so.  The 
list  represented  advances  of  upwards  of  $100,- 
000  from  the  fund  of  $2,750,000  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  carry  on  the  relief  work. 

— Ammunition 

On  Ja  7  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
informed  the  German  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington that  while  the  United  States  would  take 
under  consideration  charges  regarding  the  use 
of  dum-dum  bullets,  it  could  not  investigate 
or  comment  on  them. 


It  was  stated  Ja  23  that  the  United  States 
had  intimated  it  would  prohibit  the  sale  of 
arms  to  belligerents. 


In  repl^  to  Germany's  recent  protest  against 
the  buildmg  of  hydro-aeroplunes  by  American 
manufacturers  for  Exi|;land  and  Russia,  Secre- 
tary Bryan  informed  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the 
German  Ambassador,  Feb  i,  that  the  State  De- 
partment did  not  concur  in  the  contention  that 
such  craft  must  be  regarded  as  vessels  of  war 
"whose  delivery  to  belligerent  States  by  neu- 
trals should  be  stopped." 


What  was  said  to  be  the  first  move  in  a 
nation-wide  eflFort  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  war  munitions  to  the  enemies  of  Germany 
was  made  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr  29  on  the 
initiative  of  Samuel  Pearson,  who  was  a  Gen- 
eral in  the  Boer  war.  A  complaint  was  filed 
on  Pearson's  behalf  under  the  so-called  "dis- 
covery" statute  of  Wisconsin  to  obtain  infor- 
mation to  determine  whether  the  Allis-Chal-' 
mers  Company,  Otto  Falk,  its  President,  and 
others  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  others  not  yet 
known  to  manufacture  and  ship  shrapnel  shells 
to  European  belligerents,  contrary  to  the  Wis- 
consin law. 

It  was  reported,  June  8>  that  German  interests 
were  endeavoring  to  buy  up  shares  in  Amer- 
ican arms  and  ammunition  factories  and  to 
break  their  contracts  with  the  Allies.  The 
report  was  not  fully  authenticated. 


Advices  from  South  Bethlehem  Aug  16  were 
to  the  effect  that  Charles  M.  Schwab  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  had  just  closed 
a  $75,000,000  contract  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment The  contract  was  said  to  be  for 
munitions  of  war,  largely  shrapnel  and  high 
explosive  shells. 

— "Ancona''  case 

Two  hundred  and  eight  persons,  including 
nine  Americans  were  killed  in  the  torpedoing 
of  the  Italian  liner  Ancona  by  an  Austrian 
submarine  in  the  Mediterranean  Nov  9.  The 
Italian  government  declared  on  the  14th  that 
the  Ancona  was  cannonaded  by  a  submarine 
without  warning,  and  that  the  work  of  aban- 
doning the  ship  was  interfered  with.  The 
Austrian  government  declared  that  the  vessel 
attempted  to  escape  after  warning  had  been 
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given,  and  that  an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed 
before  it  actually  sank.  Reports  received  by 
the  U.  S.  State  Department,  Nov  27  stated 
that  the  liner  tried  to  escape.  Conflicting  re- 
parts  from  various  sources  were  received 
throughout  the  month. 

The  American  Ambassador,  Frederick  C 
Penfield,  instructed  in  Nov  to  make  specific 
inquiries  of  the  Austrian  Government  concern- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  Ancona  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  response.  Despite  his  inquiries  he 
was  put  ofiF  from  time  to  time  and  was  forced 
to  the  position  where  he  had  to  inform  this 
Government  that  the  Austrian  Government 
was  asking  for  delay  in  order  to  reply  because 
it  was  unable  to  obtain  a  report  from  its  sub- 
marine commander. 

All  that  was  offered  to  this  Government  by 
Vienna  was  a  statement  from  the  Austrian 
Admiralty,  Nov  14,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ancona  tried  to  escape  and  was  not  attacked 
without  warning.  As  to  the  charge  that  the 
submarine  fired  on  passengers  while  in  life- 
boats, the  Austrian  Admiralty  statement  con- 
cluded with  the  blunt  declaration  that  "am- 
munition was  much  too  valuable"  to  be  wasted 
in  firing  such  shots. 

On  Dec  3  a  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pen- 
field  by  Secretary  Lansing  directing  him  to 
ask  the  Austrian  Government  to  hasten  its 
response.  But  as  no  explanation  was  forth- 
coming, it  was  decided  at  a  Cabinet  meeting 
that,  a  month  having  elapsed,  and  the  data  in 
the  possession  of  this  Government  being  com- 
plete, the  time  had  come  to  act  vigorously.  A 
note  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  Vienna  and 
was  handed  to  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office 
Dec  9.  The  text  of  the  note,  made  public 
Dec  12,  follows:  * 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Pen  field: 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  Dec.  6,  191 5. 

Please  deliver  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  textually  as  follows: 

"Reliable  information  obtained  from  American  and 
other  survivors  who  were  passengers  on  the  steam- 
ship Ancona  shows  that  on  Nov  7  a  submarine  fly- 
ing the  Austro-Hungarian  flag  bred  a  solid  shot 
toward  the  steamship;  that  thereupon  the  Ancona 
attempted  to  escape,  but  being  overhauled  by  the 
submarine  she  stopped;  that  after  a  brief  period, 
and  before  the  crew  and  passengers  were  all  able  to 
take  to  the  boats,  the  submarine  fired  a  number  of 
shells  at  the  vessel  and  finally  torpedoed  and  sank 
her  while  there  were  yet  many  persons  on  board,  and 
that  by  gunfire  and  founderine  of  the  vessel  a  large 
number  of  persons  lost  their  lives  or  were  seriously 
injured,  among  whom  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

'The  public  statement  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Admiralty  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  received  care- 
ful consideration.  This  statement  substantially  con- 
firms the  principal  declaration  of  the  survivors,  as  it 
admits  that  the  Ancona  after  being  shelled  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  while  persons  were  still  on  board. 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  been  ad- 
vised, through  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
to  the  use  of  submarines  in  attacking  vessels  of  com- 
merce, and  the  acquiescence  of  Germany  in  that  atti- 
tude, yet  with  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  of  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  in 
no  uncertain  terms  to  the  ally  of  Austro-Hungary, 
the  commander  of  the  submarine  which  attacked 
the  Ancona  failed  to  put  in  a  place  of  safety  the 
crew  and  passengers  ot  the  vessel  which  thev  pur- 
posed to  destrov  because,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  taking  it  into  port  as  a  prize  of  war. 


^The  Government  of  the  United  States  considers 
that  the  commander  violated  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  of  humanity  by  shelling  and  tor- 
pedoing the  Ancona  before  the  persons  on  board  had 
Deen  put  in  a  place  of  safety  or  even  given  suf- 
ficient time  to  leave  the  vessel.  The  conduct  of  the 
commander  can  only  be  characterized  as  wanton 
slaughter  of  defenseless  non-combatants,  since,  at  the 
time  when  the  vessel  was  shelled  and  torpedoed,  she 
was  not,  it  appears,  resisting  or  attempting  to  escape; 
and  no  other  reason  is  sufficient  to  excuse  such  an 
attack,  not  even  the  possibility  of  rescue. 

*'The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  forced, 
therefore,  to  conclude  either  that  the  commander  of 
the  submarine  acted  in  violation  of  his  instructions 
or  that  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  failed  to 
issue  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  its  sub- 
marines in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  principles  of  humanity.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  believe  the  latter  alter- 
native and  to  credit  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment with  an  intention  to  permit  its  submarines  to 
destroy  the  lives  of  helpless  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  prefers  to  believe  that  the  commander  of 
the  submarine  committed  this  outrage  without  author- 
ity and  contrary  to  the  general  or  special  instructions 
which  he  had  received. 

*'As  the  good  relations  of  the  two  countries  must 
rest  upon  a  common  resard  for  law  and  humanity, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  ex- 

fected  to  do  otherwise  than  to  demand  that  the 
mperial  and  Royal  Government  denounce  the  nnk- 
ing  of  the  Ancona  as  an  illegal  and  indefensible  act; 
that  the  ofiicer  who  perpetrated  the  deed  be  punished, 
and  that  reparation  oy  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
be  made  for  the  citizens  .of  the  United  States  who 
were  killed  or  injured  by  the  attack  on  the  vessel. 

**The  Government  of  the  United  States  expects 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  appreciating 
the  gravity  of  the  case,  will  accede  to  its  demand 
promptly;  and  it  rests  this  expectation  on  the  belief 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  will  not 
sanction  or  defend  an  act  which  is  condemned  by  the 
world  as  inhumane  and  barbarous,^  which  is  abhorrent 
to  all  civilized  nations,  and  which  has  caused  the 
*  death  of  innocent  American  citizens. 

"LANSING." 

The  admission  of  the  Austrian  Admiralty 
referred  to  in  the  above  note  was  contained 
in  an  official  statement  issued  on  Nov  14, 
which  after  giving  the  Austrian  version  of  the 
case  of  the  Ancona,  continued  as  follows: 

"The  submarine  allowed  forty-five  minutes  for  the 

Csengers  and  crew  to  abandon  the  steamer,  on 
rd  of  which  panic  reigned,  but  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  boats  were  lowered  and  these  were  occupied 
principally  by  the  crew.  A  src^t  number  of  boats, 
probably  suflicient  to  save  all  the  passengers,  remained 
unoccupied. 

"After  a  period  of  fifty  minutes,  and  as  another 
steamer  was  approaching,  the  submarine  submersed 
and  torp^oed  the  Ancona,  which  sank  after  an  addi- 
tional torty-five  minutes." 

The  Austrian  Admiralty  issued  a  statement, 
Dec  15,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  submarine  which  sank  the 
Ancona  did  his  duty.  The  statement  said  on 
this  point: 

"So  far  as  the  commander  is  concerned,  his 
course  is  clear.  The  Admiralty  has  received 
his  report  and  sees  no  reason  to  find  any  fault 
with  his  course  of  action." 

The  loss  of  American  lives  was  reg^rettable, 
the  statement  said,  as  well  as  that  Americans 
used  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  nation  at  war  with 
Austria-Hungary. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government's  reply 
was  transmitted  to  the  American  Ambassador 
Dec  15  and  made  public  Dec  18.  After  com- 
menting upon  the  ''sharpness"  of  the  American 
note,  Austria  practically  asked  for  a  bill  of 
particulars,  inquiring  how  many  Americans 
were  lost,  and  what  law  was  violated,  and  de- 
nied either  that  Austria  was  bound  by,  or  that 
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it  had  substantial  knowledge  of,  the  princi- 
ples asserted  by  the  United  States  in  the  Lust" 
tania  negotiations.  The  Austrian  Govern* 
ment,  however,  said  it  was  ready  to  enter  into 
an  exchange  of  opinion  with  the  American 
Government 

As  Austria's  reply  was  considered  evasive 
and  unsatisfactory,  a  second  note  was  de- 
spatched by  the  United  States,  Dec  19.  The 
text,  made  public  Dec  22,  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Pen  field. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  Dec.  19,  1915. 

You  are  instructed  to  address  a  note  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs,  textu- 
alW  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  received 
the  note  of  Your  Excellency  relative  to  the  sinking 
of  the  Aneona,  which  was  delivered  at  Vienna  on 
Dec.  15,  I9i5»  and  transmitted  to  Washingtonj  and 
has  given  the  note  immediate  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 

On  Nov.  15.  1915*  Baron  Zwiedinek,  the  Charge 
d'Affaires  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  at 
Washington,  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State 
a  report  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Admiralty  with 
regard  to  the  sinking  of  the  steamship  Aneona.  in 
which  it  was  admitted  that  the  vessel  was  torpedoed 
after  her  engines  had  been  stopped  and  when  pas- 
sengers were  still  on  board. 

Tnis  admission  alone  is,  in  the  view  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  sufficient  to  fix  upon 
the  commander  of  the  submarine  which  fired  the 
torpedo  the  responsibility  for  having  wilfully  violated 
the  recognized  law  of  nations,  and  entirely  disre- 
garded those  human  principles  which  every  belligerent 
should  observe  in  the  conduct  of  war  at  sea. 

In  view  of  these  admitted  circumstances  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  feels  justified  in 
holding^  that  the  details  of  the  sinking  of  the  Aneona, 
the  weight'  and  character  of  the  additional  testimony 
corroborating  the  Admiralty's  report,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  killed  or  injured  are  in  no  way 
essential  matters  of  discussion.  The  culpabilitv  of 
the  commander  is  in  ^ny  case  established,  and  the 
undisputed  fact  is  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  killed,  injured,  or  put  in  jeopardy  by  his  law- 
less  act. 

The  rules  of  international  law  and  the  principles 
of  humanity  which  were  thus  wilfully  violated  by 
the  commander  of  the  submarine  have  been  so  long 
and  so  universally  recognized,  and  are  so  manifest 
from  the  standpoint  of  right  and  justice,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  debate  them,  and  does  not  understand  that 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  questions  or 
disputes  them. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
finds  no  other  course  open  to  it  but  to  hold  the  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Government  responsible  for  the  act 
of  its  naval  commander,  and  to  renew  the  definite 
but  respectful  demands  made  in  its  communication 
of  the  6th  of  December,   1015. 

It  sincerely  hopes  that  the  foregoing  statement  of 
its  position  will  enable  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Gov- 
ernment to  perceive  the  justice  of  those  demands, 
and  to  comply  with  them  in  the  same  spirit  of  frank- 
ness* and  with  the  same  concern  for  the  good  rela- 
tions now  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Austria-Hungary,  which  prompted  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  them.  LANSING. 

The  Austrian  reply  to  the  second  American 
note  on  the  Aneona  stated  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  Austrian  submarine  had  been 
punished  for  not  sufficiently  taking  account  of 
the  panic  aboard  the  Aneona,  which  rendered 
disembarkation  more  difficult. 

The  Austrian  reply  further  expressed  the 
hope  that  Washington  would  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  particulars  of  how  the  American  citi- 
zens were  affected,  but  in  the  event  of  such 
evidence  being  lacking  and  the  United  States 
being  unable  to  state  how  the  American  citi- 
zens Came  to  their  death,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government  "is  ready  to  pass  lightly 


over  this  deficiency  and  indemnify  for  dam* 
ages,  whose  proximate  cause  cannot  be  fixed, 
arid  hopes  thereby  that  the  incident  will  be 
regarded  as  ended." 

The  note,  while  announcing  the  willingness 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  pay 
an  indemnity  for  the  American  victims  on 
the  Aneona,  declared  that  the  Government 
"cannot  admit  responsibility  for  damage 
caused  by  the  justifiable  firing  on  the  fleeing 
vessel  or  by  the  capsizing  of  the  boats  before 
the  torpedo  was  fired." 

In  conclusion  the  note  said: 

"Hoping  that  the  Aneona  incident  can  now 
be  regarded  as  cleared  up,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  makes  provision  to 
submit  for  discussion  at  a  later  moment  these 
difficult  international  questions  which  are  con- 
nected with  submarine  warfare." 

— Anti-German  riots 

The  gathering  in  Boston,  on  Aug  15,  of  more 
than  1400  Italian  reservists  who  were  to  sail 
on  the  steamship  Canopic  was  marked  by  de- 
monstrations against  the  interned  Geirman 
steamships  Amerika  and  Cincinnati,  as  a  result 
of*  which  several  policemen  were  severely  in- 
jured. Sailors  on  the  German  vessels  were 
struck  by  flying  stones  and  sticks.  Revolver 
^hots  were  exchanged  between  the  crowd  and 
the  police,  but  no  casualties  from  this  cause 
were  reported. 

In  an  earlier  disturbance  which  developed 
about  the  formation  of  a  parade  of  the  reser- 
vists in  North  Square,  three  policemen  were 
injured,  one  being  stabbed.  Ten  arrests  were 
made  in  both  outbreaks. 

— ^** Arabic"  case 

The  White  Star  liner  Arabie,  outward  bound 
from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  without  warning  by  a  German  submarine 
off  Fastnet  on  the  Irish  coast  on  the  evening  of 
Aug  19.  About  40  persons  including  two 
Americans,  were  lost.  The  Arabie  was  at- 
tacked when  going  to  the  rescue  of  the  steamer 
Dunsley  which  had  just  been  torpedoed. 

The  Administration  was  informally  assured 
Aug  20  by  the  German  Government  that  the 
Arabie  case  might  be  dismissed,  inasmuch  as 
Germany  was  willing  to  make  full  reparation 
for  any  injury  that  might  have  been  done 
American  lives  and  American  property. 

The  German  submarine  that  sank  the  Arabie 
had  herself  been  sunk,  according  to  reports 
Aug  31. 

Germany's  note  to  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  sinking  of  the  White  Star  Line 
steamer  Arabie  by  a  German  submarine  was 
communicated  to  James  W.  Gerard,  the 
American  ambassador,  in  Berlin,  Sept  7. 

The  note  ascribed  the  destruction  of  the 
liner  to  an  act  of  self-defense  on  the  part  of 
the  submarine,  expressed  the  German  gov* 
ernment's  deep  regret  that  American  lives 
were  lost  thereby,  and  offered  to  refer  the 
question  of  reparation  and  compensation  to 
The  Hague  for  adjustment. 

The  Arabic,  the  commander  declared,  swung 
around  and  headed  toward  the  freighter  as  if 
to  attack  the  submarine. 

It  was  learned,   Sept   15,  that  the  United 
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States  had  submitted  to  Germany  the  testi- 
mony gathered  in  England  by  Ambassador 
Page  regarding  the  facts  surrounding  the 
sinking  of  the /I ra&tV.  The  testimony  indicated 
that  no  one  on  the  British  vessel  was  awaire 
of  the  presence  of  a  German  submarine,  and 
that  the  vessel  was  torpedoed  without  warn- 
ing. Furthermore,  it  was  learned  from  offi- 
cial sources  that  the  United  States  informed 
Germany  that  a  'Veasonable"  time  would  be 
given  for  her  consideration  of  the  facts  as 
gathered  b^  American  agents. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  Americans  who  lost 
their  lives  on  the  Arabic  were  washed  ashore 
on  the  Irish  coast,  that  of  Dr.  Woods  on  Sept 
22,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Brugierre  on  the  24th. 

The  German  Ambassador,  Count  von  Bern- 
storff,  Oct  5,  formally  notified  the  State  De- 
partment that  Germany  disavowed  the  sinking 
of  the  Arabic  and  would  offer  full  reparation 
for  loss  of  American  lives  and  American 
property.  The  question  of  damages  was  to 
be  arranged  through  diplomatic  cluinnels,  this 
being  a  more  expeditious  way  than  if  referred 
to  arbitration. 

The  letter  from  the  German  Ambassador 
stated  that  Commander  Schneider,  of  the  sub- 
marine which  sank  the  Arabic,  was  convinced 
that  the  Arabic  intended  to  ram  the  submarine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  government 
did  not  question  ''the  good  faith  of  the  affi- 
davits of  the  British  officers  of  the  Arabic, 
according  to  which  the  Arabic  did  not  intend 
to  ram  the  submarine."  Notwithstanding 
these  conflicting  affidavis,  Ambassador  Bern- 
storff  declared  the  attack  of  the  submarine 
was  undertaken  against  the  instructions  issued 
to  the  commander.  The  imperial  government 
regrets  and  disavows  this  act  and  has  notified 
Commander  Schneider  accordingly." 

— "Armenian"  case 

The  Dominion  freight  liner  Armenian,  flying 
the  British  flag  and  carrying  mules  from  New- 
port News,  Va.,  to  England,  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  on  June  28  by  the  German  submarine 
U'38  off  Cornwall,  Eng,  and  nearly  a  score  of 
American  muleteers  aboard  were  reported  lost, 
according  to  messages  received  June  30. 
Twenty-nine  men  in  all  were  lost  and  ten  in- 
jured. 

This  was  the  first  case  of  loss  of  American 
lives  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 

Officials  in  Washington  were  inclined  to  the 
view  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Armenian  apparently 
refused  to  submit  to  the  warning  command  of 
the  German  submarine  to  halt  and  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  escape,  the  sinking  of  the 
vessel  was  justified,  according  to  international 
law,  even  though  non-combatants  were  on 
board.  The  only  fact  of  importance  received 
officially  by  the  State  Department  came  in  a 
report  from  Ambassador  Page,  who  said  that 
the  British  Admiralty  had  informed  him  the 
Armenian  was  "engaged  in  admiralty  busi- 
ness." 

Official  advices  to  the  state  department  at 
Washington  July  3  established  that  the  British 
liner  Armenian  attempted  to  escape  the  Ger- 
man submarine,  which  sunk  her  in  consequence 
of  her  efforts  to  evade  capture.  Ambassador 
Page  reported  that  the  Armenian  originally 


had  been  requisitioned  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, but  that  the  requisition  was  canceled 
before  her  sailing  from  Newport  News. 

— Austro- Americans 

Following  the  example  of  Germany,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  government  announced,  ac- 
cording to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Sept  i, 
that  aU  Austrians  and  Hungarians  in  neutral 
countries,  particularlv  the  United  States,  were 
warned  not  to  work  in  factories  producing 
war  material  for  enemies  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
ardiy.  This  newspaper  said  that  violation  of 
this  decree  was  punishable  by  imprisonment 
of  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  even  by  capital 
ptmishment  under  certain  conditions. 

Austro-Hungarians  living  in  Pennsylvania 
were  warned  not  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions  of  war  for  the  Allies,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  imprisonment  or  death. 
The  warning  was  issued  by  Baron  Hauser, 
Consul  for  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro- 
Hungarian  government  at  Pittsburgh,  Sept  x6. 

A  move  to  impress  upon  its  subjects  in 
America  that  they  are  still  amenable  to  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian laws,  and  that  the  recent  order 
for  its  subjects  not  to  make  war  munitions 
for  the  Entente  Allies  must  be  respected,  was 
made,  Sept  24,  by  the  Vienna  government 
when  Judge  Bamum  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  was  requested  to  examine  Joseph  Cie- 
pielowski  for  alleged  treasonable  utterances. 
The  Austro-Hun^rian  government  sought  an 
action  against  Oepielowski  for  treason,  and 
under  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  has 
asked  the  court  here  to  take  the  testimony 
and  forward  it  Ciepielowski  is  alleged  to 
have  made  treasonable  remarks  concerning 
the  campaign  in  Galida. 

— ^Austro-Hungarian  protest  on  arms  export 

Acpording  to  an  Amsterdam  dispatch  to  Ren- 
ter's Telegram  Company,  July  15,  it  was  stated 
from  Vienna  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  sent  a  note  to  the 
American  ambassador  at  Vienna  on  June  29, 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  commercial 
business  in  war  material  on  a  great  scale  was 
proceeding  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  while  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Germany  were  completely  cut  off  from 
the  American  market.  The  United  States  State 
Department  did  not  make  public  the  text  of  the 
Austrian  note  and  will  not  do  so  until  the  reply 
is  ready.  The  note  already  had  been  published 
abroad,  however,  the  American  government 
giving  its  consent  on  request  from  the  Vienna 
Foreign  Office. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing's  reply  to  Aus- 
tria regarding  the  shipment  of  munitions  was 
sent  to  Ambassador  Penfield  at  Vienna,  Aug 
13.  Though  framed  in  diplomatic  language 
and  entirely  friendly  in  tone,  the  reply  repudi- 
ated flatly  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
had  permitted  violations  of  neutrality  and 
stood  firmly  on  the  right  of  American  export- 
ers to  send  war  supplies  to  belligerents  able  to 
purdiase  and  receive  them.  Tables  were  at- 
tached to  the  note  showing  the  amount  of 
shipments   of   war   munitions   from   Austria- 
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Hungary  and  Germany  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  Boer  war. 

"If  at  that  time/'  said  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "Austria-Hungary  and  her  present  ally 
had  refused  to  self  arms  and  munition  to 
Great  Britain  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so 
would  violate  the  spirit  of  true  neutrality, 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  might 
with  greater  consistency  and  greater  force 
urge  its  present  contention." 

— The  Bemstorff  note 

Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, made  public  Apr  ii  the  text  of  the  note 
he  presented  to  the  State  Department  Apr  4 
declaring  that  "if  the  American  people  desire 
to  observe  true  neutrality  diey  will  find  means 
to  stop  the  exclusive  exp')rtation  of  arms  to 
one  side,  or  at  least  to  use  this  export  trade 
as  a  means  to  uphold  the  legitimate  trade  with 
Germany,  especially  the  trade  in  foodstuffs." 

The  American  note  in  reply  (Apr  21)  which 
was  signed  by  Secretary  Bryan,  was  drafted 
at  the  State  Department,  but  was  finally  pen- 
ned by  President  Wilson  himself.  After  point- 
ing out  that  the  language  used  by  Count  von 
Bernstorff  "is  susceptible  of  being  construed 
as  impugning  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  as  a 
neutral,"  the  note  "takes  it  for  granted  that 
no  such  implication  was  intended,"  and  sug- 
gests that  evidently  the  German  Ambassador 
"is  laboring  under  certain  false  impressions." 
The  note  defined  the  position  of  a  neutral, 
declared  the  United  States  had  yielded  no 
rights  and  had  attempted  to  obtain  concessions 
and  declared  that  the  placing  of  an  embargo 
on  the  trade  in  arms,  at  the  present  time 
would  be  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

— "Cushing"  case 

The  American  steamer  Gushing,  from  Phila- 
delphia, arrived  at  Rotterdam  and  reported  May 
I  having  been  attacked  in  broad  daylight  by 
German  airmen  in  the  North  Sea  on  April  28. 
The  airmen  dropped  two  bombs,  but  no  dam- 
age was  done.  The  Gushing  was  flying  the 
American  flag  at  the  time  of  this  attack  and 
her  name  was  displayed  on  her  sides  in  huge 
letters.  The  Gushing  left  Philadelphia  on 
April  II  for  Rotterdam  by  way  of  Deal.  She 
was  formerly  the  German  steamship  Prome- 
theus  and  was  changed  to  American  registry 
in  November,  1914.  The  Gushing's  cargo 
consisted  of  2,491,000  gallons  of  refined  petro- 
leum and  50,000  gallons  of  lubricating  oil. 
The  weather  was  beautifully  clear  at  the  time 
A  the  incident,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  skip- 
per, the  aviators  could  not  fail  to  see  the  flag 
and  the  name  of  the  vessel. 

Captain  Lars  Larsen  Herland  of  the  Amer- 
ican tanker  Gushing  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
May  19  with  his  ship  and  submitted  to  his  em- 
ployers a  report  of  the  attack  made  by  the 
German  aeroplane. 

In  a  communication  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, June  4,  the  German  Foreign  Office  said 
it  had  not  yet  been  possible  to  clear  up  fully 
the  case  of  the  American  steamer  Gushing,  re- 
ported attacked  by  a  German  aeroplane,  and 
asked  that  the  United  States  communicate  the 
information  in  its  possession  concerning  this 
incident. 


— ^**I>acia"  case 

Great  Britain  sent  a  preliminary  reply  (Ja 
7)  to  the  protest  s^nt  by  the  United  States  (D 
28}  regarding  interference  with  American 
shipping.  Though  couched  in  friendly  terms, 
Britain  maintained  her  right  of  search,  and 
on  the  8th  advised  Washington  that  if  the 
Dacia,  a  cotton  laden  ship,  recently  trans- 
ferred from  German  to  American  ownership, 
sailed  from  Galveston  for  Holland,  she  would 
be  seized.  The  full  text  of  Britain's  reply 
of  the  7th  was  published  4  days  later.  On 
the  19th  Britain  refused  the  State  Depart- 
ment's request  that  the  Dacia  be  allowed  to 
make  one  trip,  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
establish  u  precedent.  Great  Britain  announced 
Ja  21,  that  the  cotton  cargo  of  the  Dacia  will 
not  be  seized  since  it  is  not  contraband.  A 
formal  warning  that  the  Dacia  would  be  seized 
was  served  on  the  United  States  Ja  26.  The 
Dacia  sailed  Ja  31. 

It  was  offidallv  announced  Feb  28  that  a 
French  cruiser  had  arrested  the  American 
steamer  Dacia  in  the  Channel  and  taken  her  to 
Brest 

The  London  Daily  Ghronicle  Feb  28,  in  com- 
menting on  the  seizure  of  the  American  steam- 
ship Dacia  by  the  French,  pointed  out  that  the 
French  prize  law  is  stricter  than  the  British, 
although  a  British  court  would  probably  reach 
an  identical  conclusion.  It  considers  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  Dacia  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  and  said: 

"It  is  interesting  that  the  Dacia  should  be 
caught  by^  a  French  cruiser,  as  it  follows  she 
will  be  tried  in  a  French  prize  court.  French 
prize  law  is  stricter  on  this  question  than  Brit- 
ish, for  b3r  a  practice  which  dates  back  to  the 
year  1694  it  refuses  to  recognize  any  sale  of  a 
ship  by  enemies  unless  it  has  been  made  by 
authentic  acts  previous  to  the  declaration  of 
war  or  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Con- 
sequently the  Dacicfs  condemnation  seems  a 
foregone  conclusion." 

On  Mar  12  the  United  States  inquired  of 
France  her  purpose  with  the  American  cotton 
ship  Dacia, 

A  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  capture  of 
the  Dacia  declared  the  seizure  to  be  valid 
Mar  23.  The  case  then  went  before  the  French 
Prize  Court,  wJiich  is  allowed  two  months  to 
hand  down  its  decision. 


A  law  was  promulgated  in  France.  May  19 
according  to  the  Temps,^  opening  a  credit  for 
the  payment  of  the  cargo  of  the  steamship 
Dacia.  "The  law  proposes,"  says  the  Temps, 
"that  the  value  of  the  cargo  be  reimbursed  to 
the  American  owners,  who  demand  3,820,756 
francs  ($764,151).  Whether  this  amount  or 
a  lesser  sum  will  be  paid  will  be  determined  by 
a  committee  of  assessors,  who  will  use  the 
cotton  market  at  Rotterdam  as  a  basis  of  cal- 
culation. It  was  to  this  port  that  the  vessel 
was  bound.  The  cargo  will  then  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  French  Government,  which  will 
be  able  either  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  most 
advantageous  price  or  keep  it  for  the  needs 
of  France." 
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A  French  prize  court  Aug  4  confirmed  the 
capture  of  the  Dacia,  The  decision,  made 
public  Aug  16,  said  that  the  prize  court  found 
no  proof  that  the  transfer  of  registry  was  not 
made  to  save  the  ship  from  risk  of  capture  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  war,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  ship  under  her  new  flag  was 
making  a  voyage  for  which  she  had  been 
loaded  while  still  under  an  enemy  flag.  There- 
fore, the  court  found  the  transfer  ''tamted  with 
fraud  and  against  the  rights  of  belligerents," 
and  ordered  the  steamer  seized  as  a  prize. 

The  Dacia  was  sold,  Aug.   18.     Her  new 
French  owner  renamed  her  the   Yser.     She 
sailed  under  the  tri-color  from  Cherbourg  for 
Cardiff,  to  take  on  a  cargo  of  coal  for  Brest. 
See  also 

European    war— Naval    operations — In 
THE   Mediterranean — Merchantmen 
destroyed 
France — Prize  court  proceedings 
Ships   and   shipping— Registry^Trans- 
fer  to  enemy  flag 

— Bemburgy  Br.  Bemhard 

Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  who  had  been  head 
of  the  pro-German  propaganda  work  in  the 
United  States  for  some  months,  sailed  June  12. 
It  was  understood  that  Dr.  Dernburg  had  re- 
ceived, through  the  medium  of  the  State  De- 
partment, a  safe  conduct  pass  from  the  British 
and  French  governments. 

— "Falaba"  case 

B.  T.  Peak,  second  engineer  of  the  British 
steamer  Falaba,  who  was  rescued  by  a  trawler 
when  his  ship  was  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast  on 
Mar  28  by  a  German  submarine,  made  a 
statement  to  the  Admiralty  Apr  30  definitely 
charging  that  the  submarine  crew  laughed  at 
the  struggling  survivors  of  the  Falaba,  and 
were  indifferent  to  the  appeals  for  help.  Peak 
had  been  dangerously  ill  in  a  London  hospital 
since  his  rescue. 

An  inquiry  into  the  sinking  began  May  20 
in  London  before  Lord  Mersey,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Marine  Arbitration.  Solicitor- 
General  Buckmaster  said,  referring  to  the  at- 
tempts to  launch  boats  and  the  overturning 
of  the  first  two  which  put  out:  "The  subma- 
rines sent  a  torpedo  toward  the  struggling 
people  already  in  the  sea,  and  the  resultant 
shock  caused  the  occupants  of  other  boats  to 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  Not  the  least  ef- 
fort to  save  lives  was  made  by  the  crew  of 
the  submarine,  the  members  of  which  stood 
jeering  at  the  struggling  people  in  the  sea." 

Lord  Mersey,  on .  July  8,  decided  that 
the  submarine  made  no  effort  lo  save  life  and 
probably  could  not  have  done  so  without  en- 
dangering itself.  He  also  found  that  the  mea- 
sures for  saving  life  had  been  promptly  car- 
ried out  by  the  ship's  crew  and  that  proper 
discipline  had  been  maintained  on  board.  Blame 
for  the  catastrophe,  Lord  Mersey  said,  must 
rest  exclusively  with  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  German  submarine. 

— Flag,  misuse  of 

The  British  steamer  Colonian,  of  the  Ley- 
land  Line,  flew  the  American  flag  for  forty 
hours   as   a   protection   against   German   sub- 


marines while  passing  through  the  war  zone, 
according  to  her  commander,  Captain  J.  Mc- 
Donald. The  Colonian  arrived  in  Boston,  June 
7,  from  Avonmouth,  England. 

It  was  on  May  30,  Captain  McDonald  said, 
that  he  was  hailed  by  a  British  patrol  boat, 
two  days  out  of  Avonmouth,  and  told  to  "dis- 
play the  flag  of  a  neutral  nation  or  no  flag 
at  all." 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  American  flag  had  been  used  by  a  trans- 
atlantic steamer  ef  belligerent  nationality  since 
President  Wilson's  note  to  England  on  the 
subject. 


Serious  charges  of  misuse  by  the  Allies 
of  the  Amerrican  flag  had  been  made 
by  Germany  to  the  State  Department,  it  be- 
came known  June  21.  They  covered  at  least 
half  a  dozen  instances  in  the  past  two  months. 
Each  was  taken  under  consideration  by  the 
department,  and  the  embassy  at  London  was 
called  on  for  a  report.  Thus  far,  it  was  said, 
no  reply  had  been  made  to  any  of  the  com- 
plaints. 

— Ford  peace  expedition 

Henry  Ford,  automobile  manufacturer,  an- 
nounced Nov  24  at  New  York,  that  he  had 
chartered  the  Scandinavian- American  liner 
Oscar  J I  (at  a  cost  of  $49,000,  according  ,. » 
later  reports),  and  was  going  to  start  in  her 
for  Europe  on  Dec  4  with  an  expeditionary 
force  of  pacifists,  with  himself  as  Grand  Mar- 
shal, to  stop  the  war.  The  next  day  he  gave 
out  the  slogan,  "Out  of  the  trenches  before 
Christmas,  never  to  go  back."  He  made  it 
known  that  he  had  received  positive  assurances 
from  "the  principal  powers  and  more  than 
half  on  each  side  of  the  war"  that  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  holding  of  a  peace  conference  of  dele- 
gates from  the  neutral  powers. 

The  Oscar  II  sailed  for  Copenhagen  from 
New  York,  Dec.  4.  The  final  official  pas- 
senger list  issued  by  the  steamship  company 
after  the  liner  sailed  gave  148  as  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  Ford  party.  The  guests 
included  sixty-three  persons  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  peace  movement,  fifty- four  report- 
ers for  newspapers  and  magazines,  three  mov- 
ing picture  men  and  twenty  employees  on  Mr. 
Ford's  personal  staff.  Among  those  sailing 
were: 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  former  pastor  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  suffragist.  New 
York. 

Governor  L.  B.  Hanna  of  North  Dakota,  Bismarck, 
N.   D. 

B.  W.  Huebsch,  publisher.  New  York. 

Jud^e  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Den> 
ver.  Col. 

Samuel  S.  McClure,  publisher.  New  York. 

Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson,  Colorado's  woman 
Senator,    Denver. 

Mme.  Rosika  Schwimmer,  journalist  and  lecturer, 
Hungary. 

Twenty-two  members  who  were  unable  to 
leave  on  the  Oscar  II.  sailed  by  a  later  boat. 

The  peace  ship  reached  Kirkwall,  Dec  15, 
and  at  Christiansand,  Norway,  Dec  18. 

Announcement  was  made,  Dec.  23,  that  Mr. 
Ford  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  party  on 
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the  advice  of  a  physician.  The  statement  as- 
serted that  Mr.  Ford  hoped  to  return  and  ^ave 
assurance  that  the  guests  would  be  provided 
for  as  before. 

The  expedition  would  be  managed  there- 
after, it  was  announced,  by  a  committee  com- 
prising the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Fels,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Frederick  Holt,  the 
Rev.  Jeilkin  Lloyd  Tones,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lind- 
sey,  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lloyd,  with  Mme.  Ros- 
zika  Schwimmer  as  advising  expert,  Louis  P. 
Lochner  as  general  secretary,  and  Mr.  Plantiff 
as  business  manager.  Mr.  Plantiff,  as  well 
as  the  committee,  asserted  that  the  original 
plan  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Ford,  accompanied  only  by  Dean 
Samuel  S.  Marquis  and  Ray  Dahlinger,  his 
private  chauffeur  and  guard,  sailed  from  Ber- 
gen on  the  Bergensfjord.  Mr.  Ford  left  a 
check  for  $270,000  to  finance  the  expedition. 

Mrs.  Inez.  Milholland  Boissevain,  of  New 
York,  withdrew  from  the  Ford  peace  expedi- 
tion, Dec  26,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  party. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Andrew  J.  Betha,  of  South  Car- 
olina, announced,  Dec  :iS,  that  he  would  leave 
the  Ford  party,  as  did  Herman  Bernstein  and 
S.  S.  McClure. 

Ford  notified  the  party,  Dec  27,  that  he 
would  spend  $2,000,000  if  necessary  to  form  a 
permanent  arbitration  board  comprised  of 
three  or  more  delegates  from  each  country. 

Because  of  illness  Gov.  Hanna  severea  his 
connection  with  the  party  Dec  28.  The  party 
reached  Copenhagen,  Dec  31. 

— "Frye,  William  P^"  case 

It  was  announced  Apr  i  that  indemnity  for 
the  full  value  ($228,059.54)  with  interest  from 
Jan  28,  191 5,  of  the  Amencan  ship  William  P. 
Frye,  destroyed  at  sea  by  the  German  con- 
verted cruiser  Prins  Eitel  Friedrich,  was  for- 
mally requested  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. No  representation  were  made  however 
concerning  the  cargo,  since  it  was  established 
after  an  investigation  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  it  was  sold  en  route  and  was  Brit- 
ish owned  at  the  time  of  the  sinking.  The 
American  Government  contended  in  the  note 
that  the  commander  of  the  Eitel  was  not  war- 
ranted in  destroying  the  Frye,  because  it  could 
not  lawfully  have  been  condemned  as  a  prize 
had  it  been  taken  into  a  prize  court.  The  des- 
tination of  the  cargo  was  a  private  firm  in 
England,  the  American  Government  learned, 
and  the  wheat  could  not  therefore  have  been 
considered  as  contraband. 

The  German  Government  replied  Apr  8 
assuming  liability  not  only  for  destruction  of 
the  vessel,  but  of  the  cargo,  under  the  treaty 
of  1828.  Germany  required,  however,  that  the 
case  shall  be  taken  before  a  prize  court  for 
the  establishment  of  facts  concerning  owner- 
ship of  ship  and  cargo.  To  this  the  State  De- 
partment assented. 

The  text  of  the  American  note  to  Germany 
declining  the  suggestion  that  reparation  for 
the  sinking  of  the  America  sailing  ship  Wil- 
liam P,  Frye  be  made  through  a  German 
prize  court,  and  reiterating  the  representations 
for  indemnity  was  made  public  May  5  by  the 
State  Department.     The  note,  which  pointed 


out  the  delay  involved  in  prize  court  proceed- 
ings, suggested  instead  that  the  damages  be 
fixed  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  State 
Qfepattment  and  the  German  Embassy  in 
Washington. 

A  second  note  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  Germany  was  dispatched  to  Ber- 
lin Apr  28.  It  was  understood  to  accept  the 
German  proposition  to  compensate  the  owners 
of  the  Frye,  under  the  terms  of  the  old 
Prussian-American  treaties  of  17^,  and  1828, 
regardless  of  any  prize  court  deasion.  While 
willing  to  agree  to  payment  for  the  Pi^y^  ats 
proposed,  it  was  understood  the  United  states 
stood  by  its  original  protest  against  the  de- 
struction of  the  ship  as  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  agam  denied  that  the  cargo  of 
wheat  consigned  to  a  British  port  was  contra- 
band. 

Secretary  Bryan  cabled  to  Ambassador  Ger- 
ard at  Berlin  May  19  asking  for  information 
concerning  the  action  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  putting  the  case  of  the  IVUliam  P, 
Frve  before  a  German  prize  court  for  con- 
sideration and  inquiring  whether  that  action 
was  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  American 
note  of  April  28.      ^ 

The  German  Government  May  24  explained 
its  action  in  sending  the  case  of  the  William 
P,  Frye  before  the  German  prize  court  at 
Hamburg  for  consideration.  This  action  was 
not  intended  by  Germany  as  an  answer  to  the 
recent  American  note.  It  appeared  from  the 
explanation  made  by  the  German  Government 
that  the  matter  of  the  Frye  was  put  before 
the  prize  court  because  that  was  a  necessary 
procedure  under  German  law,  and  that  the 
prize  court  proceedings  would  be  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  diplomatic  handling  of  the 
demand  for  pa3mient  of  damages  for  the  loss 
of  the  Frye, 

Germany  sent  a  note,  June  3,  in  reply  to  the 
representations  of  the  American  Government 
The  note  reiterated  the  original  view  taken  by 
Germany,  which  was  that  the  case  should  be 
sent  to  a  prize  court 

Ambassador  Gerard,  June  26,  presented  the 
second  American  note  regarding  the  William 
P,  Frye.  The  note  found  the  German  argu- 
ments for  delay  in  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion until  the  case  is  passed  upon  by  a  prize 
court  to  be  unconvincing,  and  asked  that  pay- 
ment be  made  at  oce.  The  full  text  was  made 
pubic  June  28. 


Germany  Aug  4  rejected  the  contention  of 
the  United  States  that  the  American  vessel 
William  P,  Frye,  under  the  treaty  with  Prus- 
sia, should  not  have  been  destroyed  despite  the 
fact  she  was  carrying  contraband  when  cap- 
tured by  the  German  sea  raider.  Germany  con- 
sented, however,  to  submit  the  controversy  to 
settlement  at  the  hands  of  an  international 
tribunal,  pursuant  to  article  38  of  The  Hague 
convention. 

Germany,  in  a  note  on  the  case  of  the  ship 
William  P.  Frye,  made  public  Sept  23,  gave 
the  United  States  formal  assurance  that 
American  vessels  carrying  conditional  con- 
traband will  under  no  circumstances  be  de- 
stroyed, even  though  deemed  lawful  prizes. 
The  right  to  destroy  American  merchantmen 
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if  carrying  absolute  contraband  was^  reserved, 
but  the  promise  was  given  that  this  will  be 
done  only  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  as 
provided  by  the  Declaration  of  London. 

The  State  Department,  Oct  18,  made  public 
the  text  of  its  note  to  the  German  government 
agreeing  to  the  submission  of  the  Frye  case 
to  The*  Hague  upon  the  understanding  that 
henceforth  German  war  vessels  sink  no  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessels  unless  carrying  absolute 
contraband  to  the  enemy,  and  then  with  further 
provision  made  for  the  safety  of  Americans 
on  board  than  the  placing  of  them  in  the  ship's 
small  boats. 

It  is  the  demand  made  upon  Germany  that 
greater  safety  be  provided  for  Americans  on 
board  American  merchant  ships  sunk  in  the 
war  zone  than  is  afforded  by  small  boats  which 
is  the  point  of  chief  interest  in  this  note. 

For  the  rest  of  the  Frye  note,  the  State 
Department  accepts  the  German  proposal  for 
an  immediate  settlement  of  the  question  of 
indemnity  to  pay  the  owners  of  the  Frye,  and 
agrees  further  to  submit  the  question  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  of  1828  to  The 
Hague.  The  question  regarding  this  treaty 
is  whether  it  gives  to  Germany  the  right  to 
sink  American  ships  carrying  contraband,  or 
whether  it  makes  all  American  ships  in  all 
circumstances  immune  from  attack  by  German 
war  ships.  ^  This  is  the  first  time  that  any 
issue  affecting  the  United  States  and  growing 
out  of  a  controversy  in  the  present  war  has 
been  submitted  to  The  Hague. 

Because  of  its  possible  bearing  upon  the 
open  issues  involved  in  the  Lusitania  and 
Ancona  cases,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced, Dec  22,  that  it  would  not  make 
public  the  details  of  Germany's  reply  to  the 
latest  American  note  regarding  the  sinking  of 
the  American  ship  William  P.  Frye. 

A  cabled  outline  of  the  German  reply  indi- 
cated that  it  was  not  completely  responsive, 
and  left  in  doubt  the  attitude  of  the  German 
Government  toward  the  American  suggestion 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Declaration  of 
London,  that  "before  the  vessel  is  destroyed 
all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in 
safety,"  was  not  satisfied  by  merely  giving 
an  opportunity  for  escape  in  life  boats  on  the 
open  sea. 

See  also 
European     war— 


■Naval     operations — 


Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,  Internment  of 

— German-Americans 

An  official  declaration  was  published  in  Ber- 
lin July  21,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"Germans  working  in  factories  in  neutral  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  the  United  States,  produc- 
ing war  supplies  for  the  enemy  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  prosecution  for  treason  under 
paragraph  89  of  the  Penal  Code,  penalizing 
such  assistance  to  an  enemy  with  a  maximum 
of  ten  years*  imprisonment.**  Another  para- 
graph of  the  Penal  Code  authorizes  prosecu- 
tion in  the  case  of  such  offenses,  even  when 
committed  abroad,  and  it  was  understood  that 
the  German  courts  would  proceed  against  of- 
fenders. 


— "Gulflight"  case 

The  American  oil  tank  steamer  Gul flight, 
which  sailed  from  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  April  10 
for  Rouen,  France,  was  torpedoed  at  noon  on 
May  I  off  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  captain 
died  of  heart  failure  as  a  result  of  shock. 
Two  seamen  jumped  overboard  and  were 
drowned.  The  other  members  of  the  crew, 
were  taken  off  by  a  patrol  boat  and  landed. 
The  vessel  was  towed  into  Crow  Sound  and 
beached.  The  attack  on  the  Gulflight  consti- 
tuted the  first  case  of  an  American  ship  struck 
by  a  torpedo  with  the  consequent  loss  of  lives. 
Two  American  vessels  had  been  previouslv 
sunk  by  mines,  the  responsibility  for  whicn 
never  had  been  fixed  and  an  American,  Leon 
C.  Thrasher,  had  been  drowned  when  the 
British  ship  Falaba  was  torpedoed. 

At  the  inquest  May  5  at  Penzance  into  the 
death  of  Capt.  Alfred  Gunthers,  Second  Mate 
Boness  testified  that  in  his  belief  the  German 
commander  could  not  have  mistaken  the  Gulf^ 
liaht  for  a  British  vessel  since  the  weather  was 
clear  and  the  large  American  flag  flown  by  the 
tanker  must  have  been  visible  at  a  considerable 
distance.  The  torpedoing,  he  said,  was  done 
without  the  slightest  warning. 

The  State  Department  May  11  made  public 
a  sworn  statement  by  Ralph  E.  Smith,  former 
chief  officer  and  now  master  of  the  American 
steamer  Gulflight,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  Gulfiighfs  being  in  convoy.  The  state- 
ment said  in  part:  "On  the  first  day  of  May, 
about  II  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  we  spoke 
two  British  patrol  vessels  named  lago  and 
Filey,  We  were  then  about  twenty-two  miles 
west  of  the  Bishop  Lighthouse.  The  patrol 
vessels  asked  where  we  were  bound.  After 
informing  them  we  were  bound  for  Rouen 
they  ordered  us  to  follow  them  to  the  Bishop. 
The  Filey  took  up  a  position  of  a  half  mile 
distance  on  our  port  bow;  tht- lago  off  our 
starboard  quarter,  close  to  us.  We  steered  as 
directed  and  at  about  12:32,  the  second  officer 
being  on  watch,  sighted  a  submarine  on  our 
port  bow." 

Berlin  admitted  May  28  that  the  torpedo- 
ing of  the  Gulflight  was  due  to  a  German 
submarine,  the  report  of  the  commander  of 
the  submarine  in  question  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Admiralty.  The  commander 
stated  that  when  he  first  saw  the  Gunflight 
she  was  being  convoyed  by  two  patrol  boats 
and  he  concluded  that  she  must  be  a  British 
vessel  or  was  carrying  contraband.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  patrol  boats,  the  commander  re- 
ported, made  closer  investigation  dangerous. 
The  commander  did  not  notice  the  American 
flag  on  the  stern  until  just  after  giving  the 
order  to  fire. 

Germany,  in  a  note  cabled  to  the  State  De- 
partment, June  4,  by  Ambassador  Gerard  at 
Berlin,  expressed  regrets  that,  through  "an 
unfortunate  accident'*  a  German  submarine  had 
torpedoed  the  American  steamship  Gulflight, 
and  declared  itself  "ready  to  furnish  full  re- 
compense for  the  damage  thereby  sustained  by 
American  citizens." 

— ^"Hesperian"  Case 

The  Allan  liner  Hesperian,  a  ii,ooo-ton 
vessel,    with    333    passengers    and    200   crew 
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aboard,  was  struck  presumably  by  a  torpedo  at 
8:30  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Sept  4  while  seven- 
ty miles  southeast  of  Fastnet  on  her  way  from 
Liverpool  to  Montreal.  The  liner  carried  a  4.7- 
inch  gun  mounted  and  visible  on  the  stem. 

Not  a  person  on  the  steamer,  although  there 
were  many  on  deck  and  a  strict  lookout  was 
being  kept,  saw  anything  that  resembled  jl 
periscope  or  a  submarine  either  before  or 
after  the  ship  was  hit  The  explosion  tore 
a  large  hole  in  the  steamship's  hull  forward, 
but  the  wound  was  not  immediately  fatal,  as 
she  was  traveling  with  her  compartments 
closed. 

The  Hesperian  sank  at  6:45  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Sept  6  within  a  few  miles  of  Queens- 
town,  after  Captain  Main  and  a  volunteer  res- 
cue crew  of  25  had  made  a  brave  fight  to  bring 
her  into  port  The  captain  and  crew  were 
taken  o£f  by  rescue  boats  and  landed  later  in 
Queenstown  by  the  steamer  Empress, 

Six  second  cabin  passengers,  six  third  cabin 
passengers  and  thirteen  of  the  crew  of  the 
were  unaccounted  for  according  to  the 
revised  official  figures  issued  by  the  Allan  Line 
Sept  6.  This  brought  the  probable  death  list 
up  to  twenty-six. 

It  was  established  Sept  8  that  an  American 
named  Wolff  was  lost  on  the  Hesperian,  Wolff 
signed  as  an  able  seaman  of  the  crew.  He 
came  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  was  of  Dutch 
parentage. 

The  Allan  Line  Sept  13  claimed  to  have  evi- 
dence that  the  Hesperian  was  sunk  by  a  sub- 
marine. An  official  of  the  line  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  Second  Officer  Richardson  had  in 
his  possession  a  piece  of  torpedo,  five  feet 
broad,  twenty  inches  long  and  half  an  indi 
thick.  Other  members  of  the  crew,  this  officer 
added,  had  smaller  pieces  of  the  torpedo  which 
they  picked  up  on  the  top  deck  after  the  liner 
had  been  hit  by  it 

The  German  Government,  in  a  note  from 
die  Foreign  Office  to  Ambassador  Girard,  de- 
livered Sept  14,  made  a  qualified  disclaimer  of 
responsibility  for  the  sinking  of  the  Hesperian, 
On  the  face  of  the  evidence  thus  far  at  hand 
the  German  Government  was  satisfied  that  the 
Hesperian  was  not  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine. The  communication  was  a  preliminarv 
note,  which  might  be  supplemented  when  all 
the  facts  in  connection  with  the  Hesperian  in- 
cident were  established  definitely. 

Secretary  Lansing  received  from  Ambassa- 
dor Gerard  at  Berlin  Sept  16  the  official  memo- 
randum of  the  German  Government  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Hesperian,  in  which  the  Berlin 
Government  asserted  its  belief  that  the  ves- 
sel's loss  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  a 
submarine  attack. 

It  was  announced  at  the  State  Department, 
Oct  30,  that  the  navy  experts  who  had  ex- 
amined the  piece  of  metal  picked  up  on  the 
deck  of  the  Allan  Liner  Hesperian  and  sent  to 
Washington  by  the  American  embassy  in  Lon- 
don, Oct  2,  had  reported  that  it  was  part  of 
a  torpedo.  From  this  fact  it  was  unofficially 
concluded  that  the  Hesperian  was  destroyed 
by  a  German  submarine  and  not  by  a  mine,  as 
was  contended  in  Berlin  soon  after  the  Hes- 
perian was  sunk. 


There  was  no  proof  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  government  that  the  piece  of  metal 
was  found  on  the  deck  of  the  Hesperian,  The 
American  embassy  in  London  received  the 
fragment  from  the  British  Admiralty,  with  a 
statement  that  it  was  found  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel.  The  statement  was  not  in  the  form 
of  an  affidavit,  nor  in  a  form  that  could  be 
regarded  as  judicial  proof. 

Direct  evidence  that  the  Allan  Line  steamer 
Hesperian  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine 
and  not  by  a  mine  was  received  at  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov  19,  and 
referred  to  the  State  Department  It  was  the 
statement  of  Captain  Main  of  the  Hesperian, 
who  not  only  testified  personally  to  having 
picked  up  a  fragment  of  metal  after  the  ex- 
plosion, which  was  later  pronounced  by  a 
high  British  naval  officer  to  be  part  of  a  tor- 
pedo, but  said  another  officer  found  a  frag- 
ment containing  "all  the  works  of  a  torpedo," 
while  yet  another  fotmd  a  fragment  bearing 
the  marks  and  number  of  a  torpedo.  The 
State  Department  did  not  consider  this  evi- 
dence conclusive.  Exception  was  taken  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  sworn  state- 
ment and  that  the  fragments  mentioned  had 
not,  so  far  as  was  known,  been  sent  here  for 
examination. 

—"Iberian"  case 

Mr.  Frost,  the  American  Consul  at  Queens- 
town,  reported  Au^  3  that  there  remained  no 
doubt  that  the  British  steamship  Iberian,  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine  July  3.  attempted  to 
escape  after  orders  to  stop.  Mark  Wiley,  an 
American  sailor,  died  of  wounds  from  shell 
fire,  and  Martin  Sheridan,  another  victim,  had 
taken  out  his  first  citizenship  papers  at  Mai- 
den, Mass. 

— ^"Indian  Prince''  case 

It  was  announced  Aug  7  that  the  United 
States  would  protest  against  the  decision  of 
the  German  prize  court  in  the  case  of  the 
British  steamer  Indian  Prince,  sunk  with  a 
cargo  of  American-owned  coffee  in  the  South 
Atlantic  in  the  winter  of  I9i4-'i5  by  the 
German  auxiliary  cruiser  Prina  Eitel  Frieda 
rich.  The  court  justified  the  sinking.^  The 
State  Department  took  the  view  that  it  was 
another  clear  violation  of  the  Prussian-Ameri- 
can treaty  of  1828  and  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  Ambassador  Gerard  will  make 
a  formal  protest,  which  is  expected  to  bring 
the  case  up  for  diplomatic  discussion. 

— "Kronprinz  Wilhelm,"  Internment  of 

The  German  converted  cruiser  Kronprinz 
Wilhelm,  the  elusive  raider  of  commerce  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  slipped  into  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Apr  11,  and  asked  for  fuel  and 
provisions.  Many  times  reported  destroyed, 
the  former  North  German  Lloyd  liner  had 
evaded  hostile  warships  for  eight  months, 
while  she  sent  fourteen  merchantmen  to  the 
bottom. 

In  her  raid  of  the  seas  since  she  slipped  out 
of  New  York  harbor  Aug  3,  1914,  as  a  Ger- 
man merchant  and  passenger  steamer,  tlie 
Kronprins  Wilhelm  never  touched  land  and 
took  960  prisoners  from  various  vessels  de- 
stroyed.   Of  the  fourteen  ships  that  the  15,000 
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ton  cruiser  sank,  nine  were  British,  four 
French  and  one  Norwegian.  The  value  of 
these  ships  and  their  cargoes,  officers  of  the 
Wilhelm  estimated  at  $7,000,000.  The  WiU 
helm's  record  of  destruction  was  accomplished 
with  only  four  guns,  two  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  Karlsruhe  and  two  captured  later 
from  the  British  merchant  steamer  La  Corren- 
tina,  sunk  Oct,  1914.  The  captain,  Apr  25,  offi- 
cially advised  the  United  States  that  he  would 
intern  his  vessel. 

The  German  auxiliary  cruiser  Kronprins 
Wilhelm  was  towed  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  navy 
yard  May  4  and  interned  there  to  await  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Six  young  officers  from  the  Kronprinz 
Wilhelm,  interned  at  Norfolk,  who  obtained 
twenty-four  hours'  leave  of  absence  Oct  9, 
were  reported  missing,  Oct  14,  and  with  them 
a  small  sailing  yacht,  the  Eclipse,  purchased 
by  them,  had  disappeared. 

The  State  Department  announced  Nov  i 
that  it  had  granted  permission  for  the  Ger- 
man auxiliary  cruiser  Kronpring  Wilhelm,  in- 
terned at  Norfolk,  to  be  restored  to  her  nor- 
mal condition  as  a  passenger  liner,  but  the 
vessel  would  remain  interned  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

— ^'LeeUnaV  case 

The  American  steamship  Leelanaw,  from 
Archangel  for  Belfast,  with  a  cargo  of  flax, 
was  sunk  July  25  by  a  German  submarine  off 
the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland.  All  Uie 
members  of  the  crew  were  saved.  Germany 
declared  flax  contraband  on  April  18. 

— Loans 

The  Anglo-French  Commission,  which  came 
to  New  York  Sept  10  to  devise  means  of  es- 
tablishing a  gigantic  credit  for  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  war  munitions  sold  by  Americans 
to  the  Allies,  held  the  first  of  their  formal 
conferences  with  American  financiers  for  an 
exchange  of  views  Sept  13. 

The  program  called  for  a  straight  $1,000,000,- 
000  loan  to  be  floated  by  means  of  British  and 
French  notes,  unsecured  by  any  collateral. 
The  question  of  a  loan  of  this  nature  had  al- 
ready been  broached  to  the  Governmental  au- 
thorities at  Washin^on,  and  assurances  had 
been  received  that  if  it  were  arranged  as  a 
straight  credit  negotiation,  no  opposition  would 
be  offered  by  the  State  Department  on  the 
score  of  a  possible  violation  of  neutrality. 

The  six  members  of  the  commission  were 
Lord  Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
Basil  P.  Blackett,  a  British  Treasury  ex- 
pert and  secretary  of  the  commission.  Sir 
Henry  Babington  Smith,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Turkey,  Ernest  Mallett, 
regent  of  the  Bank  of  France,  Sir  Edward 
Hopkinson  Holden,  of  the  London  City  &  Mid- 
land Bank,  and  Octave  Romberg,  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office. 

Chief  among  the  developments  Sept  15  wai 
an  appeal  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
by  Dr.  Charles  Hexamer  of  Philadelphia,  head 
of  the  National  German-American  Alliance 
urging  citizens  to  **thwart  the  loan"  by  pro- 
testing to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State.     This  was   followed  by  threats   from 


German  depositors  to  withdraw  their  deposits 
if  the  banks  participated  in  the  loan. 

Having  reached  a  tentative  agreement  with 
the  principal  New  York  bankers  regarding  the 
terms  9f  the  proposed  loan,  Lord  Reading 
and  several  of  his  associates  left  Sept  27  for 
Chicago,  to  confer  with  Western  bankers. 

The  Anglo-French  Financial  Commission 
formally  announced  Sept  28,  both  in  New  York 
and  in  Chicago  its  plan  for  the  $500,000,000 
credit  loan. 

TERMS  OF  ANGLO-FRENCH  LOAN 

Amount — $500,000,000. 

Term — Five   years. 

Interest  Rate — Five  per  cent. 

Price  to  Investor — 98. 

Price  to  Banking  Syndicate— 96. 

Approximate  Yield  to  Investor — 5J4  per  cent. 

Form  of  Issue — Bonds,  the  joint  and  several  obligation 

of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Conversion — ^At  maturity  holders  have  option  to  receive 

payment  in  4^  per  cent  bonds  haTins  from  15  to  as 

years  to  run,  the  new  bonds  also  oeing  the  joint 

obligation  of  the  two  governments. 
Denomination — ^To  be  issued  in  denominations  as  low 

as  ^100. 
Distribution — ^J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  to  form  syndicate 

here  with  subcommittees  in  the  principal  financial 

centers. 
Subscribers — Individuals  as  well  as  banks  to  nartici- 

|>ate    in   the    syndicate.      Subacriptiona   payable   in 

instalments. 
Payment — ^Principal  and  interest  payable  in  New  York 

in  gold  dollars. 
ProcMds— Will  be  employed  exclusively  in  the  United 

Sutes. 
Purpose — ^To  stabilize  exchanse. 
Depositories— Subscribing  banks  to  retain  amount  of 

their  subscriptions  as  deposits,  on  which  they  will 

pay  a  per  cent  interest. 

The  terms  on  which  the  underwriting  of  the 
Allies'  $500,000,000  loan  was  to  be  conducted 
were  made  public  Sept  30  at  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  after  a  meeting 
there  of  the  eight  bond  houses  appointed  hj 
the  firm  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  offering. 
Those  terms  were  as  follows : 

(i)  Participations  to  be  siven  to  all  classes  of  insti- 
tutions, investors,  dealers,  &c,  without  restrictions; 

(a)  Syndicate  to  have  right  to  repurchase  up  to  10% 
of  total  underwriting; 

(3)  Selling  commission  to  be  )i%  from  which  fa) 
\%  wiU  be  allowed  other  dealers  and  institutions  with 
)nd  departments  not  in  syndicate  and  (b)  commis- 
sions not  to  be  paid  until  syndicate  is  closed; 

{a)  Withdrawals  to  be  allowed  at  08  and  interest, 
and  not  less  than  i  f^  %  will  be  rebated  on  bonda  with- 
drawn after  the  syndicate  is  closed.  Not  to  exceed 
%%  of  1%  reserved  to  cover  expenses; 

(5)  Temporary  receipts  wiU  be  delivered  at  once  in 
the  torm  ox  direct  oblintion  of  the  two  governments; 

(6)  Duration  of  synaicate  sixty  days; 

(7)  Withdrawn  bonds  shall  not  be  resold  during  the 
life  of  svndicate  and  withdrawing  participanta  shall  be 
responsiSle  for  their  numbers; 

(8) Any  incorporated  bank  gets  a  deposit  equal  to 
its  participation  on  which  it  allows  interest  at  the  rate 
of  a%  per  annum,  and 

i9)  Atij  participant  withdrawing  his  full  paitidpap 
tion  is  relieved  from  any  further  sjmdicate  liamlity. 

Under  conditions,  although  the  price  of  the 
bonds  to  the  public  has  been  fixed  at  98%,  it  is 
possible  for  any  person  who  desires  to  buy  a 
bond  to  obtain  one  at  96^%,  provided  he  is 
prepared  to  enter  the  underwriting  svndicate 
and  to  guarantee  the  amount  of  the  bond  or 
bonds  he  desires  to  purchase. 

Six  subscriptions  made  up  the  first  $100,000,- 
000  of  the  $500,000,000  Anglo-French  loan,  it 
was  announced  at  the  offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  after  the  closing  of  the  underwriting, 
Oct  5.    The  largest  subscription  was  $35fOOO,- 
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000,  which  was  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  du  Pont  powder  companies.  The  next 
largest,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Charles  M. 
Schwab  or  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
was  for  $20,000,000.  Following  that  came  one 
for  ^15,000,000  and  three  for  f  10,000,000  each, 
makmg  a  total  for  the  half  dozen  pi  just 
$100,000,000.  Books  for  the  underwriting 
were  closed  Qct  5,  the  full  amount  having 
been  applied  for.  The  excess  was  not  large, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of 
applications  were  received  after  the  closing 
of  the  books. 

The  Fre&di  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Oct  7, 
adopted  a  bill  authorizing  the  Anglo-Frendi 
loan  negotiated  in  the  United  States.  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  Alexander  Ribot,  Min- 
ister of  Finance. 

The  bill  audiorizing  the  loan  passed  all 
stages  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Oct 
12,  and  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
House  of  Lords  Oct  13,  immediately  there- 
after receiving  the  royal  assent. 

The  formal  agreement  between  the  British 
and  French  governments  and  the  American 
underwriting  s}mdicate  for  the  $500,000^000  ex- 
ternal loan  was  signed  Oct  14  at  the  office  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Anglo-French  Financial  Com- 
mission and  about  eighty  of  the  leading  New 
York  bankers. 

Fourteen  prominent  citizens,  among  them 
Joseph  H.  Cnoate,  James  J.  Hill,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  Seth  Low  and  Theodore  Newton  Vail, 
issued  a  signed  statement  to  the  public  an- 
nouncing the  fact  that  they  had  subscribed  to 
the  $500,000,000  Anglo-French  loan,  and  indi- 
cating their  belief  that  everyone  participating 
in  the  loan  would  contribute  substantially  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

The  nation  wide  syndicate  which  under- 
wrote the  $500,000,000  five  per  cent.  Anglo- 
French  bond  issue  expired  Dec  14.  About 
$180,000,000  were  left  unsold. 


It  was  announced,  Oct  18,  that  Lee,  Higgin- 
son  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  had  arranged  with 
the  Italian  government  for  a  loan  of  $25,000,- 
000  in  one-year  notes  bearing  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest, the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  to  stabilize  Italian  exchange. 
The  banking  firm  undertook  the  formation  of 
a  syndicate  to  distribute  the  notes. 

See  also 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

— ^"Lusitania''  case 
See  European  war — Naval  operations — In 

BLOCKADE  ZONE — MERCHANTMEN  DESTROYED 

— ^"LusiTANiA,"  Destruction  of  the 

— "Nebraskan"  case 

The  American  steamer  Nebraskan,  Cap- 
tain Green,  from  Liverpool,  May  24,  for  I>ela- 
ware  Breakwater,  was  torpedoed  May  25  by 
a  submarine  at  a  point  40  miles  west-south- 
west of  Fastnet,  of!  the  south  coast  of  Ireland. 

Finding  the  ship  was  not  seriously  damaged 
the  crew,  who  had  taken  to  the  boats,  re- 
turned and  got  the  vessel  under  way  for 
Liverpool.     No   lives   were   lost   among   the 


crew.  The  Nebraskan  did  not  carry  any 
passengers. 

Ambassador  Page,  May  29,  forwarded  to 
the  State  Department  from  London  evidence, 
based  on  the  investigation  made  by  the  naval 
officers  of  the  embassy,  indicating  that  the 
Nebraskan  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine, 
and  not  hit  by  a  mine.  This  evidence  was 
gathered  by  Lieutenant  John  H.  Towers,  the 
American  Naval  Attache,  and  Naval  Con- 
structor McBride,  who  went  to  Liverpool  and 
got  sworn  statements  from  Captain  Green  and 
members  of  the  crew  and  examined  the  hull 
of  the  Nebraskan, 

A  feature  of  the  summary  was  the  state- 
ment that  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Nebras- 
kan "observed  a  white  streak  in  the  water  per- 
pendicular to  the  ship  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  a  severe  shock  was  almost  instantly  felt, 
followed  by  a  violent  explosion  abreast 
Hold  No.  I." 

The  mate  of  the  schooner  June  Rose,  which 
arrived  at  Crookhaven,  Ireland,  May  50,  re- 
ported that  members  of  the  schooner's  crew 
saw  a  submarine  a  few  hours  before  the 
American  steamer  Nebraskan  was  seriously 
damaged  by  an  explosion.  The  June  Rose 
was  in  sight  of  the  submarine  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  after  first  sighting  the  sub- 
mersible west  of  Fastnet.  The  schooner  later 
saw  the  Nebraskan  flying  the  American  flag. 

James  W.  Gerard,  the  American  Ajmbassa- 
dor,  called  at  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office,  June  4, 
and  requested  information  concerning  the  tor- 
pedoing of  the  American  steamer  Nebraskan 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  May  25.  He 
was  informed  that  the  German  government 
had  received  no  report  of  the  incident 

Evidence  indicating  that  the  American 
steamer  Nebraskan  was  torpedoed  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine  was  obtained  b^  the  State  De- 
partment June  16,  when  it  received  a  long  mail 
report  from  Ambassador  Page  at  London  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Consul-General  at 
Liverpool  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Nebraskan 
at  that  port. 

The  report  indicated  that  the  Nebraskan 
was  torpedoed,  and  that  the  fragments  sent 
with  the  report  consisted  of  portions  of  the 
shell  of  a  torpedo,  which  were  found  in  the 
hull  of  the  Nebraskan. 

The  report  also  contained  the  depositions  of 
three  of  the  officers  of  the  Nebraskan,  taken 
by  the  consul  at  Liverpool,  including  the  state- 
ment pf  the  captain  and  chief  engineer.  The 
latter  stated  that  at  2.24  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  May  25,  after  the  flag  of  the  Nebraskan 
had  been  hauled  down,  he  observed  a  white 
streak  in  the  water  perpendicular  to  the  ship 
on  the  starboard  side,  and  a  severe  shock  was 
almost  instantly  felt,  followed  by  a  violent  ex* 
plosion  abreast  of  No.  i  hold. 

The  report  of  Lieutenant  Towers  showed 
that  the  hatch  covers  of  No.  i  hold  were  blown 
off,  also  the  cargo  booms  above  it,  and  that 
the  bottom  plating  and  pieces  of  the  side  of  the 
ship  were  blown  up  through  two  decks  of  the 
ship. 

Germany,  in  an  official  memorandum  July 
15,  admitted  that  the  American  steamer  Ne^ 
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hraskan  was '  torpedoed  by  a  submarine,  ex- 
pressed regret  and  readiness  to  maxe  repara- 
tion, and  assured  the  United  States  that  the 
attack  "was  not  meant  for  the  American  flag 
but  is  to  be  considered  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent." Secretary  Lansing  made  public  the 
German  memorandum,  which  disposed  of  the 
question  whether  the  Nebraskan  was  struck  by 
a  torpedo  or  by  a  mine.  The  German  memo- 
randum closed  the  incident  it  was  said,  except 
as  to  the  payment  of  damages. 

— Neutral  mail  inquiry 

The  Swedish  Minister  at  Washington  noti- 
fied the  State  Department  on  June  17  that 
United  States  mail  pouches  destined  for  Swe- 
den had  been  broken  open  in  England  and 
their  contents  tampered  with.  He  was  instruc- 
ed  by  his  Government  to  request  the  United 
States  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Although  the  Swedish  Minister's  protest  was 
the  first  to  come  from  a  diplomatic  source,  it 
was  stated  officially  at  the  State  Department 
that  since  the  war  began  there  had  been  many 
complaints  that  private  mail  to  and  from  the 
United  States  had  been  tampered  with  while 
passing  through  belligerent  countries.  Noth- 
ing had  been  done  by  the  belligerent  govern- 
ments to  remedy  the  situation. 

Postmaster  General  Burleson  June  24  direct- 
ed that  until  further  orders  all  mails  for  neu- 
tral countries  be  sent  on  vessels  sailing  direct 
and  not  touching  at  any  port  of  belligerents. 

No  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  mail  en 
route  to  the  United  States,  as  the  countries  of 
origin  control  mail  routing  under  postal  con- 
ventions. 

Mr.  Burleson  had  not  completed  his  investi- 
gation, it  was  stated,  of  reports  that  mails 
both  to  and  from  this  country  had  been  opened 
by  British  censors. 

— Neutrality 

The  Federal  grand  jury  began  an  investi^- 
tion  in  New  York  City  Feb  26  into  a  series 
of  alleged  violations  of  the  Customs  laws, 
tending  to  a  breach  of  neutrality.  The  cases 
under  investigation  are  those  of  the  steam- 
ships Lorenzo,  Berwind,  From,  and  Sommer' 
stad.  These  vessels  are  supposed  to  have  car- 
ried supplies  to  German  warships  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 


President  Wilson  Mar  4  signed  the  joint 
resolution  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress 
the  same  day  authorizing  him  to  direct  cus- 
toms collectors  to  withhold  clearance  from 
any  vessel  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  has 
any  intention  of  carrsring  coal  or  other  supplies 
to  belligerent  vessels  at  sea.  In  case  any  such 
vessel  should  depart  or  attempt  to  depart  with- 
out clearance,  the  owner  or  master  would 
severally  be  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  and 
the  vessel  would  be  forfeited.  President  Wil- 
son and  the  Congress  leaders  of  both  parties 
were  convinced  that  the  measure  did  not  em- 
power the  President  to  put  an  embargo  on 
American  exports  or  take  other  radical  action, 
such  as  the  resolution  originally  passed  by  the 
Hduse  was  supposed  to  confer. 

President  Wilson  Aug  25  signed  a  procla- 
mation giving  notice  of  the  neutrality  of  the 


United  States  in  the  war  between  Italy  and 
Turkey.  The  proclamation  followed  the  lines 
of  the  others  already  issued. 

It  was  announced  Oct  5  that  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  consider  that  its 
neutrality  was  violated  by  the  fact  that  motor 
boats  built  in  this  country  were  being  shipped 
to  England  and  France,  presumably  for  service 
in  the  scout  patrols  against  German  sub- 
marines. This  action  was  taken  because  the 
German  Embassy  asked  that  a  shipment  of  six 
such  vessels  be  held  up  at  Boston.  The  neu- 
trality board  found  that  the  boats  were  un- 
armed and  unarmored  and  were  not,  when 
ready  for  shipment,  available  for  service  as 
vessels  of  war. 


Ralph  K.  Blair  and  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  were 
found  guil^  in  San  Francisca  Oct  27,  of  con- 
spiring to  hire  men  in  the  United  States  for 
British  military  service.  The  cases  against 
Lieutenant  Kenneth  Croft,  of  Uie  British 
army,  and  Harry  G.  Lane  were  not  considered. 
The  state  wanted  them  as  witnesses.  Qive  E. 
Lawrence  was  found  not  guilty.  Blair  and 
Addis  were  fined  $1000  each,  Nov  30. 

The  neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  between  "France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
Serbia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bulgaria,  on  the 
other,"  was  officially  announced  Nov  15.  Hir- 
ing soldiers,  fitting  out  vessels  of  war  and 
similar  partisan  acts  were  forbidden  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
right  to  manufacture  and  sell  contraband  of 
war  to  any  or  all  of  the  belligerents  was  ex« 
pressly  reserved. 

— Observers 

The  five  American  army  officers  on  duty  as 
military  observers  with  German  armies  were 
ordered  home,  and  their  places  will  not  be 
taken  by  other  officers.  The  reason  assigned 
by  Secretary  Garrison  for  the  recall  order 
Apr  3  was  that  their  mission  had  been  fulfilled. 
This  explanation,  it  was  announced,  would  be 
the  War  Department's  last  word  on  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  known,  however,  that  other  reasons, 
largely  of  a  personal  character,  were  consid- 
ered by  army  officials  in  determining  to  with- 
draw the  observers.  So  iar  as  is  known,  the 
withdrawal  of  American  military  observers 
with  other  European  armies  is  not  contem- 
plated. 


Col.  John  Biddle  and  Capt.  Berkley  Enochs, 
until  recently  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vi- 
enna  as  army  observers,  were  July  20  assigned 
to  the  war  college.  With  their  return  to  Wash- 
ington the  European  battlefields  were  left  prac- 
tically without  American  military  observers. 

— ^"Odenwald"  case 

American  guns  at  El  Morro,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  fired  three  shots  at  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican steamer  Odenwald  Mar  21,  when  the  ship 
attempted  to  sail  without  clearance  papers. 
The  vessel  was  struck  and  returned  to  port 
She  took  refuge  there  Aug  6  and  asked  for 
clearance  papers  on  Mar  18.  These  were  with- 
held pending  advices  from  Washington. 
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Acting  on  the  request  of  Count  von  Bern- 
storff,  Uie  German  Ambassador,  the  United 
States  Government  Apr  7  made  a  new  inves- 
tigation of  the  Odenwald  case. 

The  German  Embassy  statement  regarding 
the  OdenwcUd  case  made  the  public  accusation 
that  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  San  Juan, 
by  withholding  clearance  papers  from  the 
Odentuald,  kept  the  steamer  waiting  three 
days,  and  that  this  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Captain  to  put  to  sea  to  avoid  being  destroyed 
b^  British  warships  that  were  assembling  out- 
side the  harbor  and  that  in  the  efforts  of  the 
forts  of  Morro  Castle  to  stop  the  Odenwald 
when  she  disregarded  the  plain  warning  not 
to  leave  port  without  clearance  papersi  the 
forts  directed  a  "sharp  fire  a^inst  the  Oden- 
Tvald  without  the  blank  warning  having  been 
fired,  which  is  usual,  according  to  interna- 
tional rules." 

— Paaaporta  to  Evxafft 

In  response  to  inquiries  Secretary  Bryan,  in 
a  letter  made  public  Apr  33,  reiterated  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  State  Department  does 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  issue  passports  to  per- 
sons who  wish  to  visit  belligerent  countries 
of  Europe  for  the  mere  purpose  of  sight-see- 
ing or  pleasure. 

—Peace  proposal 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  Sept  ^  handed  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  the  White  House  a  communicap 
tion  said  to  be  from  Pope  Benedict  on  the  sub- 
ject of  peace  in  Europe  and  discussed  wi^ 
both  the  President  and  Secretary  Lansing  the 
possibilities  of  bringing  about  a  termination  of 
the  war. 

—"Persia,"  Destruction  of  the 

The  British  passenger  steamer  Persia, 
bound  from  London  for  Bombay^  was  tor- 
pedoed and  simk  off  the  Island  of  Crete  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  Dec  30,  and  several  hun- 
dred persons,  some  of  whom  were  Americans, 
perished.  Only  four  boats  got  clear  of  the 
liner  before  she  sank. 

Robert  McNeely,  American  Consul  at 
Aden,  was  among  those  lost. 

— Poison  shell  advertisement 

Sec.  Redfield  laid  before  President  Wilson 
and  the  Cabinet  an  advertisement  in  an  Ameri- 
can trade  paper  of  a  projectile  for  use  in  war 
which  it  is  claimed  contains  and  generates 
poisonous  gases  guaranteed  to  kill  in  four 
hours.  The  advertisement  gave  the  name  of 
the  Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Co.  as  the 
manufacturer  of  the  shell. 

The  Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Company 
explained  that  the  advertisement  was  an  error. 
In  sending  copy  for  the  advertisement  it  was 
said,  an  article  on  poisonous  shells  was  in- 
cluded and  part  of  this  was  put  into  the  adver- 
tisement through  a  misunderstanding. 

Investigation  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  the  advertisement  was  closed 
July  2,  and  Acting  Secretary  Sweet  announced 
that  no  further  action  was  contemplated  by 
the  department. 

Assistant  Solicitor  Edward  T.  Quigley,  who 
conducted  the  inquiry  to  determine  whether 
there  had  been  any  violation  of  neutrality  or 
of  the  laws  of  humanity,  submitted  an  infor 


mal  report.  He  found,  according  to  Mr. 
Sweet,  that  the  Qeveland  company  manufac- 
tured no  bombs  nor  shells,  but  merely  turned 
out  machines  which  not  only  were  being  ex- 
ported now,  but  which  were  sold  before  the 
war  to  European  countries  generally  for  use 
in  the  drilling  of  metals.  Mr.  Sweet  said  ^e 
report  showed  that  the  advertisement  was  fur- 
nished to  a  trade  paper  for  publication  by 
the  regular  advertising  agent  of  the  company 
and  that  the  evidence  was  quite  strong  that  no 
one  interested  in  any  foreign  country  had 
instigated  die  statements  in  the  advertise- 
ment It  was  explained  that  similar  adver- 
tisements would  not  be  published  hereafter. 

The  German  Foreign  Office,  July  7,  for- 
mally called  the  attention  of  James  W.  Gerardt 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Germany,  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Qeveland  Automatic 
Machine  Company,  pointing  out  that  such 
shells  are  a  contravention  of  The  Hague  con- 
vention. 

Chiding  the  American  Machinist,  a  trade 
paper  published  in  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
Cleveland  Automatic  Madiinenr  Companjr,  of 
Qeveland  for  what  was  called  unpatriotic 
conduct  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield,  July 
ig^  sent  letters  to  officers  of  these  two  com- 
panies regarding  the  publication  of  the  adver- 
tisement. 

— "Prinx  Eitel  Friedricb,"  Internment  of 

The  German  auxiliary  cruiser  Prins  Ettel 
Friedrich,  after  a  commerce-destroying  cruise 
over  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  which 
culminated  in  the  sinking  of  an  American  sail- 
ing ship  in  the  south  Atlantic  Jan  28^  1914, 
limped  into  Newport  News,  Va.,  Mar  10,  and 
anchored  for  supplies  and  repairs,  after  a 
voyage  of  more  than  30,000  miles.  She  brought 
with  her  rescued  crews  and  passengers  ^  of 
American,  British,  French  and  Kussian  ships. 
The  cruiser  had  on  board  more  than  500  per- 
sons, 342  of  the  crews  and  passengers  of  de- 
stroyed vessels,  in  addition  to  her  own  crew 
of  about  200.  She  began  scouting  at  Tsingtau, 
China,  in  November,  1914,  under  Commander 
Thierichens,  who  admitted  the  sinking  of  11 
merchant  ships — ^five  British,  four  French, 
one  Russian  and  one  American,  the  IVilliam 
P,  Frye,  a  sailing  vessel,  bound  from  Seattle  to 
Queenstown  with  5200  tons  of  wheat  Pres. 
Wilson  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  sinking  of 
the  William  P.  Ftye.  The  Pring  Eitel 
Friedrich,  Mar  11,  entered  the  drydock 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company.  The  commander 
insisted  that  he  did  not  wish  to  intern  his 
ship.  Four  cruisers  were  then  said  to  be 
cruising  beyond  the  three-mile  limits,  waiting 
to  seize  the  Princ  Eitel  Friedrich  should  she 
attempt  to  put  to  sea.  The  U.  S.  battleship 
Alabama  was  ordered  Mar  27  to  Newport 
News  to  prevent  the  violation  of  neutrality. 

The  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich,  on  request  of  her 
captain,  was  interned  in  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  Apr  9.  Up  to  the  last  moment  the  Ger- 
man skipper  kept  up  the  appearance  of  being 
ready  for  a  dash  to  sea,  and  when  the  time  for 
decision  finally  came  he  explained  that  failure 
of  "expected  relief"  to  arrive  had  made  it 
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necessary  to  intern  rather  than  "deliver  crew  * 
aifd  ship  to  fruitless  and  certain  destruction 
by  British  and  French  warships  waiting  off 
the  Virginia  Capes." 

Agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
instructed  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  where- 
about of  Lieut  Brauer  and  several  members  of 
the^  crew  of  the  German  naval  auxiliary  cruiser 
Prinz  Eiiel  Friedrich,  which  was  interned  at 
Norfolk.  A  full  report  on  the  subject  was 
made  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  May  13, 
but  news  of  it  was  withheld  until  June  11. 
These  men  were  on  board  the  German  vessel 
when  it  entered  the  port  of  Newport  News  on 
March  zo,  and  are  believed  to  have  gone 
ashore  prior  to  the  time  when  the  commander 
of  the  Prins  Eitel  Friedrich  gave  his  written 
parole  to  Admiral  Beatty,  Commandant  of  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  before  the  German 
vessel  was  interned. 

It  was  learned,  Nov  18,  that  Lieut  Koch, 
one  of  the  two  German  naval  officers  who 
escaped  from  the  converted  cruiser  Prinx 
Eitel  Friedrich,  interned  at  Newport  News, 
had  been  captured  by  British  naval  authori- 
ties. Koch  was  taken  from  a  Danish  steam- 
ship where  he  was  working  as  a  seaman. 

See  also 
European    war — ^United    States — Rela- 
tions WITH — Frye,  William  P.,  case 

— Pro-German  actlYities 

Washington  learned  Mar  25  that  Major 
Langhorne,  American  military  attache  at  Ber- 
lin was  recalled  because  persons  in  Germany 
were  forging  his  name  to  pro-German  wire- 
less messages. 


The  New  York  World,  Aug  IS,  be^  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  articles  revealing  the 
fact  that  leading  officials  in  the  German  gov- 
ernment had  in  hand  the  promotion  of  ven- 
tures directed  not  alone  at  its  belligerent  ene- 
mies, but,  in  some  instances,  at  the  United 
States  as  welL 

According:  to  the  World  Herr  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg,  Chancellor  of  the  German  empire, 
participated  from  Berlin  in  some  of  the  secret 
undertaking's  of  his  government  in  this  coun- 
try. Correspondence  involves  the  following 
people:  Count  Johann  von  Bemstorff,  the 
German  Ambassador  at  Washington;  Capt 
Franz  von  Papen,  the  Militarv  Attache  of  the 
Embassy;  Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Albert,  the  chief 
financial  agent  of  the  German  Government  in 
this  counti^;  Herr  Hugo  Schmidt,  Western 
representative  of  the  Deutsches  Bank  of  Ber- 
lin; Hugo  Schweitzer,  a  German- American 
chemist ;  S.  Sulzberger,  a  banker  in  Frankfort, 
Germany;  Herr  Waetzoldt,  trade  representa- 
tive of  the  German  Government  in  this  coun- 
try; Agents  of  the  German  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation f Secret  Service),  and  various  other 
agents  who  are  not  officially  identified,  in  the 
public  view,  with  the  German  Government 

The  financial  features  of  the  undertakings  of 
Germany  in  this  country  are  shown  to  have 
been  cared  for  by  the  Deutsches  Bank  of  Ber- 
lin, S.  Sulzberger '&  Sons  Company  of  Frank- 
fort, Germany;  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  Heinrich  F.  Albert,  Hugo 
Schmidt  and  Hugo  Schweitzer.    The  magni- 


tude of  some  of  the  transactions  suggests  ex- 
penditures of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  every 
week,  one  estimate  based  upon  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  transactions  nxing  the 
figure  at  $2,000,000.  The  transfer  from  the 
Imperial  Interior  Bureau  through  the  Deut- 
sches Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  German  Am- 
bassador in  this  country  of  $1,100,000  is  con- 
sidered manifestly  for  the  use  of  the  secret 
service  maintained  by  it  here'. 

The  disclosures  contained  in  the  corres- 
pondence, the  audientidty  of  which  has  been 
clearly  established,  apparently  showed  that  the 
German  propaganda  had  for  its  purpose  the 
involving  of  the  United  States  in  the  compli- 
cations of  the  European  war;  that  the  plans 
designed  to  accomplish  this  result  were  care- 
fully and  deliberately  projected,  efficiently  or- 
franized,  superbly  executed  and  adequately 
nanced. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  Ger- 
man programme  was  an  elaborate  scheme  to 
control  and  influence  the  press  of  the  United 
States,  to  establish  newspapers  and  news  serv- 
ices, finance  professional  lectures  and  moving 
picture  shows,  and  to  enlist  the  support  o? 
American  citizens  and  publish  books  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fomenting  internal  discord 
among  the  American  people  to  the  advantage 
of  the  German  Empire. 

While  protesting  afpainst  the  shipment  to 
its  enemies  of  munitions  of  war  from  this 
country,  the  correspondence  also  showed,  it 
was  asserted:  That  the  German  Government 
was  at  tile  time  actually  en^ged  in  building 
and  extending  a  large  munitions  plant  in  thb 
country  which  it  secretly  controlled  for  the 
manufacture  of  shrapnel  casings  and  other 
explosives.  That  this  German  owned  company 
had  a  contract  for  the  entire  powder  output 
of  an  explosives  company.  That  it  had  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  thousands  of  marks  in  de- 
veloping its  plant,  which  was  scheduled  to 
begin  turning  out  projectiles  for  Germany  Sept 
I  and  to  bo  running  at  full  capacity  by  Jan  x 
— the  manner  of  transportation,  while  not 
disdosed,  to  be  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a 
neutral  country  in  close  proximity  to  Germany. 

That  this  German  company  was  then  nego- 
tiating to  supply  the  British  and  Russian  Gov- 
ernments widi  its  product,  but  without  any 
"liability  for  failure  to  deliver"  clause  in  the 
contracts  or  any  real  purpose  to  deliver  the 
product. 

Further  proof  that  Germany,  while  spend- 
ing large  sums  of  money  in  this  country  to 
foster  a  sentiment  against  the  exportation  of 
war  munitions  to  the  Allies,  was  secretly  ar- 
ranging to  manufacture  war  munitions  here 
for  herself  on  a  large  scale  and  to  tie  up  other 
war  supplies  from  the  Allies  was  given  in  the 
third  instalment  of  letters  and  contracts  pub- 
lished in  the  World  Aug  17. 

Proof  was  submitted  that  the  German  gov- 
ernment supplied  the  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Company  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  new  concern;  that  the 
German  government  paid  the  money  through 
the  Deutscher  Bank  and  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  and  that  the  German  government 
made  a  contract  to  purchase  1,212,000  pounds 
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of  carbolic  acid  made  in  the  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son plant 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exposures  came 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
panv  to  Herr  Hugo  Schmidti  Western  repre- 
sentative of  the  Deutscher  Bank,  asking  if  the 
Deutscher  Bank  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  $140,000  to  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  saw 
manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia,  ''for  2,000,000 
pieces  of  steel  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  shrapnel  shells." 

Of  equal  importance  was  the  contract  by 
which  the  German  government  supplied  the 
capital  for  the  organization  of  the  Bridgeport 
Projectile  Company.  This  contract  was  signed 
by  Herr  Schmidt  and  Dr.  Albert,  financial 
adviser  for  the  German  government  in  this 
country,  and  was  ai>proved  by  Dr.  Albert,  Cap- 
tain von  Papen,  Military  Attache  of  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  at  Washington,  and  by  M.  R. 
Lindheim,  legal  advisor  to  Dr.  Albert  and  the 
German  government  Carl  Heyman,  another 
lawyer,  prepared  the  contract 

This  contract  showed  that  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  supplied  the  money  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  at  Bridgeport  and 
other  organization  expenses  and  guaranteed 
the  bills  of  the  concern,  and  that  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  did  so  on  the  authority  of  the 
Deutscher  Bank,  given  by  Herr  Schmidt  and 
officers  of  the  batdc  in  Berlin. 

Again,  this  contract  links  Captain  von  Papen 
with  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  Germany.  While  urging  a  contra- 
band on  war  munitions  the  contract  with  the 
Bridgeport  Projectile  Company  indicated  that 
secretly  he  was  aiding  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  munitions  for  his  own  government  in 
this  country. 

Other  papers  were  published  to  show  that 
the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Company  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Aetna  Powder 
Company  to  purchase  its  entire  output  of 
smokeless  powder  after  December  3. 

Gustav  Kopsch,  27  years  old,  a  German  em- 
ployed as  an  instrument  maker  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  in  Washington,  was  arrested  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug  25,  by  a^ts  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  charged  with  violating 
the  federal  law  for  protection  of  the  national 
defenses  by  makin<«'  pictures  of  military  reser- 
vations.   He  was  held  in  $5000  bail. 

According  to  the  officers,  Kopsch  had  in  his 
possession  photographs  of  the  fortifications 
and  guns  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  of  the  reser- 
vation at  Cape  Henry,  Va.,  where  tiie  govern- 
ment is  planning  extensive  works  to  defend 
the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

At  the  request  of  the  government,  the  hear- 
ing which  was  to  have  taken  place  before  a 
United  States  commission,  Aug  26,  was  post- 
poned until  Sept  2. 

The  Department  of  Justice  began,  Nov  12, 
an  investigation  of  the  charges  attributed  by 
the  Providence  Journal  to  Dr.  Joseph  Goricar, 
once  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  Austrian  Consuls  in  the  United 
States  were  plotting  to  destrov  muntions  fac- 
tories here,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  von 


Nuber,  Consul  General  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Count  von  Bernstorff,  German  Ambas- 
sador. On  the  i8th  the  Department  made  its 
first  statement  in  the  matter,  to  the  effect  that 
much  information  of  a  'Valuable  nature"  had 
been  obtained  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Austrian  representatives. 

That  between  $35,000,000  and  $40,000,000  had 
been  spent  in  this  country  in  the  previous  four 
months  for  propaganda  work  against  the  Al- 
lies, under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Count 
von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassador,  and 
Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  German  Privy  Counselor, 
was  asserted  by  the  Providence  Journal, 
Nov  14.  The  Journal  said  it  had  a  positive 
record  of  the  receipt  by  Ambassador  von  Bern 
storff  and  Dr.  Albert  of  at  least  $10,000,000 
in  the  time  mentioned. 
See  also 

Boy-Ed,  Capt.  Kabl 

DuMBA,  Dr.  Constantin  Tbeodor 

Explosions 

Labor's  National  Peace  Council 

Fay,  Robert,  case 


Two  Germans  engaged  in  testing  explosives 
were  arrested  Oct  24  by  the  bomb  squad  of  the 
New  York  Police  Department,  assisted  by 
Federal  Secret  Service  men  in  a  seduded 
wood  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Palisades. 

The  confession  of  one  of  the  prisoners  that 
he  was  a  German  Army  spy  satisfied  the  au* 
thorities  that  they  had  the  key  to  the  agencies 
responsible  for  tiie  long  series  of  explosions 
on  ships,  fires  on  piers  and  "accidents"  in  mu- 
nitions plants. 

Enough  high  explosives  to  blow  up  a  ship 
was  found  m  suit  cases  in  the  room  occupied 
by  two  men  at  27  Fifth  street.  Union  HilL 
Bombs  of  two  different  types  and  bases  for 
four  other  bombs,  wigs  and  false  mustaches, 
maps  of  New  York  Harbor  and  other  data 
useful  to  a  spy  were  found  among  the  prison- 
ers'  effects. 

Lieut  Robert  Fay,  the  prisoner  believed  to 
be  director  of  activities,  confessed  that  he 
came  to  New  York  in  April  to  develop  means 
for  blowing  up  munition  ships. 

Arrested  with  Fay  was  his  brother-in-law, 
Walter  L.  Scholz,  who  protested  that  he  had 
assisted  Fay  innocently. 

Fay  and  Scholz  were  held  in  $25,000  bail  for 
each.  A  hearing  was  set  for  Nov  4.  Paul 
Daesche  and  Dr.  Otto  Kinzle  were  also  ar- 
rested Oct  26,  accused  of  plotting  to  destroy 
ocean  liners,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
Max  Breitung,  nephew  of  Edward  N.  Brei- 
tung,  the  well  known  shipping  and  mining 
man.  Max  Breitung  surrendered  Oct  27  and 
was  admitted  to  $25,000  bail.  Engelbert 
Bronkhurst,  mining  engineer  and  explosives 
expert,  was  arrested  Nov  i  and  committed 
to  the  tombs. 

It  was  disclosed  Nov  5  that  Fay  and  Scholz 
were  arrested  in  Sept  when  they  attempted 
to  enter  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  under 
suspicious  circumstances. 

Federal  indictments  against  the  six  men 
were  filed  Nov  8.  The  indictments  contained 
two  counts,  one  dealing  with  the  destruction 
of  property  of  ship  owners  and  the  other  with 
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losses  of  cargo  which  would  be  caused  to 
insurance  companies. 

Innumerable  ramifications  leading  to  Rob- 
ert Fay  and  to  others  came  to  light  Nov  10 
as  a  result  of  the  arrest  of  Alexander  and 
Victor  Gondos,  two  Hungarians,  on  a  charge 
of  attempted  extortion  preferred  by  Julius 
Pimitzer,  president  of  the  Transatlaqtic  Com- 
pany. 

It  was  decided  Nov  13  after  a  conference 
at  Washington  and  a  search  of  the  statutes 
that  tlie  men  should  face  trial  in  a  piracy 
charge.  The  penalty  for  this  crime  is  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  for  ten  years.  The  next  day 
Fay  offered  to  turn  State's  evidence,  but  in 
his  promised  confession  on  the  i6th  he  took 
the  blame  for  the  entire  plot  and  refused  to 
incriminate  any  of  the  men  "higher  up"  whom 
the  government  believed  were  •  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy. 

The  six  men  were  named  in  five  new  indict- 
ments returned  in  the  Federal  Court  Dec  6. 
Pleas  of  not  guilty  were  entered  Dec  13. 
The  charges  included  conspiracy  to  commit 
murder  and  felonious^  assaults  at  sea  by 
attaching  bombs  to  ships  leaving  American 
pcrts. 

Additional  charges  were  based  on  the  intent 
to  injure  vessels  on  the  high  seas;  to  despoil 
the  owners  of  the  ships  and  the  cargoes,  and 
to^  injure  the  underwriters  who  insured  the 
ships  and  cargoes.  The  indictment  stated  that 
the  attempts  were  directed  against  ships  of 
American  registry,  as  well  as  against  ships 
flying  the  flags  of  the  allied  nations. 

Applications  of  Kienzle  for  a  commission  to 
take  testimony  in  Germany  and  of  Bronkhorst 
to  take  testimony  in  London  in  connection 
with  their  coming  trial  was  granted  Dec  2a 

Hamburg-American  Steamahip  Co.  trial 

Judge  Van  Vechten  Veeder  fined  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line  $700  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Brooklyn,  Sept  9,  for  con- 
tempt of  court  in  refusing  to  answer  certain 
questions  in  two  suits  brought  bv  the  Neptune 
Steamship  Company  and  Uie  Ordigo  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  case  involved  charges 
that  the  ships  attempted  to  tiolate  neutrality 
by  carrying  coal  to  German  warships. 

Judge  Veeder  held  that  persons  might  take 
advantage  of  the  constitutional  right  to  re- 
fuse to  make  answer,  but  a  corporation 
couldn't.  The  defendant  company  continued 
to  refuse,  and  a  fine  of  $350  in  each  case  was 
announced.  The  Hamburg- American  Line  took 
an  appeal. 


Indictments  charging  violation  of  th^  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  United  States  were  handed  up 
to  Judge  KilUts  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  Mar  i  against  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  Karl  Buenz,  a  director  of  the  line; 
George  Kotter,  a  superintendent  of  the 
company;  Adolf  Hachmeister,  Felix  Seffner 
and  J.  Poppinghaus.  The  indictments  were  in 
connection  with  the  alleged  efforts  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  to  supply  coal,  fresh 
water  and  food  supplies  to  German  cruisers 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  All  the  accused  entered 
pleas  of  not  guilty. 


The  trial  of  Karl  Buenz  and  other  ofiicials 
and  employes  of  the  company  began  Nov  22 
in  New  York  City.  The  defendants  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States.  It  was  alleged  they  procured 
the  filing  of  false  manifests  and  clearance 
papers  under  which  the  Berwind  and  three 
other  steamers  left  New  York  ostensibly  with 
cargoes  for  neutral  ports,  but  in  reality  with 
supplies  for  the  German  gunboat  Eher  and 
the  converted  cruisers  Santa  Luccia,  Cape 
Trafalgar,  Eleanor,  Woemer,  and  Pontus,  .. 

That  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and 
other  German  agencies  spent  under  the  super- 
vision of  Captain  Boy-Ed,  German  naval  at- 
tache, more  than  $2,000,000  directly  after  tfie 
outbreak  of  the  war,  in  sending  out  supply 
ships  was  admitted  by  counsel  for  Dr.  Buenz 
on  the  23d.  How  the  German  government 
placed  one  allotment  of  $750,000  with  a 
dummy  in  New  York  and  how  Captain  Boy- 
Ed  disposed  of  it  was  told  by  the  dummy  him- 
self, Gustave  B.  Kulenkampff. 

The  amazing  expenditure  of  almo9t  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany and  its  failure  to  deliver  more  than 
about  $20,000  worth  of  coal  and  other  sup- 
plies to  German  cruisers  were  conceded  by 
the  defence  Nov  24. 

Judge  Howe  Nov  30  denied  a  motion  by  the 
defense  to  strike  out  testimony  regarding  the 
Marina  Quesada,  which  involved  Captain 
Boy- Ed  and  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and 
likewise  denied  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  in- 
dictments. Judge  Howe  said  that  he  agreed 
with  the  defense  that  the  defendants  had  a 
right  to  send  out  the  ships  to  supply  German 
cruisers  and  that  no  question  of  international 
law  was  raised  by  this,  but  he  said  that,  if 
it  were  shown  that  the  defendants  had  com 
bined  to  deceive  customs  officials,  even  if  such 
deception  were  unnecessary,  the  indictment 
would  still  have  force. 

The  same  day,  Dr.  Buenz  told  of  a  contract 
between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and 
the  German  government  under  which  the 
steamship  line  was  obliged  to  attempt  to  send 
out  supply  ships  for  the  support  of  German 
cruisers  on  the  high  seas  in  the  event  of 
war. 

An  abstract  of  this  agreement  and  the  cable- 
grams that  passed  between  New  York  and 
Germany  in  relation  thereto  after  war  was 
declared,  were  said  to  have  been  placed  for 
safekeeping  with  the  German  embassy  at 
Washington. 

A  verdict  of  "guilty  as  charged  on  both 
indictments"  was  pronounced  shortly  after  zo 
o'clock,  Dec  2,  after  the  jury  had  been  out  7 
hours. 

Sentences  of  eighteen  months  in  die  Fed- 
eral Penitentiary  at  Atlanta  were  imposed, 
Dec  4,  on  Dr.  Karl  Buenz,  George  Koetter  and 
Adolph  Achmeister.  Joseph  Poeppinghaus, 
the  youngest  of  the  defendants,  who  played  a 
minor  part  in  the  conspiracy,  received  a  sen- 
tence of  one  year  and  a  day. 

It  was  learned  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  sub- 
stantial punishment  for  the  convicted  men  was 
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fully  approved  at  Washington.  A  mission  to 
Washington  undertaken  by  William  Travers 
Jeromci  Howard  S.  Gans,  and  C.  S.  Haight, 
of  counsel  for  the  defense,  with  the  view  of 
asking  the  State  Department  or  the  Depart- 
ment 'of  Justice  to  recommend  fines,  instead 
of  jail  sentences,  failed  to  bring  that  result. 


The  Hamburg- American  Line,  Dec  ii,  paid 
two  fines  of  $350  each  imposed  Sept  10  in  the 
Federal  Court,  Brooklyn,  for  contempt  of 
court,  in  refusing  to  answer  twenty-seven 
questions  in  an  action  brought  by  a  Norwegian 
steamship  company.  The  libellant  claimed 
$10,000  damages. 

— Passport  frauds 

4  German  reservists  were  arrested  on  the 
liner  Bergenfjord  in  New  York  City  on  Ja  2 
for  having  fraudulently  issued  American  pass- 
ports in  their  possession. 

The  federal  Grand  Jury  returned  in  New 
York  City,  Feb  5,  two  indictments  charging 
conspiracy  against  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  certain  persons  in  obtaining  fraudu- 
lently from  the  state  department  passports  for 
German  reservists  and  volunteers.  The  grand 
jury  returned  only  a  partial  report,  and,  it  is 
assumed,  will  continue  its  investigation.  Those 
named  in  the  indictments  are  Hans  Adam  von 
Wedell,  Carl  RurpedcL  Arthur  Sachsse,  August 
R.  Mmr,  Walter  Muller,  and  Hermann  Wege- 
ner. ^The  suspect,  John  Aucher,"  the  indict- 
ment states,  "is  really  Albert  G.  Adams,  a 
special  agent  of  the  department  of  justice." 

A  confession  was  made  to  the  Federal 
authorities  Feb  24  by  Richard  Peter  Stegler, 
a  German  naval  reservist,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested in  connection  with  the  passport  frauds. 

Pleas  of  guilty  were  made  in  the  United 
States  Court  Mar  8  by  Carl  Ruroede  and  the 
four  German  reservists.  Ruroede  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  tibe  four  reservists 
were  fined  $200  each. 


Richard  Madden  and  Gustav  Cook  were 
found  guilty  Mar  18,  in  New  York  City,  of 
conspiracy  to  secure  fraudulent  passports  to 
Germany.  Richard  Peter  Stenger  who  had 
confessed,  was  sentenced  to  60  days  Mar  19 
while  Cook  and  Madden  were  sentenced  to  zo 
months  each. 


Secretary  of  State  Lansing  protested  to  the 
German  government  against  the  forging  of 
American  passports  by  German  authorities. 
Representations  were  made  July  28,  and  were 
the  result  of  an  investigation  which  disclosed 
that  a  passport  factory  was  in  full  operation 
in  Holland  under  the  supervision  of  German 
army  officers. 

A  note  from  Berlin  denying  that  German 
Admiralty  officials  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed false  American  passports  was  re- 
ceived at  the  State  Department,  Nov  8.  The 
German  government  intimated  that  the  con- 
fessions of  German  s^ies,  on  which  the  char- 
ges were  based,  were  inventions  forced  by  the 
British  authorities. 


Rubber  smuggling 

The  employment  of  women  as  smugglers  of 
crude  rubber  from  New  York  to  Germany 
was  revealed,  Dec  20,  by  the  work  of  Feder^ 
agents.  One  of  the  women,  Miss  Anna  Dek- 
ker,  and  two  men.  Max  Jaeger  and  Richard 
Wohlberg,  made  a  statement  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  District  Attorney.  In  Miss 
Dekker's  baggage,  as  she  was  about  to  sail 
for  Rotterdam,  were  3,400  pounds  of  rubber, 
which  was  seized. 

It  is  a  violation  of  a  Federal  statute  to  ex- 
port goods  for  commercial  purposes  without 
declaration. 

^von  Brincken,  Baron  Wilhelm,  case 

Baron  George  Wilhelm  von  Brincken,  who 
claimed  immunity  from  arrest  as  military 
attache  of  the  German  consul-general  at  San 
Francisco,  Dec  3,  surrendered  Dec  4  to  fed- 
eral authorities  and  was  charged  with  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  commerce  with  the  Entente 
Allies.  He  was  released  on  bail  bond  of  $10,- 
000.  The  arrest  of  von  Brincken  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  block 
traffic  and  destroy  vessels  carrying  food, 
clothing  and  ammunition  to  the  allied  coun- 
tries in  the  European  war.  The  formal 
charges  against  von  Brincken  associated  him 
with  Charles  C.  Crowley,  a  detective,  and 
Lewis  J.  Smith,  Crowley's  alleged  accomplice, 
in  the  handling  of  German  funds  for  destruc- 
tive purposes. 

Welland  Canal  case 

Paul  Koenig,  believed  to  be  a  secret  repre- 
sentative in  this  country  of  Emperor  William 
of  Germany  and  chief  of  the  secret  service 
department  of  the  Hamburg- American  Steam- 
ship Line,  and  Richard  Emile  Leyendecker,  a 
dealer  in  antiques,  were  arrested,  Dec  7,  in 
New  York  City  by  United  States  Government 
secret  agents  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to 
blow  up  and  destroy  the  Welland  Canal,  the 
waterway  which  connects  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario.  Frederick  Metzler,  private  secre- 
tary to  Koenig,  was  also  arrested  in  Jersey 
City. 

For  nearly  three  months  the  secret  agents 
of  the  Government  had  been  at  work  getting 
evidence  of  the  conspiracy,  the  arrests  being 
finally  due  to  information  furnished^  by 
George  Fuchs,  an  electrical  engineer,  detained 
Dec  6,  who  confessed  that  he  went  to  the 
Welland  Canal  with  Koenig  and  Leyendecker 
and  drew  plans  and  maps  of  the  vital  water- 
way. Fuchs,  who  was  detained  as  a  material 
witness,  and  Frederick  Metzler  admitted  that 
they  stayed  late  many  nights  in  the  Hamburg- 
American  building  to  make  copies  of  cable- 
grams and  other  matter  that  was  obtained 
from  the  National  City  Bank. 

Edmund  Justice,  an  Irishman,  was  arrested 
Dec  15.  Justice  was  a  watchman  of  the  Atlas 
Line,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line;  and  Frederick  Scheindl,  employed  as 
a  clerk  in  the  commercial  credit  department 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City, 
was  taken  into  custody  Dec  18  on  the  charge 
of  supplying  to  Koenig  first-hand  information 
concerning  the  business  transactions  of  the 
various    allied   governments.    The    National 
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City  Bank  had  handled  millions  of  dollars  for 
tiie  Allies  and  through  its  credit  department 
a  great  many  important  transactions,  involv- 
ing the  purchase  and  shipment  of  ammunition 
and  other  war  mtmitions,  had  been  carried  out. 
All  of  this  information,  according  to  Secret 
Service  men,  Scheindl  communicated  to  the 
Hamburg-American  Line's  police  "chief"  and 
investigator. 

AnoSier  development  of  the  day  was  the 
discovery  that  a  trusted  detective  of  the  Police 
Department  might  have  been  a  cog  in  the 
local  German  intelligence  machine.  The  accused 
man.  Otto  F.  Mottola,  member  of  the  Head- 
quarters Warrant  Squad,  emphatically  denied 
his  guilt  but  was  suspended  by  order  of  Com- 
tnissioner  Woods  on  a  charge  of  making  false 
statements  to  his  superiors. 

Koenig  and  Leyendecker  were  arraigned  be- 
fore United  States  Commissioner  Houghton 
and  released  on  bail— in  the  case  of  Koenig 
$50,000^  and  in  that  of  Leyendecker  $30,000— 
bonds  being  furnished  b^  the  National  Surety 
Co.    Schleindl  was  held  in  ^5,000  bail. 

Koenig  was  the  principal  m  two  indictments 
returned  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury,  Dec  aa 
One  indictment  charged  the  organization  of  a 
''military  enterprise,"  the  pun>ose  of  which 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Welland  Canal, 
while  the  second  charged  a  similar  enterprise 
was  organized  to  obtain  military  information 
in  Canada  for  the  German  Government.  There 
were  five  counts  in  each  indictment  Leyen- 
decker was  indicted  with  Koenig  in  the  Wel- 
land Canal  case,  while  Edmund  Justice  was 
indicted  with  him  in  connection  with  the  en- 
terprise to  secure  information  concerning  the 
organization  of  military  forces  in  Canada  and 
the  transportation  of  military  supplies  to 
England  and  France. 

Both  indictments  charge  violations  of  Sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  which 
fixes  a  maximum  penalty  of  3  years  imprison- 
ment or  a  fine  of  $3,000  for  each  violation  of 
the  statute. 

All  three  of  the  accused  entered  pleas  of  not 
guilty. 

Schleindl  was  held  in  $1400  bail,  Dec  24, 
after  the  State  had  changed  the  charge  against 
him  from  grand  larceny  to  that  of  publishing 
confidential  papers  belonging  to  another. 

Mottola  was  brought  to  trial  Dec  31. 

— ^"Sacramento''  case 

Investigation  of  charges  of  neutrality  viola- 
tion brought  against  the  American  steamship 
Sacramento,  formerly  the  German  ship  Alex- 
andria, was  under  way  in  San  Francisco,  May 
29,  by  the  federal  grand  jury.  Testimony 
was  introduced  that  the  Sacramento  ap- 
proached Masafuera  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Chili,  October,  1914,  and,  without  lights,  un- 
loaded her  cargo.  It  was  further  stated  that 
Germans  came  aboard  at  night  and  took  food 
supplies  from  the  ship.  The  investigation  was 
conducted  under  orders  from  Washington. 

— Sayville  wireless  plant 

American  naval  officers,  July  8,  took  charge 
of  the  powerful  wireless  plant  of  the  Atlantic 
Communication  Company  at  Sayville,  Long 
Islaoid,  which  will  be  operated  by  the  Govern- 


ment until  the  close  of  the  European  war  to 
insure  against  violations  of  neutrality.  This 
was  one  of  the  two  stations  in  the  United 
States  maintaining  direct  communication  with 
Germany;  the  other,  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  had 
been  under  control  of  the  Navy  Department 
since  the  fall  of  1914.  Secretary  Daniels,  in 
announcing  the  taking  over  of  the  plant,  mere- 
ly said  the  action  had  become  necessary  on 
account  of  the  refusal  of  Secretary  Redfield, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  isaue  a 
license  to  its  owners,  who  had  been  operating 
the  station  under  a  temporary  arrangement. 

The  United  States  Government,  acting 
through  the  Naval  Radio  Service,  Aug  iz, 
notified  the  officials  of  the  Nauen  wireless  tele- 
graph station  in  Germany  that  they  must  abso- 
lutely respect  the  terms  under  which  Sayville 
is  used  for  commercial  messages.  The  fol- 
lowing wireless  message  was  sent  to  Nauen  : 

In  future  no  messages  will  be  accepted  at  this  sta- 
tion unless  they  are  in  full  and  plain  lancuage. 
Neither  commercial  terms  nor  code  will  be  alfowed. 
Ambiguous  expressions  must  be  written  out  to  show 
full  meaning.  No  explanations  of  messages  or  terms 
will  be  accepted. 

This  message  was  the  outcome  of  a  series 
of  attempts  that  had  been  made  ever  since 
the  Government  took  over  Sayville  to  fool  the 
censors  and  to  evade  the  law  on  the  part  of 
the  Gorman  Government  and  its  agents. 

—Spies 

Ignatius  Timothy  Tribich  Lincoln,  who  was 
arrested  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug  4  at  the 
instigation  of  Hugo  Alexander  Ford,  British 
Consul  in  Manhattan,  admitted  that  he  was  a 
German  spy  when  arraigned  before  Judge 
Van  Vechten  Veeder  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Brooklyn,  charged  with  being 
a  fugitive  from  justice  from  England.  Lincoln 
said  he  was  a  former  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  an  ordained  English  clergyman, 
and  a  naturalized  citizen  of  England.  When 
he  was  told  that  he  was  wanted  in  England 
to  answer  charges  of  forgery  he  branded  the 
charges  as  false  and  a  subterfuge  to  get  him 
back  to  Great  Britain,  in  which  event,  he  de- 
clared, he  had  no  doubt  he  would  be  tried  as 
a  spy  and  executed.  Judge  Veeder  granted  the 
motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  British  Consul, 
E.  H.  Loughlin,  to  adjourn  the  hearing  until 
Aug  19,  to  give  the  British  authorities  time  to 
get  depositions  from  England  to  support  the 
charges  of  forgery. 

Judge  Veeder  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  gave  his  decision  in  the  case  of  Ignatius 
T.  I.  Lincoln  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept  10,  an- 
nouncing that  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
British  Government  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
Lincoln's  extradition  and  that  he  would  recom- 
mend to  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  at  Wash- 
ington that  such  action  be  taken. 

—War  Relief  Clearing  House 

For  the  purpose  of  systematizing  and  cen- 
tralizing the  work  in  this  country  of  relief  for 
sufferers  from  the  war  in  Europe  a  committee 
of  prominent  business  men  and  representatives 
of  the  various  war  relief  societies  had  been 
formed  in  New  York  Gty,  it  was  announced 
Feb  2,  under  the  name  of  the  War  Relief 
Clearing  House  for  France  and  her  allies. 
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— War  zone  and  blockade  controyersy 

The  contraband  question  loomed  large  on 
the  horizon  during  the  month  of  January. 

A  cargo  of  copper  and  brass  sent  from  New 
York  to  Germany  disguised  as  "Christmas  tree 
decorations"  was  siezed  at  Copenhagen  on  Ja 
z.  The  American  tank  steamer  Brindilla  was 
again  intercepted,  being  held  at  Brest  on  Ja  2 
after  loading  German  oil  at  the  Azores.  The 
Rotterdam  from  New  York  was  seized  at 
Genoa  on  the  3d.  She  had  on  board  munitions 
for  Germany.  On  the  5th,  the  United  States 
announced  Uiat  it  would  furnish  inspectors  to 
certify  cargos.  The  American  ship  Denver 
carrying  cotton  from  Norfolk  to  Germany  way 
detained  at  the  Orkney  Islands  Ja  6.  Five  or 
six  vessels  with  cotton  cargoes  left  southern 
ports  for  Germany  during  the  first  week  of  the 
year.  England  naving  declared  cotton  not 
contraband.  On  the  7th  Great  Britain  arranged 
with  Italy  and  Holland  to  pass  cargoes  of  con- 
traband from  the  United  States  to  ports  in 
those  countries. 


The  British  Prize  Court  Mar  22  ordered  that 
$600,000  be  paid  on  American  shipments  of 
nour  and  wheat  detained  on  board  the  Nor- 
wegian steamers  Alfred  Nobel,  Kim,  and 
Bjornstjeme  Bjomson,  and  the  Swedish  steam- 
er Fridland.  So  far  as  was  known  this  was 
the  first  money  to  be  paid  out  by  the  Prize 
Court  on  American  foodstuffs  seized. 


The  World  Peace  Foundation  is  publishing 
all  the  official  documents  relating  directly  to 
recent  or  current  controversies  concerning 
neutral  and  belligerent  rights  between  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
under  the  title  "Official  Documents  Concern- 
ing Neutral  and  Belligerent  Rights  issued 
since  Aug  4,  1914."  These  documents  are  re- 
produced from  the  official  texts,  unless  other- 
wise noted.  Official  American  translations 
of  German  texts  have  been  used.  The  Foun- 
dation intends  to  continue  the  reprinting  of 
these  documents  in  its  Pamphlet  Series  until 
the  war  is  over  or  the  controversies  end. 


The  State  Department  at  Washington  made 
public  Feb  11  the  text  of  the  notes  sent  to 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  respectively  rela- 
tive to  the  then  recently  proclaimed  sea  zones 
of  war. 

Germany  was  advised  that  the  United  States 
"would  be  constrained  to  hold  the  imperial 
government  to  a  strict  accountability"  for 
such  acts  of  its  naval  authorities  as  might 
result  in  the  destruction  of  American  vessels 
or  the  loss  of  American  lives,  and  that  if 
"such  a  deplorable  situation  should  arise"  the 
American  government  "would  take  any  steps 
it  mi^ht  be  necessary  to  take  to  safeguard 
American  lives  and  proyerty." 

To  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  pointed 
out  "the  measure  of  responsibility"  which 
would  seem  to  be  imposed  "on  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  the  loss  of  American  vessels  and 
lives  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a  German  naval 
force,"  if  England  sanctioned  the  general  mis- 
use of  the  .Ajnerican  flag  by  British  vessels, 


and  thereby  cast  doubt  on  the  valid  character 
of  neutral  ensigns. 

The  Evelyn,  a  steamship  of  American  reg- 
istry, struck  a  mine  Feb  20  off  Borkum  Isl- 
and, in  the  North  Sea,  and  sank.  Her  captain 
and  twenty-seven  of  her  crew  were  saved. 
The  American  cotton  ship  Carih  was  sunk  by 
a  mine  in  German  waters  Feb  24.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  sinking  of  the  Evelyn  and  Carib 
the  U.  S.  Government  War  Risk  Bureau  Feb 
24  suspended  writing  insurance  on  hulls  and 
cargoes  of  vessels  clearing  for  ports  of  bellig- 
erent countries.  It  announced  that  insurance 
would  be  written  as  usual  on  vessels  and  car- 
goes for  South  America,  China,  and  other 
neutral  countries  which  could  be  reached 
without  passing  through  danger  zones. 

Six  diplomatic  notes  were  made  public 
Mar  17  by  the  State  Department,  consti- 
tuting the  entire  correspondence  of  the  few 
weeks  preceding  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  rela- 
tive to  the  abandonment  of  submarine  at- 
tacks on  merchant  ships,  the  shipment  of  con- 
ditional contraband  and  foodstuffs  to  civilians 
in  a  belligerent  country,  the  use  of  neutral 
flags  by  belligerent  merchantmen,  the  removal 
of  mines,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  virtual 
blockade  by  the  Allies  against  Germany. 

The  main  points  in  each  were  thus  sum- 
marized by  the  New  York  Sun: 

"Note  No.  I.— United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  suggests  restricted  use  of 
mines,  abandonment  01  submarine  attacks  on 
merchantmen,  and  passage  of  foodstuffs  to 
Germany  by  Great  Britain,  on  condition  that 
such  foodstuffs  be  distributed  to  the  civil  popu- 
lation under  American  supervision.    (Feb  20.) 

"Note  No.  II. — Germany's  reply  to  No.  I  ac- 
cepts conditionally  most  of  the  American 
suggestions.    (Mar  i.) 

"Note  No.  III.— British  reply  to  No.  I  re- 
jects all  the  American  suggestions  because  of 
Germany's  alleged  non-acceptance  and  also 
because  of  (Germany's  alleged  improper  and 
barbarous  conduct  of  the  war,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  cited.  The  British  defend  their 
foodstuffs  policy  by  (German  precedents;  de- 
clare the  British  blockade  and  German  sub- 
marine policy  seek  the  same  ends,  but  the 
English  program  protects  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  neutrals  and  non-combatants-  (Mar  15.) 

"Note  No.  IV.—United  States  asks  France 
and  Great  Britain  how  neutral-owned  goods 
are  to  be  treated  when  detained  and  how  block- 
ade rights  are  assumed  without  the  dedara- 
tion  of  a  blockade;  recognizes  that  changed 
conditions  of  warfare  affect  blockade,  but  asks 
what  radius  the  operations  will  have.  (Mar  5.) 

"Note  No.  v.— British  reply  to  IV  asserts 
that  the  blockade  will  be  maintained,  but  with- 
out confiscation  and  penalties,  and  therefore  is 
less  irksome  to  neutrals  than  a  regular  block- 
ade. Assurances  are  given  that  operations  will 
be  confined  to  European  and  Mediterranean 
waters.     (Mar  15.) 

"Note  No.  VI.— France,  in  reply  to  IV,  in- 
vites a  comparison  between  the  'inhuman  prac- 
tise' of  (Germany  and  the  'considerate'  policy 
of  the  Allies.    Shie  justifies  the  blockade  on 
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the  ground  of  changed  conditions  of   naval 
warfare  and  the  German  submarine  program." 
(Mar  14.) 
See  also 
European    war— United    States,    Rela- 
tions  WITH   WAR  ZONE  AND  BLOCKADE 

Controversy  with  Germany 

European  war— United  States,  Rela- 
tions WITH 

War  zone  and  blockade  controversy 
WITH  Great  Britain 

— War  zone  and  blockade  controversy — With 
Germany 

The  German  Embassy  May  i  published 
broadcast  over  the  United  States  paid  adver- 
tisements warning  Americans  against  taking 
passage  on  British  vessels.  The  move  was 
considered  in  Washington  as  showing  at  least 
extremely  bad  taste.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  advertisements  virtually  advised  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  refrain  from  doing  what  might 
be  to  their  own  interest  and  what  their 
Government  had  maintained  they  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do.  The  question  was  also 
raised  whether  the  Embassy  might  properly 
use  this  means  of  carrying  on  a  campaign, 
the  effect  of  which  might  well  result 
in  harm  to  legitimate  British  commercial  in- 
terests, especially  the  steamship  companies. 

The  German  Embassy  May  12  notified  by 
letter  and  telegraph  newspapers  jn  all  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States  to  discon- 
tinue the  publication  of  its  advertisement 
warning  Americans  against  transatlantic  travel 
on  belligerent  ships. 

Dr.  Bernhard  Dernberg,  former  German  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  announced,  May  9^  that  not 
only  would  German  submarines  continue  to 
sink  merchant  vessels  of  the  Allies  without 
warning,  but  also  that  American  vessels  carry- 
ing contraband  would  be  torpedoed.  In  such, 
cases  "an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  pas- 
sengers and  crew  time  to  escape,"  he  said. 
"Americans  can  be  safe  only  by  traveling  on 
American  ships  flying  the  American  flag  and 
not  carrying  contraband  of  war." 

The  Imperial  German  Government  informed 
Washington,  May  11,  that  it  had  modified  the 
war  zone  decree  to  provide  for  more  care  re- 
garding neutral  ships  and  absolute  protection 
to  neutral  crews,  but  still  disavowed  respon- 
sibility for  neutral  subjects  on  belligerent  ships. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  note 
written  by  President  Wilson  and  sent  to  the 
Berlin  Foreign  Office  May  13: 

"In  view  of  recent  acti  of  the  German  authorities,  in 
violation  of  American  rights  on  the  high  seaa  which 
culminated  in  the  torpedoing  and  sinking  of  the  British 
steamship  LusUania  on  May  7,  ipiSi  oy  which  over 
106  American  citizens  lost  thdr  lives,  it  is  clearly 
wise  and  desirable  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government  should 
come  to  a  clear  and  full  understanding  At  to  the  grave 
situation  which  has  resulted. 

"The  sinking  of  the  British  passenfrer  steamer  Falaba 
by  a  German  submarine  on  March  28,  through  which 
Leon  C.  Thrasher,  an  American  citizen,  was  arowned; 
the  attack,  on  April  28,  on  the  American  vessel  Cusk- 
ing,  by  a  German  aeroplane;  the  torpedoing,  on  May 
I,  of  the  American  vessel  Gulfiight,  by  a  German 
submarine,  as  a  result  of  which  two  or  more  American 
citizens  met  their  death;  and,  finally,  the  torpedoing 
and  sinking  of  the  steamship  Lusitania,  constitute  a 
series  of  events  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  observed  with  growing  concern,  distress, 
and  amazement. 


"Recalling  the  humane  and  enlightened  attitude 
hitherto  assumed  by  the  Imperial  German  Government 
in  matters  of  international  right,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  having  learned  to 
recognize  the  German  views  and  the  German  influence 
in  the  field  of  international  obligation  as  always  en- 
gaged upon  the  side  of  justice  and  humanity;  and 
having  understood  the  instructions  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government  to  its  naval  commanders  to  be 
upon  the  same  plane  of  humane  action  prescribed  by 
the  naval  codes  of  other  nations,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  loath  to  believe — it  cannot  now 
bring  itself  to  believe — that  these  acts,  so  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  rules,  the  practices,  and  the  spirit  of 
modern  warfare,  could  have  the  countenance  or  sanc- 
tion of  that  great  Government.  It  feels  it  to  be  its 
duty,  therefore,  to  address  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment concerning  them  with  the  utmost  frankness 
and  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  is  not  mistaken  in 
expecting  action  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government  which  will  corrett  the  unfortunate  im- 
pressions which  have  been  created  and  vindicate  once 
more  the  position  of  that  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Nicred  freedom  of  the  seas. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
appraised  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  con- 
sadered  themselves  to  oe  obliged  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  present  war  and  the  measures 
sdopted  by  their  adversaries  in  seeking  to  cut  Germany 
off  from  all  commerce,  to  adopt  methods  of  retaliation 
which  go  much  beyond  the  ordinary  methods  of  war- 
fare at  sea,  in  the  proclamation  of^  a  war  zone  from 
which  they  have  warned  neutral  ships  to  keep  away. 

"This  Government  has  already  taken  occasion  to 
inform  the  Imperial  German  Government  that  it  can- 
not admit  the  adoption  of  such  measures  or  such  a 
warning  of  danger  to  operate  as  in  any  degree  an 
abbreviation  of  the  rights  of  American  shipmasters 
or  of  American  citizens  bound  on  lawful  errands  as 
passengers  on  merchant  ships  of  belligerent  national- 
ity, and  that  it  must  hold  tne  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment to  a  strict  accountability  for  any  infringement 
of  those  rights,  intentional  or  incidental.  It  does  not 
understand  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  ques- 
tion those  rights.  It  assumes,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Imperial  Government  accept,  as  of  course,  the 
rule  that  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  whether  thejr  be 
of  neutral  citizenshio  or  citizens  of  one  of  the  nations 
at  war,  cannot  lawfully  or  rightfully  be  put  in  jeopardy 
by  the  capture  or  destruction  of  an  unarmed  merchantp 
man,  and  recognize  also,  as  all  other  nations  do,  the 
obligation  to  take  the  usual  precaution  of  visit  and 
search  to  ascertain  whether  a  suspected  merchantman 
is  in  fact  of  belligerent  nationality  or  is  in  fact  car- 
rying contraband  of  war  under  a  neutral  flag. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  the  fact 
that  the  objection  to  their  present  method  of  attack 
a^inst  the  trade  of  their  enemies  lies  in  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  employing  submarines  in  the 
destruction  of  commerce  without  disregarding  those 
rules  of  fairness,  reason,  justice  and  humanity,  which 
all  modern  opinion  regards  as  imperative.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  officers  of  a  submarine  to 
visit  a  merchantman  at  sea  and  examine  her  papers 
and  cargo.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
make  a  prize  of  her,  and  it  they  cannot  put  a  prize 
crew  on  board  of  her,  they  cannot  sink  her  without 
leaving  her  crew  and  all  on  board  of  her  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sea  in  her  small  boats. 

'^hese  facts,  it  is  understood,  the  Imperial  German 
Government  frankly  admit.  We  are  informed  that  in 
the  instances  of  which  we  have  spoken  time  enough 
for  even  that  poor  measure  of  safety  was  not  given, 
and  in  at  least  two  of  the  cases  cited  not  so  much 
as  a  warning  was  received.  Manifestly  submarines 
cannot  be  used  against  merchantmen,  as  the  last  few 
weeks  have  shown,,  without  an  inevitable  violation  of 
manv  sacred  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 

"American  citizens  act  within  their  indisputable 
rights  in  taking  their  ships  and  in  traveling  wherever 
their  legitimate  business  calls  them  upon  the  high  seas 
and  exercise  those  rights  in  what  should  be  the  well- 
justified  confidence  that  their  lives  will  not  be  en- 
dangered by  acts  done, in  clear  violation  of  universally 
acknowledged  international  obligations,  and  certainly 
in  the  confldence  that  their  own  Government  will  sus- 
tain them  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 

"There  was  recentlv  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  I  regret  to  inform  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  a  formal  warning,  purporting 
to  come  from  the  Imperial  German  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  stating  in  effect  that  any  citizen  of  the  Unitcu 
States  who  exercised  his  right  of  free  travel  upon  the 
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aeu  would  do  w  at  hit  peril  if  hit  journey  should 
take  him  within  the  zone  of  waters  within  which  Che 
Imperial  German  navy  was  using  submarines  against 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  notwith- 
standing the  respectful  but  very  earnest  protest  of 
this  Government,  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  at  this 
time  to  the  surprising  irregularity  of  a  communication 
from  the  Imperial  German  Embassy  at  Waahington 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
the  newspapers,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  no  warning  that  an  unlawfm  and  innumane 
act  will  be  committed  can  possibly  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse  or  palliation  for  that  act  or  as  an  abatement 
of  the  responsibility  for  its  commission. 

"Long  acquainted  as  this  Government  has  been  with 
the  character  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  with 
the  high  principles  of  equity  bv  which  they  have  in 
the  past  been  actuated  and  guided,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  cannot  believe  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  vessels  which  committed  these  acts 
of  lawlessness  did  so  except  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  orders  issued  bv  the  Imperial  German  naval 
authorities.  It  takes  it  for  granted  that,  at  least 
within  the  practical  possibilities  of  every  such  caacL 
the  commanders  even  of  submarines  were  expectea 
to  do  nothing  that  would  involve  the  lives  ox  non- 
combatants  or  the  safety  of  neutral  ships,  even  at 
the  cost  of  failing  of  their  object  of  capture  or  de- 
struction. 

"It  confidently  expects,  therefore,  that  the  Imperial 
German  Government  will  disavow  the  acts  of  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  complains,  that 
they  will  make  reparation,  so  far  as  reparation  is  poa* 
sible,  for  injuries  which  are  without  measure,  and 
that  they  will  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  anything  so  obviously  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  warfare  for  which  the  Imperial  German 
Government  have  in  the  past  so  wisely  and  so  firmly 
contended. 

'^he  Government  and  people  of  the  United  Statas 
look  to  the  Imperial  German  Government  for  just, 
prompt,  and  enlightened  action  in  the  vital  matter, 
with  the  greater  confidence  because  the  United  States 
and  Germany  are  bound  toeether  not  only  by  special 
ties  of  friendship,  but  also  oy  the  explicit  stipukitions 
of  the  treaty  ox  i8a8  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

"Expressions  of  regret  and  offers  of  reparation  in 
case  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  ships  sunk  by  mis- 
take, while  they  may  satisfy  international  obligations, 
if  no  loss  of  life  results,  cannot  justify  or  excuse  a 
practice,  the  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  which  is 
to  subject  nations  and  neutral  persons  to  new  and 
immeasurable  risks. 

"The  Imperial  German  Government  will  not  expect 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  omit  any  word 
or  any  act  necesnry  to  the  performance  of  its  sacred 
duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  and  of  safeguarding  their  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment. 

"BRYAN." 

The  German  government,  May  25,  asked 
America  for  a  further  delay  of  a  week  in  its 
reply  to  the  note  concerning  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania, 

The  German  reply  to  President  Wilson's 
note  of  the  14th,  dated  May  29,  declared  that 
regrets  and  indemnification  would  be  offered 
in  the  Gushing  and  Gunflight  cases  should  Ger- 
many be  proved  to  be  at  fault,  but  disclaimed 
responsibility  in  the  Falaba  and  Lusitania 
cases,  and  ignored  the  question  of  the  future 
safety  of  American  lives. 

The  text  of  the  American  rejoinder  to  the 
German  Government's  reply  to  the  note  fol- 
lowing the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  (made  pub- 
lic June  11)  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim  to  the  American 
Ambassador  at   Berlin. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  9,  1915. 

American  Ambassador,  Berlin: 

You  are  instructed  to  deliver  textually  the  follow- 
tng  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs: 

In  compliance  with  Your  Excellency's  request  I 
did  not  fail  to  transmit  to  my  government  immediately 
upon  their  receipt  your  note  of  May  28  in  reply  to 
my  note  of  May  15  and  your  supplementary  note  of 


June  I,  setting  forth  the  conclusions  so  far  reached 
by  the  Imperial  German  Government  concerning  the 
attacks  on  the  American  steamers  CiMking  and  GmI/' 
light.  I  am  now  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
communicate  the  following  in  reply: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  with 
gratification  the  full  recognition  by  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man  Government,  in  discussing  the  cases  of  the 
Gushing  and  the- Gulfiigkt,  of  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  all  parts  of  the  open  sea  to  neutral  ships 
and  the  frank  willingness  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  acknowledge  and  meet  its  liability 
where  the  fact  of  attack  upon  neutral  ships  "which 
have  not  been  guilty  of  any  hostile  act"  by  German 
aircraft  or  vessels  of  war  is  satisfactorily  established, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  in  due 
course  lay  before  the  Imperial  German  Government,  as 
it  requests,  full  information  concerning  the  attack  on 
the  steamer  CusMng. 

With  regard  to  Uie  sinking  of  the  steamer  Falaba, 
by  which  an  American  citizen  lost  his  life,  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  surprised  to  find  the 
Imperial  German  Government  contending  that  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  merchantman  to  escape  capture  and 
secure  assistance  alters  the  obligation  of  the  officer 
seeking  to  make  the  capture  in  respect  of  the  safetv 
of  the  lives  of  those  on  board  the  merchantman,  al- 
though the  vessel  has  ceased  her  attempt  to  escape 
when  torpedoed.  These  are  not  new  circumstances. 
They  have  been  in  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  of 
international  jurists  throughout  the  depelopment  of 
naval  warfare,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  understand  that  thejr  have  ever  been 
held  to  alter  the  principles  of*  humanity  upon  which  it 
has  insisted.  Nothing  out  actual  forcible  resistance  or 
continued  efforts  to  escape  by  flight  when  ordered  to 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  visit  on  the  part  of  the 
merchantman  has  ever  been  held  to  forfeit  the  lives 
of  her  passengers  or  crew.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  however,  does  not  understand  that  the 
Imperial  German  Government  is  seeking  in  this  case 
to  relieve  itself  of  liability,  but  only  intends  to  set 
forth  the  circumstances  which  led  the  commander  of 
the  submarine  to  allow  himself  to  be  hurried  into  the 
course  which  he  took. 

Your  Excellency's  note,  in  discussing  the  loss  of 
American  lives  resulting  from  the  sinking  of  the  steam- 
ship Lusitania,  adverts  at  some  length  to  certain  in- 
formation which  the  Imperial  German  Government  has 
received  with  regard  to  the  character  and  outfit  of  that 
vessel,  and  Your  Excellency  expresses  the  fear  that 
this  information  may  not  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Lusitania  was  undoubtedly  equipped  with  niasked 
guns^  supplied  with  trained  gunners  and  special  am- 
munition, transporting  troops  from  Canada,  carnring 
a  cargo  not  permitted  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  a  vessel  also  carrying  passengers,  and  serving, 
in  virtual  effect,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  naval  forces 
of  Great  Britain.  Fortunately,  these  are  matters  con- 
cerning which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  in  a  position  to  give  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment official  information.  Of  the  facts  alleged  in 
Your  Excellency's  note,  if  true,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  have  been  bound  to  take  offi- 
cial cognizance  in  performing  its  recognized  dutv  as 
a  neutral  power  and  in  enforcing  its  national  laws. 
It  was  its  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  Lusitania  was  not 
armed  for  offensive  action:  that  she  was  not  serving 
as  a  transport;  that  she  did  not  carry  a  cargo  pro- 
hibited by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  tnat, 
if  in  fact  she  was  a  naval  vessel  of  Great  Britain,  she 
should  not  receive  clearance  as  a  merchantman;  and 
it  performed  that  duty  and  enforced  its  statutes  with 
scrupulous  vigilance  through  its  regularly  constituted 
officials.  It  is  able,  therefore,  to  assure  the  Imperial 
German  Government  that  it  has  been  misinformed.  If 
the  Imperial  German  Government  should  deem  itself 
to  be  in  possession  of  convincing  evidence  that  the- 
officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did 
not  prrform  these  duties  with  thoroughness  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  sincerely  hopes  that  it 
will  submit  that  evidence  for  consideration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  contentions  of  the  Imperiat 
German  Government  regarding  the  carriage  of  contra* 
band  of  war  on  board  the  Lusitania  or  regarding  the 
explosion  of  that  material  by  the  torpedo,  it  need  only 
be  said  that  in  the  view  of  this  Government  these 
contentions  are  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  methods  used  by  the  German  naval 
authorities  in  sinking  the  vessel. 

But  the  sinking  of  passenger  ships  involves  principles 
of  humanity  which  throw  into  the  background  any  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  detail  that  may  be  thought  to 
affect  the  cases,  principles  which  lift  it,  as  the  Imperiat 
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German  GoTcmment  will  no  doubt  be  quick  to  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge,   out  of  the  class  of  ordinary 
subjects  of   diplomatic   discussion   or   of   international 
coltatroversy.     Whatever   be  the  other  facts  regarding 
the    LusitaniOf    the    principal    fact    is    that    a    great 
steamer,  primarily  and  chiefly  a  conveyance  for  pas- 
sengers, and  carrying  more  than  a  thousand  souls  who 
haa  no  part  or  lot  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  was 
«  torpedoed  and  sunk  without  so  much  as  a  challenge 
or  a  warning,  and  that  men,  women  and  children  were 
sent  to  their  death  in  circumstances  unparalleled   in 
modem  warfare.     The  fact  that  more  than  one  hun- 
dred American  citizens  were  among  those  who  perished 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  speak  of  these  things  and  once  more,  with 
solemn  emphasis,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government  to  the  grave  responsibility  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  conceives  that 
it  has  incurred  in  this  tragic  occurrence,  and  to  the 
indisputable  nrinciple   upon   which   that   responsibility 
rests.     The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
tending for  something  much  greater  than  mere  rights 
of  property  or  privileges  of  commerce.     It  is  contend- 
ing for  nothing  less  high  and  sacred  than  the  rights 
of  humanity,  which  every  government  honors  itself  in 
respecting   and   which    no   government   is   justified    in 
resigning  on  behalf  of  those   under  its  care  and  au- 
thority.    Only  her  actual  resistance  to  capture  or  re- 
f usal_  to  stop  when  ordered  to  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of   visit   could   have   afforded   the  commander   of   the 
submarine  any  justification  for  so  much  as  puttingthe 
lives  of  those  on   board  the  ship  in  jeopardy.     This 
principle  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under- 
I9i4i  by  the  Imperial  German  Admiralty  to  its  com- 
manders at  sea  to  have  recognized  and  embodied,  as 
do  the  naval  codes  of  all  other  nations,  and  upon  it 
every  traveller  and  seaman  had  a  right  to  depend.     It 
is  upon  this  principle  of  humanity  as  well  as  upon  the 
law  founded  upon  this  principle  that  the  Unitea  States 
must  stand. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  happy  to 
observe  that  Your  Excellency's  note  closes  witn  the 
intimation  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  is 
willing,  now  as  before,  to  accept  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
by  which  the  character  and  conditions  of  war  upon 
the  sea  may  be  changed.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  consider  it  a  privilege  thus  to 
serve  its  friends  and  the  world.  It  stands  read^  at 
any  time  to  convey  to  either  Government  any  intima- 
tion or  suggestion  the  other  may  be  willing  to  have  it 
stands  the  explicit  instructions  issued  on  August  3, 
convey,  and  cordially  invites  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  make  use  of  its  services  in  this  way 
at  its  convenience.  The  whole  world  is  concerned  in 
anything  that  may  brin^  about  even  a  partial  accommo- 
dation of  interests  or  in  any  way  mitigate  the  terrors 
of  the  present  distressing  conflict. 

In  the  meantime,  whatever  arrangement  may  happily 
be  made  between  the  parties  to  the  war,  and  whatever 
may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment have  been  the  provocation  or  the  circumstantial 
justification  for  the  past  acts  of  its  commanders  at 
sea.  the  Government  of  the  United  States  confidently 
loolcs  to  see  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  vindicated  in  all  cases  where  Ameri- 
cans have  been  wronged  or  their  rights  as  neutrals 
invaded. 

The  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  therefore  very 
earnestly  and  very  solemnly  renews  the  representations 
of  its  note  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment on  the  15th  of  May.  and  relies  in  these  represen- 
tations upon  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  univer- 
sally recognized  understandings  of  international  law, 
and  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  German  nation. 

The  Goverment  of  the  United  States  cannot  admit 
that  the  proclamation  of  a  war  zone  from  which  neu- 
tral ships  have  been  warned  to  keep  away  may  be 
made  to  operate  as  in  any  degree  an  abbreviation  of 
the  rights  either  of  American  shipmasters  or  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  bound  on  lawful  errands  as  passengers  on 
merchant  ships  of  belligerent  nationality.  It  does  not 
understand  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  ques- 
tion those  rights.  It  understands  it,  also,  to  accept 
as  established  beyond  question  the  principle  that  the 
lives  of  non-combatants  cannot  lawfully  or  rightfully 
be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  capture  or  destruction  of  an 
tinresisting  merchantman,  and  to  recognize  ^the  obli- 
gation to  take  sufficient  precaution  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er a  suspected  merchantman  is  of  fact  of  belligerent 
nationality  or  is  of  fact  carrying  contraband  of  war 
under  a  neutral  flag.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  deems  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  will  adopt  the  measures 
necessary    to    put    these    principles    into    practice    in 


respect  of  the  safeguarding  of  American  lives  and 
Aniencan  ships,  and  asks  for  assurances  that  this  will 
be  done. 

RoBEKT  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State  ad  interim. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Germany's 
reply  of  July  8  in  the  Lusiiania  ca^e: 

First. — Reiterated  assurance  that  American  ships 
engaged  in  legitimate  trade  will  not  be  interfered 
with  nor  the  lives  of  Americans  upon  neutral  ships 
be  endangered. 

Second. — ^That  German  submarines  will  be  in- 
structed to  allow  American  passenger  ships  to  pass 
treely  and  safely,  Germany  entertaining  in  return 
the  confident  hope  that  the  American  Government 
will  see  that  these  ships  do  not  carry  contraband. 
Such  ships  are  to  be  provided  with  distinguishing 
marks  and  their  arrival  announced  a  reasonable 
time  in  advance. 

The  same  privilege  is  extended  to  a  reasonable 
number  of  neutral  passenger  ships  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  should  the  number  of  ships  thus 
available  for  passenger  service  prove  inadequate 
G.rmany  is  willing  to  permit  America  to  place  four 
hostile  passenger  steamers  under  the  American  flag 
to  ply  between  North  America  and  Europe  under 
the   same   conditions. 

The  text  of  the  American  government's  reply 
to  the  note  of  the  German  government  of  July 
8  follows: 

Washington,  July  ai,  1915. 
The  Secretary  of  Sute  to  Ambassador  Gerard. 

You  are  instructed  to  deliver  textually  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affain: 

The  note  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
dated  the  8th  of  July,  X015,  has  received  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  it 
has  found  it  very  unsatisfactory,  because  it  fails 
to  meet  the  real  differences  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments and  indicates  no  way  in  which  the  accept- 
ed principles  of  law  and  humanity  may  be  applied 
in  the  grave  matter  in  controversy,  but  proposes,  oa 
the  contrary,  arrangements  for  a  partial  suspension 
of  those  principles  which  virtually  set  them  aside. 

The  Government  of  the  Unitea  States  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Imperial  German  Government 
r. cognizes  without  reservation  the  validity  of  the 
principles  insisted  on  in  the  several  communications 
which  this  Government  has  addressed  to  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  with  regard  to  its  an- 
nouncement of  a  war  zone  and  the  use  of  submarines 
against  merchantmen  on  the  high  seas — the  prin- 
ciple that  the  high  seas  are  free,  that  the  character 
and  cargo  of  a  merchantman  must  first  be  ascer- 
tained before  she  can  lawfully  be  seized  or  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  lives  of  non-combatants  may  in 
no  case  be  put  in  jeopardy  unless  the  vessel  resists 
or  seeks  to  escape  after  being  summoned  to  submit 
to  examination;  for  a  belligerent  act  of  reUliatioa 
18  per  se  an  act  beyond  the  law,  and  the  defense 
of  an  act  as  retaliatory  is  an  admission  that  it  is 
illegal. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is,  however, 
keenly  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Imperial  Ger^ 
man  Government  regards  itself  as  in  large  degree 
exempt  from  the  obligation  to  observe  these  prin- 
ciples, even  where  neutral  vessels  are  concerned,  by 
what  it  believes  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  to  be  in  the  present  war 
with  regard  to  neutrel  commerce.  The  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  will  readilv  undersUnd  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  discuss 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  with 
regard,  to  neutral  trade  except  with  that  Govern- 
ment Itself,  and  that  it  must  regard  the  conduct  of 
other  belligerent  governments  as  irrelevant  to  any 
discussion  with  the  Imperial  German  Government 
of  what  this  Government  regaras  as  grave  and 
unjustifiable  violations  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  by  German  naval  commanders. 

Illenl  and  inhuman  acts,  however  justifiable  they 
may  be  thought  to  be  against  an  enemy  who  is 
believed  to  have  acted  in  contravention  of  law  and 
humanity,  are  manifestly  indefensible  when  they 
deprive  neutrals  of  their  acknowledged  rights,  par- 
ticularly when  they  violate  the  right  to  life  itself. 
If  a  belligerent  can  not  retaliate  against  an  enemy 
without  injuring  the  lives  of  neutrals,  as  well  as 
their   property,    humanity,   as   well    as   justice   and 
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a  due  regard  for  the  dignity  of  neutral  powers, 
should  dictate  that  the  practice   be  discontinued. 

If  persisted  in  it  would  in  such  circumstances 
eonstitute  an  unpardonable  offense  against  the  sot- 
ereignty  of  the  neutral  nation  affected. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  extraordinary  conditions  created  by 
this  war  or  of  the  radical  alterations  of  circum- 
stance and  method  of  attack  produced  by  the  use  of 
instrumentalities  of  naval  warfare  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  can  not  have  had  in  view  when  the 
existing  rules  of  international  law  were  formulated, 
and  it  is  ready  to  make  every  reasonable  allowance 
for  these  novel  and  unexpected  aspects  of  war  at 
sea;  but  it  can  not  consent  to  abate  any  essential  or 
fundamental  right  of  its  people  because  of  a  mere 
alteration  of  circumstance.  The  ri^ts  of  neutrals  in 
time  of  war  are  based  upon  principle,  not  upon 
expediencyf  and  the  principles  are  immutable.  It 
is  the  duty  and  obligation  of  belligerents  to  find  a 
way  to  adapt  the  new  circumstances  to  them. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  months  have  clearly 
Indicated  that  it  is  possible  and  practicable  to  con- 
duct such  submarine  operations  as  have  characterised 
the  activity  of  the  Imperial  German  navy  within 
tfie  so-called  war  zone  in  substantial  accord  with 
the  accepted  practices  of  regulated  warfare.  The 
whole  world  has  looked  with  interest  and  increas- 
ing satisfaction  at  the  demonstration  of  that  possi- 
bility by  German  naval  commanders.  It  is  mani- 
festly possible,  therefore,  to  lift  the  whole  practice 
of  submarine  attack  above  the  criticism  which  it 
has  aroused  and  remove  the  chief  causes  of  offense. 

In  view  of  the  admission  of  illegality  made  by 
the  Imperial  Government  when  it  pleaded  the  rig^t 
of  retaliation  in  defense  of  its  acts,  and  in  view 
of  the  manifest  possibility  of  conforming  to  the 
established  rules  of  naval  warfare,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  can  not  believe  that  the 
Imperial  Government  will  longer  refrain  from  dis- 
avowing the  WMiton  act  of  its  naval  commander  in 
sinking  the  Lusitonia  or  from  offering  reparation  for 
the  American  lives  lost,  so  far  as  reparation  can  be 
made  for  a  needless  destruction  of  human  life  by  an 
illeoal  acL 

'Ae  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  not 
indifferent  to  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  is  made, 
can  not  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government  that  certain  vessels  be  designated  and 
aareed  upon  which  shall  be  free  on  the  seas  now 
illegally  proscribed.  The  very  agreement  would,  bv 
implication,  subject  other  vessels  to  illegal  attack 
and  would  be  a  curtailment  and  therefore  an  aban- 
donment of  the- principles  for  which  this  Government 
contends  and  which  in  times  of  calmer  counsels 
every  nation  would  concede  as  of  coiuae. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  are  contending  for  the 
same  great  object,  have  long  stood  together  in  urging 
the  very  principles  upon  which  the  Government  ot 
the  United  States  now  so  solemnly  insists^  They 
are  both  contending  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  Government  ot  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  contend  for  that  freedom,  from  whatever  quarter 
violated,  without  compromise  and  at  any  cost  It 
invites  the  practical  co-operation  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government  at  this  time  when  co-operation 
may  accomplish  most  and  thiv  great  common  object 
be  most  strikingly  and  effectively  achieved.  The 
Imperial  German  Government  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  object  may  be  in  some  measure  ateomplished 
even  before  the  present  war  enda  It  can  be.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  not  only  feels 
obliged  to  insist  upon  it,  by  whomsoever  violated  or 
ignored,  in  the  protection  of  its  own  citixens,  but 
is  also  deeply  interested  in  seeing  it  made  prac- 
ticable between  the  belligerents  themselves*  and  nolds 
itself  ready  at  any  time  to  act  as  the  common  friend 
who  may  be  privileged  to  suggest  a  way. 

In  the  meantime  the  very  value  which  this  Gov- 
ernment sets  upon  the  long  and  unbroken  friend- 
ship between  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  German  nation  impels  it  to  press  very  solemnly 
mon  the  Imperial  German  Government  the  neces- 
srty  for  a  scrupulous  observance  of  its  neutral  rights 
in  this  critical  matter.  Friendship  itself  prompts 
it  to  say  to  the  Imperial  Government  that  repeti- 
tion by  the  commanders  of  German  naval  vessels 
of  acts  in  contravention  of  those  rights  must  be 
regard^  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  effect  American  citizens,  as  deliberately 
unfriendly.  LANSING. 


A  series  of  conferences  at  Washington  in 
Nov  between  Secretary  Lansing  and  Count 
von     BernstorflF,    the    German    ambassador, 
failed  to  bring  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many near  an  early  settlement  of  the  issues 
which  grew  out  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lim- 
tania. 
See  also 
European    war — Naval    operations — ^In 
blockade    zone— lusitania,    destruc- 
tion of  the 

With  Great  Britain 

The  chief  points  made  in  the  American  note 
to  Great  Britain  made  public  Apr  5  on  the  re- 
cent Orders  in  Council  were: 

That  the  Orders  in  Council  seem  to  menace 
neutrals'  trade,  not  only  with  belligerents,  but 
with  each  other. 

That  the  United  States  assumes  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  deny  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  make  innocent  shipments  through 
neutral  territory  to  Germany. 

That  the  United  States  cannot  admit  that 
Great  Britain  has  any  right  to  interfere  with 
United  States  trade  beyond  the  plain  provisions 
of  international  law. 

^  That  for  the  United  States  to  admit  such  a 
right  would  be  a  clear  breach  of  neutrality 
toward  Germany. 

That  while  new  conditions  justify  a  new 
method  of  blockade,  it  is  still  practicable  to 
permit  free  commerce  by  the  United  States 
with  neutral  ports  inside  the  blockading  cor- 
don, subject  to  the  usual  rights  of  visit  and 
search. 

That  the  United  States  cannot  suppose  that 
Great  Britain,  because  the  procedure  of  its 
enemies  might  be  "tainted"  with  illegality, 
should  "wish  the  same  taint  to  attach  to  her 
own  actions." 

That  the  United  States  notes  with  satisfac- 
tion the  provisions  for  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  ustial  law  of  blockade,  and  assumes  that 
Great  Britain  will  issue  such  orders  to  her 
naval  commanders  as  will  prevent  the  full 
enforcement  of  the  illegal  features  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  will  impose  on  neutrals 
no  severity  greater  than  that  involved  in  an 
ordmary  blockade. 

That  the  United  States  will  expect  Great 
Bntain  to  be  prepared,  in  case  any  such  sever- 
ity should  be  inflicted,  to  make  full  reparation. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  what  the  government 
believed  to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  G^eat 
Britain's  attitude  toward  American  ships  and 
American  cargoes  in  other  neutral  bottoms,, 
detained  under  the  order  in  council,  the  For- 
eign Office  issued  an  explanatory  memoran- 
dum»  May  20. 

This  explanation  was  supplemented  by  a 
statement  that  cotton  cargoes,  which  the  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  purchase  under  the  cotton 
agreement,  had  all  been  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  actual  details  concerning 
the  payment  only  awaited  proof  of  ownership 
and  papers  showing  the  actual  contract  price 
It  was  explained  that  as  most  of  these  papers 
must  have  to  ooine  from  the  United  States, 
Uierc  would  still  be  some  unavoidable  delays 
before  the  owners  of  the  cotton  got  their 
money. 
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To  make  it  plain  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  re- 
cede from  any  position  taken  with  regard  to 
the  blockade  or  the  shipment  of  goods,  the 
War  Office  issued  the  following  statement, 
May  25,  with  reference  to  the  controversy  over 
cotton : 

"Arrangements  with  regard  to  the  shipments 
of  cotton  and  other  articles  of  commerce  were 
agreed  upon  between  representatives  of  the 
American  interests  concerned.  The  United 
States  were  in  no  sense  a  party  to  these  agree- 
ments, and  did  not  take  part  in  the  confer- 
ences. The  British  government  realizes  that 
these  unofficial  arrangements  do  not  involve 
the  United  States.  They  do  not  commit  either 
government  to  any  departure  from  the  views 
already  expressed  in  their  official  notes  re- 
garding the  declaration  of  March  i  and  the 
blockade  policy  adopted  to  give  effect  to  it." 

The  United  States  inquired  of  Great  Britain, 
May  25,  through  Ambassador  Page  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  British  Admiralty  notice, 
which  specified  that  neutral  vessels  must  ob- 
tain permission  to  take  the  northabout  route 
around  the  British  Isles  for  Scandinavian 
countries. 

Great  Britain,  June  2,  announced  its  willing- 
ness to  permit  exportation  of  sugar  beet  seed 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  announced  June 
12  that  all  owners  of  cotton  cargoes  on  ships 
stopped  by  the  British  had  been  paid  an  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent,  where  ownership  has  been 
established.  In  this  way  $295,000  already  had 
been  paid  out 

A  memorandum  from  Great  Britain  regard- 
ing the  American  cargoes  detained  in  English 
ports  was  made  public  at  the  Department  of 
State  June  24.  It  showed  that  the  English  had 
as  yet  no  intention  of  relinquishing  their  com- 
merical  blockade  of  Germany,  and  attempted  to 
show  that  the  American  shippers  had  been 
treated  as  fairly  in  each  case  as  the  circum- 
stances would  warrant. 


The  protest  of  the  United  States  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  British  Order  in  Coun- 
cil declaring  a  blockade  of  neutral  European 
ports  was  rejected  by  Great  Britain  in  three 
notes  made  public  by  the  State  Department 
At  the  same  time  the  department  gave  out  the 
text  of  the  American  note  of  July  15,  protest- 
ing the  seizure  of  the  Neches,  an  American 
ship,  out  of  Rotterdam,  with  a  cargo  of  Bel- 
gian goods,  and  the  recent  caveat,  which  al- 
ready had  been  printed. 

The  main  British  contention  in  the  notes 
concerning  the  Order  in  G>uncil  was  that  no 
principle  of  international  law  was  violated  by 
the  British  blockade.  It  was  held  that  there 
is  only  one  immutable  principle  underlying  the 
right  of  blockade,  namely,  that  of  "cutting  off 
by  effective  means  the  sea-borne  commerce  of 
the  enemy." 

Arbitration  was  suggested  as  a  last  resort 
if ^  the  American  government  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  decisions  of  the  British  prize  courts. 

The  British  Government,  Aug  30,  made  some 
concessions  in  the  enforcement  of  that  portion 


of  the  Order  in  Council  covering  shipments 
of  goods  of  German  or  Austrian  origin  via 
neutral  ports  to  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  informal  negotiations  by  the  foreign  trade 
advisers  of  the  State  Department  The  plan 
contemplated  the  perfection  of  facilities  for 
the  identification  at  Washington  of  goods 
owned  in  America,  bought  in  Germany,  but 
not  paid  for  before  March  i,  and  which  had 
been  held  up  at  Rotterdam. 

The  British  Embassy,  July  16,  began  the 
practice  of  making  payments  in  Washington 
for  detained  American  cotton  cargoes,  the 
identity  of  ownership  of  which  had  been  satis- 
factorily established. 

Formal  notice  that  the  United  States  held 
that  the  rights  of  Americans  who  had  cases 
before  British  prize  courts  rest  on  interna- 
tional law,  and  not  upon  various  British  or- 
ders-in-council  or  municipal  law,  was  given 
in  a  brief  statement  cabled  to  Ambassador 
Page  and  presented  by  him  July  17  to  the 
London  Foreign  Office.  Secretary  Lansing 
explained  that  this  communication  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  legal  caveat  generally  con- 
serving the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  whose  cases  were  about  to  be  tried 
by  English  prize  courts. 


The  U.  S.  State  Department,  Oct  i,  made 
public  a  note  from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Minister,  in  which  he  replied  to 
charges  that  the  British  blockade  was  working 
to  prevent  American  exports  to  neutral  coun- 
tries while  British  exports  to  the  same  coun- 
tries had  greatly  increased.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  admitted  that  British  exports  or  re-ex- 
ports of  many  commodities  to  the  neutral 
countries  had  increased  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
to  those  countries  of  German  sources  of  sup- 
ply, but  he  cited  figures,  many  of  them  taken 
from  official  American  documents,  to  show 
that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  increase  of 
American  goods  shipped  to  the  countries  under 
discussion  had  been  far  greater  than  the  Brit- 
ish increase. 


America's  long  considered  protest  against 
British  interference  with  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  was  dispatched 
to  London  Oct  23.  This  was  the  note  which 
ex-Secretary  Bryan  advocated  sending  at  the 
same  time  that  the  second  Lusitania  note  was 
dispatched  to  Berlin  in  June,  191 5.  President 
Wilson  declined  to  send  it  at  that  time  because 
of  the  possibility  that  the  United  States  might 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  bargaining  for  its 
rights  with  Germany  on  the  basis  of  its  atti- 
tude toward  Great  Britain.  With  the  clearing 
up  of  the  Arabic  case,  it  was  announced  at 
the  State  Department  that  the  note  to  Great 
Britain  would  go  forward. 

The  United  States  in  its  note  to  Great 
Britain,  made  public  in  Washington,  Nov  7, 
covering  exhaustively  British  interference 
with  American  trade  since  the  beginning  of 
the  European  war,  declared  that  the  so-called 
blockade  instituted  by  the  Allies  against 
enemy  countries  in  March  was  "ineffective, 
illegal  and  indefensive."  Notice  was  served 
that  the  American  government  could  not  ''sub- 
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mit  to  the  curtailment  of  its  neutral  rights/' 
and  could  not  'Vith  complacence  suffer  fur- 
ther subordination  of  its  rights  and  interests 
to  the  plea  that  the  exceptional  geographic 
position  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  re- 
quires or  justifies  oppressive  and  illegal 
practices." 

Ambassador  Page,  to  whom  the  note  was 
sent  by  special  messenger  for  delivery  to  the 
London  Foreign  Office,  was  instructed  by  Sec- 
retary Lansing  "to  impress  most  earnestly" 
upon  the  British  government  that  the  United 
States  "must  insist  that  the  relations  between 
it  and  his  Majesty's  government  be  governed, 
not  by  a  policy  of  expediency,  but  by  those 
established  rules  of  international  conduct  to 
which  Great  Britain  in  the  past  has  held  the 
United  States  to  account  when  the  latter  na- 
tion was  a  belligerent  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  national  existence."  Declaring  the  Unit- 
ed States  "unhesitatingly  assumes"  the  task  of 
championing  the  integrity  of  neutral  rights, 
the  note  proclaims  that  the  American  govern- 
ment will  devote  its  energies  to  the  task, 
exercising  always  an  impartial  attitude. 

—"White  book" 

What  has  come  to  be  known  popularly  as  the 
"White  Book"  of  the  United  States,  is  the  first 
volume  of  a  series  of  papers  and  notes  com- 
prising the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
State  Department  with  belligerent  governments 
relating  to  neutral  rights  and  commerce. 

In  it  is  printed  the  text  of  all  the  telegrams 
which  have  passed  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  governments  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  general  correspondence  with 
reference  to  restraints  on  commerce,  including 
the  important  notes  which  have  been  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  and 
Germany.  As  the  correspondence  develops 
additional  volumes  will  be  issued  by  the  State 
Department 


A  second  instalment  of  the  United  States 
government's  "White  Book"  was  issued,  Oct 
26k  by  the  State  Department.  It  gave  the  text 
of  important  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
the  belligerent  governments  of  Europe  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  instalment  in  May. 

— "Wilhelmina"  case 

With  the  sailing  of  the  Wilhelmina 
on  Ja  22  from  New  York  to  Germany 
the  question  of  food  being  contraband  came  up, 
the  Wilhelmina  being  the  first  food  laden  ship 
to  sail  for  Germany  since  the  opening  of  the 
war. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  announced  Feb 
5  that  in  view  of  Germany's  decision  to  con- 
fiscate all  foodstuffs  the  American  steamship 
Wilhelmina  which  carried  a  cargo  of  food 
supplies  for  Germany,  would  be  brought  be- 
fore a  prize  court. 

The  Wilhelmina  arrived  in  Falmouth,  Eng., 
Feb  9.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the 
shipment  of  foodstuffs  on  board  the  Wilhel- 
mina was  to  furnish  a  test  case  to  determine 
whether  American  vessels  bearing  food  prod- 
ucts which  are  to  be  used  by  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Germany,  may  be  stopped  by  the 
British    government   from   entering   German 


ports.  The  Wilhelmina  was  chartered  from 
the  Southern  Products  trading  company  of 
New  York  by  the  W.  T."  Green  commission 
company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  cargo  was 
consigned  to  the  branch  office  of  the  firm  in 
Hamburg. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  decided  Feb  10 
that  the  cargo  of  the  Wilhelmina  must  go 
through  a  prize  court.  The  ship  may  leave 
Falmouth  as  soon  as  the  cargo  is  dis- 
charged. 

In  presenting  an  argument  before  the  prize 
court  Mar  31  in  favor  of  requisitioning  the 
cargo  of  foodstuffs  of  the  American  steamer 
Wilhelmina,  the  Crown  Solicitor  introduced  a 
hitherto  unpublished  Order  in  Council  provid- 
ing that  the  Crown  might  requisition  any  neu- 
tral ship.  This  order  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  counsel  for  the  owners  of  the 
Wilhelmina^ s  cargo.  It  revised  Rule  29  of  the 
Prize  Court. 

It  was  officially  announced  Apr  13  that  the 
British  government  had  agreed  to  purchase  the 
cargo  of  the  American  steamer  Wilhelmina 
and  to  compensate  the  owners  for  loss.  The 
owners  accepted  the  government's  offer. 

Under  the  agreement  Great  Britain  agreed 
to  pay  the  price  the  owners  would  have  real- 
ized on  the  cargo  had  it  gone  to  Hamburg,  and 
also  to  compensate  the  owners  for  the  loss 
sustained  in  consequence  of  the  ship  being 
stopped.  The  government  will  also  pay  for 
delay  to  the  ship  so  far  as  this  has  been  caused 
by  the  British  authorities.  A  referee,  to  be 
named  by  Walter  H.  Page,  the  American 
Ambassador,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Secretary,  will  determine  the  total 
amount  of  the  payment  due  to  the  owners. 

The  owners  of  the  Wilhelmina  were  quot- 
ed in  the  DaUy  Mail  May  5  as  highly  pleased 
with  the  "handsome  and  generous  settlement 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  steamship's 
cargo."  The  owners  had  been  fully  indemni- 
fied and  had  received  not  only  the  full  value  of 
the  cargo  at  Hamburg  war  prices,  which 
were  more  than  double  those  at  English  ports, 
but  had  as  well  been  compensated  for  the 
time  lost  while  the  ship  was  held  up.  It  was 
understood  that  those  interested  in  the  WiU 
helmina^s  cargo  to  the  original  extent  of 
:£36,ooo  ($180,000),  had  received  approximate- 
ly i86,ooo  ($430,000}.  The  steamship  will  be 
overhauled  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 


The  British  Government,  June  29,  announced 
that  it  was  its  intention  to  pay  $100,000  as  the 
first  installment  in  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
the  owners  of  the  American  registered  steam- 
ship Wilhelmina,  which  was  seized  by  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  while  carrying  a  cargo  of  food- 
stuffs from  New  York  to  Germany. 

VATICAN,  THE 

The  Pope  (Ta  18)  ordered  prayers  for  peace 
in  every  Catholic  church  in  Europe  on  F7 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  on  Mr  21. 


On  the  6th  it  was  announced  that  the  prin- 
cipal belligerents  had  agreed  to  the  exchange 
of  permanently  disabled  prisoners  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  Pope  Benedict  XV. 
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Pope  Benedict's  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  the  warring  powers  to  ex- 
change invalid  prisoners  have  come  to  naught, 
Vatican  diplomats  reported  Feb  i.  All  the 
nations  to  whom  his  Holiness  addressed  pleas 
replied  that  invalid  or  badly  wounded  prison- 
ers might  reveal  important  military  secrets  if 
returned  to  their  homes. 


Pope  Benedict  proposed  (Feb  2)  to  the 
belligerent  powers  that  they  exchange  non- 
combatant  prisoners,  women,  children  and 
men  over  55  years  of  age.  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  accepted. 


"Pray  for  peace"  day  was  celebrated  Feb  7. 
Pope  Benedict  prayed  for  peace,  and  60.000 
worshippers  on  their  knees  in  St.  Peter's 
repeated  after  him  his  supplication  that  the 
war  might  be  speedily  ended.  The  pontiff 
stood  before  the  papal  altar  surrounded  by 
twenty-two  cardinals. 

Pope  Benedict  made  an  explicit  denuncia- 
tion of  submarine  attacks  on  merchant  vessels 
and  of  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  in  war- 
fare in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  dean 
of  the  Sacred  College,  published  May  26  in  the 
Osservatore  Romano,  the  Vatican  official 
or^n. 

The  Paris  paper  La  Liberti  published  June 
21  an  interview  with  Pope  Benedict  signed  by 
Louis  Latapie,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
staff  who  was  sent  to  Rome  to  ascertain  the 
Pontiff's  views  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
war.    M.  Latapie  quoted  the  Pope  as  saying : 

You  desire  that  I  should  condemn  every  crime  spe- 
cifically, but  each  of  your  accusations  is  accompanied 
by  a  rq>l^  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  institute  nere  a  continuous  discussioup  nor 
can  I  make  investigations  at  this  moment." 

"Is  it  necessary  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  has  been  violated?"  asked  the  cor- 
respondent. 

''That  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X"  the 
Pope  replied. 

"Is  it  not  known  by  all  that  many  priests  have  been 
taken  as  hostages  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  and 
shot?"  the  Ponti£f  was  asked. 

"I  have  received  from  Austrian  Bishops  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Russian  Arm^  has  also  taken  hostages 
from  among  the  Catholic  pnests,"  he  said,  "and  that 
the  Russians  on  one  occasion  pushed  before  them 
1500  Jews,  so  that  they  could  advance  behind  this 
living  barrier  thus  exposed  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 
The  Bishop  of  Cremona  has  informed  me  that  the 
Italians  have  already  taken  eighteen  Austrian  priests 
as  hostages."  . 

The  Pope  then  referred  to  the  sinking  of  the 
Luniania  and  is  quoted  by  the  correspondent  as  saying: 
"I  do  not  know  of  a  more  frightful  transaction.  What 
grief  to  see  in  our  generation  such  horrors!  I  have 
Uie  heart  of  a  father,  and  this  heart  has  been  torn. 
But  what  do  ]rou  think  of  the  blockade  which  constricts 
two  empires,  which  condemns  to  famine  millions  of 
innocents?  Is  that  inspired  also  by  feelings  entirely 
humane?"  ,  ,  , 

"I  was  promised  freedom  of  correspondence  uncon- 
trolled by  the  censor;  but  my  Secretary  of  State 
brought  me  this  morning  a  letter  from  the  Patriarch 
of  Venice  with  the  seals  broken.  At  the  Tribunal  of 
Penitence,  which  reals  only  with  private  affairs  con- 
cerning the  faithful,  who  submit  to  us  cases  of  indi- 
vidual conscience,  several  letters  have  been  received 
opened." 

Pope  Benedict's  interview  caused  a  greater 
sensation  throughout  the  Italian  nation  than 
any  other  event  since  Italy  entered  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  partial  denials  on  the  one 
hand  and  practical  acknowledgement  on  the 


other  at  the  Vatican,  the  Latapie  interview  was 
generally  believed  to  be  genuine. 

Pope  Benedict,  through  the  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  June  27,  for- 
mally approved  for  both  private  and  public 
use  a  remarkable  prayer  imploring  victory  for 
the  Italian  arms. 


.On  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  the  Pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
heads  of  the  belligerent  countries  urging 
peace. 

EVANS,  George  ["Honey  Boy  Evans"] 
"Honey  Boy"   Evans,  the  popular  minstrel, 
died  Mar  5,  aged  45. 

EXETER  ACADEMY 
See 
Phillips  Exetsr  Academy 

EXPLORATION 

Sii    subhead   Travel  and   exploration 
dir  names  of  individual  countries 

EXPLOSIONS 

Two  workmen  were  instantly  killed  in  an 
explosion  of  two  black  powder  mills  of  the 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (£.  1.)  Powder  G>m- 
pany  at  the  Upper  Hagley  Yards  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  Creek,  Aug  29. 

The  glazing  mill  of  the  American  Powder 
Company,  at  Acton,  Mass.,  which  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  had  been  work- 
ing to  its  capacity,  blew  up,  on  Aug  29.  It 
was  stated  that  work  on  large  orders  would  be 
probably  held  up  for  several  weeks.  The  mill 
had  been  closed  since  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th,  and  the  police  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  explosion  had  been  caused  with  intent  to 
cripple  the  plant. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  of  Aug.  six  ex- 
plosions or  fires  occurred  in  plants  in  this 
country  engaged  in  supplying  munitions  for 
the  Allies,  in  which  there  was  a  suspicion  of  an 
intentional  act  on  the  part  of  some  hostile  per- 
son. 


A  spark  from  a  workman's  hammer  ignited 
a  250-bafrel  tank  car  of  gasoline  at  Ardmore, 
Okla.,  and  two  city  blocks  were  raised  by  the 
resulting  explosion  and  the  fires  which  fol- 
lowed. Sept  22.  Forty-four  persons  were 
killed.  The  property  loss  was  estimated  at 
$5oo,ooa 

Two  arrests  were  made,  Oct  16,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  explosion  at  the  Aetna  Powder 
Compan/s  plant  at  Kane,  Pa.,  on  Oct  7,  in 
which  five  lives  were  lost,  one  man  seriously 
injured,  and  285,000  pounds  of  smokeless 
powder,  readv  for  shipment  to  Europe,  were 
destroyed  Both  prisoners,  Lewis  Subiskie, 
chief  electrician,  and  A.  Fronchotz,  his  assist- 
ant, were  of  German  descent  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  induced  by  German  emis- 
saries to  blow  up  the  plant. 

At  Birminp:ham,  Ala.,  four  men  were  killed 
and  four  injured  Oct  16  in  an  explosion  in 
the  new  by-product  plant  of  the  Tennessee 
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Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  at  Fairfield. 
The  explosion  occurred  in  a  valve  of  a  42- 
indi  gas  main  in  the  pump  house,  which  forces 
the  product  into  the  benzol  plant  adjoining. 
The  gas  ignited  shooting  the  flames  through 
the  building. 


Thirty-one  workmen  were  killed  and  six 
seriously  injured,  Nov  30,  in  an  explosion  of 
about  four  tons  of  black  powder  at  the  Upper 
Hagley  yard  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Com- 
pany at  Wilmington,  Del.  It  was  the  worst 
accident  that  had  occurred  in  any  of  the  com- 
pan3r's  plants  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There 
was  the  usual  rumor  afloat  that  some  outside 
agency  caused  the  explosion,  but  du  Pont  offi- 
cials said  that  there  was  not  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  hang  this  theory.^ 

There  had  been  eight  serious  explosions  of 
mysterious  origin  in  X)u  Pont  plants  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Altogether,  thirty-eight 
employees  had  been  killed.  Following  is  a  list 
of  explosions  since  Aug.,  1914: 

Aug  30,  1 91 4 — ^Powder  plant,  Pompkes  Lakes,  N.  J., 
explosion.     One  killed. 

Mar  6f  19 15 — ^Powder  plant,  Haskell,  N.  J.,  explo- 
sion.    Five  killed. 

May  15,  191^ — Stillhouse,  Carney's  Point,  N.  J., 
explosion.     Six  injured. 

June  26,  1915— Plant,  Wayne,  N.  J.,  explosion. 

Aug  X9,  191 5 — ^Plant,  Wilmington,  Del.,  explosion. 

Au**  S9,  191 5 — ^Plant,  Wilmington,  Dec.,  explosion. 
Two  killed.  ,   .        ^,    , 

Oct  13,  X915 — Powder  plant,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J., 
explosion.     Seven  injured. 

Nov  30,  xoi^ — ^Packing  house,  Wilmington,  Del., 
explosion.      Thirty-one   kuled,    six   injured. 

Agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
ordered  Dec  z  to  investigate  the  explosion. 

Detectives  in  the  employ  of  the  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company  Dec  16  ar- 
rested John  Swoboda,  known  also  as  Dr. 
Jacob  Swoboda  and  by  several  other  names,  a 
former  employe  of  the  powder  company  plsuit 
at  Penn's  Grove,  on  suspicion  that  he  knew 
something  about  the  recent  explosions  at  the 
plant,  especially  that  of  Nov  30.  The  tech- 
nical charge  on  whidi  Swoboda  was  held  was 
the  theft  of  goods  valued  at  $3  from  the 
powder  plant. 

Canada 

An  explosion,  which  was  generally  attributed 
by  officials  to  alien  enemies,  occurred  Nov  22 
in  the  plant  of  the  Canadian  Explosives  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  at  Nobel,  Ont.  Five  one-story 
buildings  used  for  the  storage  of  cordite,  whicn 
the  company  had  been  manufacturing  in  large 
quantities,  were  destroyed. 

See  also 
Canada— Pro-German  activities 

Prance 
Fifty-two  persons  were  reported  to  have 
been  killed  in  an  explosion  in  Paris,  Oct  20, 
in  a  munitions  factory,  while  one  hundred  or 
more  were  injured.  Many  of  the  victims  were 
women  workers  in  the  factory,  which  was 
wrecked,  as  were  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 
It  was  absolutely  denied  that  the  explosion 
was  the  work  of  spies. 


One  hundred  and  ten  persons  were  reported 
to  have  been  killed  in  an  explosion  in  the  Bel- 
gian munitions  factory  at  Havre,  Dec  11.  The 


exact  cause  of  the  explosion  was  not  deter- 
mined. 

Gerntany 

Destruction  of  a  large  ammunition  factory 
at  Halle,  Prussian  Saxony,  by  an  explosion, 
with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  lives,  was 
reported  in  a  message  from  Kolding,  Den- 
mark, to  Copenhagen,  Dec  5. 

EXPLOSIVES 

See  also 
Ammunition 

European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — Ammunition 
Petroleum — Rittman  process 
Trinitrotoluene 

Wood  pulp — Substitute  for  cotton  in  ex- 
plosives 

— Kaulosit  compound 

Swedish  Government  experts  in  Stockholm 
had,  according  to  advices  from  London,  Sept 
26,  invented  what  is  probably  the  most  power- 
ful explosive  in  the  world.  The  Superphoi- 
phate  Company,  in  conjunction  with  these  ex- 
perts, after  thorough  tests  was  convinced  that 
this  new  explosive  has  military  possibilitiet. 
It  will  be  especially  effective  for  use  in  shelli, 
large  quantities  of  which  had  been  ordered 
for  the  Swedish  army.  The  chief  ingredient 
used  in  the  new  process  is  called  kaiw>sit,  an 
extract  of  ammonium. 

—Production  of 

United  States 

The  total  production  of  explosives  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1914,  exclusive 
of  exports,  according  to  ngures  compiled  by 
Albert  H.  Fay,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
was  4!>o,25 1,489  pounds  or  225,126  short  tons, 
as  compared  with  500,015,845  pounds  or  250^- 
008  short  tons  for  1913.  The  production  for 
1914  was  segregated  as  follows:  black  pow- 
der, 206,099,700  pounds;  "high"  explosives 
other  than  permissible  explosives,  218,^53,971 
pounds;  and  permissible  explosives,  25,097,818 
pounds.  The  figures  represent  a  decrease  of 
23,839.831  pounds  of  black  powder;  23,932,573 
pounds  of  high  explosives,  and  1,987.952 
pounds  of  permissible  explosives,  as  com- 
pared with  1913,  The  quantity  of  permis- 
sible explosives  used  in  the  United  States  is 
larger  than  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 
In  1912  it  represented  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  explosives  produced,  and 
in  1914  57  per  cent  The  total  amount  of  ex- 
plosives used  for  the  production  of  coal 
m  1914  was  220,622,487  pounds,  of  which 
about  8.9  per  cent  was  of  the  permissible 
class  as  compared  with  9.5  per  cent  in  1913. 

In  the  year  1902  only  11,300  pounds  of  per- 
missible explosives  were  used  in  coal  mining, 
whereas  in  1913  the  quantity  so  used  was  21,- 
804,285  pounds,  as  compared  with  19,593,982 
pounds  in  19 14. 

— Raw  materials 

In  a  report,  made  public  in  Sept,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  on  coal  tar  products  used 
in  making  explosives  C  J.  Storm  says: 

'The  coal  tar  products  of  greatest  import- 
ance as  raw  materials  in  the  explosives  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  are  beiutne^  tol- 
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uene,  naphthalene  and  phenol  (carbolic  acid). 
These  materials  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  nitro-substitution  prod- 
ucts which  have  gradually  found  such  wide 
application  either  as  explosives  or  as  ingre- 
dients of  explosive  mixtures. 

*'The  nitrotoluenes  are  more  extensively 
used  in  the  explosives  industry  than  any  other 
nitro-substitution  compounds,  being  employed 
chiefly  for  sensitizing  certain  types  of  ammo- 
nium-nitrate explosives  and  for  lowering  the 
freezing  point  of  the  low-freezing  dynamites. 

"In  the  absence  of  exact  statistics  a  rough 
estimate  places  the  amount  of  the  various 
grades  of  nitrotoluenes  used  in  the  low- 
freezing  dynamites  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try in  1913  at  about  2,000,000  pounds,  while  in 
the  "permissible"  explosives  employed  in  coal 
mining  probably  250,000  potmds  of  the  same 
materials  were  used  during  the  same  year. 

"Pure  crystalline  trinitrotoluene  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  efficient  explosives  for  use  in 
explosive  shells,  torpedoes  and  mines,  and  is 
extensively  used  by  almost  every  important 
military  service,  including  that  of  this  coun- 
try. In  recent  years  it  has  also  come  into  use 
as  a  substitute  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mercury  fulminate  in  detonators  (blasting 
caps)  and  as  a  charge  for  detonating  fuse. 

"Picric  acid  (trinitrophenol)  and  certain  of 
the  picrates  are  highly  important  as  military 
shell  explosives.  The  acid  is  also  employed  in 
surgical  dressing  for  burns  and  wounds. 

"The  manufacture  of  these  componds  de- 
pends entirely  on  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  as  a 
raw  material. 

"The  possibilities  of  the  use  of  the  nitro- 
derivatives  of  coal  tar  products  in  explosives 
are  far  greater  than  is  indicated  by  this  brief 
summary.  Much  investigative  work  on  sudh 
compotmds  is  being  carried  on  in  this  country 
as  well  as  abroad,  from  which  important  de- 
velopments in  the  explosives  art  may  result. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  instituted  a  system- 
atic research  into  the  preparations  and  prop- 
erties of  these  nitro-substitution  compounds 
with  a  view  to  stud3ring  their  possibilities  in 
the  explosives  industry." 

—Wind  of 

From  an  article  in  The  Lancet  (London)  on 
"Nervous  Manifestations  Due  to  the  Wind  of 
Explosives,"  we  extract  the  following  para- 
graph, says  the  Literary  Digest,  Oct  9 : 

*The  numerous  cases  observed  in  the  war 
of  injuries  to  the  nervous  system  due  to  shell 
explosions  have  given  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  their  nature  and  mode  of  pro- 
duction. ...  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  Paris,  Paul  Ravaut  .  .  .  empha- 
sized the  part  played  by  'the  wind  of  the  ex- 
plosion.' The  possibility  of  injury  due  to 
*the  wind  of  the  bullet'  has  been  long  recog- 
nized, but  the  much  more  injurious  'wind  of 
the  explosion'  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
due  attention  and  has  been  neglected  for  the 
diagnosis  of  hysteria." 

Mr.  Ravaut  first  described  a  case  which  he 
observed  in  Nov,  1914.  A  man  was  carried 
to  the  ambulance  station  suffering  from  paralv- 
sis  with  anesthesia,  immediately  foUowmg  the 


explosion  of  a  big  shell  near  him.  There  was 
no  external  wound,  but  the  internal  fluids  were 
bloody.  In  other  similar  cases  there  were 
headaches,  deafness,  convulsions,  and  impair- 
ment of  the  mind. 

"Mr.  Ravaut  claimed  that  in  these  cases 
the  condition  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  showed 
that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  organic  lesions 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  presence  of  blood 
or  albumin  for  a  greater  or  less  period  repre- 
sented a  gamut  of  reactions  in  relation  with 
the  intensity  or  extent  of  the  lesion.  More- 
over, there  was  complete  parallelism  between 
the  evolution  of  the  symptoms  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fluid.  It  would  be  contradictory 
to  expect  the  human  organism  to  be  unaffected 
by  violent  explosions  which  produce  such  an 
effect  on  surounding  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate. Mr.  Ravaut  thinks  that  the  changes 
of  pressure  produced  by  explosions  cause 
hemorrhages  in  the  nervous  systems,  which 
were  proved  to  exist  in  the  first  case.  In  a 
case  reported  ...  by  Mr.  Sencert,  a  man  died 
soon  after  a  shell  exploded  near  him.  There 
was  no  external  wound,  but  the  necropsy 
showed  rupture  of  the  lungs,  and  hemorrhage. 
Similarly,  hemorrhages  in  connection  with  the 
nervous  and  urinaiy  systems  were  produced 
in  the  first  case.  Such  injuries  Mr.  Ravaut 
called  'internal  wounds.'  He  considered  them 
more  frequent  in  the  fighting-line  than  mani- 
festations of  hysteria." 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES 

See  also 
Prohibition — Georgia 
United  States — Treasury  Department 

— American   Express   Co. 

The  American  Express  Company  gave  out 
the  statement,  June  16,  that,  in  view  of  the 
active  trend  of  American  capital  and  American 
merchandise  toward  the  Orient,  tiie  company 
had  decided  to  add  to  its  'round-the-world 
chain  of  offices  by  establishing  branches  at 
Manila,  P.  I.,  and  at  Hong  Kong,  China. 

— Damages 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Feb  23, 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  holding  that 
the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  could  not 
be  held  liable  for  more  than  the  stated  nominal 
value  of  three  Pierce- Arrow  automobiles  ^$50 
each)  in  a  bill  of  lading  in  the  absence  of  a 
stipulated  actual  value  and  the  payment  of  the 
higher  rate  for  carriage. 

— Earnings 

Express  earnings  for  June  showed  an  in- 
crease over  June  of  1914,  says  a  statement  is- 
sued Oct  18  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Total  earnings  were  $7,048,084  in 
I9I5>  as  against  $6,357,034  in  1914.  Net  earn- 
ings  were   $966,575,   as   against  $264797. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30  the  net  earn- 
ings also  showed  an  increase,  while  the  gross 
earnings  showed  a  slight  decline.  The  gross 
in  1915  approximated  $75*450,247,  and  in  1914 
they  were  $78,552,914.  Expenses  of  opera- 
tion in  1915,  however,  were  only  $71,493,566, 
as  against  $76,361,121.  The  net  balance  in 
1914  was  only  $1,161,783.  In  1915  it  amounted 
to  $3,955,681. 
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The  falling  off  in  gross  revenues  was  at- 
tributed to  the  inroads  of  the  parcel  post,  the 
increase  in  net,  to  changes  in  operating 
methods.  The  figures  for  1914  include  the 
returns  of  the  United  States  Express  Com- 
pany, which  went  out  of  operation  in  1914. 

—Rates 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  in  Gilifor- 
nia  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company,  ap- 
proximately $750,000  a  year,  were  lopped  off, 
Feb  13,  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission, 
when  it  made  permanent  a  temporary  order 
reducing  rates  issued  a  year  ago.  The  order 
is  based  on  a  six  months'  test,  durmpf  which 
the  company  submitted  a  statement  of  its  earn- 
ings in  detail  between  the  points  affected. 
Minor  alterations  in  the  original  order  were 
made  on  the  same  showing. 


Formal  orders,  reopening  the  express-rate 
cases,  requested  in  the  petition  filed  Mar  16 
by  four  of  the  principal  express  companies, 
were  issued  Mar  20  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Hear- 
ings were  to  be  held  at  dates  to  be  named  later. 
Pending  such  hearings,  however,  no  changes 
in  rates  might  be  made. 

The  express  companies  contended  that  the 
first  year's  operation  under  the  new  low  rates 
prescribed  by  the  commission  had  brought  a 
deficit,  and  they  petitioned  for  a  readjustment 
which  would  produce  more  revenue. 

By  decision  rendered  in  July  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  granted  the  petition 
of  the  express  companies  for  a  modification  of 
the  commission's  original  rate  order  of  July 
24,  1913,  and  in  doing  so  accepted  the  plan  of 
the  express  companies  themselves  for  effecting 
modifications  in  the  original  order. 

By  these  modifications,  effective  on  Sept  i, 
the  companies  gain  an  estimated  increase  of 
3.68  per  cent  in  the  gross  revenues,  says  the 
Literary  Digest.  In  other  words,  on  a  basis 
of  $130,941,^60  of  gross  revenues,  for  twelve 
months,  which  was  the  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  January  31,  1915,  the  express  companies 
would  receive  an  additional  sum  of  $5,002,634. 

The  petitions  of  the  companies  requested 
that  the  commission's  order  be  so  modified  as 
to  increase  the  terminal  allowance  from  20 
cents  to  25  cents  per  shipment  and  reduce  the 
weight  allowance  from  25  cents  to  20  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  A  request  was  also  made 
for  certain  minor  additional  modifications  such 
as  the  commission  might  deem  proper. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  companies  that 
the  granting  of  such  a  modification  would  not 
change  the  rate  structure  or  the^  loo-potmd 
charge,  but  would  result  in  an  increase  of 
gross  revenues  for  the  principal  companies  of 
approximately  354  per  cent.  The  commission, 
in  its  order,  says  that  if  the  companies  "are 
operating  at  a  loss  under  rates  prescribed  by 
us,  and  it  clearly  appears  that  they  are,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  relief  promptly 
and  without  awaiting  the  result  of  another 
general  investigation  that  would  consume  two 
or  three  years.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
plan  proposed  will  not  result  in  rates  that  are 
unreasonable." 


In  reply  to  a  suggestion  from  a  Western 
State  commission  that  if  any  chanj^e  were  to 
be  made  in  express-rates  a  revision  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  rates  should  be  undertaken, 
the  commission  said: 

*The  investigation  which  resulted  in  our 
original  order  was  most  exhaustive.  The  pres- 
ent plant  has  given  very  general  satisfaction 
and  has  produced  but  little  complaint.  Peti- 
tioners have  co-operated  earnestly  and  fairly 
in  efforts  to  make  the  plan  a  success  and  to 
secure  uniformity  of  rates  for  State  and  inter- 
state business." 

In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  were  explained 
the  results  of  the  proposed  increases  on  first- 
class  shipments.  Certain  weights  would  differ 
slightly  from  the  figures  given,  due  to  the  dis- 
position of  fractions,  and  not  all  shipments 
over  85  pounds  would  be  increased,  but  other- 
wise the  following  would  be  the  results:  One 
to  five  pounds  each,  5  cents;  6  to  29  pounds 
each,  4  cents;  30  to  49  pounds  each,  3  cents; 
50  to  70  pounds  each,  2  cents ;  71  to  99  pounds 
each,  z  cent. 

These  figures  are  representative  of  the  in- 
crease on  first-class  trsiffic  only.  Second-class 
shipments  will  be  increased  75  per  cent,  of  the 
first-class  rates.  Substantially,  no  commodity 
rates  wiU  be  affected  by  the  increases.  Under 
the  plan  proposed,  the  distance  a  shipment  is 
hauled  has  no  bearing  on  the  proposed  increas- 
es in  rates  "except  in  so  far  as  tl^ey  may  be 
affected  by  the  casting  off  of  fractions  of  one- 
half  cent  or  the  addition  of  i  cent  when  the 
fraction  exceeds  one-half."  Other  points  are 
brought  out  as  to  the  commission's  decision :  ^ 
"By  actual  count  of  shipments  on  two  typi- 
cal days  for  each  express  company  in  191 5, 
the  petitioners  estimated  that  they  handled 
during  that  year,  in  interstate  movements  and 
in  the  States  where  the  interstate  scale  had 
been  adopted,  ii9f 544*943  first-class  and  20,- 
191,646  second-class  shipments,  each  less  than 
100  pounds  in  weight,  the  first-class  shipments 
being  61.66  per  cent,  and  the  second-class  1041 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  shipments. 
By  a  similar  method  they  estimated  the  aver- 
age weight  per  first-class  shipments  of  less 
than  100  pounds  to  have  been  21.36  pounds, 
and  per  second-class  shipments  of  less  than 
100  pounds  52.17  pounds  during  the  same 
period. 

**Using  these  average  weights^  for  first-  and 
second-class  shipments,  the  additional  revenue 
per  first-class  shipment  under  the  proposed 
plan  will  be  3.93  per  cent,  and  on  second-class 
1.79  cents.  At  the  additional  revenue  of  3.93c. 
per  first-class  shipment  of  less  than  100 
pounds,  the  119,544,043  shipments  handled  in 
the  year  191 5  would  have  yielded  an  estimated 
additional  revenue  of  $4,700,472;  and  at  an 
increase  of  1.79  cent  per  shipment  the  20,- 
191,646  second-class  shipments  of  less  than  100 
pounds  would  have  yielded  an  estimated  addi- 
tional revenue  of  $362,162,  or  a  total  estimated 
additional  revenue  from  both  classes  of  $5,- 
062,^. 

"The  petitioners'  gross  transportation  reve- 
nue for  the  year  191 5  was  $i3i,i73f670.  The 
estimated  increase  of  $5,062,634  would  give 
3.86%  increase  in  gross  revenue." 
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EXTORTION 

Forty-six  indictments,  naming  fifty-four  de- 
fendants, were  returned  in  Chicago,  Dec  3  as 
a  result  of  the  grand  jury's  inquiry  into 
alleged  labor  graft  They  charged  extortion, 
conspiracy  and  malicious  mischief.  The  ac- 
cused ranged  from  heads  of  local  labor  organ- 
izations and  small  plate  glass  manufacturers 
to  alleged  '"sluggers."  Evidence  presented  to 
the  grand  jury  purported  to  show  that  where 
contractors  or  property  owners  fell  out  with 
the  business  agents  of  the  unions,  the  win- 
dows of  their  places  of  business  would  be 
smashed  by  crews  which  travelled  about  in 
automobiles  for  the  purpose.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  victim,  to  stop  persecution,  had  to 
go  to  John  B.  Johnson's  saloon  on  the  west 
side,  where  the  alleged  extortioners  made 
their  headquarters,  and  settle.  Until  he  did 
so,  it  was  charged,  the  plate  glass  dealers  in- 
volved would  refuse  to  replace  broken  win- 
dows. 

ETSCHEN,  Premier 

Premier  Eyschen  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  died  Oct  11. 

F-4  (Submarine) 

The  American  submarine  F-4,  was  sub- 
merged Mar  25  two  miles  off  Honolulu  Har- 
bor. She  carried  a  crew  of  twenty-five  men, 
and  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Alfred  L.  Ede. 
The  flotilla  of  submarines  were  engaged  in 
target  practice.  Up  to  the  case  of  the  F-4 
this  country  has  had  no  accident  involving  the 
loss  of  a  submarine  and  the  death  of  the  crew. 
Grapplers  located  a  heavy  mass  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  missing 
submarine.  On  the  28th  the  heavy  body  was 
discovered  to  be  only  an  old  anchor.  The  F-^ 
was  said  to  have  been  definitely  located  on  the 
29th  and  parts  of  the  superstructure  brought 
to  the  surface.  It  was  then  said  to  be  water- 
logged. 

The  cruiser  Maryland  steamed  from  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  for  Honolulu  Apr  6,  to  take 
charge  of  the  raising.  She  carried  four  of 
the  navy  expert  divers  from  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  and  a  quantity  of  apparatus. 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate  Frank  Crilley  went  288 
feet  under  water  in  Honolulu,  Apr  14,  and 
walked  along  the  submarine  F-4.  He  found 
her  Ijring  in  a  smooth,  sandy  bottom,  with  no 
coral  growths  to  impede  hoisting  operations. 
She  lay  on  her  starboard  side,  her  bow  point- 
ing shoreward.  Two  parted  lines  were  found 
attached  to  the  craft.  The  superstructure  of 
the  submarine  was  caved  in,  and  the  hull  was 
filled  with  water,  probably^  from  seepage. 
Crilley  went  down  in  an  ordinary  diving  suit, 
and  the  recompression  chamber  designed  to 
reduce  pressure  on  the  diver  was  not  used. 
The  depth  reached  was  said  to  be  a  world's 
record. 

While  working  at  a  depth  of  200  feet.  Diver 
William  F.  Loughman  became  entangled  in 
the  lines  attached  to  the  lost  underwater  craft, 
on  Apr  7,  and  was  released  only  after  heroic 
efforts  lasting  nearly  four  hours. 

The  submarine  F-4,  was  raised  to  within 
108  feet  of  the  surface,  divers  reported  May  24. 
No  bodies  of  officers  or  crew  were  found  in 


the  forward  hold  of  the  vessel  when  a  diver 
entered  it  May  28.  The  diver  was  unable  to 
enter  the  middle  hold.  Exploration  of  the 
interior  was  halted  by  orders  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  bring  the  vessel  into  the  harbor  for 
examination,  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
sinking.  The  hulk  was  then  within  twenty- 
four  feet  of  the  surface. 

A  large  hole  in  the  side  of  the  submarine 
was  discovered  by  divers  May  28  at  the  point 
of  juncture  of  the  vessel's  forward  and  middle 
compartments.  Naval  officers  said  the  hole 
probably  was  caused  by  constant  pounding  of 
the  hulk  on  the  ocean  bed  in  the  heavy  seas  of 
the  last  few  days.  Another  theory  advanced 
was  that  the  hole  was  caused  by  an  explosion 
that  wrecked  the  submarine. 

After  it  had  been  raised  frdm  a  depth  of 
more  ^an  300  feet  to  within  24  feet  of  the 
surface,  further  salvaging  of  the  submarine 
F-4  had  to  be  suspended,  June  2,  on  account 
of  a  large  hole  in  the  shell  and  danger  of  the 
hulk  breaking  in  two.  Thirteen  descents  were 
made,  five  of  which  reached  a  depth  of  306 
feet,  a  new  world's  record. 

Two  pontoons,  specially  constructed  to  raise 
the  F'4,  were  placed  over  the  submarine,  and 
six  chains  passed  under  the  wreck,  Aug  28. 
The  F'4  was  refloated  Aug  29  and  towed  to 
the  quarantine  station  in  Honolulu  Bay. 

A  feat  unknown  in  marine  annals  was  ac^ 
complished  in  raising  the  F'4,  A  statement 
issued  by  the  Navy  Department,  Aug  31,  said 
that  so  far  as  could  be  discovered  no  vessel 
had  ever  before  been  raised  from  such  a  depth 
(300  feet). 

The  lifting  appliances  were  fitted  on  two 
large  mud  scows,  rented  from  a  local  company. 
These  scows  had  vertical  wells  through  them, 
up  which  the  lifting  lines  could  be  led.  The 
decks  were  strengthened  around  the  wells,  and 
some  large  sugar-mill  shafts,  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  were  secured  over  them  horizontally, 
in  heavy  bearings,  the  lifting  cables  being 
wrapped  around  Siem,  thus  making  horizontal 
windlasses.  To  rotate  these  shafts,  large 
spools,  some  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  were 
fitted  on  their  ends,  and  cables  wrapped  around 
them  were  unwound,  as  required  by  steam 
power.  The  dead  weight  to  be  lifted  was  about 
250  tons,  and  four  sets  of  slings  were  used,  the 
loop  of  each  set  being  swept  under  the  boat, 
and  the  two  ends  led  up  and  wound  on  the 
sixteen-inch  shafts.  The  task  of  sweeping  the 
slings  under  the  submarine  and  then  bringing 
the  endi  to  the  lifting  appliances  was  extremely 
difficult 

A  number  of  bodies  of  the  twenty-two  men 
who  perished  were  found,  Aug  31,  entangled 
in  the  wreckage  of  the  interior. 

The  preliminarv  investigation  into  the  cause 
of  the  sinking  of  the  F'4  resulted  in  a  report 
to  the  Navy  Department,  Aug  31,  which  as- 
serted that  all  four  of  the  submarines  of  the 
F  class,  including  the  F'4,  had  inherent  faults, 
and  were  difficult  to  keep  in  repair. 

Secretary  Daniels  Sept  17  ordered  all  sub- 
marines  of  the  F-4  type  out  of  commission 
until  a  thorough  examination  of  tiiem  could 
be  made.  His  action  was  taken  upon  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  investigiating 
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the  sinking  of  the  F'4  at  Honolulu  on  Mar  25, 
which  ascribed  the  disaster  to  a  battery  ex- 
plosion. 

With  full  military  honors  the  bodies  of 
fourteen  unidentified  victims  of  the  sinking 
of  the  submarine  F'4  were  buried  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sept  28.  There  were  twenty-one  men  aboard 
the  F'4  when  she  sank.  The  bodies  of  three 
were  never  recovered.  Four  of  the  bodies  re- 
covered were  identified  and  buried  elsewhere. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  made 
public  at  the  Navy  Department  Oct  27,  showed 
that  the  primary  cause  of  the  disaster  was  the 
corroded  condition  of  lead  lining  in  the  bat- 
tery tanks,  and,  in  consequence,  of  rivets  in 
the  port  wall  of  the  forward  battery  steel 
tank.  Water  was  thus  allowed  to  enter  parts 
of  the  battery  and  to  produce  chlorine  gas, 
which  exploded  violently,  admitting  water  in 
large  quantities.  Every  possible  remedy  was 
resorted  to  by  the  crew,  but  owing  to  the 
defective  diving  apparatus,  the  tendency  to 
lunge  forward  and  downward  could  not  be 
overcome.  The  crew  manipulated  the  rudders 
and  propellers,  and  tried  to  blow  the  water 
from  the  tanks,  but  the  plunging  continued. 
All  of  the  crew  who  could  took  refuge  in 
the  engine  room,  closing  the  water-tight  doors. 
There,  it  is  believed,  they  lived  for  some  time 
after  the  bottom  was  reached,  but  the  pressure 
finally  caused  the  engine  room  bulkheads  to 
give  way. 

FABREy  Jean  Henri 

Jean  Henri  Fabre,  the  entomologist,  died  at 
Orange,  France,  Oct  11.  He  was  born  in 
France  in  1823. 

FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION 

All  records  for  efficient  construction  were 
broken,  says  the  Independent,  Oct  4,  in  the 
building  of  the  munition  plant  built  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.  under  the  direction 
of  Samuel  Vauclain,  its  vice-president,  at 
North  Eddystone,  Pa.,  some  fifteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  The  plant,  or,  rather,  plants, 
for  there  are  two  buildings,  the  one  completed 
and  the  other  still  under  construction  at  the 
time  of  writing,  were  leased,  the  first  to  the 
Remington  Arms  Co.  and  the  second  to  the 
Eddystone  Ammunition  Co.,  a  Baldwin  corpo- 
ration, the  buildings  to  revert  to  the  Baldwin 
Co.  at  tiie  close  of  the  war. 

Ground  for  the  Remington  plant  was  broken 
May  8,  the  tract  on  which  it  was  built  being 
occupied  by  three  houses  and  barns  and  a 
number  of  trees.  Three  months  later  the 
factory  was  in  operation,  though  its  maxi- 
mum efficiency  would  not  be  reached  for  a 
year. 

The  Remington  building  covers  15.03  acres, 
is  composed  of  13  units  and  has  37.72  acres  of 
floor  space ;  the  Eddystone  Ammunition  build- 
ing covers  14JB  acres,  has  3  units  and  1,296.250 
sq.  ft  of  floor  space.  Both  buildings  are  built 
'  with  hollow  tiles  sides,  reinforced  concrete 
tile  roof  and  glass  to  the  limit  of  practicabil- 

The  complexities  of  the  problem  were  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  buildings  were 
being  constructed  for  a  twofold  use.     The 


Remington  building  had  to  have  place  in  its 
plants  for  four  bull  towers,  to  illustrate,  each 
ultimately  to  have  three  electric  cranes,  for 
use  in  hydraulic  boiler  riveting.  And  all  floors, 
or  nearly  all.  that  the  Remington  Company 
were  to  use,  had  to  be  installed  with  eye  to  the 
ultimate  aim  of  making  these  buildings  into 
boiler,  machine  and  other  kinds  of  Baldwin 
shops.  As  an  illustration  of  what  such  dual 
planning  entails,  one  needs  but  turn  to  the 
vital  question  of  lightinti'  all  those  interme- 
diate floors  that  were  to  be  installed  for  the 
first  tenant  This  question  was  solved  bv  the 
use  of  huge  bays  and  by  the  arrangement  of 
having  two  or  three  floors  alternate  with  but 
one  floor. 

FANCIULLI,  Francesco 

Francesco  Fanciulli,  the  New  York  band 
conductor  and  composer,  died  July  17  aged  62. 

FARGO,  James  Congdel 

James  Congdel  Fargo,  a  pioneer  in  the  i  :- 
press  business  in  this  country,  died,  Feb  8,  at 
his  home  in  New  York,  aged  85. 

FARMS  AND  FARMING 

'See 

Agriculture 

FASTING 

By  drinking  a  glass  of  buttermilk.  Mar  23, 
James  Robinson,  inmate  of  the  county  infirm- 
ary at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  was  said  to  have  ended 
a  fast  that  stands  as  a  world's  record,  one  of 
fifty-seven  days.  During  his  fast,  Robinson 
lost  about  a  hundred  pounds.  Although  weaJc, 
his  physical  condition  was  good. 

FAY,  Robert 
See 
European   war  —  United   States,  Rela- 
tions  WITH— Pro-German  activities — 
Fay,  Robert,  case 

FEDERAL  DYESTUFF  AND  CHEMICAL 
CO. 

The  Federal  Dyestuff  and  Chemical  Com- 

fany  of  New  York,  with  a  capitalization  of 
15,000,000  was  incorporated  in  Dover,  Del., 
Oct  4  to  "purchase,  take  over,  own,  and  lease 
all  kinds  of  mining  rights  and  metalliferous 
lands,  to  produce  and  carry  on  a  business  of 
treating,  refining,  selling,  and  dealing  in  and 
with  cotton  fibres  and  salt  solutions  for  the 
manufacture  of  dyestuffs  of  all  kinds."  The 
inconvenience  to  the  dyeing  industry  owing 
to  the  European  War,  and  due  to  the  domin- 
ating position  held  for  so  many  years  by  Ger- 
man manufacturers  of  artificial  coal-tar 
colors,  will,  it  is  believed,  bt  ended  even  after 
normal  conditions  are  restored  in  Germany, 
by  the  active  manufacture  of  dyestufiFs  in  the 
United  States,  properly  safeguarded  from  un-» 
fair  foreign  competition. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

See 
Unemployment 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
See 
Banks  and  banking— Federal  Reserve 

BOASD 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

See 
Banks    and    banking — Federal   reserve 

BANKS 

Cotton — Federal  aid  to  growers 
Labor's  National  Peace  G)uncil 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
held  their  first  formal  hearing,  June  3,  in  New 
York  City. 

The  commission  heard  suggestions  for  modi- 
fying anti-trust  legislation,  in  order  to  allow 
American  business  to  adjust  itself  to  meet 
foreign  rivals  outside  United  States  on  equal 
terms. 

"Rules  of  Practice"  before  the  commission 
were  made  public  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June 
25.  They  had  been  drafted  very  much  along 
the  lines  of  the  rules  of  practice  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  except  that 
they  provide  that  only  the  Trade  Commission 
can  institute  formal  complaint  against  any 
business  firm  or  corporation.  Any  person, 
partnership,  corporation  or  association  may 
apoly  to  the  commission  to  institute  a  proceed- 
ing in  respect  to  any  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
law,  but  such  applications  are  to  be  purely  in- 
formal. 

Joseph  E  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, said,  June  28,  that  the  Commission  would 
be  forced  to  retrench  because  of  lack  of  appro- 
priations 

The  Trade  Commission,  together  with  prac- 
tically every  other  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Congress 
at  the  previous  session,  when  by  reason  of  the 
economy  crusade  every  possible  reduction  in 
governmental  appropriations  was  made  regard- 
less of  consequences.  The  small  appropriations 
will  prevent  the  Commission  from  engaging  in 
many  important  cases  involving  a  large  amount 
of  field  work  by  special  agents. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  rules  of 
practice  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion: 

Z. — SESSIONS. 

The  Principal  office  of  the  Commission  at  Washings 
ton,  D.  C,  is  open  each  busines  day  from  9  a.  m.  to 
4.30  p.  m.  The  Commission  may  meet  and  exercise  all 
its  powers  at  any  other  place,  and  may,  by  one  or  more 
of  Its  members,  or  by  such  examiners  as  it  may  desig- 
nate, prosecute  any  inquiry  necessary  to  its  duties  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Sessions  of  the  Commission  for  hearinjr  contested 
proceedings  will  be  held  as  ordered  by  the  Commission. 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transae- 
business  day  at  xo.30  a.  m.  Three  members  of  the 
office  of  the  Commission  at  Washington.  D.  C.,  on  each 
ness,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  will  be  held  at  the 
making  orders  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  buai- 

Sessions  of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
tion  of  business.         • 

All  orders  of  the  Commission  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Secretary. 

n. — COMPLAINTS 

Any  person,  partnership,  corporation  or  association 
may  apply  to  the  Commission  to  institute  a  proceeding 
in  respect  to  an^  violation  of  law  over  which  the  Com- 
mission  has  jurisdiction. 

Such  application  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  or  in 
behalf  of  the  applicant,  and  shall  contain  a  short  and 
simple  statement  of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged 
violation  of .  law  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
applicant  and  pf  the  party  complained  of. 

The  Commission  shall  investigate  the  matters  com- 
plained of  in  such  application,  and  ^  if  upon  investiga^ 
tion  it  shall  appear  to  the  Commission  ttiat  there  is  a 
violation  of  law  over  which  the  Commission  has  juris- 


diction, the  Commission  shall  issue  and  serve  upon 
the  party  complained  of  a  complaint  stating  its  charges 
and  containing  a  notice  of  a  hearing  upon  a  day  and 
at  a  place  therein  Axed  at  least  40  aays  after  the  ser- 
vice of  said  complaint. 

ZXI. — ^ANSWEKS 

Within  thirty  days  from  the  service  of  the  complaint, 
unless  such  time  oe  exteuded  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  defendant  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
an  answer  to  the  complaint.  Such  answer  shall  contain 
a  short  and  simple  statement  of  the  facts  which  con- 
stitute the  ground  of  defense.  It  shall  specifically 
admit  or  deny  or  explain  each  of  the  facts  alleged 
in  the  complaint,  unless  the  defendant  is  without 
knowledge,  in  which  case  he  shall  so  state,  such  state- 
ment operating  as  a  denial.  Answers  in  typewriting 
must  be  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  on  paper  not 
more  than  8^  inches  wide  and  not  more  than  zi 
inches  long,  and  weighing  not  less  than  z6  pounds  to 
the  ream,  folio  base,  Z7  by  2a  inches,  with  left-hand 
margin  not  less  than  1'^  inches  wide,  or  they  may  be 

grinted  in  zo  or  la-point  type  on  good  unglazed  paper 
inches  wide  by  zo^  inches  long,  with  inside  margins 
not  less  than  z  inch  wide. 

IV. — SERVICB 

Complaints,  orders  and  other  processes  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  served  by  anyone  duly  authorized  by 
the  Commission,  either  (a>  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  person  to  be  served,  or  to  a  member  of  the 
partnership  to  be  served,  or  to  the  president,  secretary, 
or  other  executive  officer,  or  a  director,  of  the  cozpora- 
tion  or  association  to  be  served;  or  (b)  by  leaving  a 
copy  thereof  at  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business 
of  such  person^  partnership,  corporation  or  association; 
or  (c)  by  registering  and  mailing  a  copy  thereof  ad- 
dressed to  such  person,  partnership,  corporation  or 
association  at  his  or  its  principal  omce  or  place  of 
business.  The  verified  return  by  the  person  so  serving 
said  complaint,  order  or  other  process,  setting  fortn 
the  manner  of  said  service,  shall  oe  proof  of  the  same, 
and  the  return  post  office  receipt  for  said  complaint* 
order  or  other  process,  registered  and  mailed  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  proof  of  the  service  of  the  same. 

V. 1 NTEXVENTION 

Any  person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association 
desiring  to  intervene  in  a  contested  proceeding  shall 
make  application  in  writing,  setting  out  the  grounds 
on  which  he  or  it  claims  to  be  interestal.  The  Com- 
mission may,  by  order,  permit  intervention  by  counsel 
and  upon  such  terms  as  it  shall  deem  just. 

Applications  to  intervene  must  be  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  on  paper  not  more  than  8^  inches 
wide  and  not  more  than  11  inches  long,  and  weighing 
not  less  than  z6  pounds  to  the  ream,  zolio  base,  Z7  by 
22  inches,  with  left-hand  margin  not  less  than  z^ 
inches  wide,  or  they  may  be  printed  in  10  or  zs-point 
type  on  good  unglazed  paper  8  inches  wide  by  10^ 
inches  long,  with  inside  margins  not  less  than  z  inch 
wide. 

VI.^-CONTINUANCBS  AND  EXTENSIONS  OF  TIMS 

Continuances  and  extensions  of  time  will  be  granted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 

VII. — WITNESSES  AND  SUBPOENAS 

Witnesses  shall  be  examined  orally,  except  that  for 
good  and  exceptional  cause  for  departizig  from  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  Commission  may  permit  their  testimony 
to  be  taken  by  deposition. 

Subpoenas  requiring  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
from  any  place  in  the  united  States  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing  may  be  issued  by  any  member  of 
the  Commission. 

Subpoenas  for  the  production  of  documentary  evi- 
dence (unless  directed  to  issue  bv  a  Commissioner 
upon  his  own  motion)  will  issue  only  upon  application 
in  writing,  which  must  be  verified  and  must  specify, 
as  near  as  may  be,  the  documents  desired  and  the  facts 
to  be  proved  by  them. 

Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileagre  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  witnesses 
whose  depositions  are  taken,  and  the  persons  taking 
the  same,  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees 
as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

VIII. — ^DEPOSITIONS   IN   CONTESTED   PBOCBBDXNGS 

The  Commission  may  order  testimony  to  be  taken  by 
deposition  in  a  contested  proceeding. 

Depositions  may  be  taken  before  any  person  detig* 
nated  by  the  Commis^on  and  having  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths. 
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Any  party  desiring  to  take  the  deposition  of  a 
witness  shall  make  application  in  writing,  setting  out 
the  reasons  why  such  deposition  should  be  taken,  and 
stating  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  name 
and  post  office  address  of  the  person  before  whom  it 
is  desired  the  deposition  be  taken,  the  name  and  post 
ofSce  address  of  the  witness,  ana  the  subject  matter 
or  matters  concerning  which  the  witness  is  expected 
to  testify.  If  good  cause  be  shown,  the  Commission 
will  make  and  serve  upon  the  parties,  or  their  attor- 
neys,  an  order  wherein  the  Commission  shall  name  the 
witness  whose  deposition  is  to  be  taken  and  specify 
before  whom  the  witness  is  to  testify,  but  such  time 
and  place,  and  the  person  before  whom  the  deposition 
is  to  be  taken,  so  specified  in  the  Commission's  order, 
may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  those  named  in  said 
application  to  the  Commission. 

The  testimony  of  the  witness  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  officer  before  whom  the  deposition  is 
taken,  or  under  his  direction,  after  which  toe  deposi- 
tion shall  be  subscribed  by  the  witness  and  certified  in 
usual  form  by  the  officer.  After  the  deposition  hai 
been  so  certified  it  shall,  together  with  a  copy  thereof 
made  by  such  officer  or  under  his  direction,  be  for- 
warded by  such  officer  under  seal  in  an  envdope 
addressed  to  the  Commission  at  its  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Upon  receipt  of  the  deposition  and  copy 
the  Commission  shall  file  in  the  record  in  said  pro- 
ceeding such  deposition  and  forward  the  copy  to  the 
defendant  or  the  defendant's  attorney. 

Such  depositions  shall  be  tvpewritten  on  one  side 
onlv  of  the  paper,  which  shall  oe  not  more  than  8  $4 
inches  wide  and  not  more  than  xi  inches  long  and 
weighing  not  less  than  i6  pounds  to  the  ream,  folio 
base,  17  by  22  inches,  with  left-hand  margin  not  less 
than  iVi  inches  wide. 

No  deposition  shall  be  taken  except  after  at  least  6 
days'  notice  to  the  parties,  and  where  the  deposition 
is  taken  in  a  foreign  country  such  notice  shall  be  at 
least  x{  days. 

No  deposition  shall  be  taken  either  before  the  pro> 
ceeding  is  at  issue,  or,  unless  under  special  circum- 
stances and  for  gooci  cause  shown,  within  10  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  hearing  thereof  assigned  by  the 
Commission,  and  where  the  deposition  is  taken  in  a 
foreign  country  it  shall  not  be  taken  after  30  days 
prior  to  such  aate  of  hearing. 

XX. ^DOCUBCENTAXY    IVIOENCS 

Where  relevant  and  material  matter  offered  in  evi- 
dence is  embraced  in  a  document  containing  other 
matter  not  material  or  relevant  and  not  intended  to 
be  put  in  evidence,  such  document  will  not  be  filed, 
but  a  copy  only  of  such  relevant  and  material  matter 
shall  be  filed. 

X. — BRIEFS 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  briefs  may  be  filed  at  the 
close  of  the  testimony  in  each  contested  proceeding. 
The  presiding  Commissioner  or  examiner  shall  fix  the 
time  within  which  briefs  shall  be  filed  and  service 
thereof  shall  be  made  upon  the  adverse  parties. 

All  briefs  must  be  fUed  with  the  secretary  and  be 
accompanied  by  proof  of  service  upon  the  adverse 
parties.  Fifteen  copies  of  each  brief  snail  be  furnished 
tor  the  use  of  the  Commission,  unless  otherwise 
ordered. 

Application  for  extension  of  time  in  which  to  file  any 
brief  shall  be  by  petition  in  writing,  stating  the  facts 
upon  which  the  application  rests,  wnich  must  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  at  least  s  days  before  the  time 
for  filing  the  brief. 

Every  brief  shall  contain,  in  the  order  here  stated: 

fi)  A  concise  abstract,  or  statement  of  the  case. 

(a)  A  brief  of  the  argument,  exhibiting  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  points  of  fact  or  law  to  be  aiscussed,  with 
the  reference  to  the  pages  of  the  record  and  the 
authorities  relied  upon  in  support  of  each  point. 

Every  brief  of  more  than  ten  pa^es  shall  contain  on 
its  top  fly  leaves  a  subject  index  with  page  references, 
the  subject  index  to  be  supplemented  by  a  list  of  all 
cases  referred  to,  alphabetically  arranged,  together  with 
references  to  pages  where  the  cases  are  cited. 

Briefs  must  be  printed  in  10  or  12-point  type  on 
mod  unglazed  paper  8  inches  hy  10^^  inches,  with 
inside  margins  not  less  than  x  inch  wide,  and  with 
double-leaded  text  and  sinfle-leaded  citations. 

Oral  arguments  will  be  nad  only  as  ordered  by  the 
Commission. 

XX. — ^ADDEESS  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

All  communications  to  the  Commission  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C«t  unless  otherwise  specifically  directed. 

A  tour  of  investigation  to  cover  the  middle 
West  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  South  b^ 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  began  in  Chi- 


cago July  19.  The  commission  will  travel 
for  nearly  two  months  completing  its  in- 
quiry into  the  export  trade  situation.  Dur- 
ing the  tour  the  commission  will  hold  closed 
hearings  at  various  points  on  informal  com- 
plaints which  have  been  filed  charging  busi- 
ness concerns  with  "unfair  competition."  From 
Chicago  the  commission  will  go  to  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis  and  oth- 
er cities  of  the  middle  West.  Later  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  export  cities  of  the 
Pacific  coast — Spokane,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego. 
See  also 
United  States — Deft,  op  Commercb-* 
Annual  report 

FERDINAND  I,  Czar  of  Bulgaria 

The  Osservatore  Romano,  the  Vatican  organ, 
printed,  Apr  21,  correspondence  from  Sofia 
telling  of  the  reconsecration  of  Czar  Ferdinand 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  excommuni- 
cated him  when  he  permitted  his  son,  Prince 
Boris,  the  heir  apparent,  to  join  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church.  Bulgaria's  constitution  requires 
the  "overeign  to  embrace  the  orthodox  faith, 
but  Ferdinand  was  permitted  to  remain  a 
Catholic.  Prince  Boris,  born  in  1894,  was 
admitted  to  the  Greek  Church  in  1896. 

See  also 
Bulgaria 

FERGUSON,  Harvey  B. 

Harvey  B.  Ferguson,  former  Congressman 
from  New  Mexico,  died  June  10,  aged  67. 
FERRIS,  Woodbrldge  N. 

See 
Michigan 

FERTIAULT,  Fransois 

Francois  Fertiault,  dean  of  the  Society  of 
French  Authors,  died  in  Paris  Oct  6  at  the 
age  of  102. 

FERTILIZERS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Bulletin 
149,  issued  Jan  26th,  discusses  the  manurial 
value  of  radio-active  substances  o£Fered  for 
sale  as  stimulants  to  growing  crops.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  discussion  sets  forth  (i)  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  radium  which^  can  exist 
in  the  uranium  residues  is  3  parts  in  100,000; 
(2)  that  the  intensity  of  the  radium  ravs  is 
hmited  by  the  quantity  of  radium  present ;  (3) 
that  all  rays  must  exceed  in  intensity  or  con- 
centration a  certain  limit  to  produce  results; 

(4)  that  radium  is  worth  $120,000  a  gramme; 

(5)  that  the  activity  of  radium  or  any  radio- 
active element  cannot  be  increased  by  any  treat- 
ment whatever.  The  report  concludes  that  it 
"seems  impossible  that  radium  or  any  of  its 
products  can  have  any  economical  application 
as  fertilizer  in  general  farming  .  .  .  since  the 
radium  already  in  the  soil  is  about  100  times 
more  than  is  present  in  the  so-called  radio- 
active manures." 


German  farmers  can  find  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cyanimide,  Professor 
Gerlach  announced  to  the  German  A^icul- 
tural  Society  in  Berlin,  Sept  18.  Experiments 
had  shown,  said  the  professor,  that  sulphate 
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of  ammonia  produces  on  an  average  89  per 
cent  of  the  effect  of  nitrate,  of  soda  and  cyani- 
mide  76  per  cent  He  estimated  the  produc- 
tion of  cyanimide  in  German  factories  at  I20r 
000  tons  yearly,  and  said  that  German  farmers 
must  use  nitrogen  fertilizer  liberally,  since 
it  returns  sixfold  its  weight  in  highly  digestible 
albumens. 

FESSENDEN  OSCILLATOR 

One  of  the  European  powers  is  said  to  have 
determined  to  equip  its  battleships  with  an 
electric  oscillator,  the  invention  of  Professor 
R.  A.  Fessenden,  an  American  electrical  engi- 
neer. "The  Fessenden  oscillator,"  says  Mr. 
Cleveland  Moffett  in  the  American  Magazine, 
"is  a  submarine  sounding  apparatus  that  can 
send  its  signals  through  the  water,  not  through 
the  air,  one  result  being  that  these  signals 
travel  more  swiftly  than  they  would  through 
the  air,  since  sound  moves  through  water  at 
the  rate  of  4400  feet  per  second,  while  through 
the  air  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  only  iioo  feet 
a  second.  This  system  of  submarine  signal- 
ling is  really  a  kind  of  water  wireless." 

The  inventor  is  convinced  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  transmit  these  underwater  signals, 
using  the  regulation  Morse  code,  over  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles.  A  battleship 
equipped  with  the  instruments  could  talk  with 
its  own  submarines  when  they  were  miles 
away  and  direct  their  movements  against  an 
enemy's  vessels.  Oscillators  are  already  in- 
stalled on  the  American  dreadnoughts  IVyom- 
ing,  Utah,  Delaware  and  Florida,  and  the  sub- 
marines of  the  "D"  class. 

A  vessel  would  need  two  of  the  instruments, 
one  on  either  side,  which  would  enable  an 
officer  to  determine  the  direction  from  which 
the  signal  came.  The  battleship  would  be 
able  to  tell  within  a  few  degrees  the  position 
of  the  submarine.  This  would  be  made  pos- 
sible by  a  distance  indicator  with  a  dial  gradu- 
ated in  thousands  of  yards.  The  oscillators 
are  placed  forward  of  amidships  and  are  sub- 
merged three  or  four  fathoms. 

FIELD,  Marshall,  3d. 

Marshall  Field,  3d,  son  of  the  late  Marshall 
Field,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Mar- 
shall, daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Marshall, 
New  York  City,  were  married,  Feb  6,  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Field,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Mar- 
shall Field,  Chicago's  merchant  masnate,  will 
inherit  three-fifths  of  the  Marshall  Feld  estate, 
about  $60,000,000,  when  he  is  50  years  old. 

FINANCE. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  arranged  on 
Ja  13  for  a  shipment  of  $200,000  from  London 
in  French  coin.  This  was  described  as  a  spe- 
cial transaction  but  it  was  taken  as  a  sign 
that  London  would  not  raise  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  a  gold  movement  this  way.  The  gold 
was  in  no  sense  released  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  Bank  might  easily  have  prevent- 
ed its  being  picked  up  in  the  market,  if  it  had 
cared  to  bid  nigh  enough  for  the  lot  of  French 
coin. 

Additional  gold  from  China  to  the  amount 
of  $280,000,  was  received  at  San  Francisco  in 
January  for  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  making  a  total  import  from  this 


source  of  $3,230,000.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
time  that  gold  has  ever  been  imported  from 
China,  although  there  have  been  both  exports 
and  imports  between  this  cotmtry  and  Japan.  It 
also  the  first  importation  of  gold  from  any- 
where since  the  war  began,  widi  the  exception 
of  the  small  flow  back  and  forth  across  the 
Canadian  border,  which  is  regarded  almost  as 
a  domestic  affair.  The  transactions  that 
brought  about  the  flow  of  gold  from  China  to 
New  York  were  only  those  of  certain  large 
concerns  that  have  financed  their  business 
through  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  for 
some  years.  Before  the  European  war  these 
transactions  were  handled  b^  the  Guaranty's 
London  branch,  just  as  Chma's  other  trade 
focused  in  London.  With  the  derangement 
of  financial  machinery  caused  by  the  war,  the 
Guaranty  transferred  its  Chinese  business  to 
the  main  office  at  New  York.  The  payments 
that  China  made  in  January  in  gold  were  not 
necessarily  for  goods  purchased  in  this  coun- 
try. They  represented  a  debit  balance  on  the 
transactions  of  the  firms  concerned  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Under  elie  former  practice 
the  Chinese  merchants  and  bankers  arranged 
with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  for  credits 
in  London.  If  they  bought  goods  in  Paris,  for 
instance,  they  would  advise  the  sellers  to  draw 
on  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  in  Ix>ndon 
for  their  account.  If,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  state  of  China's  exchanges  should  be  such 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  export  gold  than 
to  buy  exchange,  the  gold  would  be  shipped 
to  London.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the 
credits  are  established  in  New  York,  and  the 
gold  is  shipped  here,  thus  furnishing  one  of 
the  first  extensive  instances  of  the  use  of  "dol- 
lar exchange,"  which  it  has  been  predicted 
would  grow  up  out  of  the  international  ex- 
change situation  caused  by  the  war. 

The  Equitable  Trust  Company  completed, 
Apr  22  its  plans  for  financing  travelers  abroad 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  sub- 
stitution of  New  York  for  London  as  the 
financial  clearing  house  of  the  world.  The 
institution  has  ready  for  distribution  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  credit  drawn  in  dollars  instead 
of  the  pound  sterling,  and  the  drafts  drawn 
against  it  in  foreign  countries  will  be  sent 
direct  to  New  York  for  collection  instead  of 
going  through  London,  as  the  current  sterling 
letters  of  credits  do.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
normal  times  Americans  have  spent  $200,000,- 
000  annually  in  Europe,  of  which  fully  $125,- 
000,000  was  disposed  of  through  the  medium 
of  the  sterling  credit. 

While  the  war  lasts  and  travelers  stay  away 
from  Europe,  the  trust  company  plans  to  con- 
centrate its  operations  on  busmess  in  South 
American  countries— Cuba,  Central  America 
and  the  Far  East 

See  also 
Banks   and   banking  —  Gold   reserve  — 

Europe 
European  war— Loans 
European    wa^— United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — ^LOANS 

Also    subhead   Finance    under   names    of 
countries 
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— Foreign  exchange 

The  drop  in  sterling  exchange  rates  in  New 
York  City,  Aug  31,  was  the  most  violent  that 
had  been  seen  since  the  decline  began  months 
before.  Demand  sterling  dropped  to  4.55^, 
as  compared  with  a  close  of  4.60}^  on  Au^  30^ 
a  drop  of  sH  cents  in  the  pound  overnight, 
or  more  than  i  per  cent.  The  break  in  ster- 
ling cables  was  just  as  violent,  cables  selling 
down  from  4.61^,  the  closing  price  on  Aug 
30,  to  4.56^4.  Sterling  showed  a  depreciation 
of  6  per  cent,  and  was  selling  at  the  lowest 
prices  ever  reached.  All  low  records  of  the 
past  months  were  broken  in  the  decline  of 
prices  in  the  last  ten  days  of  August. 


— Gold  shipments 
See 
Finance  —  International 

MENTS 


GOLD        MOVE- 


The  Irring  National  Bank  of  New  York  City 
announced,  Nov  15,  that  dollar  exchange  was 
obtainable,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  having 
established  direct  relations  with  the  Irving 
National  and  other  finandal  institutions  in  this 
country.  A  shipment  of  gold  made  to  San 
Francisco  was  the  means  employed  to  establish 
the  new  connection.  The  establishment  of 
doUar  exchange  with  Australasia  was  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  exporters  in  the  United 
States  who  do  business  with  that  country,  as 
many  had  during  the  past  few  months  suffered 
considerable  losses  owing  to  the  continued 
decline  in  sterling  exchange. 

— Foreign  loans 

Indicating  the  wonderful  advance  of  the 
United  States  as  a  center  of  finance,  leading 
New  York  bankers  figured  (May  18)  that  more 
than  $247,000,000  in  foreign  loans  had  been 
placed  there  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  from  the  United 
States  for  the  second  German  war  loan,  as 
anything  like  accurate  details  on  this  point 
were  difficult  to  obtain;  neither  did  the  com- 
pilation cover  British  credits  which  had  been 
established  here  in  a  private  way  awaiting  the 
oonclusion  with  American  bankers  of  the 
much-talked-of  $150,000,000  loan  or  credits.  It 
is  natural  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  ad- 
vances already  made  to  European  countries 
'  were  much  larger  than  the  total  indicated. 
Some  authorities  estimated  that  financing  on 
this  score  not  accounted  for  would  probably 
reach  $50,000,000.  So  this  would  make  a  grand 
total  of  more  than  $300,000,000,  the  great  bulk 
of  which  was  placed  since  Jan  i. 

The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  bor- 
rowing in  detail : 

RuMian  Government  acceptances $35,000,000 

French  Government  one-year  notes 10,000,000 

French  one-year  5  per  cent.  loan 50,000,000 

Swedish    Government    two>year    notes. . . .       5,000,000 
Argentine  national  one-three-year  loan...     15,000,000 

Kingdom  of  Norway  short-term  loan 3,000,000 

Swiss  Government  one-five-year  notes 15,000,000 

Canadian  provincial  and  municipal  loans..     85,000,000 

Argentine  5-ycv  6  per  cent,  bonds 35,000,000 

Bouvia  loan i  ,000,000 

Republic  of  Panama  30-year  5s 3,000,000 

German  9  months'  5  per  cent,  bonds 10,000,000 

Total     $347,500,000 

See  also 
European   war  —  United   States,   Rela- 
tions WITH — Loans 


— ^International  gold  moTementa 

The  first  shipment  of  gold  to  be  sent  to  New 
York  direct  from  England  since  the  latter  part 
of  1912  arrived  Mar  i.  It  amounted  to  only 
$750,000. 


A  consignment  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  and 
securities,  amounting  to  about  $19,500,000  in 
gold  and  $30,000,000  in  securities,  arrived  in 
New  York  City,  Aug  12.  The  consignment 
came  direct  by  rail  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
to  which  port  it  had  been  conveyed  by  a  British 
warship.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  were  the  con- 
signees. 

A  second  large  shipment  of  ^old  and  securi- 
ties to  strengthen  British  credit  in  the  United 
States  arrived  in  New  York  City,  Aug  29.  Its 
value  was  reported  to  be  about  $45,000,000, 
divided  into  $20,000,000  metal  and  $25,000,000 
of  securities.  The  gold  came  in  a  special  train 
of  steel  cars  from  Halifax  and  was  guarded 
by  thirtv-eight  armed  men.  A  British  warship, 
as  in  the  first  case,  was  said  to  have  trans- 
ported it  to  Halifax  from  the  other  side. 
American  Express  Company  officials  superin- 
tended its  unloading  here,  the  700  boxes  of 
gold  and  eight  big  cases  of  securities  being 
checked  by  a  representative  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  to  whom  the  shipment  was  consigned  for 
account  of  the  British  government. 

Th-  third  shipment  of  treasure  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  to  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co,,  the  financial  representatives  of  the  Allies 
in  this  country,  $29^600,000^  was  safely  depos- 
ited Sept  8  in  the  U.  S.  Sub-Treasury  and 
the  securities  in  the  vaults  of  Morgan  &  Co. 
The  following  statement  was  issued  by  Morgan 
&  Co.:  There  is  American  gold  coin  valued 
^t  $7,850,000,  and  British  sovereigns  to  the 
amotmt  of  £2,390,000,  valued  at,  approxi- 
mately^ $ii,6i5p000.  This  makes  the  aggregate 
^19,400,000.  No  statement  was  made  regard- 
mg  the  amount  of  the  securities,  but  it  was 
learned  they  were  worth  approximately 
$io,i34>ooo. 

A  shipment  of  $2,500,060  in  gold  specie  con- 
signed by  the  British  Government  to  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  to  be  used  in  the  payment  for 
munitions  of  war  already  delivered  in  Great 
Britain  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  Lapland, 
Oct  IS. 

Gold  to  the  amount  of  ^3,175,000  in  English 
sovereigns  was  deposited  in  the  Assay  Office, 
New  York,  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
Nov  23.  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
also  deposited  $500^000  in  English  coin. 

In  four  and  a  half  months  ended  Nov  15, 
the  following  gold  was  deposited  in  the  Assay 
Office:  Domestic  gold,  $18,600,000;  foreign 
gold  coin,  $107,250,000;  foreign  gold  bullion, 
$22,900,000.  Since  Nov  15  approximately  $15,- 
000,000  was  deposited,  making  a  total  of  $163,- 
750,000  for  about  fifteen  weeks. 
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FINE  ARTS 
See 
Architectuke 
DuvEEN  Bros. 
Furniture 
Paintings 
Porcelain 
Pottery 

Smithsonian  Institution — FhECR  odl- 
lection 

—Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Evans  wing  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  was  opened  Feb  3.  Description  of 
the  wing  is  made  in  detail  by  the  Feb  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin.  The  addition  made  to 
the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Evans'  munificent  gift 
consists  of  the  Robert  Dawson  Evans  galleries 
for  paintings  on  the  Fenway  and  a  central 
structure  at  right  anf[ies  connecting  the  ^- 
leries  with  the  Huntuiston  Avenue  buildmg, 
the  Bulletin  explains.  The  new  portion  em- 
bodies a  further  section  of  the  general  sdieme 
adopted  by  the  trustees  in  Jan,  1906,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  bulldmg  committee  ap- 
pointed in  May,  ipQ2. 

Like  the  Huntington  Avenue  building,  the 
addition  contains  two  floors  above  a  basement, 
the  ground  floor  about  13  feet  in  height,  the 
main  floor  varying  in  height  in  di£Ferent  rooms. 
The  block  on  the  Fenway  has  a  frontage  of 
325  feet  and  a  depth  of  105  feet,  and  is  de- 
voted to  the  collections  of  pictures  and  of 
prints.  The  connecting  wing  is  155  feet  long 
between  the  buildings  and  55  feet  wide,  and 
contains  a  gallery  of  tapestries  above  and  a 
lecture  hall  below.  The  opening  of  the  gallery 
was  signalized  by  one  of  the  greatest  loan 
collections  ever  held  in  Boston. 

For  further  information,  see  Boston  Weekly 
Transcript,  Feb  5,  1915,  p.  8-10. 

— Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

The  Riggs  armor  collection,  comprising 
4,600  pieces,  was  placed  on  view  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City,  on 
Jan  25. 

— Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 

The  first  unit  of  the  $3,000,000  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts  was  opened  Jan  7 

— Morgan  collection 

The  time  limit  within  which  the  art  posses- 
sions of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  might  be  dis- 
posed of  without  taxation  expired  Mar  31.  A 
two-year  exemption  had  been  allowed  by  spe- 
cial enactment  in  the  hope  that  all  or  part  of 
the  collection  would  be  given  to  the  State  or 
to  a  municipal  corporation  as  specified  bv  the 
legislative  enactment — or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum. 


Deputy  Comptroller  William  Boardman 
made  the  following  appointments  of  experts  in 
April  to  appraise  the  art  objects  and  paintings 
in  the  collections  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan : 

Rowland  Knoedler,  the  pictures;  Emile 
Baumgarten,  tapestries,  furniture,  rugs,  clocks, 
and  silver  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  and 
Thomas  E.  Kirby,  the  books,  manuscripts,  en- 

Savings,  prints,  drawings,  and  coins  in  the 
organ  library.     Mr.  Kirby  will  be  assisted 
by   Charles   G.    Balmanno,   president   of   the 


Mechanics'  Bank  of  Brooklyn.  The  appoint- 
ments met  with  the  approval  of  the  executors 
of  Mr.  Morgan's  estate. 

FINLAY,  Charles  John,  M.D. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Finlay,  the  discoverer  of  the 
theory  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  only 
through  the  bite  of  the  mosquito,  died,  Aug 
20,  in  Havana,  Cuba,  at  the  age  of  82. 

FIRE  PREVENTION 
See 
See  Concrete 

FIREARMS 

See 

Ammunition 

FIRES. 

United  States  and  Canada 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  twelve  months  ended  Dec 
31,  1914,  as  compiled  by  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Bulletin,  aggregated 
$235,591,350^  or  nearly  eleven  million  dollars 
more  than  the  sum  charged  against  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  is  the  heaviest  loss  to  prop- 
erty by  fire  during  the  history  of  the  country, 
wiUi  tiiree  exceptions,  namely:  1908,  tiie  year 
of  the  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  three  other  con- 
flagrations; 1906,  the  year  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conflagration,  and  1904,  the  year  of  the 
Baltimore  conflagration.  The  fire  losses  of 
1914  were  augmented  by  the  Salem,  Mass., 
conflagration,  costing  thirteen  million  dollars, 
but  averaged  moderate  until  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year,  when  the  general  burn- 
ing ratio  increased  phenomenally. 

The  table  below  gives  the  losses  by  months 
during  1912,  1913,  and  1914: 

191S        ^     i9»3        ^    1914 

Jantuiry     $35i653.i50  $ao,i93t^5o  $23,204,700 

February 28,601,650  22,084,600  21,744,200 

March    16,650,850  17,511,000  25,512,750 

April   16,349,400  16,738,250  17,700,600 

May   2i,oi3t95o  17,225,850  i5t507i8oo 

June   16,103,450  24,942,700  29,348/>oo 

July  .........  15,210,100  20,660,900  17,589,800 

August    i4»i 50,800  21,180,700  11,765,650 

September    ....  I3f779>300  i7t9X9f300  14*383*050 

October  131651,650  14,93^*750  14,004,700 

November  16,172,300  15,207,600  21,372,750 

December   ....  17,967,000  16,126,450  28,507,150 

Total  for  year  $225,320,600  $224,7^3,350  $235,591*350 

The  fire  loss  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada was  estimated  at  $231,000,000  in  1914.  as 
against  $224,712,500,  1913;  $225,320,000,  1912. 

January 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  ana 
Canada  during  the  month  of  Jan  aggregate 
$20,060,600,  as  compared  with  $23,204,700  in 
Jan,  1914,  and  $20,193,250  charged  against  Jan, 
1 913.  The  principal  fire  of  the  month  was  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  There  were  during  the  month 
352  fires,  causing  a  property  damage  of  $10,000 
or  over. 

The  railroad  station  and  ferry  slips  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Railroad  Company,  operated  by 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
were  destroyed  by  fire  early  on  Ta  3.  With 
them  burned  twenty-one  vestibule  cars  and 
four  Pullman  cars,  and  the  fire  spread  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Cole  Lumber  Company  and 
the  Dialogue  Ship  Yard,  causing  a  total  loss  of 
more  than  $500,000. 
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A  fire  which  threatened  an  entire  manufac- 
turing section  of  Trenton  destroyed  on  Ja  i8 
the  insulated  wire  department  of  the  John  A. 
Roeblxng  Sons  &  G).  and  adjacent  buildinsrs. 
An  entire  street  was  laid  waste,  entailing  a  loss 
of  arotmd  $1,000^000. 

Among  the  other  big  fires  of  the  month  were 
the  following: 

Salem,  Mass.,  was  threatened  with  another 
conflagration  on  Ja  21  when  the  Leavitt  Block, 
in  the  neart  of  the  business  district  was  burned 
at  a  loss  estimated  at  ^50,000.  Fire  started  in 
the  Werner  Building  m  the  4owntown  district 
of  Joliet,  IIU  on  Ja  24  and  destroyed  Crystal 
Stairs  Theatre,  the  Steger  piano  store,  £.  C 
Basset's  Toggery  Companv,  the  M.  J.  Rvan 
Shoe  G)mpany,  the  Crystal  Stairs  barber  shop 
and  the  Bungalow  Buffet  The  damage  was 
$200,ooa  At  Davenport,  la.,  on  Ja  25  fire 
destroyed  the  Crescent  Macaroni  &  Cracker 
Companv  plant,  the  loss  being  $250,000.  At 
Demopolis,  Ala.,  Jan  26,  fire  destroyed  the 
Webb  compress.  The  estimated  loss  was  $200^* 
000.  There  were  2850  bales  of  cotton  in  com- 
press. At  Perry  on  Ja  27,  fire  destroyed  the 
three  story  building  of  the  Globe  Manufactur- 
ing plant.  The  loss  was  placed  at  from  $250,-* 
000  to  $300,000.  The  concern  manufactures 
washing  machines.  At  Rapid  Qty,  S.  D.,  on 
Ja  24  several  firemen  were  injured  and  pro- 
perty damaged  estimated  at  $250,000  by  a  fire. 

Fehfuary 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  ana 
Canada  during  the  month  of  February,  as 
compiled  from  the  records  of  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  aggregated  $13,081,250,  a  decrease 
of  $8,662,950  from  February  of  1914,  when  the 
figures  were  $21,744,200,  and  a  decrease  of 
$6,979,350  from  the  record  of  January  1915. 
The  losses  of  the  first  two  months  of  1915 
reach  a  total  of  $33»i4i|850,  a  reduction  of 
over  25  per  cent  from  the  record  of  $44,948,900 
for  the  first  two  months  of  1914.  There  were 
some  27s  fires  reported  during  Feb,  191 5, 
which  in  each  instance  caused  a  property  dam- 
age of  $10,000  or  over. 

A  fire  at  Peoria,  IlL,  Feb  27,  did  damage 
estimated  at  $1,000,000.  The  Gorman  Fire  In- 
surance Building,  the  Hamlin  Building,  and  the 
Rouse  Building  were  destroyed,  and  nearby 
structures  damaged. 

Among  other  big  fires  of  the  month  were  the 
following: 

The  Texas  Compress  Company^s  plant,  Ball- 
inger,  Tex.,  was  destroyed,  Feb  9;  7300  bales 
of  cotton,  thirteen  cars  of  cotton,  and  seven 
houses  in  the  residence  district  also  were  de- 
stroyed, at  a  total  loss  of  $300,000.  Fire  whidi 
threatened  to  destroy  Ebensburg  Pa.,  was 
checked,  Feb  18,  by  the  use  of  dynamite  after 
thirteen  buildings  in  the  business  section  had 
been  burned,  with  a  loss  of  $200,000.  The 
building  and  entire  plant  of  the  Register  and 
Leader,  morning,  and  Des  Moines  Tribune, 
afternoon  newspapers,  Des  Moines,  la.,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  Feb  21,  The  loss  exceeded 
$200,000,  about  three-fourths  of  which  was 
covered  by  insurance.  Three  unidentified  per- 
sons were  burned  to  death,  and  eight  others 
were  injured  in  a  $200,000  fire  which  swept  the 
business  section  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Feb  23. 


On  Feb  27,  fire  destroyed  the  wool  shoddy 
plant  of  W.  J.  Barnet  &  Son,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y^ 
entailing  a  loss  to  building  and  contents  esti- 
mated at  between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 

March 

A  fire  destroyed  Memorial  Hall,  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Mar  i,  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  that 
section,  and  seriously  threatened  the  city  and 
entire  busi  ness  section.  The  loss  probably 
reached  $500,000. 

Fire  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  entire 
business  district  of  Campaign,  111.,  was  con- 
sidered under  control  Mar  17  after  the  flames 
had  destroyed  property  estimated  at  $500,000 
in  value. 

Among  other  large  fires  of  the  month  were 
the  following: 

Boston,  Mass.,  Mar  3,  fire  destroyed  the  ice 
building,  4  to  12  High  street,  comer  of  Sum- 
mer street:  loss  was  estimated  at  $250,000. 

At  Weed,  Cal.,  Mar  4,  fire  which  threatened 
the  entire  town  destroyed  15,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  in  the  yards  of  the  Weed  Lumber 
Company.  The  fire  was  believed  to  have  been 
of  incendiary  origin.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  ^300,000. 

Fire  destroyed  lumber  mill  and  plant  of  At- 
lantic Coast  Lumber  Corporation  near  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  Mar  14. 

A  fire  which  threatened  the  entire  business 
section  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Mar  20,  caused 
a  loss  estimated  at  $250,000. 

Thie  National  Oilcloth  works  at  Jennings, 
Mo.,  were  destroyed  Mar  21.  Damage  and 
loss  to  plant  was  $200,000.  Stock  was  dam- 
aged $150,000. 

The  90,000-ton  ice  house  at  Fox  Lake,  111., 
was  destroyed  Mar  31.  The  estimated  loss  was 
$200,000. 

Four  lives  were  lost  and  damage  to  extent  of 
$200,000  was  done  by  fire  which  practically  de- 
stroyed village  of  >forfolk,  N.  Y.,  Mar  31. 

ApHl 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  month  of  April  as  compiled 
from  the  records  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin,  aggregated  $18,180,- 
350,  as  compared  with  17,700,800  in  April,  1914, 
and  $16,738,250  for  the  same  month  the  year 
before.  The  losses  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1915  aggregated  ^70,108,600,  as  against  $^,- 
162,450  credited  agamst  the  same  time  in  191^. 
During  April  there  were  some  326  fires,  eacn 
causing  an  estimated  property  damage  of  $10,- 
000  or  over. 

The  largest  fire  of  the  month  occurred  on 
Apr  14  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  when  fire  of  a 
mysterious  origin  destroyed  the  local  plant  of 
the  Gulf  Refining  Company,  where  75,000  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  were  stored.  The  fire  vras 
discovered  in  the  wareroom  and  spread  rapid- 
ly, devouring  the  office  building  and  stable 
adjoining.  Fire  companies  fought  the  blaze 
for  several  hours,  but  were  unable  to  save  the 
plant.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $500,000. 
On  Apr  16  a  $400,000  fire  destroyed  an  elevator 
containing  about  250,000  bushels  of  wheat 
owned  by  the  Huhn  Elevator  Company,  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Fire  started  in  boiler 
room,  and  several  explosions  blew  the  struc- 
ture to  pieces.     The  library  building  at  St. 
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Paul  was  ruined  and  more  than  100,000  vol- 
umes, valued  at  $150,000^  destroyed,  by  fire  on 
Apr  aS.  The  total  loss  caused  by  fire,  smoke 
and  water  to  the  library  and  adjacent  buildings 
was  estimated  at  $400,000.  Among  other  large 
fires  of  the  month  were  the  following:  Fire 
in  the  wholesale  district  cf  Montgomery,  Ala^ 
early  on  Apr  6,  did  $200,000  damage.  Explo- 
sions among  five  hundred  barrels  of  burning 
whiskey  made  the  fire  a  spectacular  one.  On 
the  7th  a  $500,000  fire  destroyed  the  machine 
shop  and  bladcsmith  shop  of  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  Fire  de- 
stroyed several  buildings  In  the  center  of  the 
business  section  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  Apr  10,' 
entailing  a  loss  estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  At  Decatur,  111.,  on  Apr  21, 
two  hotels  and  two  other  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  an  estimated  loss  of  $200,- 
000.  Belle  Isle  Bridge,  connecting  Belle  Isle 
and  Detroit  at  East  Grand  Boulevard  and 
Jefferson  avenres,  three  miles  from  the  center 
of  Detroit,  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Apr  27.    The  loss  was  estimated  at  $250,000. 

G>maplix,  at  the  end  of  Arrow  Lakes  in 
Kootenay,  Canada,  was  practically  wiped  out 
b^  fire  on  Apr  6,  with  a  total  loss  of  $joo,ooo. 
Fourteen  million  feet  of  lumber,  a  ^  river 
hotel  and  seventeen  houses  were  destroyed, 
steamer,  several  mill  buildings  and  plant,  a 
The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  started  by 
an  incendiary.  Another  fire  of  possible  in- 
cerdiary  origin  occurred  at  Vancouver  on  the 
2Qth,  when  fire,  held  by  some  police  officers 
to  be  part  of  a  plot  to  bum  the  city,  started 
simultaneously  in  Cambie  and  Granville  street 
bridges,  connecting  the  business  and  residence 
districts  of  Vancouver.    The  loss  was  $300,ooa 

May 

Among  the  large  fires  of  May  was  a  fire  at 
Sacramento,  CaL,  May  i,  in  which  the  clam- 
shell dredger  Hercules,  built  at  a  cost  of  $250,- 
000,  was  totally  destroyed;  a  fire  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  May  3,  in  which  the  New  Orleans 
Box  Factory,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
feet  of  lumber,  the  Alcus  Box  Factory,  lumber 
yard  and  dry  kiln,  containing  nearly  a  million 
feet  of  lumber,  box  cars,  many  small  houses 
and  other  small  buildings  were  destroyed  at  a 
loss  of  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000;  a  fire 
at  'I ronton,  O.,  May  3,  which  swept  a  busi- 
ness block,  gutted  the  Masonic  Temple,  Opera 
House  and  a  number  of  other  buildings,  doing 
damage  estimate  at  from  $150,000  to  $200,000; 
a  fire  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  destroying  tiie  plant 
of  the  Fiber  Pail  Corporation  at  a  loss  of  $200,- 
000;  a  fire  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  14,  which 
destroyed  the  George  Stengel  leather  manufac- 
turing plant,  with  a  loss  of  $300,000;  a  fire  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  18,  which  destroyed 
elevator  K.  of  the  Sheffield  Elevator  with  about 
150,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $340,000 ;  and  a  fire  at  Woburn,  Mass., 
May  27,  which  destroyed  the  Bay  State  Leather 
Company  and  a  large  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured stock  at  a  loss  of  $250,000. 

June 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  during  the  month  of  June,  as 
compiled  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin,   aggregated   $10,895,950, 


as     compared     with     $29,3.48,000     in     June 

1914,  when  the  Salem  conflagration  contributed 
$13,000,000  of  the  total  The  losses  by  fire 
for  the  first  half  of  1915  aggregated  $92,- 
39ifOOO,  as  compared  with  $133,018,250  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1914,  a  decrease  of 
over  forty  millions.    There  were  during  June, 

1915,  200  fires,  each  causing  an  estimated 
property  loss  of  $10,000  or  over. 

The  large  fires  of  June  included :  A  $200,000 
fire  on  June  2  in  the  lumber  and  coal  yards  of 
the  Taylor-Goodwin  Company  in  the  Bradford 
District  on  the  north  side  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  near  Haverill,  Mass. ;  the  destruction  of 
the  cotton  mill  of  the  Hardin  Manufacturing 
Co.  at  Worth,  N.  C,  at  a  loss  of  $275,000,  on 
June  3 ;  a  fire,  caused  by  lightning,  in  an  under- 
grotmd  oil  tank  at  Sour  Lake  near  Beaumont, 
Tex.  (June  8),  resulting  in  a  loss  of  $250,000; 
a  $300,000  fire  which  destroved  five  blocks  on 
the  waterfront  of  Portland,  Ore,  June  9;  a 
$200,000  fire  at  Havre,  N.  Y.,  which  destroyed 
two  stores  containing  12,700  bales  of  cotton, 
June  22 ;  and  a  series  of  blazes,  started  by  light- 
ning, in  the  oil  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gushing,  Okla.,  June  23,  which  caused  a  loss 
estimated  at  $250,000.  A  winery  at  Fresno, 
Cal.,  was  burned  with  a  loss  of  $500,000;  a 
hotel  and  stores  at  Petoskey,  Mich.,  with  a 
$250,000  loss  and  a  grain  elevator  and  other 
buildings  at  Huron,  CaL,  with  a  $250,000  loss. 

One  man  was  killed  and  five  injured  in  a 
$200,000  fire  which  partly  destroyed  the  Perci- 
val  block  in  the  wholessde  district  of  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C  June  2. 

July 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  month  of  July,  as  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  The  Journal  of  Com^ 
merce,  aggregated  $9,006,800,  or  over  eight  and 
a  half  millions  less  than  the  record  of  July 
1914,  which  was  $i7f539>8oo,  and  less  than 
half  the  sum  charged  against  July,  1913,  when 
the  record  reached  a  total  of  $20,660,900.  The 
losses  for  the  first  seven  months  of  191 5  total 
$112,397,800,  as  compared  with  $150,558,050  for 
the  same  months  of  1914  and  $129,356,550  in 
1913.  The  July,  1915,  fire  losses  were  smaller 
in  number,  and  there  were  but  few  fires  of 
a  spreading  nature.  The  climatic  conditions 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  country  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  reduction  of  the  fire 
waste.  There  were  during  the  month  some 
190  fires,  each  causing  an  estimated  property 
damage  of  $10,000  or  over. 

Among  the  large  fires  of  the  month  were: 
a  fire  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  July  5,  which  de- 
stroyed freight  sheds,  with  a  loss  of  from 
$250^000  to  $425,000;  a  fire  at  Dothan,  Ala-, 
July  15,  which  destroyed  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  Company's  compress,  with 
a  loss  of  $200,000;  a  fire  at  Aldridge,  Tex., 
July  ^  19,  which  destroyed  the  mills  of  the 
Aldridge  Lumber  Co.,  with  an  estimated  loss 
of  $250,000,  a  fire  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
July  26,  which  swept  an  entire  city  block 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  $250,000.  A  fire  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  which  destroyed  a  lumber  yard 
and  match  factory  with  a  loss  of  $600,000 ;  and 
a  fire  at  Sumrall,  Miss.,  which  destroyed  a 
lumber  plant  with  a  loss  of  $250,000. 
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August 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  month  of  August,  as  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  a^gre- 
^ted  $10,067,100,  as  compared  with  $11,765,650 
m  Aug,  1914,  and  $21,180,700  in  Aug,  1913. 
The  losses  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year  1915  reached  a  total  of  $111,464,000,  as 
compared  with  $162,323,700  charged  against 
the  first  eight  months  of  1914,  a  decrease  of 
over  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  fire  losses 
during  August  of  1915  were  moderate  in 
number  and  the  larger  fires  were  principally  in 
the  Far  Western  section  of  the  country.  There 
were  during  the  month  some  206  fires,  each 
causing  an  estimated  property  damage  of 
$10,000  or  over. 

The  large  fires  of  August  included  the 
burning  of  the  J.  A.  Veness  Lumber  Com- 
pany's mill  at  Winlodc,  Wash.  (Aug  8),  at  a 
loss  of  $200,000;  a  $250,000  loss  in  the  oil  fields 
near  Tulso,  Okla.  (Aug  9) ;  a  fire  of  pre- 
stmiably  incendiary  origin  at  Dellejcer,  Oil., 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  $350,000  (Aug  13) ; 
the  burning  of  twelve  buildings  in  the  business 
section  of  upper  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  (Aug.  15), 
at  a  loss  of  $200^000;  a  $225,000  blaze  in  the 
building  of  the  Robertson  Cararact  Electric 
Co.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Aug  20),  and  a  $250,000 
fire  at  Atlantic  City,  which  destroyed  a  block 
of  buildings  on  the  boardwalk. 

September 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  month  of  Sept,  as  compiled 
from  the  records  of  The  Journal  of  Com* 
meree,  aggregated  $14,823,500,  as  compared 
with  $I4>383>050  charged  against  Sept,  1914. 
The  fire  losses  thus  far  in  1915  totalea 
$i26,288,4oa  or  over  $50,000,000  under  the 
losses  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1914,  which 
were  $176,706,750.  There  were  during  Sept, 
X915*  some  202  fires,  each  causing  an  esti- 
mated property  damage  of  $10,000  or  over. 

The  large  fires  of  Sept  included  the  burn- 
ing of  the  (Chesapeake  &  Ohio  grain  elevator 
**A"  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  Sept  5,  with  an 
estimated  loss  of  $2,000,000;  a  $1,000,000  loss 
in  a  moving  picture  plant  in  New  York  City 
Sept  II ;  the  Mansion  Hotel  at  Manitou,  Col., 
Sept  13  with  a  loss  of  $250,000;. the  dockyard 
of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co^  at  Bathurst,  N. 
B.,  with  a  loss  of  $200,000,  Sept  22;  45  build- 
ings at  Hampton  Beach,  N.  H.,  with  a  loss 
of  $250^000,  Sept  23;  the  Western  Furniture 
Exposition  Co.  and  the  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  in  Chicago,  Sept  26,  with  a  loss  of 
$500,000;  ten  business  buildings  in  Suffern, 
N.  Y.,  Sept  29,  with  a  loss  of  $200,000. 

October 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  month  of  Oct,  as  compiled 
from  the  records  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  aggre- 
{[ated  $14,465,850,  as  compared  with  $14,823,500 
m  Sept  and  $14,004,700  in  Oct,  1914.  The 
losses  by  fire  jfor  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  reached  a  total  of  $1^0,754,250,  which 
compared  ycrjr  favorably  witn  the  record  for 
the  same  period  in  the  two  preceding -years, 
when  the  figures  were  $190,711,450  m   1914 


and  $i93f389f300  in  1913.  The  Oct  losses  in 
1915  were  well  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  with  no  large  fires  of  a  conflagration 
nature.  There  were  during  Oct  some  230  fires, 
each  causing  an  estimated  property  damage  of 
$10,000  or  over. 

Twenty  children,  most  of  them  girls  rang- 
ing in  age  from  seven  to  seventeen  years,  lost 
their  lives  Oct  28  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  St. 
John's  parochial  school,  Peabody,  Mass.  An- 
other girl  was  injured  fatally,  while  others 
wese  less  severely  hurt.. 

Among  other  large  fires  of  Oct  were  a  fire 
Oct  10  in  the  manufacturing  district  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  loss  $200,000;  a  fire  Oct  10  in  the 
La  Grande  Hotel,  Waycross,  (xa.,  loss  about 
$200,000;  a  fire  at  the  Eureka  Woolen  Mills, 
Pictou  (^.,  Canada,  on  Oct  12,  loss  $250,000; 
a  fire  which  destroved  50  houses  at  Stanstead. 
Que.,  Oct  12,  loss  $250,000;  a  fire  at  the  plant 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Oct  16,  loss  $500,000;  a  fire  in  the  Evansville 
Warehouse  (^.,  Evansville,  111.,  Oct  22,  loss 
$200,000;  a  fire  in  the  lumberyard  of  James 
Playfair  &  Co.,  Midland,  Ont.,  Oct  24,  loss 
$325,000;  a  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Du  Pont 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Hppewell,  Va.,  Oct  24, 
loss  between  $750,000  ^nd  $1,000,000 ;  a  fire  at 
New  Brighton,  Pa.,  Oct  20  in  the  warehouse 
of  the  Pittsburg  Wall  Paper  Co.,  loss  $200,- 
000;  and  a  fire  in  the  storehouse  of  the  Pep- 
perell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Biddeford,  Me., 
Oct  30»  loss  $350^000. 

November 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  month  of  Nov^  as  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  aggre- 
gated $21,204,850,  as  compared  with  $21,372,- 
750  in  Nov,  1914,  and  $15,207,600  the  same 
month  in  1913.  The  losses  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1915  reached  a  total  of  $161,959^100, 
as  compared  with  $212,084,200  for  the  same 
months. in  1914,  an  improvement  of  about  fifty 
million  dollars.  The  Nov  losses  were  largely 
augmented  by  fires  in  ordnance  plants  ana 
munition  factories,  and  also  by  a  number  of 
serious  cotton  fires.  There  were  during  Nov 
some  281  fires,  each  causing  an  estimated 
property  damage  of  $10,000  or  over. 

Twelve  persons,  of  whom  six  were  men, 
three  women  and  four  children,  lost  their  lives 
and  36  were  injured  in  a  fire  which  destroyed 
a  three-story  brick  tenement  house  at  66  North 
Sixth  street,  near  the  river  front,  in  Brook- 
lyn, Nov  2.  Most  of  the  victims  were  over- 
come by  p[as  which  leaked  from  a  broken  pipe 
in  the  building.  A  locked  door  was  prindimily 
responsible  for  the  fatalities.  A  coroners 
jury,  Nov  29,  charged  4  persons  with  man- 
slaughter because  of  their  responsibility  for 
the  condition  of  the  building. 

Approximately  $1,000,000  damage  was  done 
bjr  fire  which,  Nov  11,  destroyed  one  of  the 
wire-rope  shops  of  the  John  A.  Roebling 
Sons  company  plant  in  Trenton,  N.  T.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  company  had  orders  for 
war  material  for  European  countries,  rumors 
were  in  circulation  that  the  fire  was  of  in- 
cendiary origin,  but  nothing  was  found  to 
substantiate  such  reports. 
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The  No.  4  machine  shop  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company's  plant  at  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  was  virtually  destroyed  early  Nov  10  by 
a  fire  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  short  cir- 
cuit.   The  loss  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

The  mill  of  the  MacLeod  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  at  Milton,  near  Liverpool,  N.  S., 
valued  at  about  $250,000,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  early  Nov  i. 

Other  large  fires  of  Nov  included  the  burn- 
ing of  the  East  Boston  car  barns  of  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Nov  i,  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $250,000;  a  fire  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  which  damaged  the  coach  shops  of  the 
Frisco,  Nov  2,  to  the  extent  of  $250,000;  a  fire 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  which  destroyed  the  River- 
side Compress  at  an  estimated  loss  of  ^500,- 
000;  a  $400,000  fire  in  the  downtown  district  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Nov  4;  a  fire  at  Altus, 
Okla.,  Nov  16,  causing  a  $500,000  loss  to  the 
Interstate  Compress  Co.;  a  fire  at  Qinton, 
la.,  Nov  17,  which  destroyed  business  build- 
ings valued  at  $^0,000;  a  fire  in  the  ware- 
house of  the  Bodican  Lumber  Co.,  at  Stamps, 
Ark.,  Nov  20,  in  which  the  loss  was  estimated 
at  ^200,000;  a  fire  at  Pine  Blu£F,  Ark.,  Nov  28, 
which  destroyed  cotton,  valued  at  $1,250,000 
belonging  to  the  Pine  Blu£F  Compress  Co;  a 
fire  at  Avlona,  Cal.,  Nov  29,  whidi  destro:^ed 
more  than  half  the  town,  the  damage  being 
estimated  at  $1,000,000;  and  a  fire,  Nov  29, 
which  destroyed  the  $2,000,000  bridge  over 
the  Pappio  Valley.  Neb. 

December 

Hopewell,  Va.,  boom  town  of  25,000, 
founded  by  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company, 
was  almost  all  destroyed  by  fire  Dec  9.  The 
company's  powder  mill,  some  distance  away, 
escaped  damage.  The  blaze  started  in  a  res- 
taurant and  was  not  incendiary.  The  financial 
loss  was  estimated  roughly  at  $3,000,000. 

Other  large  fires  of  Dec  included  the  burn- 
ing of  two  buildings  in  the  wholesale  district, 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  Dec  3,  at  a  loss  of  $300,000, 
Uie  knitting  mills  of  A.  V.  Morris  &  Sons,  at 
Fort  Johnson,  N.  Yy  Dec  3,  at  a  loss  of 
$400,000;  the  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.'s  plant 
at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Dec  7,  at  a  loss  of 
$300,000;  the  Boston  Store,  at  Springfield, 
111.,  Dec  7,  at  a  loss  of  $200,000;  two  grain 
elevators  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  Dec  10,  at  a  loss  of  $750,000;  the 
business  district  of  Necedah,  Wis.,  Dec  14,  at 
a  loss  of  $250,000,  the  Boyden  Shoe  Factory, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec  15,  at  a  loss  of  $200,000; 
the  Geveland  Elevator  Company's  elevator 
at  Sheldon,  111.,  Dec  17,  at  a  loss  of  $250,000; 
the  .Peck  Building,  Philadelphia,  Dec  26,  at  a 
loss' of  $200,000;  Sullins  College,  Bristol,  Va., 
Dec  31,  at  a  loss  of  $200000;  Sacred  Heart 
College  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  Dec  31,  at  a  loss 
of  $250,000;  the  plant  of  the  American  Lin- 
seed Oil  Branch,  Chicago,  111.,  at  a  loss  of 
$2,000,000. 

See  also 
Forest  fires 

Pershing,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Joseph 
Railroads — ^Traffic  halted  by  fires 
Ships  and  shipping — Accidents 


Foreign 

April 

Six  thousand  bales  of  American  cotton  aboard 
the  steamer  San  Guglielmo  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  harbor  at  Naples,  Apr  11.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $200,000. 

The  Comedia  Theatre,  one  of  the  finest 
playhouses  in  Madrid,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Apr  i8- 

A  disastrous  blaze  swept  the  city  of  Colon 
on  the  afternoon  of  Apr  30.  Ten  persons 
were  killed,  including  two  native  policemen, 
and  several  hundred  injured,  while  between 
10,000  and  12,000  others,  mostly  negroes,  were 
rendered  homeless.  The  loss  was  estimated  at 
$2,000,000.  Countless  persons  were  homeless 
and  were  wandering  about  the  streets.  Busi- 
ness was  almost  at  a  standstill.  Bread  lines 
were  established  and  the  homeless  women  and 
children  were  cared  for  as  far  as  possible. 
A  huge  tent  city  to  shelter  them  was  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  military 
authorities. 

June 

Buildings  near  London,  England,  covering 
three  acres,  100  Red  Cross  motor  ambulances, 
and  20  army  motor  vans,  all  ready  for  delivery 
to  the  Government,  were  destroyed  by  fire  June 
10  when  the  motor  works  of  Brian,  Huges  & 
Strachan,  at  Park  Royal,  went  up  in  flames. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  $500,000.  Troops 
had  to  be  called  in  to  assist  the  firemen. 


The  business  section  of  Valdez,  Alaska, 
was  destroyed  July  15  with  a  loss  of  half 
a  million  dollars. 


Fire,  Nov  11,  destroyed  the  warehouses  of 
the  Russian  -  American  Steamship  Line  at 
Archangel,  Russia,  the  amount  of  damage  be- 
ing estimated  at  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000 
rubles  ($500,000  to  $750,000). 

The  annex  of  the  Bon  March^,  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  Paris,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  fire  Nov  22.  The  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  $5,000,000.  The  flames  destroyed 
collections  of  old  furniture,  objects  of  art, 
and  Oriental^  rugs  worth  20,000,000  francs, 
in  addition  to  vast  quantities  of  mechandise, 
including  carpets  to  the  value  of  2,000,000 
francs.  It  was  said  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  annex  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000 
francs.    The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance. 

— Responsibility  for  Damages. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  Dec.  5 
handed  down  a  decision  ordering  the  payment 
to  the  Cit^  of  New  York  of  $1500  costs  of 
extinguishmg  a  fire.  The  action  was  brought 
by  the  City  Fire  Commissioner  (Robert  Adam- 
son)  against  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  Corpo- 
ration for  the  costs  of  extinguishing  a  fire  in 
a  factory  owned  by  the  corporation,  in  which 
an  automatic  sprinkler  system  had  been  or- 
dered by  the  Fire  Department.  The  order 
was  disregarded  by  the  corporation.  The  de- 
cision of  the  court  was  unanimous. 
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FIRKIN-FLAGS 


FIRKIN,  Chester 

Chester  Firkin,  the  poet,  died  Mar  2, 
aged  33. 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK    OF    UNION- 
TOWN 

See 
Banks  and  Banking — Bankruptcy 

FISH,  Mrs.  HamUton 

Mrs.  Marion  Graves  Anthon  Fish,  the  wife 
of  StuyVesant  Fish,  died  at  Garrison-on-Hud- 
son  May  25.  Mrs.  Fish  was  considered  the 
most  notable  society  woman  of  New  York  and 
Newport    She  was  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

FISH  AND  FISHERIES 
See 
Alaska— Fisheries 
Canada— Fisheries 
Ginada;  Holland 
Holland— Fisheries 

TiLEFISH 

Tuna 

United   States  —  Deft,  of   Commerce- 
Bureau  of  Fisheries 

FISH 

— Cnstoms  duties 

In  the  case  of  Chee  Chong  and  Co  et  al  v. 
United  States  (No.  1471)1  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals  Mar  3  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  General  appraisers 
regarding  salt  fish  in  tins  Abstract  36300  (T. 
D.  34727)  and  G.  A.  7602  (T.  D.  34788.) 
The  court  held  that  salt  fish  in  tins  was  not 
subject  to  the  duty  imposed  by  paragraph  273, 
tariff  act  of  1909  but  should  be  classified  as 
"other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin  packages" 
under  paragraph  270. 

•*FISH  TRUST" 

Investigation  of  the  fishing  industry  along 
the  New  Jersey  coast  to  determine  the  effect 
of  an  alleged  nsh  trust  on  the  cost  of  living 
was  undertaken  Dec  i  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee of  which  Assemblyman  Edward  Schoen 
was  ''hairman.  It  was  shown  that  there  were 
147  licenses  issued  by  the  State  for  ocean 
and  bay  pound  nets,  from  which  the  State 
derived  a  total  revenue  of  $SS50.  There  was 
/)  no  limitation  on  t/le  number  of  licenses,  the 
only  restriction  being  the  proximity  of  one 
pound  to  another.  The  number  of  fish  caught 
m  1912  was  34,806,066;  in  1913  it  was  31,891,- 
469,  and  in  1914,  33,951, 040.  The  committee 
planned  to  prove  that  the  fishing  industry 
was  controlled  by  a  trust  which  arbitrarily 
fixed  prices;  that  practically  the  entire  catch 
was  bought  and  shipped  to  points  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  and  thence  trans- 
shipped to  New  Jersey  for  sale  at  greatly  en- 
hanced prices.  It  had  been  a  complaint  that 
Jersey  resorts  could  not  obtain  an  adequate 
fish  supply  from  the  pounds  in  their  imme- 
mediate  vicinity  because  of  the  control  exer- 
cised  over  the  business   by  the  trust. 

FISHER,  Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin  Fisher,  who  was 
chief  signal  officer  of  the  United  States  army 
during  the  Civil  War,  died  Sept  9,  at  Valley 
Forge.    He  was  eighty-one  years  of  age. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY 
See  Ohio  State  University 


FITCH,  George 

George  Fitdi,  author  and  humorist,  died, 
Aug  9,  in  Berkley,  C^.    He  was  born  in  1877. 

FIVE  AND  TEN-CENT  STORES 

The  five-and-ten-cent  store  companies,  of 
which  there  are  now  three  leading  ones,  have 
recently  shown  marked  development  through 
extensions  and  new  territory. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  April  said  of 
these  enterprises:  Expansion  of  the  com- 
panies naturally,  is  much  heavier  after  new 
capital  is  introduced.  This  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  both  the  Woolworth  and  Kresge 
companies,  both  of  which  were  incorporated 
with  their  present  capital  in  191 2  and  have 
since  expanded  considerably.  While  these  com- 
panies are  probably  the  best  known  of  all  those 
operating,  there  is  another  organization,  the 
T.  G.  McCrory  Company,  of  which  little  is 
Known  in  the  financial  world,  and  yet  its 
founder,  J.  G.  McCrory,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  five-and-ten-cent  business.  He 
started  in  1882,  four  years  after  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,  and  since  that 
time  the  only  additional  capital  put  into  the 
company  was  $100,000  in  1912.  The  expansion 
from  one  store  to  113,  the  number  in  operation 
now,  was  accomplished  by  reinvesting  surplus 
profits  and  the  $100,000  mentioned  above.  The 
McCrory  Company  operates  in  a  large  number 
of  small  towns  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  as  well  laiown  as  the  others.  The 
following  table  of  the  three  companies  pre- 
sents their  growth  in  the  number  of  stores  in 
operation : 

Year  Woolworth    KrgMg      McCrory 

1915 737  iio  113 

1914 687  loi  105 

I913 631       85      92 

I912 613      64      69 

Woolworth  is  the  only  company  which  has 
invaded  Europe  with  the  five-and-ten-cent 
stores.  F.  W.  Woolworth,  Ltd.,  had  M  stores 
in  operation  throughout  the  British  isles  on 
January  i,  1915,  having  opened  14  stores  in 
1914.  The  venture  has  proved  very  profitable, 
and,  despite  the  war,  the  past  vear  was  the 
best  the  British  company  has  had  since  its 
organization. 

FLAGS 

See 
Panama  Canal 

FLAGS 

—American 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  flag  in  America 
was  presented  to  the  city  during  the  Flag  Day 
celebration  at  St  Louis,  June  14.  It  is  150  by 
78  feet  and  weighs  400  pounds.  It  was  given 
to  the  city  by  the  Million  Population  Qub. 

— Use  of  Neutral  in  War 

The  following  statement  was  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London  Feb  7: 

"The  use  of  a  neutral  flag  is,  within  certain 
limitations,  well  established  in  practice  as  a 
ruse  de  guerre.  The  only  effect  in  the  case 
of  a  merchantman  of  wearing  a  flag  other 
than  her  national  flag  is  to  compel  the  enemy 
to  follow  the  ordinary  obligations  of  naval 
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warfare  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  vessel  and  the  character  of  her 
cargo,  by  examination,  before  capturing  her 
and  taking  her  into  a  prize  court  for  adjudica- 
tion. 

*'The  British  government  has  always  con- 
sidered the  use  of  the  British  colors  by  for- 
eign vessels  legitimate  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  capture.  Such  practice  not  only  in- 
volves no  breach  of  international  law,  but  is 
specifically  recognized  by  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  merchant  shipping  act  of  1894.  In 
instructions  to  British  consuls  in  1914  it  is 
stated :  'A  shijp  is  liable  to  capture  if  a  British 
character  is  improperly  assumed  except  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  capture/  As  we  have 
in  practice  not  objected  to  foreign  merchant 
vessels  using  the  British  merchant  flag,  as  a 
ruse  for  the  purpose  of  evading  capture  at 
sea  at  the  hands  of  a  belligerent,  so  we 
should  maintain  that  in  the  converse  case  a 
British  merchant  vessel  committed  no  breach 
of  international  law  in  assuming  neutral  col- 
ors for  a  similar  purpose,  if  she  thought  fit" 

— Vice-President's 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereafter  (May)  to  have  his  personal  emblem 
in  bunting.  It  consists  of  a  white  ground  with 
the  arms  of  the  United  States  in  the  center. 


FLAXSEED 


United  States 


The  flaxseed  crops  of  the  United  States  for 
the  season  of  1914  is  reported  at  15,973,000 
bushels— 3,528,000  bushels  less  than  the  aver- 
age crop  for  the  last  5  years.  Among  the 
States,  North  Dakota  showed  the  largest  yield 
—7*055,000  bushels;  Minnesota  was  second, 
with  2,992,000  bushels;  Montana  came  third, 
with  2,560,000  bushels;  and  South  Dakota 
fourth,  with  2,550,000  bushels.  These  four  States 
produced  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  entire 
crop.  The  value  of  the  crop  ranges  from  $1.23 
a  bushel  in  Minnesota  to  $1.12  in  Kansas.  The 
largest  acre  yield  was  13.5  bushels,  in  Wis- 
consin; and  the  smallest  was  7.5  bushels  ia 
South  Dakota. 

FLEMING,  Sir  Sandford 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  88,  civil  exigineer, 
died  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  July  29.  His  con- 
nection with  Canadian  transcontinental  rail- 
way development  earned  him  the  title  of 
'Tather  of  the   Pacific  Railway." 

FLETCHER,  Henry  Prather 

See 
Mexico 

FLINT,  Austin,  M.D. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  alienist,  died  in  New  York 
City,  Sept  22.    He  was  seventy-nine  years  old. 

FLOODS 

See 
Storms 

FLORIDA 

See 
Prohibition 


FLYNN,  Elizabeth  Gurley 

Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  the  I.  W.  W.  agi- 
tator, was  again  put  on  trial  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  Nov  29,  on  the  charge  of  having 
uttered  a  statement  inciting  to  personal 
violence  in  the  Paterson  siUc  strike  three 
years  before.  She  was  tried  on  the  same 
charge  two  years  before,  but  the  jury  dis- 
agreed, and  further  prosecution  against  her 
was  allowed  to  lapse  until  she  tried  to  come 
back  to  Paterson  and  address  the  silk  work- 
ers. 

Interest  in  her  case  was  aroused  among 
many  people,  who  saw  in  the  prosecution  of 
Miss  Flynn  a  danger  to  the  principles  of  free 
speech  and  right  of  assemblage. 

A  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  reached  Nov  30 
after  an  hour  and  eighteen  minutes  debate. 

FOCH,  Gen.  Ferdinand. 

The  French  general  who  was  recently  deco- 
rated with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  by 
King  George  of  England  was  bom  at  Tarbes 
in  the  Southern  Department  of  Gers  on  Oct  i, 
1851.  At  the  age  of  twenUr-six  he  was 
nominated  artillery  captain.  lie  rose  rapidly 
to  the  post  of  professor  of  tactics,  with  the 
title  of  Commandant,  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre, 
where  he  remained  five  years.  His  lectures 
and  military  works  have  been  translated  into 
many  languages. 

Having  been  created  Brigadier  General  in 
1908,  Foch  now  succeeded  to  the  directorship 
of  the  Ecole  de  Guerre,  one  of  the  most 
confidential  positions  in  the  War  Department 
He  left  this  post  to  take  command  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Division  and  afterward  of  the  Eighth 
Corps  at  Bourges  and  finally  the  Twentieth 
Corps  at  Nancy.  Early  in  the  war  he  com- 
manded the  Fifth  Army  at  La  Fere-Cfaampe- 
nois  and  in  Oct,  1914^  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  3  armies  of  the  north. 

FOG 

See 
Phonometer 

FOOD  SUPPLY 

See 
Austria-Hungary — ^Food    supply 
France — Food  supply 
Germany — Food  supply 
Great  Britain — Food  supply 
Pure  food  laws 
Russia — Food  supply 
Sweden — Food  supply 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Orders  partially  closing  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  stock  yards  because  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  went  out  Ja  27  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  order  merely 
stopped  outgoing  traffic,  while  there  was  dan- 
ger of  spreading  the  infection.  During  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
appropriation  bills  (Ja  27)  Congressman  Sloan 
of  Nebraska  presented  a  statement  showing  the 
work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  fighting 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  among  cattle  up  to 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  IQ14.  Among 
other  things  the  statement  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  animals  in  twenty  different  States 
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which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  campaign  to 
halt  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  the  close  of 
the  year  was  101,176,  of  which  47,735  were 
swine,  46,268  cattle,  7,151  sheep  and  2,046 
herds.  The  total  expense  of  the  whole  com- 
paign,  including  expenses  of  the  various  public 
authorities  engaged  in  the  fight,  is  fixed  at 
$1,129, 13a 

A  circular  letter  issued  by  Dr.  Kir- 
stein,  head  of  the  Bakteriologische  in- 
stitut  of  Berlin,  showing  the  alarming 
in  Germany.  "Fortunately,"  the  circular 
ran,  "we  have  a  remedy  of  very  recent  dis- 
covery, designed  either  to  suppress  the  disease 
entirely  or  to  minimize  its  spread.  The  bac- 
teriolof^ist.  Dr.  Kerstein,  has  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishmg  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  brought 
on,  not  hj  bacilli,  but  by  protozoa.  By  means 
of  this  discovery  he  obtained  a  remedy  cdled 
emanin,  which,  as  has  now  been  safely  shown, 
kills  the  inciting  cause  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  in  the  body." 

The  virtual  stamping  out  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  plague  was  announced  by  Federal  offi- 
.  cers  Apr  5,  when  the  last  of  the  infected  herds 
was  slaughtered  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     During 
the  period  of  Sept,  1914,  to  Mar,  191 5,  124,141 
animals  had  become  infected  and  had  beoa 
slaughtered  in  consequence. 
See  also 
Annual  reseasch 

Kansas, 

Four  counties  in  Kansas  were  quarantined, 
Feb  I,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

An  emergency  appropriation  of  $10,000  was 
rushed  through  both  Houses  of  the  Kansas 
Legislature,  Feb  2,  to  finance  the  fight  of  the 
state  against  the  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Brumbaugh  announced,  Feb  25,  his 
approval  of  the  bill  appropriating  $500,000  for 
the  payment  of  the  state's  share  of  the  cost 
of  uie  cattle  killed,  property  destroyed  and 
other  expenses  incurred  in  combating  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  a  like  amount  having  been 
made  available  by  the  Federal  government. 

FOOTBALL 

According  to  Parke  Davis  (Feb  4),  inter- 
collegiate football  during  1914  was  played  by 
450  colleges,  6000  secondary  schools  and  by 
1500  teams  not  connected  with  educational  in- 
stitutions, but  representing  organized  athletic 
associations,  large  and  small.  34,000  .^mes 
were  played  ana  152,000  players  partiapated 
in  the  sport. 

Notwithstanding  the  distraction  of  the  war 
and  the  handicap  of  tight  money,  from  every 
section  came  reports  of  increased  attendance. 
Estimates  place  the  total  number  of  spectators 
attending  the  football  games  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fall  of  1914  at  6,292,000  per- 
sons. The  culminating  assemblage,  of  course, 
was  the  Harvard- Yale  game  at  New  Haven, 
where  almost  70,000  people  gathered,  occupying 
admost  29  miles  of  seats. 


A  crowd  of  50,000  saw  Yale  defeat  Prince- 
ton by  a  score  of  13  to  7  in  the  Yale  bowl, 
New  Haven,  Nov  13.  A  feature  of  the  game 
was  the  sensational  54  yard  kidc  of  Otis 
Guernsey,  Yale's  full  back. 


The  annual  game  between  Yale  and  Har- 
vard was  played  at  the  Stadium,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Nov  20.  A  score  of  41-0  gave  Harvard 
the  biggest  victory  she  had  even  scored  over 
Yale. 


The  United  States  Military  Academy  foot- 
ball team  defeated  the  Naval  Academy  at  the 
Polo  Grounds,  New  York  City,  Nov  27,  by  a 
score  of  14  to  o.  It  was  the  rubber  game, 
for  of  their  previous  encounters  each  team 
had  won  nine,  with  one  tied.  Among  the 
40,000  spectators  were  President  Wilson  and 
Mrs.  Gait 

— ^Accidents 

Despite  the  general  improvement  in  the 
plasring  of  intercollegiate  football,  the  total 
deaths  in  1915  was  fifteen,  as  against  thirteen 
in  1914,  fourteen  in  1913,  thirteen  in  1912,  and 
eleven  in  191 1.  The  figures  given  out  in 
Chicago,  Nov  27,  showed  that  only  three 
college  men  were  fataUy  injured,  and  among 
these  there  was  really  only  one  seasoned 
player.  Captain  Scott  of  the  Knox  Col- 
lege team.  The  other  two  were  practically 
beginners,  and  all  the  rest  belonged  to  pre- 
paratory school  or  free  lance  elevens.  The 
average  age  of  the  victims  was  17  x-5  years, 
the  youngest  being  11.  Few  had  been  ex- 
amined for  physical  fitness.  Scrimmages  were 
the  cause  of  the  majority  of  fatalities.  Tack- 
ling caused  three  deaths. 

FORD,  Henry 

The   name   qf    Henry   Ford,    the    Detroit 
manufacturer  and  peace  advocate,  was  filed 
Dec   XI   as   a   Presidential   candidate   in  the 
Nebraska    Republican   primaries   to   be   held 
in   April,    1916.     The  petition   was   filed   by 
Omaha  Republicans. 
See  also 
Ford  Motor  Co. 
Peace  propaganda 

European   war— United  States  —  Rela- 
tions WITH — Ford  peace  expedition 

FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

The  directors  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
June  4,  increased  the  capital  stock  from  $^,000,- 
000  to  an  authorized  $100,000,000,  and  it  was 
announced  that  they  would  declare  a  stock 
dividend  of  $48,000,000^  payable  in  July,  thus 
bringing  the  outstanding^  capital  stock  up  to 
$50,000,000.  The  remaining  $50,000,000  will  be 
reserved  in  the  treasury. 

The  company  also  declared  a  large  cash 
dividend,  but  the  amount  could  not  be  learned. 
Henry  Ford,  owning  11,700  shares  of  the  $2,- 
000,000  capital  stock,  received  $27,840,000  of  the 
$48,000,000  stock  dividend. 


Harvard   defeated  the   Princeton   team  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov  6,  by  a  score  of  10  to  6. 


Henry  Ford  issued  a  statement  to  the  To- 
ronto Globe,  Oct  3,  to  the  effect  that  while  he 
cared  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
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Anglo-French  war  loan,  he  stood  on  record 
as  opposed  to  militarism  and  everything 
in  connection  with  it,  particularly  pre- 
paredness. Gen.  Sam  Hughes  recently  adced 
Mr.  Ford  if  it  were  true  that  he  opposed  the 
loan.  The  Canadian  Government  was  a  heavy 
Ford  auto  buyer. 

Owing  to  disagreement  with  Mr.  Ford's 
"Peace  Propaganda"  Mr.  James  Couzens,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  generally 
regarded  to  have  been  in  the  busmess  affairs 
of  the  company  what  Mr.  Ford  was  in  the 
mechanical  and  inventive,  resigned  Oct  12. 
Strong  opposition  to  Mr.  Ford's  disapproval 
of  the  Anglo-French  loan,  of  increased  arma- 
ment and  of  U.  S.  preparedness,  were  given  as 
the  causes  of  the  resignation. 

At  a  special  meeting  Oct  14  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  congratulations  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Couzens  for  the  stand  he  had  taken  on 
the  matter  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Couzens,  in  retiring,  submitted  his  fi- 
nancial statement,  which  showed  that  the 
company  had  more  than  $44,000,000  cash,  and 
had  made  profits  exceeding  $27,000,000  in  the 
past  ten  months. 

Frank  L.  Klingensmith,  Secretary  of  the 
companv,  succeeded  Mr.  Couzens  in  the  three 
offices  he  held.  His  successor  as  Secretary 
was  Edsel  B.  Ford,  son  of  Henry  Ford.  He 
became  of  age  very  recently. 

A  virtual  boycott  of  Ford  motor  cars  pre- 
vailed in  Canada  after  Mr.  Ford's  disparag- 
ing comments  on  the  An^lo-French  Loan 
Commission  and  on  Oct  14  his  contribution  of 
$10,000  to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
was  anounced  ''not  as  a  peace  offering  but 
because  Mr.  Ford  was  opposed  to  the  horrors 
of  war  and  wishes  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
sufferings  at  the  front." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  announced,  Nov  18, 
that  as  long  as  Henry  Ford  maintained  his 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  Allies  no  more  of 
his  automobile  advertisements  would  be  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  that  paper. 

The  Automobile  Dealers'  Association  of 
Paris,  it  became  known  in  Nov  had  asked  all 
its  members  and  correspondents  to  cease  all 
relations  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company  as 
a  result  of  Henry  Ford's  attitude  toward  the 
Anglo-French  loan  in  the  United  States,  say- 
ing that  the  association  would  feel  itself  ob- 
liged to  exclude  from  membership  any  mem- 
ber not  conforming  to  this  notice. 

See 
Automobiles — Tractor 
Profit  sharing — Ford  Automobile  Co. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA 

Distribution  of  a  stock  dividend  of  600  per 
cent,  equal  to  $18,000,000  at  the  present  price 
of  its  securities,  was  recommended  by  stock- 
holders of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Can- 
ada, who  met  in  Walkerville  Oct  as. 

Announcement  of  their  action  was  followed 
by  offers  to  Detroit  brokers  of  $300  a  share 
for  the  new  stock.  For  the  present  issue, 
$if550  has  been  offered  on  stock  having  a  par 


value  of  $100.  The  proposed  dividend  was 
part  of  a  plan  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
company  from  $1,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  It 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  transfer  of  $6,000,000 
from  the  surplus. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

See 
Finance— ^Foreign  Exchange 

FOREST  FIRES 

United  States 

The  Forest  Service  reports  on  Dec  19  the 
total  number  of  fires  for  the  season  at  6112. 
Of  this  number,  81  per  cent  were  extin^fuished 
by  ^e  government  protective  organization  be- 
fore 10  acres  had  been  burned  over.  The  loss 
of  merchantable  timber  was  about  $400,000 
($15,000,000  in  1910  before  the  present  system 
was  adopted),  but  the  largest  loss  is  in  the 
destruction  of  the  small  trees  which  were 
growing  in  the  areas  burned  over.  The  long 
dry  season,  with  high  temperature  and  hifffi 
winds  and  hot  and  dewless  nights  rendered  tue 
forests  this  season  exceedingly  inflammable, 
and  required  unusual  watching.  In  Montana 
and  Idaho  alone  there  were  2000  fires  which 
threatened  standing  timber  valued  at  $59>oo(^- 
00a  The  actual  loss  and  the  cost  of  extin- 
guishing the  fires  was  less  than  i  per  cent  of 
Sie  value  saved. 

Fire  in  the  national  forests  of  the  West  in 
1914  caused  a  loss  to  the  government  of  nearly 
340,000,000  board  feet  of  merchantable  tiniber, 
valued  at  $307,503,  and  of  reproduction,  or 
young  growth  of  trees,  valued  at  $101,408. 
Statistics  made  public,  Feb  19,  by  the  Forest 
Service  show  there  were  6805  fires,  of  which 
1545  burned  over  an  area  of  ten  acres  or  more. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  suffered  by  the  gov- 
ernment, timber  on  state  and  private  lands 
within  the  forests,  totaling  228,008,000  board 
feet  and  valuicd  at  $I7S.302,  was  lost,  making 
the  total  loss  $675,313.  The  total  area  burned 
over  was  699,240  acres,  of  which  310,583  acres 
were  state  and  private  lands. 

The  Forest  Service  says  Science  Sept 
10  has  sent  a  warning  that  more  than  half  of 
the  forest  fires  in  the  United  States  are  due  to 
carelessness  or  other  preventable  causes.  This 
statement  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  statistics 
compiled  from  die  forest  records  of  the  last 
season,  when  more  than  7,000  fires  were  re- 
ported on  national  forests  alone  and  approsd- 
mately  xo,ooo  on  state  and  private  holdings  in 
the  eighteen  states  which  received  federal 
cooperation  in  fire  protection  under  the  Wedes 
law,  namely,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  West  Virgmia,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and 
Oregon.  It  has  been  estimated  from  the  best 
information  obtainable  that  forest  fires  in  19x4 
burned  over  an  area  of  approximately  6,000,000 
acres  with  a  total  loss  of  at  least  $9,50o,ooa 

FOREST  RESERVES 

United  States 
—National 

The  Forester  for  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  New  Hampshire  Forests  has  pre- 
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pared  (Dec  24)  a  table  showing  the  areas 
which  have  been  selected  for  purdiase  by  the 
government  for  the  Eastern  National  Forests 
—as  follows: 

Alabama,  152,960  acres;  Georgia,  558,247 
acres;  Mame,  81,567  acres;  Maryland,  80,259 
acres;  New  Hampshire,  825,298  acres;  North 
Carolina,  ^12.845  acres;  South  Carolina,  142,- 
949  acres;  Tennessee,  1,108,049  acres;  Virginia, 
963,14s  acres;  West  Virginia,  839,985  acres; 
total,  6,066,304  acres,  of  which  907^65  acres 
are  in  the  Northern  States  and  6,058,439  acres 
in  the  South. 

Purchases  actually  made  cover  96,^65  acres 
in  Georgia;  2iai79  in  New  Hampshire;  224,- 
694  in  North  Carolina;  23,561  in  South  Caro* 
lina;  257,99?  in  Tennessee;  270,856  in  Virginia; 
and  97,292  m  West  Virginia.  The  total  expen- 
diture has  been  $6,304,455  for  the  1,190,145 
acres. 

The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion approved  Feb  10  the  purchase  of  $35,- 
370  acres  in  addition  to  the  1,114,208  acres 
already  approved  for  purchase,  for  national 
forests  in  die  White  Mountains  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  southern  Appalachians.  The  land 
consists  of  11,970  acres  in  New  Hampshire, 
10,533  acres  in  Virginia  and  12,867  acres  in 
Nor&  Carolina.  The  total  amount  of  mon^r 
involved  is  $2^3,038. 

Judge  Marshall,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  ordered  a  decree  Feb  15  holding 
that  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company  and 
the  Beaver  River  Power  Company  are  illegallv 
occupying  government  land  and  enjoining  such 
further  occupancy.  The  property  involved  is 
said  to  be  worth  about  $15,000,000  and  con- 
sists of  power  plants,  transmission  lines,  reser- 
voirs and  machmerv  in  the  Cache,  Filmore  and 
Wasatch  national  forests  of  Utah.  Attorneys 
for  the  defendants  announced  that  they  would 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

The  national  forests  turned  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1915,  nearly  $2,500,000,  an  increase 
of  more  than  $40,000  over  the  receipts  of  the 
previous  year,  according  to  a  statement  just 
issued  b^  the  Forest  Service. 

The  timber  sales,  which  amounted  to  $1,- 
164,000,  yielded  on  account  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  lumber  industry,  about  $79,- 
000  less  than  those  of  the  previous  nscal 
vear,  but  the  gain  was  made  •  possible  by 
larger  revenues  from  other  sources.  The 
grazing  receipts,  which  totaled  $1,125,000,  in- 
creased $127,000  over  1914,  and  the  water 
power  receipts,  which  amounted  to  not  quite 
$90,000,  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  $42,ooa 

The  demoralization  of  the  turpentine  indus- 
try on  account  of  the  war's  curtailment  of 
the  naval  stores  market  caused  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  turpentining  privileges  on 
the  national  forests  to  drop  to  about  $ft000, 
as  against  nearly  $15,000  in  191^  The  sale 
of  special  use  permits,  under  which  all  sorts 
of  enterprises,  from  apiaries  to  whaling  sta- 
tions, are  operated,  in  the  forests,  yielded 
nearly  $78,000,  an  increase  of  $9,000  over  1914. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  $37,000  in 
the  revenue  derived  by  the  settlement  of  tres- 


pass cases  in  which  Government  timber  had 
been  cut  without  intent  to  defraud,  the  rev- 
enue from  this  source  being  only  a  little 
more  than  $3,000.  More  than  ^7,000,  however, 
was  collected  from  other  timber  trespass 
cases.  Grazing  trespass  cases  yielded  nearly 
$6,000,  an  increase  of  about  $1,000;  occupancy 
trespass  cases,  which  occurred  in  only  one  of 
the  seven  forest  districts,  turned  in  something 
less  than  $250;  about  $60  was  derived  from 
turpentine  trespass  cases,  and  $660  from  fire 
trespass  cases,  the  latter  being  more  than 
$7,000  less  than  the  amount  collected  in  the 
previous  fiscal  vear  for  damage  to  Govern- 
ment property  through  fires  carelessly  or  wil- 
fully started  in  or  near  national  forests. 
See  also 

Chugach  NAnoNAL  F0BB8T— Alaska 

F0BE8T  nsBS 

— State 

The  State  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in 
a  decision  handed  down  Feb  12  killed  the  en- 
tire State  forestry  plan,  cancelling  purchases 
of  land  already  made  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000.  The  case  arose  over  the 
attempt  made  by  State  Forester  Griffith  to 
secure  the  payment  of  a  $20,000  instalment  due 
the  G.  E.  Sanborn  Company  on  a  land  con- 
tract, applying  to  Secretary  of  State  Donald 
for  a  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for 
the  amount 
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M.  Jean-Paul  Alaux,  a  French  architect, 
says  in  American  Forestry  for  March  that  the 
reckless  destruction  of  French  forests,  because 
of  the  war,  is  without  precedent  in  history. 
He  names  the  following  causes  of  the  de- 
vastation : 

I.  Cuttings  by  the  military  authorities  for 
strat^c  reasons  and  for  permitting  the  more 
effective  use  of  artillery. 

II.  Cuttings  for  the  purpose  of  building 
trenches,  shelters,  and  roads. 

III.  Cutting  for  firewood  for  the  military 
kitchens  and  for  fuel  with  which  to  warm  the 
shelters. 

IV.  Cutting  by  the  enemv  and  the  taking 
away  of  timber  as  valuable  booty. 

V.  Damages  by  projectiles  and  by  fires» 
whether  due  to  accident  or  design. 

The  forest  of  Vitrimont  has  been  com- 
pletely razed,  as  has  the  beautiful  wood  near 
Neufchateau,  before  the  fort  of  Bourl^mont 
In  the  forest  of  Champenoux  every  tree  was 
cut  down  to  a  height  of  three  feet.  The 
forest  of  Meaux,  the  plateau  of  Amance  be- 
fore Nancy,  the  wood  of  Cr^vie,  near  Aran- 
court,  and  many  others,  have  been  either  de- 
stroyed or  terribly  gashed.  Montmorency 
suffered  severely,  though  Vincennes  and  Bou- 
logne have  so  far  escaped  serious  cuttings. 
Few  bits  of  woodland  have  escaped  along  the 
front,  but  among  the  few,  happily,  are  the 
beautiful  forests  of.  Chantilly  and  Compiegne, 
which  mark  the  southernmost  advance  of  the 
Germans  and  were  not  held  long  enough  to 
permit  much  damage. 

See 
Canada 
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FORMAN,  Justus  MUes 

Justus  Miles  Forman,  the  novelist,  went 
down  with  the  Lusitania  May  7,  aged  39. 

FORSYTH,  Gem  George  Alexander 

General  George  Alexander  Forsyth,  U.  S. 
A.»  retired,  one  of  Uie  last  of  the  commanders 
who  became  famous  as  Indian  fighters,  died 
in  Ro€iq>ort,  Mass.,  Sept  12,  in  his  seventar- 
eighth  year. 

FORSYTH,  Rear-AdnL  James  McQueen 

Rear -Admiral  James  McQueen  For^rtK 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  died  in  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Aug 
3.    He  was  born  in  1842. 

FORTRESS  MONROE 

See 
European    war — United    States  — Pbo- 
German  Acnvmr  in 

FORWOOD.  Brig.-Gen.  William  Henry 

Brig.  Gen,  William  H.  Forwood,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  in  1902, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C^  May  11.  He  was 
76  years  old. 

FOURTH-OF-JULY 
— Accidents 

Nineteen  persons  dead  and  903  injured  was 
the  result  of  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  according  to  corrected  figures  com« 
piled  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  These  figures 
show  an  increase  over  the  totals  of  1914, 
when  there  were  12  persons  lolled  and  879 
persons  injured.  A  large  increase  was  also 
shown  in  the  fire  loss,  the  total  for  1915 
being  $239,325,  as  compared  with  $99>545  in 
1914.  Causes  of  the  fatalities  in  1915  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Fireworks,  9;  cannon, 
4;  firearms,  4;  gunpowder,  2. 
^■"^^^-^^» 

Thirty  lives  were  lost  in  1915  as  a  result  of 
Fourth  of  July  wounds,  announces  the  Jour^ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
its  annual  report  on  Fourth  of  July  casual- 
ties. 

One  boy  died  of  lockjaw  following  a  wound 
inflicted  by  a  blank  cartridge;  five  persons 
were  killed  outright  by  firearms;  five  were 
killed  by  explosions  of  fire  bombs  or  tor- 
pedoes; six  were  hurt  by  cannon  and  two  by 
other  forms  of  fireworks.  Eleven  children, 
mostly  girls,  were  burned  to  death  by  fire  from 
fireworks.  Besides  the  thirty  fatal  accidents 
there  were  1185  non-fatal  injuries.  One  per- 
son was  totally  blinded;  eleven  lost  one  eye; 
five  lost  legs,  arms  or  hands,  and  thirty-eight 
lost  one  or  more  fingers.  Of  those  hurts  227 
were  due  to  giant  firecrackers,  loo'^were  caused 
by  fireworks  and  ninety-three  by  cannon. 

A  comparison  with  previous  years  shows  a 
distinct  lessening  in  loss  of  life  and  wound- 
ings.  In  1903,  when  the  Journal  first  bep:an 
to  collect  the  figures,  496  deaths  from  lockjaw 
followed  the  Fourth  of  July  and  there  were 
sixty  deaths  from  other  causes  connected 
with  the  observance  of  the  day.  Since  1903 
the  old  fashioned  Fourth  has  cost  1862  lives — 
991  dying  from  lockjaw.  There  is  a  good 
gain  over  last  year.  In  1914  forty  persons 
were  killed  on  the  Fourth  and  1506  mjured. 
This  vear  marks  the  lowest  number  of  deaths, 
but  the  number  hurt  is  about  the  same  as  in 
1913. 


FOWLER,  Ex-Congressman  Robert 
See 
Labor's  National  Peace  Council 

FOWLER,  Thomas  Powell 

Thomas  Powell  Fowler,  president  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad 
twenty-five  years,  died  at  Belair,  Warwick, 
N.  Y.,  Oct  12.    He  was  bom  in  1851. 

FOX,  Bp.  Joseph  John 

Bishop  Fox,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  died  Mar  14,  aged  60. 

FRA  AN6ELIC0 

The  body  of  the  Florentine  painter,  Fra 
Angelico,  who  died  in  1455,  was  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  at 
Florence^  according  to  a  Rome  despatch  of 
Aug  17. 

"FRACASSE,  Le  Capitaine,"  paeud. 
See 
Gericaine^  Augusts 

FRANCE 

January 
By  the  appointment  of  a  sub-prefect  on  Ja  i 
France  established  a  civil  government  in  the 
new  Department  du  Haut-Rhin  comprising  the 
territory  in  Upper  Alsace  won  back  from  the 
Germans. 


In  his  New  Years  speech  Pres.  Poincar^ 
declared  that  he  believed  the  war  would  end  in 
1915. 


The  French  government  Commission  which 
was  appointed  S  23  to  investigate  charges 
against  the  Germans,  made  their  report  on 
Ja  7th,  charging  the  Germans  with  habitual 
murder  and  pillage. 


The  r^pilar  session  of  Parliament  opened 
Ja  12,  3  French  airmen  guarding  the  building. 

February 
By  a  decree  (Feb  3)  appropriating  $60^- 
000^000  to  be  applied  to  individual  indemm- 
ties  for  damage  to  property  caused  by  the 
German  occupation,  the  French  government 
is  held  to  have  adopted  the  principle  of  such 
indemnities,  though  heretofore  no  law  au- 
thorized them.  Heretofore  the  State  has  de- 
dined  all  responsibility  for  damage  to  pri- 
vate interests  as  the  result  of  invasions.  In 
June,  when  there  was  no  thought  of  war,  Mr. 
Louis  Marin,  a  deputjr,  introduced  a  law  re- 
cognizing the  principle  of  national  responsi- 
bility for  individual  losses  in  such  cases.  The 
Chamber  however  did  not  consider  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  law  urgent  and  it  was  de- 
ferred. 


Official  statistics  Feb  5  give  the  number  of 
applications  for  government  aid  as  2,116^000, 
of  which  261,600  were  refused.  At  present 
daily  allowances  are  paid  to  1,857,000  persons, 
the  average  a  family  being  2  francs  10  cen- 
times (42  cents).  The  daily  outlay  is  3»90O,- 
000  francs  ($780,000). 

July 

The  Senate  July  29  passed  a  bill  strength- 
ening and  making  clear  the  provisions  of  the 
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decree  of  Sept  27  and  the  law  of  Apr  4  1914, 
interdicting  all  trade  with  Austro-Germans  in 
any  country  and  the  commerce  in  all  prod- 
ucts of  Austro-German  origin,  applying  here- 
to the  customs  regulations  and  penalties  now 
applicable  in  the  case  of  merchandise,  the  im- 
portation of  which  is  prohibited. 

August 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties after  the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  the  first  since  the  establishment 
of  the  coalition  cabinet,  was  held  Aug  5.  The 
session  was  marked  by  an  extraordinary  dem- 
onstration of  patriotism,  indicative  of  the 
tmanimity  of  the  French  people.  The  Cham- 
ber, Aug  26,  adjourned  till  Sept  16. 

September 

The  Cabinet  decided  Sept  14  to  create  an 
Under-Secretarvship  of  State  for  aviation  and 
aeronautics.  The  new  post  was  given  to  Ren^ 
Besnard.  M.  Besnard  previously  has  served 
as  Minister  of  Labor,  Minister  of  Colonies, 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Finance. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  five-minute 
session  S^  30  voted  unanimously  to  increase 
the  pay  of  private  soldiers  from  i  cent  to  5 
cents  per  day.  The  Chamber  also  voted  70,- 
ooo,ooof.  ($14000,000)  to  provide  for  the  in- 
crease. 

October 

The  Government  of  which  Ren^  Vivian! 
was  the  head  received  a  decisive  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Oct  13, 
372  to  9,  after  a  long  and  exciting  session,  in 
which  the  Government's  war  policy,  particu- 
larly that  relating  to  the  Balkans,  was  severely 
criticised  by  leaders  representing  the  im- 
portant Committees  of  Foreign,  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs. 

The  debate  was  signalized  at  the  outset  by 
the  announcement  by  Premier  Viviani  of  the 
resignation  of  M.  Delcass^  which  had  been 
accejpted,  M.  Viviani  assuming  die  portfolio 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council. 

The  session  was  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
in  recent  years,  the  disorder  becoming  so 
great  while  the  final  vote  was  being  taken  that 
the  President  left  the  Chamber  and  the  lights 
were  extinguished  in  order  to  suppress  the 
violent  outbreak  of  a  member. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  Opposition  was 
directed  against  the  Government's  alleged  lack 
of  foresight  in  attempting  to  avert  Bulgaria's 
understanding  with  Germany  and  lack  of  en- 
ergy in  failing  to  arrange  for  an  ample  land- 
ing force  at  Saloniki  to  offset  the  German 
and  Bulgarian  move  in  the  Balkans. 

In  a  ringing  reply  M.  Viviani  defended  the 
course  of  the  Government  He  declared  that 
it  was  obliged  not  on]y  to  consult  with  Uie 
Parliamentary  Committees,  but  to  maintain 
the  good  faith  of  its  position  with  the  allied 
Governments,  which  did  not  permit  it  to  lay 
a  complete  explanation  of  all  the  military 
policies  before  Parliament.  He  also  said  that 
M.  Delcasse's  resignation  was  not  due  to  any 
discord  in  the  Ministry,  as  M.  Delcass6  luid 
always  assented  to  the  various  steps  taken. 


The  French  Cabinet,  of  which  Ren^  Viviani 
was  head,  resigned  Oct  28.  Aristide  Briand 
was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  The 
new  Cabinet  came  into  existence  Oct  29. 

It  was  constituted  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs— Aristide 
Briand. 

General  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs—Jules Cambon. 

Vice  President  of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of 
State — Charles   Dc    Freycinet. 

Minister   of   War — General   J.    S.    GallienL 

Minister  of  Justice — Ren6   Viviani. 

Minister  of  tne  Interior — ^Louis  J.   Malvy. 

Minister   of    Marine — Rear   Admiral    Lacaze. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Alexandre  Ribot. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Inventions  Con- 
cerning  National   Defense — Professor   Paul   Painlere. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — Marcel  Sembat. 

Minister  of  Commerce — ^Etienne  Clementel. 

Minister  of  Colonies— Gaston  Doumergue. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — ^Jules  Meline. 

Minister  of  Labor — ^Albert  Metin. 

Ministers  without  portfolio— Emit  Combes,  Leon 
Bourgeois,  Denys  Cochin,  and  Jules  Guesde. 

Under  Secretary  of  State,  War  and  Munitions- 
Albert  Thomas. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Subsistence — ^Joseph 
Thierry. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Sanitary  Service — 
Justin  Godart. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Aviation — Ren6  Bes- 
nard. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Marine — ^Louis  NaiL 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Fine  Art»— Albert 
I>alimier. 

The  appointments  for  the  Under  Secretary- 
ships of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs  were 
not  made  public. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Republic  that  there  had  been  a  coali- 
tion Ministry  of  all  the  opposing  parties  and 
factions.  It  followed  dosdy  on  the  innova* 
tion  of  forming  a  British  coalition  Cabinet 
of  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  The  action 
taken  in  forming  the  Cabinet  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  deep  popular  sentiment  that  at^  the 
supreme  crisis  of  the  war  party  division 
should  give  way  to  united  action  by  all  the 
parties  in  common  support  of  the  Government. 
As  the  result  of  the  Cabinet  of  Ren6  Viviani 
being  representative  of  only  a  few  political 
groups,  the  Ministers  presented  their  collective 
resignations. 
See  also 

Cotton — Contraband  question 

Forests — France 

European  war — France 

Explosions — France 

Fires — Foreign 

Haiti 

Institute  op  France 

Lisle,  Claude  Joseph  Rouget  de 

Live  stock — ^France 

Postal  afpairs 

Prohibition 

Rockefeller    Foundation    War    Relief 
Commission 

Sarrien,  Jean  Marie  Ferdinand 

Ships  and  shipping 

Ships  and   shipping— Registry— Trans- 
fer TO  NEUTRAL  FLAG 

Vaillant,  Marie  Edouard 

—Birth  rate 

The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  of  France  hat 
been  particularly  noticeable  since  the  war  be- 
gan.   The  rate  in  1914  averaged  1000  Hrths 
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daily;  but  at  the  beginning  of  191 5  tbe  fig- 
ures dropped  to  850,  and  there  has  been  a 
rapid  decline  since  then.  In  the  week  of 
June  6-12,  which  was  the  last  week  recorded, 
there  were  on^  356  births  in  the  entire 
country. 

---Cammerce 

A  report  issued  Feb  21  on  France's  foreign 
commerce  for  the  years  1914  and  1913  makes 
the  following  comparisons : 

Imports 

1014.  1913. 

Foodstuffs    |34J,ooo,ooo  $3(3,400,000 

Raw    materials    515,000,000  989»aoo,ooo 

Manufactured  goods   axa,5oo,ooo  33x^600,000 

Exports 

Foodstuffs    $135,400^000  $167,800,000 

•  Raw  materials  aoMoo/no  371,600,000 

Manufactured  goods   501,800,000  733,400,000 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  in  1914,  ex- 
cluding ffold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  was 
$2^156,528,539,  a  loss  of  $796,670,418,  compared 
with  1913.  Imports  were  valued  at  $1,225,- 
397»337»  a  decrease  of  $399>9i9i739 ;  and  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $931,131,202,  a  loss  of  $396,- 
750,679.  Decrease  in  the  foreign  trade  was 
entirely  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  first  six  months  there  was  a  gain 
of  $33>390,737,  not  including  precious  metals. 
The  imports  of  predous  metals  amounted  to 
$182,095,307,  a  decrease  of  $6,07^,833,  and  the 
exports  amounted  to  $38»7i59»26i,  a  loss  of 
$44,483,219. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  11,358  vessels  of 
I3»i49ti76  tons  in  the  arrivals  and  departures 
at  the  ports  during  the  year.  The  decrease 
was  all  during  the  last  part  of  the  year. 

— Descleauz  cage 

The  case  of  Francois  Desdeaux,  charged 
with  stealing  militarv  supplies,  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial  in  raris  Mar  22.  With 
him  appeared  Mme.  Bechoff,  the  wife  of  a 
German,  and  one  of  the  best-known  dress- 
makers of  Paris,  accused  of  receiving  the 
goods  stolen  by  Desdeaux.  Descleaux  was 
formerly  a  chief  subordinate  to  Minister  Cail- 
laux  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  January,  charged  with  having  stolen 
army  rations,  which  later  were  found  in  the 
home  of  Mme.  Bechoff.  MM.  Verges  and 
Dupuv,  charged  with  aiding  in  the  thefts,  were 
also  before  the  court.  Desclaux  was  con- 
victed Mar  25  and  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
solitary  confinement  and  to  military  degrada- 
tion. It  was  ordered  that  his  name  be  re- 
moved from  the  list  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Mme.  Bechoff  was  also  found  guilty  by  the 
court-martial  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment Verges  was  sentenced  to  one  year 
m  prison.  The  other  prisoners  were  declared 
not  guilty. 

Colonel  Desclaux  and  Mme.  Bechoff  again 
appealed,  Apr  29,  but  the  military  tribunal,  Apr 
26;  rejected  their  appeal,  but  this  time  the  plea 
was  made  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  high- 
est court  of  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  the 
accused  were  avilians  and  not  connected  with 
the  military. 

—Finance 

President  Poincar6  Feb  13  signed  a  decree 
authorizing  the  issue  of  one  billion  francs 


($200,000,000)  national  defence  bonds,  bearing 
5  per  cent  interest  at  the  price  of  96  francs 
50  centimes,  and  payable  at  par  in  1025.  The 
Government  reserves  the  privilege  of  redeem- 
ing the  bonds  after  1920. 

Deputy  Albert  Metin,  reporting  for  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, Mar  12,  upon  the  bUl.  authorizing  the 
government  to  raise  the  issue  of  national  de- 
fense bonds  to  4,500,000,000  francs  (approxi- 
mately $90,000,000),  announced  that  the  sub- 
scription in  France  to  these  bonds  already  had 
reached  3,003,000,000  francs  (^600,000,000). 
This  amount  added  to  the  foreign  subscrip- 
tions. Deputy  Metin  said,  made  a  total  of  3,- 
684,000,000  francs  ($736,800,000),  of  which 
sum  51,800,000  ($10,360,000)  had  been  placed  in 
the  United  States. 

Speaking  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Mar 
18,  on  the  proposal  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment to  raise  the  limit  for  the  issue  of  Treas- 
ury bonds  from  3,500,000,000  francs  ($700,- 
000,000)  to  4,500,000,000  francs  ($900,000,000), 
Alexandre  Ribot,  Minister  of  Finance,  said: 

"Toward  the  end  of  1914  the  monthly 
expenses  were  1,100.000,000  francs  ($220,000,- 
000).  The  expenditures  during  the  first 
months  of  1915  have  been  from  1,250,000,000 
francs  ($250,000,000)  to  1,300,000,000  francs 
($260,000,000) — rather  nearer  the  latter  fig- 
ure." In  anal>;zing  the  Treasury's  operations 
in  1914,  M.  Ribot  said  that  the  government 
had  asked  for  3,600,000,000  francs  $720,000,- 
000)  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  1,200,000,000 
francs  ($240,000,000)  by  public  subscriptions, 
while  in  1915  the  Bank  of  France  had  supplied 
about  1,000,000,000  francs  ($200,000,000)  and 
the*  country  had  furnished  2,500,000,000  ($500,- 
000,000).  The  national  defense  bonds,  the 
Finance  Minister  said,  had  yielded  up  to  Mar 
12  3,862,000,000  francs  ($772,400,000). 

The  French  Senate,  Mar  30,  adopted  a  bill 
which  already  has  passed  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  providing  for  the  advancing  to  Ser- 
via,  Belgium,  Greece  and  Montenegro,  as 
friends  of  the  Allies,  the  sum  of  1,350,000,000 
francs  ($^0,000,000). 

Minister  of  Finance  Ribot  introduced  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  May  19  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  1,100,000,000  francs  ($220,000,000) 
being  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  first 
six  months  of  191 5.  Parliament  already  had 
voted  8,500,000,000  francs  ($1,700,000,000)  for 
these  appropriations. 

A  bill  calling  for  the  appropriation  of  5*600,- 
000,000  francs  ($1,120,000,000)  was  introduced 
in  the  CHiamber  of  Deputies,  June  3,  by  Alex- 
andre F.  Ribot,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
passed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  492  to  i, 
June  25.  This  amount  was  meant  as  a  provi- 
sional appropriation  for  the  requirements  of 
the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year.  Includ- 
ing the  appropriations  already  made,  the  total 
for  die  fourteen  months  ending  Sept  3  will  be 
24,000,000,000  francs  ($4,800,000,000). 

Approval  was  granted  JFuly  i  for  an  issue 
of  a  new  loan  by  the  Ville  de  Paris.    The 
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amount  will  be  120,000,000  francs  in  six 
months  and  twelve  months  municipal  bonds. 
They  will  be  offered  on  a  basis  of  5H  and 
5^  per  cent  respectively.  It  was  understood 
that  the  State  would  take  up  37,000,000  francs 
of  the  issue,  the  balance  of  83,000,000  francs 
being  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Bank  of  France  was  compelled,  July  6, 
to  designate  six  receiving  tellers  to  take  the 
gold  offered  in  exchange  for  notes  in  con- 
sequence^ of  the  invitation  to  the  public  to 
turn  in  its  private  hoards  of  gold  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  national  reserve.  The  certifi- 
cates givep  for  the  gold  were  inscribed  to  the 
effect  that  the  exchange  was  made  for  ''na- 
tional defense." 


Paper  due  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  amount 
of  2,233,000,000  francs  ($446,600,000)  was 
taken  up  voluntarily,  althougn,  owing  to  the 
moratorium,  debtors  were  not  compelled  to 
do  so.  The  fact  was  revealed  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  during  the'  course  of  the  de- 
bate July  8  on  the  bill  relating  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  moratorium.  The  Minister 
of  Finance,  M.  Ribot,  announced  that  33,- 
000,000  francs  ($6,600,000)  were  paid  the  wedc 
before. 


A  decree  was  published  July  8  prohibiting 
the  export  of  gold  except  by  the  Bank  of 
France,  as  it  had  been  found  that  gold  which 
bad  been  exported  had  not  been  destined  al- 
ways for  a  neutral  country  in  settlement  of 
accounts. 


The  Minister  of  Finance  introduced  July 
12  in  the  CHiamber  of  Deputies  a  bill  raising 
the  limit  of  issue  of  national  defense  bonds 
from  6,000,000,000  francs  ($1,200,000,000)  as 
fixed  in  the  law  of  May  18  to  p,ooo,ooo^ooo 
francs  ($1,400,000,000).  Subscriptions  had  al- 
ready exceeded  the  previous  limit  by  150,000,- 
000  francs  ($30,000,000).  The  French  public 
in  eleven  months  had  taken  8,400,000,000 
francs   ($1,680,000,000)  of  national  bonds. 


Up  to  July  17  the  Havre  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  France  had  received  1,388,550  francs 
($^7>7io)  from  2329  depositors.  Deposits  at 
Marseilles  amounted  to  2,313,000  francs  ($462,- 
600) ;  Rouen,  up  to  July  16,  1,160,000  francs 
($232,000) ;  Nancy,  more  than  2,500,000  francs 

a 500,000).  In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
inister  of  Finance  for  deposits  of  gold,  the 
municipality  of  Paris  deposited  800,000  francs 
($160,000)  July  19. 


In  the  course  of  a  discussion  in  the  French 
Senate,  Aug  5,  on  the  bill  to  raise  the  limit  of 
national  defense  issue,  which  was  passed  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  July  29,  Alexander 
Ribot,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  took  occasion 
to  review  the  financial  situation.  ''On  July  311" 
he  said,  "there  were  6,958»ooo,ooo  francs  (^i,- 
391,600,000)  of  defense  issues  in  circulation. 
OvLT  financial  burdens  are  constantly  growing." 

The  bill  was  passed. 


The  gold  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  France 
since  July  i,  on  Aug  22,  passed  the  $100,000,- 
000  mark. 

Gold  continued  to  flow  into  the  Bank  of 
France  at  the  rate  of  90,000,000  francs  a  week. 
Two  and  a  half  million  francs  had  been  re- 
ceived up  to  Aug  26  from  the  reconquered  part 
of  Alsace.  The  new  25-  and  5-f  ranc  bonds  put 
on  sale  Aug  23  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
movement  among  the  working  classes  for  in- 
vestment in  war  loans  and  started  a  flood  of 
touching  letters  from  children  who  wished  to 
empty  their  savings  banks  into  the  public  treas- 
ury. Deposits,  exchanges  and  bond  purchases 
enabled  uie  Bank  of  France  to  send  200,000,000 
in  gold  to  England  during  the  week  ending 
Aug  26  without  a  fraction  of  the  market  re- 
action  that  ordinarily  would  result. 

Every  traveler  leaving  France  hereafter  will 
be  required  to  declare  the  amount  of  funds  in 
coin  in  his  possession.  If  he  has  more  than 
50  francs  ($10)  he  will  be  compelled  to  ex- 
change the  excess  for  paper  money  under  a 
decree  issued,  Aug  27,  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  This  action  resulted  from  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin.  It 
was  learned  that  coins  were  being  collected 
systematically  for  export.  Even  coppers  and 
nidcels  were  sought  and  exchanged  at  a 
premium. 

Settlements  of  balances  on  Bourse  trans- 
actions open  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
would  be  made  in  Sept  30,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance Ribot  announced  Sept  15  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. The  settlement,  he  explained,  was  not 
obligatory,  but  optional  on  terms  decided 
upon,  and  facilitated  by  a  loan  of  $15,000,000 
by  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  governing  com- 
mittee of  brokers  at  six  per  cent  The  settle- 
ment will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  closing 
prices  of  July  31,  1914. 

France  had  already  advanced  650,000,000 
francs  ($130,000,000)  to  her  allies  since  the 
war  begaUj  according  to  memoranda  submitted 
by  M.  Ribot,  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  Sept  16,  together  with  a 
bill  appropriating  6,200,000,000  francs  ($1,240,- 
000,000)  for  the  war  cost  of  the  last  four 
months.  Minister  Ribot  alluded  to  the  early 
issue  of  a  French  war  loan.  He  estimated  the 
average  monthly  war  expenses  of  Russia  and 
(lermany  as  follows: 

Russia,  1,800,000,000  fnmcs  ($360,000,000);  G«iv 
m*ny»  4,500,000,000  fflancs  ($^00,000,000);  Great 
Britain's  monthly  expenses,  M.  Ribot  said,  exceeded 
this  amount. 

According  to  M.  Ribot's  figures  for  the  past 
four  months,  France's  monthly  war  expenses 
amounted  to  $310,000,000. 

The  Senate  Sept  28  passed  the  bill,  already 
approved  by  the  (Camber,  providing  the  sum 
of  6,240,000,000  francs  ($1,248,000,000)  for  na- 
tional defense  for  the  last  three  months  of 
this  year. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  (jovem* 
ment  in  June.  1915,  that  private,  individuals 
exchange  their  gold  coins  for  notes,  a  total 
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of  1,000,000,000  francs  ($200,000,000)  gold  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Bank  of  France  by 
Oct  28. 


M.  Ribot  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  Nov  12  authorizing  a  5  per  cent 
loan.     • 

The  new  rates,  like  the  old,  were  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation,  the  State  reserving  the 
rights  of  conversion  and  redemption  after 
fifteen  years.  The  exemption  from  taxation 
applied  to  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest, 
but  not  to  taxes  on  whole  fortunes  or  in- 
comes. The  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  issued 
was  left  undecided.  One-third  of  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  new  loan  might  be  paid  by 
turning  in  bonds  of  the  old  3  per  cent  rentes, 
which  would  be  accepted  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  later  by  decree. 

Senator  Emile  Aimond,  president  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  explain- 
ing to  the  committee  Nov  15  the  bill  author- 
izing the  new  5  per  cent  loan  already  voted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  itemized  the 
sources  from  which  France  thus  far  had  ob- 
tained money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  various  amounts  from  each  source. 

Up  to  Nov  I,  M.  Aimond  stated,  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Bank  of  France  had  been  7,- 
000,000,000  francs  ($1,400,000,000)  and  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Bank  of  Algeria  75,000,000 
francs.  From  national  defense  bonds  2,733,- 
798,000  francs  had  been  realized,  and  from 
Treasury  bills,  running  one  year  or  less, 
8,319,588,000  francs. 

The  proceeds  of  the  3^  per  cent  bonds 
issued  just  before  the  war  were  462,263,000 
francs,  the  Senator  continued;  of  bonds  sold 
in  the  United  States,  135,716,000  francs ;  bonds 
sold  in  England,  1,028,976,000  francs,  and  of 
the  Anglo-French  loan  from  the  United 
States,  1,250,000,000  francs,  a  total  of  21,005,- 
341,000  francs  ($4,201,068,200). 

The  first  day's  subscriptions  to  "the  great 
loan  of  victory,"  as  the  new  French  loan  had 
been  characterized  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, brought  out  a  greater  number  of  in- 
vestors Nov  25  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  first  subscription  was  for  500,000  francs 
($100,000).  This  was  followed  by  one  for 
200,000  francs  and  two  for  300,000  francs 
each.  The  greatest  sum  subscribed  by  a 
single  individual  Nov  25  was  5,000,000  francs 
($1,000,000),  and  all  the  formalities  connected 
with  it  were  completed  in  six  minutes,  which 
constitutes  a  speed  record  for  a  French  offi- 
cial transaction  and  furnished  evidence  of  the 
energy  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Ribot, 
who  organized  the  issue.  The  Minister,  by 
resorting  to  business  methods,  made  the  ut- 
most of  the  confidence  felt  by  the  French  peo- 
ple and  of  his  personal  prestige. 

Subscription  lists  for  the  French  loan  were 
to  close  Dec  15,  under  the  original  terms  of 
the  Ministerial  decree,  but  so  many  thousand 
persons  were  in  line  at  the  receiving  offices 
in  Paris  that  the  government  provided  for 
an  extension  of  one  day.  Subscriptions 
exceeding  14,500,000,000  francs  ($2,900,000,- 
000)  were  for  the  greater  part,  in  cash,  said 
an  official  announcement  made  Dec  28L 


M.  Ribot  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  Nov  26  a  bill  appropriating  8,172,- 
000,000  francs  ($1,634,400,000)  for  die  first 
quarter  of  1916. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted,  Dec  28, 
the  article  providing  that  the  income  tax  law 
should  be  applied  before  Dec  31,   1916,  and 
accorded  a  delay  of  three  months  after  the 
cessation    of    hostilities  to  those  unable  to 
make  the  declaration  as  provided  by  law.  The 
Senate  had  voted  the  application  of  the  law 
beginning  Jan,  191 7. 
See  also 
European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — Loans 
Morgan,  J.  P.,  &  Co. 

—Food  supply 

According  to  an  announcement  given  out 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  France  had 
less  corn,  fodder  beets,  sugar  beets,  and  pota- 
toes under  cultivation  on  June  i  than  a  year 
before,  while  the  contrary  was  true  of  beets  for 
the  making  alcohol.  In  this  case  the  acreage 
was  slightly  greater.  The  acreage  in  grapes 
also  was  less. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Aug  6,  passed  a 
bill  carrving  an  appropriation  of  120,000,000 
francs  ($24,000,000)  to  be  used  in  the  purchase 
of  wheat  and  flour  for  feeding  the  civil  popu- 
lation. The  limit  of  such  purchases  was  fixed 
at  209,000,000  francs.  The  bill  authorized  pre- 
fects under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  to  requisition  wheat  and  flour  in 
France,  and  empowered  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce to  make  purchases  in  the  colonies  or 
abroad  and  to  distribute  supplies  according  to 
the  needs.  The  measure  also  created  an  advi- 
sory committee. 

The  new  Under  Secretary  of  War,  Joseph 
Thierry,  who  is  called  "Minister  of  Supplies," 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  bill,  frankly  admitted 
that  there  had  been  waste  and  disorganization 
in  purchasing  army  supplies,  but  assured  the 
CHiamber  that  reorganization  was  well  under 
way.  An  attempt  by  the  Socialists  to  inject  a 
rider,  creating  a  government  monopoly  of 
grain,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  364  to  138. 

The  government  took  further  action  Nov 
20  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  price  of  nec- 
essaries of  life  and  speculation  therein  by 
drafting  a  penalty  clause  to  the  existing  law. 
The  new  article  provided  for  imprisonment 
varying  irnm  six  days  to  six  mouths  and  a 
fine  of  5,000  francs  ($1,000)  in  any  case  of 
illegal  increase  in  price  or  of  speculation  in 
sucn  commod'ties.  This  clause  also  applied 
to  products  or  material  used  for  national  de- 
fense. 


The  high  cost  of  living  in  war  time  was 
the  subject  of  a  long  debate  Nov  23  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  seeking  some 
solution  of  this  important  question.  The  (gov- 
ernment's bill  proposing  to  fix  the  prices  of 
ihe  necessaries  of  life  furnished  a  basis  for 
the  discu&sion. 

See  aUo 
Live  stock— France 
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— Martial  law 

Martial^  law  would  be  discontinued  in  all 
parts  of  France  outside  the  zone  of  military 
operations  beginning  Sept  i,  it  was  announced 
Aug  26. 

The  proposed  action  was  generally  interpret- 
ed as  meaning  that  the  authorities  were  con- 
fident there  would  be  no  further  disturbance 
making  the  military  restrictions  necessary. 

— Ministry  of  War 

The  French  Cabinet  July  i  decided  to  add 
two  new  Under-Secretaries  of  State  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  thus  giv- 
ing three  under-secretaries  to  this  department 
The  President  appointed  Deputy  Joseph  Thier- 
ry and  Deputy  Justin  Godart  to  fill  the  under- 
secretaryships. 

Albert  Thomas,  who  recently  was  appointed 
Under-Secretary  of  War,  will  be  virtually 
Minister  of  Munitions.  The  two  new  officials 
will  direct  the  army  transport  and  sanitary 
services.  The  Cabinet  determined  upon  this 
action  so  as  to  decentralize  administration 
and  give  Alexandre  Millerand,  the  Minister  of 
War,  added  freedom  from  administrative  de- 
tails and  more  time  to  consider,  larger  ques- 
tions. 

— Moratorium 

A  new  decree  which  extends  the  moratorium 
in  France  for  another  period  of  three  months, 
from  April  i  to  June  30,  was  prepared  by  the 
government  Mar  9. 

— Munitions 

The  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition 
in  France  was  progressing  satisfactorily,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  communication  issued 
June  21  concerning  a  tour  of  the  factories 
where  the  work  was  in  progress,  made  by  Min- 
ister of  War  Millerand. 


With  reference  to  an  interview  published 
in  the  United  States  in  which  Prince  Rup- 
precht  of  Bavaria  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  shells  used  by  the  French 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  the 
Ministry  of  War  made  the  following  official 
statement  July  i : 

"Neither  now  nor  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  has  the  French  artillery 
made  use  of  any  shells  whatsoever  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States." 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  July  22  passed  a 
law  requiring  the  declaration  of  all  metal 
lathes,  hydraulic  presses  and  steam  hammers 
of  a  weight  of  more  than  two  tons*  The 
law  was  termed  the  "mobilization  of  indus- 
trial resources."  Its  aim  was  to  insure  the 
maximum  productive  efficiency  of  materials 
of  war,  to  organize  systematically  the  im- 
mense number  of  plants  which  have  been  prof- 
fered for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  and 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  foreign  pur- 
chases. 


The  French  Ministry  of  War  Sept  8  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  requisition  sill  stocks 
of  sdcohol  in  France  which  amounted  to  200 
gallons'  or  more  for  llie  manufacture  of 
powder.    Makers  of  drugs  or  other  products 


will  receive  each  month  sufficient  quantities  of 
alcohol  for  their  business. 
See  also 
ExpzjOSions — France 

— Navy — Accidents 

Three  persons  were  killed  in  Bordeaux 
May  I  in  an  accident  in  connection  with  the 
launching  of  the  battleship  Languedoc. 

The  Languedoc  is  of  the  superdreadnought 
t3T)e,  of  24,830  tons.  She  carries  twelve  134 
inch  guns,  twenty- four  5.5-inch  guns,  and  six 
torpedo  tubes.  She  is  574  feet  long  and  cost 
$13,312,000. 

—Parcel  post 

The  parcel  post  service  shows  receipts  of 
$69,400,000  for  1914,  compared  with  $113,200^- 
000  for  1913.  The  report  shows  a  diminution 
between  1913  and  1914  of  approximately  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  about  equally  divided  between 
imports  and  exports. 

— Passports 

Official  notice  of  France's  decision  to  with- 
hold passports  thereafter  from  Americans  of 
German  origin  reached  the  State  Department 
June  24.  According  to  press  reports,  the  Frendi 
Government  acted  on  the  theory  that  natural- 
ized Americans  of  German  birth  might  give 
military  information  to  German  officials  in  the 
United  States  if  permitted  to  enter  France. 

— Pensions 

France  expended  $384,000,000  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war  in  feeding  the  wives  and 
families  of  mobilized  soldiers  and  workers 
thrown  out  of  employment  Three  million 
persons  are  receiving  allowances  from  the 
State.  In  the  beginning  a  great  many  people 
entitled  to  these  allowances  preferred  not  to 
claim  them,  considering  it  an  easy  patriotic 
sacrifice  for  them  to  make»  but  as  the  war 
dragged  on,  and  their  resources  diminished, 
they  were  finally  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of 
State  aid. 

—Post  Office  Dept 

Announcement  was  made  in  Paris,  Tune  21, 
that  the  French  Postal  Service  was  handling 
mail  in  ninetv  towns  and  villages  in  Alsace,  sol 
of  which  now  bear  the  names  they  had  forty- 
five  years  ago. 

—Prize  court  proceedings 

The  Senate  July  8  tmanimously  appropri- 
ated $600,000  to  be  used  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine   in  pa3rment   for  cargoes   of   neutral 
vessels  that  have  been  seized,  and  especially 
of  that  of  the  American  steamer  Dacia, 
See  also 
ExTsoPEAN    WAR— United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — ^"Dacia"  case 

—Treaties 

The  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  S^t 
15,  1914,  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes hereafter  arising  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  was  officially  promulgated 
Mar  5. 

FRANK,  Leo  M. 

Action  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  Ja  19  placed  Leo  M.  Fraidc, 
who  was  sentenced  to  death  in  Atlanta  for 
murder,  under  the  protection  of  that  tribunal. 
An  order  issued  by  the  court  forbade  the  exe- 
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cution  of  the  death  sentence  and  made  the 
Sheriff  of  Fulton  County,  Georgia,  responsible 
for  Frank's  safety.  On  Ja  31  the  men  of  the 
Bums  Detective  Agency  who  had  been  under 
trial  on  a  bribery  charge  were  acquitted 

Attorne3r8  for  Leo  M.  Frank,  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  Feb  20  briefs  in  Frank's  ap- 
peal from  the  Georgia  Federal  Court's  refusal 
to  release  him  in  a  habeas  coipus  proceeding. 
They  contended  the  trial  court  lost  jurisdiction 
by  abdicating  its  functions  through  fear  of 
mob  violence  and  by  arranging  for  Frank  to 
remain  out  of  court  when  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  state  of  Georgia  filed  brief  Feb  23.  On 
the  25th  and  26th  me  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
heard  the  appeal  arguments. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  bench  divided  seven  to  two,  Apr  19,  de- 
nied the  appeal  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
for  Leo  M.  Frank. 

In  denying  the  appeal,  which  came  up  from 
a  Federal  District  Court  in  Georgia,  the  high 
court  held  that  Frank's  absence  from  the  court 
room  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  did  not 
deprive  him  of  due  process  of  law,  and  that  it 
was  a  right  he  could  waive  and  did  waive  in- 
ferentially.  The  court  also  held  that  Frank's 
allegations  of  hostile  tumult  in  and  about  the 
court  room  had  been  rejected  by  competent 
state  tribunals  as  untrue. 

The  dissenting  justices  were  Messrs.  Holmes 
and  Hiighes,  with  Justice  Holmes  presenting 
their  joint  views.  They  contended  that  Frank 
had  made  out  a  prima  facie  case  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  deliberations  of  the  jury  through 
the  prevalence  of  mob  spirit  in  and  about  the 
court  room,  which  should  entitle  him  to  a  re- 
view. 

Leo  M.  Frank,  through  his  attorneys,  filed  a 
petition  with  the  State  Prison  Commission,  Apr 
22,  requesting  that  the  death  sentence  passed 
on  him  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Phagan  be 
commuted  to  one  of  imprisonment  for  life. 

Dramatically  asserting  his  innocence,  and 
with  the  impassioned  declaration  that  "he  was 
to  die  for  the  crime  of  another,"  Frank  was 
sentenced  May  10  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  Judge 
Ben  H.  Hill,  in  the  General  Court,  to  hang  on 
June  22. 

By  May  12  more  than  80,000  signatures  to 
petitions  asking  commutation  of  the  death 
sentence  had  been  received  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Leo  M.  Frank  Committee  in  Chicago. 
More  than  5000  letters  came  on  May  12. 

Governor  Slaton,  up  to  May  17,  received 
more  than  75,000  letters  bearing  on  the  case. 
The  hearing  on  the  petition  for  a  commuta- 
tion of  sentence  was  begun  before  the  State 
Prison  Commission  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  31, 
and  was  concluded  shortly  before  5.  The 
Commission  took  the  case  under  advisement. 
The  negro,  Jim  Conley,  on  whose  testimony 
Frank  was  convicted,  and  who  himself  was 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  as 
an  accessory,  was  released  from  the  convict 
camp  tune  2.  Although  he  received  forty- 
eight  days  off  his  sentence  for  good  behavior, 
Conley  did  not  emerge  with  a  clean  record. 
He  received  one  flogging  for  acting  impudently 
to  one  of  the  guards. 


The  Georgia  Prison  Commission,  June  9,  de- 
clined to  recommend  to  Governor  John  M. 
Slaton  a  commutation  of  the  death  sentence 
of  Frank.  The  decision  was  not  binding  on 
the  Governor. 

On  June  21  death  sentence  was  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment  by  Governor  Slaton.  The 
Governor's  decision  was  announced  barely 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time 
set  for  Franl^s  execution,  and  after  he  had 
been  taken  secretly  from  the  Fulton  County 
jail  to  the  state  prison  farm  at  Milledgeville. 
"Feeling  as  I  do  about  this  case,"  said  the 
Governor,  in  giving  his  statement,  "I  would 
be  a  murderer  if  I  allowed  this  man  to  hang. 
It  means  that  I  must  live  in  obscurity  the  rest 
of  my  days,  but  I  would  rather  be  plowing  in  a 
field  than  to  feel  for  the  rest  of  my  life  that  I 
had  that  man's  blood  on  n^  hands." 

Mobs  threatened  the  Governor's  home  for 
some  days,  but  were  quieted  by  troops.  On  the 
26th  a  demonstration  occurred  at  Atlanta 
when  Gov.  Slaton  retired  from  the  Executive 
office  and  Judge  Nat  £.  Harris,  of  Macon,  was 
inaugurated.  With  cries  of  "Lynch  him!"  the 
riotors  attempted  to  seize  the  Governor,  who 
escaped  bodily  harm  only  through  the  protec- 
tion of  a  large  force  of  police  and  state  troops. 

After  an  emphatic  charge  by  Judge  Hill,  the 
Fulton  County  grand  jury,  June  30,  indicted 
for  riot  the  twenty-six  men  arrested  by  the 
militia  on  the  25th  near  the  home  of  ex- 
Governor  Slaton. 

Leo  M.  Frank,  serving  a  life  sentence  at  the 
State  Prison  farm,  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  was  at- 
tacked while  asleep  on  the  night  of  July  17 
by  AVilliam  Green,  a  fellow  convict,  who  was 
serving  a  lifetime  sentence  for  a  murder  com- 
mitted at  his  home  in  Columbus.  Though 
Frank's  jugular  vein  was  severed  and  his  neck 
cut  nearly  half  off,  the  injuries  were  not 
fatal. 

Leo  Frank  was  kidnapped  b^  a  mob  who 
overpowered  the  prison  authorities  at  the  State 
Prison  farm  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  shortly 
after  ten  o'clock  Aug  16,  taken  by  automobile 
to  Marietta  and  hanged  in  a  grove  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Pha- 
gan. The  body  was  cut  down  the  next  morn- 
ing, rushed  to  Atlanta  by  automobile  and 
taken  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  burial.  The 
mob  numbered  about  twenty-five  or  more  men, 
most  of  whom  wore  no  masks.  Before  the 
prison  was  attacked  its  telephone  and  tele- 
graph comunication  was  destroyed. 

The  investigation  of  the  lynching  of  Leo 
M.  Frank  came  to  an  end  in  Marietta,  Ga., 
Sept  2,  when  the  Cobb  county  Grand  Jury  after 
a  two  days  session  reported  to  Judge  Patter- 
son that  while  several  clues  had  been  found, 
the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  bring  indict- 
ments against  any  one. 

As  a  result  of  the  lynching  of  Leo  M.  Frank, 
five  of  the  guards  and  deputy  wardens  were 
discharged  and  another  resigned.  The  changes 
were  made  Oct  22,  on  orders  from  the  State 
Prison  Commission.  Among  those  discharged 
was  the  guard  on  duty  the  night  Frank  was 
kidnapped.  Another  was  a  guard  at  the 
tuberculosis  camp,  where  a  Federal  prisoner 
escaped  the   week   following  the  kidnapping 
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of  Frank.    Warden  Smith  and  Superintendent 
Bums  were  not  disturbed. 

FRANKING  PRIVILEGE 

Suit  to  recover  $57>6oo  from  Trueman  G. 
Palmer,  secretary  of  the  United  States  beet- 
sugar  industry,  was  filed  in  Washington  Mar 
5  by  the  government,  which  alleged  tiiat  sum 
was  the  proper  postage  on  320,000  copies  of 
"Sugar  at  a  Glance,"  delivered  in  the  mails 
under  the  frank  of  Senator  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  government's  bill  alleged  that 
Palmer  substituted  his  pamphlets  for  tables 
of  figures  which  were  used  by  Senator  Lodge 
in  a  speech  in  the  tariff  debate,  and  that  the 
postal  officials  were  deceived  in  believing  they 
were  proper  matter  to  be  carried  free.  The 
incident  received  extended  attention  during 
the  lobby  investigation. 

FRANKLIN  EXPEDITION 
See 

ASCTIC   EXPLORATION — StEFANSSON   EXPEDI- 
TION 

FRATERNITIES 

Greek  letter  fraternity  men  cannot  attend 
any  of  the  state  schools  in  Mississippi,  ac- 
cording to  a  decision,  June  i,  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  G>urt,  which  upheld  the  law 
barring  fraternity  members  from  Mississippi 
schools.  The  test  case  was  brought  by  J.  P. 
Waugh,  a  Kappa  Sigma  of  the  TJniversity  of 
Missisippi. 

FREEDMAN,  Andrew 

Andrew  Freedman,  capitalist,  died  in  New 
York  City,  Dec  4.  He  was  born  in  x86o. 
In  his  will,  made  public  in  New  York  City, 
Dec  9,  Mr.  Freedman  left  an  estate  estimated 
at  $7,000,000  to  be  used  eventually  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  bequests  to  establish 
a  home  fo^  the  aged  of  any  race  or  creed. 
The  institution  was  to  be  known  as  the  An- 
drew Freedman  Home. 

FREEMAN,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  BUmchard 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Blanchard  Freeman,  who 
rose  from  the  ranks  and  served  fif^-one  years 
in  the  United  States  Army,  died  m  Douglas, 
Wyo.,  Oct  16,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

FREER,  Charles  L. 

See 

Smithsonian  Institution — Fbeer  collec- 
tion 

FRENCH,  Sir  John 
See 
EuEOPEAN  WAR— Great  Britain 

FRENCH  INSTITUTE 

See 
Institute  of  FkANCE 

FRESH  AIR  CARS 

See 
Elevated  railways— Fresh  air  coaches 
Street  railways— Fresh  air  cars 

FRICK,  Henry  C. 

See 
Banks  and  banking— Bankruptcy 
Holbein,  Hans 


FRIEDMANN     INSTITUTE     FOR     THE 
CURE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  Friedmann  Institute  for  the  Cure  of 
Tuberculosis,  which  was  organized  in  April, 
1914,  with  a  capital  (on  paper)  of  $5,400,000 
to  exploit  Dr.  Friedrich  Franz  Friedmsum's 
turtle  serum  "cure"  for  tuberculosis,  had  fi[one 
out  of  business,  according  to  testimony  given 
by  the  institute's  president,  Moritz  Eisner,  in 
supplementary  proceedings  just  held  in  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  Oct  31,  on  a  judg- 
ment for  $6,313  against  it. 

FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  Crown  Prince 

A  daughter  was  born  to  the  Crown  Princess 
Cecilie  of  Germany  at  Berlin  on  Apr  7.  This 
makes  the  fifth  child  and  first  daughter  bom 
to  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Germany. 

FROHMAN,  Charles 

Charles  Frohman,  the  theatrical  manager, 
went  down  with  the  Lusitania  May  7,  aged  54. 

FR0THIN6HAM,  George  Byron. 

George  Byron  Frothingham,  famous  as 
Friar  Tuck  in  the  original  production  of 
"Robin  Hood"  by  the  Bostonians,  died  Ja  19 
in  Burlin^on,  Vt  He  had  played  his  most 
famous  role  the  night  before  for  the  5601st 
time.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  heart  dis- 
ease. He  was  78  years  old,  and  had  been  on 
the  stage  60  years. 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS 
— Commerce 

United  States 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
fruits  and  nuts,  $92,840,171  in  the  calendar  year 
1914,  has  doubled  in  the  last  decade.  Imports 
were  $59,231,394  and  exports  $33,608,778.  in- 
cluding in  each  case  trade  with  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  Alaska  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Bananas,  with  a  total  of  16  million  dollars; 
lemons,  s%  million ;  olives,  2^  million ;  grapes, 
iH  million;  pineapples,  i  1-3  million;  currants, 
iH  million;  preserved  fruits,  i  million;  and 
figs,  nearly  i  million  dollars,  are  the  leading 
classes  of  fruits  imported.  Cocoanuts,  copra, 
etc,  s%  million  dollars;  walnuts,  3^  million; 
almonds,  3^  million ;  peanuts,  about  2  million ; 
and  filberts,  i  million  dollars'  value,  are  the 
principal  nuts  imported 

According  to  official  figures  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  imports  of  lemons 
have  increased  about  50  per  cent,  figs  about 
60  per  cent,  cocoanuts  have  quintupled,  and 
bananas,  walnuts  and  almonds  have  doubled  in 
import  value  during  the  period  under  review. 
Meantime,  Hawaiian  pineapples,  mainly  canned, 
of  which  the  imports  were  not  sufficiently  large 
in  1904  to  justify  a  separate  enumeration,  are 
now  being  shipped  into  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  of  6  million  dollars'  worth  per  annum, 
last  year's  total  being  2^  times  as  much  as  in 
1911,  while  imports  from  Singapore,  which  at 
one  time  reached  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually,  have  now  nearly  ceased. 
Porto  Rican  pineapples,  mainly  fresh,,  are  com- 
ing in  at  the  rate  of  i^^  million  dollars'  worth 
a  year,  as  against  a  little  more  than  half  that 
amount  in  191 1.    While  Cuba  is  the  leading 
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source  of  our  fresh  pineapples  from  foreign 
countries,  the  amounts  received  therefrom  re- 
main practically  stationary,  and  the  rapidly 
growing  consumption  is  being  supplied  chiefly 
by  canned  Hawaiian  and  fresh  Porto  Rican 
pineapples. 

Foreign-grown  oranges  are  gradually  being 
excluded  from  the  domestic  market*  the  dimin- 
ished imports  of  that  class,  $52,860  worth  in 
1 914,  against  $756,224  in  1900,  coming  now 
chiefly  from  Jamaica.  Turkey  ranks  first  and 
Spain  second  in  suplying  our  imports  of  raisins 
and  other  dried  grapes,  while  European  coun- 
tries send  us  most  of  our  imported  preserves. 

In  certain  lines  the  growth  of  exports  of 
American  fruits  has  been  remarkable.  Oranges 
have  quintupled  in  ten  years  ($831,260  in  1904, 
$4,225,991  in  1914),  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
expansion  of  the  California  and  Florida  citrus 
fruit  industry.  Prunes  have  also  scored  a  big 
gain  over  the  average  for  earlier  years,  thoug:b 
when  1914  is  compared  with  1904  a  decrease  is 
apparent,  since  both  these  years  were  abnormal 
—the  figures  for  1914  ($5,634,942)  being  twice 
the  annual  average  for  the  four  next  succeed- 
ing years,  and  those  for  1914  ($2,582,560)  but 
half  as  much  as  those  for  1913.  Apricots  $1,- 
598,405  in  1914  and  preserved  fruits  ($5»777r 
991)  have  doubled  in  export  sales  in  the  decade. 

American  fruits  are  marketed  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Our  apples,  the  exports  of  which 
have  ranged  between  $6,750,000  and  $10,000,000 
in  the  last  decade,  are  sent  chiefly  to  Europe, 
and  our  dried  apricots  to  Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica and  Australia.  Most  of  the  oranges  and 
lemons  which  we  export  are  sent  to  Canada, 
and  smaller  amounts  are  distributed  in  many 
countries.  Canada,  Germany,  England,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  the  best  markets  for  dried  peaches,  while 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  other  British 
territories  take  most  of  our  exported  pears. 
American  prunes  are  shipped  principally  to 
Europe  and  Canada  and  considerable  quantities 
to  the  Orient.  Canada  takes  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  exported  raisins,  while  New 
Zealand  buys  between  1,000,000  and  4,000,000 
annually.  The  exports  of  canned  fruits  are 
chiefly  to  England,  with  smaller  but  important 
shipments  to  France,  Germany,  Canada,  Cuba 
and  Centrad  America. 

FUEL 

See 
Paper 

FULLER,  Frank 

Frank  Fuller,  war  Governor  of  Utah,  law- 
yer, dentist,  physician,  friend  of  Lincoln,  in- 
timate of  Mark  Twain,  died  of  old  age  in  New 
York  City  Feb  19  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

FULLER,  Paul 

Paul  Fuller,  lawyer  and  adviser  on  M^ioo 
to  the  Wilson  administration,  died  m  New 
York  City,  Nov  29,  aged  67  years. 

FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 

See 

United    States— Dept.    of    Comickkcif- 

bueeau  op  fi8hebies 


FUR  FARMING 

United  States 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  reporting 
on  certain  investigations  of  its  experts,  says 
Dec  14,  1914,  that  experiments  of  breeding  the 
skunk  in  captivity  have  been  entirely  success- 
ful. The  animal  is  credited  with  being  a  vigor- 
ous foe  to  many  insect  and  rodent  pests  of  the 
orchardist,  as  well  as  a  producer  of  valuable 
fur.  Sales  of  skunk  skins  by  trappers  amount 
to  about  $3,000,000  annually.  In  quite  the  con- 
trary direction,  the  department  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  moleskins  so  largely  used 
in  making  fur  garments  are  almost  exclusively 
imported,  although  the  skin  of  the  American 
mole  of  the  Eastern  States  is  superior.  This 
fur  value  should  be  an  additional  stimulus  to 
farmers  to  trap  them  and  check  their  crop 
destruction. 

FURNISS,  WUliam  P. 

The  referee's  report  to  Surrogate  Court  on 
Feb  2  disclosed  estate  of  William  P.  Fumiss, 
which  had  been  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  to  be 
actually  worth  under  $1,000,000.  The  testa- 
tor who  accumulated  fortune  in  West  Indian 
trade,  died  in  1871^  ^nd  the  report  discloses 
that  bulk  of  securities  owned  are  not  legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

FURNITURE 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  was  a  series  of  seven 
rooms  furnished  with  box  furniture  made 
by  Miss  Louise  Brigham,  a  director  of  the 
Home  Thrift  Association  in  New  York  and 
author  of  "Box  Furniture." 

— Morgan  collection 

The  Duveens  announced,  Apr  13,  that  they 
had  purchased  the  splendid  group  of  French 
eighteenth-century  furniture  in  the  Morgan 
collection  which  had  been  on  exhibition  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Although 
they  declined  to  give  any  information  con- 
cerning the  amount  paid,  the  two  Riesener 
pieces,  a  Gouthi^re  console  table  and  a  screen 
of  Lancret  panels  are  of  great  value.  The 
price  paid  for  the  whole  coUection  may  fairly 
be  estimated  as  not  far  from  $3,000,000. 

The  collection  contains  many  pieces  of  his- 
torical importance  added  to  their  importance 
as  works  of  art  A  few  of  the  pieces  may 
remain  in  America,  but  most  of  them  will  be 
sent  to  Paris  by  way  of  Bordeaux  to  be  put 
in  perfect  condition  by  Bou^  and  his  staff. 

FUTURISM 

See 
Architectukb 

GAFFNEY,  T.  St  John 

The  resji^nation  of  T.  St.  John  Gaffney, 
American  Consul  General  at  Munich,  requested 
by  the  State  Department  because  of  unneutral 
utterances,  was  received  in  Washington  on 
Oct  6  and  accepted  by  cable. 

GALVESTON,  Tex. 

See 

Storms — Gulf  coast 
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GAMES,  SPORTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS 

See 
Aeronautics — ^Reoords 
Baseball 
Billiards 
Cycung 
Football 
Golf 
Running 
Tennis 
Walking 

GANGRENE 

Profs.  Sartory  and  Spillman,  of  Nancy, 
speaking  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Feb 
3,^  said  that  in  treating  wounded  soldiers  th^r 
discovered  Perfingen's  bacillus,  which  ruptures 
and  destroys  the  tissues,  in  each  of  twenty- 
four  cases  of  gang^rene  which  they  attended 
in  the  military  hospital  there. 

Dr.  Roux,  head  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
Mar  I  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences an  important  discovery  in  the  form  of 
gangrene  anti-toxin,  recently  made  by  Dr. 
Weinberg.  In  examination  of  fifty  cases  of 
gaseous  gangrene — ^the  most  deadly  complica- 
tion in  wounds,  according  to  statistics — Dr. 
Weinberg  succeeded  in  isolating  the  causative 
microbe.  With  a  series  of  cultures,  experi- 
ments were  made  on  guinea  pigs,  dogs,  and 
horses,  and  an  anti-toxin  was  obtained  which 
produced  favorable  results  when  a  22-cubic 
centimeter  dose  was  injected  in  a  gangrenous 
patient  Dr.  Weinberg,  however,  would  not 
admit  that  his  discovery  was  yet  beyond  the 
experimental  stage. 

The  most  infectious,  rapid,  and  fatal  of  all 
diseases  of  the  battlefield,  ^  gangrene,  is 
reported  to  have  been  vanquished  by  science 
at  the  American  Hospital  at  Neuilly  through 
the  heroism  of  a  nurse.  Miss  Mary  Davies, 
who,  according  to  newspaper  accounts,  inocu- 
lated herself  with  the  gangrene  bacilli.  Dr. 
Kenneth  Tavlor,  who  a  few  days  before  an- 
nouncd  in  The  Lancet  successful  experiments 
on  guinea  pigs  with  a  new  vaccine,  was  thus 
able  to  test  uie  remedy  for  the  first  time  on 
a  human  being,  which  hitherto  he  had  not 
dared  to  do.  Although  ^^angrene  symptoms 
rapidly  developed  in  the  girl — s^ptoms  suffi- 
ciently virulent  to  cause  death  in  twenty-four 
hours — Dr.  Taylor  announced  Sept  21  that 
she  was  out  of  danger. 

The  Taylor  remedy  is  a  quinine  preparation. 
The  discoverer  is  sending  a  complete  descrip- 
tion to  The  Lancet  for  the  benefit  of  the  medi- 
cal world. 

The  London  Lancet  of  Sept  4  contains  a 
preliminary  report  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Taylor, 
pathologist  of  the  American  Ambulance  at 
raris,  on  the  experimental  treatment  of  ^se- 
ous  gan^ene  artificially  induced  in  guinea- 
pigs,  which  indicates  that  quinine  had  not  only 
been  used  successfully  as  an  antiseptic  for 
gaseous  gangrene,  but  as  a  general  antiseptic 

''GANGSTERS" 

See 
Labor  unions — ^Use  of  gangsters  by 


GARBAGE  REDUCTION 

According  to  the  accounts  in  the  controller's 
office,  the  expenses  for  eleven  months  for  die 
new  Chicago  city  garbage  reduction  plant  were 
as  follows:  , 

Labo*"  $75»676.49 

Office 4,7«S.3« 

Coal ',730.58 

Fuel  oil 30,052.96 

Power   7,218.05 

Miscellaneous    9»3i2«63 

Total $129,708.09 

The  revenues  from  six  months  of  operation 
were: 

Miscellaneous  earnings  $1x4.56 

Dried  garbage  sales iiit855-99 

Inventory  ofsupplies  on  hand  for  191 5,  Irat 

]MUd  for  in  19x4 x,73i.oo 

Total    $113*701.55 

GARIBALDI  FAMILY 

Two  out  of  the  five  sons  of  Gen.  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi  (a  son  of  the  famous  Garibaldi) 
who  following  their  father's  example,  offered 
their  senrices  to  France  as  he  did  in  1870,  fell 
within  a  week  of  each  other.  Bruno  Garibaldi 
was  killed  D  30,  while  his  young  brother,  Con- 
stantino, fell  on  the  day  Bruno's  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  for  burial,  Ja  5.  The  body  of 
Constantino  Garibaldi  was  received  at  Rome 
by  a  great  crowd  on  Ja  12. 

General  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  presented  him- 
self at  the  recruiting  office  in  Rome,  June  ll, 
followed  by  his  three  sons.  The  eldest,  the 
well-known  Peppino,  is  aged  36,  and  the 
youngest,  Ezio,  is  20.  All  enlisted  as  simple 
soldiers,  choosing  the  Alpine  Brigade,  once 
commanded  by  their  grandfather,  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  the  hero  of  Italian  independence. 

GARMENT  WORKERS 

See 
Clothing  tbaoes 

GARRARD,  Brig.-Gen.  Jeptha 

Brigadier  General  Jeptha  Garrard,  Civil 
War  veteran,  died  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec  16, 
at  the  age  of  80  years. 

GARRETT,  Mary 

Mary  Garrett,  philanthropist  and  advocate 
of  higher  education  for  women,  died  Apr  2, 
aged  61. 

GARY,  Elbert  H. 
See 
Roosevelt,  Theodore 

GARY  PLAN 

The  differences  between  the  Gary  schoois 
and  the  traditional  schools  have  been  sum* 
marized  as  follows: 

By  having  the  children  from  the  kinder* 
garten  through  the  high  school  in  one  schoot 
there  is  formed  a  complete  community,  in 
which  the  individual  child  meets  persons  of 
various  ages  and  in  which  he  is  able  to  see 
his  school  life  as  a  whole.  The  shops  are 
not  to  make  skilled  mechanics,  but  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  child  to  see  the  conditions 
in  the  trades  as  they  actually  are,  and  to  help 
him  select  a  trade  intelligently.  All  of  the 
teachers  are  specialists,  who  have  the  great- 
est freedom  in  developing  the  r  individuality 
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and  who  are  put  upon  their  own  resources. 
Every  child  goes  to  the  auditorium  sometime 
Quring  the  day,  where  lectures  and  demon- 
stration work  are  given  by  the  different  de- 
partments for  the  purpose  of  .keeping  the 
child  in  touch  with  the  whole  school  life, 
unifying  the  school  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  teaching  him  how  to  act  and*  become 
an  intelligent  member  of  an  audience.  The 
school  is  a  great  development  center,  co- 
operating with  libraries  and  outside  institu- 
tions, including  the  churches.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  the  parents,  the  children  are  al- 
lowed one  or  two  hours  a  week  for  religious 
instruction.  The  school  does  not  give  re- 
ligious instruction:  this  is  turned  over  to 
the  churches,  but  no  child  is  released  from 
regular  school  hours.  The  outside  time  is 
taken  froni  th^  extra  hour  of  play  or  aud- 
itorium. Th^  schools  are  open  from  8  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.,  but  all  of  the  children  are  not 
present  all  the  time.  On  Saturday  some  de- 
partments of  the  schools  are  open  all  day. 
On  Sunday  the  children  may  play  at  the 
schools  under  supervision.  The  hours  are 
so  arranged  that  one  half  the  children  are 
in  book  work,  while  the  other  half  are  en- 
gaged  in   play,   shop   and   laboratories. 

GARZA,  Roque  Gonzales. 

Roque  Gonzales  Garza,  who  was  elected 
provisional  president  of  Mexico  Ja  15,  is  about 
45  years  old  and  is  a  native  of  Chihuahua.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School  in  Mexico 
City  and  has  been  practicing  law  for  many 
years.  He  first  came  into  prominence  as  a 
volunteer  colonel  in  the  Madero  armjr  which 
overthrew  the  Diaz  regime,  being  minister  of 
the  Interior  under  Madero,  and  Historian  of 
the  Battle  of  Juarez.  His  brother,  Frederico 
Gonzalez  Garza,  was  for  several  months  gov- 
ernor of  the  federal  district  in  Mexico  City 
under  the  Madero  administration.  Roque 
and  his  brother  joined  General  Villa  soon  after 
Huerta  came  into  power.  At  the  Aguasca- 
lientes  convention,  which  named  Gutierrez  as 
temporary  President,  Garza  was  floor  leader 
of  the  Villa  faction.  His  dramatic  speech  in 
favor  of  the  plan  of  Asrala,  the  platform  of  the 
Zapatistas,  was  the  first  move  which  led  to 
a  coalition  between  the  Zapata  and  Villa 
forces. 

GAS  GANGRENE 
See 
Gangrene 

GASOLINE 

See 

Petbolsum 

GATES,  C.  W. 

See 

Vermont, 

GEIKIE,  James 

Professor  James  Geikie,  the  geolo^st,  died 
in  Edinburgh  Mar  2.  Professor  Geikie  was 
bom  in  1832. 

GEMS 
See 
Pncious  stones 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

The  General  Education  Board,  at  its  meet- 
ing on  May  27,  decided  to  branch  out  into  a 
new  field.  According  to  the  announcement, 
made  June  4,  ''it  was  resolved  to  undertake  to 
enter  the  field  of  educational  investigation, 
research,  and  experiment  by  assisting  research 
workers  connected  with  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  by  supporting  independent  in- 
vestigators and  experiments." 

So  far  the  work  of  the  board  has  had  four 
principal  manifestations : 

1.  Gifts  to  collegef,  unirertities,  and  medicml 
schools  which  are  open  to  any  students.  The  report 
published  last  January  showed  that  between  the 
ooard's  foundation  in  1907  and  the  latter  part  of  x9X4f 
these  gifU  had  amounted  to  $10,583,591  to  colleges 
and  universities,  and  $2,670,874  to  medical  schools. 

2.  Promotion  of  higher  education  among  negroes. 
There  had  been  given  for  this  end  when  the  last 
report  was  issued,  $699,781.        .    ,     ^       . 

3.  Encouragement  of  practical  farming  in  the 
Southern  states,  and  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
For  this  purpose  the  last  report  showed  $9a5»75o 
contributed  to  the  south  for  farm  democstration  woric. 
including  boys'  clubs  and  girls'  clubs,  and  $50,786 
to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  There  was  also  spent 
for  rural  organization  service  $37iX66,  $18,108  for 
educational  conferences,  and  $104,443  for  rural 
school  agents. 

4.  The  development  of  a  system  of  pubue  high 
schools  in  the  south.  For  this  purpose,  $.07,1  a6  was 
given  to  the  Southern  Education  Board,  as  well  as 
a  large  part  of  the  $342,861  given  to  professors  of 
secondary  education. 

The  board  also  gave  $159,891  to  miscellaneous 
schools.  % 

See  also 
Agriculture — Canning  clubs 

GENERAL  FILM  CO. 

—Anti-Trust  litigation 

The  Imperial  Film  Exchange  brought  suit 
in  the  Federal  District  Court,  New  York 
City,  Dec  23,  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  for  treble  damages,  amounting  to  $7$o,- 
000,  against  the  General  Film  Co.,  the  Vita- 
graph  Co.  of  America,  Pathe  Freres,  Kalem 
Co.,  Edison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Biograph 
Co.,  Essany  Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lubin 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Selig  Polyscope  Co., 
George  Kleine,  and  the  Motion  Picture  Pat- 
ents Co. 

The  complaint  said  that  on  April  21,  19x0, 
The  General  Film  Co.,  of  No.  10  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  was  organized  by  the  other 
defendants  as  a  moving  picture  exchange,  and 
in  doing  so  ''entered  mto  a  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  and  control  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion in  the  various  states  and  territories." 

With  that  object  in  view,  the  complaint 
stated,  the  defendants  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment fixing  an  arbitrary  price  at  which  mov- 
ing picture  films  were  to  be  rented  to  ex- 
hibitors throughout  the  United  States,  in 
contravention  of  the  Sherman  law.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  conspiracy,  the  complaint  al- 
leged, the  defendants  on  Apr  26,  1910,  caused 
the  Pathe  Freres,  Kalem  Co.,  and  the  Vita- 
graph  Company  of  America  to  file  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  an  involuntary  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy  against  the  Imperial  Film 
Exchange,  the  property  and  assets  of  which 
were  placed  in  the  possession  of  a  temporary 
receiver. 

In  that  proceeding  the  referee  reported 
that  the  Imperial  Film  Exchange  was  solvent. 
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and  on  the  conHrmation  of  the 'report  by  the 
District  G)urt  the  receivership  was  vacated 
and  the  corporation  was  again  placed  in  pos- 
session of  its  property  and  assets. 

While  the  matter  was  pending  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  the  complaint  alleged  the  de- 
fendant by  falsely  representing  ti&at  the  Im- 
perial Film  Exchange  would  and  could  not 
resume  its  business,  sought  and  secured  for 
the  General  Film  Company  a  large  part  of 
the  plaintiff's  customers.  By  reason  of  the 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  the 
complaint  further  stated  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers of  the  Imperial  Film  Exchange  were 
reduced  from  130  to  20  and  its  income  re- 
duced from  $6000  a  week  to  $250,  its  busi- 
ness was  ruined  and  destroyed  by  the  de- 
fendants, 

GENERAL  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICS 
AND  TRADESMEN  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

See 
Eno,  Aicos  F. 

GEORGIA 

See 
'Jitney"  busses — Georgia 
Prohibition — Georgia 

GERMAINE,  Auguste  [""Le  Capitaine  Fra- 
cAsse/'  pseud.] 
Auguste    Germaine,    the    French    dramatic 
author  died  Dec  15,  aged  53  years. 

"GERMAN-AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY 
LEAGXrB«» 

On  Jan  30,  58  representative  German- 
Americans  met  in  Washington  and  launched 
what  is  intended  to  be  a  nation-wide  organi- 
zation, known  as  the  German-American  Neu- 
trality League.  After  a  preamble  complaining 
of  "a  foreign  control  of  our  news  service, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Tktrtfort,  in  order  to  reetUblish  genuine  Amer- 
ican neutrality  and  to  uphold  it  free  from  commer- 
cial, financial  and  political  subtervience  to  foreign 
Powers,  be  it 

"Rtsolved,  That  we  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
agree  to  effect  a  national  organization,  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  which  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

"(i)  In  order  to  assume  the  possession  of  an  inde- 
pendent news  senrice,  we  faror  an  American  cable, 
controlled  by  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States. 

"(s)  We  demand  a  free  and  open  sea  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Sutes  ana  unrestricted  traffic 
in  non-contraband  goods  as  defined  by  international 
law. 


"(4)  We  faror  the  establishment  of  an  American 
merchant  marine,  and 

"(5)  We  pledge  ourselres  indiridually  and  col- 
IectiTel;r  to  support  only  such  candidates  for  public 
office,  irremecUTO  of  party,  who  will  place  American 
interests  abore  those  of  any  other  country  and  who 
will  aid  in  eliminating  all  undue  foreign  influences 
■rom  American  life." 

Among  the  men  who  voted  these  resolutions 
were  Dr.  C  J.  Hexamer,  president  of  the  Ger- 
man-American National  Alliance,  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  organization  claiming  a  member- 
ship of  2,000,000;  G>ngressmen  Bartholdt, 
Vollmer,  Barchfeld,  Lob^k,  and  Porter;  Pro- 
fessors William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia; 
Edmund  von  Mach.  of  Harvard;  A.  B.  Faust, 
of  Cornell;  John  Devoy,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Gaelic  American;  and  many  editors  oif 


German-American  papers  and  heads  of  Ger- 
man-American societies.  General  newspaper 
comment  upon  the  formation  of  the  "League" 
was  for  the  most  part  tmfavorable,  Resolu- 
tion 5  especially  being  described  as  an  attempt 
to  "take  internationsu  questions  into  national 
politics."  German  papers  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  new  league  would  eventuall]^  exert  a 
real  and  perhaps  a  controlling,  power  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  stating 
that  "when  the  German-Americans  and  the 
Irish  hold  together  they  are  a  power  in  the 
United  States  which,  in  certain  circumstances 
can  decide  the  Presidency."  Herman  Ridder, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  de- 
clared that  the  conference  "was  dominated  by 
Americans  and  was  designated  to  promote  a 
policy  which  may  be  tritely  described  as 
'America  for  Americans.'"  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  writing  in  the  New  York  Fatherland 
said:  "If  you  say  that  we  are  not  Americans, 
then  you  will  have  to  change  vour  conception 
of  American.  We  refuse  to  be  strangled  by 
the  dead  hand  of  the  past  reaching  from  the 
graves  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  into  the  living 
present  We  shall  rewrite  the  world  Amer- 
ican, to  the  extent  of  our  power,  in  terms  of 

our  own  ethnic  complexion " 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  prominent  Ger- 
man-American as  Dr.  Kuno  Francke  of  Har- 
vard, in  declining  to  become  a  member  of  the 
organization  wrote:  "I  believe  it  would  be 
against  my  duties  as  an  American  citizen  if 
I  were  to  take  part  in  a  propaganda  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  thought  to  be  to  force 
our  Government  into  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
England."  There  are  more  than  3,000,000 
German  voters  in  the  United  States. 

GERMAN-AMERICANS 

See 
European    war— United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — German-Aicericans 

GERMAN  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH 

See 
Banks  and  banking — Bankruptcy 

GERMANY. 

January 
Gen.  von  Falkenhayn,  Minister  of  War,  re- 
signed on  Ja  21,  but  continued  as  head  of  the 
German  staff. 


The  Kaiser  celebrated  his  56th  birthday  Ja 

^-  February 

An  official  order  (Feb  i^  directed  that  all 
stocks  of  copper,  tin,  aluminium,  nickel,  anti- 
mony, and  lead  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  army. 


Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht  was  virtually  read  out 
of  the  party  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  social  democratic  members  of  the 
Reichstag  Feb  3.  Liebknecht's  action  Dec  xo 
in  voting  against  the  new  war  credit  brought 
out  many  expressions  of  disapproval  in  so- 
cialist party  circles. 

March 

The  Leipzig  Fair  was  opened  Mar  i.  About 
2500  exhibitors  had  goods  on  view,  and  all  of 
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the  neutral  countries  sent  buyers.  There  was 
to  be  seen,  among  other  things,  a  special  ex- 
hibition of  goods  designed  to  replace  products 
which  formerly  were  supplied  to  Germany  by 
countries  now  at  war  with  her. 


A  Renter  dispatch  from  Amsterdam,  June 
25,  gave  the  following  excerpt  from  a  speech 
made  in  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Prus- 
sian Diet  by  Herr  Braun,  a  Socialist  member : 
"It  wotdd  be  a  calami^  for  Germany  to  carry 
out  the  annexation  ideas  recommended  by 
certain  interested  groups.  Such  a  policy  is 
rejected  by  the  Socialist  Party.  The  German 
people  want  no  conquest,  but  peace  without 
humiliation  or  violence." 


For  publishing  a  Socialist  appeal  for  peace, 
the  Vorwaerts,  of  Berlin,  was  suspended,  ac- 
cording to  a  Reuter  dispatch  from  Amster- 
dam, June  26.  The  appeal,  a  full-page  article, 
was  printed  by  direction  of  the  Managing 
G>mmittee  of  the  Socialist  Democratic  Party 
in  Germany,  and  called  for  a  peace  which 
would  make  possible  friendships  with  neigh- 
boring nations. 

The  military  commandant  of  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  in  which  Berlin  is  situated, 
issued  an  order,  June  30,  effective  Aug  i,  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  of  fabrics  wholly  or 
chiefly  cotton  for  nearly  all  ordinary  purposes, 
such  as  articles  of  clothing,  bed  sheets,  pillow- 
slips, and  tablecloths. 

The  recent  German  order  commandeering 
all  copper  for  military  use  was  said  to  have 
been  followed  July  22  by  an  order  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  metal  for  any  save  military 
purposes. 


The  Imperial  Gazette  of  Aug  24  published  a 
reflation  by  the  Prussian  Government  auth- 
orizing the  Minister  of  Justice  to  transfer  to 
the  Magistrates'  courts  jurisdiction  for  the 
grantipg  of  exemption  from  the  existing  law 
which  prohibits  women  from  contracting  mar- 
riage before  the  completion  of  their  sixteenth 
year.  The  same  transfer  of  jurisdiction  was 
decreed  for  cases  of  adoption  of  children. 

The  five  hundredth  anniver9ary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Hohenzollern  rule  over 
Brandenburg  was  celebrated  in  Berlin,  Oct  21. 
All  the  streets  of  Berlin  were  decorated  with 
bunting,  but  by  order  of  the  Emperor  there 
were  no  other  festivities.  The  newspapers 
without  exception  eulogized  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty,  crediting  it  with  being  the  cause  of 
Germany's  present  greatness. 


Abandonment  of  little-used  cables  on  street 
car  lines,  so  that  the  copper  might  be  ob- 
tained for  war  purposes,  had  been  ordered 
by  the  municipality  of  Kiel,  Germany,  accord* 
ing  to  a  Reuter  dispatch  from  G)penhagen, 
Oct  26,  which  declared  that  the  work  of  tearing 
up  three  streets  for  this  purpose  had  begun, 
and  that  3,000  meters  of  cable,  weighing  ap- 
proximately 6,000  kilos  (nearly  seven  tons), 
will  thus  be  available. 


It  was  reported  Nov  18  that  the  huge  cop- 
per roofs  of  the  Cathedral  at  Bremen  were 
being  dismantled  for  military  use  and  on  Nov 
26,  that  the  copper  roof  was  being  taken  from 
the  imperial  palace  at  Donaueschingen,  Ger- 
many. 

A  preliminary  draft  of  the  law  for  the  tax- 
ing of  war  profits  of  joint  stock  companies 
and  corporations,  printed  officially  Nov  2fjt 
had  for  its  purpose  the  preventing  of  any 
evasion  of  the  law  that  would  eventually  be 
put  into  effect,  namely,  that  all  stock  com- 
panies carry  as  reserve  50  per  cent,  of  the 
additional  profits  which  were  made  during  the 
war  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 
It  was  explained  that  the  government  did 
not  expect  to  collect  this  tax  during  the  war, 
but  to  levy  it  after  the  close  of  the  war  in 
connection  with  the  tax  of  property.  Before 
the  law  should  go  into  effect  adl  companies 
seeking  to  evade  its  provisions  would  be 
forced  to  take  from  their  surplus  profits  in 
succeeding  years  to  bring  up  the  reserve  to 
the  required  figure.  Everybody  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  return  of  property  and  in- 
come as  on  January,  1917,  and  to  pay  taxes 
on  the  increase  over  a  similar  statement  re- 
turned in  January,  1914.  American  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  Germany  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  law's  operation  in 
so  far  as  their  profits  made  on  German  busi- 
ness were  concerned. 

The  government's  bill  requiring  corpora- 
tions to  accumulate  reserves  available  for 
taxation  of  war  time  profits  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee  with  resolutions  for 
additional  legislation  against  undue  war 
profits  and  a  Socialist  resolution  proposing  a 
new  levy  of  the  extraordinary  defense  tax 
imposed  in  1915. 
See  also 

Boy-Ed,  Capt.  Karl 

Brunswick 

Ca  N  ALS— Germ  AN  Y 

Cholera — Germany 

Earthquakes 

European  war — Germany 

European    war— Unpfed    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — Pro-German  activity 

FERTILIZER 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Crown  Prince 

Gaffney,  St.  John 

Hops — Germany 

Iron  cross 

Krupp  Arms  Co. 

Parcel  post 

Ships   and   shipping— Registry— Trans- 
fer to  neutral  flags 

Sweden 

Typhus — Germany 

University  op  Frankfort 

Wilhelm  II,  Emperor  of  Germany 
— ^Army 
See 

VonHindenburg,  Field  Marshal 
— Finance 

February 
The  Prussian  budget  for  1915,  according  to 
figures  given  out  Feb  4,  shows  ordinary  re- 
ceipts of  4.759.000,000  marks  ($1,188,500,000). 
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Ordinary   expenses   are  put   at  4,523,000,000 
marks  ($1,130,750,000). 

The  influence  of  the  war  is  shown  in  the  in- 
come tax  receipts,  in  which  a  decrease  of  40,- 
000,000  marks  is  estimated  Expenditures  on 
the  railroads  are  placed  at  54,000,000  marks 
lower  than  last  year.  The  public  debt  amounts 
to  19,876,000,000  marks,  of  whidi  8419,000,000 
represents  outlays  in  connection  with  ^e  State 
railroads. 


The  preliminary  budget  estimates  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Council  Feb  27  include 
10,042,000,000  marks  ($2,510,500,000)  for  "ex- 
traordinary expenditures,"  this  amount  being 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Ordinary  expen- 
ditures are  estimated  at  $3,323,000,000  marks 
($830,750,000).  Nearly  all  the  amount  re- 
quired for  extraordinary  expenditures  will  be 
raised  by  war  loans.  Methods  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  loans  can  be  decided  upon  only 
after  the  war  is  over,  hence  no  provision  is 
made  for  their  redemption. 

The  treasury  bond  credit  is  fixed  at  1,000,- 
000,000  marks  ($250,000,000).  No  separate  col- 
onial estimates  are  made,  since  all  communi- 
cation with  the  colonies  has  been  interrupted. 
Of  other  items  the  funds  to  provide  for  the 
families  of  those  killed  in  the  war  amounted 
to  41,938,900  marks  ($10,484,675)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Feb  and  the  armament  levy  is  placed 
at  960,000,000  marks  ($240,000,000).  The  in- 
crease in  revenue  in  the  ordinary  budget  is 
placed  at  25,906400  marks  ($64761612.50)  and 
the    increase    in    expenditure    at    180,369,000 

marks  ($45,<W»25o).  _      , 

March 

Only  Karl  Liebknecht,  a  Socialist  Deputy, 
voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  budget  after 
the  stormy  debate  in  the  Reichstag  Mar  20. 

Official  announcement  was  made,  Mar  21. 
that  subscriptions  to  the  second  war  loan 
amounted  to  9,000,000,000  ($2,250,000,000). 

Dr.  Liebknecht  was  said  to  have  been  mus- 
tered into  service  in  the  Landsturm,  Mar  25, 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  Alsace. 

Dr.  Karl  HelflFerich,  secretary  of  the  Im- 
perial Treasury,  submitted  the  budget  and 
delivered  his  maiden  speech  concerning  it. 
Mar  10. 

The  budget,  balanced  at  13,000,000,000 
marks  ($3,250,000,000)  —  four  times  greater 
than  any  estimates  ever  before  presented. 
This  budget  was  only  intended  to  make  le^l 
provision  for  the  coming  financial  year.  For 
the  army,  navy,  and  colonies  a  more  detailed 
project  would  be  presented.  The  systematic 
redemption  of  the  imperial  debt  would  be 
maintained,  68,000,000  marks  ($17,000,000) 
being  assigned  for  that  purpose.  Measures 
for  the  redemption  of  the  war  debt  would  be 
settled  later. 

Dr.  HelflFerich  asked  the  Reichstag  for  a 
further  war  credit  of  10,000,000,000  marks 
($2,500,000,000)  to  insure  financing  the  war 
until  the  late  autumn.  The  fact  was,  the  Im- 
perial Secretary  said,  that  the  (German  na- 
ti<}nal  credit  stood  better  than  either  that  of 
Great  Britain  or  France  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. There  was  no  need  to  impose  new 
taxes  in  (Germany,  for  the  government  was 


financing  its  war  requirements  exclusively  by 
loans  and  note  issues.  The  demands  of  the 
empire  on  the  Reichsbank,  he  said,  had  again 
approached  the  culminating  point,  but  the  bank 
would  be  relieved  by  the  second  war  loan. 

The  result  of  the  payments  on  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  war  loan  was  officially  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  Apr  16.  The  small  subscrip- 
tions, up  to  1000  marks,  inclusive  ($250),  had 
to  be  paid  in  full,  and  on  larger  subscriptions 
30  per  cent  had  to  be  paid.  Roughly,  2,360^- 
000,000  marks  ($840,000,000),  or  37  per  cent, 
were  payable.  Actually,  6,076,000,000  marks 
($i,5i9iOOO,ooo),  or  67  per  cent  of  the  total,  has 
been  paid. 

The  installments  paid  on  the  second  war 
loan  had  reached  a  total  of  8,979,600,000  marks, 
($2,24^000,000,)  or  99.6  per  cent  of  the  amount 
subscribed,  the  Overseas  News  Agency  an- 
nounced Aug  12.  The  sum  lent  by  banks  for 
war  loan  purposes  had  increased  38,800,000 
marks,  ($9,700,000),  to  315,300,000  marks, 
($78,825,000). 

A  Renter  Dispatch  from  Amsterdam  Aug 
12,  said: 

"A  Berlin  telegram  received  here  states 
that  in  a  bill  voted  to-day  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  a  supplementary  imperial  budget  for 
1915,  a  new  credit  of  10,000,000,000  marks, 
($2,500,000,000),  was  asked  for."  This  will 
bring  the  German  credits  voted  for  the  war 
up  to  a  total  of  $5,000,000,000 

The  Berlin  Vorwaerts,  the  central  organ  of 
the  Socialist  Party,  in  discussing  the  new 
(Terman  war  loan,  at  the  end  of  Aug..  directed 
attention  to  what  it  characterizes  as  tne  alarm- 
ing financial  situation  which  Germany  must 
face  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

"After  the  war,"  says  Vorwaerts,  "the  Im- 
perial debt  and  pensions  alone  will  demand  an 
annual  expenditure  of  at  least  two  and  a  half 
billion  marks,  ^$625,000,000),  or  a  little  less 
than  the  united  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
Imperial  expenditure  for  1912. 

In  other  words,  the  income  of  the  Empire 
hitherto  will  only  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  For  all  other  expenses  new 
sources  of  taxation  must  be  created. 

"Whoever  remembers  the  taxation  contro- 
versies of  1908  and  1909  can  easily  imagine 
into  what  internal  political  difficulties  the  war 
is  leading  us." 

The  managers  of  the  Reichsbank  issued  a 
formal  call  for  subscriptions  to  the  third  war 
loan  Sept  2.  The  loan  had  several  n^w  fea- 
tures. The  issue  was  confined  to  bonds,  no 
Treasury  notes  being  sold.  Moreover,  it  was 
possible  for  the  first  time  to  purchase  these 
bonds  at  post  offices.  The  subscriptions  to 
the  new  war  loan  terminated  Sept  22. 

It  was  officially  announced  Sept  24  that 
subscriptions  had  reached  a  total  of  12,030,- 
000,000  marks  ($3,007,500,000).  To  illustrate 
the  heavy  participation  of  small  subscribers, 
it  was  stated  that  nearly  45,000  depositors  of 
the  Berlin  Savings  Bank  subscribed  to  the 
loan,  as  compared  with  35,000  in  March. 
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The  Overseas  News  Agency  announced  that 
installments  paid  in  cash  on  die  third  German 
war  loan  up  to  Oct  23  amounted  to  8,732,000,- 
000  marks  ($2,183,000,000),  or  72  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

The  amount  paid  in  cash  by  subscribers  to 
the  third  German  war  loan  up  to  Nov  23  was 
10,091,000,000  marks,  or  834  per  cent  of  the 
total,  according  to  Berlin  advices  of  Nov  27. 

It  was  reported  from  Berlin,  that  cash  pay- 
ments on  the  third  German  war  loan  on  Uec 
10  amounted  to  10,581400,000  marks,  ($2,645,- 
350,000),  or  87  per  cent  of  the  total  subscrip- 
tion. Installments  paid  with  money  bor« 
rowed  from  loan  banks  had  decreased  5i»6oo,- 
000  marks  to  579,100,000  marks. 

The  first  comprehensive  statment  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  three  war  loans  floated  up  to 
Nov  I  by  Germany  appears  in  the  weekly  re- 
port of  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Trade  in  Berlin.  It  appeared  that 
the  final  result  of  the  third  war  loan  had 
been  a  subscription  of  12,101  million  marks, 
or  approximately  $2,880,038,000.  The  follow- 
ing table  further  sets  forth  the  sources  from 
which  the  three  war  loans,  totalling  over  six 
billion  dollars,  had  been  drawn: 


Where  signed: 

Third  loan. 
At  Reichsbank: 


Second  loan.       Firttloan. 


Banken  and 


689,010,000 
aio,x54>ooo 


$i35»42a,ooo       $134,470,000        $xi4,ooa,ooo 
ind  Danki:  ■ 

1,036,888,000       1,348,031,000 
Savingi  banks: 

616,896,000         470,764,000 
Life  insurance  companies: 

99,446,000  9i>39A»ooo  48,314,000 

Credit  associations: 

161 ,840,000  86,J04,ooo  

Post  offices: 

39i746,ooo  36,656,000  

$3,880,038,000     $3,156,518,000     $1,061,480,000 

This  table  does  not  contain  subscriptions 
received  from  soldiers  in  the  field. 


It  was  announced  in  Berlin  Nov  29  that  in 
the  middle  of  Jan,  1916,  Germany  would 
launch  a  fourth  war  loan,  totalling  about  10,- 
000,000,000  marks  ($2,500,000,000). 

The  proposal  of  Dr.  Helfferich,  the  German 
Finance  Minister,  for  a  new  loan  of  10,000,- 
000,000  marks  ($2,500,000,000)  was  introduced 
in  the  Reichstag  Dec  10.  Dr.  Helfferich  said 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  were  not  to  be 
used  before  spring. 


In  the  Reichstag,  Dec  14,  Dr.  Helfferich 
pointed  out  that  the  previous  credits  totaled 
30,000,000,000  marks,  (at  normal  exchange 
$7,500,000,000),  of  which  the  last  10,000,000,- 
000  were  voted  in  Aug.  He  said  he  had  then 
estimated  the  monthly  demands  at  about 
2,000,000,000  marks,  and  as  four  months  had 
since  passed  and  the  fifth  month  was  being 
entered  upon,  the  necessity  for  a  new  vote 
of  credit  was  self-evident. 

The  Reichstag  Dec  21  adopted  the  credit  of 
10,000,000,000  marks,  the  Socialist  minority 
of  nineteen  opposing  the  vote,  according  to  a 
Berlin  dispatch  forwarded  by  Reuter's  cor* 
respondent  at  Amsterdam. 


—Iron  coins 

The  Berlin  newspapers,  Aug  30^  assure  the 
people  that  the  substitution  of  iron  for  nickel 
in  Uie  minting  of  ten  and  five  pfennig  coins 
would  be  continued  only  during  the  war.  No 
more  nickel  five  and  ten  pfennig  coins  are 
being  made. 

A  Copenhagen. despatch  of  Oct  14  said  that 
the  issue  of  (jermany's  iron  coinage,  which 
was  to  have  replaced  all  nickel  coins  on  Oct 
14,  had  been  postponed  because  the  metal  had 
rusted.  The  pieces  will  be  treated  with  an 
anti-rust  preparation  before  they  are  put  in 
circulation. 

— Food  Supply. 

January 

Alarmed  by  the  menace  of  famine,  Germany 
held  huge  meetings  for  housewives  in  Berlin 
on  Ja  12. 

The  German  Federal  G)tmcil  on  Jan  26,  '15, 
forbade  all  dealings  in  com,  wheat  and  flour ; 
decreed  the  confiscation  on  Feb  i  of  all  private 
stocks  at  a  fixed  price,  and  directed  municipal- 
ities to  set  aside  supplies  of  preserved  meats. 
Previous  regulations  had  provided  a  maximum 
price  on  potatoes  and  other  products,  and  in 
Berlin  "bread-baskets"  in  restaurants  were 
forbidden ;  wheat  bread  must  have  10  per  cent 
rye,  and  flour  must  be  milled  with  but  75  per 
cent  of  wheat  (jermany  normally  produces 
less  wheat  but  more  rye  and  oats  than  home 
consumption  requires;  considerable  grain  is 
imported  ordinarily  from  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
kan states.  Other  food  stuffs  are  not  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

February 

The  sale  of  bread  under  the  new  regulations 
opened  normally  Feb  i. 

The  allied  associations  of  the  restaurant 
and  hotel  keepers  of  Berlin  decided  to  make  a 
charge  for  all  bread  served  at  meals  after 
Feb  22. 

Feb  23  was  the  first  "bread  dajr"  in  Ger- 
many. Every  German  received  a  ticket  early 
in  the  morning  entitling  him  to  his  supply. 
All  members  of  the  imperial  family,  as  well 
as  the  humblest  households,  were  included 
without  distinction  in  the  distribution. 

May 

Vice-Chancellor  Delbrueck,  German  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  addressing  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  the  Reichstag  May  14  was  reported 
as  saying:  "Wheat  for  bread  for  the  current 
year  is  not  only  sufficient,  but  there  is  a 
greater  reserve  than  was  anticipated.  Even 
unforseen  eventualities,  such  as  fire  or  a  de- 
lay in  the  harvest,  would  not  embarrass  us. 
Concerning  potatoes,  all  statistics  are  wrong. 
The  stores  are  so  great  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  potato  famine.  Pig  breeding  should 
not  be  further  restricted.  The  manufacture 
of  smoked  meat  products  should  not  be  fur- 
ther continued." 

To  still  further  prevent  the  waste  of  food 
supplies,  the  Berlin  authorities  May  29  promul- 
gated new  rules  for  restaurants,  effective  June 
I,  as  follows: 

First — ^Table  d'hote  meals  are  abolished;  in 
the  future  only  special  orders  will  be  filled. 
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Second — ^The  larger  use  of  vegetables  and 
restricted  use  of  meat  must  be  encouraged. 

Third — Less  roast  meat  and  more  boiled 
meat  must  be  offered. 

Fourth — The  use  of  fat  must  be  decreased. 

Fifth — ^The  use  of  potatoes  must  be  limited 
to  the  lowest  degree  possible;  only  boiled  and 
fried  potatoes  may  be  served. 

Furthermore,  the  police  will  introduce  new 
regulations  for  the  serving  of  meals,  and 
they  will  forbid  the  presence  in  restaurants 
of  neutral  newspapers  not  friendly  to  Ger- 
many. 

June 

A  telegram  from  Berlin,  June  5,  stated  that 
Qemens  Delbrueck,  German  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  had  informed  the  Prussian  Diet  that 
the  food  problem  might  be  regarded  as  solved, 
and  that  there  might  even  be  carried  over 
considerable  reserves  into  the  coming  harvest 
year.  An  inventory  of  the  supplier  of  flour 
showed  a  surplus  of  6,^65,929  double  hundred- 
weights. Potato  statistics  as  of  May  15  were 
similarly  favorable,  the  supply  being  oh  a  level 
with  that  of  normal  times. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture  -in- 
formed the  Budget  Committee  of  die  Diet, 
June  5,  that  German  troops  had  planted  80 
per  cent  of  the  arable  area  of  the  occupied 
territory  in  Belgium  and  France  with  grain 
and  potatoes. 

July 

The  military  authorities  of  Bavaria  July  7 
issued  an  ordinance  providing  for  a  maximum 
of  one  year's  imprisonment  for  dealers  charg- 
ing excessive  prices  for  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption, including  food  and  heating  and 
.lighting  substances.  A  similar  penalty  is  to 
be  inflicted  on  those  withholding  stockis  from 
sale  in  order  to  produce  higher  prices,  and 
on  retailers  refusing  to  sell  to  intending  pur- 
chasers. 


The  Federal  Council  issued  an  order  regu- 
lating prices  for  necessaries  of  life,  especially 
grain  and  fodder,  Jtily  24.  The  order  pro- 
vided that  severe  punishment  for  the  undue 
increase  of  prices  or  the  withholding  of  ar- 
ticles of  food  for  the  purpose  of  artificially 
raising  prices.  The  German  Empire  was  di- 
vided into  four  districts  instead  of  thirty-two 
departments,  in  which  prices  vary  according  to 
the  special  local  conditions. 

Com  prices  remained  at  about  the  same  fig- 
ure as  heretofore.  The  price  of  rye  was 
fixed  at  220  marks  ($5S)  per  ton  for  the 
Berlin  district;  at  215  marks  for  the  eastern 
district,  and  230  marks  for  the  western  dis- 
tric  The  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  40 
marks  ($10)  above  that  of  rye,  and,  begin- 
ning with  a  certain  date,  the  regulations  pro- 
vided for  a  bi-weekly  increase  of  i^  marks 
per  ton.  Barley,  to  be  used  as  fodder,  and 
oats  were  placed  at  a  uniform  price  per  ton 
throughout  the  empire.  These  prices  remained 
below  the  average  of  1914  figures.  The  regu- 
lations also  provided  for  the  creation  of  an 
Imperial  Fodder  Board,  whose  duty  should 
be  to  supply  all  classes  of  cattle,  swine,  and 
fowl  raisers  with  oat,  barley,  and  molasses 
substitutes. 


The  Temps,  July  23,  quoted  the  following 
prices  as  being  official,  taken  from  the  German 
Government  publication,  the  Monitor  of  the 
Empire,    They   represent  the  average   prices 

Said  in  fifty  of  the  chief  German  towns  in 
Cay,  1914,  and  May,  1915,  prices  being  for  a 
kilogram  (2  i-io  pounds)  and  in  pfennigs : 

1914  X915 

Peaa   39.9  ^'3*^ 

Haricot  beana 45.1  125.4 

Lentils   55.0  160.4 

Potatoes 7.6  14.9 

Butter   J61.4  354-4 

Flour   (wheat) 37.4  si.a 

Flour    (rye) 29.3  48.3 

White  bread 53.8  71.4 

Rye  bread 38.3  43.Z 

Rice    48.6  X32.0 

Coffee    3o8.a  335.6 

Sugar    50.1  58.3 

Eggs,  each 7.1  11.6 

Milk    (unskimmed) ao.9  34.3 

August 

Germany  was  facing  the  necessi^  of  re- 
ducing the  meat  consumption  of  her  civil  popu- 
lation by  40  or  50  per  cent.,  according  to  a  re- 
port compiled  by  the  American  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Trade  in  Berlin  and  received 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  Aug  22. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  said,  the  bread 
card  system  operated  by  the  Government  since 
soon  after  the  war  began  had  resulted  in  a 
surplus  of  wheat  and  rye  flour,  whidi  would 
make  possible  an  increase  in  the  bread  allow- 
ance during  the  coming  year. 

Introduction  of  a  meat  card  scheme  to  re- 
strict consumption  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
sure reasonable  prices  to  the  masses  was  fore- 
cast by  the  association. 

From  statistics  gathered  before  the  war  it 
was  estimated  that  Germany  depended  upon 
imports  from  other  nations  for  about  27.3  per 
cent,  of  her  foodstuffs. 

"In  analyzing  the  effect  of  these  figures  upon 
the  general  situation,"  said  the  report,  "it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Germany's  iso- 
lation is  not  a  complete  one,  since  about 
8,300,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  brought 
in  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  not  much 
less  of  fodder,  which  is  about  one-tenth  of 
normal  imports  per  year.'' 

Importations  of  butter  and  meat  from  Hol- 
land, Denmark  and  Sweden  were  said  to  have 
been  considerable,  while  fish  were  secured  in 
large  quantities  from  Norway. 

In  this  connection  the  report  pointed  out 
that  "it  can  be  assumed  that  one-quarter  of 
the  normal  demand  for  foodstuffs  has  been 
brought  in.  A  further  advantage  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties the  German  army  in  the  field  has  been  sup- 
ported to  a  certain  extent  from  products  of 
the  occupied  territory,  which  saving  in  home 
products  can  be  estimated  at  5  to  6  per  cent" 

The  aggregated  saving  over  peace  consump- 
tion of  all  foodstuffs  was  estimated  at  from 
15  to  17  per  cent  The  bread  card  was  credited 
with  saving  about  20  per  cent  of  the  bread 
consumption. 

"Interest  is  now  centered,"  continues  the 
report,  "on  the  outlook  for  1915-16  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  in  respect  to  wheat 
and  rye,  no  difficulties  will  arise  if  the  next 
crop  should  not  be  a  bumper  one." 
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It  was  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  bread  card  distribution  a  demand  for 
about  7,380,000  tons  of  breadstuffs  must  be  sup- 
plied from  a  supply  ranging  from  7,500,000  to 
8,000,000  tons,  not  including  33,570,000  bushels 
of  flour  left  over  from  the  1914  crop. 

'The  conclusion  is,"  the  report  declared, 
"that  all  demands  for  breadstuffs  and  potatoes 
can  be  filled.  It  will  be  possible  to  increase 
the  amount  of  bread  per  head  on  the  bread 
card,  and  sugar  and  milk  will  be  sufficiently 
supplied.  The  meat  consumption,  however, 
will  have  to  be  figured  with." 

October 

The  military  commander  in  the  mark  of 
Brandenburg,  Oct  17  fixed  the  maximum  price 
of  butter  at  two  marks  eighty  pfennig^  (ap- 
proximately seventy  cents)  per  pound.  The 
price  had  reached  three  marks  twenty  pfennigs 
(approximately  eighty  cents),  and  was  still 
rising. 

The  German  Federal  Government  Oct  23 
decided  to  assume  control  of  the  price  and 
supply  of  food  throughout  Germany.  Up  to 
that  time  the  State  provincial  authorities  had 
been  considered  competent  to  handle  the  food 
situation. 

The  food  supply  situation  in  Germany,  based 
on  •  the  nearly  complete  191 5  crop  returns, 
which  were  declared  to  be  more  than  large 
enough  for  coming  needs,  was  explained  in  a 
statement  issued  Oct  24  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Arnold  Wahnschaffe,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor. 

The  Federal  Council  having  empowered  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  to  fix  the  maximum  price 
for  potatoes,  fish  and  game,  the  Chancellor 
Oct  29  set  the  retail  price  of  potatoes  at  435 
pfennings  ($1.09)  a  metric  hundredweight, 
growers  to  be  permitted  to  demand  a  maxi- 
mum of  305  pfennigs. 

— Motor  Fuels. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
Germany  relied  almost  wholhr  upon  imported 
gasoline  for  motor  fuel.  The  supply  came 
from  Rumania,  Russia,  Galicia,  and  Uie  Dutch 
East  Indies.  The  Rumanian  supply  is  still 
available,  but  the  others  are  cut  oft.  The  re- 
quired substitute  has  been  found  in  the  benzol 
by-product  of  the  coke  factories.  The  produc- 
tion of  benzol  in  Germany  amounts  to  160,- 
000  tons  a  vear,  and  but  60,000  tons  is  used  in 
the  dye  and  color  industries.  The  100,000  tons 
available  for  fuel  will  largelv  replace  the  180,- 
000  tons  of  gasoline  usually  imported.  As 
benzol  freezes  above  32^  and  does  not  liquefy 
again  until  its  temperature  has  been  raised  to 
44.6*,  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  makes  a  venr  efficient  fuel 
for  motors,  but  requires  a  special  carbtiretor. 
A  great  abundance  of  alcohol  can  be  supplied 

— Munitions 
See 
Explosions — Germany 

—Postage 

Postmaster  General  Burleson  Feb  4  sus- 
pended the  two-cent  postage  rates  on  mails 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  and  an- 
nounced that  until  direct  transportation  ser- 


vice was  restored  letters  from  this  country  to 
German  destinations  would  be  charged  at  a 
rate  of  five  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  three 
cents  for  each  additional  ounce. 

— Trades  Unions 

War's  effect  upon  German  trade  and  industry 
is  indicated  in  statistics  made  public  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Oct  I  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  showing  the  number 
of  enlistments  of  male  members  of  the  German 
Central  Union  up  to  Apr  15,  191 5.  That  or^ 
ganization  is  credited  with  having  on  Apr  i, 
1914,  2,300,298  members,  representing  about 
fifty  different  trades.  Considering  all  trades, 
the  number  registered  represented  about  6a 
per  cent  of  the  corresponding  population  ot 
Germany. 

Of  the  total  membership,  958,247,  or  41.7  per 
cent.,  had  enlisted  in  the  war  up  to  Apr  30 
last.  Trades  furnishing  the  largest  number 
of  enlistments  were,  in  order  of  numerical  im- 
portance, as  follows:  Metal  workers,  with 
517,591  members,  furnished  228,594  enlist- 
ments; builders'  men,  with  309,562  members, 
had  135,160  enlistments;  transportation  em- 
ployes, with  218,614  members,  had  98,331  en- 
listments; wood  workers,  with  184,896  mem- 
bers, had  74,740  enlistments;  factory  workers, 
with  181,812  members,  had  71,244  enlistment^ 
and  miners,  with  101,956  members,  had  34,290 
enlistments.  Other  trades  furnishing  the 
largest  number  of  enlistments  included  textile 
workers,  book  printers,  carpenters,  municipal 
employes,  and  brewery  and  mill  workers. 
Butchers,  with  only  6,620  members,  furnished 
5,573  enlistments,  or  84.2  per  cent,  while  to- 
bacco workers,  with  15,066  members,  had  only 
3,253  enlistments,  or  21.6  per  cent 

— Unemployment 

The  German  weekly  Vorwaerts  publishes 
figures  supplied  by  the  various  trade  unions  of 
Berlin  as  to  the  number  of  members  called  to 
the  armies  during  the  first  13  weeks  of  the 
war,  and  the  number  of  unemployed  among 
those  remaining  at  home. 

Of  the  metal  workers  170,077  went  into  the 
armies.  Of  those  at  home  32,078  (9.1  per 
cent)  are  unemployed. 

Oi  wood  workers  42,877  went  into  the 
armies.  Of  those  at  home,  28,742  (24.7  per 
cent)  are  unemployed. 

Of  factory  hands,  51,166  went  into  the 
army.  Of  those  at  home,  10,995  (5*3  pcr  cent) 
are  unemployed  This  does  not  include  women 
operatives,  most  of  whom  are  idle. 

Of  municipal  laborers,  15,044  went  into  the 
army,  and  459  at  home  are  unemployed.  Those 
in  die  army  had  dependent  on  them  11,821 
women  and  22,730  children. 

The  Metal  Workers'  Union  alone  in  13 
weeks  gave  aid  of  $970,250. 

— Union  relief 

The  Association  of  German  Trades  Unions, 
which  had  several  million  members,  published 
statistics,  according  to  the  Overseas  News 
Agency,  Sept  28,  showing  that  from  the  out- 
break of  war  until  Oct  31  of  1914  12,700,000 
marks  ($3,i75,ooo)  was  paid  for  relief  of  the 
unemployed.  Between  that  time  and  Jan  I 
the  amount  was  5,000,000  marks,  to  the  end  of 
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April  2,750,000  marks,  and  to  the  end  of  July 
1,000,000  marks.  Thus  more  than  21,000,000 
marks  were  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
unions  in  addition  to  10,000,000  marks  given 
to  the  families  of  soldiers. 

6ERVILLE-REACHE,  Mme.  Jeanne  [Mme. 

Georges  Gibier  Rambaud]. 
'  Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  the  French  opera 
singer,  died  in  New  York  Cit]r  Ja  5.  She  had 
been  suffering  from  blood  poisoning,  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Georges  G.  Rambaud,  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  had  twice  within  the  week 
given  her  his  blood  by  transfusion,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  her  life. 

GHOUNARIS,  Demetrioa 

Demetrios  Ghounaris,  appointed  Greek  Pre- 
mier. Mar  8,  is  a  lawyer  and  senator  from 
Patras,  and  has  been  in  public  life  since  1905, 
when  he  was  first  a  candidate  on  an  independ- 
ent ticket  He  was  educated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  is  one  of  the  best  orators  of  the 
Senate.  Under  Prime  Minister  Theotokis,  in 
1909,  M.  Ghounaris  was  Minister  of  Finance, 
but  resigned  after  holding  the  portfolio  for 
forty  days. 

GIBRALTAR 

—Parcel  Post 

A  parcel  post  convention  has  been  conclud- 
ed between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Colony  of  Gibraltar,  taking  effect  Feb  i,  19x5. 

Parcel  post  packages  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  Gibraltar  must  not  weigh 
more  than  eleven  pounds  (or  five  kilograms) 
nor  measure  more  than  three  feet  six  inches 
in  length  and  six  feet  in  length  and  girth 
combined.  Postage  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the 
following  rates,  viz: 

In  the  United  States  on  parcels  for  Gibral* 
tar,  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a 
pound,  and  in  Gibraltar  on  parcels  for  the 
united  States,  i  shilling  6  pence  for  parcels 
not  exceeding  three  pounds  in  weight,  2  shil- 
lings 6  pence  for  parcels  not  exceeding  seven 
pounds  in  weight  and  3  shillings  6  pence  for 
parcels  not  exceeding  eleven  pounds  in  weight 

Parcel  post  packages  for  Gibraltar  cannot 
be  registered.— (C/.  S,  Postal  Guide,  Feb  '15.) 

GIFFORD,  Malcolm,  Jr. 

The  second  trial  of  Malcolm  Gifford,  the 
Hudson  schoolboy  charged  with  the  slaying  of 
Frank  J.  Qute,  an  Albany  chauflFeur,  opened 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Ja  21. 

The  jury  disagreed  Feb  3  and  was  dis- 
charged, after  being  out  about  twenty  hours. 

One  of  the  jurors  said  the  final  ballot  stood 
eleven  for  acquittal  and  one  for  conviction  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  Gifford's  bail  of 
$25,000  was  continued.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  case  will  never  be  tried  again. 

The  indictment  was  dismissed  Sept  13  on 
the  motion  of  Patrick  C  Dugan,  Gifford's 
attorney. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

The  trust  estate  of  $3,250,000  left  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Thompson  is  to  go  to  six  institu- 
tions upon  the  deaths  of  Mary  G.  and  Charles 
G.  Thompson,  sister  and  brother  of  the  testa- 
trix .  The  institutions  which  will  divide  the  fund 


equally  are:  The  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  the  Society  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and 
Columbia  University.  The  executors  filed  their 
accounting  in  the  Surrogates'  Court,  New  York 
City,  May  10. 


A  gift  of  $250,000,  to  go  toward  a  medical 
school  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
new  Cincinnati  Hospital,  was  received  by  the 
local  Hospital  Commission  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
May  25,  from  Mrs.  Mary  Emery,  of  that  city. 
See  also 
American  College  of  Surgeons 
Barnard  College 

Brooklyn   Institute  of  Arts  and   Sci- 
ences 
Carnegie,   Andrew 
Carnegie  Institute 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

COLLAMORE,   MrS.   HelEN 

Columbia   University 
Delaware  College 
Engineering  Foundation 
Eno,  Amos  F. 
Episcopal  cHURrn 
Freedman,  Andrew 
Harvard  University 

Jewish  Relief  Fund 
fcGiLL  University 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
Miami  University 
Middlebury  College 
Northwestern  University 
Princeton  University 
Rice,  Isaac  L.,  Hospital  for  Convales- 
cents (New  York) 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Singer,  William  H.,  Research  Labora- 
tory 
Tufts  College 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Michigan 
Vassar  College 
Yale  University 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

GOAT 

See 
Tuberculosis 

60BTHALS,  MaJ.-Gen.  George  WAaUiigtoB 

See 
Panama  Canal  Zone 

United  States — ^Army 

GOKHALE,  Gopal  Krishna 

Hon.  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  an  Indian 
leader,  who  was  President  of  the  India  Con- 
gress in  1905,  died  Feb  ig^  aged  4g. 


GOLD 


Alaska 


One  of  the  richest  gold  strikes  in  Alaska's 
history  was  reported  in  a  district  about  forty 
miles  from  Fairbank  May  3. 

See  also 
Alaska— Mining  fioduction 
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— Production  of  the  World. 

Fip;ures  compiled  by  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  show  the  gold  production  of 
the  world  for  1914  at  $455,305,000.  This  was 
$7,364,000  less  than  the  1913  output,  and  $19,- 
028,000  less  than  the  record  year  1912.  Of  the 
total,  the  Transvaal  furnished  $173,275,610; 
the  United  States,  $92,823,500;  Australasia, 
$51,250,000;  Russia,  induding  Siberia,  $26,500,- 
000;  Rhodesia,  $17,748,275;  Mexico,  $17,500,- 
000 ;  Canada,  $16,500,000 :  South  America,  $13,- 
250,000;  British  India,  $12,258,000;  West  Af- 
rica, $8,805,000;  Japan  and  Chosen,  $7,500,000, 
British  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  $4,690,000; 
China  and  other  Asia,  $3,625,000;  Central 
America,  $3,500,000;  Madagascar,  $1,980,000; 
France,  $1,450,000.  (These  figures  are  made 
up  from  returns  of  11  months,  and  estimated 
for  December.  Revision  will  probably  in- 
crease them  slightly.) 

The  world's  production  of  gold,  1914,  as 
officially  estimated  in  London  was  £91,254,000, 
as  compared  with  £93,452,000  in  1913  and  £96,- 
077,000  in  1912.  The  decrease  in  1914  as  com- 
pared with  1913  is  £2,198,000  and  as  compared 
with  1912  £4,825,000.  The  total  product  of  the 
British  possessions  in  1914  was  £56,904,000  or 
about  68%  of  the  total.  The  estimate  for  the 
United  States  is  £19,000,000. 

The  estimate  of  the  gold  field  by  countries 
and  gepgraphical  divisions  in  the  last  three 
years  follows: 

1914  1913  191' 

Transvaal     ....£35,598,000   £37,3S8,ooo    £38,757,000 

Rhodesia     3,580,^00        ',903,300        4,707,400 

West  Africa  .. .       1,747,000        1,634,700        1,497,100 

Total  Africa    £40,895,400   £41,806,000  £44,961,500 

West  Australia  5*437,000  5»5oi,7oo  5,448,000 

Queensland x, 01 0,000  1,148,700  1,478,000 

Victoria   1,740,300  1,847,500  4,040,000 

New  So.  Wales  640,000  635,700  704,100 

South  Australia  40,000  41^000  48,000 

New  Zealand    .  1,500,000  if 459,500  x, sis, 100 

Tasmania    144,000  141,900  xoi,30o 

Total    Austral- 
asia   £10,309,300  £xo^36,ooo  £xx,444,5oo 

India   4,3^0,000  4,300,000  4,465,000 

Canada    3,360,000  3,360,000  4,500,000 

Tot.  Br.  Em.   £56,904*500  £58,394,000   £58,940,000 

United  States  .     19,000,000  18,400,000      29,468,000 

Mexico    4,000,000  3,610,000        4,860,000 

Russia S»35o,ooo  $,450,000  .      5,000,000 

Other   countries      8,000,000  8,000,000        8,000,000 

Grand  toUl...  £91,454,000   £93,454,000  £96,077,000 
The  yield  per  ton  of  ore  milled  in  the  Trans- 
vaal in  1914  was  27s.  id.  as  against  28s.  6d 
in  1013. 

The  gold  production  was  $446,000,000  in 
1914;  as  against  $454,877,708,  1913;  $471,498,- 
559,  1912,  accordmg  to  figures  m  the  Journal 
of  Commerce, 

Transvaal 

The  gold  production  was  $164,600,000  in 
1914;  as  against  $174,069,260,  1913;  $180,708,- 
384,  1912. 

United  States 

The  gold  production  was  $86,300,000  in 
1914;  as  against  $88,301,023,  1913;  $93,45i,50C^ 

X9I2. 

GOLD  POOL 
See 
Banks  and  banking — Gold  fool 


GOLD  COAST 

— Commerce 

According  to  official  statistics,  says  Consul 
William  J.  Yerby,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  Gambia. 
Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria  were 
valued  at  $3,032,737  in  1913,  as  against  $2,753,- 
525  in  1912,  and  $1,771,265  in  1911.  Exports 
from  these  colonies  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  in  1913  at  $491,633  (all  from  the  Gold 
Coast — ^mostly  mahogany),  as  against  $350,993 
in  1912  and  $209,013  in  191 1.  These  figures, 
however,  do  not  represent  the  total  value  of 
trade  with  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  official  statistics  that  noth- 
ing was  exported  from  Nigeria  to  the  United 
States,  but  local  exporters  state  that  at  least 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  cocoa,  ma- 
hogany, and  rubber  find  their  way  to  New 
York. 

GOLD  RESERVE 

See 
Banks   and  banking — Gold  reserve — 

EUROPI 

GOLDMARK,  CarL 

Carl  Goldmark,  composer  of  operas  and  or- 
chestral pieces,  died  on  Ja  2  in  Vienna.  He 
was  born  in  Keszthelyam-Plattensee,  Hungary, 
in  1830^  was  a  pupil  of  Jansa,  Bohm  and 
Preyer,  and  made  his  d^but  as  a  composer  in 
Vienna  in  1857.  Among  his  works  are  the 
operas  "Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Cricket  on  the 
Hearth"  and  "Merlin." 

GOLF 

The  Metropolitan  Golf  Association  issued, 
Mar  24,  an  official  list  of  tournaments,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  organization,  to  be  held  within 
the  confines  of  the  metropolitan  district: 

April  a3-J4--CountrT  Dub  of  Lakewood  (spring). 

May  13-15 — Oakland  Golf  Club,  invitation. 

May  20-22 — Garden  Citr  Golf  Club,  invitation. 

May  a?-3x— Tuxedo  Golf  Club,  invitation. 

Tune  J-5 — ^Metropolitan  amateur,  Apawamis. 

Tune  9-10— Eastern  open,  Shawnee. 

Tune  Z0-I2 — Westchester  championship,  WykagjjrI. 

June  zo-za— New  Jersey  State  championship,  Essex 
Cotinty. 

,  une  xs-8— Natioiul  open  championship.  Baltusrpl. 

,  une  Z7-Z 9— Nassau  County  Country  Club,  invitation. 

.  une  2t — ^Father  and  Son,  Sleepy  Hollow. 

/une  24-26 — Fox  Hills  Golf  Club,  invitation, 
uly  8-9— Metrr^oolitan  open,  Fox  Hills. 

July  tS'i? — ^Sle^ft/y  Hollow  Country  Club,  invita- 
tion. 

Aug  19-sz — ^National  Links,  invitation. 

Au^  28-Sept  4 — ^National  anuteur  championship, 
Detroit. 

Sept  6-zz — Women's  natioiul  championship.  On- 
wentsia. 

Sept  16-18 — ^Rumson  Country  Qub,  invitation. 


Jerome  D.  Travers  won  the  open  title,  June 
18.  on  the  links  of  the  Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  his 
total  of  297  for  the  seventy-two  holes  of  medal 
play  gaining  the  title  by  the  margin  of  a  single 
stroke. 

Tom  McNamara,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  sec- 
ond with  298,  and  Robert  G.  McDonald  was 
third  with  an  even  300.  All  the  others  were 
over  the  300  mark,  including  Chick  Evans  and 
Francis  Ouimet,  who,  with  Travers,  make  up 
what  often  has  been  called  America's  ama- 
teur triumvirate.  Evans  was  ei^teenth,  with 
307,  and  Ouimet  was  tied  for  thirty-fifth  posi- 
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tion  with  a  total  of  317  for  the  four  rounds 
of  the  course. 

Travers  is  the  second  amateur  to  win  the 
national  open  championship,  Ouimet  having 
the  title  in  the  history-malang  tournament  at 
Brookline  in  1913. 

"Qiick"  Evans  of  Chicago  again  won  the 
Western  amateur  championship  at  Qeveland, 
O.,  July  24  on  the  Mayneld  links  by  defeating 
J.  D.  Standish,  Jr.^  of  Detroit,  by  7  up  and 
5  to  play  in  the  thirty-six  hole  final  match. 

In  the  second  round  of  match  play  at  the 
Country  Qub  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept  i,  at 
the  National  Amateur  Golf  Championship 
Tournament,  the  two  champions,  Franas 
Ouimet  and  Jerome  D.  Travers,  were  elimi- 
nated. These  holders  of  the  national  amateur 
and  open  titles,  respectively,  were  beaten  by 
Jinunie  Standish  and  Max  Marston,  both 
I>ractically  unheard  of  in  national  competi- 
tion. Standish  won  his  match  by  5  up  and  4 
to  play,  providing  the  biggest  surprise  of  the 
day,  while  Marston's  margin  was  2  and  i. 

For  the  second  time  since  1909,  Robert  A. 
Gardner,  of  the  Hinsdale  Golf  Qub,  of  Hins- 
dale, 111.,  became  champion  amateur  golfer  of 
the  United  States  Sept  4  by  defeating  John 
G.  Anderson,  of  the  Siwancy  Country  Club, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  in  the  thirty-six  hole 
final  of  the  annual  championship  tournament 
of  the  United  States  Golf  Association  by  5 
up  and  4  to  play.  "Smiling  Bobbjr^  was 
formerly  the  Yale  track  team  captain  and 
world's  record  holder  at  the  pole  vault. 

Mrs.  Qarence  H.  Vanderbeck,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Cricket  Gub,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
Sept  XI,  defeated  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gavin,  of  Shirley 
Park,  England,  in  the  final  of  the  annual 
U.S.G.A.  tournament  on  the  links  of  the 
Onwentsia  Country  Qub,  Chicago,  111.,  by  a 
margin  of  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

Francis  R.  Blossom  of  Yale  defeated 
Grant  A.  Peacock  of  Princeton  in  the  final 
match  for  the  intercollegiate  individual  cham- 
pionship over  the  links  of  the  Greenwich  Coun- 
try Qub  Sept  14,  by  the  margin  of  11  up  and 
9  to  play. 

GOMEZ,  Juan  Vicente 

General  Gomez,  elected  President  of  Venez- 
uela May  3.  was  first  Vice-President  when 
Cipriano  Castro  held  the  Presidential  office, 
and  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  after  the 
retirement  of  Castro  in  1909.  In  April,  1910, 
he  was  elected  President  of  Venezuela  by 
Congress,  serving  out  a  four-year  term.  He 
was  succeeded  by  General  Bustillos,  and  be- 
came Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Venezuelan 
Army. 

600DELL,  David  Harvey. 

On  Ja  22  David  H.  Goodell.  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  from  1889  to  1891,  died  at  his 
home  in  Antrim,  N.  H.  Mr.  Goodell  was  bom 
in  1834. 

600DN0W,  Frank  Johnson 
See 
Johns  Hopkins  University 


GOODRICH,  John  Ellsworth 

Dr.  John  Ellsworth  Goodrich,  professor 
emeritus  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont since  1907,  and  formerly  dean  of  the 
department  of  arts,  died  Feb  24  at  Burlington, 
Vt    Professor  Goodrich  was  bom  in  183 1. 

GOODWIN,  James  Junius 

James  Junius  Goodwin,  capitalist,  cousin  of 
the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  connected 
with  the  Morgan  firm  for  a  number  of  years, 
died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  23.  He  was 
bom  in  1835. 

GORGAS,  Major  Gen.  William  C. 

It  was  announced  Aprio  that  Major-General 
William  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.,  had  received  an 
offer  from  the  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  to  take  charge  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  medical  relief  expedi- 
tion that  is  to  be  sent  to  Serbia  to  stamp  out 
the  epidemic  of  typhus  fever.  On  Apr  10^ 
however.  Secretary  Garrison  made  it  plain 
that  he  would  be  opposed  to  having  Major 
General  Gorgas  accept  the  proposal.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison took  the  position  that  should  General 
Gorgas  go  to  Serbia  as  a  retired  officer,  in 
whidi  capacitv  he  would  still  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department,  a  situa- 
tion would  be  created  which  easily  might  lead 
to  trouble. 

See  also 
Serbia,  May  12 

GOSSTPOL 

W.  A.  Withers  and  F.  E.  Carruth,  working 
at  the  N.  C  Aprricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  separated  from  cottonseed 
kernels  a  substance  which  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  substance  which  Marchlewsld 
separated  from  crude  cottonseed  oil  and  called 
gossypol.  They  administered  in  various  vnys 
to  rabbits  gossypol  as  prepared  by  them,  and 
found  it  toxic  in  every  case.  They  found,  as 
did  Marchlewski,  that  gossypol  is  quickly  oxi- 
dized in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide. 

In  a  previous  paper  from  the  North  Carolina 
Station,  it  was  stated  that  "(alcoholic)  alkaline 
treatment,  very  greatly  diminishes  if  it  dots 
not  entirely  remove  the  toxic  properties  of 
the  (cottonseed)  meal." 

It  is  now  suggested  as  an  explanation  that 
gossypol  is  a  toxic  substance,  and  that  its 
oxidation  by  an  alcohol  alkali  renders  it  non- 
toxic and  thus  diminishes  if  it  does  not  en- 
tirdy  remove  the  toxic  properties  of  cotton- 
seed meal. 

GOULD,  Anna 
See 
Castellane,  Count  Boni  de 

GOULD,  Elgin  Ralston  Lovell 

Dr.  El^in  Ralson  Lovell  Gould,  of  New 
York,  active  in  philanthrophic  affairs  and  re- 
form movements,  died  Aug  i8»  aged  55* 

GOULDEN,  Col.  Joseph  Augustus 

Joseph  A.  (joulden,  representative  in  Con- 
gress tor  New  York  City,  died  in  New  York 
City,  May  3,  aged  70. 
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GOVERNMENT 
—Police  Powers  of  SUte 

The  validity  of  the  Board  of  Health  order 
requiring  that  all  Aogi  in  New  York  City  be 
muzzled  was  upheld,  Feb  25,  by  Supreme  Couxt 
Justice  Lehman  in  dismissing  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  sued  out  by  Mrs.  Charles  Knoblauch, 
after  she  was  fined  $1  for  refusing  to  muzzle 
her  dog,  and  had  refused  to  pay  the  fine  in 
order  to  test  the  case. 


The  legality  of  the  order  was  upheld 
May  28  by  tiie  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  when  the 
court  sustained  the  order  of  Magistrate  Freschi 
remanding  Mrs.  Charles  Knoblauch,  wife  of 
the  banker,  for  trial  in  Special  Sessions  be- 
cause she  took  her  Pekingese  spaniel  ''Kuroki" 
out  on  the  street  unmuzzled.  Mrs.  Knoblauch 
had  appealed  on  the  ground  that  the  healdi 
board  had  no  power  to  make  such  a  sweep- 
ing order. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 
See 
Railroads    Gkeat  Britain 

GOWERS,  Sir  William  Richard,  M.D. 

Sir  William  Richard  Cowers,  widely  known 
as  a  writer  on  medical  subjects,  died  in  Lon- 
don, May  4. 

GRACE,  William  Gilbert 

William  Gilbert  Grace,  the  famous  cricketer, 
died  in  London  Oct  23.  He  was  67  years 
old. 

GRACIAS,  Honduras 
See 
Eakthquakes — ^Honduras 

GRAHAM,  Edward  Kidder 
See 
University  of  North  Carolina 

GRAIN 

— Production  of  the  world 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  supplement  to  its  Bulletin  for  October 
aSth,  gives  the  following  figures  as  to  the 
grain  crops  harvested  by  the  world  in  the 
1914  season.  The  percentage  of  these  crops 
based  on  the  1913  yield  is  added.  Wheat  (19 
countries),  2,74^160,000  bushels:  91.2  per  cent 
Rye  (15  countries),  1,480^534,000  bushels:  95.8 
per  cent  Barley  (18  countries),  1,18735^000 
bushels:  89.7  per  cent  Oats  (18  countnes), 
d>i  19^^54*000:  88  per  cent  In  Russia  in  Asia 
(not  included  in  the  above)  the  wheat  crop  is 
estimated  at  120,978,000  bushels  (87.7  per 
cent);  rye  at  30»954,ooo  bushels)  103.1  per 
cent).;  and  oats  at  113,649,000  bushels  (90^ 
per  cent). 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
published  (Mar  21)  statistics  of  the  world's 
coming  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  maize  and 
oats.  Compiled  from  official  data  supplied  by 
each  country,  these  figures  show  that  the  pro* 
duction  of  wheat  in  the  whole  world  in  X914-15 
will  be  1,004,000,000  quintals  (a  quintal  is 
22046  pounds).  This  is  equivalent  to  91,  as 
expressed  in  the  scale  adopted  by  the  institute, 
in  which  120  is  the  maximum.    The  figures  for 


rye  show  412,000,000  quintals ;  for  barley,  305,- 
000,000  quintals;  for  oats,  625,000,000  quintals, 
and  for  maize,  937,000,000  quintals.  The  pro- 
duction of  wheat  for  1914-15  will  exceed  by 
36,000,000  quintals  the  average  consumption  of 
the  past  five  years.  Rye  this  year  will  exceed 
the  average  consumption  for  five  years  by 
2,000,000  quintals,  and  maize  will  be  41,000,000 
quintals  in  excess  of  the  same  average.  The 
production  of  barley  will  be  18,000,000  quintals 
less  than  the  average  consumption  of  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  production  of  oats  will  be 
17,000,000  quintals  less. 

Russia 

The  Russian  Statistics  Committee  places  the 
acreage  of  grain  crops  in  Russia  in  the  year 
1914,  at  561,583,080.  Of  this  area  72,883,800 
acres  were  devoted  to  winter  rye;  58,753f890 
acres  to  spring  wheat ;  49,514,700  acres  to  oats ; 
32,261,230  acres  to  barley ;  and  18,259,830  acres 
to  winter  wheat  The  expected  crops  are  esti- 
mated at  980,000,000  bushels  of  oats ;  797*750,- 
000  bushels  of  rye;  517,825,000  bushels  of 
spring  wheat;  392,3^,400  busheb  of  barley; 
and  258,575,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 

In  an  article  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
May  it  was  shown  that  the  capital  outlays  of 
the  New  York  Central  road  in  the  past  ten 
years,  exclusive  of  the  Terminal  improvement, 
had  been  in  excess  of  $300,000,000.  The  expen- 
ditures for  the  terminal  for  strictly  railroad 
purposes  since  the  beginning  of  the  improve- 
ments has  been  $67,000,000,  that  sum  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  new  land  and  construc- 
tion, but  not  including  the  ground  value  of 
the  old  terminal.  Altogether,  as  it  now  stands, 
the  terminal  represents  an  investment  for 
railroad  purposes  of  $72,800,000,  of  which  the 
land  represents  $22,000,000,  construction  $31,- 
000,000,  and  the  electrification  of  the  whole 
electric  zone  of  the  road  $19,800,000. 

Further  N.  Y.  C.  investment  in  commercial 
buildings  on  portions  of  the  terminal  area 
is,  in  round  numbers,  $4,800,000,  and  that  of 
the  New  Haven  approximately  the  same.  The 
New  Haven  is  a  partner  in  the  commercial 
development  of  the  terminal  area,  but  as  to 
the  railroad  facilities  it  is  merely  a  tenant, 
paying  rent  determined  by  contract  and  based 
upon  use.  To  a  certain  extent,  lessees  of 
these  building-sites  have  assisted  in  financing 
construction,  an  additional  expenditure  not 
much  exceeding  $1,000,000.  Such  participa- 
tion will  play  a  larger  part  in  future  con- 
tracts, under  which  lessees  will  be  required 
to  contribute  something  like  40  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  improvements.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  total  of  $83,400,000,  which  repre- 
sents the  entire  cost  of  the  terminal  improve- 
ment and  its  by-products  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  calendar  year  of  1915.  Some  work  on 
strictly  railroad  facilities  remains  to  be  done 
and  paid  for,  which  presumably  will  bring 
the  total  cost  of  the  railroad  terminal  plant 
up  to  a  figure  around  $75>ooo,ooo.  It  will 
correspondingly  increase  the  total  investment, 
but  that  will  also  increase  through  the  fur- 
ther construction  of  commercial  buildings. 
Leases  of  buildings  or  of  space  for  the  erec- 
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tion  of  buildings  are  made  to  provide  that 
tenants  not  only  pay  interest  on  the  value 
of  the  land,  but  in  the  course  of  years, 
amortize  the  cost  of  the  buildings  themselves. 
Area  of  the  terminal  at  present  developed 
or  in  course  of  development  for  commercial 
purposes  is  271,017  square  feet  or  6^2  acres. 
There  renains  available  for  such  development 
617,140  square  feet,  or  14.2  acres. 

''GRANDFATHER  CLAUSE'' 
See 

Negroes — Suffrage 

GRAVITATION 

Prof.  Thomas  Jefferson  Jackson  See,  in 
charge  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Mare 
Island,  Cal.,  announced  July  11  in  St  Louis 
that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  gravi- 
tation. 

Prof.  See  contends  that  gravitation  is  an 
electrical  phenomenon  which  is  caused  by 
elementary  electrical  currents  circulating  about 
atoms  of  matter.  The  theoi]v  is  an  extension 
and  elaboration  of  physical  laws  first  demon- 
strated by  the  French  physicist  Ampere  ninety- 
five  years  aga  Prof.  See  asserts  that  the 
entire  universe  is  governed  bj  forces  depend- 
ing upon  electricity  in  motion.  The  more 
atomic  electrical  currents  around  one  body 
of  matter  flowing  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
atomic  currents  m  an  adjacent  body  the  more 
the  two  bodies  will  be  attracted,  Prof.  See 
contends,  and  this  mutual  attraction  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  gravity.  Gravitation 
does  not  act  instantly  across  space,  but  is 
transmitted  with  the  velocity  of  light  Thus 
it  would  come  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in 
eight  minutes. 

GRAY,  John  Clinton 

Ex-Judge  John  Qinton  Gray,  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  died  of  pneumonia, 
June  28,  at  his  home  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He 
was  born  in  1843. 

GREAT   ATLANTIC   AND   PACIFIC 
TEA  CO. 
See 

Price  Maintenance — Cream  of  Wheat 
Co. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

January 
Qearing    house    reports    published    Ja    x 
showed  a  decrease  of  $8,856,700,000  in  1914. 

Ja  3  was  observed  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  a  r^ay  of  intercession  and  prayer. 

February 

Parliament  reassembled  Feb  2  after  a  recess 
for  the  House  of  Commons  since  Nov  27  and 
for  the  House  of  Lords  since  Jan  5.  Premier 
Asquith  presented  a  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Con^mons  Feb  3  asking  the  House  to  de- 
vote the  present  session  entirely  to  Govern- 
ment measures.  ''There  is  no  precedent  for 
this  resolution,"  said  the  Premier.  The  reso- 
lution was  adopted. 


Gurney  Masterman,  who,  having  been  unable 
to  win  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  on  his  appoint- 
ment, resigned  his  portfolio  a  few  days  before 
Francis  Dyke  Adand,  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Foreign  Office,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Monta^  as  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Cecil  Bisshopp  Harms  worth, 
member  of  Parliament  for  South  Bedford- 
shire, was  made  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Office.  Walter  R.  Rea,  M.  P.,  and 
Arthur  C  T.  Beck,  M.  P.,  were  appointed 
Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

The  London  Times  has  achieved  what  is 
claimed  to  be  a  record  in  the  field  of  raising 
money  for  a  popular  cause.  Its  fund  for  side 
and  wounded  Feb  19  passed  ii,ooo,ooo  ($5,- 

~^«»)-  March 

It  was  reported.  Mar  21,  that  more  than 
7000  women,  representing  all  dasses  of  so- 
detv  had  responded  to  the  government's  ap- 
peal for  women  workers  to  take  the  places  of 
men  in  business  and  industry  in  order  that 
more  recruits  might  be  provided  for  Lord 
Kitchener's  great  army.  The  officers  of  the 
Central  Labor  Exchaiige  were  besieged  by 
women.  The  majority  of  them  were  from  the 
well-to-do  middle  class. 


The  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Montagu,  member  of 
Parliament  for  West  Cambridgeshire,  was  ap- 
pointed (Feb  3)  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  in  succession  to  Charles  Frederidc 


Thirty-three  thousand  women  had '  regis- 
tered themselves  for  special  war  service  up  to 
the  end  of  March.  Tnis  statement  was  made 
Apr  13  by  Walter  Runciman,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  a  deputation  representing 
the  various  women's  societies  in  London. 

Employment  in  all  departments  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  service  was  officialljr  thrown 
open  to  women  for  the  first  time,  in  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Cabinet  through  the 
Board  of  Trade  Apr  15.  The  drcular  urged 
all  Government  departments  to  displace,  wher- 
ever possible,  men  emploves  of  military  age 
with  women,  and  offered  to  obtain  suitable 
women  substitutes  for  various  derical  and 
other  places  through  the  Government  labor 
exchange.  j^^y 

The  striking  off  of  the  Kaiser,  Crown 
Prince,  and  other  German  and  Austrian  royal- 
ties from  the  roll  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter by  King  Geor^^e  was  predpitated  by  the 
action  of  the  English  peers  who  are  members 
of  the  Garter.  After  the  sinking  of  the  LusU 
tania  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Lord  Crewe,  and  Lord  Lands- 
downe,  representing  the  English  peers  be- 
longing to  the  order,  petitioned  the  King 
to  remove  the  Teutonic  members  from  the 
order,  intimating  to  his  Majesty  that  unless 
this  were  done  all  the  English  K.  G.'s  would 
resign. 

The  College  of  Arms  announced  May  13 
that  King  George  had  directed  that  the  fol- 
lowing names  be  struck  from  the  roll  of 
Knights  of  the  Garter:  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, the  German  Emperor,  the  King  of 
Wurttemberg,  the  German  Crown  Prince,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  the 
Dtdce  of  Cumberland. 
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Coal  was  added  to  the  list  of  articles  whose 
exportation  from  Great  Britain  was  prohib- 
ited. The  embargo  came  into  efiFect  May  13. 
Shipment  to  British  possessions  and  allied 
countries  will  still  be  allowed. 


It  was  announced  Mav  15  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  between  tiie  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition  to  the  effect  that  the 
general  election,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  would  be  postponed 
six  months,  or  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Provision  was  being  made  to  obviate  any  in* 
terference  with  home  rule  and  Welsh  dises- 
tablishment. 

June 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  selected,  June 
5,  to  succeed  George  Lambert,  M.P.,  as  Civil 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  change,  it  was 
understood,  was  made  in  order  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four, the  First  Lord,  might  have  the  assistance 
of  one  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  for 
many  years. 


Sentences  of  six  months'  imprisonment  for 
each  and  fines  of  $10,000  were  imposed  in  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  of  Edinburgh,  June  18,  oh 
Robert  Hetherington  and  Henry  Arnold  Wil- 
son, members  of  the  firm  of  William  Jacks  & 
Co.,  iron  merchants  of  Glasgow,  for  trading 
with  the  enem^r.  The  allegation  was  that  the 
accused  were  instrumental  in  supplying  part 
of  a  cargo  of  iron  ore  to  Krupp  s  and  other 
German  firms.  The  goods  were  at  Rotterdam 
after  the  war  began,  and  the  accused  directed 
delivery  to  Germany  as  agents  for  the  shippers, 
in  consideration  getting  payments  for  former 
deliveries. 


Both  Houses  of  Parliament  met  June  3  for 
the  first  time  since  the  formation  of  die  new 
coalition  ministry.  The  new  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  however,  were  unable  to  take  their 
places  on  the  ministerial  benches  in  the  House 
of  Commons  owing  to  the  law  which  makes 
them  ineligible  to  sit  until  they  are  re-elected 
by  their  various  constituencies. 

This  situation,  however,  will  be  speedily 
remedied,  for  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
in  all  its  stages  a  bill  removing  this  disability 
for  the  period  of  the  war.  The  House  of 
Lords  passed  the  first  reading  June  3  and  the 
final  readings  on  the  4th,  on  which  day  the 
royal  assent  was  given. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet,  June  7,  decided  to 
pool  their  salaries,  making  in  this  respect  a 
very  real  coalition.  It  was  felt  that  die  re- 
arrangement of  offices  involved  certain  in- 
vidious comparisons  between  ministers  who 
formerly  had  been  on  an  equality  with  regard 
to  salaries. 

The  average  works  out  at  about  £4246  a 
year.  The  chief  sacrifices  were  made  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whose  salary  is  £10,000,  a^d 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  whose  salary,  exclusive 
of  fees,  is  £7000.  AH  Secretaries  of  State, 
who  receive  uniform  salaries  of  £5000,  give 
up  more  than  £700,  while  members  who  re- 
ceive £2000,  including  Churchill,  Lord  Curzon, 
Lord   Crewe,  Lord  Selbome,  Harcourt  and 


Henderson,  will  have  their  salaries  more  than 

doubled.  ^  ..     , 

Septimber 

The  British  Home  Secretary,  Sept  i,  issued 
a  denial  of  statements  published  in  the  United 
States  that  German  women  and  children  in 
London  were  being  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
mobs,  which  were  encouraged  by  the  police^ 
that  whenever  they  venture  out  of  doors  they 
were  prevented  from  buying  food  and  were 
compelled  to  subsist  on  what  they  could  beg. 

The  Home  Secretary  said  that  all  German 
women  desiring  to  return  to  Germany  were 
given  facilities,  and  that,  with  their  children, 
9iey  received  the  same  police  protection  as 
British  subjects  and  similar  rehef  from  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  and  the  hospitals  if  they 
require  it. 

Premier  Asquith  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  Sept  21  that  the  figures  he  gave 
at  tlie  opening  of  Parliament  Sept  14  that 
nearly  ^,000,000  recruits  had  joined  the  British 
army  smce  the  begining  of  the  war,  did  not 
include  any  forces  raised  outside  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  British  forces  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  European  war  had  been 
swelled  not  only  by  the  recruiting  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  by  important  detach- 
ments from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  India.  No  figures  are  available,  however, 
showing  the  total  contributions  in  men  of 
these  various  British  possessions. 

Premier  Asauith  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Sept  29  that  there  would  be  an 
adjournment  of  Parliament  beginning  Sept 
30  until  Oct.  12.  The  announcement  caused 
surprise,  but  no  questions  were  asked  and  no 
explanation  was  given.  It  was  understood 
that  the  adjournment  was  partly  to  prevent 
discussions  respecting  conscription  during  the 
offensive  in  the  west  and  the  uncertain  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Balkans.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed that  the  Government  wanted  further 
time  for  drafting  the  finance  bill,  one  of  the 
most  complicated  ever  introduced. 

October 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  Attorney  General,  Oct 
18  resigned  from  the  British  Cabinet.  The 
resignation  of  Sir  Edward,  the  first  open  mani- 
festation of  the  divergence  of  views  known 
to  exist  among  the  ministers,  was  the  result, 
not  of  the  controversy  over  conscription,  but 
because  of  the  Balkan  policy.  The  illness  of 
Premier  Asquith  postponed  the  threatened 
cabinet  crisis. 


The  London  authorities  Oct  20  decided  to 
license  women  to  act  as  tramway  conductors. 
The  question  of  granting  licenses  to  women  as 
conductors  on  buses  also  was  discussed  but 
no  action  was  taken 

The  ability  of  women  to  act  as  conductors 
on  tramways  had  been  well  proved.  The 
powerful  trade  unions,  however,  did  not  regard 
the  innovation  with  much  favor.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  a  short  time  before,  three  unions 
decided  to  strike  against  the  London  County 
Council  tramways  over  grievances  which  were 
settled  by  the  County  Council's  drastic  action  in 
refusing  to  reemploy  men  of  a  military  age. 
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NavembiT 

It  was  officially  announced  Nov  25  that 
Herbert  Louis  Samuel  then  Postmaster* 
General,  had  been  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  This  appointment  filled  the  va- 
cancy in  the  Cabinet  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Winston  S.  Churchill,  who  went  to 
the  front. 

December 

Premier  Asquith  announced  Dec  zo  that 
Tan  I,  1916,  would  be  a  Bank  Holiday  in 
England  and  Wales^  because  of  the  pressure 
of  work  and  depletion  of  the  bank  staffs. 

When  a  bill  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  ex- 
isting Parliament  was  brotight  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Dec  20,  Premier  Asquith 
suggested  that  as  a  compromise  the  present 
Parliament  be  extended  eight  months  mstead 
of  a  year,  as  previously  proposed.  This  was 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  158  to  23.  The  House 
of  Commons  passed  the  bill  Dec  22. 
See  also 

AtrroMOBiLES — Great  Britain 

Banks  and  banking— Great  Brxtain 

Ceylon 

c6mmodity  frici8--great  britain 

European  war — Great  Britain 

Fires — Foreign 

Horseracing 

Labor  and  laboring  classes — Great 
Britain 

Malta 

Mines    and    Mining — Accidents — Great 
Britain 

Newspapers 

Painting 

Postal  money  orders — Great  Britain 

Prohibition — Great  Britain 

Railroads — Great  Britain 

Ships  and   shipping — Registry— Trans- 
fers to  neutral  flags 

South  America — British  investments  in 

Stonehenge 

Street  railways 

Strikes — Great  Britain 

Victoria  cross 

Woman  suffrage — Great  Britain 


— Cabinet  change 

The  long-expected  ministerial  upheaval 
crystallized  May  19,  being  precipitated  by  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Fisher,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  from^  his  position  as  First  Sea  Lord, 
owing  to  his  differences  on  points  of  naval 
policy  with  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty. 

The  formation  of  a  non-partisan  Cabinet 
for  the  period  of  the  war  was  announced  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Premier  Asquith. 

The  official  statement  given  out  with  the 
list  of  the  members  of  the  New  National 
Cabinet  May  25  said: 

"A  place  in  the  Cabinet  was  offered  to  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  but  he  did  not  see  his  way 
to  accept  it 

"The  Prime  Minister  has  decided  that  a  new 
department  shall  be  created,  to  be  called  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  charged  with  organiz- 
ing the  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  undertaken  the  formation 
and  temperorairy  direction  of  this  department, 
and  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Minister 
of  Munitions  will  vacate  the  office  of  *Chan-> 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

'It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Henderson  will 
assist  the  Government  in  matters  relating  to 
labor  questions,  especially  those  arising  out 
of  the  war. 

"The  King  has  beenpleased  to  confer  upon 
Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan  (the  retiring  Lord 
High  Chancellor)  the  Order  of  Merit^ 

The  new  Cabinet  consisted  of  twelve  Lib- 
erals, eight  Unionists,  one  Laborite,  Arthur 
Henderson,  and  one  non-partisan.  Earl  Kitch- 
ener. Twelve  members  of  the  old  Cabinet 
remained  in  office,  of  these  only  Mr.  Asquith 
Sir  Edward  Grev,  Earl  Kitchener,  Mr.  Rund- 
man,  Mr.  Birrell,  and  Mr.  Wood  retained 
their  old  portfolios. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  represented  the  Ulster 
faction  of  Ireland,  and  regret  was  expressed 
that  Mr.  Redmond,  the  Irish  Nationalist  lead- 
er, declined  to  enter  the  Cabinet  and  make 
it  represent  all  political  parties. 

Official  announcement  was  made  May  26  of 
the  appointment  of  F.  E.  Smith  as  Solicitor- 
General  and  HeH[)ert  Samuel  as  Postmaster- 
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Secretary  of  Stato  for  Fonnon  Affairs Herbert  H.  Asquith.  L Herbert  H.  Awmith,  L. 

First  Lord  of  ths  AdmwsAty Sir  Edward  Grey,  t Sir  EdwardGrey,  L. 

Ssctttary  of  Stats  for   War Arthur  J.  Balfour,  U Winrton  Churchill,  L. 

ChuncslhrofthsBxehsqusr Earl  Kitchener..... Earl  Kitchener 

Mmutsr  ofMnntivms^.. -Heginald  McKenna,  L David  Lloyd  Geonje,  L. 

Mmistsr    Without    Portfolto David  Lloyd  Gcorie,  L (New  <5flkc) 

Sscrstary    for    India,...,, Lord  Lan^iowne,  U. (New  Oflice) 

Sserstary  for  ths  Colontss j.  Auttcn  ChamberUin   U Marquew  of  Crewe,  L. 

Sscrstary   of   Stats  for  Horns  Affairs Andrew    Bonar    Law.U L.    V.    Harcourt,  L. 

f^   ^*.j^^*7%- •>:•••;, Sir  John  A.  Simon,  t Reginald  McKenna,  L. 

Lord   Prsstdsnt  of   ths   Council. sir  Stanley  O.  Buckmaatcr,  L. . . .  Vwcount  Haldane,  U 

iff*f,*£  **1  ^^  ^V^'f'j Marqueaa  of  Crewe,  L Earl  Beauchamp,  L. 

Chisf   Sscrstary  for   Irsland Lor^T  Curxon    U.... Marquess  of  Crew^  L. 

Sscrstarv    for   Scotland........ Augustine  Bfrrell.  L Augustine  Birrell,  L. 

Chancsllor   of   ths   Duchy   of   Lancastsr tC?s.  McKinnon  Wood   L.  .Thos.  McKinnon  Wood!  L. 

Prssidsnt  of  ths  Board  of  Trads. Winston  Churchill,  L.". C   F.  G.   Masterman,  L. 

Prssidsnt   of   ths   Local   Govsrnmsnt   Board Salter  Runciman,  L Walter  Runciman!  L. 

Prsstdsnt   of  ths  Board  of  Agnculturs Salter  Hume  Loig,  U H.  L.  Samud^  L. 

p"2^J  ^'?r«'v Lord  Selbome.  U.. Lord  Lucas,  L. 

Postmastsr    Gsnsral.^........... sir  Edward  Cirson.  U Sir  T.  A.  Simon    L. 

Prsstdsnt  of Jhs  Board  of  Education /Left  Vacant) C  E.   Hobhous^,  L 

First  Comnnssumsr  of  Works Xrthur  Henderson.  Labor J.  A.  Pease.  L. 

L.-Lib«raL     U.-UnionisL  ^^^*  Harcourt,  L Lord  Emmott,  L. 
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General.  The  former  was  a  member  of  the 
Unionist  party.  The  latter  was  president  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  last  Cab- 
inet. 

At  a  meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club  May  26 
the  Unionist  party  leaders  enthusiastically  in- 
dorsed the  action  of  their  colleagues  in  ac- 
cepting places  in  the  coalition  Cabinet.  This 
action  followed  very  plain  speeches  in  which 
Bonar  Law»  the  new  Minister  for  the  Col- 
onies, declared  that  the  failure  of  the  new 
Cabinet  would  probably  mean  the  ruin  of 
the  country  and  Lord  Lansdowne  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  country  realized  that  some- 
thing had  been  the  matter  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Admiral  Sir  Henrj-  Bradwardine  Jackson 
was  appointed  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty May  27  to  take  the  place  of  Admiral 
Lord  Fisher,  who  had  resigned. 

Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Knyvet  Wilson  will 
remain  with  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

A  Privy  Council  was  held  May  27  by  King 
George  at  which  the  seals  and  warrants  of 
office  were  handed  to  the  new  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  new  coalition  Cabinet  held 
its  first  meeting  later. 

The  King  conferred  knighthood  on  Frederick 
£.  Smith,  Solicitor-General  in  the  New  Min- 
istry. 

The  new  Coalition  Government  was  com- 
pleted May  30  by  the  appointment  of  Under 
Secretaries  of  State.  Those  who  were  chosen 
for  these  posts  were: 

Parliamentary  Under  Secretaries  —  Home 
Affairs,  William  Brace,  a  Laborite,  who  is 
President  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Feder- 
ation; Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Robert  Cecil; 
Colonies,  Arthur  H.  D.  R.  Steel-Maitland. 
Unionist  Member  of  Parliament  for  East  Bir- 
mingham; India,  Baron  Islington,  (L.)  former 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  War, 
Harold  J.  Tennant,  (L.) 

The  Financial  Secretaries  appointed  were: 
War,  Heniy  William  Forster,  rU.)  ;  Admiralty, 
the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  J.  McNamara,  (L.) 

The  new  Parliamentary  Secretaries  will  be: 
Board  of  Trade,  Ernest  G.  Pretyman,  (U.) ; 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Hayes  Fisher,  (U.) ;  Agriculture,  Sir 
Charles  T.  Dyke  Acland;  Board  of  Education, 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Herbert  Lewis,  (L.) ; 
Munitions,  Christopher  Addison,  (L.) 

The  other  appointments  were: 

Assistant  Postmaster  General,  H.  Pike  Pease, 
(U.)  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Wallace  Russell,  (L.) ;  Joint  Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  John 
William  GuUand,  (L.)  and  Lord  Edmund 
Bernard  Talbot,  (U.)  ;  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  G.  H.  Roberts,  (Laborite) ; 
Howard  Bridgeman,  and  Walter  R.  Rea,  (L.) ; 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  James  Hope ;  Vice- 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  Arthur  C.  T. 
Beck,  (L.) ;  Controller  of  the  Household, 
Charles  H.  Roberts,  (L.) 

See  also 
Great    Britain — Kitchener,    Newspaper 
attack  on 


— Commerce 

Trade  figures  published  Ja  6  showed  a  de- 
crease in  1914  of  $475,000,000  in  exports  and 
$355,000,000  in  imports. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  on 
account  of  the  war,  it  appeared  from  figures 
published  by  the  British  government,  Oct  ap, 
and  made  public  in  New  York  Nov  6.  For 
the  latter  half  of  1914  alone  the  decrease 
amounted  to  more  dian  $472,000,000  in  ex- 
ports and  more  than  $360,000,000  in  imports. 

The  imports  in  1914  were  $3,483,000,000 
and  the  exports  were  in  excess  of  ^,630,000,- 
000.  The  exports  to  Russia  fell  off  $19,000,- 
000,  to  Germany  $88,000,000,  to  France,  $16,- 
000,000,  to  Japan  $B,ooo,ooo,  to  Argentina  $41,- 
000,000,  to  South  Africa  $16,000,000,  and  to 
Canada  $21,000,000.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  increased  $19,000,000.  British 
imports  from  the  United  States  showed  a 
loss  of  $i5,ooo,odo,  from  Russia  $61,000,000, 
from  Germany  $167,000,000,  from  France  $43,- 
000,000,  from  Japan  $1,000,000,  from  Argen- 
tina $26,000,000,  and  from  Australia  ^,000,- 
000.  The  imports  from  South  Africa  in-r 
creased  $2,000,000,  from  New  Zealand  $13,- 
000,000,  and  from  Canada  $5,000,000. 

The  figures  do  not  include  any  goods  im- 
ported or  exported  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  governments  of  the  allies,  or 
goods  taken  from  government  stores,  or 
goods  bought  by  the  government  and  shipped 
on  government  vessels. 

— Compulsory  military  service 

Hints  given  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  other 
members  of  the  Government  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  been  seriously  consider- 
ing the  adoption  of  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice were  indorsed  by  Lord  Haldane  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  May  13. 

Walter  Hume  Long,  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  June  29,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  the  compilation 
of  a  national  register,  the  object  of  which,  he 
remarked,  was  not  to  coerce  labor,  but  to 
secure  complete  information  regarding  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  to  enable  them  to 
be  satisfactorily  organized.  The  measure  seeks 
to  classify  all  person  below  the  age  of  65  to 
ascertain  the  present  occupation  and  direction 
wherein  service  can  be  rendered  by  each. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  British  census  of- 
ficials as  to  the  number  of  married  and  un- 
married Englishmen  of  military  age,  which 
apply  only  to  England  and  Wales,  show: 

Single   men,    x8    to    35 3,032,000 

Married   men,    18   to   35 i>933tOOO 

Single    men,    35    to    40 334,000 

Married    men,    35    to   40 1,002,000 

Between  the  ages  of  15  and  65  ^rears,  the 
ages  prescribed  in  the  national  registry  bill, 
there  are  11,100,000  men  and  12,036,000  wom- 
en, married  and  unmarried. 


Lord  Northcliffe  opened  his  campaign  for 
conscription  by  an  article  in  his  paper,  the 
Daily  Mail,  Aug   16,   violently  assailing  the 
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national  registration  scheme  as  a  sham,  planned 
by  the  coalition  government  to  avert  com- 
pulsory service.  Lord  Northcliffe  intends  to 
make  the  question  of  conscription  a  national 
issue.  His  opponents,  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve conscription  either  necessary  or  desirable, 
made  the  charge  that  he  was  not  sincere  in 
his  protestations,  that  his  real  aim  ^  was  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  coalitfon  Cab- 
inet and  the  entry  into  power  of  a  Ministry 
pledged  to  introduce  compulsory  service. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  Sept  7  the  610  dele- 
gates to  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  in  session 
at  Bristol,  England,  representing  nearly  3,- 
000,000  workers,  registered  their  opposition  to 
conscription. 


In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Sept  16,  James  Henry  Thomas, 
Laborite,  Assistant  General  Secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants, 
declared  that  every  lodge  of  the  railway  union 
had  informed  the  Executive  Committee  that 
on  the  introduction  of  conscription  the  men 
would  stop  work. 


David  Lloyd  George,  Minister  of  Munitions, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  constituents,  issued 
by  the  official  Press  Bureau  Sept  19,  made  an 
appeal  to  the  public  to  give  the  Government  a 
fair  chance  to  decide  the  question  of  compul- 
sory service,  and  reiterated  his  view  that  the 
situation  was  a  serious  one  which  demanded 
that  the  country,  if  victory  is  to  fall  to  the 
Allies,  must  exert  its  whole  strength. 

A  manifesto  opposing  conscription  was  is- 
sued Oct  25  by  a  comparativelv  small  number 
of  members  of  Parliament  Among  the  rea- 
sons given  were  that  it  would  deplete  the  ranks 
of  the  industrial  workers  and  that  it  would 
arouse  bitter  opposition  among  the  workmen 
and  destroy  national  unity. 

The  White  Star  and  Anchor  steamship  lines 
Nov  8  followed  the  example  of  the  Cunard 
Line  in  refusing  passages  to  men  of  military 
age. 


The  Home  Office  issued  Nov  9  a  new  regu- 
lation requiring  subjects  of  the  United  King- 
dom, 19  years  old  or  more  and  contemplating 
emigration  to  apply  at  the  Foreign  Office  for 
passports.  Should  the  passports  be  refused 
they  must  hand  to  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  embarkation  the  reply  of  the  Foreign 
Office  to  their  passport  application,  together 
with  their  birth  certificates,  with  photographs 
attached.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
government  toward  preventing  able  bodied 
British  subjects  from  emigrating  to  evade 
military  service. 

It  was  announced,  Dec  30^  that  Premier 
Asquith  would  introduce  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Jan  5  a  bill  dealing  with  com- 
pulsion. 

See  also 
Grxat  Britain— Registration 


— Disloyalty 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  Feb  4 
that  Sir  Roger  Casement's  pension  had  been 
suspended  pending  an  investigation  of  allega- 
tions that  he  was  disloyal. 


Sir  Edgar  Speyer  resigned  as  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor May  17  and  asked  that  his  baronetcy 
be  revoked,  declaring  that  because  charges 
of  disloyalty  and  treachery  had  been  brought 
against  him  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  he 
considered  it  due  to  his  honor  as  a  loyal 
British  subject  to  retire  from  all  public  posi- 
tions. Sir  Edgar  is  of  German  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  of  the  College  of  Arms, 
a  baronet  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  title. 

King  George  having  refused  to  revoke  his 
titles,  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  sailed  from  England 
May  26  for  New  York,  expecting  to  remain 
until  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  the  only  Privy  Council- 
lor besides  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  who  is  of 
German  birth,  wrote  to  the  newspapers  (May 
19)  giving  the  fullest  expression  of  his  pa- 
triotism for  England,  from  a  feeling  that  his 
silence  might  be  misimderstood. 


Arguments  in  the  cases  of  Sir  Ed^r 
Speyer  and  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  brought  with 
the  object  of  depriving  them  of  membership 
in  the  Privy  Council  on  account  of  their  Ger- 
man birth,  were  concluded  in  London  Nov  18. 
The  court  reserved  judgment 

Baron  Reading,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  June 
23,  granted  an  order  in  the  Court  of  the  Kiiig|s 
Bench  directing  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  and  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel  to  show  by  what  authority  they 
claim  to  be  members  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
Great  Britain.  Application  for  the  order  was 
made  at  the  instance  of  Sir  George  McGill  on 
the  ground  that  neither  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  nor 
Sir  £mest  Cassel  were  British  subjects,  born 
or  bred,  and,  therefore,  were  not  lawfully 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  The  court 
granted  the  application  without  expressing  any 
opinion. 

—Dyes 

Britain  abandoned  her  scheme  for  a  gov- 
ernment dye  company  Ja  14. 

A  modified  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
dye-making  industry,  to  supply  England  with 
dye-stuffs  formerly  imported  from  Germany, 
was  announced  Feb  8  by  Walter  Runciman, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
plan  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  provides  for  the  formation  of  a 
company  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  ($10,000,- 
000),  of  which  half  will  be  placed  on  subscrip- 
tion. The  Government  is  prepared  to  advance 
£1  on  every  £5  subscribed  up  to  a  maximum 
of  £1,000,000.  H  necessary  the  Government  will 
make  a  further  contribution  up  to  £500,000, 
at  the  rate  of  £1  for  every  £4  of  additional 
capital  subscribed.  The  Government  advance 
will  bear  interest  of  4  per  cent  and  will  be  re- 
payable within  twenty-five  years.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  also  grant  £100,000  for  laboratory 
and  other  experimental  work. 
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It  was  announced,  Mar  12,  that  the  British 
government  had  purchased  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop  of  natural  indigo  coming  forward  for 
dye  users  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  step 
was  taken  in  order  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
a  shortage  of  indigo  for  dyeing  purposes  and 
to  prevent  any  speculative  holding  up  of  nat- 
ural indigo. 

England  released  all  natural  indigo  May  4. 

See  also 
Dyes — ^United  States 

— Emigration  and  Immigration 

An  official  British  government  return  for 
Dec,  1914,  gives  a  summary  of  the  foreign 
(ocean)  travel  into  and  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1914.  The  warning  is  given 
that  the  figures  must  be  taken  as  incomplete  as 
to  the  5  months  of  the  war. 

Including  immigrants  and  emigrants,  the 
arrivals  numbered  1,312,541  (1,682,402  in 
1913) ;  and  the  departures,  1,302,995  (1,886,103 
in  1913)* 

Of  the  214,138  emigrants,  78,305  went  to 
British  North  America;  69,705  to  uie  United 
States;  32,388  to  Australia;  7871  to  New  Zea- 
land; 7785  to  British  South  Africa;  6571  to 
India  and  Ceylon. 

Of  the  104,995  immigrants,  34,050  came  from 
British  North  America;  20,890  from  the  United 
States;  13,510  from  Australia;  11,267  from 
British  South  Africa;  7058  from  India  and 
Ceylon;  2869  from  New  Zealand. 

— ^Finance 

Fehruaty 
The  largest  miliury  budget  in  the  history 
of  Great  Britain  was  mtroduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Feb  8.  It  was  a  "Blank  Check 
Budget,"  the  amounts  of  actual  money  which 
will  be  expended  under  them  being  represented 
by  nominal  or  token  figures.  Not  for  200 
years  had  the  (Government  asked  the  House  of 
Commons  to  give  it  a  blank  check  for  army 
purposes.  When  Parliament  has  voted  the 
nominal  sum  of  £1,000  ($5,000)  under  each  of 
the  fifteen  groups  of  expenditures,  it  will  have 
voted  supplies  without  limit  for  an  army  of 
3,000,000  men,  to  be  accounted  for  when  the 
war  is  ended. 


The  Treasury  issued  a  notice  Feb  18  placing 

an  embargo  on  capital  issues. 
> 

A  supplementary  appropriation  of  $185,000,- 
000  was  asked  for  Feb  26  by  the  Government 
to  meet  the  expenses  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  which  closes  Mar  31.  This  sum,  with 
the  original  vote  credit  and  the  supplementary 
credit,  makes  a  grand  total  for  the  current 
year  of  $1,810,000,000.  The  Government  also 
asked  for  another  vote  credit  of  $1,250,000,- 
000  as  an  instalment  for  expenses  which  may 
be  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  a 
year  from  Mar  31.  The  Government  estimates 
issued  Feb  26  cover  the  amounts  which  will 
be  required  to  defray  the  cost  of  naval  and 
military  operations,  of  assisting  in  the  food 
•ttpplv,  of  promoting  a  continuance  of  trade 
and  for  other  expenditures  arising  from  the 
war. 


Explaining  the  arrangements  at  his  recent 
conference  at  Paris  widi  the  Finance  Minis- 
ters of  France  and  Russia,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Elxchequer,  David  Lloyd-George,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Feb  15  said:  "For  the 
year  ending  Dec  31  next  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  the  Allies  will  not  be  far  from 
£2,000,000,000  ($10,000,000,000).  The  British 
Empire  will  spend  considerably  more  than 
either  of  our  two  great  allies,  probably  from 
£100,000,000  to  £150,000,000  ($500,000,000  to 
$750,000,000)  more  than  the  highest  figures 
spent  by  the  other  two  great  allies." 

March 

The  House  of  Commons  unanimously  voted, 
Mar  I,  appropriations  for  war  expenditures 
amounting  to  $i,435>ooo,ooo,  making  the  total 
vote  for  war  expenses  to  date  $3,235,000,000. 
The  Premier  first  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  $185,000,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  period 
up  to  Mar  31.  This  was  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  Premier  Asquith  then  stated 
that  the  war  expenditures  were  growing  stead- 
ily, and  that  after  April  i  they  would  probably 
average  $8,500,000  a  day.  He  therefore  asked 
for  a  second  appropriation  of  $1,250,000,000 
for  expenses  subsequent  to  Mar  31.  This  was 
also  granted  unanimously,  being  the  largest 
grant  ever  allowed  by  Parliament. 

The  Bank  of  England,  Mar  5,  invited  ten- 
ders for  an  issue  of  £50,000,000  ($25o,ooaooo) 
in  exechequer  bonds.  The  loan  is  payable  in 
five  years,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

For  the  £20,000,000  of  bills  recently  offered 
the  applications  reached  £60,760,000  Mar  3.  Of 
the  new  bills,  £6,000,000  were  in  replacement 
of  bills  temporarily  retired  during  the  current 
financial  year,  and  £14,000,000  were  issued  re- 
cently under  the  war  loan  act  of  1914,  in  part 
replacement  of  bills  issued  for  ways  and 
means. 

The  government  offerings  of  £50,000,000 
($250,000,000)  of  exchequer  bonds  was  largely 
over-subscribed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer revealed  in  the  House  of  Cx>mmons, 
Mar  II,  the  fact  that  no  underwriting  commis- 
sion whatever  had  been  paid  to  issue  the 
British  war  loan  of  £35,000,000  (approximate- 
ly $1,625,000,000). 


With  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  and 
character  of  (xerman  trading  and^  financial 
operations  in  England,  a  committee  was 
formed  in  February  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Austen  (Hiamberlain,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  last  Conservative  gov- 
ernment. Certain  regulations  were  said  to 
have  been  adopted  which  have  restricted  the 
activity  of  the  Germans  in  die  money  and 
other  markets,  Mar  5. 

April 

What  promised  to  be  an  important  innova- 
tion in  methods  of  raising  loans  for  national 
purposes  was  contained  in  the  announcement 
in  the  Gazette  Apr  12  that  until  further  notice 
the-  lords  commissioners  of  tihe  treasury  will 
issue  treasurer  bills  at  fixed  rates  of  discount 
The  rate  or  interest  will  be  subject  to  varia- 
tion from  time  to  time  without  previous  notice. 
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The  last  instalment  of  the  British  £350,000,- 
000  war  loan  was  paid  Apr  26.  There  appar- 
ently is  no  intention  of  issuing  anodier  public 
loan  in  the  near  future. 

In  one  of  the  shortest  budget  speeches  on  re- 
cord, David  Lloyd  George,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  May  4  gave  the  British  public 
further  insight  into  what  the  war  is  costing 
the  nation.  The  expenditure  aft  that  time  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  said,  was  £2,100.000  ($10,500,000) 
daily,  and  he  added  that  if  the  war  continued 
for  a  year  Great  Britain's  bill  would  be  up- 
ward of  £1,000,000,000  sterling  (about  $5,000,- 
000,000).  The  debt  of  the  country,  according 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  already  had  been  almost 
doubled  and  stood  well  over  the  $5,000,000,000 
mark.  The  Qiancellor  declined  to  predict  the 
length  of  the  war.  He  introduced  no  meas- 
ures calling  for  new  taxes,  although  he  hinted 
that  such  a  step  likely  would  have  to  be  taken. 
There  was  little  discussion  of  the  budget  it- 
self and  the  usual  income  tax  resolutions  were 
passed  before  the  House  adjourned. 

The  House  of  Commons,  June  15,  voted  an- 
other credit  of  £250,000,000  ($1,250,000,000), 
making,  with  previous  sums,  a  total  of  £862,- 
000,000  ($4,310,000,000)  already  allowed  for 
war  purposes. 

Premier  Asquith,  on  moving  the  vote  of 
credit,  informed  the  members  of  the  House 
that  the  expenditure  in  the  next  three  months 
would  be  not  less  than  $15,000,000  daily.  In 
introducing  the  measure,  Mr.  Asquith  remarked 
that  from  Apr  i  to  June  12  the  expenditure 
had  been  at  the  rate  of  £2,660,000  ($13,300,000) 
daily.  He  estimated  that  the  total  daily  ex- 
penditure during  the  currency  of  the  new  credit 
would  be  not  less  than  £3,000,000  ($15,000,000) 
for  the  reason  that,  as  the  war  extended  its 
area,  Great  Britain's  financial  obligations  to 
the  Allies  would  increase. 

June 

The  House  of  Commons  voted  on  first  read- 
ing, June  21,  a  measure  authorizing  an  indefi- 
nite war  loan  not  to  exceed  £1,000,000,000,  thus 
increasing  the  new  loan  of  £250,000,000  author- 
ized the  week  before  by  £750,000,000.  The 
whole  amount  issued  will  bear  4]^  per  cent 
and  will  be  sold  at  par  and  redeemable  in  thirty 
years.  The  terms  of  the  new  loan  created  a 
great  surprise  everywhere.  Even  those  best 
informed  had  not  expected  a  loan  so  soon. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  arrangement 
whereby  it  was  made  possible  for  the  public  to 
purchase  5  shillings'  worth  of  the  new  loan  at 
post  offices,  trade  unions,  etc.  These  5  shillings' 
vouchers  will  be  negotiable  and  may  be  sold  at 
any  time  and  will  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  monthly.  The  interest  on 
the  new  war  loan  will  be  subject  to  the  incpme 
tax. 


In  the  March  quarter  of  the  year  the  Govern- 
ment expenditures  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£240,000,000;  or  at  the  rate  of  £2,673,000  per 
dav,  savs  the  London  Statist  In  the  first  ten 
days  of  April,  disbursements  were  light—^nly 
£ii,2i8»ooo,  including  the  quarterly  interest— in 


consequence  of  the  enormous  payment  of  £46,- 
624,000  in  the  last  11  days  of  March.  But  since 
then  the  disbursements  have  been  heavier  than 
ever,  and  in  the  41  days  from  April  10  to  May 
22  they  have  reached  the  great  stun  of  £123,- 
000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  no  less  than  £20,500,- 
000  per  week,  or  £2,929,000  per  day.  Thus  we  • 
have  to  face  a  situation  where  the  weekly  sum 
to  be  provided  is  no  less  than  £20,500,000.  Of 
this  amount  a  part  is  being  provided  by  taxa- 
tion. In  the  period  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  May  22  the  revenue  has  reached  £36,- 
153,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  rather  less  than  £5,000,- 
000  per  week,  and  under  £700,000  per  da^. 
Moreover,  the  revenue  is  not  likely  to  maintain 
its  avbrage  to  date,  as  usually  in  April  it  is 
swollen  by  the  receipts  of  arrears  held  over 
from  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Taking  the 
whole  year  through,  of  course,  the  revenue 
that  will  be  gathered  in  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
over  £5,000,000  per  day,  as  the  estimated  rev- 
enue was  placed  at  £270,000,000;  but  a  large 
part  of  this  sum  will  not  be  collected  until  the 
March  quarter  of  next  year,  when  three- 
quarters  of  the  income  tax  revenue  of  £103,- 
000,000  for  the  year  will  be  received.  After 
making  due  allowance  for  this,  one  cannot 
anticipate  the  receipt  of  revenue  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  £4,000,000  a  week  on  the  aver- 
age. Thus  agamst  outgoings  of  £20,500,000 
a  week  the  income  likely  to  be  received  is  no 
more  than  £4,000,000  a  week,  and  a  sum  of 
about  £16,500,000  a  week  will  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed. 

Since  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  new 
policy  of  issuing  Treasuries  daily  at  published 
rates  of  interest,  bills  for  no  less  than  £115,- 
785,000  have  been  placed,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£15,582,000  per  week,  a  rate  rather  less  than 
needed  to  provide  for  the  balance  of  £16,500,- 
000  of  weekly  disbursements  not  provided  out 
of  revenue.  If  the  whole  of  the  deficiency  in 
the  weekly  revenue  compared  with  the  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  financed  by  Treasury  bills, 
issues  of  some  £16,500,000  per  week  are  called 
for.  In  three  months  such  a  rate  of  issue 
would  involve  the  placing  of  no  less  than  £213,- 
000,000  of  bills,  and  inasmuch  as  already  the 
amount  of  treasuries  outstanding  is  £192,935,- 
000,  the  sum  that  would  be  in  issue  towards 
the  end  of  August  would  exceed  £400,000,000! 

How  many  Treasuries  the  market  can  ab- 
sorb can  onJy  be  ascertained  by  experience; 
nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  the  market's 
power  of  absorption  is  very  great  At  pres- 
ent very  few  bank  drafts  or  commercial  bills 
are  being  created  for  several  reasons.  The 
most  important  is  that  the  Grovernment  is 
paying  cash  for  everything  it  purchases;  the 
second  is  that  bills  drawn  on  the  various  bel- 
ligerent countries  have  disappeared  almost 
completely;  the  third  is  the  unusually  great 
ability  of  private  persons  to  pa}^  cash  and  the 
desire  of  a  crreat  many  commercial  firms  to  re- 
ceive and  to  pay  cash.  Another  reason  is  that 
the  discount  on  international  bills  In  the  Amer- 
ican money  markets  has  increased  appreciably. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  supply  of  ordinary 
bank  and  commercial  bills  in  London  at  pres- 
ent is  abnormally  small,  and  the  great  vacuum 
thus  created  can  be  filled  by  Treasury  bills. 
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June 

The  Earl  of  Selbome,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  June  17  appointed  a 
committee,  of  whom  Lord  Milner  is  chair- 
man, to  investigate  and  report  as  to  "what 
steps  should  be  taken  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  and, 
if  possible,  increasing  the  present  production 
of  food  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  assump- 
tion that  war  may  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
harvest  of  1916." 

July 

The  London  City  and  Midland  Bank  and 
Lloyds  Bank,  July  9,  each  applied  for  $105,000,- 
000  of  the  new  British  war  loan  of  $1,250,000,- 
000. 

The  London  County  and  Westminster  Bank 
subscribed  for  $100,000,000. 

The  total  subscription  to  the  war  loan 
amotmted  to  close  on  £600,000,000  ($3,000,000,- 
000),  according  to  the  statement  made  July 
13  by  Reginald  McKenna,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
total  number  of  subscribers  through  the  Bank 
of  England  was  55o;ooo,  whose  contribution 
aggre^ted  £570,000,000  ($2,850,000,000).  The 
subscriptions  through  the  Post  Office  had  not 
dosed,  but  to  date  547,000  persons  had  sub- 
scribed £15,000,000  ($75,000,000)  through  this 
channel  No  figures  were  available  as  to  the 
number  of  small  vouchers  taken  out  This 
total  represented  only  new  moncnr.  It  did 
not  include  any  stock  which  would  be  issued 
for  the  purposes  of  conversion  and  it  was 
far  and  away  the  largest  amount  subscribed  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  Postmaster-(}eneral, 
announced  July  16  that  apart  from  the  five 
shilling  ($1.25)  and  pound  ($5)  vouchers  £24,- 
000,000  ($120,000,000)  had  been  subscribed  to 
the  British  war  loan,  which  makes  $45,000,000 
additional  to  the  amount  announced  bv  CHian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  Reginald  McKenna 
on  July  13. 


A  new  vote  of  credit  of  £150,000,000  ($750,- 
000,000)  was  introduced  July  20  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  second  supplementary  vote 
will  bring  the  sum  actually  appropriated  by 
Parliament  for  war  expenditures  to  the  total 
of  £650,000,000  ($3,250,000,000)  during  the  cur- 
rent financial  year.  With  the  amount  voted 
between  Aug  5  and  Mar  i,  the  gnind  total 
is  £1,012,000,000  ($5,060,000,000).  The  amount 
thus  provided  will  tide  over  the  period  of  the 
forthcoming  Parliamentary  recess.  The  vote 
of  credit  does  not  involve  a  new  loan,  but 
merely  sanctions  expenditures  out  of  funds 
on  hand. 

The  Premier  estimated  that  £100,000,000 
($500,000,000)  would  carry  Great  Britain  to 
the  end  of  September,  but  in  view  of  possi- 
ble contingencies  he  advised  the  House  to  in- 
crease the  total  to  £150,000,000. 


Great  Britain's  debts  for  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  war  with  the  American  colonies 
up  to  Mar  31,  19 15,  are  shown  in  a  table 
printed  in  the  Economist.    The  table  follows: 


Debt  in 

1775  (Before    American    war) £i48,<83,ooo 

1783  (Peace  of  Versailles) a49,8s  1,000 

x8oa  (Peace    of    Amiens) 520,207,000 

1 816  885,000,000 

1857  836,000,000 

1899  636,000,000 

1903 798,000,000 

1914  (March    31) 707,000,000 

1915  (March     31) 1,165,802,000 

In  the  article  accompanying  the  table  the 
Economist  says: 

"Between  Mar  31,  1915  and  June  19,  Mr. 
McKenna  told  us,  another  £184,000,000  was 
added  to  this  total  (£1,165,802,000),  giving 
£518,000,000  to  be  made  good  by  receipts  other 
than  revenue.  To  meet  this  deficit  the  Gov- 
ernment had  up  to  June  19  borrowed  £614,- 
ooo^ooa    ♦   ♦   ♦ 

"Revenue  brings  in  £732,000  a  day,  so  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  £2,250,000  per  day, 
which  will  grow  as  expenditure  grows.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  put  the  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  £680,000,000,  but  it  will  be  nearer 
£900,000,000.  In  other  words,  unless  revenue 
is  increased  by  taxation  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  the  national  debt  will  have 
grown  from  £1,165302,000  to  over  £2,065,000,- 
000,  and  die  debt  dbarge  from  £19,000,000  (ex- 
clusive of  sinking  fund)  to  nearly  £90^000,000 
per  annum." 

August 

With  a  view  to  strengthening  the  gold  re- 
serve the  Government  Aug  10  ordered  the  post 
<^ces  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  nothing 
in  ^Id.  It  also  appealed  to  the  banks  to  hold 
their  specie. 

September 

After  a  vacation  of  almost  seven  weeks 
parliament  reconvened  Sept  i^  On  the  15th 
Premier  Asquith  asked  the  House  of  Qom- 
mons  to  vote  a  new  war  credit  of  £250,000^000 
($1,250,000,000).  The  credit  was  voted.  It 
was  the  seventh  vote  of  credit  voted  since 
the  war  began.  It  brings  the  total  up  to 
£1,262,000,000  ($6,310,000,000). 

The  Premier  in  a  review  of  the  financial 
and  military  situation  made  the  following 
principal  statements: 

Nearly  3,000,000  men  had  thus  far  enlisted 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  average  daily  cost  of  the  war  during 
the  last  five  months  was  as  follows:  From 
April  I  to  the  end  of  June,  £2,700,000  ($13,- 
500,000).  From  July  i  to  17,  £3,000,000  ($15,- 
000,000).  From  July  18  to  Sept  11,  £3,500,000 
($17,500,000).  The  total  cost  for  the  whole 
period  was  thus  about  £500,000,000  ($2,500,- 
000,000). 

The  Government  has  repaid  £50,000,000 
($250,000,000)  to  the  Bank  of  England,  has 
lent  £30,000,000  ($150,000,000)  to  foreign  (jov- 
emments  and  £28,000,000  ($140,000,000)  to 
the  dominions.  To  other  belligerents  Great 
Britain  has  lent  £250,000,000  ($1,250,000,000). 
Some  expenditures,  "incurred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  necessary  operations,"  Pre- 
mier Asquith  explained,  would  not  be  dis- 
closed, because  to  do  so  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  Part  of  this  amount, 
he  said,  was  to  be  repaid  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  and  the  remainder  represented 
advances  for  future  expenditure.    Great  Brit- 
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ain's  weekly  gross  expenditure^  be  said,  would 
not  exceed  £35,000,000  ($i75>ooo,ooo),  which 
would  mean  not  more  than  $25,000,000  a  day. 

The  greatest  war  budget  in  the  world's 
history  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Sept  21  by  Reginald  McKenna,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  This  budget  was 
the  third  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
proposing  the  most  drastic  and  far  reaching 
taxes  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  in- 
volving even  free  trade.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  Chancellor's  statements  and 
suggestions : 

The  Government's  revenue  for  the  current 
year  will  be  $i,36o,ooo,ooa 

The  expenditure  will  reach  $7,950,000,000^ 
or  more  than  five- times  the  revenue. 

The  dead  weight  of  Great  Britain's  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  financial  year  ending  March 
31,  1916,  will  be  $ii,ooo^ooo,ooa 

Mr.  McKenna  proposed : 

An  addition  of  40  per  cent  to  the  existing 
income  tax  and  the  taxation  of  all  incomes 
of  $650  or  more.  (The  present  minimum  is 
$800.)  An  increase  in  the  duty  on  sugar  to 
$2.25  per  hundredweight  A  special  tax  of  50 
per  cent  of  all  war  profits  above  the  amount 
assessed  for  the  income  tax  last  year.  The 
revenue  from  this  source  in  a  full  year  is 
estimated  at  $I50,000{000.  An  all  around  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent  m  the  duty  on  tea,  co£Fee, 
chicory,  tobacco,  dried  fruits  and  other  arti- 
cles. An  increase  of  100  per  cent  on  patent 
medicines.  An  increase  in  postal  rates;  abo- 
lition of  halfpenny  postage  and  additional 
charges  on  telephone  and  telegraph  messages. 
This  is  expected  to  produce  $24,875,000.  A 
tax  of  53  1-3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  im- 
ported motor  cars,  bicycles,  clocks,  watches, 
musical  instruments,  plate  glass  and  hats. 

"Our  national  wealth  is  great,"  said  Mr. 
McKenna,  in  speaking  of  the  increasing  in- 
debtedness of  the  country,  "and  this  debt  will 
not  cripple  our  resources.  But  we  must  not 
overlook  the  strain  which  such  an  expenditure 
will  impose  upon  our  sources  of  supply. 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  borrow  again.** 

Mr.  McKenna  starUed  the  House  by  an- 
nouncing that  the  sugar  tax  would  be  raised 
from  90  cents  per  hundredweight  to  $2.25,  but 
he  relieved  suspense  by  announcing  that  as 
supfar  was  then  a  Government  monopoly  the 
price  to  the  consumer  would  only  increase  i 
cent  a  pound.  Likewise  the  50  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  duty  on  tea,  tobacco,  coffee  and 
chicory  will  raise  the  price  by  8  cents,  50 
cents,  2  cents  and  i  cent,  respectively,  a 
pound  to  the  consumer,  without  reckoning  the 
additional  charge  certain  to  be  imposed  by 
the  manufacturers  and  the  retailers.  This 
will  represent  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
housekeeping  expenses  of  the  average  family. 
A  double  duty  on  patent  medicines,  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  the  minimum  cost  of  telegrams 
and  a  double  duty  on  petrol  also  will  affect 
small  incomes. 

The  Chancelor  urged  an  increase  in  the 
super -tax  on  incomes  of  $40,000,  which,  he 
said,  would  produce  additional  revenues  of 
$10,750,000.     The    man    with    an    income   of 


$100,000,  Mr.  McKenna  explained,  will  pay 
$30,145  income  tax  and  a  super  tax  of  virtually 
$1.50  on  $5.  The  possessor  of  an  income  of 
$500,000  will  have  to  pay  $i70,ooa 

The  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  duty  on 
tea  is  expected  to  yield  an  increase  in  the  full 
year  of  $22,500,000;  in  tobacco,  $25,500,000. 
Of  the  $9,750,000  which  is  expected  as  addi- 
tional revenue  as  a  result  of  the  increased  duty 
on  luxuries  automobiles  will  contribute  $5>- 
750,000  and  films  $2,ooo,ooa  The  proposed 
charges  in  the  postal  charges  are  expected  to 
bring  in  $9,875,000. 

The  House  of  Commons  Sept  29  approved 
resolutions  fixing  the  import  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  sugar  and  dried  fruits  at  the 
higher  rates  proposed  in  the  budget  of  Regi- 
nald McKenna,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Currants  were  excluded  from  the  dried  fruits 
schedule,  the  Government  having:  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  treaty  with  Greece  which 
necessitates  a  year's  notice  before  the  duty 

can  be  increased.  ^ 

October 

Of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  daily  in  this 
country  by  the  Allies  for  war  supplies,  not  a 
dollar,  it  was  learned  authoritativelv  Oct  lii 
can  be  spent  without  first  obtaining  tne  official 
sanction  of  the  British  Government 

This  sanction  is  obtained  from  a  committee 
sitting  in  London  and  holding  frequent  ses- 
sions. Although  the  committee  had  been  in 
operation  many  months,  its  existence  had  not 
heretofore  been  generally  known  outside  of 
governmental  circles. 

The  committee  consists  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  allied  nations  from  Great  Britain 
to  Montenegro.  It  controls  the  purchase  of  all 
war  supplies  in  whatever  section  of  the  world 
they  may  be  bought,  acts  as  a  financial  check 
and  supervisor  over  the  war  chests  of  all  the 
Allies,  and  seeks  to  eliminate  competitive  bid- 
ding on  the  part  of  the  Allies  for  war  supplies 
in  the  few  open  markets  of  the  world,  chiefly 
the  United  States. 

The  British  45^%  war  loan  issued  in  June 
was  fully  paid  in  Oct  26. 

November 

Reginald  McKenna,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  said,  Nov  22,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  subscriptions  to  war  loan 
vouchers  had  proved  disappointing.  These 
subscriptions  aggregated  onfsr  i5,ooo,ooo.  The 
working  classes,  he  said  evidently  preferred 
2j^  per  cent  from  the  savings  bank  to  invest- 
ment in  a  loan  which  was  liable  to  fluctuate. 
For  the  purpose  of  attracting  a  larger  part  of 
the  savings  of  the  working  classes,  the  gov- 
ernment purposed  to  issue  war  loan  bonds  of 
the  value  of  £1  ($5)  or  multiples  thereof, 
bearings  3  per  cent  interest. 

Including  the  new  vote  of  credit  the  Pre- 
mier indicated,  Nov.  10,  that  the  total  amount 
allotted  for  war  purposes  would  be  £1,662,- 
000,000  ($8,310,000,000).  He  presented  fig- 
ures showiuR:  that  the  government  had  a 
suflicient  sum  left  over  from  the  previous 
vote  to  finance  the  war  to  the  third  week  of 
Nov. 
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The  approximate  daily  cost  of  the  war  be- 
tween Sept  12  and  Nov  6  was  given  by  Mr. 
Asquith  as  £4550,000  ($21,750,000).  It  rose 
to  this  figiire  I  f  rom  £2,700,000  ($13,500,000) 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  financial  ^ear. 

Loans  advanced  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
allies  and  dominions  between  Apr  i  and 
Nov  6,  Mr.  Asquith  said,  amounted  to  £98,- 
000,000  ($490,000,000).  In  the  same  period 
^3iOOO,ooo  ($115,000,000)  was  expended  for 
food  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items. 

The  main  causes  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Asquith  continued,  were  the 
great  expenditures  for  munitions  and  the 
advance  to  Great  Britain's  allies  and  domin- 
ions. He  could  hold  out  no  hope  that  there 
was  any  immediate  likelihood  of  a  decrease 
in  those  two  items.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  likely  to  increase. 

The  House  of  Commons,  Nov  11,  formally 
agreed  to  a  vote  of  credit  for  £400,000,000 
($2,000,000,000)  asked  for  by  Premier  As- 
quith. 

The  committee  of  American  bankers  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  financial  institutions  pstr- 
ticipating  in  the  extension  of  credits  to  Brit- 
ish banks,  held  its  first  formal  meeting  at  the 
National  City  Bank  in  New  York  City  Nov 
10,  and  sent  a  cable  message  to  a  committee 
of  three  London  bankers  stating  that  it  was 
ready  to  consider  a  definite  proposal. 

The  British  committee  conitsted  of  Sir  Walter 
Cunliff^  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England;  Sir 
Felix  Shuster,  governor  of  the  Union  of  London 
k  Smiths  Bank.  Ltd..  and  Sir  Edward  Hopkinaon 
Holden,  head  of  the  London  City  ft  Midland  Bank, 
Ltd. 

The  American  committee  consisted  of  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  Gty  Bank 
{chairman);  James  S.  Alexander,  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce;  Charles  H.  Sabtn. 
president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Companv:  Seward 
Prosser,  president  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company: 
George  H.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Continental 
ft  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago;  lames  B. 
Forgan,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago; Robert  Y.  Hebden,  New  York  agent  for  the 
Bank  of  Montreal;  William  H.  Porter,  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  ft  Co.:  John  E.  Gardin,  Tice-president  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  and  Fred  L  Kent,  yice 
president  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company. 

Benjamin  Strong.  Jr.,  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and  William  Wood- 
ward, president  of  the  Hanover  National  Bank, 
while  not  members  of  the  committee,  were  invited  to 
attend  and  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  announced,  Nov  26,  that 
arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the  $50.- 
000,000  loan  to  a  group  of  eight  London  banks, 
to  run  for  six  months  at  4^  per  cent  interest 

The  financial  strength  of  Great  Britain  is 
surveyed  at  length  in  an  October  circular 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  dealing  with  the  negotiation  of  the 
Anglo-French  loan  for  the  purpose  of  sta- 
bilizing exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  two  countries.  The  statement  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  bank  by  Sir 
George  Paish,  of  the  London  Statist,  financial 
adviser  to  the  British  Treasury  during  the 
period  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war.  In  it  Sir  George  Paish 
states  that: 


In  1816,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
Great  Britain's  population  was  about  20,000^- 
000,  her  accumulated  wealth  was  no  more  than 
$2,500,060,000,  and  her  income  did  not  exceed 
£300,000,000  per  annum,  but  her  debt  was 
£895,000,000,  with  an  annual  interest  charge 
of  £33,000,000.  The  British  obligations  of 
nearly  £900,000,000  in  1816  were  deadweight 
debt,  incurred  for  purely  unproductive  pur- 
poses, and  the  interest  upon  it  had  to  come 
out  of  an  income  not  appreciably  increased  by 
the  creation  of  the  debt. 

The  British  people  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  meeting  this  great  burden  of  interest,  which 
was  equal  to  11  per  cent  of  their  total  income. 
At  that  time  the  total  annual  expenditures  of 
the  government  reached  £65,000,000 — a  sum 
equal  to  over  25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  entire 
income. 

Great  as  may  be  the  debt  incurred  in  the 
present  gigantic  war,  and  great  as  may  be 
the  Governmental  expenditure  thereafter,  the 
burden  of  the  interest  and  expenditure  will 
be  nothing  like  as  great  as  was  the  burden  of 
interest  and  expenditure  in  1816  and  in  suc- 
ceeding years  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the 
country  to  bear  it. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  about  47,000,00a,  while  her  accu- 
mulated wealth  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
£17,000,000,000,  and  the  annual  mcome  of  the 
British  people  is  about  £2,400,000,000.  Prior 
to  the  war  the  amount  of  British  debt  had 
been  reduced  to  $706,000,000,  and  the  interest 
charge  was  no  more  than  £17,341,000— a  sum 
equal  to  less  than  three-quarters  of  i  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  income.  Moreover,  the  total 
government  expenditures  of  the  country  (ex- 
duding  the  reproductive  services— the  Post 
Office,  telephones,  etc.,  which  3rield  a  substan- 
tial profit)  was  only  £165,000,000,  equal  to  less 
than  7  per  cent  of  the  nation's  income,  against 
a  proportion  of  25  per  cent  in  1816.  This 
ex^nditure  in  1913-14  included  the  large  sums 
which  the  government  was  paying  for  educa- 
tion, sickness  and  old  age— expenditures  which 
until  a  few  years  ago  were  paid  entirely  by 
individuals  and  not  by  the  government. 

Gkcat  Bkitain's  Ezpbndztvmis  IK   1913-1914 
(Prior  to  the  War) 

Interest   £16,894,000 

Road  Improvement  Fund i»39StOOO 

Payments  to  local  taxation  accotint 9»734,ooo 

Other  consolidated  fund  services i,694»ooo 

Army    a8,j(4fOOO 

NavT    49>833»ooo 

Civil  Services:  Public  education 19,450,000 

Health  insurance,  etc....  7,066,000 

Old-age  pensions is,6oo,ooo 

Other  civil  services 14,785,000 

Customs  and  inland  revenue 4,483,000 

ToUl   £165,480,000 

6inking  Fund 7,606,000 

Post  Office  services a4,6o7/>oo 

Grand  total  £197,493,000 

The  total  sinking  fund  payments  charged  to 
expenses  in  1913-14  were  about  £10^000,000, 
as  beyond  the  sums  specially  earmarked,  other 
amounts  were  charged  on  the  army,  navy  and 
Post  Office  votes. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  expenditures  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  burden  of  the  normal 
governmental  expenditures  is  much  less  than 
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it  was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  having 
regard  to  the  great  expansion  in  the  income 
and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Relatively,  the 
burden  on  the  wealthy  has  not  increased,  while 
the  burden  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
has  been  greatly  redtlced  in  proportion  to 
their  incomes.  The  following  statement  of  in- 
comes assessed  to  income  tax  since  the  income 
tax  was  introduced  in  1843,  furnishes  a  fairly 
good  indication  of  the  relative  growth  of  the 
nation's  income  from  decade  to  decade: 

Incomes  Assessed  to  Income  Tax 

Exempt 
Under 

1893-4* i£i50  £943,830,000 

1853-4  100    286,885,000 

X863-4  100    371,103,000 

X873-4  100    54;i,oa6,ooo 

1883-4  150    628,510,000 

1893-4  150    673,712,000 

1903-4  160    902,759,000 

1913-4  x6o    1, 186,000,000 


*T1iU  was  the  first  year  after  the  income  tax  was 
reintroduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Allowing  for  de- 
preciation, etc.,  the  net  income  of  persons  paying 
income  tax  in  1913-14  prior  to  the  war  was  close  to 
£x, 000,000,000. 

It  should  be  jioted  that  the  above  statement 
of  income  does  not  include  salaries  and  wages 
exempt  from  income  tax.  This  additional  in- 
come in  19x3-14  amounted  to  about  ii,400^- 
000,000,  whereas  in  1843-44  it  was  only  iasSr 
000,000.  The  nation's  total  income  in  1843-44 
was  about  £460,000,000,  and  in  1013-14  it  was 
£2,400^000^000  a  more  than  fivefold  growth. 

To  show  the  Ik^htness  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  in  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  the 
income  available,  in  1913-14  in  comparison 
with  1859-60,  and  with  1815-16  the  statement 
belowt  is  presented. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  increase 
in  the  margin  of  income  in  excess  of  taxation : 


Income  in  Sxeeia 

Income  Per 

Taxation 

of  Taxation  Per 

Head. 

Per  Head. 

1815-X6....   £15 

£3.1 

£11.9 

x859-6o....    24.x 

a.2 

21.0 

X9I3-X4....    5X.X 

3.S 

47.6 

The  burden  of  taxation  in  England  has  thus 
been  growing  smaller  from  decade  to  decade 
over  the  last  century,  until  it  has  become 
<^uite  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  na- 
tional income  available  for  paying  it.  A  cen- 
tury ago  the  great  mass  of  the  British  people 
were  burdened  with  indirect  taxation,  while 
the  burden  of  direct  taxation  falling  on  rich 
pKBople  was  insignificant  Now,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  burden  of  taxation  on  the  great 
-mass  of  the  people,  and  only  a  very  moderate 
burden  upon  the  rich.  In  no  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
has  the  burden  of  taxation  been  as  light  as  it 
has  been  in  Great  Britain  in  proportion  to  the 
national  income. 

The  customs  revenue  of  the  British  people 
in  191 3- 14  was  as  follows : 


British  Rbvemux  fiom  Customs,  i9X3-x4 

Spirits  £4,435,000 

Wine  1,152,000 

Beer 32,000 

ToUl  alcoliol  £5,619,000 

Motor  spirit   824,000 

Tobacco    18,263,000 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  chicory 7,061,000 

Su|^r    3,272,000 

Dried  and  preserved  fruits 5x^,000 

Miscellaneous   16,000 

Total  customs  receipts £35,569,000 

The  corresponding  excise  revenue,  that  is 
to  say,  the  revenue  raised  from  taxes  on  Brit- 
ish-made goods,  etc.,  in  1913-14  was  as  follows : 
British  Rivkiiux  raox  Ezcitx,  X9X3-X4. 

Excisable  liquors: 

Beer  duty  £13,623,000 

Spirit  duty  x9,54o,ooo 

Total    £33,163,000 

Spirit,  wine  and  beer  licensea.    4,440,000 

Total  alcohol  and  alcohol  licenses £37,603,000 

Carriage,  motor  car.  etc.,  licenses 730,000 

Patent  medicine  labels 360,000 

Railway  duty  a88,ooo 

Miscellaneous   677,000 

Total  excise  rccdpta £39,658,000 

Thus  the  total  sum  raised  by  customs  and 
excise  duties  was  i^Sfioofioo,  and  of  this  total 
£43,000,000  was  raised  by  taxes  upon  alcohol, 
and  £18,000,000  on  tobacco.  The  revenue 
raised  from  comforts— 4ea,  sugar,  coffee,  eoooa 
and  dried  fruits-*«onsiuned  hy  all  classes  of 
the  people,  but  mainly  1^  the  masses,  was  less 
than  £11,000,000,  or  less  than  one-nalf  of  i 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  income.  If  one  were 
to  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  taxation  upon 
these  comforts  was  paid  by  the  working  and 
salaried  classes,  it  would  represent  no  more 
than  three-quarters  of  i  per  cent  of  their  in- 
come. All  other  food  is  absolutely  free  of 
taxation.  Apart  from  revenue  contributed  by 
drinkers  of  alcohol,  this  is  all  the  taxation  for 
national  purposes  paid  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Next  to  these  customs  and  excise  duties,  the 
only  other  tax  that  has  to  be  paid  by  a  great 
many  people  is  ''house  duty,"  which  in  1913-14 
yielded  a  sum  of  £i,93aooo.  This  small  tax 
IS  imposed  only  upon  houses  of  £20  rental 
and  over,  and  therefore  is  paid  upon  only 
about  2,000,000  houses,  while  over  7,000,000 
houses  are  exempt,  as  their  rental  is  less  than 
£20  rental  per  annum.  Therefore,  the  duty 
falls  only  on  the  higher-class  artisans  receiv- 
ing substantial  wages,  and  the  wealthier 
classes.  ' 

The  tax  upon  incomes  in  1913-14  yielded  a 
sum  of  £47,249,000.  The  nominal  rate  of  duty 
was  IS.  2d.  in  the  £,  but  in  consequence  of 
exemptions  the  average  virtual  rate  levied  on 
each  pound  of  taxable  income  was  no  more 
than  I  id.  This  tax  onlv  applied  to  incomes 
of  £160  a  year  and  over,  and  was  collected 
on  a  total  taxable  income  of  about  £977,000,- 


_^ Population. 

18x5-16 90,000,000 

1859-60 a9,ooo/>oo 

I9X3-X4. 47,000,000 


National 
Income 
Per  Annum. 


Taxation 
Per  Annum. 


Annual 
Excess  of 
Income  Over 
Taxation. 


£300,000,000 

700,000,000 

•,400,000 ,000 


£6a,ooo,ooo 

66,000,000 

164,000,000 


£238,000,000 

634,000,000 

a,a36,ooo,ooo 
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000.  The  nominal  rate  of  tax  on  earned  in- 
comes of  less  than  £2000  a  year  was  gd.  in  the 
pound,  but  the  virtual  rate  of  tax  was  no  more 
than  4.44d.  in  the  pound,  as  substantial 
abatements  were  made  on  incomes  between 
£160  and  £700. 

A  super-tax  of  6d.  in  the  pound  was  in 
1913-14  charged  upon  incomes  over  £5000  a 
year,  and  this  yielded  a  sum  of  £3, 120,00a 
The  total  income  upon  which  super-tax  was 
charged  was  estimated  at  £165,300,000  received 
by  i3»Soo  people. 

Income  tax  and  super-tax  together  yielded 
£47,022,000,  and  this  was  equal  to  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  incomes  on  which  tax  was 
paid,  and  to  no  more  than  2  per  cent  on  the 
nation's  total  income. 

Death  duties  brought  in  an  income  of  £27,- 
359,000.  This  is  the  only  tax  on  capital  other 
than  very  moderate  stamp  duties  on  transfers 
of  property  imposed  by  Great  Britain.  The 
net  value  of  the  estates  assessed  to  duty  in 
1013-14  was  £296,432,000,  and  on  this  sum 
the  amount  paid  was  equal  to  9.2  per  cent 
But  it  is  well  known  that  very  large  amounts 
of  capital  escape  duty  either  by  gifts  inter" 
vivos  or  by  under-valuation  and  exemption, 
and  when  compared  with  the  nation's  total 
wealth  of  about  £17,000,000,000,  the  income 
represents  an  annal  tax  of  no  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  I  per  cent,  while  compared  with  the 
nation's  total  income  of  about  £2400,000,000, 
it  is  a  tax  of  a  shade  over  i  per  cent  onlv, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  nation's  income 
assessed  to  income  tax  of  nearlv  £1,000,000,000^ 
it  is  a  tax  of  no  more  than  2f|  per  cent 

From  "stamps,"  a  revenue  of  £9,983,000  was 
obtained.  The  principal  sources  from  which 
this  stamp  revenue  was  derived  are  as  shown 
below: 

Rkvbnui  fkok  Stamps,  1913-14 

Conyeyancet  (lands  and  houses  and  other 

property)   ........; v;"  ^«.4«5.ooo 

Mortgages,  etc  (lands  and  houses  and  other 

property)    i8s,ooo 

Marketable   securities   t-ansferable   by    de- 

Mvery 1,035.000 

Share  warrants  to  bearer 150,000 

Bonds,  debentures,  etc.  (at  29.  6d.  per  cent 

duty)  84,000 

Companies  'phone  capital  duty 705 ,000 

Loan  capital  duty 31,000 

Contract  notes  (Drokers*) 312,000 

Transfers  of  stocks  and  shares 1,431,000 

Composition  for  duty  for  corporations,  etc..  117,000 

Cheques,  receipts  and  other  documents 4,017,000 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes 1,036,000 

Bankers*  bills  and  notes 134,000 

Bills  of  lading iao,ooo 

Marine  insurance  Policies 190,000 

Life  insurance  policies 111,000 

Documents  (deeds,  etc)  not  classified 304,000 

Solicitors  and  conveyances  classified  certifi- 
cates      146,000 

Miscellaneous 415,000 

Total  "stamps"  £9,983.000 

The  only  other  taxes  are  the  land  tax,  yield- 
ing £700,000,  and  the  land  value  duties  which 
produced  £715,000.  The  land  tax  is  a  survival 
from  1798,  when  a  tax  of  £1,905,000  was  placed 
on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  war  with  Napoleon.  To  raise  as  large  a 
sum  as  possible  at  the  earliest  moment,  owners 
of  land  were  allowed  to  redeem  the  annual 
tax,  and  the  yield  has  now  been  reduced  to 
:^30,ooa    The  tax  is  thus  a  negligible  one. 


The  land  value  duties  were  imposed  in  the 
1909  budget,  which  evoked  so  much  opposi- 
tion, and  consist  of  taxes  on  tiie  increment 
value  of  land,  on  reversions,  on  undeveloped 
land,  and  upon  mineral  rights.  These  duties 
were  expected  to  give  a  large  return  as  the 
wealth  of  the  country  increased,  and  the  value 
of  town  lands  rose.  At  present  the  taxation 
of  land  is  quite  unimportant 

Thus  the  total  income  from  taxation  in  1913- 
14  was  £163,029,000,  raised  entirely  by  direct  or 
indirect  taxation  upon  luxuries  and  comforts, 
and  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  nation's  total 
income  of  no  more  than  7  per  cent  Of  this 
total  the  taxation  imposed  upon  the  great 
working  classes  could  scarcely  be  less^  repre- 
senting only  about  los.  in  £100  of  mcome, 
exclusive  of  the  taxation  upon  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  The  taxation  imposed  on  the  wealth- 
ier classes,  with  average  incomes  of  about 
£800  a  year,  was  less  than  9  per  cent  of  their 
incomes  plus  a  small  additional  stm:i  in  respect 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Including  alcohol  and  tobacco,  the  wage- 
earning  classes  pay  in  taxation  about  4  per 
cent  of  their  incomes,  and  the  wealthy  classes 
about  10  per  cent  of  their  incomes.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
wage-earning  classes  receive  back  in  educa- 
tion, in  health  insurance  and  in  old-age  pen- 
sions about  two-thirds  of  the  sums  they  con- 
tribute in  taxes. 

All  this  applies  only  to  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment The  expoiditures  for  local  purposes 
upon  roads,  sanitation,  education,  etc.,  are 
paid  for  by  what  are  termed  rates,  and  in  the 
matter  of  rates  the  working  classes  probably 
contribute  more  than  their  fair  quota.  If  both 
taxes  and 'rates  are  included,  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  the  burden  of  taxation  imposed 
upon  the  British  people  is  a  very  light  one  in 
comparison  with  the  income  they  receive,  and 
their  power  of  bearing  it  The  sources  from 
which  the  revenues  of  Great  Britian  were 
derived  in  1913-14  are  here  set  out: 

Souacn  of  Gkcat  Bkitaxn's  Rxvbnub,  1913-14. 

Customs  £351450,000 

Excise    39f 590,000 

Estate,  etc.,  duties 27,359,000 

Stamps    9,966,000 

Land  tax  700,000 

House  duty    a,ooo,ooo 

Income  tax  (including  super- 
tax)        47,249,000 

Land  value  duties 715,000 

Total  receipts  from  taxes £163,029,000 

Postal  service £21,190,000 

Telegraph  service  3,080,000 

Telephone  service 6,530,000 

Crown  lands 530,000 

Receipts    from     Sues     Canal 

shares  and  sundry  loans...      1,580,000 
Miscellaneous  2,304,000 

Total  receipts  from  non-tax  revenue....  £35,414,000 

Grand  total  £198,243,000 

The  sums  borrowed  since  the  war  began  are 
as  follows: 

3}i%  war  loan £350,000,000 

Exechequer  bonds  34,000,000 

Treasury  bills  222,000,000 

New  war  loan  45^% 6oo,ooo/>oo 

Total  £1,206,000,000 
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Beyond  the  money  raised  by  loan,  substan- 
tial additions  have  been  made  to  taxation.  In 
Nov,  1914,  the  duty  on  tea  was  raised  by 
3d.  per  lb.  to  8d.,  in  all  giving  an  additional 
annual  revenue  of  ;(3,200,ooo.  The  duty  on 
beer  was  increased  i^s.  3d.  per  barrel,  making 
25s.  in  all,  and  yielding  an  additional  revenue 
of  i 1 7,600,000,  while  the  income  tax  was 
raised  to  a  standard  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  £  on  un- 
earned incomes,  and  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  £  super- 
tax, producing  an  additional  £56,000,000,  com- 
pared with  ipi3-i4.  Thus,  in  all,  £77,000,000 
of  new  taxation  was  imposed.  The  estimated 
expenditure  of  the  current  year  to  Mar,  1915, 
and  the  revenue  with  which  to  meet  it  are 
as  follows: 

Revenue  £470,000,000 

Expenditure  apart  from  the  war.    154,000,000* 

Balance  £1 16,000,000 

War  expensea  978,000,000 

Deficit  £864,000,000 

"Excluding  army  and  navy,  but  inclustye  of  about 
£30*000,000  of  interest  on  war  loana. 

National  Dxbt  of  Gkbat  Bkitaxn 

1694  £600,000 

1700  4f75o,ooo 

1745  48,550,000 

1750  74,800,000 

1800  130,000,000 

1816 894.979.07s 

1845    850,500,000 

1850  849,000,000 

1875  767,000,000 

1899    635,393.734 

1903   798.349il90 

1914  706,iS4»"0 

1915    1,161,951.70a 

1 9 1 6a    4,400,000,000 

(a)  Ectimate  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exch^uer  for 
liar  31,  1916. 

Decembtr 
The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fond, 
the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Carnegie  Dufermline  Trust 
decided,  Dec  4,  to  sell  at  the  current  market 
prices  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
t>onds  held  by  the  trusts  and  to  invest  the 
proceeds  in  bonds  of  the  British  Government 
It  was  explained  that  this  decision  was 
taken  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  desire  of 
the  government  that  American  securities  held 
in  Britain  should  be  realized  on,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  adverse  rate  of  exchange.  The 
bonds  amount  to  about  £5,000,000  ($25,000,- 
000). 

llie  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  McKenna,  for  the  mobilization  of 
American  securities,  was  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Dec  13.  Special  em- 
phasis was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment would  take  over  the  right  to  sell  pledged 
securities  if  necessary.  In  that  case  the  gov- 
ernment would  give  the  holder  the  middle 
price  plus  2^  per  cent  The  holder,  however, 
if  he  did  pledge  his  securities  must  do  so  for 
the  definite  term  of  two  years.  ^  He  would 
receive  as  compensation  a  commission  at  the 
rate  of  ^  of  i  per  cent  per  year.  These  pro- 
posals applied  to  holders  who  are  unable  to 
sell,  such  as  financial  institutions  with  whom 
the  securities  are  already  pledged,  and  execu- 
tors and  others  who  hold  American  stocks  and 
bonds  an  trust 


A  manifesto  to  the  people  of  the  country 
was  issued  Dec  22  over  the  signature  of  a 
score  of  leading  English  bankers  and  finan- 
ciers on  the  subject  of  the  country's  financial 
position.    The    signatures    were    headed    by 
George  Anderson,  treasurer  of  the  Bank  of 
England.     The    manifesto    declared    $9,000,- 
000,000  must  be  raised  in  1916. 
See  also 
European    war— United    States,   Rela- 
tions WITH — ^Loans 
Finance— International  gold  movements 
London  Stock  Exchange 
Russia — Finance 

— Food  supply 

Walter  Runciman,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons May  4  that  the  British  Government  had 
requisitioned  the  entire  supplies  of  meat  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  supplies  that 
were  not  needed  for  the  army,  Mr.  Runciman 
added,  would  be  marketed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
civil  population  in  order  to  prevent  such  in- 
crease in  price  as  would  arise  from  a  shortage 
of  suppUes. 

— ^Inventtons  Board 

The  suggestion  of  British  scientists  that 
Great  Britain  organize  the  country's  best  sci- 
entific brains  to  combat  German  ingenuity 
in  warfare  found  expression  July  4  in  the 
official  statement  that  Admiral  Lord  Fisher, 
who  recently  resigned  as  First  Sea  Lord,  of 
the  Admiralty  owmg  to  differences  with  Win- 
ston Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
"Inventions  Board"  which  was  being  formed 
to  assist  the  Admiralty  in  relation  to  naval 
requirements. 

See  also 
Great  Britain — MuNinoNs 

— ^King's  birthday  honors,  19x5 

The  list  of  honors  conferred  on  the  occasion 
of  the  King's  birthday,  June  2,  was  headed 
by  the  names  of  Field  Marshall  Earl  Kitchen- 
er, who  received  the  Knighthood  of  the  Gar- 
ter, Sir  Francis  Bertie,  Ambassador  to 
France,  and  Sir  Kenneth  Muir  Mackenzie, 
clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  two  latter  being  the 
only  old  servants  of  the  Crown  who  were 
raised  to  the  peerage,  each  having  been  made 
a  baron. 

Following  these  was  a  list  of  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  who  received  promotion  in  or 
appointment  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  A 
further  list  of  honors  conferred  in  recognition 
of  meritorious  services  during  the  war  will 
be  announced  later. 

The  list  contained  very  few  political  honors. 
Half  a  dozen  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, both  Liberal  and  Unionists,  were  ap- 
pointed privy  councillors  and  an  equal  num- 
ber received  baronetcies.  Among  the  latter 
were  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the  novelist,  and  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  Liberal  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Twentv  persons  were  given  knighthoods, 
among  them  E.  L.  Fletcher,  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  White  Star  Line,  for  services  in 
connection  with  the  transport  of  troops; 
Charles  Edward  Foyer,  the  fisheries  expert; 
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Leo  C  C.  Money,  Liberal  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  number  of  officials  in  the  civil 
service. 

— Kitchener,  Newspaper  attack  on 

Cabinet  speculations  were  forgotten  May  21 
in  the  presence  of  the  suddenly  awakened  con- 
troversy over  Lord  Kitchener.  The  Times 
and  the  Daily  Mail  attacked  the  competency 
of  the  War  Minister  May  21,  the  impeachment 
of  the  Daily  Mail  being  particularly  fierce. 
An  upheaval  of  popular  resentment  against 
these  newspapers  and  their  dominating  spirit. 
Lord  NorthclifiFe,  quickly  followed,  and  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  field  marshal  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  a  large  proportion 
of  his  countrymen,  despite  newspaper  criti- 
cism. 

The  Stock  Exchange  men  held  an  excited 
meeting  and  formally  burned  copies  of  the 
Times  and  the  Daily  Mail,  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions supporting  Lord  Kitchener. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  newspaper 
attacks  agamst  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
came  the  announcement  that  Kii^  Albert  of 
the  Bel^ans  had  conferred  upon  Lord  Kitch- 
ner  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
the  highest  in  Belgium. 

The  Daily  Mail  returned  editorialy,  May  24, 
to  its  attack.  "Our  men,"  it  declared,  "as  we 
have  high  authority  for  saying,  are  being 
killed  and  wounded  largely,  but  not  entirely, 
because  we  have  the  wrong  kind  of  shell." 

—Munitions  March 

The  defense  of  the  realm  act  passed  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  ^ve  the  government 
power  to  take  and  exercise  control  over  works 
where  war  materials  were  being  actually 
made.  David  Lloyd  George,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mar  9,  asked  that  the  control  of  manu- 
factories be  extended  to  world  which  were 
capable  of  being  used  for  that  purpose.  This 
power  was  unanimously  granted,  although  An- 
drew Bonar  Law,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
described  the  measure  as  ''probably  the  most 
drastic  ever  laid  before  Parliament" 

David  Lloyd  George,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  a  conference  of  labor  leaders, 
representatives  of  various  industries  and  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defense,  held  in  Lon- 
don, Mar  17,  announced  that  the  government 
had  decided  to  take  control  of  the  factories  in 
England  for  the  production  of  war  material. 
In  doing  so,  the  government  proposed  to  im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  profits  and  to  ask  the 
men  to  relax  trade  union  restrictions  and  put 
their  whole  strength  into  the  work. 

Before  doing  this,  the  Chancellor  suggested, 
a  complete  understanding  was  desirable  with 
the  employers  and  workmen.  To  the  latter  he 
proposed  that,  with  a  view  to  preventing  a 
diminution  in  production  by  disputes,  no  stop- 
page of  work  by  strike  or  lodkout  should  take 
place  with  respect  to  work  for  government 
purposes.  In  event  of  difficulties  existing 
which  could  not  be  settled  directly  by  emplov- 
ers  and  men,  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
an  impartial  tribunal  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, on  which  labor  should  be  equally  repre- 
sented with  the  employers. 


In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mar  15, 
Lord  Kitchener  said  the  government  was  con- 
sidering arrangements  by  which  armament 
firms  snould  come  under  government  control, 
and  their  employees  reap  some  of  the  benefits 
which  the  war  had  automatically  brought  to 
their  employers.  In  some  cases  there  had  been 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  output,  due  in  a 
measure  to  drink,  but  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion the  failure  to  work  to  a  high  standard 
had  been  due  to  the  restrictions  of  the  trade 
unions. 

APHI 

The  Government  took  control  of  all  motor 
manufacturing  plants  in  Scotland  Apr  3  in 
pursuance  with  the  plans  to  accelerate  the 
supplying  of  war  material. 

In  the  future  these  plants  will  be  run  night 
and  day  in  the  production  of  motor  lorries  for 
the  transport  department 

An  important  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  David  Lloyd  George,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  to  organize  and  speed 
up  the  supply  of  munitions  of  war  was  com- 
pleted Apr  15.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  have 
the  co-operation  of  ex-Premier  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Edwin  S.  Montagu,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lamcaster;  Harold  T.  Baker,  member  Of 
Parliament  for  the  Accrington  division  of 
Lancashire;  Arthur  Henderson,  member  for 
the  Barnard  Castle  division  of  Durham;  Maj- 
or General  Sir  Stanley  B.  Von  Donop,  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance;  Sir  Hubert  Llewel- 
lyn Smith,  permanent  secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  a  reptesentative  of  the  Admir- 
alty. The  British  War  Office  simultaneously 
appointed  a  departmental  committee  to  assist 
in  the  same  object,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Fidd  Marshal  Earl  Kitchener  himself. 


Stating  that  as  much  ammunition  had  been 
expended  in  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  as 
during  the  whole  Boer  war,  Lloyd  George 
said  in  Parliament  Apr  21,  that  the  character 
of  the  ammunition  had  to  be  changed  in  the 
middle  of  the  war  and  to  secure  supplies  sub- 
contracts were  given  to  between  2590  and  3000 
firms.  When  it  was  found  that  they  could  not 
keep  up  the  supplies  the  Government  took 
steps  to  take  over  all  works  suitable  for  the 
manufocture  of  munitions.  As  a  result  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  output  If 
they  took  the  figure  20,  the  Chancellor  said, 
as  the  amount  of  artillery  ammunition  manu- 
factured in  September,  in  October  it  was  90,  in 
November  90,  in  December  156,  in  January 
186,  in  February  256  and  in  March  3&  Mr. 
George  said  that  Great  Britain  was  also  sup- 
pl3ring  her  allies  with  munitions  and  that  in 
spite  of  this  there  still  was  a  large  reserve. 

May 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a  meeting 
of  engineers  in  Leeds  May  13  that  a  nationsd 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  shells  and 
other  war  material  was  to  be  established  in 
Leeds. 

Juna 

The  House  of  Commons,  June  3,  passed  the 
first  reading  of  a  bill  establishing  a  ministry 
of  munitions  of  which  David  Lloyd  George 
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will  have  charge.  While  it  was  expected  that 
the  new  Government  will  have  the  support  of 
the  whole  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
irreconcilables,  such  as  Mr.  Ginnell,  there  will 
be  an  "unofficial  opposition"  in  both  the 
Houses,  the  leadership  of  that  in  the  Lower 
House  having  been  assumed  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Henry  Chaplin,  Unionist 

Continuing  his  campaign  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  munition  trades  of  the  country  and 
the  speeding  up  of  the  output  of  shells  and 
other  war  material  required  by  the  army. 
David  Lloyd  George,  the  new  Munitions  Min- 
ister, addressed  meetings  in  Liverpool,  June  4, 
of  employers  and  workmen.  He  urged  upon 
the  workmen  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
union  regulations  should  be  suspended  so 
that  every  available  man  and  woman  could 
be  employed  in  the  necessary  work. 

Despite  opposition  by  labor  members  and  by 
Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  a  Radical  Liberal,  the 
House  of  Commons  June  7  gave  a  second  read- 
ing to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  bill  and  then 
sent  the  bill  to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  The 
committee  authorized  the  salary  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Munitions  not  to  exceed  £5000  ($25,- 
000).  The  opposition  to' the  measure  was  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  in  effect  a  move  for  the 
conscription  of  British  labor. 

On  a  motion  made  by  W.  M.  R.  Pringle, 
Liberal,  the  House  of  Commons,  June  8,  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  limiting  the  power  of  the 
New  Ministry  of  Munitions  "to  those  already 
conferred  by  statute  or  otherwise  on  any  Gov- 
ernment department  or  authority."  The  House 
passed  the  munitions  bill  on  third  reading, 
June  8. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  June  9  and  received 
royal  assent 

Minister  of  Munitions  Lloyd  George  June 
2Z  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
munitions  bill,  a  measure  proposing  to 
revolutionize  the  conditions  under  which  am- 
munition and  other  war  material  were  to  be 
prepared.  The  bill  makes  strikes  and  lockouts 
illegal;  provides  for  compulsory  arbitration; 
gives  the  power  to  fine  "slackers";  limits  the 
profits  of  employers  and  creates  a  volunteer 
army  of  workmen  pledged  to  go  wherever  they 
are  wanted. 

David  Lloyd  George  gave  British  labor  seven 
days  in  which  to  make  good  the  promise  of 
its  leaders  that  men  would  rally  to  the  factories 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  a  maximum 
supply  of  munitions  of  war.  The  union  repre- 
sentatives engaged  180  town  halls  as  recruit- 
ing offices.  There  will  be  no  age  limit  to  the 
men  enrolled.  They  will  not  wear  uniforms, 
but  will  have  to  give  their  full  time  to  the 
work,  and  they  will  receive  a  certificate  attest- 
ing that  they  are  working  for  king  and  coun- 
try. 

Sir  Richard  Ashmole  Cooper,  a  member  of 
a  large  chemical  manufacturing  concern,  who 
previously  had  frequently  complained  that  the 
British  War  Office  by  refusing  to  deal  witii 
responsible   agents   had   neglected   to   obtain 


large  available  supplies  of  munitions,  made  the 
specific  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons 
June  23  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  ofiFer  the 
Government  3,000,000  shells  made  in  England, 
8,000,000  shells  made  in  Canada  and  10,000,000 
shells  made  in  the  United  States.  Sir  Richard 
also  said  he  had  1,000,000,000  rifle  cartridges 
and  2,000,000  rifles  for  delivery  commencing 
with  October,  and  added: 

"If  this  offer  is  not  accepted  I  want  to  know 
the  reason  why." 

Trades  union  leaders  June  26  issued  a  mani- 
festo, addressed  to  their  fellow  unionists.  In 
it  they  said  at  the  outset: 

"We  are  faced  with  a  great  responsibility 
and  at  the  same  time  are  presented  with  a 
magnificent  opportunity.  We  are  called  upon 
to  assist  in  saving  our  nation  and  its  allies 
who  are  fighting  for  civilization  and  interna- 
tional law  as  against  barbarism  and  brute 
force." 

After  directing  attention  to  the  serious  con- 
dition of  the  British  and  Russian  armies  in 
the  field  because  of  the  shortage  of  munitions, 
the  manifesto  appeals  to  "every  skilled  work- 
man of  the  engineering  and  allied  trades,  who 
is  not  at  present  engaged  upon  war  work,  to 
enroll  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  this  hour  of 
need,  *  *  *  demonstrate  to  his  comrades 
in  the  trenches  and  to  the  whole  world  that 
British  trades  unionism  stands  for  all  that  is 
best  in  national  life,  national  freedom,  and  in 
national  security." 

The  manifesto  was  signed  by  Arthur  Hen- 
derson, chairman  of  the  Labor  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  Charles  W.  Bowerman, 
Labor  member  of  Parliament  for  Deptford, 
and  other  prominent  union  leaders. 

The  seven  days  granted  the  trade  unionists 
by  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  David  Lloyd 
George,  to  make  good  their  pledge  that  they 
would  prove  they  were  able  to  supply  the 
needed  munitions  workers,  without  recourse 
to  compulsion,  expired  June  30.  The  enroll- 
ments were  highly  satisfactory.  During  the 
last  two  days  the  enrollment  averaged  10,000 
a  day. 

Lloyd  George  announced  June  30  conces- 
sions to  labor  in  the  form  of  amendments  to 
the  munitions  bill.  The  chief  amendment  lim- 
its the  power  of  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes  in  fields  outside  the  actual  man- 
ufacture of  munitions.  This  prerogative  will 
be  exercised  by  the  government  only  when 
munitions  work  is  affected.  The  coal  miners 
objected  to  being  subject  to  forced  arbitra- 
tion as  they  contended  that  they  never  have 
been  shirkers. 

My 

The  House  of  Commons,  after  suspending 
the  II  o'clock  rising  rule,  sat  until  after  mid- 
night July  I  in  order  to  put  the  munitions 
measure  through  the  last  stages.  An  amend- 
ment limiting  the  Government's  power  to  set- 
tle by  arbitration  all  labor  disputes,  together 
with  other  changes,  was  adopted. 

After  upwards  of  a  fortnight's  work  the 
six  hundred  bureaus  which  were  opened 
when  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  David  Lbyd 
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George  gave  labor  the  opportunity  volun- 
tarily to  enroll  as  munitions  operatives,  closed 
July  12  with  a  total  registration  of  ninety 
thousand  men.  Registration  hereafter  will  be 
carried  out  through  the  labor  exchanges. 

The  first  woman's  parade  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  was  held  in  London  July  i?  under 
the  direction  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Po- 
litical Union,  of  which  Mrs.  EmmeliRc  Pank- 
burst  was  the  leader.  This  parade  was  held 
in  celebration  of  the  promise  of  David  Lloyd 
,George,  the  Uinister  of  Munitions,  to  receive 
'a  delegation  of  women  anxious  to  serve  the 
country  as  shell-makers  and  in  other  capacities. 

Sixteen  national  munitions  factories  had 
been  established  in  England,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  French  Ministry,  the  Brit' 
ish  Government  had  decided  to  set  up  ten 
more,  according  to  an  announcement  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  July  z8  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Munitions,  who  told  of  the  prepress 
made  by  his  department  in  overcoming  the 
shortage  in  shells  that  had  prevented  the 
army  on  the  Continent  from  doing  all  it  might 
have  otherwise  have  done.  The  new  factories 
are  being  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ar- 
aenals  and  the  existing  armament  establish- 
ments and,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
the  supply  of  shells  will  he  doubled  in  a  few 
weeks, 

August 

That  he  might  avail  himself  of  all  the  latest 
discoveries  in  appliances  for  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  of  war,  David  Lloyd  George, 
Munitions  Minister,  Aug  ii,  formed  a  "muni- 
tions inventions  branch"  of  his  department. 
In  this  department  the  minister  will  be  as- 
sisted by  twenty-five  scientists  and  engineering 
experts. 

We  learn  from  Nature,  says  Science  Sept 
10,  that  a  munitions  inventions  branch  of  the 
British  ministry  has  been  constituted,  with 
Hr.  E.  W.  Moir  as  comptroller.  The  branch 
will  have  the  duty  of  considering  projects  for 
inventions  relating  to  munitions  for  warfare 
on  land  or  matters  appertaining  thereto.  The 
comptroller  and  staS  of  the  branch  will  be 
assisted  in  their  work  of  examination,  and,  if 
thought  necessary,  in  the  investigation  and 
development  of  any  projects  that  may  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  being  developed,  by  a  panel 
of  honorary  scientific  and  other  experts.  The 
following  have  accepted  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
invitation  to  act  on  this  panel: 

,  Mr.  11. 


Sir  J.  J. 

David  Lloyd  George,  Auk  I2,  announced 
that  345  establishments  had  been  declared 
"controlled  establishments"  under  the  Muni- 
tions of  War  act  As  a  result  of  this  control 
the  profits  of  employers  are  limited,  ^y 
excess  over  such  a  limit  becomes  payable  to 
the  national  exchequer. 


"Parliament  has  assured  that  sacrifices  made 
by  workmen  are  made  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  not  for  the  advantage  of  individuals. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  period  of  the 
war  any  rules  or  shop  customs  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  output  of  munitions 
are  suspended  in  controlled  establishments. 

It  became  aj)parent  Aug  31,  that  the  output 
of  munitions  w  Great  Britain  had  not  reached 
the  desired  mark  in  spite  of  the  great  efforts 
of  the  Government  and  the  Munitions  Depart- 
ment. David  Lloyd  George,  announced  in  a 
speech  that  much  more  skilled  as  well  as  un- 
skilled labor  was  needed.  In  the  district  of 
London  alone,  he  said,  from  40,000  to  50,000 
more  men  was  required  for  the  production  of 
new  machinery. 

He  declared  further  that  the  machinery 
workers  who  were  working  for  the  Munitions 
Department,  or  for  contractors  producing  mu- 
nitions  for  that  department,  need  speedi^  up. 
He  said  that  it  was  his  belief  that  only  15 
per  cent,  of  the  men  now  employed  in  making 
machinery  was  working  night  shifts.  Further- 
more, he  reiterated,  a  great  deal  of  labor 
now  employed  in  unessential  work  should  be 
brought  to  work  in  the  production  of  war 
materials. 

September 

The  local  Munitions  Court  in  Liverpool  Sept 
9  lined  24s  workmen  at  the  Cammell  Laird 
Company's  works  twenty  shillings  ($5)  each 
for  refusing  to  work  overtime.  This  was  the 
first  indication  that  the  British  Government 
was  carrying  out  its  recent  announcement  that 
men  who  refuse  to  work  overtime  would  be 
punished.  This  announcement  was  made 
shortly  after  Lloyd  George  assumed  the  office 
of  Minister  of  Munitions. 

Premier  Asquith  in  a  speech  in  Parliament 
Sept  15  slated  that  the  British  Government 
controlled  715  establishments  producing  muni- 
tions. The  Minister  of  Munitions  had  estab- 
lished twenty  shell  factories,  and  eighteen 
more  were  being  constructed.  In  the  Gov- 
ernment controlled  factories  800,000  workmen 
were  employed.  Labor,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
was  still  sorely  in  demand.  The  Premier  as- 
serted there  was  no  other  field  in  which 
women  could  be  of  greater  service  to 
their  country. 

October 

David  Lloyd  George,  Minister  of  Munitions, 
announced  Oct  2  that  264  additional  establish- 
ments had  been  placed  under  Government  con- 
trol for  the  making  of  munitions.  This  made  a 
total  of  97g  establishments  then  under  Govern- 
ment control. 

See  alto 
Won  EN — Waos 
—Hew  Tear's  honors,  191S 

Among  the  honors  conferred  by  King 
George  at  the  new  year  and  announced  Dec 
31,  there  was  one  notable  surprise— the  con- 
ferring of  a  peerage  on  William  Waldorf 
Astor,  the  wealthy  American  citizen,  who 
triate. 
I  follows: 
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BARONS. 

William   Waldorf  Astor. 
Lord    Charles    Beresford. 
Sir    Alexander    Henderson. 
Sir  Thomas  Sbaughnessy. 
David   A.    Thomas. 
Captain   Cecil   William   Norton. 

BARONETCIES. 

Vice  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  C.  D.   Sturdee. 
Sir  William  Goschen. 
Sir   Charles  Johnson. 
Alfred  A.   Booth. 
Charles  Russell 

PRIVY    COUNCILORS. 

William   Crooks. 
George   N.    Barnes. 
Sir   Frederick   Banbury. 

KNIGHTS   OF  THE   GARTER. 

Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Lord  Mersey  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Viscount. 

Among  those  receiving  knighthoods  were 
Thomas  Beech  am,  the  musical  conductor  and 
operatic  impresario;  George  A.  Berry,  a  dis- 
tinguished Edinburgh  ocuhst;  Thomas  Wright 
Parkinson,  a  London  physician,  and  Milsom 
Rees,  famous  as  a  laryngologist. 

Captain  Guy  Grant,  Naval  Attach^  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington,  received  the 
order  of  Companion  of  St.  Michael  and  St 
George. 

Field  Marshal  French,  who  was  recently 
relieved  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  on  the  Continent  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  at  that  time,  took  the  title 
of  Viscount  French  of  Ypres.    . 

Henry  James,  the  novelist,  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  Merit 

Crooks,  the  labor  leader,  was  appointed 
to  the  Privy  Council. 

— Passports 

The  British  Government  decided  May  i8  that 
the  photograph  of  every  person  mentioned  in 
a  passport  must  appear  on  the  document 

— Pensions 

More  than  one  million  pounds  sterling  ($5,- 
000,000}  weekly  was  being  paid  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  wives  and  children  of  sol- 
diers serving  with  the  colors.  This  Ministerial 
statement  was  made  Oct  12  in  the  House  of 
Q>mmons. 

— Prize  courts 

An  official  list  of  the  British  prize  courts 
oversea  was  prepared  by  the  Colonial  Officei 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  India  Office  May 
2fi.  The  courts  specified  in  the  schedule  be- 
low arc  duly  constituted  yrize  courts.  They 
will  probably,  and  subject  m  each  case  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  sit  at  the  places  speci- 
fied. The  officers  are  authorized  to  conduct 
prize  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  against 
which  their  names  are  respectively  written,  and 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  release  of  car- 
goes other  than  enemy  cargoes  laden  on  en- 
emy ships  should,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  be  made  to  such  officers. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales— Sydneyt  New 
South  Wale»— Crown  Solicitor  for  Commonwealth 
of  Australia.  ......  ^  « 

Supreme  Court  of  Victona — ^Melbourne — Crown  So- 
licitor for  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Supreme  Court  of  Queensland— Brisbane— Crown 
Solicitor  for  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 


Suoreme  Court  of  South  Australia — ^Adelaide — Crown 
Solicitor  for  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Supreme  Court  of  Western  Australia — ^Albany  (or 
Perth) — Crown  Solicitor  for  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

Suj)reme  Court  of  Tasmania — Hobart — Crown  Solic- 
itor for  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Supreme  Court  of  Bahamas— Nassau — ^Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Supreme  Court  of  Bermuda — ^Hamilton,  Bermuda — 
Attorney  General. 

Supreme  Court  of  British  Guiana — Georgetown — ^At- 
torney General. 

Supreme  Court  of  British  Honduras — Belize — ^Attor- 
ney General. 

Excheouer  Court  of  Canada  (or  Local  Judges  in  Ad- 
miralty)—-Quebec — ^Deputy  Minister  of  Justice. 

Excheouer  C!ourt  of  Canada  (or  Local  Judges  in  Ad- 
miralty)— ^Halifax,  Nova  Scotia — Deputy  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Excheouer  Court  of  Canada  (or  Local  Judges  in  Ad- 
miralty))— St.  John,  New  Brunswick — Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Justice. 

Excheouer  Court  of  Canada  (or  Local  Judges  in  Ad- 
miralty)— Victoria,  British  Columbia — Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Justice, 

Excheouer  (^urt  of  (^nada  (or  Local  Judges  in  Ad- 
miralty)— Charlottetown,  Prince  Edwara  Island — 
Deputy   Minister  of  Justice. 

Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon-— Colombo— Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Application  for  release  to  be  made  to  Prin- 
cipal (^flector  of  Customs. 

Supreme  Court  of  Cyprus — ^Nicosia — ^King's  Advocate. 

Supreme  C^urt  of  Falicland  Islands — Stanley — ^Thomas 
Nelson    Goddard.    Esq.,    Stanley. 

Supreme    Court    01    Fiji—Suva — ^Attorney    General. 

Supreme  Court  of  Gibraltar — Gibraltar — Attorney 
GeneraL 

Supreme  Court  of  Hong  Kong — ^Hong  Kong — Crown 
Solicitor. 

Supreme  Court  of  Jamaica — Kingston  (or  Port  Royal) 
— Crown  Solicitor. 

Supreme  0>urt  of  Leeward  Islands — Antigua  (St. 
John's) — ^Attorney   General. 

Commercial  Court  of  Malta — ^Malta  (Valetta) — Crown 
Advocate. 

Supreme  Court  of  Mauritius — ^Port  Louis,  Mauritius-* 
Procureur  (general. 

Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland — St.  John's  New- 
foundland— ^Attorney  General. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand — Dunedin — ^Attor- 
ney General. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand — ^Wellington — ^Attor- 
ney General. 

Supreme  (3ourt  of  New  Zealand — Christchurch — ^At- 
torney General. 

Supreme  0>urt  of  New  Zealand — ^Auckland — ^Attor- 
ney (jeneral. 

Supreme  Court  of  Sierra  Leone — Sierra  Leone  (Free- 
town)— ^Attorney  GeneraL 

The  (}ape  of  Good  Hope  Provincial  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court — Simon's  Bay  or  Cape  Town^ 
Messrs.  Fairbrid^,  Ardene  and  Lawton,  (^petown. 

The  Natal  Provincial  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court- 
Durban — ^Mr.  Calder,  Attorney,  Durban. 

Supreme  QorxTt  of  Straits  Settlements — Singapore — 
Attorney  General. 

Supreme  Court  of  Trinidad — ^Port  of  Spain-^Attor- 
ney  General. 

Roval  Court  of  St.  Lucia — St.  Lucia  ((^stries) — 
T.  A.  Drysdale,  Esq.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  First 
District. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Court  for  Zanzibar — ^Zanzi- 
bar— Procurator  (general. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Prise  Court  in  Ej^vpt— Alex- 
andria— ^Procurator,   17,  Rue  NeU  Daniel,  Alexan- 

•        •  www  w 

dna. 
High     Court     of     Judicature — (Calcutta — Solicitor     to 

Government. 
High  Court  of  Judicature— Bombay — Solicitor  to  Got- 

ernment. 
High  CovLTt  of  Judicature — ^Madras— Solicitor  to  (jov- 

ernment. 
Court  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner  in  Sind — Karachi 

—Government   Pleader   of   Judicial   Commissioner's 

Court,  Sind. 
Chief    Court    of    Lower    Burma — ^Rangoon — Govern- 
ment Advocate. 
Court   of   the   Resident — ^Aden — Second   Assistant   to 

Political   Resident 

— Prixe  court  proceedings 

Judgment  was  delivered  in  London  Sept  16 
by  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  president  of  the  British 
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prize  court,  condemning  the  greater  part  of 
the  goods  consisting  principally  of  American 
meat  products  forminp^  the  cargoes  of  the  Nor- 
wegian steamships  Kim,  Alfred  Nobel,  Bjom^ 
sijeme-Bjomson  and  Friedland,  The  prod- 
ucts, valued  at  $2,500,000  were  declared  for- 
feited to  the  Crown.  The  case  was  pending 
for  several  months.  The  steamships  were 
seized  Nov.,  1914,  and  although  e£forts  were 
made  by^  the  American  owners  to  obtain  an 
earljT  trial  the  British  authorities  set  the 
hearing  for  June.  The  hearing  closed  in  Aug 
and  judgment  was  reserved  until  Sept  16. 

Sir  Samuel  said  it  was  plain  these  ships 
were  carrying  towards  Copenhagen,  When 
captured,  more  than  thirteen  times  the  amount 
of  goods  which  under  normal  circumstances 
would  have  been  taken  to  that  port.  That 
fact  gave  practical  and  overwhelming  assur- 
ance that  the  goods  were  intended  to  find 
their  way  to  Germanv  although,  of  course,  it 
did  not  prove  conclusively  that  they  were 
destined  for  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 

— Recruiting 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  Secretary  of  War,  had  undertaken 
the  direction  of  recruiting  for  the  army,  it  was 
announced  Oct  5. 

King  George  Oct  22  issued  an  appeal  to  his 
subjects  to  enlist  voluntarily  in  the  nght  against 
the  Germanic  allies.    ''More  men,  and  yet  more, 
are  wanted  to  keep  my  armies  in  the  field, 
said  the  proclamation. 

The  appeal  had  a  marked  effect  on  enlist- 
ments. 

The  Post  Office  Oct  25  took  the  lead  among 
government  departments  in  releasing  men  for 
die  army.  Herbert  Samuel,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, announcing  that  he  had  decided  that  every 
eligible  man  should  be  free  to  enlist  and  that 
his  place  would  be  kept  open  for  him. 

A  plan  for  labelling  by  means  of  khaki  bras- 
sards bearing  the  royal  crown  those  fit  and  un- 
fit for  military  service  was  announced  by  the 
War  Office  Oct  30.  Armlets  will  be  distributed 
soon  to  the  following: 

First,  to  men  who  enlist  and  are  placed  in 
groups  waiting  the  call  to  join  the  colors;  sec- 
ond, to  men  who  offer  themselves  for  enlist- 
ment and  are  found  physically  unfit;  third,  to 
those  who  are  invalided  out  of  the  service  as 
unlikely  for  medical  reasons  to  become  effi- 
cient again. 

The  armlets  of  each  class  will  have  a  dis- 
tinctive mark. 

The  system  of  personally  canvassing  for  re- 
cruits under  the  plan  of  the  new  Director  of 
Recruiting,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  began  in  several 
districts  of  London  Oct  28.  Soldiers  and 
civilians  with  lists  of  names  taken  from  the  re- 
cent national  register  made  a  round  of  visits 
and  brought  back  distinctlv  favorable  reports. 
Recruiting  broke  all  records  Oct  31. 

Lord  Derby,  Nov  11,  set  Nov  30  as  the  limit 
of  the  voluntary  recruiting  period.  On  the 
i8th,  he  extended  the  time  until  Dec  4. 
He  hoped  to  complete  his  report  by  Decem- 
ber II.  Canvassing  would  continue  until  the 
latter  date,  when,  unless  there  were  excep- 
tional reasons  to  the  contrary,  the  operations 
would  finally  close  and  a  statement  would  be 


submitted   to   the   government   on   which   it 
might  base  future  action. 

Lord  Derby,  in  speaking  at  Edinburgh, 
Nov  18,  said  that  if  smgle  men  did  not  enlist 
Parliament  would  be  forced  to  consider  the 
alternative  policy  of  conscription. 

— Registration 

The  British  Foreign  Office,  Aug  9,  notified 
the  American  Embassy  in  London  that  Ameri- 
cans resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  well 
as  all  other  aliens  would  be  subject  to  re^s- 
tration  under  the  British  national  registration 
act  New  arrivals,  henceforth  would  have 
twenty-eight  days  in  which  to  report  themselves. 
This  did  not  mean  that  Americans  could  be 
pressed  into  the  national  service  in  any  capa- 
city, but  indicated  a  Government  desire  to 
check  all  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Every  household  in  England  received  during 
the  week  of  Aug  8-15  a  national  registration 
form.  One  hundred  thousand  voluntary  dis- 
tributers were  engaged  to  give  out  27,000,000 
printed  slips,  whidh  will  indicate  the  war  value 
of  all  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  65.  Most  of  the  distributers  will  be  women 
supplied  b^  the  Women's  Emergency  Corps. 
The  indexing  system  to  be  followed  has  been 
carefully  worked  out.  The  Registrar  General 
staff  through  the  press  exhorts  the  people  to 
give  all  the  correct  information  in  order  to 
give  the  Government  the  fullest  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  mobilize  the  nation  intelligently. 

It  was  officially  announced  Sept  8  that  a 
Government  committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which  was 
recently  appointed  to  advise  as  to  the  best 
method  of  using  the  national  registration  re- 
turns for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  had  agreed  upon  an  interim  report  deal- 
ing provisionally  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  registration  returns  from  men  of 
military  age  will  be  available  for  use  in  the 
departments  concerned.  The  report  also  in- 
dicated approximately  the  classes  which  in 
the  public  interest  should  not  be  approached 
by  the  recruiting  authorities. 

See  also 
Great     Britain — Compulsory     Military 
Service 

—Trades  Union  Congress 

The  British  Trades  Union  Congress,  repre- 
senting more  than  3,000,000  organized  work- 
ing men  adopted  in  session  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, Sept  8,  by  a  vote  of  600  to  7,  a  resolution 
expressing  belief  in  the  complete  justification 
of  the  position  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
in  the  war,  and  on  the  loth  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Labor 
Party  to  formulate  and  advocate  terms  of 
peace  satisfactory  to  the  working  classes. 

See  also 
Great    Britain  —  Compulsory    military 

SERVICE 

-"Wealth 

At  a  rough  estimate,  the  capital  wealth  of 
the  British  Empire  was  £26,000,000,000  ($130,- 
000,000,000),  and  its  yearly  income  £4,000,000,000 
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($20,000,000,000),  Reginald  McKenna,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  told  an  inquirer  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  23. 

6RSAVSS,  Arthur 

Arthur  Greaves,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  died  Oct  8,  aged  47. 

GREECE 

Febrtuiry 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Ro'umania  is  to 
become  the  bride  of  Crown  Prince  George  of 
Greece,  the  marriage  to  take  place  this  spring, 
it  was  reported  at  Bucharest  on  Feb  3.  The 
creation  of  a  new  Balkan  dynasty  would  result 
from  the  intermarriage  of  Uie  Greek  and  Rou- 
manian royal  houses.  The  Princess  Elizabeth 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  King^  Ferdinand  of 
Roumania. 

March 

Eleutherios  Venizelos,  Mar  6,  announced  the 
resignation  of  himself  and  his  cabinet,  as 
King  Constantine  did  not  approve  the  policy 
of  the  government.  On  the  following  day,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Venizelos  dearly 
indicated  that  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  monarch  was  over  the  question  of 
peace  and  war.  He  said  he  had  advised  the 
King  to  select  as  his  new  Premier  M.  Zaimis, 
governor  of  the  National  Bank,  who,  he  said, 
"wiU  follow  a  policy  of  neutrality,  which  I 
hope  will  not  endanger  our  newly  acquired 
territory." 

A  grand  council  of  former  Greek  Premiers, 
which  was  summoned  by  the  King,  met  Mar  7. 
King  Constantine  presided.  M.  Venizelos  and 
former  Premiers  Dragoumis,  Theotokis,  and 
Rhallis,  and  General  Dousmanb,  Chief  of 
Staff,  attended.  M.  Venizelos  explained  ai 
length  the  policy  which  his  government 
thought  it  necessary  to  pursue.  M.  Dragoum'is 
and  M.  Rhallis  also  spoke.  M.  Zaimis  was  ab- 
sent from  tiie  conference  on  account  of  illness. 
An  immense  crowd  cheered  M.  Venizelos  as  he 
was  leavinfif  the  palace. 

M.  Zaimis  was  said  to  have  declined  to  form 
a  cabinet  to  succeed  that  of  M.  Venizelos,  Mar 
8,  and  King  Constantine  summoned  Demetrios 
M.  Ghounaris,  Deputy  for  Patras,  for  the  task. 
Ghounaris  accepted  Mar  9.  The  cabinet  fol- 
lows :  Premier  and  Minister  of  War,  M.  Ghou- 
naris; Foreign  Minister,  Christakis  Zographos; 
Minister  of  Communications,  M.  Baltadjis; 
Minister  of  Instruction,  M.  Vozikis;  Minister 
of  Finance,  M.  Protopapadakis ;  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  M.  Triantafillakos ;  Minister  of 
National  Economy,  M.  Eutaxias;  Minister  of 
Justice,  M.  Isaldaris;  Minister  of  Marine,  M. 
Stratas. 

The  Greek  Parliament  was  adjourned.  Mar 
II,  for  one  month  by  a  royal  decree.  This 
action  was  taken  so  that  the  Ghounaris  minis- 
try would  be  able  to  hold  office  at  least  until 
the  general  election  in  April.  The  Chamber 
was  admittedly  in  the  control  of  the  Venizelos 
faction,  led  by  the  former  Premier,  and  al- 
though assurances  were  given  that  a  cabinet 
headed  by  Zaimis  would  be  supported,  no  such 
promise  nas  been  made,  so  far  as  is  known,  in 
regard  to  the  ministry  formed  by  M.  Ghou" 
naris. 


May 

King  Constantine,  who  was  seriously  il\  with 
pleurisy,  was  operated  on  in  Athens,  May  22. 
The  doctors  decided,  May  27,  that  another  op- 
eration would  be  unnecessary. 

A  second  operation,  the  removal  of  part  of 
the  tenth  rib,  was  performed  on  King  Con- 
stantine June  5.  By  the  21st  his  condition 
was  said  to  be  much  improved. 

The  Greek  Parliament  was  dissolved  May  2, 
and  following  the  general  elections  on  June  i 
the  new  Parliament  will  open  on  July  10. 

June 

Premier  Gounaris,  June  11,  delivered  his  first 
speech  since  he  assumed  office.  He  explained 
the  difference  between  his  policy  and  that  of 
his  predecessor,  M.  Venizelos.  M.  Venizelos, 
the  Premier  said,  was  ready  to  have  Greece 
enter  the  war  without  determining  thoroughly 
the  conditions  under  which  she  took  up  arms. 
His  policy,  M.  Gounaris  asserted,  was  to  de- 
mand guarantees  which  would  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  kingdom  and  a  successful  out- 
come of  its  participation  in  the  war.  On  this 
account,  the  Premier  continued,  the  govern- 
ment was  accused  of  being  influenced  by  the 
German  viewpoint.  He  explained  that  his  pur- 
pose was  not  to  expose  Greece  to  the  perils 
of  war  unless  her  interests  required  it  and  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  including  the  re- 
tention of  any  territory  acquired  and  the  sat- 
isfaction of  national  rights,  was  assured. 

General  elections  began  June  13  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  except  some  districts  in  Mace- 
donia and  Crete,  where  the  electoral  officials 
failed  to  arrive  in  time.  Ex- Premier  Venizelos 
secured  a  majority  of  seats  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

August 

Following  his  acceptance  Aug  17,  of  the 
resignation  of  the  Gounaris  Cabinet,  tendered 
the  day  before  after  the  Premier's  crushing 
defeat  in  the  Greek  Chamber,  King  Constan- 
tine requested  Eleutherios  Venizelos  to  form 
a  new  Cabinet.  The  former  Premier  asked 
four  days  in  which  to  consider  the  situation 
before  reaching  a  decision. 

The  new  Greek  Cabinet  was  definitely 
formed  Aug  23.  The  Ministry  was  made  up 
as  follows: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  AfFairs — Eleutherioa. 
Venizeloa. 
Minister  of  War — General  Danelis. 
Minister  of  Marine — ^M.  Miaouus. 
Minister  of  Finance — ^M.  Repoulies. 
Minister  of  the  Interior — M.   Gafayaria. 
Minister   of  Justice— M.   Raktavin. 
Minister  of  Communications — M.  Diamantidia. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction — M.  Tsirimokos. 
Minister  of  National  Economy — M.  Michalakopoul'os; 

After  passing  a  stringent  law  against  con- 
traband, Congress,  at  the  close  of  an  all-night 
session,  adjourned,  Sept  5,  to  Oct  28. 
See  also 
Archaeology — Cl  a  ssic 
European  War— Greece 
Ghounaris,  Demetrios 
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GREENE,  Edward  Lee 
.  Dr.  Edward  Lee  Greene,  associate  in  botany 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  since  1904,  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov  10,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year. 

GREENHUT,  J.  B.,  CO. 

The  J.  B.  Greenhut  Company,  which  operat- 
ed two  department  stores  in  New  York  City 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  receivers  Apr  8  as 
the  result  of  an  equity  suit  instituted  against 
it  by  the  Monmouth  Securities  Company,  a 
creditor,  for  $200,000.  Ex-Judge  Walter  C. 
Noyes  and  William  A.  Marble,  President  of 
the  Merchants'  Association,  were  appointed 
receivers  with  a  joint  bond  of  $100,000,  and  a 
little  later  two  separate  bankruptcy  petitions 
were  filed  against  the  concern  by  di£Ferent 
sets  of  creditors.  The  suit  in  equity  was  a 
friendly  one,  as  the  Monmouth  Securities 
Company  is  a  New  Jersey  holding  corporation, 
controlled  by  the  Greenhut  interests,  and  is 
said  to  hold  a  large  proportion  of  the  bonds 
of  the  J.  B.  Greenhut  Company. 

The  assets  of  the  company  were  placed  at 
$18,179,964,  while  the  liabilities  were  figured 

at  $12,703,364. 

Two  subsidiaries  of  the  J.  B.  Greenhut 
Company,  the  Joseph  Benedict  Company  and 
the  Manhattan  Laboratories  Company,  Apr  13, 
were  made  co-defendants  to  the  equity  suit 
brought  by  the  Monmouth  Securities  Company 
against  the  department  store  company.  Ex- 
Judge  Walter  C  Noyes  and  William  A.  Mar- 
ble were  appointed  receivers  for  them  also, 
$10,000  being  added  to  their  bond. 

The  J.  B.  Greenhut  Company  was  adjudged 
bankrupt  Apr  28  by  Judge  Learned  Hand  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  At  the  time 
the  receivers  were  named  petitions  in  bank- 
ruptcy were  filed  against  the  company  by  two 
sets  of  creditors.  They  asserted  that  the 
company  was  insolvent  and  that  its  liabilities 
would  total  $12,000,000,  while  the  assets,  ex- 
clusive of  real  estate,  would  not  go  above 
$6,000,000. 

Peter  B.  Olney,  referee  in  bankruptcy,  in 
winding  up  the  receivership  of  the  J.  B.  Green- 
hut Company  in  New  York  City  made  allow- 
ances to  the  two  receivers  and  counsel.  This 
receivership  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
subsequent  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

An  offer  of  settlement  and  a  plan  for  reor- 
ganization was  mailed  June  22  to  the  credi- 
tors of  the  J.  B.  Greenhut  Company  bv  the 
Creditors'  Protective  Association,  of  which  O. 
L.  Dommerich  was  chairman.  The  unsecured 
merchandise  creditors  were  asked  to  accept 
in  payment  of  their  claims  12^  cents  in  cash, 
25  per  cent  in  6  per  cent  cumulative  first  pre- 
ferred stock,  25  per  cent  in  6  per  cent  non- 
cumulative  second  preferred  stock,  and  the 
remaining  37^  per  cent  in  common  stock  of 
no  par  value.  The  bondholders,  under  the 
plan  of  settlement,  would  receive  50  per  cent 
m  6  per  cent  cumulative  first  preferred  stock, 
25  per  cent  in  6  per  cent  noncumulative  sec- 
ond preferred  stock,  and  25  per  cent  in  com- 
mon stock.  The  first  preferred  stock  issued 
to  the  unsecured  merchandise  creditors  will  be 
retired  out  of  the  profits  on  the  reorganized 
business  before  any  other  stock.     Qaims  of 


the  merchandise  creditors  totaled  $2,857,000  and 
the  outstanding  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
company,  issued  in  Dec  1910,  amotmted  to  $6,- 
000,000,  of  which  $3,900,000  are  held  by  the 
Monmouth  Securities  Company. 

Referee  Olney  decided  June  22,  in  spite  of 
the  completion  of  a  definite  plan  to  reorganize 
the  J.  B.  Greenhut  Company,  to  allow  a  search- 
ing investigation  by  the  minority  creditors  of 
insinuations  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
company  had  not  been  properly  handled  and 
of  charcres  that  preferential  payments  had  been 
made  to  members  of  the  Greenhut  family  when 
the  officers  of  the  company  knew  it  was  in- 
solvent. 

Further  attack  on  the  business  methods  of 
Captain  J.  B.  Greenhut,  coupled  with  the 
charge  that  they  hastened  the  collapse  of  the 
J.  B.  Greenhut  Company,  were  made  June  26. 

Inquiry  into  the  solvency  and  accountabil- 
ity of  Monmouth  Securities  Co.  was  pushed 
June  29. 

In  a  statement  issued  June  30  Capt  Green- 
hut charged  that  the  Independent  Creditors' 
Committee  has  endeavored  through  letters  and 
newspapers  to  embarrass  the  "painstaking  and 
conservative  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the 
Protective  Committee."  In  reply  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  preferential  parents  to  banks 
and  to  the  Monmouth  Securities  Company,  he 
asserted  the  truthfulness  of  his  motives  were 
evident  in  his  offer  to  endorse  the  renewal 
notes  sent  to  the  banks  shortly  preceding  the 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  tone  of  the  decla- 
ration was  defensive. 

The  statement  said  in  part: 

"All  profits  earned  by  the  bank  were  turned  into 
the  corporation,  and  in  addition,  the  corporation  got 
the  benefit  of  the  custom  of  Uie  60,000  or  more  de- 
positors of  the  bank.  The  business  was  conducted 
under  a^eements  which  have  existed  during  all  of 
this  period,  by  which  the  corporation  assumed  all 
liabilit;^  for  losses  that  might  be  incurred.  By  rea- 
son of  occurrences  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  X9X4»  there  was  a  run  on  this  banlL 
and  it  became  necessary  to  convert  the  assets  ot 
the  bank  into  cash  for  the  payment  of  the  deposi- 
tors. In  one  year  60,000  depositors^  with  deposits 
aggregating  $4,500,000,  were  oaid  in  full. 

"As  to  the  claim  with  reference  to  alleged  prefer- 
ential paprmeots  to  the  Monmouth  Securities  Com- 
pany, it  IS  to  be  noted  that  at  the  time  these  alleged 
f referential  payments  are  claimed  to  have  been  made 
was  personally  endorsing  the  paper  of  the  cor- 
poration, discounted  at  the  various  oanks,  as  I  had 
continuously  before  done.  Furthermore,  the  record 
shows  that  during  the  few  days  previous  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  receivers,  I  personally  endorsed  and 
ofiFered  my  endorsement  on  $550,000  of  the  corpora- 
tion's paper,  and  that  the  receivership  was  brought 
about  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  ranks  to  renew 
existing  notes,   even   with  such   endorsements. 

"The  Greenhut  family,  is  the  heaviest  loser  in  the 
Greenhut  Company,  as  it  owned  about  $4,000,000  of 
the  stock  and  about  $3,500,000  of  the  bonds  of  that 
company.  They  are,  moreover,  unsecured  creditors 
for  over  $400,000. 

,  "I  believe  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Protec- 
tive Committee  will  realize  more  to  the  creditors 
than  any  plan  which  contemplates  the  collecdon  of 
assets  through  litigation." 

The  statement  of  the  official  appraisers  of 
the  bankrupt  J.  B.  Greenhut  Company,  filed 
Aug  8,  showed  that  the  value  of  the  assets  as 
a  going  concern  totaled  $5,180,000  and  a  liquid- 
ating value  of  $3,962,000.  The  appraisal  was 
complete  as  to  tne  real  estate,  but  was  subject 
to  modification  on  the  personal  property. 

Sale  of  the  assets  of  the  company  by  decree 
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of  the  Federal  Court,  which  set  the  figure  at 
$2,225,000,  began  Aug  30.  A  new  corporation 
will  be  formed  shortly  to  replace  the  old  one. 

Greenhut  Company,  Inc,  of  Manhattan,  was 
granted  a  charter  Sept  2.  The  capital  stock 
was  set  at  $7,625,000. 

The  company  acquired  the  assets,  including 
the  trade  name  and  good  will,  of  the  J.  B. 
Greenhut  Company,  formerly  Greenhut-Siegel- 
Cooper  Company,  Inc.,  and  continued  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  stock  was  divided  into  775,000  shares, 
500,000  at  par  value  of  $10  to  be  first  preferred, 
250,000  second  preferred  at  the  same  par  value, 
and  25,000  common,  with  no  par  value.  The 
dividend  for  the  first  preferred  stock  will  be 
six  per  cent  cumulative  from  July  i,  1915,  a-.d 
for  the  second  preferred  six  per  cent  non- 
cumulative.  The  first  preferred  stock  will  be 
issued  in  three  series  to  provide  for  taking 
it  in.  Incorporation  tax  paid  amounted  to 
$5000.    The  directors  are: 

Howard  K.  Wood,  H.  O.  Couehlin,  Thomaa  H. 
Joyce,  Thomas  F.  Curtin,  Samuel  S.  Howard,  Sidney 
A.  Anderson,  Edgar  A.  Clark,  Harry  D.  McMillan, 
Lewis  W.  Robinson,  Edgar  R.  Kraetser  and  Guy  C 
Foster,  all  of  New  York,  and  George  £.  Bailey,  of 
Jersey  City. 

GREGORY,  Daniel  Seelye,  D.D. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Gregory  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  the  Bible  League  of  North  America,  died 
Apr  14,  aged  83. 

GREGORY,  Eliot 

Eliot  Gregory,  a  New  York  portrait  painter 
and  author,  died  June  i  aged  00. 

GRENADES 

The  hand-grenade  has  been  revived  and  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  French 
in  trench  fighting.  In  another  form,  the  ''rifle- 
grenade,"  they  are  used  at  a  longer  ran^e. 
According  to  The  Technical  World  Magasine 
(Apr),  the  revival  of  these  ancient  weapons 
was  due  to  Col.  Amazawa,  of  the  Japanese 
army,  who  experimented  with  them  during 
the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The  Spaniards  then 
tested  the  weapons  with  great  success.  Each 
rifle-grenade  is  a  stout  brass  tube,  5^  inches 
long  by  i^  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
23  ounces  when  charged.  The  charge  of  high 
explosive  is  about  one-third  of  a  pound.  Each 
grenade  is  orovided  at  one  end  with  an  iron 
rod  which  fits  into  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle.  When 
fired,  the  missile  will  travel  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  If  desired,  however,  the  rod  may 
be  replaced  in  a  moment  with  a  sort  of  rope- 
tail,  for  grasping  with  the  hand,  enabling  the 
holder  to  throw  it  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
yards.  These  rifle-grenades  are  more  com- 
monly used  for  greater  distances — ^particularly 
in  cases  where  the  enemy  is  approaching  the 
barbed-wire  entanglements  or  other  barriers 
that  defend  a  more  or  less  permanently  occu- 
pied position.  Cross-bows  are  also  used  to 
cast  grenades.  Already  we  have  various  kinds 
of  grenades,  such  as  "incendiary"  grenades, 
"illuminating"  grenades,  to  give  light  for  a 
night  attackj  "drop"  grenades,  for  use  from 
aeroplanes;  and  "gianr'  grenades,  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  to  be  fired  from  a  small 
mortar.  The  popularity  of  the  grenade  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often  dan- 
gerous, if  not  fatal,  to  the  thrower. 


GRENFELL,  Capt.  Francis 

Captain  Francis  Gr  en  fell,  V.  C,  the  well- 
known  polo  player,  was  killed  in  action  May 
24.  He  was  the  first  officer  in  the  army  to 
receive  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  present  war, 
and  had  since  been  twice  in  England,  badly 
wounded. 

GROSS,  Hans 

It  was  reported  from  Gratz  Dec  11,  that 
Dr.  Hans  Gross,  one  of  the  foremost  of  crim 
inologists  and  originator  of  the  Gross  de- 
tective system  was  dead.  He  was  bom  in 
1847. 

GRUBER,  Abraham 

Abraham  Gruber,  politician  and  criminal 
lawyer,  died  in  New  York  Gty,  Dec  10,  aged 
54  years. 

GUARDIA,  Anrelio 
See 
Panama,  Repubuc  of 

GUATEMALA 

Congress  passed  a  law.  May  4,  calling  for 
an  election  of  a  President  on  Jan  10,  1916, 
when  the  term  of  office  of  President  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera  ends.  President  Cabrera  was 
unanimously  chosen  as  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice for  another  term.  The  Presidential  term 
in  Guatemala  is  six  years. 

A  revolutionary  movement  headed  by  some 
Guatemalan  political  exiles  and  participated  in 
by  1,300  Carranza  troops  from  Mexico  was 
attempted  on  the  western  frontier  on  Oct  3 
when  Guatemala  was  invaded  from  Mexican 
territory.  The  movement  was  immediately  put 
down  by  the  forces  of  President  Manuel  Es- 
trada Cabrera. 

While  these  forces  were  fighting  to  effect 
an  invasion  of  Guatemala  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  district  of  Huehuetenango,  attempts 
by  other  bodies  of  revolutionists,  assisted  by 
Carranza  troops  and  sympathizers,  were  made 
to  enjter  Guatemala  territory  at  more  northern 
points  in  the  district  of  Huehuetenango.  In 
every  case  the  invaders  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  The  government's  losses  consisted 
of  eight  dead  and  eighteen  wounded. 

The  defeat  of  the  forces  of  President  Ca- 
brera, of  Guatemala,  by  revolutionists  was  re- 
ported Nov  9  to  Andreas  G.  Garcia,  Mexican 
Consul  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  advices  from  Mex- 
ico City.  According  to  the  dispatches,  the 
revolutionists  attacked  the  government  forces 
at  Valle  de  Ixtatam  and  a  severe  battle  fol- 
lowed. The  dispatches  were  based  on  reports 
by  Governor  Blass  Carral,  Governor  of  Chia- 
pas, State  of  Mexico. 

See  also 
Earhtquakbs — Central  America 

GUICCIARDINI,  Count  Francesco 

Count  Guicciardini,  former  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  the  Italian  Cabinet,  died  ia 
Florence,  Italy,  Sept  i.  Count  Guicciardini, 
who  was  twice  Foreu;n  Minister  in  the  Son- 
nino  Cabinet— in  1900  and  1900— was  bom  in 
1851  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
Florentine  historian.  By  his  marriage  with  a 
member  of  the  Strozzi  family,  he  united  two 
(f  the  most  famous  names  of  Florence.    He 
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entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1882  and 
identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  labor 
and  agriculture.  For  a  short  time  he  held  a 
post  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

GUILD,  Curtis 

Curtis  Guild,  former  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  ex-Ambassador  to  Russia,  soldier 
and  journalist,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr  6. 
He  was  born  in  i860. 

GUILLAUME,  Gen.  Vilbnrn 

President  Guillaume,  of  Haiti,  was  shot  by 
a  mob  at  Port-au-Prince  July  28. 

See  also 
Haiti 

GUNNERY 

See 
United  States — Navy — Gunnery 

GUNPOWDER 

See 
Kelp 

GUNS 
See 
Skoda  42 

GUTHE,  Karl  Eugen 

Dr.  Karl  E.  Guthe,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  for  the  past  six  years,  died  in 
Ashland,  Ore.,  Sept  11.  Dr.  Guthe,  who  was 
49  years  of  age,  was  noted  as  a  scientist  and 
was  prominent  in  the  educational  field. 

GYROSCOPE 

A  gyroscope,  designed  to  reduce  the  roll  of 
vessels  in  a  heavy  sea,  will  soon  be  installed 
in  the  submarine  G-i,  it  was  learned  at  the 
Navy  Department,  Oct  20. 

Some  years  ago  the  Navy  Department  con- 
ducted experiments  with  a  gyroscope,  but  with 
little  success.  The  gyroscope  to  be  installed 
on  the  G'4  will  be  furnished  by  the  same  com- 
pany which  provided  the  device  used  in  earlier 
experiments. 

HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Announcement  was  made  June  11  of  the 
re-election  of  Baron  Michiels  van  Verduvnen 
as  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration for  five  years.  Juan  de  Dios  Garcia 
Kohly  of  Havana  succeeded  the  late  Gonzalo 
de  Quesada  as  Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court 

HAIG,  Sir  Douglas 
See 
European  war — Great  Britain 

HAITI. 

January 
The  government  of  Haiti  closed  the  National 
Baidc  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  at  Port-au- 
Prince  on  Ja  2,  Congress  then  passed  a  law  es- 
tablishing a  new  national  bank  with  8,000,000 
gourdes  as  the  capital  stock.  As  these  gourdes 
would  have  no  intrinsic  value  outside  ox  Haiti, 
and  as  the  government  was  in  debt  to  its 
American  creditors  to  an  extent  which  it  could 
not  meet,  the  American  minister  protested 
against  both  these  acts.  $66,000  in  gold  was 
t^en  in  a  government  raid  on  the  National 
Bank  Dec  30,  1914.  The  raid,  and  the  dosing 
of  the  bank  were  said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
shipment  of  $ioaooo  in  gold  from  the  bank  to 


New  York  City  on  board  the  .American  gun- 
boat Machias  Dec  13.  Haiti  claimed  this  gold 
had  been  received  by  the  bank  in  its  capacity 
of  treasurer  of  Haiti,  and  belonged  to  the 
country. 

A  revolution  against  Davilmar  Theodore 
who  deposed  Oreste  Zamor  about  two  months 
before,  and  who  had  not  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  was  started  Ja  7  by  leaders  of 
the  Zamorist  government  The  rebels  attacked 
Cap.  Haitien,  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Wheeling 
standing  by  to  protect  American  interest,  oc- 
cupied Plaines,  Trou  Ounamenthes  and  Fort 
Liberte  on  the  nth  and  Limonade  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  U.  S.  cruiser  IVashington  was  ordered 
to  Cuba  on  the  13th  and  on  the  i8th  to  Cap 
Haitien.  Gen.  Vilbrun  Guillaume,  Delegate  of 
the  Northern  Province,  went  over  to  the 
rebels,  and  on  the  i6th  under  his  leadership, 
they  took  possession  of  Cap  Haitien  which 
was  evacuated  by  Gen.  Metallus.  Two  days 
later,  howevei,  they  surrendered  the  city  to 
Metallus  and  marched  on  Port-au-Prince  the 
following  day,  proclaiming  Guillaume  presi- 
dent 

Gen.  A.  B.  Laroche,  former  Minister  of  War, 
was  reported  to  have  announced  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  presidency  and  to  have  started 
a  revolution  against  Theodore  and  Guillaume 
on  Ja  i&  On  Ja  28  J.  Franklin  Fort,  former 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  a  committee  to  be  sent  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  Haiti  to  confer  with  political 
leaders  in  an  attempt  to  pacify  the  country 
and  establish  a  stable  government 

February 

The  Haitian  government  made  public  (Feb 
11)  its  correspondence  with  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  officially  an- 
nounced that  it  had  broken  off  all  relations 
with  that  institution.  Following  the  announce- 
ment the  government  issued  2,000,000  gourdes 
of  Haitian  paper  money.  A  protest  was  im- 
mediately filed  with  the  Theodore  government 
by  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Arthur  Bailly- 
Blanchard.  and  by  officials  of  the  bank,  who 
asserted  tnat  the  government  had  violated  its 
contract  with  the  bank's  owners.  There  was 
fighting  earlier  in  the  month  between  the  Theo- 
dore forces  and  the  revolutionists  under  Gen- 
eral Guillaume  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Marc. 

Official  confirmation  of  the  drowning  of 
General  Aurele  Mon^laisir,  Minister  of  In- 
terior to  General  Davilmar  Theodore,  was  re- 
ceived Feb  20.  The  government  report  stated 
that  he  was  drowned  while  he  was  attempting 
to  escape  from  Saint  Marc  to  go  aboard  a 
Haitian  gunboat  which  was  in  the  harbor 
there.  General  Montplaisir  was  in  an  open 
boat  with  his  entire  staff  when  the  boat  cap- 
sized.   All  the  men  in  it  were  drowned. 

Davilmar  Theodore  abdicated  his  office  of 
President  and  took  refuge  on  the  Dutch 
steamer  Frederik  Hendrik  in  the  harbor  at 
Port-au-Prince,  Feb  23, 

March 

General  Vilbrun  Guillaume  entered  Port  au 
Prince  at  the  head  of  his  army  Mar  i.  He 
was  proclaimed  Provisional  President  of  Haiti 
by  the  National  Assembly. 
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General  Orestes  Zamor,  one-time  President 
of  Haiti,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  the  region  of  Hinche, 
was  captured  by  government  troops  Mar  i) 
and  brought  to  Port  au  Prince.  He  was 
charged  with  having  entered  the  country  with- 
out a  passport 

General  Zamor  headed  a  revolution  in  the 
early  part  of  1914,  and  after  proclaiming  him- 
self President  of  Haiti,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent by  the  Haitian  Congress.  Later  he  was 
overthrown  by  Senator  Davilmar  Theodore, 
who  became  President,  only  in  turn  to  be 
driven  out  of  ofl&ce  by  General  Vilbrun  Guil- 
laume. 

Apnl 

Official  mail  advices  from  Haiti  received 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr  13,  stated  that 
Rosalvo  Bobo,  ex-Minister  from  Haiti  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  had  begun  a  revolution 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  against 
President  Guillaume,  charging  that  the  latter 
was  preparing  to  turn  over  the  finances  of 
the  country  to  the  United  States.  The  move- 
ment was  understood  to  have  started  two 
weeks  before. 

Rosalvo  Bobo  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
of  one-time  President  Davilmar  Theodore. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  most  anti-foreign 
military  and  political  chiefs  of  the  island. 

Generals  Morency  and  Petion,  leading  forces 
of  revolutionists,  entered  Cap  Haitien  without 
firing  a  shot  Apr  25. 

Haitian  rebels  were  said  to  be  in  complete 
possession  of  all  the  country  around  Cap  Hai- 
tien Apr  28.  General  Bobo  was  said  to  have 
taJcen  Le  Trou  and  Fort  Liberte,  the  latter  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  With  that 
place  and  Cap  Haitien  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  it  was  said  that  they  would  be  able  to 
import  into  Haiti  all  the  munitions  of  war 
they  could  buy. 

President  Wilson  decided  to  trv  again  to 
straighten  out  the  tangled  political  and  fiscal 
affairs  in  Haiti.  He  chose  Paul  Fuller  of 
New  York  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  is- 
land republic  Apr  29. 

May 

Dr.  Rosalvo  Bobo  rode  into  Cap  Haitien, 
May  6,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment  of 
cavalry. 

Fighting  also  took  place  between  the  govern- 
ment forces  and  the  followers  of  Dr.  Bobo  at 
Limbe  and  Grande  Riviere.  Both  of  these 
towns  had  channred  hands  several  times  in  the 
preceding  fortnight. 

The  revolutionists  were  forced  to  evacuate 
Cap  Haitien,  May  11,  after  a  battle  with  gov- 
ernment troops  on  the  heights  near  the  city, 
in  which  the  land  forces  of  President  Guil- 
laume were  supported  by  Haitian  gunboats 
which  steamed  into  the  harbor  and  threatened 
to  bombard  the  town. 

The  government  forces  commanded  b> 
Michael  Codio  were  completely  defeated  at 
Gates  City,  May  13. 

Tune 

The  capture  of  Fort  Vertieres  and  Fort 
Pierre  Michel  by  the  Federals,  announced  on 
June  4,  and  their  occupation  of  Milot  and 
Sainte  Suzanne,  announced  June  14,  preceded 


the  capture  of  Cap  Haitien  by  the  govern- 
ment forces  on  June  19.  Dr.  Bobo  and  his 
followers  fled  toward  the  village  of  Trou. 
Following  the  taking  of  Cap  Haitien,  marines 
from  the  French  cruiser  Descartes  were  land- 
ed in  the  town  to  restore  order. 

Rear  Admiral  Caperton  with  his  flagship, 
the  armored  cruiser  Washington,  was  ordered 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Cap  Haitien  June  22  to 
relieve  the  marines  landed  by  the  Descartes, 

Paul  Fuller,  Jr.,  who  was  appointed  Apr  29 
by  Pres.  Wilson  to  investigate  Haitien  affairs, 
reported  that  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Haitien 
government  to  sign  a  treaty  obligating  itself 
to  consult  Washington  in  financial  matters 
were  unsuccessful.  It  was  said  on  June  27 
that  counter  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
President  throug:h  Mr.  Fuller.  It  was  in- 
timated that  Haiti  would  go  to  any  length 
short  of  relinquishing  control  of  her  custom 
houses  to  obtain  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  in  arranging  a  foreign  loam  sufficiently 
large  to  take  care  of  her  pressing  *  debts. 

American  bankers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
reported  to  be  unwilling  to  advance  any  more 
monev  to  Haiti  until  they  were  assured  by 
the  IJnited  States  Government  that  the  money 
they  might  give  to  the  Guillaume  government 
would  be  used  judiciously  and  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  taking  care  of  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  refused  to  guarantee 
the  loan  unless  Haiti  would  turn  over  to  this 
government  the  administration  of  her  customs 
affairs,  as  was  done  by  Santo  Domingo.  This 
Haiti  refused  to  do. 

July 
Admiral  Caperton  of  the  cruiser  Washington 
reported  to  the  Navy  Department  July  i  his 
arrival    at    Cap    Haitien,    Haiti,    whither   he 
was    despatched    following   the    landing   of 
French  marines  there  by  the  cruiser  Descartes. 
Government   forces   in  Haiti   captured  the 
rebel  leader,   Gen.  Quartier  Morin,  and  re- 
pulsed his  forces,  according  to  a  dispatch  re- 
ceived at  the  Navy  Department  July  16.    As 
a  result  of  this  defeat  of  the  rebels,  the  rail- 
way between  Cap  Haitien  and  Grand  Riviere 
.  was  entirely  clear  and  trains  were  running 
for  the  first  time  since  Apr  26. 

President  Guillaume,  realizing  that  his  fall 
was  a  question  of  only  a  short  time,  started 
on  July  17  to  arrest  everybody  of  any  wealth 
or  position  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
expelling  the  foreigners  caught  in  his  drag- 
net The  prisons  of  the  city  soon  were  so 
full  that  the  conditions  in  them  became  de- 
plorable, and  prisoners  died  daily  from  hun- 
ger and  the  unsanitary  conditions  in  which 
they  were  compelled  to  live.  The  ten  days' 
reign  of  terror  came  to  an  end  on  the  27th, 
when  on  the  outbreak  of  a  revolutionary 
movement.  Gen.  Oscar,  Governor  of  Port-au- 
Prince  and  a  supporter  of  President  Guillaume, 
ordered  all  the  political  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  to  the  number  of  about 
160  men,  put  to  death.  The  victims  of  the 
massacre  included  Gen.  Orestes  Zamor,  a  for- 
mer President  of  Haiti,  who  was  driven  out 
of  the  country  in  1914  and,  returning  in 
March  of  191 5,  was  made  a  prisoner. 
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Uncontrollable  indignation  surged  through 
the  city  when  the  news  of  the  massacre 
spread.  The  mob  invaded  the  Dominican  le- 
gation, where  Gen.  Oscar  had  taken  refuge 
after  trying  to  defend  the  Presidential  Pal- 
ace against  the  rebels,  seized  and  dragged  him 
before  the  door  of  the  legation  and  shot 
him  to  death  in  the  streets. 

The  mob  then  removed  Vilbrun  Guillaume, 
President  of  Haiti,  from  the  French  legation, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  July  28^  and  shot 
him  to  death  in  front  of  the  building.  This 
act  of  violence  followed  immediately  the  burial 
of  the  160  political  prisoners.  The  mutilated 
body  of  President  Guillaume,  after  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  was 
buried  by  several  women  in  a  cemetery  out- 
side the  capital. 

American  bluejackets  and  marines  had  an 
engagement  with  Haitian  forces  which  at- 
tempted to  resist  them  when  thev  landed  at 
Port-au-Prince  July  28  from  tnc  armored 
cruiser  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  foreigners  and^  establish- 
ing order.  None  of  the  Americans  was 
killed  or  wounded. 

Two  American  bluejackets  were  killed  on 
the  night  of  July  2p  in  an  attack  by  natives 
on  Port-au-Prince.  The  attacking  party  was 
beaten  off  without  approaching  closer  than 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  order  was  main- 
tained in  the  city  itself.  Six  natives  were 
killed  and  two  wounded. 

A  small  force  of  marines  from  the  French 
cruiser  Descartes  were  landed  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  Government,  July 
31,  to  guard  the  French  legation. 

August 

The  Haitian  situation  came  to  its  climax  at 
the  end  of  August  when  the  United  States 
Government  decided  to  assume  control  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  Haiti  for  ten  years. 

It  was  announced  Aug  2  that  Rear  Ad- 
miral Caperton  had  sent  a  special  commission 
from  Port  Ati  Prince  to  Cap  Haitian  to 
bring  about  the  disbanding  of  the  revolu- 
tionary^ forces  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
republic,  but  two  days  later  Caperton  an- 
nounced that  the  commission  had  failed.  Gen. 
Blot  had  resigned  his  command  but  Gen.  Bobo 
had  rejected  the  proposal  to  disarm.  On 
the  5th,  American  forces  from  the  battleship 
Connecticut  occupied  the  national  fort  domi- 
nating Port  au  Prince.  In  occupying  further 
points  in  the  city  the  following  day  the  U.  S. 
marines  fired  on  the  Haitiens,  killing  one. 
Rear  Admiral  Caperton  reported  Aug  8  tiiat  he 
had  taken  over  the  administration  of  the 
customs  at  Cap  Haitien. 

General  Sudre  Dartiguenave,  President  of 
the  Haitian  Senate,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Haitian  Republic,  Aug  12,  by  the  National 
Assembly.  He  received  a  majority  of  72  out 
of  the  116  votes  cast  The  voting  for  the 
various  Presidential  candidates  was  as  fol- 
lows: General  Dartiguenave,  94;  Luxem- 
bourg Qiuvin,  14;  Emanuel  Thezan,  4;  Dr. 
Rosalvo  Bobo,  3;  blank,  i. 

The  election  was  followed  b^r  new  uprisings, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  Americans  took  mili- 
tary control  of  Cap  Haitien.    They  occupied 


St  Marc  on  the  18th,  overcoming  an  attempt 
at  armed  resistance.  A  force  of  350  men 
and  12  field  pieces  embarked  for  Haiti  on  the 
Tennessee  Aug  23  in  response  to  a  request 
from  Rear  Admiral  Caperton. 

On  the  24th  it  was  announced  that  the 
American  Government  had  addressed  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  expressing  its  desire  that 
there  be  accepted  without  delay  the  draft  of 
a  convention  for  ten  years  under  which  there 
should  be  established  an  effective  control  of 
Haitian  customs  as  well  as  administration  of 
the  country  under  a  receiver  general  and 
American  employes. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention  both 
municipal  and  rural  police  were  to  be  natives, 
under  the  command,  however,  of  American 
officers. 

The  plan  included  the  arrangement  of  the 
debts  of  Haiti  to  foreigners  and  an  engage* 
ment  to  cede  no  Haitian  territory  to  any 
foreign  power  except  the  United  States. 

Another  Haitian  custom  house,  that  at  Port 
de  Paix,  was  taken  over  by  the  American 
authorities  Aug  27.  September 

Rear-Admiral  William  B.  Caperton  issued 
a  formal  proclamation.  Sept  3,  declaring  mar- 
tial law  in  Port  au  Prince  and  the  immediate 
territory  occupied  by  the  forces  tmder  his 
command. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month,  all  open  cus- 
toms ports  in  Haiti  were  under  United  States 
control  This  was  accomplished  when  the 
cruiser  Sacramento,  with  the  4th  and  17th 
companies  of  marines,  occupied  Tacmel  and 
Le  Cayes,  Sept  14.  Paymasters  Rogers  and 
Van  Patten  accompanied  the  expedition  to  act 
as  collector  of  customs  and  captain  of  the 
port,  respectively. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  projected 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti 
was  signed  Sept  16.  A  later  announcement 
stated  that  the  United  States  had  recognized 
the  new  government  in  Haiti. 

The  treaty  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
United  States  for  ratification.    It  provides  for : 

First,  the  establishment  of  Haitian  receiver- 
ship of  customs  under  American  control. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  native  con- 
stabulary force  under  command  of  America 
officers. 

Third,  the  establishment  of  American  con- 
trol over  the  finances  of  Haiti,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  peculation  and  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  Haitian  people. 

Fourth,  the  term  of  the  treaty  is  for  ten 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  may  be 
extended  at  the  request  of  either  signatory. 

Under  this  financial  protectorate  the  United 
States  will  supervise  the  collection  of  Haitian 
revenues,  under  an  arrangement  by^  which  the 
foreign  and  other  debts  of  the  Haitian  govern* 
ment  will  be  paid  and  the  Haitian  government 
supported,  and  there  will  also  be  supervision 
over  the  expenditures  of  the  surplus  funds  in 
the  interest  of  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  Haiti.  As  originally  drafted,  the  treaty  con- 
tained no  provision  similar  to  the  Piatt  amend* 
ment  vesting  the  United  States  with  the  right 
to  intervene  in  Haiti  during  the  term  of  the 
protectorate. 
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A  skirmish  near  Gonaives,  Sept  19,  followed 
an  attack  on  American  marines  by  Haitian 
rebels.  Two  Americans  were  wounded  and 
sixteen  rebels  killed. 

In  an  attack  by  Haitian  rebels  on  an  Amer- 
ican force,  near  Cap  Haitien,  Sept  26, 
forty  Haitians  and  i  American  were  killed. 
Ten  Americans  were  wounded.  The  rebels 
had  refused  to  disarm,  and  the  Americans 
were  marching  on  Haut  de  Cap.  Another 
American  was  killed  Sept  27. 

An  agreement  was  signed  Sept  29  between 
Colonel  Littleton  Waller,  commanding  the 
United  States  Marines  in  Haiti,  and  General 
Petion,  leader  of  the  Cacos  band.  General 
Petion  agreed  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  aban- 
don further  resistance  to  the  American  and 
Haitian  authorities. 

October 

Colonel  Littleton  W.  T.  Waller,  of  the 
United  States  Marme  Corps,  on  Oct  i  signed 
a  peace  agreement  widi  *  Morency,  the  rebel 
leader,  in  the  revolutionists'  camp  at  Quartier 
Morin,  bringing  to  a  close  the  only  existing 
opposition  to  the  treaty  for  an  American  pro- 
tectorate over  Haiti. 

Morency,  after  agreeing  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  to  submit  to  the  American  demands, 
asked  Colonel  Waller  to  take  his  wounded 
soldiers  and  have  them  treated  by  surgeons  of 
the  Unittd  States  Navy  in  Cap  Haitien. 

News  of  the  peace  agreement  occasioned 
great  joy  in  Cap  Haitien. 

On  Oct  7  it  was  reported  that  the  Haitian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  ratified  the  new 
treaty  with  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of  75 
to  6,  and  awaited  action  by  the  upper  house. 

A  detachment  of  American  troops,  on  Oct 
7,  attacked  some  isolated  bands  of  rebels  who 
refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  co-operate 
with  Rear-Admiral  Caperton  to  establish  peace 
throughout  the  republic 

The  brigands  were  holding  up  the  delivery 
of  products  to  the  markets.  They  were  routed 
in  the  ^  skirmish.  There  were  no  American 
casualties. 

The  American  naval  forces,  Oct  27,  sent  350 
men  to  Grand  Riviere  to  reinforce  the  native 
garrison  there,  which  had  been  attadced  bv 
Haitian  brigands  and  the  commander  of  which 
had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  at  Bahon,  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  line,  a  short  distance 
from  Cap  Haitien. 

Fort  Libert^,  some  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Haitien,  fired  a  cannon  at  the 
Americans.  The  commander  of  the  fort  later 
was  seized  and  taken  to  Cap  Haitien.  where 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  serve  a  sen- 
tence at  hard  labor. 

The  situation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cap  Haitien  was  reported  to  be  quiet 

November 

With  twenty-two  out  of  thirty-four  members 
present  voting  aye,  the  Haitian  Senate,  Nov  Z2. 
approved  the  proposed  treaty  with  the  United 
States.   The  action  followed  a  ten-hour  debate. 

The  President  in  uniform  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  went  to  the  French  legation,  Nov  25. 
and  expressed  re^et  at  the  violation  of  the 
extra-territorial  rights  of  the  legation  by  the 
mob  which  killed  the  President's  predecessor, 


General  Guillaume.  A  salute  to  the  French 
flag  was  answered  by  the  cruiser  Descartes, 
The  French  Minister  returned  the  call  on  the 
following  day  and  extended  formal  recogni- 
tion to  the  Haitian  government. 

The  Haitian  government,  Nov  30,  signed  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  United  States.  ^  A 
commission,  headed  by  Solon  Menos,  one-time 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afifairs,  planned  to  leave 
within  the  next  few  days  for  Washington.  In 
the  commission  were  Pierre  Hadicourt  and 
Auguste  Magloire.  They  were  to  travel  on 
board  the  transport  Prairie, 

Armed  resistance  to  the  government  of 
President  Sudre  Dartiguenave  and  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  protectorate  was 
abandoned  by  the  revolutionists,  and  on  Nov 
15  Haiti  was  practically  pacified. 

The  establishment  of  peace — ^the  first  the 
country  had  had  in  many  years,  was  re- 
sponsible for  unprecedented  business  activity 
throughout  the  country. 

HALL,  Charles  M. 

It  was  announced  on  Ja  9  at  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  that  Charles  M.  Hall,  head  of  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America,  who  died  D  27  at 
Daytona,  Fla.,  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  a  $5,000,- 
000  estate  to  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

HALL,  James  Knox  Polk. 

James  K.  P.  Hall  of  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  the 
former  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, died  on  Ja  5  aged  70. 

HALL  OF  FAME 

Dr.  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken,  Chancellor 
Emeritus  of  the  New  York  University  and 
Committeeman  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  announced 
Apr  28  the  names  of  those  who  had  accepted 
election  to  fill  the  twenty  vacancies  in  the 
roll  of  One  Hundred  Electors  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  public 
the  preliminary  ballot  containing  the  names 
of  those  to  be  voted  on  in  1915  for  places 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  About  half  of 
the  vacancies  in  the  roll  of  electors  had  been 
caused  by  death,  and  the  remainder  by  the  re- 
tirement from  office  of  Justices  of  the  highest 
State  courts,  who  were  electors  by  virtue  of 
their  official  positions. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  on  new  candi- 
dates was  announced  June  4th.  Of  212  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  public,  seventeen  names 
were  designated  by  the  One  Hundred  Electors 
as  "More  Justly  Famous."  The  Elector^  who 
are  divided  into  seven  divisions,  were  invited 
to  select  seventy  candidates.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  Electors  declined  to  designate  any  of 
the  candidates  as  "More  Justly  I^mous,"  sev- 
eral giving  as  their  reason  that  they  found 
none  of  the  candidates  fit  to  rank  with  those 
already  in  the  Hall. 

The  212  nominees  included  179  men  and  33 
women.  The  following  were  the  seventeen 
selected :     . 

Authors — Francis  Parkman. 
Educators — Mark  Hopkins. 
Women  Teachers— Afice  Freeman  Palmer. 
Preachers  and   Theologians — ^Horace   Bushnell. 
Philanthropists  and  Reformers— None  (Roger  Will- 
iams, the  only  nominee,  failing  of  election). 
Women  Home  and  Social  Workers— None. 
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Scientists — Louis  Agassiz,  Joseph  Henry  and  Benja- 
min Thompson. 

Engineers  and  Architects — None. 

Physicians  and   Surgeon*— None. 

Inventors — None. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors — George  Rogers  Clark,  Na* 
thaniel  Green  and  Thomas  J.  Jackson. 

Missionaries  and  Explorers — None. 

Jurists — Rufus  Choate  and  Thomas  Mclntyre  Coo- 
ley. 

Kulers  and  Statesmen — Samuel  Adams,  Patrick 
Henry^  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Business  Men — None. 

Men  Devoted  to  Fine  Arts— None. 

Women  Devoted  to  Fine  Arts — Charlotte  Saunders 
Cushman. 

Although  each  of  the  seventeen  candidates 
was  indorsed  by  a  particular  division,  their 
election  was  n^t  assured. 


The  final  vote  on  Oct  6  of  the  electors,  on 
the  names  of  those  selected  for  places  in  191 5 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  resulted  as  follows : 

Francis  Parkman,  historian 68  votes. 

Mark  Hopkins,  educator 69  votes. 

Elias  Howe,  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine. 61  votes. 

Joseph  Henry,  scientist 56  votes. 

Charlotte  Cushman,  actress S3  votes. 

Rufus  Choate,  jurist s*  ▼otes. 

Daniel  Boone,  pioneer 52  votes. 

Of  the  150  bronze  tablets  in  panels  to  receive 
inscriptions  of  eminent  citizens  dead  over  10 
years,  only  fifty  so  far  have  been  filled.  In  a 
separate  hall  of  30  panels  provided  for  foreign- 
born  Americans  are  the  names  of  Hamilton, 
Agassiz  and  Paul  Jones,  and  in  the  hall  for 
famous  American  women  are  the  names  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Mary  Lyon,  Frances 
£.  Willard,  Emily  C.  Johnson,  and  Maria 
Mitchell.  Charlotte  Cushman  was  the  first 
member  of  the  theatrical  profession  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

See 

European  war  —  United  States  —  Rela- 
tions WITH — Pro-German  activities — 
Hamburg-American  Steamship  Co. 
trial 

European  war — United  States  —  Rela- 
tions WITH — Pro-German  activities — 
Welland  Canal  case 

HAMMOND,  Winfield  Scott 

Gov.  Winfield  Scott  Hammond  of  Minne- 
sota, died  at  Clinton,  La.,  Dec.  30,  aged  54 
years. 

HANSSEN,  Dr.  Klaus. 

Dr.  Klaus  Hanssen,  Norwegian  physician 
and  leader  of  the  fight  against  tuberculosis, 
died  in  Bergen,  Norway,  Ja  3.  He  was  seven- 
ty-one years  old.  Dr.  Hanssen  was  the  chief 
physician  of  the  Municipal  Hospital  at  Bergen 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Norwegian  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

HARDIE,  James  Keir 

James  Keir  Hardie,  a  Labor  member  in  Par- 
liament and  the  leader  of  the  peace  element  in 
the  British  Socialist  party,  died  in  Glasgow 
Sept  26.    He  was  born  in  1856. 

HARDY,  Joseph  Johnston 

Joseph  Johnston  Hardy,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  at  Lafayette  Colleg:e, 
died  in  Easton,  Pa.,  May  2.    He  was  born  in 

X844. 


HARLAND,  Brig-Gen.  Edward 

Gen.  Harland,  the  Civil  War  veteran  and 
prominent  Connecticut  lawyer,  died  Mar  % 
aged  83. 

HARPER,  John  Wesley 

John  Wesley  Harper,  the  publisher  died  at 
Biddleford  Pool,  Me.,  Aug  14,  aged  84. 

''HARPER,  OLIVE" 

See 

d' Apery,   Mrs.    Helen    Burrell    ["Olive 
Harper/'  pseud.] 

HARRIS,  Gen.  Andrew  Lintner 

Gen.  Andrew  L.  Harris,  former  Governor 
of  Ohio,  member  of  G.  A.  R.,  Loyal  L^on, 
died  Sept  31  at  the  age  of  80. 

HARRIS,  Daniel 

Daniel  Harris,  a  prominent  New  York  labor 
leader,  died  Apr  5,  aged  69. 

HARRISON,  Carter  H. 
See 
Chicago 

HARXFORD^Bank   Merger 

The  merger  of  the  Charter  Oak  and  Phoenix 
National  Banks  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  took  place 
during  the  week  of  Feb  15,  the  Qiarter  Oak 
Bank  being  absorbed  by  the  Phoenix. 

The  Phoenix  is  now  approximately  a  $12,- 
000,000  bank. 

HARTLEY,  Sir  Charles  Augustus 

Sir  Charles  Augustus  Hartley,  the  well- 
known  engineer,  died  in  London,  Feb  22.  Sir 
Charles  was  born  in  1825. 

HARXRANFT,  Rev.  Dr.  Chester  David. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hartranft,  president  emeritus  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  died  on  Dec. 
20,  1914,  in  Wolfenbiitlel,  Germany,  where  he 
was  editor  of  the  Corpus  Schwenkfeldianorwn. 
He  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Harvard  University  received  $100,000  by  the 
will  of  James  J.  Myers,  of  Cambridge.    (Apr.) 

Gifts  of  $155,601  were  announced  by  the 
Harvard  College  Corporation  Oct  4.  The  gifts 
included  one  of  $25,000  from  the  estate  of 
William  Endicott,  of  Boston,  and  another  of 
$23,250  from  the  estate  of  Julia  M.  Mosely, 
also  of  Boston,  both  for  the  work  of  the  Har- 
vard Cancer  Commission.  A  check  for  $80,000^ 
given  by  the  class  of  1890,  in  connection  with 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration,  was 
the  largest  contribution. 

Norbert  Wiener,  19  years  of  age,  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Harvard  College,  Oct  13.  As  a  boy  of  13,  Wie- 
ner received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  Tufts  College.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  awarded  to  him  at  Harvard  in 
1913,  and  for  the  past  two  years  he  had  been 
a  traveling  fellow  of  Harvard  at  Cambridge 
University,  England. 

Gifts  to  Harvard  University,  amountinff  to 
$142,000,  including  one  by  James  J.  Hill  of 
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$125,000,  were  announced,  Oct  27,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  president  and  fellows.  Mr.  Hill's  gift 
will  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  James  J. 
Hill  professorship  of  transportation  recently 
established. 


Charles  Francis  Adams  2d,  treasurer  of 
Harvard,  announced  Dec  2  the  receipt  of 
$109,994.75  in  gifts  to  the  university  during 
19x5.  The  largest  contribution  was  $25,000 
from  Mrs.  Ezra  R.  Thayer.  Seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  to  establish  the  Morrill  Wy- 
man  medical  research  fund  also  was  acknowl- 
edged. 

Since  Harvard  reopened  in  Sept,  |400}000 
in  gifts  had  been  received  by  the  universitv, 
it  was  announced  Dec  29,  the  largest  single 
donation  being  $125,000  from  Tames  J.  Hill, 
the  Western  railroad  man.  This  sum,  with 
an  equivalent  gift  from  J.  P.  Morgan,  How- 
ard Elliott,  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Hill, 
was  to  be  used  to  establish  a  Hill  Chair  in 
Transportation  in  the  Harvard  Business 
School. 

The  Ezra  R.  Thaver  Fellowship  had  been 
established  in  the  Law  School  with  a  gift 
of  $25,000  from  Mrs.  Thayer  in  memorv  of 
her  husband,  who  was  Dean  of  the  school. 
More  than  $iz,ooo  was  contributed  toward 
the  payment  of  "certain  salaries."  Other 
gifts  included  one  of  $6200  for  the  purchase 
of  Van  Dyck  for  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes  gave  $400  for  eight 
elm  trees,  which  she  had  planted  to  repre- 
sent eight  former  students.  Mrs.  John  H. 
Kendall  gave  several  milligrams  of  radium  to 
Collis  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital. 

—Widener  Memorial  Library 

The  ^,000,000  Widener  Memorial  Library, 
erected  in  memory  of  Harry  Elkins  Widener, 
who  sank  with  the  Titanic,  was  dedicated  on 
Harvard's  Commencement  day,  June  24.  Sen- 
ator Henry  Cabot  Lodge  made  the  speech  of 
presentation  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  George  D. 
Widener,  of  Philadelphiji,  and  President  Low- 
ell accepted  the  memorial  for  the  university. 

The  Widener  Memorial  Library  ranks  third 
among  the  libraries  of  this  country  in  the 
number  of  volumes  it  will  accommodate.  Spe- 
cifically intended  to  house  the  rare  collection 
of  books  bequeathed  to  the  university  by  Mr. 
Widener,  the  building  was  planned  on  a  scale 
to  care  for  the  entire  Harvard  Library,  with 
allowance  for  great  enlargement  in  the  num- 
ber of  books.  The  capacity  of  1,900,000  vol- 
umes, with  provision  for  extension  to  hold 
2,300,000^  is  exceeded  in  this  country  only  by 
the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

See  also 
Massachusetts — Red  flag  law 

HARVEY,  CoL  George 

Col.  George  Harvey  left  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York,  on  May  15.  He  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  the  publishing  company  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view, which  he  had  owned  and  edited  for  a 
number  of  years. 


HATTERS'  TRADE 

— Occupational  Diseases 

According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  L.  I.  Harris, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  of 
the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases  of  the 
Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  women  felt-hat  workers, 
chosen  at'  random,  underwent  a  medical  ex- 
amination, and  15  per  cent  were  fotmd  to  have 
advanced  cases  of  mercurial  poison,  7  per  cent 
were  probable  cases  of  moderate  poisoning, 
and  7  per  cent  were  doubtful  cases  in  which 
the  possible  existence  of  mercurial  poison 
could  not  be  excluded. 

The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  carroting 
room,  where  the  pelt  is  placed  on  a  table  and 
rubbed  with  nitrate  of  mercunr  solution  which 
causes  the  shingleliko  formation  of  the  fur 
fibers  to  flare  out,  thus  preparing  the  fibers 
to  become  snarled  and  tangled  into  forming 
felt.  The  carroted  fur  is  placed  on  ovens  in 
drying  rooms  and  the  volatilized  poison  fills 
the  air,  poisoninf^  the  blood,  which  the  air 
should  purify,  poisoning  the  entire  system  of 
the  workers. 

The  first  requirement,  according  to  Dr.  Har- 
ris' recommendations,  was  that  employees 
should  be  warned  repeatedly  of  the  hazard 
which  they  encounter.  The  installation  of 
modern  ventilating  devices  would  do  away 
with  the  hair,  dust,  gases,  fumes  or  vapors  in 
the  air,  and  protective  rubber  gloves  would  do 
much  toward  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
women  who  must  touch  the  mercuralized  fur. 
The  provision  of  facilities  for  proper  washing, 
and  for  taking  lunch  in  safe  surroundings,  was 
emphasized,  while  general  health  instruction 
was  made  compulsory.  This  last  requirement, 
coupled  with  the  first,  would  teach  the  workers 
how  to  protect  themselves.  Warning  against 
the  danger  of  alcohol  which  is  deadly  in  com- 
bination with  mercury  should  be  repeatedly 
given. 

When  all  the  protective  devices  possible  have 
been  installed,  the  Department  of  Health 
would  demand  another  safeguard:  Examina- 
tion periodically  to  be  made  By  &  private  phy- 
sician or  by  the  Occupational  Clinic,  49  Lafay- 
ette Street,  to  detect  early  signs  of  mercuriaJ- 
ism  and  to  give  timely  help  to  check  it. 

HAUSER,  Carl 

Carl  Hauser,  the  German-American  humor- 
ist, died  Apr  14,  aged  68. 

HAWAII. 

On  Dec.  4th  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an- 
nounced the  immediate  resumption  of  work 
on  the  great  naval  drydock  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
begun  in  July  1909.  Owing  to  the  great  hydro- 
static pressure  through  the  porous  coral  reef 
on  which  the  dock  is  built,  the  bottom  heaved 
upward  on  February  17,  1913,  and  work  on  it 
ceased.  New  plans  nave  been  adopted,  and  the 
dock  is  to  be  much  larger  than  originally  de- 
signed. The  new  dimensions  are  iQ2p  feet 
long,  148  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  35  ^t  of 
water  on  the  sills.  The  original  contract 
price  was  $1,760,000.    The  cost  under  the  new 
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contract  will  bring  the  total  to  $4,442,115.    The 
date  set  for  completion  is  July  i,  1918. 
See  also 
Children's  laws 
i m  migration — hawaii 

HAWTHORNE,  Jttlian 
See 
Courts — Procedure 

HAY  FEVER 

Dr.  Seymour  Oppenheimer  and  Dr.  Mark  J. 
Gottlieb,  of  New  York,  announced  in  a  pre- 
liminary report  (Feb  6)  the  cure  of  a  number 
of  persons  suffering  from  hay  fever  by  the 
injection  of  the  extract  of  the  plant  pollen 
responsible  for  the  ailment  in  the  individual 
cases.    Not  all  persons  so  treated  were  cured. 

HAYTI 
See 
Haiti 

HAZELTIKE,  George 

George  Hazeltine,  noted  patent  lawyer  and 
editor  of  New  York,  died,  Sept  9,  at  the  age 
of  86. 

HAZING 

See 
Princeton  University 
Purdue  University 
United  States  Naval  Academy 

HEALTH 

See 
Social  surveys — public  health 

HEARST,  William  Randolph 
See 
Associated  Press—vs.  Hearst,  William 
Randolph 

HEAT 

— Climatic 

Spain 

Several  deaths  were  caused  at  various  points 
in  Spain  by  a  heat  wave  in  Aug  of  unusual 
intensitv.  The  temperature  rose  to  133  degrees 
Fahrenneit  in  the  sun  at  Seville  and  to  108  at 
Madrid. 

HEIDENSTAM,  Vemtr  von 

Verner  von  Heidenstam,  Swedish  man  of 
letters,  and  a  recipient  of  the  Nobel  prize,  was 
bom  in  1859.  As  a  yotmg  man  he  was  com- 
pelled through  ill-health  to  give  up  painting 
(which  he  had  adopted  as  a  profession)  and 
was  ordered  abroad.  When  he  returned  to 
Sweden  he  took  np  his  residence  in  Stock- 
holm and  devoted  himself  to  letters.  His  first 
important  work,  otUed  "Vallfart  och  Vand- 
ringsar,"  was  published  in  1888.  Its  poetical 
merits  were  such  that  the  young  man 
jumped  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of  Swedish 
poets.  This  book  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
book  on  travel  called  "From  the  Col  di  Tenda 
to  Blocksberg,"  and  this  in  turn  by  a  novel 
called  "Endymion,"  published  in  1889. 

Three  years  later  appeared  the  novel  by  which 
his  name  and  literary  style  are  best  known.  It 
is  called  "Hans  Alienus" — a  fantastic,  semi- 
allegorical,  semi-biographical  work.  Its  ap- 
pearance proved  not  only  that  its  author  had 
broken  violently  with  the  spirit  of  contem- 


porary literature  in  Sweden,  but  was  now  at 
the  very  head  of  a  new  school  of  high  intel- 
lectual thought  and  conservative  tendencies. 
Later  books,  following  quickly  and  differing 
greatly  in  their  nature  and  appeal — ^poems, 
novels  and  essays — including  the  famous 
"Charles  XII.  and  His  Wars"  (generally 
known  as  "Karolinerna,"  and  published  in 
1897-98)  in  which  its  author  showed  the  be- 
ginning of  that  interest  in  Swedish  national 
life  and  history  which  has  given  him  such 
popularity  wherever  the  Swedish  language  is 
read  or  spoken,  and  has  probably,  more  than 
anything  else,  brought  him  the  Nobel  prize. 

The  works  of  Heidenstam,  published  since 
"Karolinerna"  appeared,  include  "Tankar  Och 
Techningar"  (1899);  "St.  George  and  the 
Dragon"  (a  collection  of  sketches,  1900) ; 
"The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Holy  Bridget,"  1901 ; 
"Classicism  and  Teutonism,"  1901;  "Folkun- 
gatradet"  (a  Viking  novel,  1905)  ;."Dagar  Och 
Handelser,"  1909;  "Svenskama  Och  Deras 
Hordingar,  1909;  "Proletar-Filosfiens  Up- 
plosning  Och  Fall,"  191 1;  and  "Stridskif- 
ten,"  1912.  Of  these,  the  book  on  "Classicism 
and  Teutonism"  (the  theme  of  which  was  that 
(jermanism  was  fitted  for  a  democracy  and 
classicism  for  an  aristocracy),  and  the  book 
which  treated  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  "prole- 
tariat^ philosophy,"  caused  considerable  stir 
both  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  and  exhibited 
the  author  as  a  political  thinker  of  consider- 
able importance.  To  the  big  public,  however, 
he  is  Imown  as  a  novelist  and  poet,  and  as 
such  maintains  a  very  high  pldce  in  Swedish 
literature. 

HELL  GATE  BRIDGE 

Six  weeks  ahead  of  schedule  on  Oct  i,  the 
mighty  steel  arms  of  the  bridge  spanning  Hdl 
Gate,  on  the  East  River,  New  York  City,  were 
locked  and  the  largest  self-supporting  arch  in 
the  world,  under  erection  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  was  completed.  The  bridge  forms 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  construction  connecting 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  systems.  The  span  of 
the  bridge  is  1016  feet  10  inches.  The  entire 
weight  of  the  loaded  bridge  is  38,000  tons. 
The  load  carried  per  lineal  foot  is  twelve  tons, 
while  the  dead  weight  per  lineal  foot  is  twenty- 
six  tons.  The  bridge  was  designed  and  con- 
structed under  the  charge  of  Gustav  Lindea- 
thal,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000^000. 

HELMETS 

Pending  the  manufacture  of  the  new  steel 
helmets  for  the  French  army,  700,000  steel 
head-shields  had  been  sent  to  the  front  Alig  2. 
This  was  the  only  species  of  armor  that  the 
soldiers  were  permitted  to  use,  as  most  of 
the  cuirasses,  chest  protectors,  head  protectors, 
coats-of-mail  and  bucklers  that  were  offered 
proved  to  be  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  ene- 
my's bullets.  The  head-shield,  however,  as  it 
is  used,  was  recently  proved  by  statistics  to 
have  saved  a  great  many  lives. 

HENNION,  Cilestin 

C^lestin  Hennion,  ex-Prefect  of  Police  of 
Paris,  died  on  Mar  14  at  Havre  of  an  internal 
hemorrhage.    M.  Hennion  resigned  from  tiie 
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prefecture  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks  requested  that 
he  again  be  permitted  to  enter  the  service.  He 
was  appointed  Oct,  1914,  the  representative  of 
the  French  government  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Belgian  government  in  Havre,  with  the 
special  duty  of  looking  after  the  safety  of 
Belgian  officials. 

HEREDITY 

That  a  son  does  not  usually  follow  his 
father's  occupation  is  indicated  by  some  sta- 
tistics of  the  University  of  Illmois,  taken 
from  the  replies  of  3663  students,  of  whom 
28^  are  men  and  2706  undergraduate  men. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  children  of  min- 
isters were  registered  in  engineering,  agri- 
culture, music,  law,  and  library,  and  48  per 
cent  in  literature,  arts,  and  sciences.  Forty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  children  of  physicians 
were  registered  in  engineering,  agriculture, 
law,  music,  and  library,  and  52  per  cent  in 
literature,  arts  and  sciences.  Twelve  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  lawyers  were  engaged  in 
the  study  of  law,  and  35  per  cent  in  literature, 
arts,  and  sciences,  and  53  per  cent  in  other 
departments.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  teachers  were  taking  courses  in  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  music,  library,  and  law, 
and  55  per  cent  in  literature,  arts,  and  sciences 
(probably  many  of  whom  are  preparing  for 
teadiing).  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  architects,  and  the  very  same  number  of 
children  of  engineers  (civil,  mechanical,  and 
electrical)  were  registered  in  engineering,  of 
which  the  department  of  architecture  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  and  38  per  cent 
in  other  departments. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  children  of  commercial 
travelers  were  studying  literature,  arts,  and 
sciences.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  merchants  (unclassified)  were  registered 
in  engineering,  agriculture,  music,  library,  and 
law.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
liquor  dealers  were  registered  in  literature, 
arts,  and  sciences.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  contractors  were  registered  in 
engineering,  34  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
bankers  were  studying  engineering,  and  29 
per  cent  literature,  arts,  and  sciences;  34  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  real  estate  men  were 
registered  in  engineering  and  34  per  cent  in 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  children  whose 
fathers  were  engaged  in  business  (general) 
were  registered  in  literature,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, and  29  per  cent  in  engineering.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  children  of  employees 
(unclassified)  were  registered  in  agriculture, 
and  41  per  cent  in  literature,  arts,  and  sciences. 
Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  children  of  farmers 
were  registered  in  agriculture,  and  33  per 
per  cent  in  literature,  arts,  and  sciences.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  carpenters  were 
registered  in  engineering,  and  31  per  cent  in 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences.  ^  Fifty-six  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  mechanics  were  regris- 
istered  in  engineering,  and  27  P^  cent  in  lit- 
erature, arts,  and  sciences.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  unskilled  laborers  were  regis- 
tered in  engineering,  and  29  per  cent  in  litera- 
ture, arts,  and  sciences. 


HERO  FUND 

See 
Carnegie  Hebo  Fund  Commission 

HERRESHOFF,  John  B. 

John  B.  Herreshoff,  president  ol  the  Her- 
reshoff  Manufacturing  Company,  builders  of 
fast  yachts  and  America  cup  defenders  for 
the  past  22  years,  died  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  July 
20.     Mr.  Herreshoff  was  77  years  of  age. 

HERVIEU,  Paul 

Paul  Hervieu,  dramatist  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  died  in  Paris,  Oct  25.  M. 
Hervieu,  who  was  bom  in  1857,  was  an  officer 
of  the  Le^on  of  Honor.  He  gained  wide 
reputation  in  France  as  the  author  of  many 
successful  plays.  Among  Hervieu's  more  re- 
cent plays  are  "U  Rhfeil/'  "Le  Dedale,"  "Thi- 
roigne  de  Hericourt,*'  "La  Course  au  Flam'- 
beau,"  and  "L'Enigme,"  His  other  produc- 
tions include  "La  Lot  de  f Homme,"  "Lis 
Temailles,"  and  "Les  Paroles  RestenU" 

HEYWOOD,  Major-Gen.  Charles 

Major -(Sen.  Charles  Heywood,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, and  former  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb  26,  aged 
75  years. 

HILLIS,  Rev.  Dr.  NeweU  Dwight 

A  summons  in  a  suit  for  $50,000  for  libel, 
brought  b^  his  nephew,  Percy  D.  Hillis,  of  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  was  served  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  Sept  18.  The  complaint  was  based 
on  an  alleged  interview  with  Dr.  Hillis.  pub- 
lished in  the  Portland  Oregonian,  which  quoted 
him  as  saying  that  he  had  assumed  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  nephews  growing  out  of  timber 
speculations  on  the  Pacific  coast  In  a  speech 
from  the  pulpit.  Sept  19,  Dr.  Hillis  stated  that 
he  regretted  going  into  business,  and  expected 
to  be  able  to  pay  all  his  business  obligations. 

Dr.  Hillis,  the  Brooklyn  clergyman,  Oct  7, 
obtained  a  Supreme  Court  order  for  the  ex- 
amination of  his  former  legal  advisor,  Frank 
I^  Ferguson,  but  on  the  30th  agreed  to  arbi- 
tration. 

Plymouth  Church,  Nov  21,  presented  a  vote 
of  confidence  to  Dr.  Hillis.  In  reply  to  a  for- 
mal complaint  for  the  recovery  of  property 
filed  against  him  by  Dr.  Hillis,  Frank  L.  Fer- 
guson gave  out  long  statements  attacking  Dr. 
Hillis  and  Col.  William  C  Beecher,  Nov  24 
and  27. 

HI66INS,  Rev.  Francis  E. 

The  "lumber  jack"  clergyman.  Rev.  Francis 
£.  Higgins,  who  preached  to  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men  of  the  logging  camps  throughout 
the  country,  died  Ja  4  on  his  old  farm,  near 
Toronto,  Canada.  He  succumbed  to^  an  af- 
fection that  followed  several  operations  on 
his  ear  which  were  the  result  of  his  carrying 
heavy  packs  on  his  shoulders  from  one  logging 
settlement  to  another.  He  was  48  years  of 
age. 

HIKCHLIEFFE,  John 

John  HinchHefFe,  three  times  Mayor  of  Pat- 
erson,  died  Mar  18,  aged  64. 
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HINDU  UNIVERSITY 

Sir  Harcourt  Butler,  the  Education  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  in  India  of  a  Hindu  University, 
where  the  Vedas  and  other  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  will  be  taught  by  orthodox  Brahmans. 
The  Maharajah  of  Benares  contributed  a  large 
tract  of  land  for  a  site  and  other  Hindu  rajas 
promised  initial  and  recurring  sums  of  money. 

HOBART  C0LLX6X 
See 

RoCKEFELLEft  FoUNDAHON — GENERAL  EDU- 
CATION Board 

HOEBER,  Arthur 

Arthur  Hoeber,  painter,  writer,  and  lectur- 
er on  art,  died  Apr  29  at  Nutley,  N.  J.  He 
suffered  an  attack  of  heart  disease  while 
cranking  his  automobile  and  died  shortly  after. 
Mr.  Hoeber  was  born  in  1854. 

HOLBEIN,  Hans 

It  became  known,  May  3,  that  Holbein's  por- 
trait of  Thomas  Cromwdl  had  been  purchased 
b"-  Henry  C.  Frick.  It  was  valued  at  $235,000 
in  the  manifest. 

HOLDER,  Charles  Frederick 

Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  naturalist  and 
author,  died,  Oct  10,  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  at  the 
age  of  64. 

HOLLAND 

June 

As  a  result  of  a .  conference  between  the 
Minister  of  War  and  prominent  manufacturers 
it  was  said  to  have  been  decided  June  28  to 
organize  a  bureau  of  munitions  to  insure  an 
adeauate  supply  of  shells  and  guns  should 
Holland  be  drawn  into  the  war. 

July 

The  new  Dutch  landsturm  bill  was  adopted 
by  the  First  Chamber  July  30  and  became  a 
law.  The  measure  provided  for  an  eventual 
increase  in  the  total  trained  soldiers  of  Hol- 
land, approximately  550,000  officers  and  men 
instead  of  330,000  who  were  then  under  arms. 

October 
Martial    law    in    a    specified    and    partial 
form  was  proclaimed  at  the  Hague  Oct  14. 

The  measure  affected  movements  of  work- 
men employed  in  the  trades  which  provide 
military  supplies.  These  workmen  thereafter 
would  be  compelled  to  obtain  military  permits 
if  they  desire  to  go  to  other  districts.  For- 
eigners were  not  affected  by  the  decree. 


An  orange  book,  issued  by  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment, Oct  31,  recapitulates  official  reports 
on  a  number  of  international  questions  arising 
out  of  the  war. 

The  document  denies  assertions  regarding 
the  alleged  violation  of  Netherlands  territory 
by  the  Germans  while  they  were  proceeding 
through  Belgium  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
which  an  official  investigation  showed  to  be 
baseless. 

The  orange  book  deals  with  the  difficulties 
placed  in  the  way  of  shipping  and  the  British 
action  in  holding  Dutch  vessels.  It  savs  Hol- 
land   has    protested    energetically    whenever 


there  has  been  grotmd  for  protest.  It  ar^es 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  are  acting  simi- 
larly in  this  respect 

The  document  also  protests  against  the  Ger- 
man maritime  prize  regulations  and  the  de- 
struction under  them  of  Dutch  vessels,  which, 
it  says,  is  also  unjustifiable  and  an  infraction 
of  neutral  rights.  Still  another  protest  is  that 
against  impeding  the  Dutch  fisheries  hy  mine 
fields,  while  the  passage  of  belligerent  aircraft 
over  the  lowlands  is  condemned. 

Novewber 

A  dispatch  of  Nov  8  said  that  the  Germans 
were  buying  large  quantities  of  goods,  in- 
cluding food  supplies,  but  most  of  their 
purchases  were  sudi  as  the  Dutch  government 
did  not  allow  to  be  exported. 


The  following  dispatch  was  sent  from  The 
Hague  Nov  11:  "On  the  25th  inst.  a  state  of 
siege  will  be  declared  in  some  of  the  com- 
munes of  North  Holland,^  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  Amsterdam,  especially  between  Zaan- 
dam  and  the  North  Sea  Canal,  and  in  the  com- 
munes of  Mulden,  Misuwar,  Amstel  and  Ouder 
Amstel.  The  decree  will  apply  to  a  portion 
of  Delft,  where  there  are  three  important 
works." 

It  was  stated  that  Prussia  had  inclosed  the 
Dutch  frontier  with  a  triple  line  of  barbed- 
wire  defenses.     Similar  or  more  formidable 
defenses  had  been  erected  on  the  Dutch  side. 
See  also 

European  war — ^Holland 

Parcel  post — ^Holland 

Vatican 

— Finance 

A  bill  appropriating  £7,500,000  ($37,500,000) 
for  extraordinary  war  expenditures  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  of  State  at  The  Hague 
June  29. 


The  new  taxation  bill  laid  before  Parliament 
the  end  of  Nov  brought  the  annual  total  up  to 
approximately  $105,000,000,  or  ^i  per  capita, 
an  increase  of  nearly  $5  per  capita.  The  point 
that  aroused  discussion  eversrwhere  was  the 
tax  on  front  names — for  the  Dutch  are  often 
given  from  four  to  six  front  names. 

^Fisheries 

To  induce  the  people  to  make  a  more  genera! 
use  of  fish  food,  the  Dutch  government 
opened  (Feb  3)  forty  shops  in  the  densely 
populated  quarters  of  Amsterdam.  The  shops 
are  affiliated  with  the  government  central  bu- 
reau for  the  sale  of  fishery  products. 

— Navy 

Fast  cruisers  and  submarines  are  to  form 
the  bulk  of  the  additions  to  the  Dutch  Navy 
in  1916,  according  to  the  naval  budget  adopted 
June  19.  The  Minister  of  Marine  obtained  the 
consent  of  Parliament  to  begin  the  building 
of  two  new  cruisers  and  four  submarines  of 
the  biggest  type  at  once,  while  he  was  au- 
thorized to  purchase  a  number  of  hydro-aero- 
planes. 

The  cruisers  are  to  have  a  speed  of  30  knots, 
and  to  possess  a  steaming  radius  of  ^,000  miles 
at  a  mmimum  speed  of  12  knots.  They  are  to 
displace  6,000  tons,  and  to  cost  $3,600,000  each. 
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and  are  to  be  built  in  Holland  tinder  the  su- 
pervision of  a  foreign  firm.  They  are  to  be 
armed  with  ten  six-inch  quick-firing  guns,  four 
three-inch  semi-automatic  quick-firers  arranged 
for  use  as  anti-airship  weapons,  and  four  ma- 
chine guns.  The  armor  belt  is  to  be  of  three- 
inch  plates,  and  the  decks  also  are  to  be  pro- 
tected all  over,  while  their  bridges  and  ammu- 
nition hoists  are  to  be  reinforced  by  steel. 
Turbine  engines  are  to  be  used,  and  liquid  fuel 
to  be  burned. 

Each  of  the  four  new  submarines  is  to  dis- 
place 800  tons,  and  to  have  six  torpedo  tubes. 

The  cost  of  each  is  estimated  at  $700,000. 

The  new  hydro-aeroplanes  (six  in  number) 
are  to  cost  $8,000  each,  and  are  to  be  purchased 
abroad. 

The  reason  big  battleships  were  not  pro- 
vided for  was  that  in  case  Holland  should  be 
drawn  into  the  war  the  Dutch  fleet  would  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  principle  of  strategical 
defensive,  reinforced  by  an  occasional  offen- 
sive by  the  submarines,  whose  presence  would 
make  the  North  Sea  perilous  for  any  enemy 
warcraft.  The  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  In- 
dies also  could  be  placed  in  an  excellent  state 
of  defense  by  means  of  submarines,  fast 
cruisers,  and  destroyers. 

HOLLAENDER,  GusUv 

It  was  reported  from  Berlin,  Dec  6,  that 
Gustav  Hollaender,  composer  of  music  for  the 
violin  and  piano,  was  dead  He  was  born  in 
Leobschutz,  Upper  Silesia,  Feb  15,  1855,  and 
was  taught  the  violin  by  his  father,  a  phy- 
sician. He  appeared  in  public  when  very 
young.  In  1875  he  became  the  head  violin 
teacher  at  Kullak's  Academy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed royal  chamber  musician.  He  later  be- 
came leader  of  the  Gurzenich  orchestral  con- 
certs and  teacher  at  the  Cologne  Conservato- 
rium.  Hollaender  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Stern  Conservatorium  in  Berlin  in  1894. 
He  made  many  concert  tours  through  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  Belgium. 

HOLMES,  Joseph  Austin 

Joseph  Austin  Holmes,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  died  July  13,  aged 
55. 

••HOLT,  Frank" 

The  public  reception-room  in  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
was  wrecked  just  before  midnight  July  2  by 
an  explosion  caused  by  a  bomb.  No  one  was 
injured.  There  was  only  one  clue,  a  letter 
signed  "R.  Pearce,"  received  by  an  evening 
newspaper,  bearing  a  postmark  timed  before 
the  explosion,  announcing  that  it  would  take 
place.  The  letter  was  a  rambling  argument 
against  exports  of  war  munitions  to  Europe. 

J.  P.  Morgan,  head  of  the  banking  house  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  was  shot  twice  July  3 
at  his  country  home  near  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y., 
by  "Frank  Holt,"  a  former  student  and  instruc- 
tor at  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
not  dangerously  wounded. 

Holt  was  overpowered  by  Mr.  Morgan  and 
the  butler  and  locked  up  in  jail  at  Glen  Cove. 
From  his  cell  he  issued  a  written  statement, 
saying  that  he  had  intended  no  harm  to  Mr. 


Morgan,  but  had  gone  to  Glen  Cove  to  per- 
suade the  banker  to  stop  the  shipment  abroad 
of  munitions  of  war  in  this  country.  He  went 
into  the  Morgan  home,  he  said,  with  a  pistol 
in  his  hand  and  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  his 
pocket,  intending  to  remain  there  till  Mr. 
Morgan  "did  something."  Another  loaded 
pistol  was  found  in  Holt's  pocket  and  more 
dynamite  in  a  suitcase  which  he  had  taken  to 
the  Morgan  house.  He  also  confessed  to 
having  set  the  bomb  that  exploded  in  the  capi- 
tol  at  Washington  and  that  he  had  put  50 
pounds  of  dynamite  on  bodrd  a  ship  which  had 
since  left  port 

Assertions  that  Frank  Holt  and  Erich  Muen- 
ter,  who  disappeared  from  Harvard  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1906,  were  the  same  man, 
were  made  to  a  Chicago  newspaper,  July  4, 
by  an  associate  of  Muenter  during  his  days 
as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Frank  Holt's  trtmk  of  dynamite  was  found 
in  a  room  above  a  Uvery  stable  and  garage 
in  New  York  City.  The  police  found  134 
one-half  pound  sticks  of  dynamite  in  the 
trunk,  which,  including  the  sticks  Holt  use^ 
in  Washington  and  those  fotmd  on  him  whe- 
arrested,  did  not  account  for  the  120  pounr 
he  received  by  about  ^  pounds. 

Holt  tried  to  kill  himself  July  6  in  the  jail 
at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  by  opening  a  vein  in  his 
left  wrist.    The  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

Later  in  the  ni^ht  he  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  from  a  jail  window  to  the  concrete 
floor  of  the  court  vard  about  fifty  feet  below. 
His  brain  was  held  for  examination. 

Proof  that  the  self-styled  "Frank  Holt" 
was  in  reality  Erich  Muenter  was  made  com- 
plete July  7. 

A  bomb  placed  aboard  the  Atlantic  trans- 
port liner  Minnehaha  as  she  lay  at  her  pier 
in  New  York  caused  the .  explosion  and  fire 
at  sea  July  7.  The  steamer  put  in  at  Hal- 
ifax, N.  S.,  for  examination  Julv  9.  The 
explosion  occurred  in  No.  3  hold  and  was 
of  terrific  force,  shaking  the  vessel  from  stem 
to  stern.  Flames  followed  quickly  and  for 
two  days  and  two  nights  the  crew  battled  to 
save  the  ship.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  ofiicers  that  Erich  Muenter,  alias 
"Frank  Holt,"  or  confederates  were  respon- 
sible for  the  explosion  which  occurred  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  7,  the  date  upon  which 
the  dynamiter  predicted  that  some  vessel,  of 
the  name  of  which  he  appeared  uncertain, 
would  be  destroyed.  Muenter's  plans  were 
frustrated  by  the  fact  ^at  his  bomb  was 
placed  with  miscellaneous  freight  forward  and 
so  was  separated  by  stout  bulkheads  from  an 
enormous  cargo  of  ammunition  which  with 
other  inflammable  munitions  of  war  intended 
for  the  Allies,   filled  the  afterholds. 

The  Minnehaha  again  sailed  for  London 
July  II. 

HOME  OWNERSHIP 

In  1910,  according  to  a  1914  Census  Bureau 
report,  there  existed  in  this  country  20,255,555 
homes,  of  which  nearly  one-half  (9,083,711) 
were  owned  by  their  occupants,  and  10,697,895 
were  rented;  in  other  words,  45.8  per  cent 
were  owned  and  54.2  per  cent  rented.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  comments: 


HONDURAS-HORSE 
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'The  total  numOer  of  farm  homes  in  1909 
was  6,1^,610,  and  of  these  3»8a8i33i  were 
owned  (2,575,430  being  owned  free  and  i,- 
230,633  being  mortgaged).  There  were  2,271,- 
231  rented  farm  homes.  The  percentage  of 
farm-owners  slightly  decreased  from  1899  to 
1909,  but  the  other  homes  showed  an  increase. 

"Taking  the  other  homes,  we  find  that  in 
1890  there  were  63.1  per  cent  rented  and  36.9 
per  cent  owned.  During  the  following  ten 
years  (1900)  the  percentage  stood:  Rented, 
63.8  per  cent;  owned,  36.2  per  cent.  The  cen- 
sus of  1910,  however,  showed  a  gain  for 
home-ownership  for  the  ten-year  period,  the 
percentage  being  61.6  per  cent  rented  and  38.4 
per  cent  owned,  and  a  total  owned  of  5»245>- 
380.  The  percentage  of  home-ownership  was 
lowest  at  Boston  and  New  York,  being  17 
per  cent  in  Boston,  and  less  than  12  per  cent 
in  New  York." 

See  also 
Negroes— Home  owning  by 

HONDURAS 

See 
Earthquakes — Honduras 
Locusts — Honduras 

HONORS 

See 
Great  Britain— -King's  birthday  honors^ 

1915 
Great  Britain— New  Year's  honors^ 

1916 

HOOKWORM 

It  was  announced  in  Austin,  Texn  June  26, 
that  the  hook-worm  campaign  which  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  has  carried  on  in 
Texas  for  three  years  would  end  June  30  be- 
cause of  lack  of  appropriations  by  the  State. 
A  number  of  counties  have  helped  the  com- 
mission financially. 


Some  900,000,000  of  the  1,600^000,000  persons 
who  inhabit  the  word  dwell  in  a  hookworm  in- 
fection belt  which  encircles  the  globe  in  a  zone 
about  66  degrees  wide,  extending  from  paral- 
lel 36  degrees  north  to  a  parallel  30  degrees 
south,  according  to  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Part  I  of  which 
was  made  public  Sept  22.  Practically  all  coun- 
tries within  this  zone  are  infected,  sa^  the  re- 
port, and  in  many  of  them  infection  is  so 
grevalent  as  to  affect  a  majority  of  the  in- 
abitants. 

Thus,  of  the  population  of  Colombia  living 
between  sea  level  and  3000  feet  above,  90  per 
cent  are  infected ;  of  the  population  of  British 
Guiana,  50  per  cent  are  infected;  in  Dutch 
Guiana  infection  on  many  plantations  runs  as 
high  as  90  per  cent:  in  Egypt  as  hi^h  as  50 
per  cent  amon^  the  laboring  classes ;  in  many 
Ceylon  plantations  as  high  as  00  per  cent;  as 
high  as  76  per  cent  among  the  farming  popula- 
tions of  the  Yangtse  Valley  in  southern  Qiina, 
and  about  50  per  cent  on  sugar  and  tea  estates 
in  Natal.  Of  <;48,992  rural  Children  microscop- 
ical!^' examined  in  the  Southern  States  of  this 
country,  39  per  cent  were  found  to  be  infected. 

The  work  of  stamping  out  hookworm  dis- 


ease is  being  carried  on  through  the  Internar 
tional  Health  Commission. 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  accepted  the 
invitation  of  eleven  foreign  countries  durins 
the  year  1914  to  co-operate  in  getting  control 
of  the  disease.  Relations  of  confidence  were 
established  between  the  commission  and  gov- 
ernments in  all  these  countries,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  patients  were  treated.  The  work  is 
essentially  educational,  and  its  best  result  is  in 
securing  the  helpful  co-operation  of  the  people 
in  the  work  of  bringing  this  disease  and  all 
other  preventable  diseases  under  control 

HOPS 

Germany 

The  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  of  Germany 
estimates  the  total  hop  production  of  that 
counfay  for  1914  at  51,227,925  pounds— more 
than  double  the  crop  of  1913  (2^,408,455 
pounds).  As  the  use  of  this  crop  is  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  as  millions  of 
the  beer  consumers  are  engaged  in  fighting,  the 
consumption  of  hops  is  chedced  with  the  loss 
of  the  trade  in  beer.  The  prices  have  fallen 
to  range  from  6^  cents  to  20  cents  a  nound, 
at  which  the  crop  is  unremunerative.  Of  late 
vears  the  German  net  export  trade  in  hops 
has  been  rdatively  small.  The  actual  exports 
have  averaged  about  15,000,000  pounds,  and 
the  imports  have  been  about  8,000,000  pounds. 
The  United  States  in  19x3  imported  from  Ger- 
many 2480,175  pounds  of  hops  valued  at  $1,- 
031,250— an  average  of  41^  cents. 

HORN,  Werner,  case 
See 
European  was— Canada— Homt,  Wirnii, 
casb 

HORNEBROOK,  WiUiam  H.  H. 
See 
Siam 

HORSE-RACING 

Directum  I„  1:59,  the  world's  champion 
pacer,  was  sold  by  James  Butler  to  M.  E. 
Sturges,  of  New  York  City,  on  Feb  2,  at  a 
price  said  to  be  not  far  from  $45,ooa 

The  race-track  bill,  permitting  races  and  bet- 
ting under  the  pari-mutual  system,  was  quickly 
passed  by  the  Nevada  Senate,  Feb  3,  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  8. 


A  bill  to  create  a  State  Race  Commission 
and  to  legalize  betting  by  the  pari-mutual  sys- 
tem was  introduced  in  the  Indiana  Senate  on 

Feb  4. 


Directum  I,  champion  pacing  stallion,  estab- 
lished a  new  world's  record  of  i:56fj  for  a 
mile,  paced  without  a  windshield,  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Svracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept  -J. 
In  so  doing  he  lowered  his  own  record  of  1 :5a 

Another  world's  record  was  lowered  when 
Captain  David  Shaw,  of  Qeveland,  drove  Peter 
Mc  in  2  :o6^,  a  new  amateur  mark  for  a  mile 
track. 

The  world's  champion  four-year-old  trotter* 
Peter  Volo,  2:02,  driven  by  Thomas  Murplm 
eaualled  his  own  record,  covering  a  mile  ni 
2:02  flat. 
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Great  Britain 

Walter  Runciman,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  announced,  May  19,  that  the  jockey  dub 
had  complied  with  a  request  by  the  government 
to  stop  racing  in  Great  Britain  after  that  week 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  except  at  New- 
market 


For  the  first  time  in  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years,  Derby  Day,  June  2,  passed  with- 
out the  classic  race  at  Epsom  Downs. 

See  also 
Blue  Cross 

HORSES— War  Exports 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  about  75,000  horses  were 
exported  from  the  United  States  during  four 
of  the  early  months  of  the  war.  On  Jan  i, 
I9i5i  there  were  24,000,000  horses  in  this  coun- 
try. Three  times  £he  number  exported  during 
these  four  months  would  thus  be  less  than  i 
per  cent  of  our  horse  supply.  But  a  small 
percentage  of  the  animals  exported  were 
mares,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  medi- 
ocre animals.  England  and  France  are  the 
heaviest  buyers.  Early  in  the  war  both  de- 
manded light  cavalry  horses,  from  14.3  to  15.1 
hands  hi^h,  but  after  the  early  months  there 
was  an  mcreasing  demand  for  heavy  "gun- 
ners," artillery  animals  weighing  from  1200 
to  1400  pounds.  British  buyers  required  horses 
at  least  five  years  old,  while  the  French  use 
four-year  olds  and  in  emergency  younger 
horses.  The  Department  of  Agriccdture  fore- 
casts a  big  demand  for  horses  after  the  war 
ceases.  According  to  the  best  information 
obtainable,  Russia  had  25,000,000  horses  before 
the  war,  and  it  is  probable  the  only  warring 
country  that  will  not  be  drained  of  horses  after 
the  war.  The  United  States  and  Russia  have 
50  per  cent  of  the  world's  horses,  the  total 
stodc  being  estimated  at  too,ooo,ooo. 

HORTON,  OUver  Harvey 

Ex-Judge  Oliver  H.  Horton  died  of  heart 
disease  in  Chicago,  Feb  7.    He  was  bom  in 

1835. 

HOSIERY  TRADE 

Sec  of  Commerce  Redfield,  Dec  26,  trans- 
mitted to  President  Wilson  the  second  tariff 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce.  This  second  report  dealt  with 
the  growth  and  present  standing  of  the  hosiery 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  was  pre- 
pared in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  Au^  23,  1912. 

The  study  just  completed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  was  made  to 
include  73  establishments,  located  in  16  states. 
Of  these  mills,  55  earned  manufacturing 
profits,  and  18  had  losses.  The  average  man- 
ufacturing profit  on  net  sales  was  6.66  per 
cent,  and  the  average  manufacturing  profit  on 
capital  employed  in  business  was  11.56  per 
cent. 

Since  the  war  started  there  had  been  a 
f^reat  increase  in  the  production  of  hosiery 
m  this  country,  and  that  even  before  the  war 
began  there  had  been  a  steady  increase  of 
about  15  per  cent  annually  for  a  number  of 
years.    One  of  the  most  noticeable  results  of 


the  increased  home  production  was  the  rapid 
decrease  in  imports.  From  1909  to  1915  im- 
ports of  cotton  hosiery  fell  off  from  $6,400,000 
to  ^3,000,000^  or  over  50  per  cent  Recent  sta- 
tistics of  production  in  the  hosiery  industry 
are  not  available,  but  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  industry  may  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  in  1909  the  output  was  valued  at 
near  $69,000,000. 

A  marked  tendency  to  sell  directly  to  re- 
tailers was  pointed  out  in  the  report.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  among  western 
mills.  At  the  time  of  writing,  slightly  more 
than  51  per  cent  of  the  total  net  sales  of  the 
concerns  visited  were  made  through  jobbers, 
about  4  per  cent  through  commission  houses, 
and  45  per  cent  direct  to  retailers.  Less  than 
I  per  cent  were  made  abroad. 

Three  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the 
report  were  taken  up  with  an  exhaustive  study 
of  capital,  profit,  and  turn-over,  cost  and  profit 
b^  establisnments,  and  cost  and  profit  by  spe- 
cified units.  There  were  also  chapters  dealing 
with  cost  accounting,  manufacturing  processes, 
machinery  used  in  the  industry,  working  con- 
ditions, and  suggestions  for  increasing  foreign 
trade. 

The  report,  designated  Miscellaneous  Series 
No.  31,  is  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Washington,  and  by  the  district  and 
co-operative  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  at  a  nominal  price 
of  25  cents  a  copy. 

HOTCHKISS,  Justus  S. 
See 
Yale  University 

HOURS  of  employment 

The  Department  of  Labor,  Sept  24,  made 
public  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  union 
scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  for  ninety* 
three  of  the  principal  trades  in  41  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  country  prevailing  in  liiay, 
1914.  The  trades  include  those  of  the  brew- 
ing and  beer  bottling,  building,  freight  hand- 
ling, stone,  metal,  mill  work  and  printing. 

In  fifteen  trades  there  was  a  reduction  in 
hours  of  labor  between  liiay,  1913,  and  May, 
1914;  77  reported  no  diange,  ana  one  reported 
an  increase. 

See  also 
Eight-hour  day 
Telephone  operators 
Women's  employment  laws 

HOWE,  Brig.-6en.  Walter 

Brig.-Gen.  Walter  Howe,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov  8,  in  his 
seventieth  year. 

HOWLAND,  W.  W. 

See 
Colorado 

HUBBARD,  Elbert 

Elbert  Hubbard,  the  author  and  lecturer, 
went  down  with  the  Lusitania,  May  7,  aged  55. 

HUBBARD,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Hamlin 

General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  a  prominent 
attorney  and  director  in  many  railroads  and 
financial  institutions,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  died  in  New  York  City  May  19.  He  was 
born  in  1838. 
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HUDSON,  Richard 

Dr.  Richard  Hudson,  dean  of  the  faculties 
of  literature,  science  and  arts  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  for  twenty  years,  died,  Feb  22, 
of  pneumonia  in  New  York  City.  He  was  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year. 

HUERTA,  Gen.  Victoriano 

General  Victoriano  Huerta,  former  provi- 
sional president  of  Mexico,  announced,  May  6, 
that  he  intended  to  make  New  York  his  home, 
having  leased  a  house  at  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 

HUGHES,  Justice  Charles  Evans 

The  name  of  Justice  Charles  £.  Hughes,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  filed  in  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Nov  13,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President,  the  petition  bearing 
the  signatures  of  many  of  the  leading  Repub- 
licans of  the  state.  The  petition  was  filed 
without  his  knowledge. 

Justice  Hughes  sent  a  formal  declination, 
Nov  18,  to  Sec.  of  State  Pool,  of  Nebraska, 
who  announced,  Nov  22,  that  he  would  with- 
draw the  name  from  the  primary  ballots. 

HUGO,  Adele 

Adele  Hugo,  the  yotmgest  of  Victor  Hugo's 
four  children,  died  at  her  residence  in  Sures- 
nes,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  Apr  21,  at  the  age  of 
85  years. 

HUMPHREY,  Lyman  Undarwood 

Lyman  U.  Humphror,  twice  governor  of 
Kansas  and  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Humphrey  &  Humphrey,  died,  Sept  12;  at  tha 
age  of  71. 

HUNTER,  Thomas 

Dr.  Thomas  Hunter,  who  retired  in  June, 
1906,  after  being  president  of  Normal  College 
from  the  date  of  its  opening,  a  period  of 
thirty-seven  years,  and  m  whose  honor  the 
name  of  the  college  was  changed  to  Hunter 
College  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  March, 
1914,  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct  14,  five  days 
before  he  would  have  celebrated  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday. 

HUSSEIN,  Kemal,  Sultan. 

Prince  Hussein  Kemal  Pasha  was  proclaimed 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  taking  the  place  of  his 
nephew  the  da>osed  Khedive  Abbas  Hilmi  on 
D  19,  1914.  The  new  Sultan,  who  is  about  60 
^ears  of  age,  has  had  long  experience 
m  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Egypt  and  later  in  Paris. 
At  the  age  of  19  his  father  Khedive 
Ismail  confided  to  him  the  double  portfolio  of 
Instruction  and  Public  Works.  A  year  later 
he  was  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  built  a 
canal  to  carry  fresh  water  to  Suez  and  Is- 
mailia.  The  city  of  Cairo  owes  to  him  the  con- 
struction of  the  dikes  which  protect  it  against 
the  peril  of  inundation.  Prince  Hussein  was 
Minister  of  War  at  the  time  of  the  triumphant 
war  against  Abyssinia  and  he  gained  such 
military  fame  at  that  time  that  Turkey  asked 
for  his  help  when  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  re- 
volted in  1877.  He  also  held  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Marine.  In  1879  be  followed  his 
father  into  exile.  ^  He  returned  to  Es^t  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  his  brother  Tewfik. 

See  also 
Egypt 


HUTTON,  Mrs.  Mary  Arkwright 

Mrs.  Mary  Arkwright  Hutton,  pioneer  of 
the  woman  sufifrage  movement,  died  Oct  6. 

HUYSMANS,  Louis 

The  death  of  Louis  Huysmans,  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  State  and  member  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Brussels,  was  an- 
nounced at  Havre,  France,  Sept  9. 

HYDROAEROPLANES 

See 
Aeronautics — Patents 

HYGIENE.  See  Amekicam  SoaAL  HvGiENk 
AssoaATioN 

HYGIENIC  LABORATORY 
Se^ 
United  States — Pubuc  Health  Sesvicb— 
Hygienic  Laboratoky 
I.  W.  W.  , 

See 
Flynn,  Euzabeth  Gurley 

ICE  CREAM 

Vice-President  £.  L.  Rieck,  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
his  report  at  the  ninth  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Mannfacturert 
of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  Pittoburgh,  Sept  M 
estimated  the  total  annual  output  of  ice  cream 
at  250,000,000  gadlons,  which  means  a  business 
of  $200,000,000.  He  said  that,  with  the  eaccep* 
tion  of  the  automobile  business;,  the  ice  cream 
business  had  grown  faster  than  ai^  other.  Tht 
organization  has  221  members. 

ICELAND 
See 

Earthquakes — ^Iceland 
Prohibition— Iceland 
Woman  suffrage— Iceland 

IDAHO 

On  Feb  4  the  Idaho  House,  by  a  vote  of  3$ 
to  25,  passed  a  bill  to  abolish  the  state  tax  com- 
mission. 

See 

Prisons 

Unemployment 
Workmen's  compensation 
See  also 
Immigration — Anti-auen  labor  legisla- 
tion  ANL  UTIGATION 

Labor  and  labor  classes— Industrial 
workers  of  the  world 

ILLIN6WORXH,  Percy  Holden. 

On  Ja  3,  the  chief  Liberal  whip  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  and  Boer  War  veteran,  died 
at  London,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  age  of  45. 

ILLINOIS 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Canfield,  seventy-four  vears  old, 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Warren,  IlL,  Apr  21  by 
a  majority  of  four  votes.  She  is  the  first  wom- 
an mayor  in  that  state.  Warren's  population 
is  about  1500.  She  will  take  office  May  x. 
See  also 

Prisons 

Prohibition— Ilunois 

Pure  food  laws 

Tipping  legislation 

Woman  suffrajsb 
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IMMIGRATION 

United  States 

Almost  2»500,ooo  foreigners  in  the  United 
States  have  asked  for  citizenship  during  the 
first  eight  and  three-quarter  years  of  Federal 
supervision  of  the  naturalization  law,  accord- 
ing to  an  Aug  report  of  the  Dept  of  Labor. 
Nearly  1,750,000  of  these  have  declared  their 
intention  or  taken  out  their  first  papers.  Some- 
thing over  750,000  have  asked  for  final  papers, 
and  of  these  about  650,000  have  been  admitted 
to  citizenship  during  that  time.  During  the 
same  time  there  have  been  upward  of  85,000 
foreigners  who  have  been  refused  admission 
to  citizenship.  Over  one-half  of  these  have 
been  denied  because  of  mental  and  moral  un- 
fitness. Among  the  approximately  14,000,000 
foreign  alien  residents  1,650,361  are  classed  as 
illiterate. 

See  also 
New  York  City — Population 

—Statistics  of,  for  1914 

Total  immigration  into  the  United  States 
was  680,000  in  1914,  as  against  1,387,318,  1913; 
1,026,360,  1912. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  reports  that 
there  were  admitted  into  this  country  during 
the  month  of  December  20,944  aliens.  Immi- 
gration of  aliens,  for  a  series  of  months,  is 
compared  with  previous  years: 

-.         -  1914.  191J.  i9ta.  19". 

8««™^    «5»W4  95.387  70,315  6t,6a6 

Novonber   j6,J9S  io4»o7i  94*739  61,76s 

October  30^416  135*140  108,300  69,418 

September    ^»i43  130,347  105*011  63,599 

Augut   37*700  ij6,i8o  8j,377  5o*iio 

I«l7   00,377  138,^  78,101  57*737 

!«»•  7i»7»|  I76,a6i  93,425  7«.oi9 

M»7., «07*790  t37*<6jl  113,03s  95*361 

April 119*885  136,571  99,839  98,936 

lureh 9Ji,6si  96,859  9x*io5  81,687 

Febmmnr   46,87s  59*156  45*380  4<,8a6 

Jeauary   44*7o8  46,441  38,453  36,361 

The  war  has  cut  down  European  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  November,  1914,  compared  with  No- 
vember, 1913,  showed  a  decrease  of  75  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  same  month  in  1911, 
75.9  per  cent,  with  November,  191 1,  57.3  per 
cent  During  1914  the  emigration  of  laborers 
exceeded  the  immigration  of  laborers  by  44,778. 
According  to  Bradstreefs:  "Examination  of 
the  statistics  discloses  the  fact  that  arrivals  of 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Germans  continue 
to  surpass  the  numbers  of  such  departing.  In 
fact,  English  immigrants  formed  the  most 
numerous  class  in  November,  5564  arriving, 
while  4410  departed,  making  a  balance  of  11 54. 
The  inflow  of  those  credited  to  the  German 
race  exceeded  the  outflow  bv  2289,  while  1913 
more  Irish  arrived  than  departed,  and  1263 
more  Scotch  came  here  than  left  But  south- 
ern Italians  went  out  to  a  greater  numerical 
extent  than  any  other  class,  the  loss  reaching 
17,810." 

In  marked  contrast  with  previous  years;,  im- 
migration into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
showed  a  relatively  heavy  increase,  while  the 
outflow  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 
was  light 

— Statistics  for  1915 

The  tide  of  emigration  to  the  United  States 
ebbed  to  its  lowest  point  in  more  than  twenty 


years  during  the  fiscal  year  191 5,  according  to 
figures  made  public,  Dec  16,  in  the  third  an- 
nual report  of  Sec.  W.  B.  Wilson,  of  the 
Dept  of  Labor.' 

The  total  number  of  immigrant  aliens,  the 
report  showed,  fell  from  1,218,480  in  the  pre- 
vious year  to  326,700  in  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1915.  All  admitted  arrivals  of  aliens, 
immigrant  and  non-immigrant,  were  only  434- 
244,  as  compared  with  1,403,801  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Departures  of  aliens,  emigrant  and  non- 
emigrant,  likewise  showed  a  notable  decrease. 
For  the  fiscal  year  of  1914  departures  were 
633,805;  for  1915,  384,174.  The  fiscal  year  of 
1915  covers  the  period  of  sailing  home  of  re- 
servists from  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war  until  June  30,  19 15.  During  that  time  the 
emigrant  aliens,  presumably  including  the 
number  sailing  to  join  the  colors  in  Europe, 
were  204,074,  compared  with  303,^38  the  pre^ 
vious  twelve  months.  The  non-emigrant  aliens 
departing  totaled  180,100  for  1915  and  330,^ 
for  1914,  showing  a  net  decrease  for  all  ahen 
departures  of  249,631. 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures,  aliens 
alone  being  considered,  was  only  50^070  in 
191 5.    In  1914  the  excess  was  769,270. 

Of  the  326,700  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to 
the  United  States  in  the  1915  fiscal  year, 
52,982  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age; 
244,472  were  from  14  to  44  years  old,  and 
29,246  were  45  or  over.  Tnose  over  14  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write  numbered  35,057, 
those  able  to  read  but  not  write  were  3^ 
making  the  total  number  of  illiterates  over  14,- 
35*449,  or  13  per  cent 

Deported  aliens  numbered  26,675.  This  in- 
cluded 24,111  excluded  at  ports  and  sent  back 
to  their  country  of  origin,  and  9564  arrested 
and  expelled  from  the  countrv.  Of  those  ex- 
cluded, 2722  were  denied  admission  because 
they  were  contract  laborers. 

Immigrants  admitted  to  the  country  showed 
to  customs  officials  money  in  their  possession 
aggregating  $19,568,000,  an  average  of  $60 
each.  Eadi  of  9&741  immigrants  had  more 
than  $50;  while  133*744  had  less  than  $^0  each. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  claimed  to 
have  paid  their  own  passage  across  the  At- 
lantic; 128,146  said  that  their  passage  had  been 
paid  by  relatives,  and  7697  that  it  had  been 
paid  by  persons  other  than  relatives.  With 
reference  to  exdiisions,  the  report  asserted: 

"Conditions  during  the  past  year  were  so 
abnormal  that  accurate  comparisons  with  pre- 
vious years  are  difficult  Exclusions  in  1913 
amounted  to  1.38  per  cent  of  the  number  ap- 
plying; in  1914  this  was  increased  to  2.3  per 
cent  and  in  1915  the  increase  reached  5.3  per 
cent" 

During  the  year  2722  aliens  were  excluded 
and  65  expelled  as  contract  lat)orers.  The 
figures  for  the  previous  year  were  2793  ex- 
cluded and  51  expelled.  Most  of  the  cases 
of  this  character  arose  on  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders.  By  the  organization  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  of  a  section  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  supervision  of  contract 
labor  work,  the  e£Fectiveness   of  this   work 
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was  increased  and  progress  in  the  enforce* 
ment  of  the  law  was  shown. 

The  two  most  important  cases  arising  dur- 
ing the  year  were  those  of  the  Pigeon  River 
Lumber  Company,  of  northern  Wisconsin,  in 
which  237  aliens  were  alleged  to  have  been 
imported  under  contract,  and  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  Lumber  Company,  in  northern 
New  Hampshire,  in  which  about  1000  were 
alleged  to  nave  been  imported  under  contract 
These  cases  were  still  pending.  In  a  large 
number  of  other  cases  fines  were  collected 
either  by  successftd  suit  or  by  compromise. 

—Anti-alien  labor  legislation  and  litigation 

ArisofM 

A  special  Federal  court  of  three  judges 
held  in  San  Francisco,  Ja  6,  7,  declared  the 
Arizona  anti-alien  employment  act,  which 
was  adopted  as  an  ititiative  measure  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  unconstitutional,  it  being  in  conflict 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  act  provided  that  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  a 
firm  or  individual  should  be  aliens. 

A  substitute  anti-alien  labor  bill,  less  drastic 
than  the  measure  dedared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Federal  Court  sitting  at  San  Francisco  re- 
cently, was  passed  by  the  House  of  the  Arizona 
Legislature,  Feb  9,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  11.  The 
bill  provides,  among  other  things,  that  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  luizardous  occupations  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  English.  The  bill 
was  defeated  in  the  State  Senate  Feb  25. 

The  state  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Mar  4,  from  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  which  held  unconstitutional  the 
Arizona  anti-alien  employment  law. 

Attorney-General  Jones,  of  Arizona,  opened 
the  fight  over  the  constitutionality  ox  the 
Arizona  alien  labor  law  by  filing  a  brief  in 
support  of  the  statute  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept  13.  He  contended 
that  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  na- 
tion demanded  that  only  American  citizens  be 
employed  in  the  copper  mines  of  Arizona. 
The  Arizona  law  makes  it  a  crime  for  an 
employer  of  more  than  five  workmen  to  em- 
ploy less  than  eighty  per  cent  qualified  electors 
or  native-bom  citizens.  The  case  will  be  heard 
by  the  court  in  October,  and,  because  of  the 
international  questions  involved,  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  to  be  decided 
during  the  coming  year.  A  lower  court  held 
it  unconstitutional. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  Nov  i, 
handed  down  an  opinion  holding  the  Arizona 
anti-alien  act  illegal.  The  only  dissent  was 
bv  Justice  McReynolds,  who  differed  only  on 
the  question  of  procedure.  The  opinion  said: 

"It  is  sought  to  justify  this  act  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  state  to  make  reason- 
able classification  in  legislating  to  promote  the 
health,  safety,  morals  and  welfare  of  those 
within  its  jurisdiction.  But  this  admitted  au- 
thority, with  the  broad  range  of  legislative 
that  it  implies,  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  state  to  deny  the  lawful 
inhabitants,  because  of  their  race  or  national- 
ity, the  ordinary  means  of  a  livelihood. 

'It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 


right  to  work  for  a  living  in4he  common  oc- 
cupations of  the  community  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  personal  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment to  secure.  If  this  could  be  refused  solely 
on  the  ground  of  race  or  nationality  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  denial  to  any  person  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  would  be  a 
barren  form  of  words. 

"The  authority  to  control  immigration— to 
admit  or  exclude  aliens — ^is  vested  solely  in  the 
Federal  government  The  assertion  of  an  au- 
thority to  deny  to  aliens  the  opporttmity  of 
earning  a  livelihood  when  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  States  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
assertion  of  the  right  to  deny  them  entrance 
and  abode,  for  in  ordinary  cases  they  cannot 
live  where  they  cannot  work" 

California 

Governor  Johnson,  of  California,  went  on 
record  (Ja  23)  as  opposed  to  any  amendment 
to  the  anti-ahen  land  act  passed  by  the  1913 
Legislature.  He  indicated  that  if  uie  Shartel 
bilC  introduced  in  the  Assembly  the  dav  be- 
fore, eliminating  the  three-year  leasing  clause, 
passed  the  Legislature  it  would  be  vetoed. 

The  California  alien  land  ownership  law 
was  held  constitutional  in  Los  Angeles,  CaL, 
Aug  4,  in  a  decision  by  Judge  Lewis  R.  Works, 
in  which  the  court  decided  that  an  alien  can 
hold  a  mortgage  on  land.  The.  question  of  an 
alien  acquiring  land  under  foreclosure  proceed- 
ing^ was  not  presented  in  the  case  before  the 
court  A  mortgage  on  a  lot  was  given  to 
N.  Oka,  a  Japanese,  as  security  for  a  loan  of 
$i,5oa  Attorneys  for  the  mortgagee  set  np 
a  daim  that  Oka  could  not  hold  a  mortgage^ 
as  it  was  a  loan  on  land  which  might  eventually 
give  him  title  to  the  property.  Judge  Works 
held  that  a  mortgage  was  merely  incidental 
to  a  commercial  transaction,  which  an  alien  is 
permitted  to  make  under  the  law  and  the  Amer- 
ican-Japanese treaty  of  191 1.  The  California 
law  provides  that  anyone  ineligible  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States  shall  not  acquire  land 
in  California.  Judge  Works'  decision  does  not 
pass  upon  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the 
Japanese.  Attorneys  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  alien  acquiring  property  through  fore- 
closure proceedings  would  be  compelled  to  sell 
it  immediately. 

Idaho 

An  anti-alien  land  ownership  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Idaho  House  on  Ja  13.  It  pro- 
hibited land  ownership  in  the  state  by  alien 
persons,  firms  or  associations  except  by  the 
enforcement  of  liens  or  true  inheritance,  in 
which  cases  it  must  be  disposed  of  within  5 
years  or  forfeited.  The  House  passed  the  bill 
Ja  20,  only  2  dissenting  votes  having  been  cast 

New  York  State 

The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  Feb  25, 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  provision 
of  the  labor  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  aliens  on  public  works,  and  forfeiting  con- 
tracts in  cases  in  which  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated. 

The  prevailing  opinion  was  written  bv  Jndge 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  and  concurred  m  by 
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Chief-Justice  Bartlett  and  Judges  Seabury, 
Miller,  Chase,  and  Hogan.  Judge  Frederidc 
Collin  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction 
Company,  which  has  contracts  for  four  sec- 
tions of  the  new  subways  in  New  York  City, 
notified  the  Public  Service  Commission,  Feb 
26,  that  because  of  the  alien  labor  law  decision 
it  would  stop  work  on  Section  7  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  line.  The  Degnon  Contracting 
Company,  which  has  seven  sections  and  em- 
plovs  2400  men,  also  gave  notice  that  it  would 
cease  operations  on  Mar  i,  on  some  of 
them,  in  order  to  reorganize.  Most  of  the  sub- 
way contractors  found  themselves  placed  in 
the  same  position  by  the  sudden  enforcement 
of  the  long-dormant  law. 

By  a  vote  of  4  to  i  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Industries,  Mar  3,  decided  to  re* 
port  favorably  and  without  amendment  the 
Spring  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of  tl.e 
alien  labor  clause  in  the  labor  law.  The  action 
of  the  committee  followed  a  protracted  hear- 
ing, at  which  representatives  of  labor  organi- 
zations, who  opposed  the  bill,  and  contractois 
engaged  in  subway  work  in  New  York  City, 
who  advocated  its  passage,  came  to  a  dash. 
Operation  of  the  New  York  State  alien  labor 
law  was  suspended  Mar  4  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  writs  of  error  were  grranted  for  a 
review  of  the  decision  of  the  State  Court  o^. 
Appeals  which  held  the  law  constitutional. 

Under  an  emergenor  message  from  Gov- 
ernor Whitman,  me  Spring  bill  passed  the 
Senate  Mar  8,  35  to  7;  on  the  9th  it  passed 
the  Assembly  93  to  33,  and  on  the  nth  wait 
signed  by  the  governor.  The  bill  took  effect 
immediately. 

Oregon 

By  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  Oregon 
House  (Feb  2)  defeated  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Chris  Schubel  pro- 
viding that  there  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  a  constitutional  amendment  making  it 
unlawful  for  aliens  to  own  land  in  the  state. 
It  was  argrued  that  the  time  was  inopportune 
to  make  any  legislation  action  which  might  em- 
broil the  United  States  with  any  other  nation. 
After  its  defeat  the  House  killed  another  bill 
by  Schubel  providing  for  submission  to  the 
voters  of  an  amendment  repealing  a  constitu- 
tional provision  giving  white  foreigners  the 
same  rights  with  regard  to  property  as  native- 
born  citizens. 

Hawaii 

Secretary  Garrison,  it  was  announced  on 
Ja  4,  declined  to  interfere  with  the  employment 
of  Japanese  labor  on  contract  work  of  the  War 
Department  at  Schofield  barracks,  Hawaii,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  without  authority  to 
do  so  in  the  absence  of  law  on  the  subject 

— Asiatic  immigration 

Immigration  from  the  Far  East,  as  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  "Hindu  propaganda"  and  immi- 
gation  to  Continental  United  States  from 
awaii  and  the  Philippines,  were  discussed 
at  length  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration,  Mr.  Caminetti, 
made  public  Ja  15.     The  danger  in  Asiatic 


immigration,  the  report  said,  is  "not  be- 
cause it  has  heretofore  been  so  extensive 
in  numbers,  but  because  of  its  pecu- 
liar effect  upon  the  economic  conditions 
and  the  possibilities  of  an  almost  un- 
limited increase  in  volume  if  left  unregulated 
and  unchecked.  Of  immigration  by  way  of  the 
insular  possessions  the  Commissioner  said: 
"It  will  be  observed  that  15,512  aliens  came 
to  continental  from  insular  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years — 10,948  from  Hawaii, 
3f950  from  Puerto  Rico  and  614  from  the 
Philippines — and  that  of  these  10,740  landed  at 
San  Francisco,  3,910  at  New  York  and  631  at 
Seattle."  The  fiscal  year  indicated,  the  report 
stated,  that  immigration  "has  apparently 
reached  the  million  mark  permanentiy."  The 
net  increase  in  population  by  immigration  was 
769,276,  as  against  815,303  in  1913,  and  401,863 
in  1912. 

— Effects  of  war  on 

'^  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  *hc 
United  States,  the  flow  of  immigration  has 
been  turned  back  toward  Europe  l^  the  war, 
and  more  aliens  are  leaving  the  United  States 
than  are  coming. 

Statistics  made  public.  Mar  10,  by  Immigra- 
tion Commissioner  Caminetti  show  that  the 
change  came  in  Dec  1914,  when  the  number 
of  emigrant  aliens  leaving  this  cotmtry  was 
greater  by  2240  than  the  total  of  immigrants 
entering.  In  Jan,  1757  more  departed  than 
entered.  The  departures  for  the  six  months 
from  Aug,  1914,  to  Jan  last,  totaled  18,545 
more  than  the  arrivals,  including  both  emi- 
grant and  non-emigrant  aliens. 

The  heaviest  emigration  was  shown  among 
aliens  from  southern  Italy.  Of  these,  75,629 
more  departed  than  were  admitted  during  the 
seven  months  ended  with  Jan.  This  presum* 
ably  was  due  to  the  calling  of  Italian  reserv- 
ists to  the  colors. 

The  following  table,  issued  by  Commissioner 
Caminetti,  shows  the  total  number  of  aliens 
arriving  and  departing  in  the  six  months' 
period  ending  witii  Jan  i,  1915,  and  Jan  i,  1914* 
together  wi9i  the  principal  countries  from 
which  aliens  came  up  to  the  close  of  1914: 

6  Months  to  Jan.i. 

19x5.  Z9I4- 

Arrive.  Depart  Arrive.  Depart. 

England    x8»434  X3>555  a6,i77  zx,6xo 

Ireland  9,i»»  »t3»4  13,354  >f755 

Scotland    4*03  x  »a64  7>'03  *fi^i 

Wales    8aa  199  'tSoS  278 

All    Britain 32*409  18,542  48,142  I7.488 

Russia    25p507  z6,039  175*836  a5,6so 

France   4*055  6,6ai  7*303  2*6<8 

Germany   7*098  3*oos  23,421  5*399 

Austria     8,754  7*4x3  90*390  xg*o»o 

Hungary    9*169  5*778  77.739  x 8,370 

Roumania    439  261  2,155  257 

Turkey    830  189  i5,922  x*595 

Bulgaria    840  1,404  3*4X5  1,469 

Norway    5*242  1*243  4*42x  x,9ox 

Sweden    4*204  898  8,699  1,369 

Denmark x,8x8  508  8,699  575 

Switzerland    993  509  2,a4X  403 

Belgium     i,S5X  5x5  3*4o8  x,o73 

Netherlands    x,8x7  i,xa7  2,984  708 

Greece     6,066  7.339  9*409  6,544 

lUly     27.4x3  87,xoo  X73,368  56.047 

Spam     x,769  2,508  5*2oa  a,oo5 

Portugal    x,93X  2,299  4*240  1,489 

Commissioner  Caminetti's  figures  show,  fur- 
ther, that  the  total  number  of  aliens  admitted 
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into  the  United  States  for  the  seven  months 
ending  with  Feb  i,  1915,  was  296,578,  and  the 
total  number  of  those  departing  was  297,993, 
which  means  a  net  loss  for  the  seven  months' 
period  specific  of  191 5. 


Immig[ration  to  the  United  States  was  at  its 
lowest  since  1899  during  the  12  months  ended 
July  I,  and  the  net  increase  in  the  foreign 
population  for  the  year  was  less  than  48,000. 
Statistics  issued  at  Washington  in  August 
show  326,700  immigrant  and  107,544  non-immi- 
grant aliens  admitted  during  the  year,  while 
204,074  emigrant  and  180,000  non-emigrant 
aliens  departed.  Admission  was  refused  to 
24,111  aliens.  Italian  immigration  showed  the 
greatest  falling  off,  238,000  fewer  Italians  hav- 
ing arrived  than  during  the  previous  year. 
Other  decreases  were:  Polish,  113,000;  He- 
brew, 121,000 ;  German,  59,000 ;  Russian,  40,000 ; 
Magyar,  40,000;  Croatian  and  Slavonian, 
35,000;  Ruthenian,  33>ooo;  Slovak,  23,000; 
Rumanian,  22,000;  Lithuanian,  19,000;  English, 
13,000;  Scandinavian,  11,000;  Bulgarian,  Serv- 
ian and  Montenegrin,  11,000;  Irish,  10,000; 
Finnish,  9,000;  French  5,500;  Spanish,  5,500; 
Turkish,  2,400. 

— Exclusion 

In  the  annual  report  of  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Caminetti,  made  public  Dec  26 
by  Sec  of  Labor  Wilson,  attention  was  di- 
rected to  difficulties  due  to  the  European  war, 
in  enforcing  the  deportation  of  undesirable 
aliens  because  of  the  prospect,  in  many  cases, 
of  placing  them  in  extreme  hazard  either  on 
the  high  seas  or  after  being  landed  in  a 
foreign  port.  Because  of  this  difficulty  there 
were  left  in  the  United  States  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  1328  foreigners  with  no  right  to 
be  there  and  destined  ultimately  to  deporta- 
tion. 

Urging  the  necessity  for  excluding  aliens 
on  economic  grounds,  the  report  told  of  the 
rejection  of  many  Hindu  and  East  Indian 
laborers  on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely 
to  become  public  charges.  It  also  cited  a  case 
involving  the  right  of  the  government  to  ex- 
clude certain  Russians  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  bound  for  a  locality  in  the  West 
where  it  was  known  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient demand  for  laborers  to  justify  the  belief 
that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves, expressing  the  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  sustain  the  administrative  offi- 
cers. 

The  commissioner  suggested  that  if  there 
were  any  doubt  about  the  letter  of  the  law 
relating  to  persons  admitted  as  natives,  sons 
of  natives,  etc.,  proper  amendments  should 
be  enacted.  The  commissioner  also  asked  an 
appropriation  to  provide  automobiles  for 
patrol  work  along  the  Canadian  border. 

Plans  for  further  development  of  the 
bureau's  employment  bureau  work  were  out- 
lined, one  of  the  new  phases  of  the  pro- 
gramme being  an  effort  to  induce  many  in- 
coming aliens  who  had  been  tillers  of  the  soil 
in  their  own  country  to  go  to  farms  instead 
of  to  congested   industrial  centers. 

An  urgent  plea  for  the  enactment  of  a 
general  immigration  law,  similar  to  the  Bur- 


nett bill  vetoed  by  President  Wilson  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  on  account  of  its 
literacy  test  provision,  conclude  the  commis* 
sioners   recommendations   for  legislation. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Oct  25, 
overruled  two  lower  Federal  courts  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  in  New  York 
in  their  ruling  that,  in  determining  whether  an 
immigrant  was  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  economic  conditions  in  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  which  the  immigrant  desired 
to  go  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
the  case  at  issue,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  action  of  the  immigration  authorities  of 
New  York  in  ordering  the  deportation  of  some 
alien  laborers  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  find  work  in  places  where  they 
wanted  to  proceed  was  illegal. 

The  opinion  was  rendered  by  Justice  Holmes. 
He  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  condition 
of  the  immigrant  himself  and  not  external 
conditions  in  this  country  must  serve  for 
guidance  as  to  the  immigrant's  admissibility. 
The  case  at  issue  involved  some  Russians, 
originally  sixteen  in  number,  who  landed  at 
Ellis  Island.  On  the  ground  that  they  were 
likely  to  become  public  charges  they  were 
ordered  to  be  deported,  and  fourteen  of  them 
actually  were  sent  back  to  Russia.  AH  Ge- 
giow,  who  intended  going  to  Portland,  Ore., 
appealed  in  behalf  of  another  of  the  party  who 
was  to  accompany  him  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Habeas  corpus  proceedings  were  instituted, 
and  the  petition  was  denied  by  two  United 
States  courts. 

—Illiteracy 

Foreign-born  illiterates  in  the  United  States 
— in  the  sense  of  inability  to  read  or  write  at 
all  in  any  language— aggregated  approximately 
2,442,765  on  June  30,  1914*  according  to  a 
Federal  Census  Bureau  bulletin  compiled  by 
Dr.  Winthrop  Talbot.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of 
this  number  of  illiterate  foreij^ers  are  hud- 
dled in  cities  of  the  .Eastern,  Central  and  At- 
lantic States  and  New  England,  as  contrasted 
with  19.6  per  cent  in  the  rural  districts  of 
this  section.  26.64  per  cent,  of  the  11,971,449 
immigrants  admitted  since  1899  were  illiterate. 
Until  1910,  native  white  illiterates  outnumbered 
foreign-born  illiterates.  The  number  of  native 
white  illiterates  has  been  decreasing^  while  the 
foreign-bom  have  beenvmore  rapidly  increasing. 
The  nations  of  northwestern  Europe  have  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  and  nave  sent  us 
illiterate  immigrants  as  follows:  French,  7.0 
per  cent,  10,992  among  I5(),246;  German,  5.3 
per  cent,  46,482  among  866,209;  Dutch  Flem- 
ish, 3.6  per  cent,  3994  among  110,254;  Irish, 
2.5  per  cent,  13,182  among  2Si,a76;  Wehh,  1.8 
per  cent,  461  among  25,^;  Finnish,  1.7  per 
cent,  2925  among  176,20^;  Bohemian,  1.6  per 
cent,  1817  among  111,006;  English,  i.i  per 
cent,  5491  among  526,383;  Scotch,  0.7,  1282 
among  187,4^;  Scandinavian,  0.6  per  cent, 
4T12  among  6(59,784. 

Twenty-five  vears  ago,  56J  per  cent,  of  all 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  came  from 
these  countries.  In  1890,  73.9  per  cent  of  all 
the  foreign-bom  in  this  country  were  from 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
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Denmark.  A  few  thousand  came  annually 
from  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland.  In 
1880,  in  the  United  States,  there  were  7,165,646 
persons  who  had  come  from  these  more  literate 
lands  of  northwestern  Europe;  in  1910  the 
number  had  decreased  to  6,740,40a  In  iGBBa 
in  the  United  States,  there  were  but  230,742 
persons  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
where  illiteracy  is  common;  in  1910  this  num- 
ber had  increased  to  5,048,583.  China  is  one 
of  the  eleven  countries  whose  additions  to  our 
population  since  1899  have  had  a  noticeably  low 
percentage  of  illiteracy,  2352  out  of  28,221,  or 
84  per  cent,  being  unable  to  read  or  write. 
Study  of  illiterate  immigration  since  1899 
shows  that  the  largest  percentage  of  illiteracy 
(63u|  per  cent.)  is  among  the  Portuguese,  who 
numbered  58,C72,  or  0.8  per  cent  of  aU  im- 
migrants over  14  years  of  age.  More  than  half 
of  all  Mexican,  Turkish,  and  Syrian  immi- 
grants are  illiterate.  These  number  92,729,  or 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  illiterates,  1,239,179^  or  20  per  cent, 
come  from  southern  Italy;  52.3  per  cent  are 
illiterate.  Lithuanians  are  53  per  cent  illiter- 
ate, and  have  contributed  I24|p72^  or  2  per  cent. 
The  Ruthenian,  Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  Herzego- 
vinian,  and  East  Indian  are  over  40  per  cent 
illiterate,  and  have  sent  142^34  illiterates,  or 
2.5  per  cent  Polish  are  36.3  per  cent  illiterate, 
and  number  459,272  illiterates,  or  nearly  11  per 
cent,  ranking  in  numbers  next  to  the  south 
Italians.  There  were  143^51  Croatians  and  Slo- 
venian illiterates,  or  ^.6  f;er  cent  Illiteracy, 
33J2  per  cent  Other  immigrants  over  30  per 
cent  illiterate  are  Russians,  Rumanians,  Bul- 
garians, Servians,  Mootenmins,  and  a  few 
Koreans.  This  group  numbers  I78»555,  or  4 
per  cent  Hebrew  immijjants  are  24.6  per 
cent  illiterate,  and  rank  third  in  number,  1,121,- 
I59>  or  94  per  cent  Slovaks  are  22.8  per  cent 
illiterate,  and  number  428^364,  or  3.5  per  cent 
The  Greek  (24.6  per  cent)  follow  closely,  with 
356,363,  or  2.1  per  cent  The  remaining  races 
over  20  per  cent  illiterate  are  Armenians 
(25.2),  47,224,  or  4  per  cent,  and  Japanese 
(22.3  per  cent),  who  have  a  recorded  illiterate 
immigration  of  43f2i8,  or  1.5  per  cent  Africans 
(19.8  per  cent),  concerning  whom  much  has 
been  said  of  late,  number  only  11,129,  or  5  per 
cent.  The  Spanish  (16.5  per  cent)  have  sent 
us  13,184,  or  8  per  cent  The  Magyars,  or  na- 
tives of  Hungarian  plains,  are  a  comparatively 
literate  people.  Out  of  406,271  only  ii.i  per 
cent,  or  45,288,  were  illiterate. 

—Plan  to  relieve  urban  congestion 

A  plan  for  the  expenditure  of  $10,000,000 
of  government  money  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  gov- 
ernment lands,  and  thus  relieving  the  problem 
involved  in  congestion  of  population  in  the 
big  cities,  was  advocated  by  Secretsu-y  of 
Labor  William  B.  Wilson.  Mar  16.  The  money 
was  available  and  onl^r  needed  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  permit  its  use  in  the  way  sug- 
gested. 

The  $10,000,000  was  a  surplus  of  the  fund 
collected  from  payment  of  the  immigrant  head 
tax  required  to  be  paid  to  the  national  govern- 
ment   This  tax  is  $4  for  each  immigrant,  and 


the  amount  mentioned  remained  after  the  ex- 
penses of  the  immigration  service  had  been 
met  It  is  growing  larger  every  year.  Ac- 
cording to^  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  tax 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  transportation  of 
immigrants  to  government  lands  in  community 
groups  and  establishing  them  on  the  lands  un- 
der an  arrangement  by  which  they  will  reftmd 
to  the  government  the  amounts  advanced  as 
soon  as  they  have  begun  to  make  profits. 

—Smith-Burnett  Immigration  bill 

The  Smith-Burnett  Immigration  bill  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  50  to  7  on  Ja  2,  the 
literacy  test  to  which  Pres.  Wilson  objected, 
being  retained.  The  Senate's  Reed  amend- 
ment, excluding  negro  immigrants  and  the 
Lodge  amendment  exempting  Belgian  farmers 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  rejected 
by  the  House  on  Ja  7,  the  first  by  252  to  75, 
the  second  overwhelmingly,  no  record  vote  be- 
ing demanded.  The  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  on  Ja  9  to  eliminate  these  amend- 
ments and  their  report  was  adopted  by  the 
House  on  the  i^th  and  by  the  Senate  on  the 
15th  hy  a  vote  ot  227  to  go.  Pres.  Wilson  held 
a  hearing  on  the  literacy  test  clause  on  Ja  22. 
Mass  meetings  against  the  bill  were  held  in 
various  cities  and  on  the  28th  it  was  vetoed 
by  Pres.  Wilson  because  of  the  literacy  test 
and  denial  of  asylum  to  political  offenders. 
On  the  29th  the  House  G>mmittee  on  Immi- 
gration by  a  vote  of  8  to  3  agreed  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House,  recommending  it  be 
passed  over  the  President's  veto. 

An  attempt  to  pass  the  immigration  bill,  pre- 
scribing a  litera^r  test  for  the  admission  of 
aliens,  over  President  Wilson's  veto,  failed  in 
the  House,  Feb  4,  the  affirmative  vote  lacking 
5  of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Of  399  mem- 
bers present,  261  voted  to  override  die  veto, 
136  voted  to  sustain  the  President  and  two 
answered  "present"  The  final  test  came  at 
the  dose  of  a  day  of  earnest  debate,  in  which 
party  lines  were  temporarily  obliterated. 

See  also 
United  States — ^Tkbasxjky  Deft. — Ovna 
OF   Internal   Revenue — Annual  xe- 

PORT 

IMPEACHMENT 

See 
Dayton,  Akton 

INCINERATION 

An  experiment  was  conducted  by  the  French 
military  authorities  June  16  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  way  of  disposing  of  bodies  in  haste, 
thus  avoiding  the  epidemic  that  it  is  feared 
will  follow  the  leaving  of  vast  numbers  of 
dead  on  the  battlefields.  Directed^  by  Dr. 
Lucien  Dumont,  a  special  commission  filled 
two  trenches  with  coffins  containing  bodies 
drenched  with  colloidal  tar,  covered  them  with 
wood,  and  applied  a  match  at  9 :30  A.  M.  Five 
hours  later  only  ashes  remained  and  no  un- 
pleasant odor  was  noticeable. 

The  proposed  incineration  of  unidentified 
dead  was  attacked  by  the  Catholic  newspapers. 
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INCOME  TAX 

United  States 
Judge  Julius  Mayer  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  Feb  10  Sustained  die  demurrers 
interposed  by  the  Government  against  the  suit 
of  the  Tyee  Realty  Company  of  New  York, 
attacking  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  law.  The  company  which  has  a 
capital  of  $10,000  and  had  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  $275,000,  which  was  reduced  by  $5,000 
on  Oct  7,  19 1 3,  challenged  its  assessment  of 
$70.64.  It  argued  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  have  assessed  it  for  income 
tax  upon  that  part  of  its  income  which  was 
devoted  to  paying  interest  upon  its  mortgage 
indebtedness ;  that  is,  $13,750,  and  should  have 
assisssed  merely  its  net  in'rome  of  $564.26  and 
charged  a  tax  of  $5.65.  The  demurrers  inter- 
posed by  the  Government  were  also  sustained 
in  case  of  Edwin  Thorne,  of  West  Islip,  L.  I., 
suing  Charles  W.  Anderson,  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  for  $345.01. 

— ConstitutionAlity 

John  F.  Dodge  and  Horace  £.  Dodge,  of 
Michigan,  brought  suit  in  equity  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enjoin  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a 
surtax  of  $65,148.36  under  the  income  tax 
law,  imposed  against  them.  This  court  decided 
against  the  complainants,  and  the  case  was 
appealed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
affirmed  the  decision  ^T.  D.  2142),  on  the 
ground  that  equitable  relief  was  not  the  proper 
remedy.  The  complainants  must  pay  the  tax, 
and  then,  if  they  wish,  bring  suit  at  law  for  its 
recovery. 

The  questions  of  constitutionality  raised  by 
the  Dodges  were  not  considered,  the  decision 
resting  wholly  on  questions  of  jurisdiction  and 
procedure. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  as 
applied  to  mining  companies  was  attacked  in 
the  federal  court  at  Boston  Feb  10  b^  John  R. 
Stanton,  a  stockholder  in  the  Baltic  Mining 
Company,  in  an  application  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  company's  officers  from  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law.  Stan- 
ton contended  that  the  law  discriminated  be- 
tween mining  companies  and  corporations  not 
owning  mines  with  respect  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  depreciation  to  be  deducted  in  as- 
certaining the  net  income. 

A  report  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner showed  that  of  the  $41,000,000  which 
the  income  tax  yielded  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jfune  30,  1915  only  $6,439,000  came  from  indi- 
viduals who  had  net  incomes  exceeding  $500,- 
000.  Individuals  whose  net  incomes  exceed 
more  than  $250,000,  but  were  not  more  than 
$500,000,  contributed  $3,324,000.  Persons  with 
net  incomes  exceeding  $100,000,  but  less  than 
$250,000,  paid  $5,943,000  of  the  tax.  Those 
with  net  incomes  exceeding  $75,000,  but  less 
than  $100,000,  contributed  $2,099,000.  From 
those  whose  incomes  exceeded  $50,000,  but 
were  not  more  than  $75,000,  came  $2,496,000. 
Individuals  having  net  incomes  of  $20,000  and 
not  more  than  $50,000  paid  $4,098,000.  The 
normal  income  tax,  that  is.  the  tax  on  all  in- 
comes above  the  amounts  exempted  up  to 
$20,000.  yielded  $16,577,000. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  makes  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  the  income  tax  figures  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1915: 

"The  greatest  changes  shown  in  the  indi- 
vidual tax  returns  were  in  the  New  York 
districts.  In  the  second  district  which  is  the 
Wall  Street  district,  the  collections  increased 
from  $7i950,058  to  $8,206,597,  although  it  had 
been  expected  that  the  insistence  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  on  the  filing  of  returns  in  the 
district  of  residence  would  cause  a  decrease 
there.  In  the  third  New  York  district,  which 
includes  the  main  residential  section  of  Man- 
hattan, collections  increased  from  $2,762,023 
to  $6,019,646,  while  the  first  district,  which 
includes  Long  Island,  jumped  from  $636,040  to 
$9i9i875«  The  fourteenth  district  of  New 
York  (Westchester  to  Albany)  jumped  from 
$444*651  to  $1,132,794,  while  the  entire  State 
registered  a  gain  of  $4,666,970,  the  tax  paid 
last  year  being  $12,522,797  and  that  this  year 

$17,189,767. 

In  the  fifth  New  Jersey  district,  where  many 
wealthy  Wall  Street  men  have  their  country 
homes,  collections  increased  from  $515,650  to 
$1,021,670.  The  Philadelphia  district  showed 
an  increase  from  ^2,012,513  to  ^664,962,  and 
the  Pittsburg  district  jumped  from  $901,767  to 
$i»65i,soi. 

"Boston  came  to  the  front — ^in  fact,  forced 
herself  into  second  place,  passing  both  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago — ^by  increasing  her  pay- 
ment from  $1,505,885  to  $2,683,711,  while  Chi- 
cago found  reason  for  adjusting  the  figures 
from  $1,915,149  to  only  $2,404,581  this  year. 

"The  district  which  includes  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  shows  comparative  figures 
of  $733*627  last  year  and  $1,081,048  this  year. 
Another  big  increase  was  in  the  Maryland  dis- 
trict which  includes  Delaware  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  the  gain  was  from  $833,400 
to  $1,154,546. 

"The  Detroit  district,  where  the  returns  were 
made  before  the  declaration  of  the  Ford  Auto- 
mobile Co.  dividend  of  $48,000,000,  reported 
an  increase  from  $946,766  to  $1,410,813.  The 
only  State  to  report  a  decrease  was  Arkansas, 
which  paid  $42,035  last  year  and  only  $38^177 
this  year. 

— Interpretation  of  the  law 

The  following  synopsis  (T.  D.  2135)  of 
rulings  on  the  income  tax  law  is  given  out  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue: 

Accident  itunranct, — Money  paid  to  the  person  in- 
sured by  an  accident  insurance  policy  on  account  of 
accidents  sustained  is  returnable  as  gross  income  by 
the  insured  person.  The  proceeds  of  accident  tniur- 
ance  policies  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  person  in- 
sured to  the  beneficiaries  is  to  be  treated  like  the 
proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies. 

Administration  of  estates,  expenses  of. — ^Referring 
to  the  difference  between  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion of  estates,  set  forth  as  not  allowable  deductions 
in  T.  D.  2090,  and  the  expenses  itimized  as  allowable 
deductions  on  Form  T041,  revised,  the  dininctiou 
is  sought  to  be  made  between  such  first  expenses  at 
are  properly  chargeable  against  an  estate  as  an  entity, 
and  such  other  expenses  incident  to  administration  as 
may  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  properties  and  the 
details  of  business   management. 

Among  the  former,  T.  D.  2090  cites  court  costs, 
attorneys'  fees,  executors'  commissions,  etc.,  and 
among  the  latter  may  be  cited  the  usual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  carrying  on  a  business,  including 
salaries,  wages,  and  rentals  paid,  and  such  repairs  to 
business  properties  as  do  not  constitute  permanent 
improvement   or  betterments  which  increase  the  value 
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of  the  property  or  estate.  The  former  is  meant  to 
apj>ly  to  expenses  that  reduce  the  estate  in  the  ad> 
ministrator's  hands,  and  the  latter  to  legitimate  ex- 
penses that  reduce  the  income  accruing  to  beneficiaries, 
but  not  th^  estate  itself. 

Agent, — An  agent  having  entire  charge  of  property 
with  authority  t«  effect  and  execute  leases  with  texuints 
entirely  on  his  own  respNonsibility,  and  without  con- 
sulting his  principal,  paying  taxes  and  expenses  and 
all  other  charges  in  connection  with  the  property  out 
of  funds  in  his  hands  from  collection  of  rents,  merely 
turning  over  the  net  proceeds  from  the  property 
periodically  to  his  principal  by  virtue  of  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  a  power  of  attorney,  is  not 
a  fiduciary  within  the  meaning  of  the  income  tax  law. 

Agent  lor  a  nonresident  anen, — ^An  agent,  whether 
an  individual  or  a  corporation,  for  a  nonresident  alien 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  principal  and  should  exMute 
Form  1040.  revised,  for  the  principal  when  the  princi- 
pal is  liable  for  the  Ux  on  income  passing  through 
the  agent's  hands.  As  a  nonresident  alien  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  on  income  derived  from  stocks  and 
bonds  of  domestic  corporations,  no  return  is  required 
to  be  made  by  an  agent  in  such  a  case.  ^See  Aliens, 
nonresident,  income  xrom  mortgages  accruing  to.) 

Compensation. — If  an  employee's  tdtal  compensa- 
tion', salary,  and  bonus  is  fixed,  determined,  and  paid 
to  him  at  one  time,  withholding  should  occur  at  that 
time;  and  both  the  company's  withholding  return  and 
the  employee's  individual  return  of  income  for  the 
year  in  which  the  amount  is  thus  determined  and 
paid  should  take  consideration  of  the  item.  It 
follows  that  where  a  part  of  the  compensation  is  in 
the  form  of  a  salary  payable  monthly,  and  a  part 
in  the  form  of  a  bonus  not  fixed  and  determined  until 
on  or  after  January  i  of  the  year  following  that  in 
which  the  services  were  rendered,  the  two  parts  of  any 
one  year's  compensation  cannot  be  considered  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  of  withholding  the  tax  and 
outing  return;  but  the  fixed  salary  of  one  year  shotdd 
be  considered  together  with  the  bonus  received  on  or 
after  January  i  of  that  year.  Thus,  if  the  services 
were  rendered  in  the  year  191 4  the  employee's  com- 
pensation would  be  liable  to  withholding  whenever 
the  fixed  salary  and  the  bonus  paid  on  or  after  January 
I,  19 14,  amounted  to  $3,000,  subject  to  the  exemption 
claimed  under  the  law.  The  bonus  to  be  paid  on 
or  after  January  i.  loiSi  will  belong  to  the  tax  year 
191 5,  together  with  the  fixed  salary  received  during 

Compensation  for  services  as  trustee. — If  no  de- 
termination was  made  of  the  amount  due  the  trustee 
of  an  estate  as  compensation  for  his  services  over  a 
period  of  years  until  the  trust  was  terminated,  the 
amount  allowed  him  should  be  returned  in  full,  sub* 


Damages. — An  amount  received  as  the  result  of  a 
suit  or  compromise  for  "pain  and  suffering"  is  held 
to  be  such  income  as  would  be  taxable  under  the  pro- 
vision of  law  that  includes  "gains  or  profits  and  in- 
come derived  from  any  source  whatever."  An  amount 
thus  received  would  be,  in  its  nature,  similar  to  an 
amount  paid  to  a  person  insured  by  an  accident  in- 
surance policy  on  account  of  an  accident  sustained. 

Exemption  (paragraph  C). — ^A  husband  who  has  a 
wife  and  children  whom  he  supports,  but  who  is  living 
apart  from  his  wife  under  an  agreement  to  do  so,  there 
being  no  judicial  decree  of  separation,  is  entitled  only 
to  tJSe  specific  exemption  of  $3,000.       ..        .    ^ 

Exemption,  specific,  amounts  of.  allowed  deceased 
husbana  and  wtdow  in  same  tax  year. — In  the  return, 
if  the  amount  of  income  necessitates  one,  the  de- 
cedent's specific  exemption  for  the  entire  year  ($4,000) 
should  be  claimed. 

The  widow  is  required  to  file  a  return  on  Form 
1040,  revised,  in  her  own  behalf  if  her  entire  income 
for  the  calendar  year  during  which  her  husband  died 
amounted  to  $3,000  or  more,  and  should  claim  a 
specific  exemption  cf  $3,000  if  not  in  a  married  status, 
living  with  a  iiusband,  on  December  31  of  that  year. 

Income  of  wife  from  sale  of  special  articles  ts  to 
be  included  in  husband's  return,  when. — Unless  the 
wife  has  a  separate  estate  vhich  rejuires  her  to  file  a 
separate  return  of  income  or  to  join  with  her  husband 
in  a  return  which  shall  set  forth  ner  income  separately, 
a  husband  having  a  taxable  income  of  his  own  should 
include  in  his  return  the  income  accruing  to  the  wife 
from  the  sale  of  special  magazine  articles.  If  neither 
has  a  net  income  of  $3,000  or  more,  but  together  they 
have  an  agsre^te  net  income  exceeding  $4,000.  a 
return  of  the  joint  income  is  required  to  be  filed 
by  either  the  husband  or  wife,  and  the  income  derived 
by  the  wife  as  above  set  forth  should  be  included  in 
such    return.     The   actual   proceeds   coming    into    the 


wife's  possession  during  the  tax  year  constitute  the 
income  to  be  included,  and  not  the  amounts  estimated 
upon  acceptance  prior  to  publication  and  payment. 

Income  tax  as  an  allowable  deduction. — For  the 
purpose  of  claiming  as  allowable  deductions  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  collector  and  the  amounts  with- 
held at  the  source  on  account  of  the  income  tax,  it  is 
•held  that  amounts  of  both  classes  are  paid,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law,  in  the  year  in  which  assess- 
ment is  made  and  the  tax  paid  to  the  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue. 

Information  from  withholding  returns  of  income.^- 
The  income  tax  law  is  specific  and  mandator^f  in  the 
matter  of  safeguarding  from  publicity  the  informal 
tion  acquired  by  reason  of  its  requirements  relative  to 
annual  returns  of  income.  The  law  imposes  the  penalty 
of  "fine,  imprisonment,  dismissal  from  office,  and  for- 
feiture of  right  to  hold  office,  for  making  known  in 
any  manner  not  provided  by  law  the  •  *  *  amount  or 
source  of  income  *  *  *  or  any  particular  thereof 
*  *  *  set  forth  or  disclosed  in  any  income  return  by 
any    person    •    •    *."  • 

The  law  does  not  provide  for  supplying  corporations 
with  a  list  of  their  bondholders  drawn  from  withhold- 
ing returns  of  income. 

Loss. — (i)  A  person  may  have  more  than  one 
business  in  the  sense  of  being  engaged  in  more  than 
one  trade,  and  may  deduct  losses  incurred  in  all  of 
them,  provided  that  in  each  trade  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  he  is  actually  a  dealer,  or  trader,  or 
manufticturer,  or  whatever  the  occupation  may  be. 
Neither  the  investment  by  an  individual  of  money  in 
the  stock  of  a  company  nor  the  employment  by  the 
company  of  his  services  in  any  official  capacity  can 
serve  to  make  the  business  in  which  the  company  was 
ensaged  a  matter  of  his  individual  trade. 

X2)  A  loss  is  none  the  less  actual  because  an  indi- 
vidual can  not  divest  himself  of  the  possession  of 
worthless  stock  by  sale,  but  that  condition  alone  does 
not  give  the  loss  in  question  such  a  character  as 
appears  to  the  department  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  the  income  tax  law. 

Losses  in  trade. — "A  person  not  a  recognized  or 
licensed  dealer  in  stocks  and  bonds  makes  $5,000  profit 
during  the  year  on  a  steck  purchase  and  sale,  and 
makes  a  loss  during  the  same  year  on  a  stock  purchase 
and  sale  of  $4,000.  Is  it  correct  to  return  this  differ- 
ence of  $1,000  an  nins,  or  should  the  entire  $5,000 
be  returned  as  gain?" 

This  office  holds  that  the  profit  of  $5,000  is  in- 
come to  be  included  in  a  return  of  income,  and  that 
the  $4,000  is  not  stich  a  loss  as  may  be  deducted  in 
a  return  of  income,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  in- 
curred "in  trade"  within  the  accepted  definition  of 
that  term. 

Penalty  of  so  per  cent  additional  tax. — ^The  income 
tax  law  is  explicit  and  mandatory  in  its  provisions 
rehitive  to  the  additional  assessment  of  50  per  cent 
of  tiie  tax  otherwise  due,  in  case  of  failure  to  file  a 
return  of  income  within  the  prescribed  time,  and  does 
not  give  discretionary  authority  of  remission  of  this 
additional  tax  to  any  officer  of  the  Government. 

Rental:  Board,  lodging,  or  other  consideration  re* 
eeived  in  lieu  of  cash. — -Board,  lodging,  or  other  con- 
sideration received  in  lieu  of  rental  is  considered  in- 
come equal  in  amount  to  the  indebtedness  in  pay- 
ment of  which  it  is  received,  and  should  be  included 
in  any  return  of  annual  net  income  its  receipient  if 
required  to  render  under  the  provisions  of  the  income 
tax  law. 

Rental:  Permanent  improvements  made  under  con- 
tract  in  addition  to  yearly. — Where  a  tenant  enters 
into  a  contract  under  which  he  agrees  to  pay  a  yearly 
rental  of  a  fi,xed  sum.  and  in  addition  agrees  to  ex- 
pend during  the  rental  period  a  certain  fixed  sum  in 
making  improvements,  or  where  he  agrees  to  erect  a 
building  of  a  certain  size,  quality,  and  style  of  ar- 
chitecture in  addition  to  a  fixed  annual  rental,  the 
amount  expended  in  accordance  with  the  contract  in 
makins  permanent  improvemets,  or  in  the  erection  of 
the  building,  forms  part  of  the  consideration  named  for 
the  rental  of  the  property,  and  the  amount  thus  ex- 
pended actually  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  landlord 
and  is.  in  effect,  an  advance  payment  of  rental  which 
is  held  to  be  income  to  the  landlord  at  the  time  of  its 
expenditure,  and  the  tax  computed  on  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  improvements  should  be  deducted  and 
withheld  by  the  tenant,  subject  to  authorized  exemp- 
tions claimed,  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  bene- 
fits of  such  expenditures  accrued  to  the  landlord,  and 
not  be  proprated  over  the  full  period  of  the  lease 
term. 

Undivided  surplus  of  corporations,  individual  diS' 
tributive  interest  in. — Subdivision  2  of  paragraph  A, 
income  tax  law  of  October  3,  i9i3i  imposes  no  duty 
on  the  taxpayer  to  ascertain  his  distributive  interest 
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in  the  undivided  surplus  of  corporations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  return  of  tne  amount,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  ot  dividends  declared  on  his  stock,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  certified  that, 
in  his  opinion,  such  accumulation  is  unreasonable  for 
the  purooses  of  the  business. 

HrUhholding  aognt.  requirements  of,  on  obligaHont 
other  than  bonds. — ^All  persons  having  the  control  or 
payment  of  annual  income  of  another  person  exceeding 
|3,ooo,  such  income  being  derived  from  fixed  or  de- 
terminable annual  gains—such  as  the  pajrment  of  in- 
terest upon  the  obli^tion  of  individiaals,  salaries,  rents, 
wages,  etc. — shall,  when  the  aggregate  payments  ex- 
ceed $^,000,  withhold  the  normal  tax  ox  z  per  cent 
upon  the  entire  amount  unless  exemption  is  claimed, 
and  then  only  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
emi^tion  so  claimed.  Any  tax  withheld  from  income 
derived  from  this  class  of  obligations  should  be  re- 

Borted  by  the  debtor  or  withholding  agent  on  annual 
St  return.  Form  104^,  which  should  be  filed  with  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  in  which 
*  the  debtor  or  withholding  agent  is  located,  and  all  cer- 
tificates received  during  the  year  should  accompany 
this  return.  When  certificates  have  been  filed  claim- 
ing exemption  to  the  full  extent  of  the  payment  made, 
no  return  is  required;  but  the  certificates  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  proper  collector  of  internal  revenu:. 
The  annual  return,  or  the  certificates,  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  be,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  collector 
of  interxuil  revenue  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  and  not  later  than  ICarch  i  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  amount  withheld,  however,  should 
not  be  forwarded  to  the  collector  until  30  davs  prior 
to  March  x  of  the  year  succeeding  that  in  which  the 
tax  was  withheld. 

IVithholdinp  from  compensation  paid  at  a  per  diem 
rate. — Per  diem  salaries  paid  on  a  straight  basis  of 
compensation  for  services  rendered  are  subject  to 
withnolding  at  the  source,  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion being  fixed  and  periodic.  If,  however,  a  per  diem 
salary  rate  is  padd  and  the  employee  is  required  by 
the  terms  of  his  employment  or  contract  to  pay  there- 
from his  own  travel  or  other  legitimate  expenses 
incident  to  the  business  of  his  employment,  the  in- 
come accruing  to  him  from  the  per  diem  rate  is  not 
subject  to  withholding,  the  amount  not  being  fixed  or 
determinable. 

Dividends.— The  Treasury  Department,  Fd> 
18,  revising  T.  D.  2048  ruled  that 

Cash  dividends  or  their  equivalent  paid  from  the 
net  earnings  or  the  established  surplus  or  undivided 
profits  of  corporations,  joint-stock  companies  or  asso- 
ciations, and  insurance  companies,  it  declared  and 
paid  on  or  after  Mar  z,  19x3,  constitute  taxable 
income  in  the  hands  of  sharefaoldert  or  beneficiaries 
when  received,  and  should  be  returned  when  the 
total  net  income  of  any  individual  is  in  excess  of 
$30,000,  inclusive  of  such  dividends,  and  the  addi- 
tional tax  should  be  paid  thereon  as  on  income  for 
the  year  in  which  such  dividends  were  received, 
without  regard  to  the  period  in  which  the  profits  or 
surplus  were  earned  or  the  period  during  which  they 
were  carried  as  surplus  or  undivided  profits  in  the 
treasury  or  on  the  books  of  the  corporations,  etc 

Stock  dividends  issued  as  a  bona  fide  and  perma- 
nent increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  corporations,  etc. 
without  intent  to  evade  the  imposition  of  the  personal 
income  tax,  are  held  to  represent  capital,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  subject  to  the  income  tax  as  gains,  profits, 
and  income  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholder. 

If,  however,  the  dividend  stock  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  corporation  for  cash  or  is  equivalent, 
or  if  the  assets  of  the  corporation  in  any  manner 
should  be  distributed  by  means  of  the  stock  dividend, 
the  amount  realixed  will  be  considered  income  for 
the  year  when  so  converted  or  received,  and  will  be 
returned  as  income  by  the  corporation  or  individual 
receiving  the  same.  .    .       ^  .     . 

T.  D.  2048  of  November  is,  19x4,  is  hereby  waived, 
and  all  ruling  or  parts  of  rulings  heretofore  made 
which  are  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  revoked. 
(T.  D.  S163.) 


The  Treasury  Department  July  14  an- 
nounced another  ruling  on  the  income  tax 
to  dear  up  certain  points  in  doubt  as  de- 
ductions of  bad  debts  from  incomes  before 
assessments  were  made.  The  ruling  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Debts  arising  from  unpaid  wages,  salaries,  rents, 
and   items  of   similar   taxable   income   due   and   pay- 


able on  and  after  March  x,  xpxs.  will  not  be  allowed 
as  general  deductions  under  Paragraph  B  of  the 
income  tax  law,  unless  the  income  which  they  r^- 
resent  has  been  included  in  a  return  of  gross  in- 
come for  the  year  in  which  the  deduction  as  a  bad 
debt  is  sought  to  be  made,  or  in  a  previous  year, 
and  the  debts  themselves  have  been  actually  ascerw 
tained  to  be  worthless  and  charged  off. 

"All  debts  representing  amounts  that  became  dua 
and  payable  prior  to  March  x,  X9X3>  >tnd  not  asccr< 
tained  to  be  worthless  prior  to  that  date,  whether 
representing  income  or  a  return  of  capital,  are  held 
to  be  allowable  deductions^  under  Paragraph  B  of 
the  law.  in  a  return  of  income  for  the  year  in 
which  they  are  actually  ascertained  to  be  worthless 
and  are  charged  off." 

According  to  a  regulation  issued  July  28  any 
part  of  a  trust  withheld  is  subject  to  normal 
and  additional  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  Fiduciary 
The  rule  applies  to  guardians,  executors,  re- 
ceivers, agents  and  conservators. 

European  refugees  were  especially  con- 
cerned in  an  income  tax  regulation  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Sept 
24.  Like  all  aliens  residing  temporarily  in  the 
United  States,  they  will  not  be  allowed  the 
exemptions  given  citizens  and  resident  aliens 
under  the  income  tax  law,  but  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  I  per  cent  on  all  net  incomes. 
Aliens  who  can  show  an  intention  of  becom- 
ing permanent  residents  will  be  allowed  the 
usual  exemptions.  Treasury  officials  said  the 
ruling  was  designed  to  tax  actors,  singers  and 
other  persons  who  come  to  this  country  for  a 
few  months  only,  but  who  hitherto  had  daimed 
exemption  as  resident  aliens. 

See  also 
United  States  Treasury  Dept. — Internal 
Revenue 

— Receipts  for  1914 

The  federal  income  tax  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  '14  yielded:  from  corporations  $32,- 
456,6^67;  from  individuals  (10  mos.),  $26,- 
253.534:85;  in  all,  $60,710,197.52  (Sec.  Treasury 
Ann.  Rep.  D.  9,  '14).  44  persons  reported  m- 
comes  of  $1,000,000* or  over;  91  between  $500,* 
000  and  $1,000,000;  44  between  $400,000  and 
$500,000;  84  between  $300,000  and  $400,000;  94 
between  $250,000  and  $300,000;  145  between 
$200,000  and  $250,000;  311  between  $150,000 
and  $200,000;  785  between  $100,000  and  $150,- 
000;  988  between  $75>ooo  and  $100,000;  2,618 
between  $^o,ooo  nd  $75,ooo ;  2,427  between  $40,- 
000  and  $50,000;  4,553  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000;  4,164  between  $25,000  and  $30,000; 
6,817  between  $20,000  and  $25,000;  II.977  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $20,000;  26,818  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000;  101,718  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000:  114,484  between  $3f333-33  and  $5,- 
000;  70,420  between  $2500  and  $3.333-33- 
These  latter  figures,  showing  permitted  de- 
ductions for  ten  months,  represent  incomes  of 
$3000  or  $4000  per  year.  Returns  for  1914  in- 
comes must  be  made  on  new  forms  obtainable 
from  local  collector  of  internal  revenue  pre- 
vious to  March  i,  '15.  Wisconsin  and  Virginia 
also  collect  income  taxes  and  several  other 
states  provide  for  income  taxes  though  prac- 
tically these  are  not  enforced.  The  Wisconsin 
graded  income  state  tax,  averaging  t  9-10  per 
cent.,  yielded  $1,427,923.13  from  60,860  tax- 
payers; Virginia  collected  last  year  approxi- 
mately $200,000  from  state  income  tax.    (For 
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State  income  taxes  see  K.  K.  Kennan's  "Income 
Taxation,"  or  D.  O.  Kinsman's  monograph  on 
the  subject,  published  by  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.) 

Complete  preliminary  estimates  from  all  in- 
ternal revenue  collection  districts,  received  at 
the  Treasury  Department  Apr  26  indicated  that 
the  individual  and  corporation  income  tax  in 
191 5  will  not  only  come  up  to  the  original  esti- 
mates of  $80,000,000,  but  probably  will  exceed 
that  sum.  The  $80,000,000  will  become  due  at 
the  end  of  June. 

— Receipts  for  19x5 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  a  total 
of  $79,828,675  was  collected  under  the  in- 
come tax  law,  of  which  $38,817,273  was  in 
corporation  and  $41,011,402  was  in  individual 
income  tax.  According  to  a  statement  issued 
July  5  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  New  York,  popularly  known  as 
Wall  Street,  produced  the  largest  return,  a 
total  of  $15,216,191,  of  which  $7,009,594  was 
corporation  and  $8,206,597  was  individual  tax. 

The  returns  from  the  more  important  in- 
ternal  revenue  districts  were  as   follows: 

Corporation  IndiTidual 

Districts—                              income  tax.  income  tax. 

First    Illinots    $2,617,383.31  $2,^07,581.70 

Third    Masaachuaetts    ....  1,852,430.27  2,083,711.67 

Firat   Michigan    1^)94,868.72  1,410,813.78 

Minneaota    1,202,228.17  582,097.82 

Fifth    New    Jeraey    1,148,230.90  1,021,670.75 

Firat  New  York  403,402.92  919,875.04 

Second    New    Yorli 7*009,594.20  8,206,597.34 

Third   New   York 1,360,763.86  6,0x9,646.83 

Fourteenth  New  York  ....     406,135.99  i>X3>f794.$3 

Twenty^first  New  York....      3x2,193.23  29^,691.41 

Twenty-eight  New  York  ..      666,908.20  81 6,x 62.62 

Eighteenth   Ohio    1,424,677.10  743fXoo.ss 

First  Pennaylyania  2,262^73.08  1,664,961.02 

Ninth   Pennsylvania    983.17  187,327.00 

Twelfth  Pennsylyania  ....      334i9i6.83  241,540.99 

Twenty-third   PennsylTania  1,757,792. 13  x,65x,5oi.i2 

Sec.  McAdoo,  Dec  23,  approved  a  new  rul- 
ing in  regard  to  taxable  incomes  as  follows: 

"Cash  dividends  or  their  equivalent  paid  from 
the  net  earnings  or  the  establiahed  aurpiua  or  un- 
divided profits  of  corporations,  joint  stock  com- 
Stnies  or  associations,  and  insurance  companiea,  if 
eclared  and  paid  on  or  after  March  x,  X9i^,  con- 
stitute taxable  income  in  the  hands  of  shareholders 
or  beneficiariea  when  received,  and  should  be  re- 
turned when  the  total  net  income  of  anv  individual 
is  in  excess  of  $20,000,  inclusive  of  sncn  dividends, 
and  the  additional  tax  ahould  be  p«id  thereon  as  on 
income  for  the  year  in  which  such  dividends  were 
received,  without  regard  to  the  period  in  which  the 
profits  or  surplus  were  earned  or  the  period  during 
which  they  were  carried  as  surplus  or  undivided 
profits  in  the  treasury  or  on  the  books  of  the  cor- 
porations. 

''Stock  dividends  paid  from  the  net  eaminga  or 
the  established  surplus  or  undivided  profits  of  cor- 
porations, joint  stock  companiea  or  associatioxis,  and 
insurance  companies,  are  held  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  cash,  and  to  constitute  taxable  income  under  the 
same  conditions  as   cash   dividends." 


Counsel  for  Union  Padiic  stockholders  and 
others  filed  a  brief  in  the  Suijreme  Court,  Sept 
31,  attacking  as  unconstitutional  the  income 
tax  provisions  of  the  Underwood-Simons 
tariff  law.  The  attorneys  contended  that  while 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment  empowered  Congress 
to  impose  a  tax  ''on  incomes  from  whatever 
sonrce  derived,"  the  framers  of  the  law  had 
stretched  it  to  cover  many  taxes  other  than 
on  income.    It  was  asserted,  too,  that  there 


was  no  constittttional  authority  for  taxing  a 
specific  class  of  persons — ^unmarried  mei^— 
more  than  others  or  for  the  super  tax  im- 
posed on  men  with  incomes  of  over  $20^000. 

INDIA 

The  Indian  National  Congress  at  Bombay 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  Dec  31,  de- 
manding self-government  Speaking  before 
the  congress  while  the  resolution  was  under 
discussion,  the  Hon.  Baba  Surendranth  Ban- 
ner] ee  declared  the  demand  would  not  cause 
agitation  troublesome  to  the  home  govern- 
ment "India's  devotion  to  the  throne  dur- 
ing the  war  has  been  unsurpassed,"  he  said. 
See  also 

GoKHALE,  Gopat  Krishna 

Hindu  University 

Indigo 

Tea 

— Finance 

Sir  W.  S.  Meyer,  the  Finance  Minister,  pre- 
sented the  annual  financial  statement  to  the 
Legislative  Council  Mar  2.  He  announced  a 
deficit  of  £2,750,000  for  the  current  year,  and 
budgeted  for  a  deficit  of  a  like  amount  in  the 
coming  twelve  months.  These  resulted  from 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  railways  and  customs 
receipts.  No  additional  taxation  was  proposed, 
as  the  deficits  were  due  to  temporary  and 
special  causes,  and  India's  unproductive  dd>t 
is  very  smalL  In  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
the  war.  Sir  William  said  that  the  withdrawals 
from  post  office  savings  banks  had  been  £7,- 
000,000;  but  the  bank  rate  had  only  been  6 
per  cent.  Imports  from  August  to  December 
showed  a  decrease  of  £17,000,000,  equal  to  32 
per  cent,  and  exports  showed  a  decline  of 
£27,000,000,  or  42  oer  cent  India's  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  war,  in  respect  to  pay 
and  diarges  for  troops  in  the  field,  was  likely 
to  amount  to  £2,000,000  in  the  current  year 
and  £4,750,000  in  the  coming  twelve  months. 
He  proposed  to  reduce  the  railway  expendi- 
ture programme  to  £8,000,000,  but  maintained 
the  full  standard  of  irrigation,  and  to  provide 
only  £267,000  for  new  Delhi 

Subject  to  necessary  reservations,  it  was 
proposed  to  finance  uie  coming  year  with 
funds  as  follows: 


(a)  From  balance,  £4,500,000. 
(b) 


Borrowing  in  India,  £3,000,000. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  borrowing  £6,- 
500,000  either  direct  or  through  the  agency  of 
companies  working  the  state  lines. 

(d)  From  finance  insurance  a  grant  of 
£500,000. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  renew  the  seven 
million  pounds  of  India  bills  raised  in  the  cur- 
rent official  year,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  £7,000,000  from  the  gold  stand- 
ard reserve. 

The  budget  was  well  received,  and  was 
considered  to  show  the  remarkable  strength 
of  India's  resources. 

India's  contribution  to  the  war  for  the  finan- 
cial year  beginning  April  i,  1915.  will  be  £47.- 
500,000  ($237,500,000),  according  to  the  budget 
statement  delivered  by  Sir  William  S.  Meyer, 
financial  secretary,  before  the  Indian  Council, 
Mar.  3.     For  the  current  year,  the  financial 
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secretary  added,  the  contribution  would  be 
£2,000,000  ($10,000,000). 

The  secretary  announced  a  deficit  of  £2,750,- 
000  ($i3»750,ooo)  for  the  current  financial  year, 
and  estimated  a  similar  deficit  for  the  coming 
year.  This  shortage,  he  said,  had  been  due 
to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  railway  and  cu.'$- 
toms  receipts.  He  proposed  no  additional 
taxation  to  meet  these  deficits,  attributing 
them  to  special  causes. 

Sir  Reginald  Henry  Craddock,  a  member  of 
the  Viceroy's  Council,  made  the  declaration 
that  it  was  necessarsr  to  arm  the  military 
authorities  with  special  powers  to  act  in 
emergencies  and  nip  in  the  bud  any  and  all 
manifestations  of  lawlessness.  This  statement 
was  made  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Defense  of  India  bill  in  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  Mar  19.  He  alluded  to  the 
''campaign  engineered  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America,  whence  some  deluded  men  had  re- 
turned during  the  past  few  months  with  their 
minds  poisoned  and  had  conunitted  acts  of 
violence  in  Bengal."  Seditious  activity  was 
breaking  out  afresh.  Sir  Reginald  declared; 
but  the  looting  in  the  Western  Punjab  was 
largely  due  to  economic  causes  and  racial  con- 
flicts between  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 
The  danger,  he  said,  was  serious  only  if  not 
checked  promptly. 

The  budget  estimates  of  India  for  1915-16 

give  the  following  figures: 

BUDGET  191S-16. 
Imperial      Provincial  Total 

Revenue   £49»655>ooo    £30*694,000  £8o,347>ooo 

Expenditure!    ...  54,425,000      3z»755>ooo  84,180,000 

Deficit    £2,770^000      £1,063,000      £3f833tOOo 

This  budget  is  based,  as  was  the  British 
budget,  on  the  assumption  that  the  war  will 
continue  throughout  the  current  financial  year. 
The  Provincial  Governments  are  to  be  permit- 
ted to  draw  on  their  balances  to  the  extent 
of  ii,ooo,ooo,  and  an  Imperial  deficit  of  £2,- 
800,000  is  expected.  Fortunately  the  Govern- 
ment see  their  way  to  financing  the  year  with- 
out imposing  any  additional  taxation,  which 
would  add  to  the  burden  already  imposed  bv 
the  war  on  the  taxpayer  in  the  shape  of  high 
food  prices.  On  the  expenditure  side  there 
are  several  interesting  features.  As  regards 
the  military  cost  of  the  war,  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment is  only  to  bear  "that  portion  of  total 
expenditure  incurred  on  the  expeditionary 
forces  dispatched  from  this  country  which  she 
would  have  had  to  defray  had  they  remained 
in  India  under  peace  conditions."  This  means 
that  India's  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
the  Indian  expeditionary  forces  is  £1,900,000 
for  1914-15  and  £4800,000  for  1915-16,  Con- 
siderable saving  is  to  be  effected  on  special 
grants  for  education  and  sanitation,  and  irri- 
gation, and  also  in  capital  outlay.  Capital 
expenditure  on  railways  is  to  be  £8,000,000  in 
place  of  £12,000,000,  while  the  expenditure  on 
the  New  Delhi  is  reduced  by  one-half.  In- 
cluding these  proposed  disbursements,  capital 
obligations  for  the  current  year  will  amount 
to  £14^  millions,  which  will  be  reduced  to 
£9^  millions  by  drawing  on  cash  balances 
and  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund.    The  Finance 


Member  proposes  to  meet  this  deficit  by  a  i3 
million  (4]^  crores)  rupee  loan  in  India,  and 
by  £6^  millions  fresh  borrowing  in  England. 
In  addition  there  remains  £14  million  of  tem- 
porary debt  to  be  considered.  [London  Econ^ 
omist,] 

.  The  India  Office  announced,  Aug  19,  that 
the  war  had  converted  the  surplus  of  £i,2£;6»sao 
($6,282,500)  for  1914-1915  into  a  deficit  of 
£2,787 J800  ($i3»9^o,ooo).  The  budget  for  1915- 
1916,  it  was  estunated,  would  create  a  deficit 
of  £2,957,100  ($14,785,500). 

— Murder  and  manslaughter 

It  became  known  Feb  3  that  the  judge  at 
Firozpur,  in  the  Punjab,  had  sentenced  to 
death  seven  Sikhs  who  had  been  convicted  of 
killing  two  police  officials  at  C^dcutta  October 
1914  in  the  rioting  which  followed  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  Komagata  Maru  at  that  port 
from  Vancouver. 

The  Hindus  were  the  men  who  for  several 
months  resisted  the  Canadian  government's 
order  of  deportation,  but  who  finally  were 
compelled  to  return  from  Vancouver  to  India 
on  the  same  steamer  which  brought  them  out 
The  rioting  in  Calcutta  was  suppressed  by 
troops  who  fired  on  the  Sikhs. 

—Revolt  in  Punjab 

The  following  official  statement  was  issued 
Mar  31:  'Ten  thousand  tribesmen,  composed 
mainl]^  of  Zadraus,  collected  with  a  view  to 
attadong  Tochi,  near  the  Miranshah  post, 
(jovemment  troops  under  Brig.-(jeneral  raoe 
engaged  the  natives  at  dawn  on  the  26tli,  re- 
pulsing them  completely,  killing  200  and 
wounding  300.  A  subsequent  reconnoissance 
showed  no  trace  of  the  band." 

The  trouble  in  India  occurred  on  the  north- 
western frontier.  The  Tochi  is  a  river  which 
rises  in  Afghanistan  and  flows  in  an  easterly 
direction  into  the  Punjab,  where  it  joins  the 
river  Kurem.  When  the  Turks  declared  a  holy 
war  the  statement  was  made  that  this  course 
would  bring  about  uprisings  in  India,  and  dur- 
ing the  previous  months  diere  had  been  vari- 
ous reports,  some  of  them  evidently  from  (Ger- 
man sources,  tending  to  show  that  unrest  in 
India  was  increasing. 


The  full  story  of  a  carefully  planned  effort 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  British  India, 
hatched,  it  is  said,  in  California,  was  reported 
to  have  been  revealed  in  court  proceedings 
under  the  new  defense  of  India  act  at  Lahore, 
May  15.  Eighty-one  persons  are  named  in 
the  indictment,  charged  with  "conspiracy  to 
wage  war  against  his  majesty  and  to  over- 
throw by  force  the  lawful  government  of 
India." 

The  attempt  at  revolution  was  launched,  ac- 
cording to  the  witnesses,  at  a  meeting  of  5,000 
or  6,000  East  Indians  at  Sacramento  in  Au- 
gust, 19 14.  "It  was  thought,"  declared  one  wit- 
ness who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  "that 
as  a  great  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe  and 
troops  from  India  were  serving  in  this  war 
it  was  a  good  chance  for  East  Indians  to  de- 
mand their  rights,  and,  if  necessary,  to  use 
force."    The  witness  was  one  of  a  party  of 
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seventy  Indians  who  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Aug  29  for  Hong  Kong  en  route  for 
India. 

Har  Day  all  a  former  Oxford  student,  who 
lived  for  many  years  in  San  Francisco  and 
is  said  to  be  now  in  Switzerland,  was  men- 
tioned in  the  testimony.  One  of  the  accused, 
who  turned  state's  evidence,  testified  that  he 
was  working  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  with  other  Indians,  and  that  Har 
Dayal,  at  their  suggestion,  came  to  St  John 
and  lectured  in  various  places  to  his  fellow 
Indians  on  "Liberty  and  Equality,"  and  col- 
lected money  to  start  a  revolutionary  paper 
called  the  Gadhr. 

Following  the  arrival  at  Hong  Kong  of  the 
party  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
Aug  29,  Indians  went  to  various  ports  of  the 
Far  East  with  a  view  to  seditious  propa- 
ganda. They  were  active  among  the  Indian 
Sepoys  stationed  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the^  in- 
stigated the  nearly  successful  mutiny  at  Smga- 
pore  on  Feb  15.  The  leaders  obtained  consid- 
erable assistance,  it  was  testified,  from  Ger- 
man sources. 

Th^  witnesses  gave  details  of  the  activity 
of  the  ringleaders  after  reaching  the  Punjab 
and*  of  efforts  to  seduce  the  Indian  troops  in 
Lahore,  Umballa,  Meerut  and  other  canton- 
ments. A  general  rising  in  the  Punjab,  the 
united  provinces  and  the  northwest  frontier 
province  was  fixed  for  Feb  21,  one  of  its 
features  being  an  attack  on  the  Lahore  can- 
tonment arsenal.  Emissaries  were  sent  in  all 
directions  a  week  in  advance,  but  on  Feb  19 
suspicion  fell  on  one  Kirpal  Singh,  who  had 
arranged  to  go  and  excite  the  troops  at  Main 
Mir.  The  conspirators  were  surrounded  at  a 
house  in  Lahore  and  the  plot  was  frustrated. 

INDIANA. 

A  law  requiring  a  lobbyist  to  register  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  setting  forth  the  char- 
acter of  his  employment  and  name  of  his  em- 
ployer, was  recommended  by  Governor  Ral- 
ston in  his  inaugural  address,  Ja  7.  An  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  board  to  deal  with 
labor  disputes,  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
and  laws  regulating  women's  work  were  also 
urged. 
See  also 

Children s's  laws — Indiana 
Eugenic    marriage   laws — Indiana 
Horse-racing  press  associations 
Primary  legislation — Indiana 
Prohibition — Indiana 
Woman    suffrage — Indiana 
Workmen's  compensation — Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  were  in- 
dicted by  the  Marion  County  Grand  Jury  at 
Indianapolis  on  June  22d  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  felonies,  such  as  are  defined 
by  the  election  laws  of  the  State  and  the  laws 
against  bribery  and  blackmail.  Thomas  Tag- 
gart.  Democratic  National  Committeeman  for 
Indiana;  Joseph  E.  Bell,  Mayor  of  Indianap- 
olis; Samuel  V.  Perrott,  Chief  of  Police,  and 
Robert  W.  Metzger,  Republican  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Safety,  were  among  the  first 


to  acknowledge  service  in  the  case  and  give 
surety.  Among  those  indicted  was  Don  M. 
Roberts,  former  Mayor  of  Terre  Haute,  in 
the  Federal  Penitentiary  as  a  result  of  his 
conviction  in  the  Terre  Haute  election  fraud 
case. 

The  indictments  created  a  sensation.  While 
it  had  been  rumored  for  some  time  that  a 
number  of  men  were  to  be  indicted  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  investigation  of  the  previous  elec- 
tion, it  was  not  thought  men  so  high  in  politi- 
cal councils  would  be  included.  Members  of 
the  Democratic,  Republican,  and  Progressive 
Parties  were  among  those  indicted. 

The  indictments,  which  were  in  forty-eight 
counts,  charged  that  the  conspiracy  began  prior 
to  the  primary  of  May  5,  1814,  and  extended 
through  the  election  of  Nov  3i  1914.  They 
diarged  illegal  voting,  intimidation,  false  reg- 
istration, padding  the  talley  sheets,  stuffing  the 
ballot  boxes,  illegal  manipulation  of  voting  ma- 
chines, blackmailing  of  saloonkeepers  and  re- 
sort owners,  bribes  and  vote-buving. 

Seven  of  the  132  men  charged  with  election 
frauds  perpetrated  in  1914  pleaded  guilty  when 
arranged  m  Criminal  Court  in  Indianapolis, 
July  7.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  others,  in- 
cluding Thomas  Taggart  Democratic  National 
Committeeman ;  Joseph  E.  Bell,  Mayor  of  Ind- 
ianapolis, and  Samuel  Perrott,  chief  of  police, 
asked  for  a  change  of  venue.  Of  the  other  de- 
fendants some  were  in  prison,  some  sick,  one 
dead,  others  had  not  been  arrested  and  three 
were  not  ready  for  trial.  The  men  who  plead- 
ed guilty  were  Nelson  Hughes,  political  work- 
er; Robert  Board,  political  worker;  Charles 
Gibbs,  election  official;  John  W.  Lee,  election 
official;  Earl  Qifford,  political  worker;  Ed- 
ward O'Leary,  political  worker,  and  Bernard 
Rickleman,  political  worker.  Rickleman  was 
indicted  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  go  to 
Terre  Haute  and  vote  illegally  at  the  election. 
Rickleman,  Lee,  Board  and  Gibbs  were  re- 
leased on  their  own  recognisance  by  Judge 
Collins  until  they  should  be  called  in  for  sen- 
tence. Qifford  was  serving  a  term  in  the 
workhouse  and  Hughes  was  in  the  county  jail. 
Judge  Collins  told  those  who  had  asked  for  a 
change  of  venue  that  he  would  select  five  mem- 
bers from  the  Marion  County  Bar,  from  which 
list  one  would  be  chosen  to  try  the  cases. 

Mayor  Joseph  £.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  was 
acquitted,  Oct  13,  of  conspiracy  in  connection 
with  the  county  primary  of  May,  1914,  and  the 
l^eneral  election  in  Nov  of  the  same  year.  The 
jury  which  returned  the  verdict  was  out  less 
than  two  hours.  It  was  composed  of  six  Re- 
publicans, three  Democrats,  a  Socialist,  Pro- 
gressive and  Prohibitionist. 

Charges  against  105  of  the  remaining  118 
defendants  in  the  Marion  County  election 
conspiracy  cases  were  dismissed  by  Special 
Judge  W.  G.  Eichorn  on  the  motion  of  Prose- 
cutor A.  J.  Rucker  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec 
II.  The  Prosecutor  said  that  in  view  of  the 
showing  made  in  the  trial  of  Mayor  Joseph 
E.  Bell  on  the  conspiracy  charges  he  did  not 
believe  the  state  had  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  going  to  trial  with  the  105  cases. 

See  also 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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INDIANS 
See  also 
Archaeology — Canada 

— ^Appropriation  bill 

After  the  Senate,  which  had  once  rejected 
the  Indian  billi  had  reversed  its  action 
and  passed  it,  the  House  refused  to  agree, 
and  a  joint  resolution  extending  current  ap^ 
propriations  for  another  year  was  allowed  to 
stand,  Mar  4. 

—Crow  Indian  Reservation 

The  belated  publication  on  Ja  i  of  the  report 
of  extended  hearings  before  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Commission  on  Indian  Matters  brought 
to  light  a  shocking  state  of  affairs  on  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation,  in  Southern  Mon- 
tana. The  publication  of  the  report  was  the 
subject  of  bitter  controversy  within  the  con^- 
mission,  and  the  record  indicates  that  the 
minutes  of  the  hearings  have  been  modified, 
eliminating  certain  disclosures  of  a  particularly 
distressing  character.  The  record  shows  that 
although  the  Crow  Indians  of  that  reservation 
had  $900,000  in  bank  to  their  credit,  there  was 
actual  want  on  the  range,  several  of  the  In- 
dians dying  of  starvation.  At  the  same  time 
their  accustomed  annuity  was  withheld,  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  being  used  for  irrigation  proj- 
ects. As  to  these  irrigation  projects  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Indians  get  little,  if  any, 
benefit  from  them,  and  that  the  full  cost  of 
maintenance  comes  out  of  the  Indian  funds, 
while  white  settlers  along  the  ditdi  pay  noth- 
ing. These  irrigated  lands  are  passing  alto- 
gether out  of  Indian  control.  Cato  Sells, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
made  a  statement  on  Ja  10  in  response  to  these 
allegations.  He  said  that  the  testimony  taken 
bv  the  joint  Congressional  Commission  related 
aumost  entirely  to  occurrences  under  former 
administrations  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Abuses 
found  to  exist,  he  asserted,  were  being  cor- 
rected as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  statements 
that  the  tribes  are  in  a  starvin|^  condition,  that 
they  are  bein^  deprived  of  their  land,  and  that 
they  pay  for  irrigation  projects  of  which  white 
men  get  the  benefit  he  declared  were  without 
foundation. 

— Ethnolo|[y 

The  Indian  Bureau  gave  out  on  Ja  25  an  ar- 
ticle by  Arthur  C.  Parker,  Archaeologist  and 
Ethnologist  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  which  the  recent  assertion  of 
Cato  Sells,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  that  the  North  American  In- 
dian was  not  a  Mongolian  was  sustained.  Mr. 
Parker  in  his  article  sa^s :  "There  were  native 
Indians,  American  Indians,  in  America  thou- 
sands of  years  before  there  were  such  races  as 

the  Chinese  or  Tartars,  Manchus  or  Turan- 

*       If 
lans. 

— ^Piute  uprising 

A  posse  of  20  started  from  Denver,  Colo^ 
Feb  17  to  capture  Tse-Ne-Gat  and  a  band  of 
Ute  braves.  They  were  joined  by  another 
force,  from  Salt  Lake  Gty.  Tse-Ne-Gat  was 
indicted  by  the  federal  Grand  Jury  October 
1914  for  the  murder  of  Juan  Chacon,  a  Mexi- 
can, on  the  Ute  reservation.    He  resisted  ar- 


rest and  succeeded  in  escaping.  Then  he  gath- 
ered together  a  band  of  Ute  braves  and  took 
to  the  hills.  He  is  known  also  as  Everett 
Hatch. 

Under  the  leadesship  of  "Old  Polk,"*  father 
of  the  Indian  whose  capture  is  sought,  a  band 
of  fifty  or  more  armed  Piutes  were  reported 
to  have  gathered  to  aid  Tse-Ne-Gat 

In  a  battle  outside  of  Bluff,  Utah,  on  Feb 
31^  two  Indians  were  killed,  and^  six  taken 
pnsoners.  One  white  man  lost  his  life  and 
two  were  wounded. 

The  Indians  and  the  posse,  after  three  days 
of  fighting,  were  quiet  Feb  23  in  their  respect- 
ive positions.  Reinforcements  summoned  hj 
the  marshal  arrived  during  the  day.  Five 
Indians  and  one  white  man  had  been  Idlled  to 
date.  On  the  24th  Tse-Ne-Gat  had  escaped 
from  his  intrenchment 

Commissioner  Sells  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
forwarded  instructions  Feb  26  to  employ  all 
possible  means  to  induct  hostile  Piutes  to  sur- 
render to  avoid  the  loss  of  more  lives. 

Sixty  Piutes  who  had  left  the  Navajo  reser- 
vation agreed  to  return. 

The  Piute  uprising  in  Utah  was  ended 
Mar  20,  when  Brig.-Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott  re- 
turned to  Bluff  with  Chief  Old  Polk,  TfriNe- 
Gat,  Chief  Posey,  and  Posey's  oldest  boy. 
The  capture  of  the  ringleaders  by  the  United 
States  army  officer  and  his  small  personal 
escort  accomplished  the  peaceable  settlement 
of  the  rebellion. 

The  trial  of  Tse-Nc-Gat  was  begun  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  in  Federal  Court.  He  was  acquitted 
July  IS. 

INDIGO 

The  final  general  memorandum  on  the  In- 
dian indigo  crop  for  the  season  1914-15  ii 
based  upon  reports  received  from  six  pro- 
vinces, which  contain  practically  the  wnole 
area  under  indigo  in  British  India. 

1914-1S  ^  ,  1913-14  ^ 

Acres.         Cwtt.        Acres.         Cwt«. 

Bihar   ft   Orisss. 38,500  SiSoo  63,100  7»ooo 

Madras    54*5oo  13.600  S5>dOO  1 1,500 

Punjab    jo,90o  3»ioo  aa,400  3>Soo 

Un.    Provinces.. xa,300  i.soo  34,400  '  3»ooo 
Bombay  and  Sind 
(including     na- 
tive States)    . .  4taoo  1,000  6,aoo  i»70o 
Bengal 1,300  aoo  i,soo  100 

Total   i3i>700        94,900       179,600        j6,8oo 

In  addition  to  the  area  for  which  particu- 
lars are  given  above,  an  average  area  of  some 
200  acres  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  grown 
in  Upper  Burma.  An  addition  of  approxi- 
mately 0.1  per  cent  should  be  made  on  this 
account  to  the  estimated  yield  stated  above. 

See  also 
Cheat  Britain — Dyes 

INDO-CHINA. 

Ernest  Roume,  former  Governor-General  of 
the  French  provinces  in  East  Africa,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  General  of  Indo-China  on 
Ja  23  by  the  French  Cabinet 

INDUSTRIAL  POISONING 

See 
Rubber  tilade 
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INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE 
WORLD 

See 
Flynn,  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Labor  and  laboring  classes — Industrial 
workers  of  the  world 

INDUSTRIES 

— Accidents 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Labor  issued  in  June 
as  Bulletin  157  a  report  on  Industrial  Accident 
Statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

The  number  of  fatal  industrial  accidents 
per  year  among  American  wage  earners,  in- 
cluding both  sexes,  may  be  conservatively  es- 
timated at  25^000,  and  the  number  of  injuries 
involving  a  disability  of  more  than  four  weeks, 
using  the  ratio  of  Austrian  experience,  at  ap- 
proximated 700,000. 

The  industries  which  contribute  the  ^jeaX- 
est  number  of  fatal  accidents  are  railroad 
employments  and  agricultural  pursuits,  each 
group  being  responsible  for  approximately 
4,200  fatalities  each  year.  G)al  mining  con- 
tributes more  than  2,000,  and  building  and  con- 
struction work  nearly  1,900.  General  manu- 
facturing, while  employing  large  numbers,  pro- 
duces only  about  1,800  fatal  accidents.  When 
the  fatality  rates  are  considered,  metal  min- 
ing ranks  as  the  most  hazardous,  with  a  rate 
of  4.0  per  1,000,  coal  mining  coming  next  with 
a  rate  of  3.5  and  fisheries  and  navigation  fol- 
lowing with  a  rate  of  3.0  per  1,000.  Manufac- 
turing industries  as  a  whole  rank  lowest,  with 
a  rate  of  0.25  per  1,000,  but  the  fact  should 
not  be  overiooked  that  this  low  average  rate 
covers  manufacturing  ^oups  varying  widely 
in  hazard,  including  on  the  one  hand,  boiler 
making  and  the  various  departments  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  in  some  of  which 
fatality  rates  as  high  as  those  in  metal  and 
coal  mining  have  prevailed,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  textile  and  clothing  industries,  in 
some  of  which  the  risk  of  fatal  accident  is 
practically  negligible. 

These  estimates  are  derived  from  the  best 
sources  available.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  no  entirely  complete  and  trustworthy  in- 
dustrial accident  statistics  for  even  a  single 
important  industry  in  the  United  States.  This 
lade  of  statistics  is  due  to  the  absence  of  any 
uniform  requirements  in  the  various  States 
as  to  the  reports  of  industrial  accidents. 

Workmen's  compensation  legislation  will 
necessarily  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  reported 
number  of  accidents,  particularly  those  of  a 
less  serious  character,  involving  a  compara- 
tively short  incapacity  for  work,  but  compensa- 
tion legislation  may  also  be  expected  to  bring 
about  notable  reductions  in  the  actual  num- 
bers of  accidents,  for  wherever  aggressive  ac- 
cident prevention  work  has  been  undertaken 
it  has  been  found  that  great  reductions  in  the 
number  of  accidents  have  been  effected,  often 
exceeding  a  saving  of  one-half.  A  large  part 
of  tile  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  and 
discussion  of  the  recent  accident  statistics  of 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Wis* 
consin,  with  reference  to  the  industries  in 
which  industrial  accidents  are  most  numerous, 


the  duration  of  the  accident  disabilities,  the 
nature  of  injuries,  and  especially  to  the  causes 
of  the  accidents.  Much  more  briefly  the  acci- 
dent  experience   of   Great   Britain,   Norway, 
Austria  and  Germany  is  drawn  upon  in  the 
effort  to  analyze  the  principal  features  of  the 
industrial  accident  problem.  Statistics  of  in- 
dustrial diseases  are  also  included,  but  official 
information  in  this  country  is  limited  to  the 
cases   whch   have  been   reported   under   the 
New  York  State  law. 
See  also 
Accidents — Industrial  from  power  ma- 
chinery 

INFANT  MORTALITY 

The  first  report  of  its  study  of  infant  mor- 
tality was  made  public  Feb  2  by  the  federal 
children's  bureau.  It  is  based  on  conditions 
found  by  tiie  bureau's  investigators  in  John- 
ston, Pa. 

While  it  carefully  avoids  conclusions,  the 
report  points  out  that  in  the  poorest  sections 
of  Johnstown  the  death  rate  was  271  per 
thousand  babies,  or  more  than  five  times  uiat 
in  the  best  residential  sections  of  the  city. 

Babies  whose  fathers  earned  $10  a  week  or 
less,  the  report  says,  died  at  the  rate  of  256 
per  thousand,  while  those  whose  fathers  earn- 
ed ^5  or  more  a  week  died  at  the  rate  of  84 
per  thousand 

Only  46.6  babies  per  thousand  died  under 
one  year  of  age  when  breast-fed  for  at  least 
three  months,  as  against  165.8  per  thousand 
who  died  when  fed  with  artificial  foods. 

When  mothers  were  employed  a  large  part 
of  the  time  in  heavy  work  babies  died  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

New  York  State 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  infant  deaths 
in  New  York  state  during  the  year  1914  from 
137  to  112  per  thousand  births  is  one  of  the 
advances  recorded  by  the  annual  report  of  Dr. 
Hermann  M.  Biggs,  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  transmitted  to  Gov.  Whitman  Apr  11. 
The  report  covered  the  first  year  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  public  health  law  adopted  in  1913. 

The  division  of  child  hjrgiene  showed  a  sav- 
ing of  over  1400  infant  lives  through  educating 
mothers  in  the  care  and^  feeding  of  their  chil- 
dren, arousing  communities  to  the  necessity  for 
welfare  work  and  to  the  fact  that  a  high  infant 
mortality  is  unnecessary. 

INFECTION 

See 
Bubonic    plague  —  Infection    carriers — 

Fl-EAS 

Bubonic   plague  —  Infection    carriers — 
Rats 

INITIALS,  Use  of 

Use  of  initials  in  business  affairs,  even  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  instefad  of  full  names, 
was  approved  June  i  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  a  decision  of 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  that  it  was  not  a 
satisfactory  conmliance  with  the  bankruptcy 
law  for  George  F.  Kreitlin,  of  Indianapolis,  to 
register  as  one  of  his  creditors  **€.  Ftrget" 
rather  than  ''Charles  Ferger.**  The  court  also 
held  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  bankrupt  to 
give  street  addresses  of  creditors. 
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INLAND  NAVIGATION 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
Bulletin  74,  reviews  the  inland  boat  service  of 
the  United  States  with  reference  particularly 
to  freight  rates  on  farm  products. 

The  investi^tions  show  that  river  traffic  is 
now  generally  local  with  very  few  long  runs, 
and  few  fast  steamers. 

The  longest  runs  are  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, the  longest  of  all  being  from  Cincinnati 
down  the  Ohio  and  on  to  Memphis,  a  distance 
of  749  miles,  and  with  346  landings — ^an  aver- 
age of  about  2  miles  apart.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  this  trip  is  108  hours,  and  the  through 
freight  rate,  $20  per  ton — 043  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  on  small  shipments. 

On  only  25  of  the  102  freight  routes  investi- 
gated was  the  average  speed  over  10  miles  per 
hour,  and  on  37  it  was  less  than  6  miles  per 
hour.  The  rates  (on  farm  products)  amount- 
ed to  from  0.9  of  I  per  cent,  of  its  value  for 
cotton,  to  15  per  cent,  of  its  value  for  wheat 

INOUYE,  Marquis  Kaoru 

Marquis  Kaoru  Inouye,  one  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen  of  Japan,  died  in  Tokio,  Sept  i,  of 
nephritis,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

He  was  bom  in  the  Yamagruchi  Province 
of  Japan,  and  became  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1885,  when  50  years  old.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  relinquishing  this  port- 
folio to  become  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  in 
1892.  In  1894  he  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Korea.  He  had  been  created  a  Knij^ht  of 
the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
by  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

The  death  of  Marquis  Kaoru  Inouye  leaves 
surviving  only  three  members  of  the  powerful 
group  of  "Genro,"  or  Elder  Statesmen,  whose 
work  and  influence  have  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  upbuilding  of  modern  Japan.  The 
Elder  Statesmen  remaining  are  Princes  Ya- 
magata  and  Oyama  and  Marquis  Matsukata. 

INSANITY. 

New  York  State 

The  maintenance  of  the  33,357  insane  persons 
confined  in  the  fourteen  state  asvlums  of 
New  York  State  during  1914  cost  $6,729,126, 
of  which  $2,637,399  was  paid  in  wages  to  the 
6250  employees  of  these  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission, submitted  to  the  Legislature  Ja  29. 
During  the  year  6269  new  cases  of  insanity 
developed  and  required  commitment.  About 
27  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  these  institutions 
are  defective  aliens,  neither  residents  of  New 
York  State  nor  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  commission  recommended  a  bond  issue  of 
$15,000,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  construct- 
ing new  buildings  to  relieve  crowded  conditions 
in  the  asylums.  Up  to  191^  the  average  annual 
appropriation  for  new  buildings  was  $800,000. 
In  1914  no  provision  was  maae  for  construc- 
tion. 

— Gemuui  army 

Prof.  Gaupp,  a  distinguished  nerve  special- 
ist of  Tubingen,  Germany,  called  attention  in 
the  Muenchner  Mediginische  Wochensehrift 
(Apr)  to  an  alarming  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  insanity  in  the  German  army. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  pro- 
fessor is  quoted  as  saying,  the  state  of  the 
nerves  of  the  German  troops  was  better  than 
reasonably  could  have  been  hoped  for,  but  even 
then  numerous  cases  of  overexcitement  could 
be  observed,  these  cases  usually  manifesting 
themselves  either  in  insomnia  or  in  a  tendency 
to  abnormal  intoxication. 

Since  then,  however,  and  especially  since  the 
French  offensive  of  December,  1914,  the  Pro- 
fessor says,  a  very  large  number  of  gaps  have 
been  made  in  the  firing  line  by  nervous  and 
mental  affections,  these  sudden  breakdowns 
occurring  among  men  unwounded  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  shell  near  them.  The  acute  symp- 
toms are  recorded  as  paralysis,  convulsions, 
loss  of  speech,  delirium  or  l^lucinations. 

The  Medical  Record,  writing  on  the  basis 
of  an  article  in  the  Muenchener  Medizinische 
Wochensehrift,  says: 

"Singer  said:  'Nearly  all  soldiers  who  be- 
come insane  in  wartime  are  already  mentally 
ill  when  enrolled.  Psychopaths,  hystericals — 
even  manic-depressives — ^get  into  the  ranks. 
Certain  elements  work  on  the  psyche  at  a 
later  date— enthusiasm,  rumors,  spy  fear,  etc 
The  hardships  of  war  cause  in  psychopathic 
personalities  depressions,  neurasthenia,  amen- 
tia, acute  hallucinations.  The  prognosis  here 
is  good. 

*  'With  certain  predisposition,  shell  fire  will 
call  forth  a  fright  psychosis.  Abstinence  from 
alcohol  exerts  a  favorable  influence  over  war 
psychoses,  and  conversely  small  doses  of  alco- 
hol in  warfare  act  in  excess  and  cause  delir- 
ium, convulsions,  etc' 

"In  discussion  Weyert  emphasized  the  fact 
that  in  warfare  neurasthenics  suffer  especially 
from  homesickness.  Contrariwise  the  effects 
of  war  on  some  of  the  subjects  have  been 
pronounced  salutary  by  the  same  author.  Von 
Hecker  believes  that  warfare  accelerates  the 
course  of  paresis." 

INSECTICIDES 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  used  by  C 
H.  Shattuck,  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  to 
rescue  trees  from  boring  and  girdling  in- 
sects. It  has  proven  especially  successful  on 
elms  and  black  locusts.  Others  hold  that 
cyanide  of  potassium  so  used  is  the  cause  of 
tree  death  as  well  as  various  staining  effects 
found  on  the  bark. 

INSECTS 

See 

Bubonic    plague  —  Infection    carriers — 
Fleas 

COTTOK— InJUSIOUS   INSECTS  AHD  OISEASIt 

INSTITUTE  OP  FRANCE 

There  were  at  the  end  of  Nov  twenty-three 
seats  vacant  in  the  five  academies  of  the 
French  Institute.  In  the  French  Academy  the 
vacancies  were  those  of  Jules  Qaretie,  Henry 
Roujon,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Comte  Albert  de  Mun, 
Alfred  Meziires  and  Paul  Hervieu,  all  de- 
ceased. 

In  the  Academy  of  Sciences  those  of  E.  H. 
Aniagat,  Dr.  Fehx  Guyon,  A.  Hatt,  E^louard 
Pnlleux  and  Dr.  B'-jchard,  deceased,  and  Mr. 
A.  Lacroix.  who  had  become  perpetual  secre- 
tary.   In  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  those  of 
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Gabriel  Ferrer  and  Reii6  de  Saint  Marceaux, 
deceased,  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Wtdor,  who  had 
become  perpetual  secretary. 

In  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres  those  of  George  Perrot,  Paul  VioUet 
and  Charles  Joret,  deceased.  In  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  those  of  Eu- 

fene  Rostand,  A.  Betoland,  Maurice  Sabatier, 
elix  Voisin  and  Ren^  Berenger,  deceased. 

INSURANCE 

The  fire  and  marine  volume  of  the  Insur- 
ance Year  Book  for  1915-16  gives  the  follow- 
ing recapitulation  for  1914: 

Number  of  companies 633 

Capital  paid  up   (U.   S.  companies) $ios>669,89i 

Assets 828,187,591 

Net  surplus  293,454,377 

Net  premiums    405i975iX73 

Total  income 440,733,210 

Losses    paid    ; 238,215,023 

Dividends   (American   companies,  include 

ing    mutuals)     33>78^i9S6 

Expenses    144,638,599 

Total  expenditures  406,640,578 

— Air  raid 

A  plan  for  insuring  the  property  of  the  poor 
against  aircraft  raids  was  announced  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Nov  9,  by  Herbert 
Samuel,  the  Postmaster-General.  A  payment 
of  12  cents  would  insure  property  to  the  value 
of  $125  for  twelve  months  against  destruction 
or  damage  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from 
bombardment  by  aircraft  or  from  the  effect 
of  anti-aircraft  guns.  The  maximum  value  of 
property  insurable  was  $37  s,  requiring  pajrment 
of  37  cents.  This  insurance  business  was  to 
be  transacted  through  the  Post  Office,  which 
would  accept  payments  and  pay  claims. 

The  secretarv  of  the  General  Post  Office, 
Nov  14,  issued  particulars  of  the  new  govern- 
ment scheme  for  the  insurance  of  household 
goods,  stock,  etc.,  not  exceeding  iioo  in  value, 
against  the  risks  of  loss  or  damage  from 
enemy  air  raids,  bombardment,  etc  The  prop- 
erty to  be  insured  included  furniture,  clothing 
and  other  household  goods,  tools  and  personal 
effects  and  stodc,  fixtures  fittings  and  utensils 
of  trade.  The  insurance,  it  was  expressly 
stated,  would  not  extend  to  cases  of  loss  of 
life  or  personal  injury.  It  would  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  £75  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  and  the  premiums  to  be  paid  would 
be  6d.  for  each  £25  insured.  The  method  would 
be  by  issue  of  certificate  at  any  post  office  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Loss  of  the  certificate 
would  not  cancel  the  insurance. 

—Life 

In  June  1907  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
passed  an  act  permitting  savings  banks  to  es- 
tablish life-insurance  departments.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1915,  9700  persons  held  these  sav- 
ings bank  policies,  representing  more  than 
$3»700,ooo  of  insurance  in  force.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  act  the  Whit- 
man Saving  Bank  opened  its  insurance 
department  in  June,  1908.  The  act  provides 
Aat  all  the  net  profits  must  revert  to  the 
policy-holders;  in  accordance  with  this  the 
Whitman  bank  paid  in  1909,  8 1-3  per  cent  of 
its  first  year's  premiums,  and  it  has  announced 
a  dividend  scale  apportioning  to  policies 
reaching  their  seventh  anniversary  during  the 


current  year  "regular  and  extra"  dividends 
aggregating  87}^  per  cent  of  an  entire  year's 
premiums.  The  People's  Savings  Bank  of 
Brockton  is  this  year  announcing  an  extra 
dividend,  while  the  Berkshire  County  Savings 
B'ank,  of  Pittsfield,  and  the  City  Savings  Bank, 
of  Pittsfield,  are  announcing  "regular  divi- 
dends." According  to  a  review  of  this  Massa- 
chusetts savings  bank  insurance  in  the  April 
Review  of  Reviews,  these  are  the  only  four 
insuring  banks  in  Massachusetts.  However, 
six  trust  companies  and  twenty  other  savings 
banks  have  established  public  agencies  for 
these  four  banks.  In  addition,  more  than  two 
hundred  agencies  have  been  established  by 
employers  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees, 
who  pay  their  premiums  automatically^  through 
their  pay  envelopes.  The  limit  of  msurance 
on  one  life  is  $1000,  although  the  same  person 
may  carry  this  amount  in  each  of  tiie  four 
banks,^  making  a  total  of  $4000.  The  savings 
bank  insurance  has  brought  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  premiums'  of  private  companies, 
thereby  working  an  estimated  saving  of  $2,- 
000,000  annually  to  the  working  people  and  a 
saving  of  at  least  $20,000,000  annually  to  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States. 


Life  insurance  business  in  1914  promised  to 
exceed  the  record  business  of  1913  up.  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  according  to  compila- 
tions by  the  Spectator,  Because  of  the  war, 
however,  business  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
fell  off,  making  the  figures  for  the  year  slight- 
ly lower  than  those  for  the  preceding  one, 
although  1913  was  considered  a  year  of  bril- 
liant results. 

The  new  business  written  amounted  to  $2,- 
4961790,468  in  ordinary  inst^rance,  a  decrease 
of  $36,888,776,  and  $845,669,775  industrial  in- 
surance, a  decrease  of  $6,070,331.  Insurance 
in  force  increased  by  $875,900,000  ordinary  and 
$206,700,000  industrial,  so  that  the  total  in 
force  on  the  books  of  the  companies  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  $I7,465,97S»853  ordinary 
and  $4»i25,077>8i6  industrial,  or  a  grand  total 
of  life  insurance  protection  of  $21,591,053,669. 

"To  protect  this  vast  amount  of  insurance 
in  force  the  companies  hold  assets  aggregating 
$4*934966,538,  having  gained  in  that  item  dur- 
ing the  year  over  $276,000,000,  while  the  sur- 
plus funds  exceed  $i56i  ,900,000,"  says  the 
Spectator.  "Payments  made  by  policyholders 
last  year  in  the  way  of  premmms  amounted 
to  ^42,543,000,  an  increase  of  $27,200,000. 

"During  the  year  the  companies  paid  out 
to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries  over  $507,- 
500,000,  the  largest  amount  yet  distributed  in 
a  single  year,  and  at  the  same  time  saved  from 
the  income  for  future  protection  some  $278,- 
000,000.  These  figures  indicate  that  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses  incident  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  the  companies  disbursed  to  policy- 
holders and  saved  for  them  over  forty-three 
million  dollars  more  than  the  premiums  paid 
in." 


The  1915  edition  of  "The  Insurance  Alma- 
nac," issued  from  the  press  of  The  Weekly 
Underwriter  in  June  contains,  in  addition  to  a 
thorough  and  compact  compilation  of  insur- 
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ance  facts,  complete  summaries  of  all  the  work- 
men's compensation  laws  in  effect  in  the  United 
States.  New  insurance  legislation  is  summar- 
ized. Insurance  requirements  of  the  various 
States  are  covered,  legislation  enacted  at  recent 
sessions,  officers  and  managers  of  companies, 
etc.  A  feature  of  particular  interest  to  the 
active  company  man  or  agent  is  a  complete 
roster  of  the  many  organizations,  national, 
State  and  local,  in  sdl  lines  of  insurance  busi- 
ness. 
See  also 

American  Temperance  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Bankruptcy 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  SodETV 


—Life— War  risks 

Persons  who  intend  to  go  to  Europe  during 
the  war  are  practically  barred  from  obtaining 
life  insurance  from  three  of  the  largest  insur- 
ance companies  in  this  country,  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Companv,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  and  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance G)mpany,  as  well  as  others.  Those 
who  purpose  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  join  the 
fighting  forces  cannot  get  any  insurance  what- 
soever, and  even  Americans  who  visit  any  of 
the  belligerent  countries  on  business  will  not 
find  it  possible  to  obtain  from  either  of  these 
three  companies  life  insurance  whidi  protects 
them  against  death  resulting  from  causes  of 
war  unless  special  provision  is  made. 

Charles  A.  Peabody,  President  of  the  Mutual 
Life. Insurance  Company,  said  June  12:  "We 
will  not  insure  any  person  who  goes  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting.  Of  course,  we  will 
insure  Americans  who  do  not  go  to  take  part  in 
the  war,  but  if  the  insured  should  meet  death 
from  any  cause  of  war,  such  as  the  sinking  of 
a  vessel  by  a  submarine,  then  the  insurance 
would  not  be  paid.  The  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium would  be  refunded  to  the  beneficiary. 
The  status  of  the  policy-holder  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  he  was  traveling  on  an 
American  ship." 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  is 
issuing  no  insurance  to  persons  who  plan  to 
go  to  Europe.  It  was  said  that  the  company 
contemplated  no  plan  whereby  insurance  of  any 
description  could  be  issued  to  such  persons. 

Similar  discriminations  are  being  made  also 
by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Canada 

Through  the  City  of  Toronto  insurance  was 
taken  out  Apr  12  with  a  Hartford,  Conn.,  com- 
pany, on  the  lives  of  1150  Canadian  soldiers 
of  the  second  expeditionary  force  which 
Lord  Kitchener  had  called  to  die  fighting  line. 
The  amount  on  each  man  was  $1000.  For 
three  years  the  City  of  Toronto  will  pay  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $45,000.  After  that  the 
men  will  be  expected  to  pay  the  premiums 
themselves. 

— Marine — War  risks 

On  January  nth  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  (Treasury  Depart- 
ment) announced  a  new  schedule  of  rates, 
from  ^  to  ^  of  I  per  cent  lower  than  the 
schedule  of  D  15th.  On  cargoes,  freights,  and 
advances  between  ports  of  the  United  States 


and  its  possessions,  or  anv  non-belligerent 
ports  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  between 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Japan  and 
China,  ^  of  i  per  cent  To  non-belligerent 
ports  not  north  of  Havre,  France,  nor  east  of 
Sicily  in  the  Mediterranean,  ^  of  i  per  cent 
To  all  other  ports,  9^  of  i  per  cent  On  the  ves- 
sels themselves,  for  "voyage"  risks  (from  port 
of  loading  to  not  more  than  2  ports  of  dis- 
charge) uie  same  rates  as  above  within  the 
same  limits.  Tim6  policies  on  vessels — for 
90  days,  i^  per  cent.  If  warranted  only  to 
non-belUgerent  ports  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, fi  of  I  per  cent 


A  profit  of  $1,150000  had  been  made  by  the 
Government  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  to 
date,  according  to  figures  announced  by  the 
Treasury  Department  June  a6.  The  total 
amount  of  insurance  written  since  Sept  2,  when 
the  operations  of  the  bureau  were  begun,  is 
$77,250,000.  On  this  the  premiums  have  been 
Si  ,879,000,  while  the  losses  paid  have  been 
$720,000.  Still  more  drastic  terms  in  regard  to 
the  shipments  which  will  be  insured  by  the 
bureau  were  also  announced.  Ships  going  to  a 
large  number  of  ports  will  be  insured  only  on 
special  application,  subject  to  terms  liable  to 
fluctuate  from  day  to  day  as  the  risks  seem  to 
warrant   Except  for  ports  in  Spain  and  Portu- 

fil,  no  shipments  or  ships  bound  for  ports  in 
urope  will  be  insured  by  the  bureau  except 
on  special  application  at  the  bureau  and  agree- 
ment on  terms,  which  are  liable  to  fluctuate 
from  day  to  day  as  the  risk  seems  to  warrant 
This  restriction  also  applies  to  all  ports  in 
Asia  Minor,  all  African  ports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  all  colonial  possessions  of  Ger- 
many and  Turkey.  Applications  for  insurance 
to  these  ports  must  contain  full  particulars  of 
the  proposed  voyage,  including  name  of  con- 
signee and  description  of  cargo,  as  well  as 
amount  of  insurance. 

INTERBOROUGH  RAPID  TRANSIT  CO. 

According  to  figures  made  public,  Sept  6, 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  in 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1015,  carried  047{378,- 
266  passengers  on  its  elevated  and  subway 
lines,  a  decrease  of  4,508^405,  or  a6o  per  cent 
compared  with  1914.  The  subway  carried 
5,172,646,  or  m2  per  cent  more  than  last  year, 
but  there  was  a  falling  off  on  the  elevated 
lines  of  9,681,051,  or  3.11  per  cent 

Gross  earnings  of  the  combined  systems 
were  $33,433i74£  a  decrease  of  $81,052,  or 
0.24  per  cent  The  net  operating  revenue  was 
$20,492,428,  a  decrease  of  |i20,9t3>  or  a58 
per  cent  With  a  growth  in  the  non-operating 
incom^  however,  the  net  corporate  income 
showed  an  increase  over  the  1914  net  returns 
of  $43i904.  The  net  corporate  income  was 
$8,068,484. 

Allowing  for  $7,000,000  in  dividends,  equal 
to  20  per  cent  on  the  $35,000,000  capital  stock 
there  remained  a  surplus  for  the  vtar  of 
$1,068,484.  The  total  surplus,  as  of  June  30^ 
1915*  was  $i5>509»io8,  an  increase  of  ^94,705. 

The  Public  Service  Commission,  Sept  15, 
issued  a  statement  of  the  number  of  passen* 
gers  carried  on  the  elevated  and  subway  lii 
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of  New  York  City  in  the  Tear  ended  June  aa  ooo  to  its  surplus  which  on  Dec  31,  1914,  am- 

1915.    The  total  for  the  subway  traffic  reached  ounted  approximately  to  $22,500,000." 

345>585i749>  of  which  ii7»585»390  were  north-     

bound  and  119,060,397  were  southbound.    The  The  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  Dec 

remaining  tidcets  were  sold  at  the  "island**  3I1   1914*  made  public  May  31,  showed  that 

stations  and  could  not  be  separated  into  dire^  income  from  operations  had  dropped  to  $7,329,- 

tions  traveled.    The  greatest  number  was  sold  825    from   $10,356,628   in   the   previous   year, 

at  the  Adantic  Avenue  station  in  Brook^r^  Surplus  for  the  year,  despite  a  reduction  of 

with  a  total  of  23  million.    Grand  Central  Sta-  $1,000,000  in  the  payment  of  common  stock 

tion  was  second,  with  20  million.  The  increase  dividends  cut  from  5  to  2%  per  cent,  was 

in  the  number  of  passengers  for  the  year  was  $1,162,594,  against  $3,055,253  in  the  previous 

5,172,646.  year.      The    balance,    after    preferred    divi- 

The  statisticsf  for  the  elevated  roads  showed  dends,  was  $5,363,231,  equal  to  134  per  cent  on 

a  total  number  of  passenjrera  carried  of  301,*  the  $40,000,000  common  stock,   as  compared 

79^517,  of  which  120,738,870  were  northbound  with  14.5  per  cent  earned  the  previous  year. 

and  114,118,237  southbound.     The  remainder     

were  sold  at  "island"  stations.     The  year's  The  International  Harvester  case  was  re- 
traffic  showed  a  decrease  of  9^681,051.  opened  June  21  for  a  new  argument  at  the  fall 

See  also  term  beginning  in  Oct.    Neither  the  Govem- 

Electric  railways — Cars  ment  nor  the  company  had  asked  a  rehearing. 

New  Yoix  City — ^Accidents  The  United  States  Supreme  Court's  action  was 

New  York  City — Coroner  a  complete  surprise  to  attorneys  for  both  sides, 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  ^^^  ^^^  announced  without  explanation. 

See  Anti-trust  legislation  and  litigation 

United  States— Treasury  Dept.— Ofpicb  .The  International  Harvester  Company  on 

OF    Internal    Revenue— Annual    re-  ja  4  docketed  in  the  Supreme  Court  its  appeal 

^^  from  the  decision  of  the  lower  Federal  courts 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  which  adjudged  it  a  violator  of  the  Sherman 

Pres.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  on  Feb  4  said:  anti-trust  law. 

''While  it  is  impossible  at  this  early  date  to  The  International  Harvester  Company,  liiar 

furnish  an  exact  statement  of  tiie  financial  i,  filed  a  brief  in  the  United  States  Supreme 

condition  of  the  company  on  December  31,  Court  in  support  of  its  appeal  from  the  deci- 

1914,  the  annual  report  now  in  course  of  prep-  sion  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Minnesota,  which 

aration  will  disclose  the  following  principal  held  it  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 

changes:  law.    It  contended  that  the  dissolution  decree, 

"'Ae  bills  payable  were  reduced  $4,800^000  approved  by  the  lower  court,  would  work  an 

and  the  cash  on  hand  increased  $4,500^000  dnr-  unjustifiable  destruction  of  property.    The  case 

ing  the  year.    The  total  bills  payable  outstand-  was  set  for  oral  argument  on  Apnl  5. 

ing  on  December  31,   1914,   was  $2i,850,ooa  The  contest  in  the  Government's  dissolution 

consisting  of  the  $20,000,000  gold  notes  and  suit  against  the  International  Harvester  Com- 

$1,850,000  fibre  drafts  and  other  current  obli-  pany  b^an  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr  7,  with 

gations.     The  receivable  aggregated  $44,000^-  the  presentation  of  the  company's  appeal  to  the 

000  (after  deducting  $2,400,000  as  a  provision  Supreme  Court  in  oral  arguments.    John  P. 

for  bad  debts),  of  which  more  than  one-half  Wilson,  a  director  of  the  company  and  one  of 

consisted  of  farmers'  and  agents'  notes.    No  its  attorneys,  was  heard, 

portion  of  the  receivables  is  pledged  in  any  John  P.  Wilson  concluded  his  opening  state- 

wav  to  secure  indebtedness.  ment  Apr  8  and  Attorney  General  Gregory 

'A  considerable  reduction  was  effected  dur-  made  the  opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the 

ing  the  year  in  the  company's  investment  in  Government 

inventories.    The  total  current -assets  exceed-  Chief  Justice  White  asked  Mr.  Wilson  why 

ed  the  current  liabilities  (induding  the  $20,000,-  the  Harvester  company  did  not  grow  up  and 

000  gold  notes)  on  December  31,  1914,  by  $56,-  expand  along  customary  lines  instead  of  hav- 

000,000.    The  volume  of  sales  was  somewnat  ing  its  organizers  go  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  to 

less  than  the  preceding  year.  "procure  credit"  for  a  combination  of  manu- 

"After  appropriating  ample  reserves   from  facturers  to  form  a  new  corporation, 

earnings  and  after  paying  the  usual  dividends  Justice  McKenna  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  a 

(7  per  cent  on  preferred  stock  and  5  per  dent  colloquy,  the  former  inquiring  if  the  object  of 

on  common)  the  company  added  about  $3»ooo^-  the  suit  was  not  to  restore  competitive  condi- 

tThe   reports    of   the   Interborough   Rapid  Transit  Co.  for  the  past  3  years: 

BLBVATED 

Net  Other 

Yr.  June  30            Grow            Expenses            Earnings             Taxes  Income  Charges  Surplus 

i»ia     I5>55a>484           $»5*§»934           9fOOJ,55z            I,6i5,6a8           5i.770  5.857»657  1,601,036 

1913     '5.589,915           6,616,338           9.073.577            1.7*7.475           47,444  5.86s,i57  i.5aS,30o 

1914     15.954,838           6,730,J36           9A»aM»           1.695,760           59,713  5.88a,657  1,705.800 

SUBWAYS 

Net  Other 

Yr.  June  30            Gross            Expenses          Earnings           Taxes  Income            Charges            Surplus 

"9"     15.693,908           6,517.868           9,176,040           363,803  *l,J53.43i           5.14^.937           4,9«2>73l 

I9>3     16,807,956           6,664,^06         10,16.^,550           389.405  440,046           5*^05,513           9,008,678 

1914     17*500,558           6,171,8x8         11,388,740           386,188  553.189           5.^37,010           6,318,681 

*]Upid  Transit  Suhway  Construction  Co.  paid  i5%,or  $900,000  this  year. 
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tions  existing  in  1902,  when  five  harvester 
companies  combined  into  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  "It  would  be  as  impos- 
sible to  restore  the  competition  of  1902  as  to 
resurrect  the  dead,  because  the  old  companies 
have  gone  out  of  existence,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

Attorn^  General  Gregory  argued  that  the 
Sherman  law  forbade  combination  of  competi- 
tive traders  into  one  group  with  a  preponderant 
proportion  of  business  in  one  trade  and  that 
was  what  had  happened  in  the  harvester 
combination.  He  contended  it  was  immaterial 
that  the  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  trade  held  at 
the  beginning  by  the  combination  had  been 
slightly  reduced. 

Closing  arguments  were  made  Apr  9. 

Solicitor  General  Davis,  for  the  Government, 
insisted  that  attorneys  for  the  company  had 
misrepresented  the  amount  of  new  capital 
acquired  by  the  organization  of  the  combina- 
tion in  1902.  He  declared  not  more  than  $10,- 
500,000  new  capital  was  acquired  from  strang- 
ers to  the  trade,  and  that  that  was  furnished 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  who  got  $3,000,000  for 
making  the  combination. 

Frank  B.  Kellogg,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Government's  suit  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  spoke  in  defense  of  the  harvester 
company.  Mr.  Kello^  argued  that  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Q>mpany  possessed  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  business  in  farm  imple- 
ments, but  that  the  Government  had  made  it 
appear  that  it  had  a  monopoly  because  it  pos- 
sessed 71  per  cent  of  the  harvester  machine 
business.  He  added  that  it  would  be  a  sad 
day  for  the  business  of  the  country  if  the 
court  should  hold  that  mere  size  was  a  viola- 
tion of  law. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

— Bibliography 

The  following  suggestions  for  a  practical 
bibliography  on  international  law  were  made 
by  the  U.  S.  State  Department  and  the  Library 
of  Congress: 

The  only  volume  containing  the  full  text  of 
all  treaties,  conventions,  international  acts, 
protocols,  and  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  other  Powers  is  a  set  by  that  name 
compiled  by  the  late  William  M.  Malloy,  clerk 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  brought  up  to  1912  by  his  succes- 
sor, Garfield  Charles.  These  volumes  were 
published  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate. 

On  international  law  in  general,  the  follow- 
ing works  were  suggested: 

L.  Oppenheim's  "International  Law,"  W.  E. 
Hall's  "International  Law,"  Hannis  Taylor's 
"Public  International  Law,"  and  John  Bas- 
set Moore's  "Digest  of  International  Law." 
The  latter  work  goes  into  considerable  detail 
in  presenting  the  position  of  the  United  States 
on  all  questions  of  international  law. 

On  the  general  question  of  treaties  and  their 
importance,  the  work  of  S.  B.  Crandall  is 
suggested. 

With  reference  to  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don, concerning  which  much  is  being  said 
and  written  at  this  time,  the  most  elaborate 
analysis  and  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  the 


volume,  "International  Law  Topics  and  Dis- 
cussions,'' by  the  Naval  War  College,  1910. 

The  Hague  Conventions,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  signatures,  ratifications,  adhesions, 
and  reservations  of  tne  signatory  Powers,  has 
been  published  by  the  Carnegie  &idowment 
for  International  Peace. 

INTERNATIONAL    MERCANTILE 
MARINE  CO. 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, the  $100,000,000  shipping  combine  organ- 
ized by  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  which  controls 
the  American  Line  and  the  chief  British  At- 
lantic passenger  lines  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cunard,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
Apr  3.  The  war  was  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  in  the  preceding  months  passen- 
ger business  had  fallen  off  greatly,  and  man^ 
of  the  best  known  liners  either  had  been  requi- 
sitioned by  the  British  Government  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  used  as  converted 
cruisers  or  were  laid  up  altogether.  The  Mer* 
cantile  Marine  Company  defaulted  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  due  on  its  bonds  on  Oct  i 
and  Apr  i,  which  amounted  to  $3,300,000.  The 
receivership  does  not  in  any  way  affect  any  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  the  stocks  of  which 
are  owned  by  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company,  including  the  White  Star  Line, 
Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Leyland  Line,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line.  The  steamers  of  all 
these  lines  and  of  the  American,  Red  Star,  and 
Panama-Pacific  Lines  as  well,  comprising  a 
fleet  of  about  125  steamers,  will  continue  to  be 
operated  as  at  present,  and  the  business  of  the 
various  lines  carried  on  without  change  or 
interruption. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

The  report  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1914, 
shows  earnings  as  follows: 

Z914  1913 

Net  revenue $2,601,099        $2»3X7f987 

Other   revenue    . .  ^ 487,798  666,123 

Total  revenue   $3»o88,987        $2,984,1 10 

Depreciation  of   mill  plant. .     1,083,538  1,102,708 

Int.-bonded    debt    867,650  887,597 

Total $1,951,188        $1,990,305 

Net   revenue    $iti37i709  $993f8o5 

Preferred   dividends    448,134  448,134 

Surplus $689,575  545,671 

Previous  surplus    10,941,294         10,395,623 

Total  surplus  $11,630,869      $10,941,294 

INTERNATIONAL    SMOKELESS    POW- 
DER CO. 

See 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I.,  Powder  Co, 

INTERNATIONAL   WORKERS  OF   THE 
WORLD 

See 
Flynn,  £uzab£th  Gusley 
Labor   and  laboring   classes — Interna- 
TiONAL  Workers  of  the  World 

INTERNMENTS 
See 
Ships  and  8HimNG--JirTiBNMENTS 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

See 
Prohibition — Alabama 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
its  annual  report  to  Congress,  made  public 
Dec  13,  declared  that  the  variety  and  volume 
of  the  work  already  devolved  upon  it  neces- 
sitated in  its  opinion,  early  enlargement  of 
its  membership  and  express  statutory  power 
to  act  through  subdivisions  designated  by  the 
Commission  to  perform  its  duties  with  re- 
gard to  specified  subjects  or  features  of  its 
work,  subject,  of  course,  to  retention  by  the 
Commission  of  its  control,  as  a  Commission, 
of  all  duties  and  powers  delegated  to  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  submitted 
this  recommendation  pending,  and  without 
prejudice  to,  deliberation  appropriate  to  more 
comprehensive  and  constructive  legislation 
which  Congress  might  later  deem  it  wise  to 
consider.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  recommendation  for  enlargement  of  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  was  directly 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
authority  to  act  through  subdivisions. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  previous  annual 
reports  the  Commission  renewed  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  effect: 

That,  for  the  puipose  of  uniformity  and  to  pre- 
vent injustice,  there  should  be  provided  by  law  one 
period,  which  in  the  Commission's  opinion  should  be 
three  years,  for  the  beginning  of  all  actions  relating 
to  transportation   charges  subject  to  the  act. 

That  that  portion  of  section  so  of  the  act  which 
accords  the  Commission  right  of  access  to  the  ac- 
counts, records  and  memoranda  kept  by  carriers  be 
amended  so  as  to  also  accord  right  of  access  to  the 
carriers'   correspondence   files. 

That^  there  should  be  appropriate  and  adeauatc 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  control  over  railway 
capitalization. 

That,  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  and 
proper  protection  for  records,  the  Commission  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  lease  arrangement,  cover- 
ing a  term  of  years,  for  suitable  quarters,  which  can 
thus  be  secured  through  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing for   that  purpose. 

That  the  minimum  penal^  for  violation  of  the 
hours  of  service  act  be  fixed  at  $100. 

That  the  use  of  steel  cars  in  a  panenger  train 
service  be  required,  and  that  the  use  in  passenger 
trains  of  wooden  cars  between  or  in  front  of  steel 
cars   be   prohibited. 


President     Wilson     Dec    16    renominated 
Charles  Caldwell  McChord,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  succeed  himself.     The  Senate  at 
once  confirmed  Mr.  McChord's  nomination. 
See  also 
Chicago,     Rock     Island     and     PAcmc 
Railroad  group — Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  In\t:stigation 
Railroads — Freight  rates 

INTERSTATE  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  foil  wing  men  were  selected  by  Pres. 
Wilson  (Feb  22)  to  compose  the  new  Inter- 
state Trade  Commission:  Joseph  E.  Davies  of 
Wisconsin,  E.  N.  Hurley  of  Illinois,  Will  H. 
Parry  of  Washington  State,  and  William  J. 
Harris  of  Georgia,  George  Rublee,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr. 
Harris  are  Democrats,  and  Mr.  Parry  is  a  Pro- 
gressive Republican.    Mr.  Davies  now  is  Chief 


of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations;  Mr.  Hurley 
is  a  business  man  and  trade  expert ;  Mr.  Har- 
ris is  a  Director  of  the  Census ;  Mr.  Parry  is  a 
lawyer. 

In  executive  session,  Mar  i,  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  nominations  of  four  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
withholding  confirmation  only  from  George 
Rublee,  Progressive,  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
commission  was  completed  Mar  5,  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  filed  with  the  State  Department 
the  appointment  of  George  Rublee. 

Chief  Justice  Covington,  of  the  District  Su- 
preme Court,  administered  the  oath  of  office 
to  the  five  commissioners  Mar  16.  Immedi- 
ately after  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Joseph  E. 
Davies  was  elected  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  full  term  of  office  of  seven  years, 
and  Edward  N.  Hurley  was  elected  vice- 
chairman. 

See  also   Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States;  Parry,  William  H. 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

INVENTIONS  BOARD 
See 
Great  Britain — Inventions  Board 
United  States — Navy — ^Inventions  BoAsn 

INVESTMENTS 
See 
Railroads   —   Foreign   investments   ur 
American 

Great  Britain 

The  London  Statist  of  Jan  2,  1915,  giving 
preliminary  figures  on  the  investments  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914,  places 
the  total  at  $2,587,778,635  ($1,379,732,265  more 
than  m  1913),  of  which  $1,829,178,500  was 
invested  at  home;  $417,131,180  in  British  pos- 
sessions ;  and  $341,468,895  in  foreign  countries. 
Of  the  sums  invested  in  the  British  posses- 
sions, $220,573,650  went  to  Canada;  $94,948,- 
580  to  Australiasia;  $36,048,570  to  India  and 
Ceylon ;  $7,912,805  to  British  West  Africa ;  $4,- 
539,685  to  the  Transvaal;  and  $4,340,920  to 
Rhodesia.  Of  the  sums  invested  in  foreign 
countries,  $74,323,535  went  to  Argentine  Re- 
public; $55,353,535  to  Russia;  $40,895,270  to 
United  States;  $35,375,075  to  Brazil;  $17,580^- 
230  to  Hungary;  $12,327,300  to  Chile;  »,95ir 
995  to  Austria;  $8,061,300  to  Greece;  $3,990^- 
530  to  Turkey ;  $2,376,905  to  Sweden ;  ^057,- 
920  to  Norway;  and  $1,800,005  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  Statist  argues  that  as  the  floating  capi- 
tal (stocks  of  goods,  current  debts,  etc.)  has 
not  been  appreciably  reduced,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  subscribed  has  come  out  of 
the  year's  income  and  savings,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  made  that  in  spite  of  the  war  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  largely. 

IOWA 

See 
CHn.D  LABOR — Iowa 
Prohibition — Iowa 
Tipping  legislation — Iowa 
Woman  suffrage — Iowa 

IRELAND. 

Ivor  Bertie  Guest,  first  Baron  Wimbome, 
who  in  19142  took  the  victorious  British  polo 


IRON 
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tern  to  the  United  States,  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  Ja  3.  He 
succeeds  Lord  Aberdeen  who  has  held  the 
post  for  9  years. 

Lord  Wimbome  was  sworn  in  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  on  Feb  18  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Privy  Council  held  in  Dublin  Castle.  The 
ceremonial  which  is  customary  on  this  occa- 
sion was  fully  observed.  Baron  Wimbome 
made  his  state  entry  into  Dublin  Apr  14. 

IRON  AND  STEEL- 

United  States 
— Commerce 

The  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  exports  in 
1914,  exclusive  of  iron  ore,  vras  $199,862,178, 
compared  with  $294,434,060  in  1913.  Each 
month  of  1914  showed  a  heavy  decrease  in  ex- 
ported st^l,  compared  with  191 5. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  iron 

and  steel  and  manufactures  for  each  month 

for  the  last  four  years  :* 

1914.*     1913.*     1912,*     1911.* 

January   $16,706  $J5fX4i  $i8a(5x  $i8>739 

February   16,520  30,700  az,8oi  18,690 

March  20,551  27,201  24,474  22,S9i 

April   20,639  ^7fi»3  26,789  24,916 

May    I9t734  26,718  28,050  20,6x6 

June  18,927  «5»83X  24,795  20,310 

uly  «^»737  a4|i70  24,913  18,052 

August 10,428  23,947  25,450  20,704 

September  12,531  22,831  23,286  20,5 34 

October    'M^S  25,189  25,273  20,799 

November   x  5*089  20,142  26,406  21,5^7 

December  14»939  22,6x6  23,750  22,186 

Total $199*862  $294*434  $293*443  $249*656 

*Lait  three  figures  omitted  in  each  case. 

Some  of  the  declines  were  in  pig  iron.  For 
the  year  1914  the  total  shipped  abroad  was 
33,134  tons,  against  97r4^  tons  in  1913*  Loco- 
motives totaled  269  tor  1914*  against  491  in 
1913.  Shipments  of  steel  raib  were  I74>^ 
tons  in  1914,  compared  with  460,553  tons  in 
1913.  Barbed  wire  shipments  m  Dec  totaled 
$386,192,  compared  with  $389*516  for  the  same 
month  of  1913,  showing  that  there  has  been 
a  good  demand  for  this  article  since  the  war 
started.  Tin-plate  shipments  had  a  good  in- 
crease in  weight,  but  the  valuation  was  smaller 
than  in  1913  because  of  the  lower  price.  The 
value  of  tin^late  shipments  in  1914  was  $4,- 
337.77?*  compared  with  $4,608,557  in  I9i3»  al- 
though in  1914  nearly  40,000  more  base  boxes 
of  the  product  was  shipped  than  in  1913* 
—Iron— Pig  iron  output,  1914 

According  to  the  Iron  Age^  the  monthly  and 
average  dany  outputs  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  in  1914  were  as  follows:  January, 
1,885,054  tons  (2,795*321  in  1913)  :  daily*  60,805 
tons.  February,  1,888,670  tons  (2,586,337  in 
1913):  daily,  67,453  tons.  March,  2,347*867 
tons  (2,763,563  in  1913) :  daily,  75,738  tons. 
April,  2,269,95s  tons  (2,752,761  m  1913;  daily, 
75,665  tons.  May,  2,092,686  tons  (2,822,217  m 
19x3) :  dailv  67.506  tons.  June,  1,917,783  tons 
(2,&28,565  in  1913) :  daily,  63,916  tons.  July, 
1,957.045  tons  (2,560,646  in  1913)  :  daily,  63*150 
tons.  August,  1,095,261  tons  (2.545,763  m 
1913):  daily,  64,365  tons.  September,  1,882,- 
557  tons  (2,505,927  m  1913)  :  daily,  62,753  tons. 
October,  1,783,045  tons  (2,546,261  •  in  1913)  : 
daily,  57,518  tons.     November,  1,518,316  tons 


(2,233,603  in  1913) ;  daily,  50,611  tons.  Decem- 
ber, 1,500,000  tons  (1,983,607  in  1913) :  daily, 
55,000  tons. 

— Production 

The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  has 
just  issued  three  special  steel  bulletins  giving, 
first,  the  production  of  steel  ingots  and  cast- 
ings and  finished  forms  of  rolled  iron  and 
steel  in  the  United  States  in  1914;  second, 
the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and  third, 
the  production  of  pig  iron,  steel  ingots  and 
casting  and  all  kinds  of  finished  rolled  iron 
and  steel  in  Canada  in  1914. 

The  total  production  of  steel  ingots  and 
castings  in  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted 
to  23,513,030  tons,  according  to  the  institute. 
This  output  compares  with  31,300,874  tons  in 

1913  and  31,251,303  in  1912.  The  ingots  pro- 
duction alone  last  year  was  22,819,784  tons, 
compared  with  30,280,130  in  1913  and  30284,682 
in  1912.  The  output  of  castings  in  1915  ^^ras 
693,246  tons,  as  against  1,020,744  and  966,621  in 
the  two  previous  years,  respectively.    Of  the 

1914  total  output  of  ingots  and  castings  17,- 
174,684  tons  were  made  by  the  (^en-hearth 
process,  6,220^646  by  Bessemer,  89,80;)  crucible, 
24,000  electric  and  3522  miscellaneous. 

All  kinds  of  finished  rolled  iron  and  steel 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted 
to  18,370,196  tons,  compared  with  24,791,243 
tons  in  1913  and  24,656,841  in  1012.  The  1914 
output  was  made  up  of  the  following  classes: 
Iron  and  steel  rails,  1,945,095  tons;  plates  and 
shapes,  4,719,246;  wire  rods,  2,431,714;  struc- 
tural shapes,  2,031,124;  nail  plate,  38,573,  and 
bars,  skelp  and  other  forms,  7,20^,444.  The 
following  table  shows  the  production  in  tons 
last  year  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  by  States : 

1914  1915 

Maine,   Masiachuietts k39*i79  178,78a 

Rhode  lalapd,  Connecticut 55*26s  78,604 

New    York 681,655  1,036,606 

New    Jerae^r U3.3S7  I94,i53 

Pennaylvania, 9*070,085  ia,i95*709 

Delaware.  Virginia '8,705  35*594 

Maryland    i70,7<3  324*091 

West   Virginia 456,108  56i*53S 

Kv..  Tenn.,  N.  C,  Ga.,  Tex ai 2,651  ax4*s68 

jkUbama   413*654  S4o,»7i 

Ohjp    3*491,464  4ta59*8x3 

Indiana  1,519,486  j,i3S,96j 

lUinoii   ....« i,444,J7o  a,J48,638 

Michigan,    Wiaconsin 130,801  a5o/&49 

Missouri,    Oklahoma 49*473  73»i96 

Kansas,  Colorado,  Washington....    325,343  409,789 

California   44*977  53*083 

Total    18,370,196    24*791.334 

The  production  of  iron  and  steel  plates  and 
sheets  in  1914  aggregated  4,719,246  tons,  com- 
pared with  5,571,073  in  I9I3*  Merchant  bars 
produced  in  1014  amounted  to  2,523,631  tons, 
against  3*957,^  in  1913.  The  1914  concrete 
bars  output  was  268,471  tons,  compared  wilii 
319,670  in  the  previous  year.  The  production 
of  tinplates  in  1914  amounted  to  1,939785,000 
pounds  and  teme  plates  146,195,000  pounds, 
compared  with  respective  figures  of  1,708,186,- 
000  and  136,944,000  for  1913. 

Canada 
— ^Production 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Canada  in  1914 
was  309^x46  tons  less  than  that  produced  in 
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1913.  The  total  production  in  1914  was  705>972 
tons,  of  which  331,456  tons  consisted  of  basic, 
184,05^  of  bessemer,  174,346  tons  of  foundry 
and  16,117  tons  of  all  other  grades.  The  pro- 
duction in  1913  totaled  1,015,118  tons.  Of  the 
pig  iron  produced  in  1914  190,445  tons  was  for 
sale  and  515,527  tons  for  makers'  use. 

In  1914  Canada  produced  694,447  tons  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings,  the  lowest  total  since 
1909.  In  1913  the  production  was  1,042,503 
gross  tons. 

United   States 

— Iron  ore 

The  Geolo^cal  Survey  on  January  7th,  1915, 
issued  an  estimate  of  the  output  of  iron  ore  in 
the  United  States  in  1914,  based  on  the  prelim- 
inary reports  of  the  52  principal  iron  mining 
companies  in  the  country.  The  production  is 
placed  at  between  41,000,000  and  42,500^000  long 
tons,  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent  from  the  record 
output  of  6i,98k),ooo  tons  in  1913.  In  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  where  85  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  iron  ore  is  mined,  the  decrease  was 
about  37  per  cent^  seriously  affecting  the  lake 
carrying  trade  which  depends  largely  on  trans- 
porting ore  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
to  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie.  The  stocks  of  iron 
ore  remaining  at  the  mines  apparently  were  in- 
creased by  500,000  tons,  and  were  about  13,- 
400,000  long  tons  on  December  31st 

The  quantity  of  crude  iron  ore  mined  in  the 
United  States  in  1914  amounted  to  4i>439f76i 
long  tons,  as  compared  with  61,980,437  long 
tons  mined  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  20,540,676 
long  tons,  or  33.14  per  cent,  as  reported  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  says  "Dun's  Review,'* 
The  quantity  of  iron  ore  shipped  from  the 
mines  (marketed)  in  the  United  States  in 
1914  amounted  to  39,714,280  long  tons,  valued 
at  $7ii905*079>  as  compared  with  59,643,098  long 
tons,  valued  at  $130,905,558,  marketed  in  1913. 
This  represents  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  19,- 
926,818  long  tons»  or  3341  per  cent  The 
average  price  of  ore  per  ton  for  the  whole 
country  in  1914  was  $1.81,  as  compared  with 
$a.i9  m  1913.  These  quantities  of  ore,  both 
mined  and  marketed,  include  the  iron  ore  used 
for  fluxing  other  metallic  ores  at  smelters  in 
the  MidcUe  and  Western  States,  but  the 
marketed  ore  does  not  include  the  iron  ore 
sold  for  the  manufacture  of  paint  The  quan- 
tity of  iron  ore  marketed  for  paint  manu- 
facture in  1914  amounted  to  18452  long  tons, 
valued  at  $46,995.  The  ore  reported  as  sold 
for  fluxing  purposes  other  than  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  iron  amounted  to  42,677  long 
tons,  valued  at  $114,985,  in  1914,  as  compared 
with  62,842  long  tons,  valued  at  $235,588^  in 
1913.  The  domestic  iron  ore  actually  marketed 
for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  amounted  in 
1914  to  39>67i,6o3  lon^  tons,  valued  at  $71,- 
790,094,  as  compared  with  59*580,256  long  tons, 
valued  at  $130,669,970  in  1913. 

Iron  ore  was  mined  in  27  States  in  1914,  as 
compared  with  28  States  in  1913,  no  commer- 
cial production  having  been  reported  from 
Texas  in  1914.  Of  these  States,  four— Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada  and  Utah — produced  ores 
for  flux  only;  part  of  G)lorado's  production 
was  for  fluxing  and  part  for  pig  iron;  the 


remaining  States  produced  iron  ore  for  blast- 
furnace use  only,  except  small  tonnages  for 
paint  from  Georgia,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 

The  five  states  producing  the  largest  quantity 
of  iron  ore  are  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Alabama, 
Wisconsin  and  New  York,  the  first  three  of 
whidi  produced  more  than  1,000,000  tons  each. 
The  Minnesota  ranges  are  still  producing  more 
iron  ore  than*  is  produced  in  the  rest  of  the 
States  together,  having  furnished  52.96  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States  in 
1914,  as  compared  with  62.37  per  cent  in  1913. 
The  Lake  Superior  district,  comprising  all  the 
mines  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan  and  those 
in  northern  Wisconsin,  mined  33i54O^403  long 
tons  in  1914,  or  80.94  pcr  cent  of  the  total 
production. 

The  published  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute show  that  the  production  of  pig  iron, 
including  the  common  ferroalloys,  was  23,- 
332,2j4  long  tons  in  19x4,  as  compared  with 
30,960,152  long  tons  in  1913,  a  decrease  of 
24.65  per  cent  This  decrease  is  less  than  the 
percentage  of  decrease  in  ore  production,  and 
indicates  that  the  ore  mined,  although  of 
relatively  small  tonnage,  was  of  a  higher  grade 
than  the  average  for  1913. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of 
the  iron  ore  mined,  by  States,  in  1913  and  1914: 


Quantity 
State:  19x3 

MinneaoU    38,658,793 

Michigan  za,84X,093 

Alabama   s>3<5i740 

Wiaaonsin  i,oiM7a 

New    York i,4<9,638 

Pennsylvania    489*056 

Virginia    483,843 

Wyoming    S37»ii> 

New  Jersey 3a5»305 

Tennessee  ; 370,00a 

New   Mexico 164,085 

Georgia   XS5»*36 


Nortfi  Carolina 69,235 

Missouri  39*354 

Kentucky    3»4oo 

Utah    14,090 

Colorado    .... 
Connecticut    . 

Massachusetts  ,  , 

West  VirginU 7,808 

Maryland  (*) 

Ohio    •7,849 

Montana    ^,475 

California  s,09a 

Other  Statesf tx5,370 


(long  tons). 

19x4 
jz, 946,901 
zo,796,aoo 

4,838,959 
886,51s 

785,377 
406,326 
378,5*0 
366,96s 
350,135 
330,214 
81,980 
67,722 
57,676 

37,554 
21,400 

(•) 
10,464 
9,149 
7,600 

6,530 


6,369 

1,282 
40,800 


Totals    61,980,437    4<,439,76z 

•Included  in  "Other  States." 

fin  19x3:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts.  Mississippi,  Nevada  and  Texas.  In 
1 9 14:  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada  and  Utah. 

— Commerce — ^Exports 

As  given  in  the  Iron  Age,  the  following 
table  showing  the  remarkable  increase  in  ex* 
ports  of  iron  and  steel  is  comprehensive: 


Exports  of  Iron  and 

19x4 
Month  Tonnage 

December    xx6,8z6 

November   ......  140,752 

October    147,^93 

September   96,482 

August    86,598 

July    xx4,79o 

June    143*953 


Steel — Gross  Tons 

f  1915 

Month  Tonnage 

September    381,3x7 

August    40X,J98 

"uly   368,893 

une    355,829 

.ay.. a63,736 

April    S33,2^2 

March 174,269 
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— Pig  iron  output 

Iron  Age  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
pig  iron  output : 


Year.  Tonnage. 

191S  29,659^66 

1914 33.33a>^44 

X913   30,966,301 

I9xa 29f7«6,937 

«9xx  23,649,547 


Year.        Tonnage. 
1910 27,303.560 

1909  as.79s.47x 

1908 1s.936.0x8 

X907  2S.78x,36i 

1906  22,992,000 


— Steel  production,  1914 

The  production  of  steel  ingots  and  casting 
for  the  United  States  totaled  24,350,000  tons  in 
1914,  as  against  31,300,874,  1913;  31,251^3, 
1912.  The  production  of  steel  rails  was  2,950,* 
000  tons  in  1914,  as  compared  with  3,502,780^ 
1913 ;  3»327,9i5»  1912.  The  price  of  steel  billets 
was  $18.75  in  IQ14;  $20.00,  1913;  $27,00,  1912. 

IRON  COINS 

See 
Germany — Finance — Iron  Coins 

IRON  CROSS 

Since  the  war  began  3500  Iron  Crosses  of 
the  First  Qass  had  been  distributed  up  to  July 
17.  The  regulations  require  that  a  soldier 
must  have  earned  the  Cross  of  the  Second 
Qass  before  the  Cross  of  the  First  Qass  can 
be  conferred  upon  him. 

The  number  of  iron  crosses,  granted  Aug 
5,  to  German  soldiers  was  near  the  half  million 
mark.  Statistics  up  to  Mar  31,  according  to 
the  Cologne  Gasetie,  showed  a  total  of  33^261 
crosses  of  the  second  class.  In  the  period 
mentioned,  6,488  iron  crosses  of  the  first  class 
had  also  been  granted.  The  holders  of  these 
must  previously  havt  won  the  second-class 
decoration.  The  crosses  issued  up  to  Mar  31 
had  cost  about  2,800^000  marks. 

In  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  45,791  iron 
crosses  of  the  second  class  were  granted  and 
1,304  of  the  first  class. 

IRRIGATION 

See 

Turkestan 

ISHERWOOD,  Rear-Admiral  Benjamin 
Franklin 
Rear -Admiral     Benjamin     F.     Isherwood, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  died  in  New  York  City,  June 
19,  aged  93. 

ITALY 

See  also 
Avalanches — Italy 
Earthquakes — Italy 
European  war — Italy 
Fires — Foreign 
Malta 
Maria  Pi  a  Antoinette  Caroline, 

Princess 
Parcel  post 
Postal  affairs 
Tripoli 
Volcanoes 

January 
The  Superior  Council  of  Public  Works  has 
voted  to  begin  at  once  the  long  discussed  canal 
from  Venice  to  Milan,  the  heart  of  the  manu- 
facturing section  of  Italy.  The  effect  of  this 
canal  will  be  to  increase  the  importance  of  the 
port  of  Venice  to  an  incalculable  degree,  while 


at  the  same  time  opening  a  new  route  from 
the  Orient  to  Switzerland  and  France  through 
Milan.  The  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
Italians  in  the  country  make  the  present  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  time  for  carrying  out  the 
proecjt. 

March 
Parliament,  Mar  i,  passed  the  law  author- 
izing the  War  Office  to  summon  to  the  colors 
the  so-called  supplementary  officers. 

Prince  von  Biilow  conferred  with  Premier 
Salandra  at  Rome,  Mar  11,  upon  the  possibil- 
ity of  Austrian  territorial  concessions  as  the 
price  of  Italian  neutrality.  Germany  offered 
the  Austrian  Trentino,  Mar  12,  but  Italy  with- 
held her  reply.  Open  negotiations  ended 
Mar  19. 


A  "defense  measure"  was  introduced  on 
Mar  I  by  Premier  Salandra,  acting  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Ministers  of  Justice,  War,  Ma- 
rine, and  Finance. 

The  new  law  contains  ten  clauses  and  aims 
at  the  stoppage  of  contraband  and  the  preven- 
tion of  communication  of  news  and  informa- 
tion to  the  "enemy."  It  also  gives  power  to 
the  government  to  appropriate  inventions  and 
discoveries  made  by  Italians.  Qause  V.  for- 
bids members  of  the  press,  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment, from  publishing  anythmg  pertain- 
ing to  the  defense  of  the  r^lm. 

Parliament  passed  the  bill  Mar  16.  It  was 
signed  by  the  King  Mar  21,  and  became  opera- 
tive Mar  22. 


Parliament  adjourned  Mar  24  until  May  12 

German  and  Austrian  subjects  who  reside 
in  Italy  were  advised  by  their  respective  con- 
suls. Mar  21,  to  leave  the  country  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

July 

The  Italian  Government  issued  an  official 
announcement  July  11  that  the  Socialist  lead- 
ers throughout  the  country  had  offered  their 
services  to  avert  labor  troubles. 

August 

The  example  of  the  railroad  employes  of 
Milan,  who  refused  3,000,000  lire  ($600,000) 
offered  by  the  government  for  extra  work  done 
by  them  in  connection  with  the  mobilization 
of  the  army,  was  followed  by  the  railroad 
men  of  Rome,  Aug  10.  They  have  issued  a 
statement,  declaring,  "We  would  feel  ourselves 
humiliated  if  we  were  not  willing  to  give  our 
toil  while  others  give  their  lives  for  their 
country." 

September 

The  Cabinet,  Sept  25,  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Vice-Admiral  Leone  Viale,  the  Min« 
ister  of  Marine.  Premier  Salandra  assumed 
the  portfolio  provisionally.  The  retirement 
of  the  minister  was  attributed  to  ill  h^th. 

Vice- Admiral  Leone  Viale  took  the  port- 
folio of  Marine  in  the  Salandra  govemmeol 
on  Nov  5,  1914.  For  his  services  in  tht  Italo- 
Turkish  war  he  had  been  made  a  Senator  by 
the  King.  In  that  war  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Second  Squadron  on  the 
death  of  Admiral  Aubry,  and  on  April  7,  ipi^ 
he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet 
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on  the  retirement  through  ill  health  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Faravelli.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
fleet  when  it  was  reviewed  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  on  Nov.  ii, 
1912.  He  was  understood  to  be  opposed  to 
Italy  sending  a  force  to  the  Dardanelles,  be- 
Jieving  that  the  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  best  served  by  her  confining  her  naval 
operations  to  the  Adriatic.  He  was  finally 
overruled  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Baron 
Sonnino,  on  account  of  diplomatic  considera- 
tions, and  by  Rear-Admiral  Thaon  de  Revel, 
the  head  of  the  Naval  General  Staff,  for  strat- 
egic reasons. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  Sept  30,  signed  a 
decree  making  Vice-Admiral  Camillo  G>r8i, 
former  Director-General  of  the  Ministry  of 
Marine,  Minister  of  Marine.  He  will  suc- 
ceed Vice-Admiral  Leone  Viale. 

— Commerce 

Italy's  trade  with  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  amounts  to  approximately  $250,000,- 
000  a  year,  or  about  one-quarter  of  its  total 
foreign  commerce.  The  official  figures  of  the 
Italian  government  for  the  calendar  year  of 
IQT4  show  imports  from  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  of  about  $105,000,000.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  about  $30,000,000  in  imports  and  a 
decrease  of  about  $10,000,000  in  exports,  com- 
pared with  1913,  the  falling  off  of  $40,000,000 
m  foreign  trade  being  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  1914  figures  cover  six  months  of  the 

war  period. 

ImiMrts.  Exportt. 

Lire.  Lire. 

1914    a,909,oo8,3SO  2,237,824,026 

1913    3.66MS3.37S  2,591,925,728 

I9««    3.7a7f8«,oi6  2,438,402,492 

Italy's  exports  to  Germany  exceeded  those 
to  Great  Britain,  and  in  normal  years  its  im- 
ports from  Germany  are  larger  than  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  although  in  1914 
more  goods  were  bought  from  the  latter  than 
from  the  former.    Following  are  the  detailed 

figures: 

Italy's  Exposts  of  Mbschanoisb. 

1914.  19.13. 

To —  Lire.  Lire. 

Germany     3ifi,iSO,594  343,444.773 

Aiutria-Hunsary    192,821,594  221,147,043 

Great    Britain 3ii,353>63a  260,501,484 

France    179,404,349  23i,48z,X93 

Switzerland   230,541,252  249,162,956 

Italy's  IiiroxTS  of  Merchandise. 

1914.  19.13' 

From —                                      Lire.  Lire. 

Germany    497,941,012  612,689,94^ 

Austria-Hungary    ^28,973,095  264,660,141 

Great    Britain 506,763,133  59x. 775,64' 

France  202,036,338  283,^56,175 

Switzerland     75,805,044  86,845,397 

— Finance 

The  $200,000,000  bond  issue  for  military 
preparation  was  subscribed  Ja  4. 

The  Minister  of  the  Italian  Treasury  met 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exechequer  at  Nice 
June  4-5.  Proposals  for  financial  co-operation 
by  the  two  powers  were  discussed  and  arrange- 
ments were  concluded  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective governments.  The  conferences  dis- 
closed a  complete  agreement  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments and  their  resolution  to  co-operate  in 
the  use  of  their  financial  resources  in  the  same 
ungrudging  spirit  as  in  the  employment  of 
their  naval  and  military  forces. 


A  Rome  despatch,  June  18,  said  that  a  royal 
decree  issued  at  Rome  authorized  the  issue  of 
a  national  loan,  redeemable  in  twenty-five 
years,  with  interest  at  4%  per  cent,  tax  free, 
to  be  issued  at  95,  or  93  for  holders  of  securi- 
ties of  the  preceding  national  loan.  Subscrip- 
tion from  Italy  will  be  received  between  July 
I  and  II  and  from  other  countries  between 
July  I  and  August  31.  The  amount  of  the  loan 
was  not  stated. 


According  to  information  received  by  the 
Banca  dltalia,  July  21,  from  its  branches  with 
regard  to  the  subscriptions  to  the  war  loan 
in  Italy,  it  appeared  that  the  grand  total 
amounted  to  1,117,500,000  lire  (£44,700,000). 
This  induded  the  share  of  the  associated 
banks.  The  subscriptions  of  Italian  residents 
abroad  had  only  just  begun.  The  lists  for 
these  were  open  till  Aug  31. 

A  royal  decree  was  issued  Oct  20  creating 
new  taxes  and  increasing  existing  taxes  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Persons  exempted  from  military  service,  ex- 
cept for  total  physical  disability,  must  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  six  lire,  plus  a  supertax  of  from 
6  to  3000  lire,  according  to  their  incomes. 
Directors  of  stock  companies  must  pay  an  in- 
come tax  on  a  graduated  scale — 5  per  cent  on 
incomes  of  2500  and  20  per  cent  on  those  over 
40,000  lire  ($8000). 

Special  stamp  dues  were  provided  for,  as 
well  as  increased  taxes  on  government  conces- 
sions and  land.  Certain  telegraphic  and  postal 
rates  were  raised. 

New  taxes  were  imposed,^  Nov  25.  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  upon  incomes  and  war 
profits.  Taxes  also  were  placed  upon  stamped 
papers  and  bicycles  and  upon  the  manufacture 
of  matches  and  salt,  while  certain  exemptions 
which  hitherto  had  been  in  effect  were  abro- 
gated. 

After  a  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
Dec  12  by  Premier  Salandra,  and  amid  an 
enthusiastic  demonstration,  the  Chamber,  by 
a  vote  of  over  400  to  50  against,  approved  the 
bill  giving  full  financial  powers  to  the  gov- 
ernment  for  six  months.  Enrico  Ferri,  the 
former  Socialist  leader,  endeavored  to  op- 
pose the  passage  of  the  measure,  but  was 
prevented  from  speaking  by  the  Deputies. 

A  royal  decree,  Dec  24,  authorized  the  issue 
of  a  national  loan,  the  bonds  to  be  redeem- 
able in  twenty-five  3[ears,  but  not  convertible 
before  1926.  The  interest  was  5  per  cent 
and  the  bonds  would  be  free  from  all  taxes, 
present  and  future.  The  issue  price  was 
fixed  at  97J^  lire. 

The  subscription  lists  were  to  be  open  from 
Jan  10  to  Feb  10  in  Italy,  and  until  Mar  31 
in  the  colonies  and  ab.oad  at  the  consulates 
and  specially  designated  banks.  The  holders 
of  the  last  bond  issue  could  convert  these 
bonds  into  the  new  bonds  on  payment  of  two 
and  one-half  lire  a  hundred. 

—Munitions 

A  royal  decree  issued  July  7,  authorized  the 
Government  to  use  compulsory  measures  in 
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increasing  the  output  of  ammunition  and  war 
materials.  Private  munition  factories  are  to 
be  put  under  military  control  as  soon  as  the 
circumstances  demand. 


The  Milan  "Secolo"  announced  Aug  20  that 
the  Italian  Government  had  taken  sweeping 
measures  to  control  in  every  respect  industries 
concerned  with  the  production  of  war  muni- 
tions. Not  only  the  metal  industries,  but  other 
enterprises  related  to  the  output  of  munitioni 
were  included. 

—War  strength 

The  latest  official  estimates  (March)  of  the 
army  and  navy  strength  of  Italy  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

ARMY. 

First  line,  3x0,000  men. 

Mobile  militia.  250,000  men. 

Full  estimated  war  strength,  including  territorials 
and  mobile  militia,  3,200,000  men. 

Military  service  is  tmiversal  and  compulsory. 

The  army  is  organized  in  twelve  corps,  each  coof 
taining  two  divisions. 

NAVY. 

Dreadnoughts. 

Giuseppe    Miusini Each   of  these  four   slups 

Goffreao   Mameli   is   6s6.i    feet   long,    has 

Morosini    .' s8,ooo  tons  displacement 

Dandolo    and  carries  ci^t  is-inch 

guns. 

Battleships. 

Andrea   Doria    Each   of  these  five  battlo* 

Calo  Duilio ships  is  554.5  feet  bug, 

Conte  di  Cavour has  sj,3au  tons  dimlaco* 

Leonardo  da  Vinci ment  and  carries  thirteen 

Giulio  Cesare xa-inch  guns. 

Dante  Alighieri 510   feet   long,   twelvo    is- 

guns. 

Roma  Each  of  these  four  ships  U 

Napoli 435  feet  long,  has  za,42« 

Vittorio    Emanuele    HI....     tons     displacement     and 

Regina  Elena carries  two    la-inch   and 

twelve  8-inch  guns. 

Regina    Margherita These  two   are  426.5   feet 

Benedetto    Brin long  and   have  four   la- 

incE  guns. 

Ammirafflio  di  Saint  Bon.  These  two   are   344.5   feet 

Emanuele    Filiberto long  and  have  four   zo- 

inch  guns. 

Sardegna    These   three   are   400.3    to 

Sicilia    410.9  feet  long  and  have 

Re    umberto tour   13.5-inch  guns. 

Armored  Loigth, 

Cruisers.  F^et  Guns. 

San    Marco 429.8  Four  lo-inch. 

San    Giorgio 4a9'8  Four  lo-inch. 

Amalfi  426.6  Four  lo-inch. 

Pisa    426.5  Four  zo-inch. 

Franceses  Ferrucio...  344.5  One  zo-inch,  two  8-inch. 

Varese   344.5  One  zo-inch,  two  8-inch. 

Guiseppe  Garibaldi...  344.5  One  zo-inch,  two  8-inch. 

Carlo  Alberto 324.7  Twelve  6-inch. 

Vettor   Pisani 324.7  Twelve  6-inch. 

Marco    Polo 327  Six  6-inch. 

In  addition,  there  are  twelve  cruisers  carrying 
4-inch  to  6-inch  guns,  3  scout  criusers,  6  torpedo 
gunboats,  50  destroyers,  70  torpedo  boats,  25  sub* 
marines,  50  merchant  cruisers  and  2  very  old  battle- 
ships. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Italian  fleet  total  about 
35,000  men. 

Italy's  war  expenditure  in  Z9Z4,  for  maintenance 
and  construction  was  $57,000,000. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

See 

Public  health—Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Social  surveys 


JACKSON,  Mrs.  Thomas  Jonathan,  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson 
Mrs.  Mary  Anna  Jackson,  widow  of  General 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  died  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
Mar  24,  in  her  84th  year. 

JACKSON,  William  Humphreys 

William  Humphreys  Jackson,  former  repre- 
sentative from  Maryland,  died  Apr  3,  aged  75. 

JAMAICA 

See 
Dyes — ^Jamaica 

JAMES,  Henry,  M.D. 

Dr.  Henry  James,  of  Vermont,  in  charge  of 
surgeons  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  died 
June  10,  aged  83. 

JAPAN. 

January 
G)unt  Okuma,  the  Premier,  who  also  hela 
the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  re- 
linquished the  home  portfolio,  Ja  7,  and  Vis- 
count Kanetake  Dura,  Minister  of  G)mmerce 
and  Agriculture,  assumed  the  position.  Hiron- 
aka  Kono,  a  member  of  the  Diet,  was  named 
as  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 

March 

Returns  from  Mar  25  elections  showed  that 

the  government  party,  which  favored  increase 

of  military  strength,  will  have  a  large  ma- 

i'ority  in  the  new  House  of  Representatives, 
n  support  of  the  government  Uiere  will  be 
231  members  out  of  a  total  of  381  in  the  new 
House,  possibly  several  more.  The  embassy 
announced  that  the  Doshi-Kai,  which  is  the 
Constitutionalist,  or  chief  government  party, 
had.  elected  150  members,  while  others  in  smn 
port  of  the  cabinet,  including  the  Chusei-Kai 
party,  independents  and  Count  Okuma's  sup- 
porters, brought  the  total  government  stren^h 
up  to  ^i.  The  Seiyu-Kai,  or  chief  opposition 
party,  elected  108  members  and  the  National- 
ists and  Independents  opposed  to  the  cabinet 
dected  37.  Four  ballots  are  unopened,  and 
one  Independent  member  is  uncertain.  The 
last  House  was  dissolved  by  the  Emperor  on 
Christmas  day,  1914,  because  of  its  refusal  to 
ratify  the  military  programme  of  the  cabinet, 
headed  by  Count  Okuma. 

May 
A  brilliant  court  wedding  took  place  in  To- 
kio,  May  18^  when  Princess  Yasu,  the  younp^est 
sister  of  the  Emperor,  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Prince  Naruhiko  Higashi-Kuni,  who  is  at- 
tached to  the  Second  Army  Division  of  the 
empire. 


A  measure  providing  for  the  addition  of  two 
divisions,  about  24,000  men,  to  the  army  was 
approved,  May  31,  by  the  budget  committee  of 
the  House.  In  December  the  Emperor  dis- 
solved the  previous  Diet  for  declining  to  up- 
hold the  programme  of  the  Ministry  for  mili- 
tary development.  The  budget  committee  also 
approved  a  measure  for  the  construction  of 
three  submarines  and  eight  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers. 

June 

The  Government's  policy  of  military  devel- 
opment was  approved  by  the  House,  June  x, 
at  an  exciting  session.    By  a  vote  of  232  to  131 
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the  House  adopted  the  provision  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  standing  army  of  two  divisions, 
or  about  24,000  men.  It  then  approved  the  en- 
tire budget^  including  the  naval  programme, 
which  provided  for  uie  construction  of  three 
submarines  and  eight  destroyers.  The  victory 
of  the  Government  was  emphatic.  There  was 
no  such  strong  opposition  as  appeared  in  the 
previous  Diet,  whidi  was  dissolved  b:^  the  Em- 
peror for  rejecting  the  Cabinet's  military  pro- 
gramme Speeches  of  Government  and  Oppo- 
sition leaders  showed  that  all  parties  favored 
military  and  naval  development 

The  Opposition,  June  2,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  express- 
ing lack  of  confidence  in  the  present  Cabinet. 
This  resolution  charged  the  Cabinet  with  hav- 
ing failed  in  the  negotiations  with  China  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end;  with  having  inter- 
fered with  the  friendly  relations  with  China; 
with  having  aroused  the  suspicions  of  foreign 
powers,  thereby  harming  the  prestige  of  l£e 
empire  instead  of  laying  the  foundations  of 
peace  in  the  Orient,  and  with  having  created 
a  situation  likely  to  be  followed  by  further 
complications. 

The  Opposition,  pushing  its  anti-Cabinet 
campaign,  June  5,  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  expressing  lack 
of  confidence  in  Viscount  Kanetake  Oura, 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  resolution  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  7,  by  a  vote  of  130  to  232.  M.  Oura  de- 
nied the  charge  that  he  corruptly  received  a 
present  of  $500.  The  Opposition  then  intro- 
duced another  resolution  against  the  Cabinet, 
alleging  interference  in  the  recent  general  elec^ 
tion. 


A  searching  judicial  investigation  was  or- 
dered June  30,  following  the  arrest  of  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
charges  of  political  corruption.  The  arrests 
caused  a  sensation.  The  press  declared  the 
men  accused  were  suspected  ol  accepting 
bribes  to  desert  the  Seiyukai  or  Conservative 
party  and  vote  for  the  Government's  bill  pro- 
viding for  increasing  the  size  of  the  army  by 
the  addition  of  two  divisions. 

*  July 

The  Japanese  Cabinet,  headed  by  Count 
Okuma  as  Premier,  July  30,  tendered  its  resig- 
nation to  Emperor  Yosnihito.  This  action  fol- 
lowed the  resignation  July  29  of  Viscount  Kan- 
etaka  Oura,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  follow- 
ing an  investigation  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
into  bribery  charges  resulting  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary elections  of  March,  1915.  Viscount 
Oura's  resignation  was  sanctioned  by  the  Em- 
peror after  a  report  on  the  situation  had  been 
made  to  him  by  Count  Okuma. 

August 

Premier  Count  Okuma  decided,  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  the  Emperor,  to  remain  in 
office,  and  arranged  the  following  Cabinet 
Aug  8: 

Premier— Count  Shij^enobu  Oktrnia. 
Minister     of     Foreign     Affair*— <!outtt     Shigenobu 
Okuma. 
Minifter  of  Finance— Tokitoshi  Taketomi. 
Minister  of  Marine— Vice  Admiral  Tomoaoburo  Kato. 


Minister  of  War — ^Lieut.  Gen.  Idiinosuke  Oka. 
Minister  of  Justice — ^Yukio  Ozaki. 
Minister  of  Communications — Katsundo  Minoura. 
Minister   of   Commerce  and   Agriculture — ^Hironaka 
Kono. 
Minister  of  Education — S.  Takata. 
Minister   of   the   Interior — Kitokuro   Ichiki. 

The  assumption  by  Count  Okuma  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  following  the  declination  of 
Takaaki  Kato  to  retain  that  portfolio,  was 
temporary,  pending  the  selection  of  a  per- 
manent Minister. 

The  appointments  for  the  War,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  portfolios  were  the  same  as  in 
the  Cabinet  which  resigned  on  July  30.  Vice 
Admiral  Kato,  named  for  Minister  of  Marine, 
was  Admiral  Togo's  Chief  of  Staff  in  the 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  in  1914  was 
appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  First 
Japanese  Squadron.  M.  Taketomi  selected  for 
Minister  of  Finance,  was  Minister  of  Com* 
munications  in  the  retired  Cabinet,  and  M. 
Ichiki,  named  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was 
Minister  of  Education.  M.  Minoura,  the 
Minister  of  Communications,  has  held  several 
public  offices  and  is  editor  of  the  Hochi  Shim- 
bun.  M.  Takata,  designated  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  is  Dean  of  Waseda  University  and 
a  member  of  the  Higher  Educational  CounciL 

August 

Emperor  Yoshihoto,  Aug  g,  authorized 
Prime  Minister  Okuma  to  withdraw  his  resig- 
nation, and  the  reconstructed  Cabinet  was 
installed  on  the  following  day. 

Takaaki  Kato,  who  was  Foreign  Minister 
in  the  old  Cabinet,  was  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  Aug  10,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers. 

The  Premier,  Count  Okuma,  stated,  Aug  10, 
that  his  decision  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  government  was  due  to  representations 
from  the  Emperor  that  conditions  at  home 
and  abroad  made  inadvisable  a  change  in  the 
Premiership. 

Baron  Kikujiro  Ishii,  Ambassador  to  France, 
Aug  12,  accepted  the  foreign  portfolio  in  the 
new  Cabinet  of  Premier  Okuma. 

September 

A  preliminary  court.  Sept  23,  found  K. 
Hayashida,  Secretary  of  the  Lower  Hoi^se  of 
Parliament,  and  four  members  and  thirteen 
former  members  of  the  House,  guilty  d 
bribery  in  connection  with  an  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  Opposition  to  support  the  army  bilL 
All  the  convicted  men  were  remanded  for 
trial.  The  court  found  that  Viscount  Kane- 
take  Oura,  former  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
had  handed  40,000  yen  ($30,000)  to  M.  Ha- 
yashida to  bribe  the  Opposition. 

December 

A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment was  defeated  in  an  exiting  session 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Dec  x8  by 
223  votes  to  132. 
See  also 

Arisaka,  Lieut.-Gen.  Bason   Nariaki 

China — Negotiations  with  Japan 

Dyes — ^Japan 

Korea 

ToKio  Stock  Exchange 

''Yamashiro"    (battleship) 
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— Commerce — ^Tea 

A  return,  issued  by  the  Japanese  Department 
of  Apiculture  and  Commerce,  as  to  the  tea 
trade  of  Japan  for  the  season  (May  i-Nov 
30)  of  1914,  shows  a  total  export  of  33,020,000 
pounds.  Of  this,  22,664,000  pounds  were 
shipped  from  Shimizu;  5,200,000  from  Yoko- 
hama; and  2,154,667  pounds  from  Kobe. 

As  regards  destination  of  shipments,  it  is 
stated  that  16,636,141  pounds  were  billed  for 
Chicago;  8,397i444  poimds  for  New  York; 
4,698,940  pounds  for  United  States  ports  on 
the  Pacific  coast;  and  4,297,128  pounds  for 
Canadian  ports.  The  Canadian  invoices  were 
largely  of  green  teas. 

The  1914  trade  showed  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent  over  that  ofi9i3.  The  effect  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  European  war  was  to  in- 
crease the  trade,  and  this  is  attributed  to  th* 
haste  of  dealers  to  lay  in  stocks  before  war 
taxes  should  be  imposed,  or  transportation 
seriously  interrupted. 

—Coronation  of  the  Emperor 

The  Cabinet  Apr  16  fixed  Nov  xo  as  the  date 
for  the  coronation  of  Emperor  Yoshihito.  The 
ceremony  was  to  have  taken  place  Nov,  1914, 
but  a  postponement  was  made  necessary  by 
the  death  of  the  Dowager  Empress.  The  Diet 
already  had  appropriated  4,000,000  yen  ($2,000,- 
000)  for  the  expenses  of  the  ceremony. 

Yoshihito,  Emperor  of  Japan  and  I22d  head 
of  the  Japanese  imperial  house  after  the  first 
Emperor  Jimmu,  whose  reign  began  257';  vears 
ago,  left  Tokio,  Nov  6,  for  Kioto  to  make  his 
state  entry  into  the  capital  of  his  forefathers 
and  there  formally  to  accede  to  the  throne.  As 
the  emperor  emerged  from  the  palace  he  was 
greeted  by  200,000  school  children,  who  paid 
a  silent  homage  to  the  ruler. 

The  imperial  carriage  was  preceded  to  the 
railroad  station  bjr  the  "kashikodokoro,"  or 
divine  mirror,  which  represents  the  spirit  of 
the  grand  imperial  ancestress,  or  sun  goddess, 
Amaterasu  Omikami,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  two  other  sacred  treasures. 

The  imoerial  railroad  cars  were  built  for  the 
occasion  at  the  works  of  the  railway  board. 
The  internal  decoration  was  of  cloisonne  ware, 
textile  fabrics  and  raised  lacquer  of  the  most 
exquisite  quality. 

As  one  testimony  of  his  thou^htfulness  and 
veneration  of  the  aged  among  his  people,  Em- 
peror Yoshihito  inaugurated  his  coronation 
ceremonies  by  presenting  300,000  wine  cups  to 
the  :  ^ed  men  throusrhout  the  empire,  the  mini- 
mum age  for  eligibility  to  the  honor  being 
fixed  at  80  years.  The  cups  were  of  artistic 
lacquered  work  and  bore  gold  characters 
meaning  "Peace  to  the  aged"  and  "Commemo- 
rative imperial  present,  1915."  To  those  above 
90  were  granted  a  special  set  of  cups,  slightly 
larger  thanilthe  others. 

The  program  of  the  coronation  was  long 
and  intricate.  Various  rites  or  ceremonies 
were  held,  Nov  10,  at  the  Kioto  palace.  The 
first  began  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
was  resdly  an  ancestor  worship  ceremony. 
The  emperor  announced  his  ascension  to  the 
throne  before  the  "kashikodokoro,"  or  divine 
mirror,  and  informed  the  spirits  of  his  ances- 
trad  gods  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 


three  sacred  treasures,  which  represent  the 
sovereignty  and  sanctity  of  the  imperial  house. 

The  second  great  ceremony  began  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
Here  the  emperor  announced  his  ascension  to 
his  subjects  and  to  the  envoys  of  foreign 
lands.  At  the  same  time  he  actually  mounted 
on  the  throne  which  was  there  provided.  A 
delegation,  including  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Guthrie,  were  present  at  both  these 
ceremonies,  representing  the  United  States. 
No  special  envoy  went  from  America. 

On  Nov  II  sacred  music  was  played  before 
the  "kashikodokoro."  On  Nov  12  messengers 
were  dispatched  to  the  great  shrines  at  Ise  and 
to  the  imperial  sanctuary  at  the  Tokio  palace 
as  well  as  to  the  government  and  state  shrines, 
to  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called 
"Daijosai"  festival. 

This  is  the  great  harvest  or  grand  thanks- 
giving festival,  which  possesses  the  greatest 
significance  and  importance  to  the  people  of 
Japan.  The  emperor,  as  the  ruler  of  the  land 
of  sacred  rice,  which  was  bestowed  by  his 
heavenly  ancestors,  offers  a  feast  to  his  an- 
cestral gods,  and  himself  partakes  of  the 
sacred  food.  This  rite  was  held  on  the 
14th,  and  was  preceded  on  the  13th  by  a 
service  dedicated  to  the  purification  of  the 
body  and  soul  of  the  emperor  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  The  grand  thanks- 
giving festival  was  followed  by  three  great 
court  feasts,  which  were  attended  by  the  em* 
peror  and  by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

Afterward  the  emperor  began  a  series  of 
pilgrimages  to  the  great  shrines  of  the  empire, 
including  those  dedicated  to  the  original  an- 
cestors or  sun  goddess,  Amaterasu  Omikami, 
and  to  the  mausoleum  of  Jimmu  Tenno,  who 
holds  place  in  Japanese  history  as  the  first 
earthly  monarch.  The  emperor  and  court  re- 
turned to  Tokio  on  the  27th,  spending  the  night 
at  Nakoya  on  the  way.  A  final  ceremony  of 
gratitude  was  held  on  the  30th  at  the  Tokio 
palace  before  the  imperial  shrine.  An  exten- 
sive celebration  of  the  coronation  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  Tokio  the  first  part  of  Dec; 
and  naval  and  military  reviews  were  to  be  held 
as  a  climax  of  the  coronation  period. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  official  coronation 
ceremonies  took  place  in  Tokio,  Dec  i,  in  the 
imperial  palace.  The  service  was  one  of 
gratitude  to  the  imperial  ancestors  and  im- 
perial deities  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Simultaneously  with  his  opening  of  the  Diet 

Dec  I,  Emperor  Yoshihito,  in  commemoration 

of  his  coronation,  named  the  following  peers 

with  the  title  of  Baron,  in  recognition  of  thdr 

services  in  the  advancement  of  the  commerce, 

industry  and  education  of  the  country:— 

Nobuahige  Hozumi,  a  barrister;  Kenjiro  Yaina*- 
kawa,  president  of  tbe  Tokio  Imperial  university; 
Kunismi  Yokota,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Yoahio  Tanaka,  assistant  professor  of  the  Colle^ 
of  Engineerinj^,  Tokio  University  ^  Shoichi  Omen, 
Governor  of  fuoto;  Takayasu  Mitsui,  president  of  th« 
Mitsui  Bank;  Kinchiro  Okura,  president  of  the 
Okura  Company;  ichizaemon  Morimura,  representsp 
tive  member  of  the  Morimura  Bank,  and  Toranosukt 
Furukawa,  president  of  the  Furukawa  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

See  also 
"iKVMif — Postage  stamps 
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— Navy 

It  became  known  Nov  28  that  the  Japanese 
naval  estimates  for  1916  totalled  about  lOOr 
000,000  yen  ($50,000,000),  a  decrease  of  6,- 
000,000  yen  from  the  191 5  budget  A  supple- 
mentary expenditure  of  45,000,000  yen  for 
the  construction  of  new  warships  was  to  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
allotment  for  1916  was  6,000,000  yen. 

— Population. 

Japanese  official  figures  as  to  the  population 
of  Japan    (published  December,   1914)    place 
the  total  at  54,853.083  (52»985.423  in  1913). 
See  also 

Kanazawa — ^Japan 

Kobe — Japan 

KoYOTo — Japan 

Nag  a  s  a  k  i — ^J  apan 

Nagoya — Japan 

Osaka — ^Japan 

ToKio — Japan 

Yo  KOH  A  M  A — ^J  APAN 

—Postage  stamps 

To  commemorate  the  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  Nov  10,  a  special  series  of 
postage  stamps  was  issued  by  the  Jaj^anese 
government.  There  were  four  values  in  the 
set,  i^,  3,  4,  and  10  sen,  respectively,  t^e 
sen  being  equal  to  about  half  a  cent.  Thev 
were  beautifully  engraved  and  highly  colored, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  Japanese  coronation  ceremony  they  por- 
trayed views  of  the  old  shrines  and  temples 
oi  the  empire. 

JAPAN  MAIL  STSAMSHIP  CO. 

The  first  vessel  of  a  new  line  of  Japanese 
steamships  left  New  York  June  14.  It  was  the 
Toyohashi  Maru,  a  10,000-ton  steamship  of 
most  modern  construction.  Others  set  aside 
for  use  in  the  same  Atlantic-Pacific  service 
are  the  Toyooka  Maru,  the  Takata  Maru,  the 
Tokuyama  Maru,  and  the  Tsushima  Maru. 
All  are  of  10,000  tons,  and  are  part  of  a  gen- 
eral fleet  of  ninety  steamships  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  or 
Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company.  An  official 
notice  of  June  12  read: 

'The  plan  is  to  establish  early  in  August  a 
monthly  service  from  New  York  and  the  East- 
em  seaboard  of  America  to  Vladivostock, 
China  and  Japan,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  with 
a  magnificent  fleet  of  new  and  fully  equipped 
twin-screw  steamers  of  about  ten  tnousand 
tons  dead-weight  capacity.  The  steamers  are 
expected  to  make  the  voyages  from  New  York 
to  the  first  port  across  the  Pacific  in  less  than 
forty  days." 

See  also 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

JASPER,  John 

John  Jasper,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
the  City  of  New  York  from  1879  to  1898,  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  from  1898  to 
1902,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb  7,  of 
bronchial  grippe,  after  a  month's  illness.  He 
was  78  years  of  age. 

JEFFERSON,  State  of 
See 
Texas 


JENKINS,  Michael 

Michael  Jenkins,  of  Baltimore,  prominent 
lay  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  died.  Sept 
7,  at  the  age  of  72,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

JERSEY,  Earl  of 

Victor  Albert  George  Villiers,  seventh  Earl 
of  Jersey,  died  in  London  May  31.  He  was 
born  in  1845  and  served  as  Governor-General 
of  New  South  Wales  in  1890-93. 

JESUITS 

Father  Wlodimir  Ledochowski  was  elected 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  succession 
to  Father  Francis  Xavier  Wernz,  on  F  11.  He 
is  a  Russian  Pole.  His  election  caused  much 
comment.  Although  the  conclave  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  "Black  Pope"  was  surrounded  by 
the  greatest  secrecy,  it  is  known  that  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  transfer  the  supreme 
command  of  the  powerful  society  into  Latin 
hands.  The  Spanish  Father  Martin  was  Gen- 
eral for  manv  years  under  Pope  Leo  and  Pope 
Pius  X.  When  he  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Wernz  this  was  considered  a  great  triumph 
for  the  German  element.  At  the  time  of  Father 
Wernz's  election  it  is  said  that  Emperor  Will- 
iam sent  him  his  congratulations.  Strong 
e£Fort8  were  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
German  government,  through  Prince  von  Bu- 
low,  the  German  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  se- 
cure the  succession  once  more  for  a  German. 

See  also 
Ledochowski,  Father  Wlodimir 

JESUP,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  De  Witt 

Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  De  Witt  Jesup, 
widow  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  who  died  June  17, 
1914,  left  a  net  estate  of  $12,672,782.82,  ac- 
cording to  a  transfer  tax  report  filed  in  New 
York  City,  Nov  14. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, of  which  Mr.  Jesup  long  had  been  presi- 
dent, received  $5,128,836,  of  which  $5,000,000 
was  to  be  held  in  trust.  The  total  of  bequests 
to  religious,  charitable  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions was  $8,600,000.  Relatives,  friends  and 
servants  received  a  total  of  $4,072,801.82. 

Mrs.  Jesup  received  $9,617,091  of  her 
estate  from  the  estate  of  her  husband,  who 
died  in  1908. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  received 
1150,000  outright  and  paintings  from  the 
fesup  collection  valued  by  the  appraiser  at 
Ji7i,i55. 

Other  bequests  were : 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  Syria... $400,000 

Yale  Univeraity    300,000 

Union  Theological  Seminary   300,000 

Truateet  of  the  Young  Men^s  Chriatian  Aaao- 

ciation      150,000 

American    Sunday   School   Union 1 50,000 

New  York  Qty  Mtsnon  and  Tract  Society..  150,000 
New  York  City  Miasion  and  Tract   Society 

for   its   woman's   branch    100,000 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church     150,000 

Board   of   Foreign   Missions  of  the   Pres^- 

terian    Church     , 150,000 

Woman's    Hospital * 150,000 

Williama    College 150.000 

Presbyterian   Board   of   Relief   for   Diaabled 

Ministers     100,000 

International    Committee    of    Young    Hen^s 

Christian    Associationa 100,000 

Presbyterian    Hosoitel    100,000 

Protestant   Half   Orphans'   Asylum    100,000 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry 50,000 
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Totkegee  Norou]   and   laduMiiil   Inatitutc.  se.ODO 
Tnittea  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
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Cooper    Union    '. 10,000 

JEWELS 
Sm 

PuaoUS  STONES 

JEWISH  RELIEF  FUND 

At  a  mass  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Mew 
Vork,  Dec  21,  more  than  $1,000,000  in  money, 
iewels,  checks  and  pledges  was  raised  by 
die  Jews  of  New  York  for  the  relief  of  Jews 
in  the  w&r  zone.  Gifts  of  Sioo,ooo  were  re- 
ceived from  Jacob  H.  Schifi  Nathan  Straus, 
Julius  Rosenwald  and  the  Guggenheim 
brothers. 
JEWS 

See 
Russia— Jbwish  pali 
"JITNEY"  BUSSES 

"Jitney  busses" — automobile  service  over  a 
regular  route  at  a  5-cent  fare — were  started 
in  western  cities,  Kansas  City  being  the  pio- 
neer, during  January.  By  Ja  31  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  had  150  jitney  buses,  and  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  operators  of  jitney  buses  had  organ- 
ized to  fight  regulating  ordinances. 

The  eastward  movement  of  the  "jitney"  pro- 
ceeded apace  in  the  month  of  February.  The 
Milwaukee  Leader  noted  the  invasion  of  the 
motor  "bus  in  San  Francisco,  Oaldand,  Los  An- 
geles, Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Olympia, 
Fort  Worth,  Ogden,  Omaha,  Kansas  Ci^,  San 
Antonio  and  Oklahoma  City.  In  Olympia  per- 
mits for  the  operation  of  the  vehicles  are  said 
to  be  issuing  at  the  rate  of  50  a  day. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "jitne/'  itself  has 
aroused  considerable  discussion,  but  is  itill  tm- 
settled.  In  Russia  the  word  "jitnejr"  is  said  to 
signify  a  small  coin;  it  is  also  said  to  be  the 
colloquial  term  for  a  nickle. 

San  Francisco,  according  to  Automobile 
Topict,  had  over  1500  "jitneys"  on  its  streeU 
four  weeks  after  the  first  one  appeared. 
The  receipts  of  the  San  Francisco  street-car 
lines  fell  oB  $9500  during  that  month.  Los 
Angeles  had  about  looo  liuses  by  the  middle 
of  February,  and  the  local  street  railway  laid 
off  a  large  number  of  motormen  and  conduc- 
tors. Los  Angeles  has  made  various  regula- 
tions requiring  drivers  to  pass  a  written  ex- 
amination, routes  to  be  registered,  non-sldd 
tires  on  rear  wheels,  lights  inside  i)uses,  etc 
Automobiles  of  any  kind  and  trucks  with  im- 
provised bodies  have  been  pressed  into  service 


The  Standard  Oil  Company,  seeing  large  in- 
creases in  gasoline  sales,  was  said  to  be  throw- 
ing its  influence  in  favor  of  the  movement; 
the  leading  tire  companies  contemplated  the 
strongest  possible  support  for  the  promoters 
and  operators  of  "jitney"  lines. 

"Jitney"  competition  with  public  utilities  had 
already  in  Feb  become  a  serious  economic  and 
traffic  problem  in  many  cities.  In  Seattle, 
Wash.,  an  ordinance  became  effective,  Feb  4, 
requiring  drivers  to  pass  oral,  written,  physical 
and  driving  tests  in  order  to  secure  licenses. 
Ogden  City,  Utah,  won  a  victory  over  the 
"buses  when  a  court  decision  of  Feb  3  affirmed 
a  ruling  that  immediate  issuance  of  automobile 
licenses  by  the  municipality  upon  application 
is  not  compulsory  under  state  laws,  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  all  drivers  were  required  (Feb  6) 
to  report  to  Police  Headquarters  to  have  their 
routes  mapped  out  The  Qevelaod,  C,  Rail- 
way Co.  planned  (Feb  i8>  to  fight  the  "jitneys" 
with  a  competitive  line  charging  a  lower  fare. 

An  investigation  of  the  operation  of  jitney 
busses  in  various  communities  throughout  the 
country  was  made  in  May  by  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  reported 
that,  of  the  138  cities  heard  from,  jitneys  were 
operating  in  106.  These  cities  represented 
forty-five  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
included  also  eight  of  the  principal  dties  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  first  jitney  bus  on  record,  it  is  claimed, 
appeared  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  when  a  second- 
hand automobile  stopped  at  the  curb,  bearing 
a  placard,  "Will  take  you  anywhere,  will  stop 
anywhere,  for  one  jitney."  Since  then  thty 
have  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
of  the  106  cities  where  jitneys  were  operating, 
ten  reported  that  the  number  was  decreasing. 
"Of  the  thirty-two  cities  reporting  no  jitney 
service,"  the  report  continues,  "seven  report  the 
the  jitn^s  appeared,  but  were  discontinued  as 
the  result  of  an  unfavorable  public  sentiment. 
reflected  in  the  adoption  of  ordinances  for 
their  regulation. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
start  jitney  service,  but  was  discontinued  on 
account  of  regulations  adopted  by  the  city 
officials.  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  reported  their 
discontinuance  after  two  days'  trial.  In  El- 
gin, III,,  the  service  was  undertaken,  but  aban- 
doned after  two  weeks'  trial,  as  it  did  not 
prove  remunerative;  likewise  in  Green  Bay. 
Wis.,  jitneys  were  discontinued  after  opera* 
ting  a  few  days.  In  Lexington,  Ky,,  the  ser- 
vice was  discontinued  after  a  ^ent]r-four 
hours'  trial.  From  Ottawa.  Ontario,  a  city  of 
over  100,000  population,  comes  the  report  that 
the  jitney  service,  after  a  four  days'  trial 
was  discontinued  from  lack  of  patronage; 
white  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  service  only  lasted 
one  and  one-l^lf  days." 

In  making  their  investigation,  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company  communicated  with  several  of 
the  manufacturers  of  cars  for  information  con- 
cerning jitney  service,  and  among  the  answers 
received  was  one  from  the  director  of  sales 
of  one  company,  who  wrote :  "It  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  desire  of  persons  with 
small  means  to  establish  themselves  in  a  busi* 
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ness.  As  a  result  there  has  been  mach  waste, 
and  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  jitney 
movement  will  solve  itsdf." 

"Cities  will  undoubtedly  regulate,  as  they 
have  begun,  the  jitney,"  said  the  report  "Bonds 
will  be  required,  license  fees  will  be  demanded 
that  will  restrict  if  not  prohibit,  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  private  vehicles  for  hire.  Out  of 
this  probably  will  grow  a  business,  or  hack 
business,  using  motor  cars  and  operating  prob- 
ably on  streets  not  now  traversed  by  street 
cars.  When  the  business  jp^ets  on  the  com- 
mercial basis,  the  speed  of  the  car  will  be 
limited,  the  number  of  stops  prescribed,  and 
the  distance  fixed.  The  operator  will  hzvdXi 
be  the  owner  any  more  than  he  is  now  a  fac- 
tor in  the  operation  of  taxicabs.  The  jitn^ 
to-day  is  a  craze.  Under  its  present  condi- 
tions I  do  not  believe  it  will  survive.  Too 
many  operators  will  be  put  out  of  business 
because  of  lack  of  capital  and  the  first  need 
of  a  repair  or  requirement  of  a  new  tire." 

In  order  to  obtain  authentic  information  the 
trust  company  in  every  case  sent  out  inquiries 
addressed  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  one  or 
more  of  the  prominent  bankers,  and  tihe  street 
railway  authorities. 

In  a  report  to  the  Public  Utilities  G>mmis- 
sion  of  the  District  of  G>lumbia  in  May  on  the 
jitney  situation  as  developed  after  an  investi- 

fation  in  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles, 
an  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis, 
Conrad  H.  Syme,  general  counsel  to  the  Com- 
mission, defined  the  jitney  as  a  five  or  seven- 
passenger  motor  car  operated  by  the  individ- 
ual controlling  it,  for  carrying  passengers,  usu- 
ally for  a  five-cent  fare,  operating  practically 
as  a  public  hack  except  that  it  has  no  fixed 
stand. 

"I  am  convinced,"  he  reported,  "that  the  jit- 
ney has  demonstrated  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  modern  transportation,  there 
has  come  into  practical  use  a  vehicle  which 
certainly  for  short  haul  and  possibly  for  long 
haul  transportation,  by  reason  of  its  speed  and 
cheapness,  comfort  and  flexibility  of  service^ 
has  rendered  possible  a  competition  with  street 
railway  transportation  which  must  be  given 
serious  consideration." 

Among  the  answers  received  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Population,  154,839.  Jitneys 
began  running  between  ist  and  15th  of  Mar, 
1915;  earnings  of  the  street  railway  not  seri- 
ously affected ;  City  Council  has  passed  an  or- 
dinance requiring  each  vehicle  to  be  placed 
under  bond  to  protect  the  public  in  case  of 
accident;  also  requiring  tax  to  be  paid  for 
use  of  streets.  The  jitney  buses  are  opposing 
this  ordinance  by  resort  to  the  courts. 

Baltimore,  Mo.— Population,  558,485.  The  so- 
called  jitney  bus  began  operating  in  Baltimore 
in  Feb  1915  and  there  are  probably  one  hun- 
dred men  in  service.  While  no  special  regula- 
tory measures  have  as  yet  been  adopted  re- 
garding  their  operation,  this  question  is  now 
efore  the  Public  Service  Commission.  The 
grand  jury  has  also  taken  up  the  question  of 
their  regulation  and  stated  that  they  should 
contribute  proportionately  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  city's  park  system.     Within  the  past 


few  days  a  measure  has  been  introduced  in 
the  City  Council  having  in  view  their  regula- 
tion. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  tl^e  pub- 
lic authorities  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
jitney  bus  should  be  treated  in  all  respects 
similarly  to  other  public  conveyances. 

Boston,  Mass. — Population,  670,585.  Jitney 
busses  have  not  been  established  in  Boston; 
operating  in  surrounding  cities;  it  is  thought 
that  the  requirement  of  a  $2,000  bond  has  pre- 
vented to  an  extent  their  appearance  in  Boston. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, — Population,  363,591.  Have 
been  operating  about  thirty  days;  street-rail- 
way earnings  not  affected  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  service  at 
present  undertaken  can  be  continued  profitably. 

Denver,  Col. — Population,  213,381.  No  jit- 
ney busses  are  being  operated.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  licenses,  but  the  City 
Council  decided  the  jitnejr  bus  a  public  utility, 
which,  under  terms  of  charter,  would  require 
a  franchise,  for  which  a  general  election  would 
have  to  be  held.  A  mandamus  suit  has  been 
started  and  litigation  pending.  Public  senti- 
ment in  Denver  upholds  action  of  City  CoundL 

Duluth,  Minn. — Population,  90,000.  About 
90  busses  are  in  operation.  It  is  estimated 
trolley  earnings  have  been  affected  to  extent 
of  $300  or  $400  per  day.  It  is  said  an  ordi- 
nance will  be  passed  requiring  a  license  for 
the  driver,  and  a  bond  for  $15,000  to  be  given 
by  the  owner,  which  is  thought  will  materi- 
ally reduce  the  number  of  cars  in  this  service. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Population,  248,381.  Jit- 
ney busses  operating  in  considerable  numbers; 
operating  approximately  three  months;  trolley 
earnings  affected  to  some  extent  Ordinance 
pending  to  prescribe  license  fee  and  regulatory 
provisions. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Population,  223,929.  Have 
been  (^crating  about  six  weeks.  Estimated 
street-nulway  earnings  affected  about  5  per 
cent  Public  sentiment  unfavorable  to  them.  A 
regulation  ordinance  has  been  passed,  putting 
each  bus  under  $5,000  bond,  with  a  license 
fee  of  $25  limiting  the  number  of  passengers, 
and  requiring  operation  along  specific  routes. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Population,  373,857.  Be- 
tween 500  and  600  cars  have  taken  out  licenses, 
mostly  of  the  Ford  pattern.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved by  those  familiar  with  cost  of  auto 
operation  that  the  jitney  can  be  permanently 
maintained.  Estimates  of  adverse  effect  upon 
street-railway  earnings  range  from  $500  to 
$2,500  per  day.  Ordinance  for  strict  regula- 
tions is  under  consideration. 

Minneapolis^  Minn.  —  Population,  301,408. 
About  30  cars  are  in  operation,  principally  the 
Ford  manufacture.  Have  been  operating  about 
thirty  days.  Overcrowding  prevalent  Trol- 
ley earnings  said  to  be  affected  not  more  than 
$50  per  day.  Municipal  regulations  under  con- 
sideration. 


The  jitney  freight  business,  which  started  a 
couples  of  years  before  in  southern  Califomia 
with  such  a  sweep  and  mw.nentum  that  it  save 
the  railroad  companies  some  fear  for  uieir 
own  continuance  under  profitable  condittonsL 
has  apparently  run  its  course  and  pommencea 
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a  decline  almost  as  rapid  as  the  start,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  Los  Angeles,  Sept  12. 

The  jitney,  which  had  been  rend«»-ed  un- 
profitable by  prohibitive  legislation,  was  re- 
placed by  the  "dub  car,"  ninety  of  which 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time 
Sept  24. 

Anyone  can  approach  the  driver  of  a  club 
car  and  become  a  member  of  the  People's 
Automobile  Qub  bv  paying  25  cents.  In  re- 
turn, he  receives  a  card  of  membership  with 
five  complimentary  tickets  for  rides  in  a 
motor  club  car.  When  these  are  exhaused  he 
pa3rs  another  25  cents  dues  and  receives  five 
more  complimentary  tickets.  Drivers  of  these 
cars  must  report  at  headquarters  each  morn- 
ing, turn  in  their  tickets  and  receive  for  each 
four  and  a  half  cents  as  their  hire  to  the  club 
for  their  car. 

Connecticut 

The  expected  development  of  the  jitney  bus 
invasion  of  Connecticut  came  Apr  29  in  a  jit- 
ney express  line,  the  first  in  Connecticut,  which 
is  to  be  operated  between  New  London  and 
Old  Saybrook,  taking  in  Waterford,  Niantic, 
East  Lyme,  South  Lyme  and  Old  Lyme 
en  route.  For  articles  weighing  up  to  5  pounds 
the  charge  will  be  5  cents,  and  each  additional 
10  pounds  will  call  for  another  5  cent  chiirge. 
The  limit  of  weight  has  been  set  at  105  pounds, 
packages  weighing  that  amount  to  cost  the 
sender  55  cents.  Glassware,  crockery  and  other 
breakable  articles  are  charged  for  at  double 
rates  and  furniture  at  triple  rates.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  new  line  reserve  the  right  to  refuse 
any  parcel  because  of  size,  weight  or  character. 

Georgia 

The  Savannah  Electric  Company,  owner  of 
the  street  railway  system  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
was  accused  May  2  by  the  jitney  bus  owners 
of  forcing  its  employes  to  strew  carpet  tacks 
on  the  street  to  put  the  jitneys  out  of  com- 
mission. 

Louisiana 

A  New  Orleans  ordinance  designed  to  regu- 
late "jitney"  traffic  was  upheld  July  2  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court  and  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion obtained  in  the  Civil  District  Court  by 
"jitne3r"  owners  to  prevent  city  authorities  from 
enforcing  the  law  was  dismissed.  Owners  of 
"jitneys"  objected  principally  to  a  provision  of 
the  ordinance  which  stipulated  that  all  owners 
must  give  an  indemnity  bond  of  $5000.  Each 
of  525  cars  of  the  New  Orleans  Railway  & 
Light  Company  was  affected  by  the  ordinance. 
The  total  amount  of  the  company's  bond  was 
$2,625,000. 

New  Jersey 

Jitneys  invaded  Atlantic  City  Mar  30,  giv- 
ing transfers  to  the  board  walk. 

New   York 

Magistrate  Barlow,  Mar  4,  dismissed  the 
complaint  against  two  chauffeurs  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Five  Cent  Bus  Corporation,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  court  in  New  York  City  for 
operating  model  busses  of  the  corporation  bear- 
ing signs  calling  attention  to  their  merits. 

A  bill  which  the  Democrats  charge  will  up- 


set the  whole  "jitney"  bus  situation  in  New 
York  city  and  in  the  State  got  as  far  as  third 
reading  in  the  State  Senate  Mar  29.^  It  pro- 
vides diat  busses  shall  obtain  permission  to 
run  from  local  authorities  rather  than  from 
the   Public   Service   Commission. 

By  a  vote  of  27  to  18,  the  Senate  Apr  14 
passed  the  Thompson  bill,  placing  "jitn^ 
busses  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  Under  its  provisions, 
"jitney"  bus  companies,  before  beginning  oper- 
ation, must  secure  not  only  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  but  also  a  certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessitv  from  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  The  roving  "jitney," 
however,  will  not  be  compelled  to  seek  the  con- 
sent of  property  owners  along  routes  it  pro- 
poses to  cover. 

The  Thompson  bill  passed  the  Assembly 
Apr  20  and  went  to  the  Governor. 

Justice  Lynn  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  New 
York  City  on  Apr  26  dismissed  the  complaint 
brought  by  the  city  against  the  Electro  Coach 
Company,  operating  as  the  People's  Five-Cent 
Buss  Corporation.  The  city  brought  suit  to  re- 
cover a  penalty  for  a  violation  of  Section  41 
of  the  city  ordinances,  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  trucks,  vans,  or  wagons  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  for  advertising  purposes. 

Having  been  under  consideration  two  years, 
pleas  for  further  deliberation  in  the  matter  of 
new  omnibus  lines  north  of  Fourteenth  Street 
were  made  Apr  27  before  the  Franchise  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boad  of  Estimate.  The  pleas 
came  from  the  New  York  Railways  Company 
and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company,  which 
is  very  closelv  associated  with  the  Railways 
Company.  The  committee  decided  to  stand 
upon  its  conclusions,  and  bids  were  called  for 
bv  June  i  under  the  general  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise that  has  been  in  course  of  revision  four 
months.  Twenty-three  miles  of  streets  are 
within  the  routes  fixed  on  by  the  committee. 

New  York  State's  first  law  regulating  "Jit- 
ney" busses  became  operative  May  24,  when 
Governor  Whitman  signed  the  Thompson  bill 
placing  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  public 
service  commissions  and  municipal  authorities. 

Three  bids  were  put  in  June  i  for  the  new 
motor  bus  lines  planned  for  New  York  City. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company,  which  op- 
erates the  existing  bus  service,  made  an  alter- 
native proposal,  suggesting  that  the  city  mi^ht 
enter  into  a  contract  with  it  for  the  extension 
of  its  present  lines  on  the  same  principle  as 
has  been  followed  in  the  extension  of  the  ele- 
vated roads.  George  Loft's  People's  Five  Cent 
Bus  Line,  which  has  advertised  so  extensively, 
failed  to  make  any  offer,  but  its  place  was 
taken  by  a  new  company,  who  want  to  run 
three-cent  busses.  The  third  bid  was  from  the 
New  York  Motor  Bus  Company. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  company  proposes  to 
charge  ten  cents  on  all  its  lines  under  either 
plan. 

The  three-cent  bus  proposal  is  based  on  the 
zone  system,  the  city  being  divided  into  three 
zones,  in  each  of  which  a  three-cent  fare 
would  be  charged,  but  which  would  give  trans- 
fers to  cross-town  lines. 

The  New  York  Motor  Bus  Company  came 
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forward  with  a  five-cent  fare  for  certain  of 
the  shorter  routes,  especially  some  in  Wash- 
ington Heights  and  on  the  cross-town  lines. 

After  three  years  of  study,  the  franchise 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  recom- 
mended, Oct  15,  that  a  franchise  be  granted  to 
the  New  York  Motorbus  G>mpany  to  operate 
double-deck,  side-entrance  cars  over  thirty-one 
miles  of  Manhattan  streets,  from  Union 
Square  on  the  south  to  Fort  George  on  the 
north.  The  company  offers  a  ten-cent  fare  for 
main  lines,  a  five-cent  fare  for  crosstown  and 
other  short  lines,  including  everting  north 
of  125th  street,  and  transfers  which  will  keep 
tiie  cost  of  a  continuous  trip  within  the  ten- 
oent  limit 

Pennsylvania 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  G>mmerce  on  June  11  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  jitney,  properly  regu- 
lated. It  adopted  a  report  of  its  special  com- 
mittee on  transit,  explaining  the  menace  of 
the  jitneys  to  the  growth  of  the  city,  because 
of  their  effect  on  the  development  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  from  which  th^  daily  are 
diverting  traffic  valued  at  $3000,  showing  the 
necessity  of  regulating  jitneys  so  they  will 
supplement  and  not  cripple  the  transit  com- 
pany; and  suggesting,  in  detail,  regulations,  in- 
cluding a  bond  of  $5000^  a  tax  of  %2^  for  cars 
with  five  seats  and  k  for  each  adaitional  seat, 
definite  routes,  fixed  hours  of  operation  ana 
fixed  rates  of  fare,  ''so  as  to  make  the  jitney  a 
dependable  means  of  transportation." 

Rhode  Island 

By  the  end  of  March,  so  keen  had  become 
the  competition  between  the  trolley  corpora- 
tions in  northern  Rhode  Island  and  six  hun- 
dred ''jitney*'  busses  that  the  railroads  center- 
ings in  Providence,  R.  I.,  were  losing  at  least 
|i,500  a  day. 

"Unfair  competition"  by  the  jitney  busses, 
which  had^grown  from  five  to  more  than  six 
hundred  in  five  weeks,  caused  the  trustees 
of  the  Rhode  Island  company  to  issue  a  pub- 
lic statement  to  the  City  Council  Mar  30,  in 
which  they  asserted  that  the  company  could 
not  earn  anything  on  its  capital  stock  this 
year  and  that  the  "jitnesrs"  must  be  regu- 
lated. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  stringent  ordinance  to  restrict  tiie  jitney 
service  (May  4).  It  exacts  a  license  fee  of 
$5  per  passenger  seat,  excludes  drivers  under 
21  years,  limits  the  service  to  particular  streets 
and  exacts  a  bond  of  $500  per  seat.  The  Rhode 
Island  Company  asked  that  its  tax  be  reduced 
because  of  a  loss  of  revenue. 

Virginia 

A  decision  by  Judge  Crump,  of  the  Law  and 
Equity  Court  of  Richmond,  Va.,  denied  to  the 
Virginia  Railway  &  Power  Co.  an  injunction 
against  the  jitneys,  ruling  that  the  courts  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
jitney  busses.  When  the  case  came  up  for  trial 
Henry  W.  Anderson,  general  counsel  for  the 
railway  company,  said  that  the  loss  to  the  road 
amounted  to  $300  a  day,  or  $120,000  a  year. 


Gross  earnings  of  the  company  for  March, 
1915,  were  $399,491  a  decrease  of  $15*908 
from  March,  1914.  Operating  expenses  for 
the  month  increased  $6102,  and  the  surplus 
amounted  to  $56,688,  a  decrease  of  30.30  per 
cent 

Panama 

The  Panama  Railroad  Company,  July  12^ 
began  the  operation  of  four  l>uses  between 
East  Balboa,  Balboa  Heights  and  Ancon. 

— Digest  of  ordinances  regulatiiig 

A  digest  made  from  ordinances  tent  hy 
request  to  The  Utilities  Bureau  was  given  in 
The  Utilities  Magazine.  The  ordinances  were 
all  received  after  June  15. 

A  typical  definition  of  the  jitney  or  the 
motor  bus,  as  regulated  by  these  ordinances, 
is  found  in  the  jitney  ordinance  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  This  ordinance  makes  subject  to^  its 
provisions  and  the  rulings  of  the  autiiorities 
made  thereunder  "any  automobile,  auto  trade, 
or  trackless  motor  vehicle  engaged  in  the 
business  of  carrying  passengers  for  hire  within 
the  city  limits  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  which 
is  held  out  or  announced  by  sign,  voice,  writ- 
ing, device,  or  advertisement,  to  operate  or  run, 
or  which  is  intended  to  be  operated  or  run, 
over  a  particular  street  or  route,  or  to  any 
particular  or  designated  point  or  between  par- 
ticular points,  or  to  or  within  any  designated 
territory,  district,  or  zone."  Many  of  the 
ordinances  as  does  that  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
specifically  exclude  cabs ;  taxicabs,  automobiles 
for  hire;  stages  running  on  regular  schedules 
and  used  exclusively  for  transporting  passen- 
^s  from  points  outside  of  the  city;  sight-see- 
ing buses,  hotel  buses,  hearses,  ambulances, 
pail-bearers'  vehicles,  and  railway  or  street 
cars. 

UCENSE   FEES   AND   OTHER   CHASGBS 

License  fees  are  occasionally  designated  as 
definite  sums  to  be  paid  annually,  regardless 
of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  vehicle.  In  the 
larger  majority  of  the  ordinances,  however, 
the  amounts  of  the  license  fees  are  very  prop- 
erly based  on  seating  capacity,  as  the  relation 
between  seating  capacity  and  wear  and  tear  on 
streets,  as  well  as  earning  power,  is  quite 
direct  Where  the  ordinances  require  fiat-rate 
license  fees,  the  sums  specified  include:  $5, 
$10,  $25,  $30,  $50,  $60^  and  $75-  In  genenJ, 
when  based  on  seating  capacity,  the  license 
fees  range  from  $25  for  a  car  carrying  five 
or  less  to  $200  for  cars  carrying  more  than 
16. 

BONDS    OR    INSX7RANCE   POLICIES 

Bonds  or  insurance  policies  are  often  re- 
quired as  a  protection  to  the  injury  of  persons 
or  destruction  of  property. 

The  amounts  of  bonds  or  insurance  policies 
in  the  ordinances  of  two  cities  are  stated  to  be 
such  as^  are  "reasonable."  The  amounts  desig- 
nated in  other  cities  include  $1000,  $2000, 
$2500,  $5000,  $10,000. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF   DRIVERS 

Proper  qualifications  for  drivers  are  assured 
in  the  great  majority  of  ordinances  by  requir- 
mg  at  least  that  the  applicant  for  the  license 
Dr  permit  shall  indicate  for  all  chauffeurj  the 
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oame,  age,  residence,  address,  previous  ad- 
dresses, length  of  residence  in  each,  whether 
previously  engaged  in  transporting  passengers 
for  hire,  nationality,  married  or  single,  and 
experience  in  driving.  In  addition  to  this  a 
few  cities  definitely  require  testimony  of  two 
citizens,  or  other  similar  evidence,  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  driver.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  age  limits,  if  stated  in  the  ordin- 
ances, are  either  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over 
or  twenty-one  or  over.  Occasionally  the 
chauffeur  is  required  to  carry  with  him  at 
all  times  an  identification  card,  including  his 
photograph,  while  a  number  of  ordinances  par- 
ticularly require  that  the  chauffeur  shall  give 
evidence  as  to  sober  habits,  or  that  he  is  not 
addicted  to  the  use  of  liquors  or  drugs.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  a  specific  requirement  that 
the  chauffeur  shall  be  able  to  speak  the  English 
language.  Written  or  oral  examination  is 
sometidies  specifically  required  as  to  the 
driver's  knowledge  of  the  ordinances  and  traf- 
fic regulations  of  the  city  and  state.  Very 
frequently  the  chauffeur  must  give  evidence 
as  to  his  ability  to  drive  a  car,  and  also  evi- 
dence that  he  has  no  physical  disabilities,  sudi 
as  being  deaf,  or  partially  deaf,  nearsighted, 
etc.,  and  occasionally  must  take  a  medical 
examination  to  show  that  he  is  not  subject  to 
epilepsy,  vertigo,  heart  trouble,  color-blindness, 
or  anv  other  infirmity  of  bod^r  or  mind  which 
wotdd  disqualify  him  as  a  driver  of  a  public 
vehicle. 

KOUTBS   AND  TERMINX 

It  is  a  usual  provision  of  the  jitney  bus 
ordinance  to  require  that  the  operator  shall 
set  forth  in  his  application  or  in  his  permit 
the  route  over  whicn  it  is  proposed  to  operate 
such  motor  bus  and  the  terminal  points  of 
such  routes,  and  to  require,  though  less  often, 
a  map  of  the  route  or  the  designation  of  tlie 
particular  street  or  streets  over  which  the  ve- 
hicle is  to  run.  Many  of  the  ordinances  re- 
quiring routes  to  be  designated  also  require 
that  the  vehicles  shall  not  depart  from  this 
route,  and  must  go  to  the  end  of  the  route  on 
each  trip.  A  few  ordinances  specifically  make 
it  unlawful  to  deviate  from  the  route  estab- 
lished, or,  if  deviation  is  necessary,  the  ve- 
hicle must  return  to  the  point  of  deviation 
as  soon  as  possible  and  proceed  in  the  direction 
the  motor  was  headed  before  deviation.  Leg- 
ible signs  which  can  be  read  at  a  distance  of 
100  or  more  feet  are  particularly  required, 
setting  forth  the  fare,  the  termini,  and  routes. 

How  long  the  route  shall  be  is  not  readily 
discernible  on  examination  of  the  ordinance, 
as  the  length  is  usually  expressed  by  names 
and  streets.  Austin,  Tex.,  requires  that  they 
must  average  at  least  30  blocks,  and  Davenport, 
Iowa,  requires  that  when  the  route  of  a 
motor  bus  parallels  a  street-car  line,  its  termini 
shall  be  that  of  the  street-car  line  or  beyond, 
tmless  the  council  otherwise  decides.  Certain 
ordinances  definitely  provide  that  the  route 
may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  the  Council,  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  or  other 
stated  officer  or  officers.  As  one  means  of 
exterminating  the  jitney  under  the  guise  of 
regulating  it,  the  routes  required  are  sometimes 


so  long  as  to  be  unprofitable.    Transfer  sys- 
tems may  be  or  are  compulsory. 

HOURS    OF    SERVICE 

The  ordinances  often  require  that  applica- 
tions for  licenses  shall  show  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  which  the  vehicle  will  be  op- 
erated and  the  schedule  for  such  operations, 
or  require  operation  continuously  between  the 
hours  designated  in  the  license  certificate.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  eight  hours  of  continuous 
service  are  required,  and  rarely  twelve,  or 
even  sixteen  or  over. 

SAFETY    PRECAUTIONS 

The  safety  precautions  included  in  the  ordin- 
ances either  require  the  passengers  to  ride  on 
the  seat  only,  or  particularly  prohibit  riding 
on  doors,  dashers,  fenders,  or  running  boards, 
or  the  protrusion  of  the  body  outside  of  the 
car.  It  is  occasionally  provided  specifically 
that  the  car  must  be  brought  to  a  full  stop 
before  crossing  steam  railway  tracks. 

The  provisions  of  these  ordinances  to  assure 
a  safe  vdhide  run  all  the  way  from  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  dangerous  cars  to  re- 
quirement of  inspection  before  use  and  during 
use,  to  see  if  runninj^  gear,  brakes,  chassis, 
wheels,  etc.  are  safe.  General  reauirements  are 
that  cars  shall  be  sanitary,  while  Portland, 
Ore.,  requires  that  they  be  cleaned  and  fumi- 
gated at  stated  intervals. 

RECEIVING    AND    DISCHARGING    PASSENGERS 

A  number  of  ordinances  specifically  state 
that  the  motor  vehicle  must,  in  receiving  and 
discharging  passengers,  draw  up  at  the  right- 
hand  curb.  Requirements  are  also  included 
that  these  vehicles  must  stop  for  this  purpose 
at  least  25  feet,  50  feet,  60  feet,  and  71^  feet 
respectively  from  the  near  side  of  the  inter- 
secting street  Other  cities  specify  distances 
of  10  feet  and  ao  feet 

It  is  further  specified,  though  rarely,  that 
the  vehicle  must  come  as  near  to  the  curb 
as  possible,  or  come  within  two  feet  of  the 
curb.  One  city.  Pueblo,  Colo.,  requires  that 
the  car  stop  in  ue  middle  of  the  block. 

RESTRICTIONS  AS  TO  OVERCROWDING 

The  ordinances  of  some  cities  restrict  the 
number  of  passengers  that  can  be  carried  to 
two,  including  the  driver,  in  excess  of  the 
manufacturer's  rating  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  car.  In  most  of  these  cases  children  under 
seven  years  of  age  are  excepted.  One  city, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  allows  one  passenger  in  excess 
of  the  seating  capacity.  In  many  other  ordi- 
nances the  number  of  passengers  that  the  car 
may  hold  is  restricted  to  the  number  stipulated 
in  the  manufacturer's  statement  as  to  the  car's 
capacity.  Jn  these  cases  children  under  the 
age  of  five  years  are  excepted.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cities  where  jitney  ordinances  are  in 
operation  it  is  specifically  stated  that  but  one 
person  may  ride  with  the   chauffeur. 

OTHER    FOUCE    REGULATIONS 

A  sign  stating  that  the  car  is  filled,  visible 
at  a  distance  of  100  feet,  is  required  in  Fresno, 
Cal.  The  number  pl4te  is  to  be  displayed  con- 
spicuously in  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  words  **jitiiC3r 
buss"  or  "motor  bus"  must  be  attached  or 
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painted  on  the  car  in  some  cities.  Dallas, 
Tex.,  requires  that  a  safety  certificate  ^  be 
hung  in  the  car.  New  Orleans,  La.,  requires 
that  the  name  of  the  corporation  owning  or 
operating  the  car  be  displayed  in  the  car. 

Some  ordinances  msdce  stipulations  as  to 
where  cars  shall  stand  and  as  to  the  length 
of  time  they  shall  stand.  Special  provisions 
are  made  in  some  cities  as  to  cars  running  on 
streets  on  which  street  railways  are  in  opera- 
tion.  Salem,  Mass.,  requires  that  two  means 
of  exit  must  be  provided  for  cars  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  more  than  eight  persons. 
Some  ordinances  specifically  state  that  no 
advertising  shall  be  allowed.  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  requires  that  no  umbrella  shall  be  raised 
by  person  occupying  front  seat 

PENALTIES 

The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  ordinances 
are  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  fine  or  im- 
prisonment or  both,  the  maximum  period  of 
imprisonment  ranging  from  thirty  to  ninety 
days.  The  fines  are  limited  as  follows:  to 
not  over  ^5,  to  not  over  $50^  $100,  ^»o,  $300, 
$500.  It  IS  usually  provided  that  licenses  may 
be  revoked  upon  conviction  or  violation  thereof 
or  of  the  ordinance  on  traffic  regulations. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  provides  that  when  so  revoked 
a  license  may  not  be  reissued  widiin  six 
months.  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
automatically  revoke  licenses  on  the  second 
and  third  convictions  respectively. 

—-National  convention 

The  first  national  convention  of  the  jitney 
men  was  opened  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  4 
bjr  E.  K.  Carnes,  temporary  secretary.  Mr. 
Oimes  was  elected  permanent  secretary  and 
Perry  T.  Allen  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  was  named 

f resident  of  the  national  organization.  Dean 
^almer,  of  New  York  Qty,  editor  of  the  Jitney 
Bus,  replied  to  the  address  of  welcome. 
William  Haensler  of  San  Antonio  said  that 
the  jitney  men  were  finding  refuge  now  in 
injunctions,  the  favorite  weapons  of  street  rail- 
ways. 

TOAN  OF  ARC 
See 

New  York  City— Joan  of  Aac  statue 

JOFFRBy  Gen.  Joseph- Jacques-Cesaire 

Gen.  Joffre,  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied 
forces  in  France,  was  born  at  Rivesalter, 
France,  Jan  12,  1852.  His  father  was  secretary 
of  the  tnairie.  After  leaving  the  elementary 
school  at  Rivesalter,  he  attended  Perpignan 
College  and  afterwards  the  hcSe  at  Montpel- 
lier,  where  he  completed  his  course  in  the 
classics  and  in  mathematics  before  he  was  six- 
teen. Sept  21,  1869,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  a  military  college,  difficult 
of  access,  standing  fourteenth  on  the  competi- 
tive list  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  (1870),  Joffre,  then  eighteen,  was 
appointed  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Engineer  Corps, 
but  saw  little  active  service.  On  Sept  21,  1872, 
he  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant 

Shortly  after  the  war  of  1870,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  transformation  of  the  outworks 
of  Paris  and  Pontarlieu.    Later  he  was  made 


captain  and  accompanied  Admiral  Courbet  to 
the  Pescadores  Island  and  organized  the  de- 
fense of  Formosa.  In  Africa,  Joffre  built  the 
railway  from  Kayes  to  the  Niger^  conduct^ 
a  column  to  Timbuctoo  and  occupied  the  d^. 
This  expedition  he  narrated  in  his  onlv  pub- 
lished work,  "La  Colonne  Joffre."  He  abo 
built  the  entire  enormous  fortifications  of 
Diego  Suarez  in  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Joffre  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  at  the  Ecole  de 
.Guerre,  the  finishing  school  of  breveted  officers. 
His  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  his  spe- 
cialty, his  intellectual  power  and  invariable 
self-control,  made  his  promotion  to  the  higher 
grades  rapid.  He  had  been  nominated  a  col- 
onel in  1897;  in  1901  he  became  brigadier- 
general  in  command  of  the  artillery  at  Vin- 
ceiijpes,  and  in  1905  received  command  of  a 
division,  and  was  also  appointed  member  of 
the  Technical  Engineering  Commission.  In 
1909  the  command  of  the  Second  Army  Corp* 
was  given  him,  with  the  inspectorship  of  mili- 
tary schools.  In  1910  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Superior  War  Council.  A  few  years  b^ 
fore  he  had  married  Madame  Loz^.  In  i^ii, 
he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  Superior 
Cotmdl,  the  virtual  head  of  the  French  army. 

In  conjunction  with  M.  Millerand,  minister 
of  war,  uen.  Joffre,  during  the  former's  tenure 
of  office,  restored  the  army  to  popularity,  prac- 
tically banished  politics  from  it  and  brought 
about  a  reorganization  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand, giving  undisputed  freedom  to  the  head 
of  the  army  in  case  of  war.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war  his  plans  for  defense  were 
ready.  On  Au^  20  he  asstuned  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  allied  armies. 

The  most  complete  account  of  General  Jof- 
f re's  work  and  hfe  in  English  to  date  appears 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Mar. 

See  also 
European  war— France 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Frank  Johnson  Goodnow  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore  May  20. 

JOSEFFY,  Rafael 

Rafael  Joseffy,  63,  greatest  of  American 
piano  teadiers,  died  June  25  at  his  home  in 
New  York  of  acute  indigestion.  Mr.  Joseffy 
was  seriously  ill  some  months  ago,  but  was 
thought  to  have  recovered  completely.  He  was 
born  at  Hunfalu,  Hungary,  in  1852,  and  began 
the  study  of  piano  at  the  age  of  eight  His 
first  public  appearance  was  made  at  Vienna  in 
1872,  and  his  New  York  debut  came  in  i87p. 
That  year  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
concert  and  traveled  widely  with  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his  orchestra.  He  was  averse  to 
playing  in  public  and  also  to  traveling,  but 
nevertheless  appeared  with  considerable  fre- 
quency. His  main  efforts,  however,  were  de- 
voted to  his  teaching.  Mr.  Joseffy  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  children,  Helen  and  Carl. 

JOYCE,  Col.  John  Alexander. 

Col.  John  A.  Joyce  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
the  soldier,  poet  and  philosopher,  died  Ja  18, 
aged  72. 
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JUSTICE,  Edmund 

See 
European    war — ^United    States,    Rela- 
tion   WITH — Pro-German    activities — 
Welland  Canal  case 

JUSTICES 

Women 

KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE 

See 
Rockefeller  Foundation — General  Edu- 
cation Board 

KANAZAWA,  Japan. 

Pop.,  Dec,  1914,  Japanese  official  est.  127,- 
267  (110,994  in  1908). 

KANSAS 

See 

Children's  laws 

Foot  and  mouth  disease — Kansas 

Prohibition — Kansas 

Women's  employment  laws — Kansas 

KAULOSIT 

See 
Explosives — ^Kauldsit  oompoukd 

KELLOGG'S  TOASTED  CORN  FLAKES 
See 

Price    maintenance  —  Kellogg    Toasted 
Corn  Flake  Co. 

KELP 

George  H.  Markell,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Company, 
was  reported  Oct  15  to  have  designed  a  sub- 
marine reaper  to  harvest  the  kelp  crop  of  the 
Pacific  to  obtain  the  chlorate  of  potash  which 
the  company  could  no  longer  obtain  from 
Germany.  The  kelp  of  the  California  ccast  is 
rich  in  potash.  When  reaped,  the  kelp  is 
placed  in  roasting  vats  and  die  chemical  sub- 
stances extracted. 

KENEALY,  Alexander 

Alexander  Kenealy,  editor  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror,  died  on  June  a6.  He  was  born 
in  1864. 

KENNEDY,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Sir 
William  Rann. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Sir  William  Rann 
Kennedy,   the  noted  English  jurist  and  au- 
thority on  marine  law,  died  suddenly  in  Lon- 
don Ja  17.    He  was  born  in  1846. 

KENTUCKY 

The  trial  of  iioo  voters  who  are  charged 
with  bribery  alleged  to  have  been  committed  at 
the  election,  Nov,  1914,  was  begun  at  a  special 
term  of  the  circuit  court  at  Pikeville,  Ky., 
Feb  I.  More  than  2000  indictments  had  been 
returned  in  the  various  counties  of  eastern 
Kentucky.  On  Feb  5,  11  were  convicted  and  4 
acquitted.  A  fine  of  $100  and  disfranchisement 
was  imposed  on  all  those  found  guilty. 


In  the  Kentucky  primaries,  Aug  7,  A.  O. 
Stanley,  Dem. ;  E.  P.  Morrow,  Rep.;  and 
Fred  J.  Drexler,  Prog.,  were  nominated  for 
Governor.  Stanley's  majority  was  estimated 
at  20,000.     Neither  Morrow  nor  Drexler  had 


any  opposition.    Stanley  defeated  H.  V.  Mc- 
Chesn^  and   Lieut.-Gov.   E.  J.   McDermott 

Augustos  O.  Stanley  (Dem.)  was  elected 
governor  Nov  2,  for  a  four  year  term. 

Edwin  P.  Morrow,  of  Somerset,  was  the 
Republican  nominee.  Fred  J.  Irexler,  a 
Louisville  man,  headed  the-  Progressive 
ticket. 

See  also 
Night  riders 

KESTEVEN,  Thomas  Carew  Trollop«^  Baroa 

It  was  announced  Nov  2g  that  Lord  Kes- 
teven  had  been  killed  in  the  Balkans.  He 
was  twenty- four  years  of  age  and  was  the 
sixth  peer  to  fall  in  the  European  war. 

KEYSTONE  WATCHCASE  CO. 

See 
Price  maintenance  —  Keystone  Watch- 
case  Co. 

KIKUYU  CASE 

"Not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again."  was,  in 
substance,  the  decision  announced  May  i  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  regard  to  the 
charges  of  heresy  and  schism  brought  ajsainst 
the  Bishops  of  Mombasa  and  Uganda  in  the 
Kikuyu  case.  The  hubbub  arose,  it  will  be 
remembered,  out  of  a  missionary  conference, 
representing  several  denominations,  held  in  an 
African  hill-town  in  the  summer  of  1903.  The 
conference  formulated  a  scheme  for  the  federa* 
tion,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  missionary  churches 
in  Africa  which  accepted  the  Bible  and  the 
Apostles  and  Nicene  Creeds.  The  ultimate 
object  of  the  proposals  was  the  union  of  all 
the  native  Christians  into  one  native  church. 
The  most  hotly  canvassed  incident  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  at  Kikuyu  was 
the  holding,  in  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  build- 
ing, of  a  united  communion  service  at  which 
the  Bishops  of  Mombasa  and  Uganda  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  the  delegates  of 
various  denominations. 

While  acknowledging  the  ideas  as  highly 
desirable,  the  Archbishop  declared  that  no 
sudi  federation  as  that  proposed  at  Kikuyu 
could  be  put  into  force  until  it  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  the  whole 
Anglican  communion,  and  suggested  that  the 
Lambeth  Conference  scheduled  to  meet  in 
1918  would  be  the  proper  body  to  deal  with 
the  question. 

"I  believe,"  concluded  the  Archbishop,  "that 
we  shall  act  rightly,  and  that  the  wisest  and 
strongest  missionaries  believe  that  we  shall  act 
rightly,  in  abstaining  at  present  from  such 
services  as  the  closing  service  held  at  Kikuyu, 
now  that  in  a  world  of  quick  tidings  and  ample 
talk  they  are  shown  to  be  open  to  the  kind 
of  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen." 

KIMBALL,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

See 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua. 

KING,  Capt  Henry 

Capt.  King,  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  died  Mar  15, 
aged  72. 
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KIN6SLET,  Gen.  Levi  6. 

General  Levi  G.  Kingsley»  former  Mayor  of 
Rutland,  Vt,  died  in  that  city,  June  26,  at  the 
age  of  83. 

KIRBT,  Henry  P. 

Henry  P.  Kirby,  a  prominent  New  York 
architect,  died  Nov  6;  aged  61  years. 

KIRCHWET,  George  W. 
See 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  New  York  Statb 

KITCHENER,  Field  Marshal  Earl 
See 
European  war— Great  Britain 

KLEIN,  Charles 

Charles  Klein,  the  playwright,  went  down 
with  the  Lusitania  May  7,  aged  48. 

KOBE,  Japan 

Pop.,  Dec,  1914,  Japanese  official  est.,  440,- 
77^  (37^,197  in  1908). 

KOENIG,  Paul 
See 
European    war — United   States,   Rela- 
tion   WITH — Pro-German    Acnvrnss — 
Welland  Canal  case 

KOHLHAAS,  Reynold 

Reynold  Kohlhaas,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  noted 
for  his  improvement  in  silk  weaving,  died,  Oct 
3,  aged  62. 

KOLLEN,  Gerrit  John 

Dr.  Gerrit  J.  Kollen,  president  emeritus  of 
Hope  College,  died  at  Holland,  Mich.,  Sept  5. 
Dr.  Kollen  was  72  years  of  age. 

KOO,  Vi  Kyuin  Wellington 

President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  Oct  25,  announced 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  Peru  and  Cuba,  to  be  Qiinese 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  in  succession 
to  Kai  Fu  Shah,  who  was  recalled  to  Peking. 

The  change  in  ministers  was  considered  of 
much  significance.  Dr.  Koo  is  a  prot^e  of 
President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  for  years  was 
his  private  secretary  and  interpreter.  Since 
the  resignation  of  Sun  Psio  Chi  from  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Affairs  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood that  his  friend,  Kai  Fu  Shah,  the 
present  minister  here,  also  would  resign.  There 
had  been  intimations,  too,  that  the  lattef^ 
would  be  recalled,  because,  it  was  alleged,  he 
did  not  furnish  comprehensive  reports  of  the 
state  of  American  public  opinion  or  take  an 
active  part  in  the  parleys  here  in  connection 
with  the  recent  Japanese-Chinese  negotiations. 
So  far  as  the  Washington  government  was 
concerned,  however.  Mr.  Shah's  presence  here 
had  been  coninuously  acceptable. 

The  prospective  minister  to  the  United  States 
is  under  30  years  of  age,  and  speaks  English 
perfectly.  He  made  a  brilliant  record  in  Co- 
lumbia University,  being  elected  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  for  scholarship.  Besides 
being  a  friend  of  the  President  of  China,  he 
is  a  favorite  of  Lin  Tseng-Tsiang,  the  present 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  wife  is  the 
daufi:hter  of  Tong  Shao-Yi,  the  first  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  new  republic. 

Dr.  Koo  arrived  in  New  York  City,  Nov  28. 


KOREA 

-Murder  and  manslaughter 

Amnesty  was  granted  in  Seul,  Feb  13,  by 
Japanese  authority,  to  Baron  Yun  Chi-ho,  an 
ex-Cabinet  Minister;  Yan  Ki-tak,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Korean  Daily  News;  An 
Tai-kog,  Im-Chi-chong,  Yi  Sung-hun,  and  Ok 
Kwan-pin,  who  in  July,  1913,  were  sentenced 
to  six  years'  imprisonment,  after  having  been 
found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Gen. 
Terauchi,  Japanese  Governor-General  of  Korea. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  the  Koreans  re- 
ferred to  attracted  considerable  attention.  It 
was  alleged  that  certain  Koreans  had  been  sub- 
jected to  torture  in  building  up  the  case  against 
the  accused. 

The  sentences  of  six  years  in  jail  imposed 
by  the  Tai-ku  court  were  confirmed  in  Oct, 
1913,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Korea. 

All  religious  education  will  be  barred  within 
ten  years  from  schools  in  Korea  giving  a  "gen- 
eral education,"  by  order  of  General  Terauchi, 
Japanese  Territonal  Governor  of  Korea,  made 
public  June  18.  The  order  prohibits  the  teach- 
mg  of  any  religion — ^no  exception  being  made 
in  favor  of  Shintoism,  the  Japanese  national 
religion — but  allows  a  period  of  ten  years^  for 
the  schools  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions. 
It  will  seriously  affect  a  large  number  of 
American  and  other  Christian  missionary 
schools  in  Korea.  Reports  of  its  provisions 
have  evoked  considerable  discussion  among 
missionary  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

KRESGE,  S.  S.9  Co. 

See 
Five-and-ten-cent  stores 

KRUPP  ARMS  CO. 

An  important  meeting  was  held  at  Essen 
July  18,  according  to  advices  received  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  between  the  administration  of  the 
Krupp  gun  works  and  the  representatives  of 
the  workmen,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  over  the  demands  of  the  men 
for  an  increase  in  wages.  Directly  and  in- 
directly about  100,000  men  were  involved.  Minor 
cases  in  which  machinery  had  been  destroyed 
had  been  reported.  The  military  authorities 
before  the  meeting,  the  Basle  advices  said, 
warned  both  sides  that  unless  an  immediate 
arrangement  were  reached  drastic  measures 
would  be  employed.  The  Krupp  officials  were 
understood  to  have  granted  a  part  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  employes,  which  were  brought 
about  a  temporary  peace,  but  the  workmen  still 
appeared  to  be  unsatisfied  and  many  left  their 
work.  A  strike  would  have  greatly  affected 
the  supply  of  munitions  and  for  this  reason  the 
military  adopted  rigorous  precautions. 

It  was  announced  from  Berlin,  Nov  10 
that  although  the  profits  of  the  Krupp  works 
in  1 91 4,  amounting  to  86,000,000  marks  ($21,- 
500,000)  would  permit  the  payment  of  a  24 
per  cent,  dividend,  the  owners  would  make 
no  extra  profits  on  account  of  the  war.  After 
payment  of  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  the 
amount  distributed  in  1914,  a  surplus  of  about 
24,000,000  marks  would  be  devoted  to  charity. 
To  the  relief  fund  for  families  of  soldiers 
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killed  in  battle  20,000,000  marks  would  be 
given,  and  3,700,000  marks  will  go  to  the  gen- 
eral relief  fund.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
Krupp  Works  in  1914  amounted  to  113,000,- 
000  marks,  against  54,000,000  marks  for  the 
previous  year.  The  annual  report  explained 
that  the  volume  of  home  sales,  owing  to  the 
heavy  demands  for  the  army  and  the  navy, 
reached  a  total  almost  two  and  one-half  times 
that  of  the  aggregate  of  home  and  foreign 
sales  before  the  war.  The  compan^r*  it  was 
stated,  was  engaged  in  enlarging  its  plant 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  war  ma- 
terial. Hence,  the  remaining  35,000,000 
marks,  uncalled  capital  of  the  1914  increase  of 
70,000,000  marks,  would  now  be  called,  mak- 
ing the  total  capital  250,000  marks. 

KUROPATKIN,  Gen.  Alexis 
See 
EuBOPEAN  WAK— Russia 

KUSKOEWIN  RIVER 

See 
Alaska — Travel  and  discovery 

KYOTO,  Japan 

Pop.,  Dec,  1914,  Japanese  official  est,  508,- 
068  (442,462  in  1908). 

LABOR  AND  LABORING  CLAS8B8 
See 

American  Federation  op  Labor 

Anti-trust  legislation  and  litigation 

Child  labor 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co. 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 
New  unoffioal 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 
U.  S. 

Eight-hour  day 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Hours  op  employment 

Immigration — ^United  States 

Immigration — ^Anti-alien  labor  legisla- 
tion AND  UTIGATION 

Labor  unions 

Minimum  wage 

Rand  School  of  SoaAL  SaENCE,  Deft. 
OF  Labor  Research 

Seamen's  act 

Society  for  the  Study  of  the  Employ- 
ment Problem 

Strikes 

Unemployment 

Wages 

Women's  employment  laws 

Workmen's  compensation 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  has  enacted  a  law  requiring 
industrial  establishments  to  furnish  fresh  and 
pure  drinking  water  for  employees  and  ac- 
commodation for  those  who  are  injured  or 
become  ill. 

New  Jersey 

Free  labor  bureaus  have  been  established  in 
New  Jersey. 

Utah 

Utah  has  enacted  a  law  requiring  all  mer- 
cantile establishments,  except  those  handling 
food  and  drugs,  to  close  at  o  p.  m.,  except  the 
week  before  Christmas. 


Washington 
A  first-aid  measure,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Massachusetts  bill,  passed  by  the  Washington 
Legislature,  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Lister.  liibor 
unions  protested  it  was  drawn  in  the  interests 
of  employers  alone. 

IViseonsin 
A  bill  requiring  employers  of  all  kinds  to 
grant  their  employees  one  dav  rest  in  seven 
has  been  killed  in  the  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  but 
one  making  such  provision  for  railway  em- 
ployees was  passed  by  the  Assembly. 

Alaska 
Alaska  has  adopted  an  eight  hour  law  for 
place  miners  and  pensioned  her  aged  and  in- 
digent prospectors. 

Great  Britain 

At  the  coal  trade  offices  in  Newcastle  a 
meeting  was  held  early  in  May  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  coal  owners  of  the  county 
and  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Associa- 
tion to  consider  an  application  by  the  men's 
union  for  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  in  wages 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  con- 
ference was  the  outcome  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's decision  that  the  application  of  the 
miners  of  the  county,  through  their  federation, 
for  a  general  advance  should  be  decided  by  the 
district  boards  and  committees.  .After  the 
meeting  it  was  officially  announced  that  it  had 
been  agreed  to  grant  an  advance  of  15  per 
cent. 

Porto  Rico 

President  Wilson  was  urged  in  a  petition 
carried  to  the  White  House,  June  6.  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  Free  Federation  of 
Workingmen  of  Porto  Rico,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  labor  conditions  in  the 
island.  It  was  represented  that  "the  rights,  the 
liberties  and  the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  are  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
the  maladministration  of  the  laws." 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  endorsed  the  petition  and 
accompanied  the  committee — Santiago  Islesias 
and  P.  Rivera  Martinez. 

The  Porto  Ricans  asserted  that  workers  on 
sugar  and  tobacco  plantations  were  underpaid ; 
that  the  island  police  force  had  been  used  to 
oppress  them ;  that  right  of  assembly  and  free 
speech  and  to  strike  had  been  denied ;  that  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  minimize  the  teaching 
of  the  English  language;  that  more  than  200,- 
000  children  of  school  age  had  no  school  ac- 
commodations, and  that  appropriations  for 
schools  had  been  cut  down  to  lessen  the  taxes 
on  the  wealthy. 

The  petition  asked  that  Congress  give  the 
island  a  new  constitution,  and  that  the  Porto 
Ricans  be  made  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

—In  specific  trades — Steel  trade 

The  two  weeks*  deadlock  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers 
over  the  acceptance  of  a  reduction  in  wages 
by  the  men  was  broken  in  Pittsburgh  Feb  5.^ 

The  workmen  agreed  to  accept  a  cut  in 
wages  of  from  6  to  11.2  per  cent,  subject  to 
its   approval   by  a   referendum   vote  of  the 
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Amalgamated  Association.  The  employers 
promised  to  maintain  the  standard  of  their 
employees  and  to  increase  wa^es  on  a  sliding 
scale  as  market  prices  of  their  product  went 
higher. 

Factories  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  lUinoiSi  Indiana,  and  Missouri  are  af- 
fected. 

The  plants  of  the  National  Enameling  and 
Stamping  Company  in  Granite  City,  IlL,  and 
St.  Louis  began  operations  Feb  22  with  a  full 
force  working  full  time  as  the  result  of  a 
referendum  vote  of  the  ironworkers  accepting 
a  cut  in  wages. 

For  the  second  time  within  a  month,  by 
referendum  vote,  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  Mar  15  re- 
jected the  6  to  1 1.2  per  cent  reduction  in  wages 
proposed  by  the  independent  sheet  and  plate 
manufacturers.  Fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
independents  were  expected  to  attempt  to 
operate  with  non-union  men.  The  independ- 
ents, nearly  the  last  remaining  group  dealing 
with  the  once-powerful  union,  asked  the  re- 
duction to  offset  advantages  gained  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  mills 
through  improved  methods,  which  cut  the 
cost  of  production  15  to  25  per  cent. 

The  important  development  in  the  steel 
trade  for  the  week  ending  Mar  31  was  the 
final  agreement  of  the  sheet  and  tin  plate 
workers  identified  with  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  to 
accept  a  reduction  in  wages  for  the  remainder 
of  the  scale  year  amounting  to  from  6  to  11 
per  cent. 

—Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
Joseph  J.  Ettor,  leader  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  was  arrested  at  Bel- 
laire,  O.  (Ja.  19),  on  a  warrant  issued  by 
H.  M.  Davies,  justice  of  the  Peace,  of  St 
Qairsville,  charging  him  with  treason. 

—National  Civic  Federation  report 

The  National  Civic  Federation  gave  out  June 
28  a  preliminary  report  from  its  committee  on 
the  division  of  the  people's  income,  which  con- 
sists of  W.  J.  Pape,  of  Waterbury,  Conn., 
chairman ;  Professor  John  B.  Qark,  of  Colum- 
bia University  and  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  of  St. 
Paul  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  commit- 
tee was  charged  with  an  investigation  of  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  in  the  division  of 
the  product  of  modem  industry  the  lion's  share 
goes  to  capital  and  that  labor  is  allotted  only 
a  meagre  pittance.  The  committee  not  only 
found  that  this  view  is  widespread,  but  that 
the  figures  of  the  census  are  cited  in  its  sup- 
port. Not  infrequently  it  is  stated  that  of  the 
annual  product  as  little  as  one-fifth  goes  to 
labor  and  that  capital  absorbs  as  much  as  four- 
fifths. 

The  assettioR  is  based  upon  a  statement  set 
afloat  soon  after  the  results  of  the  1900  census 
were  announced.  This  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  census  proved  the  average  annual  product 
per  worker  in  manufacturing  industries  to  be 

t 2,420  (sometimes  stated  as  $2,471),  of  which 
e  received  only  $437  in  wages,  which  is  18 
per  cent. 
In  view  of  the  currency  given  to  the  belief 


that  labor  receives  but  one-fifth  of  the  product 
of  industry,  the  committee  undertook  an  ex- 
tettidtd  investigation  of  available  statistics 
bearing  upon  this  point.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that,  in  general,  after  miscellan- 
eous expenses  and  the  cost  of  materials  or 
supplies  are  deducted,  the  net  earnings  in  in- 
dustry are  divided  two-thirds  for  interest, 
profits  and  the  upkeep  of  capital,  since  out  of 
this  share  the  capitalist  must  sooner  or  later 
provide  for  depreciation.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing four  times  as  much  of  the  product  as  does 
labor  capita]  receives  only  half  as  much. 

Before  stating  its  conclusions,  the  committee 
examined  and  analyzed  the  census  figures  on 
manufacturing,  mines  and  quarries,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  figures  on  steam 
railroads,  and  express  companies,  and  the 
finaVicial  statement  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company.  It  stated  tiiat  these 
statistics  cover  the  labors  of  more  than  ten 
million  wage  and  salary  earners,  or  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  "gainfully  employed"  re- 
ported by  the  census,  and  certainly  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  work  for  wages  and 
salaries. 

The  committee  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

"While  the  average  annual  wage  in  manu- 
facturing industries  has  increased  from  $247 
to  518  in  60  years,  the  normal  rate  of  interest 
has  decreased  one-fourth. 

"Wages  and  salaries  are  both  still  increasing, 
and  the  increase  was  epecially  large  from  i8g^ 
to  1909. 

"While  early  statistics  are  unsatisfactory  on 
the  point,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  work- 
er's share  of  the  product  is  lessening.  In  fact, 
during  ten  years  covered  by  the  three  manu- 
facturing censuses  there  are  exactly  compar- 
able, the  trend  of  the  percentages  has  been 
distinctly  upward.  If  the  average  wage  and 
the  average  wage-salary  are  discourag^ngly 
small,  it  is  because  the  average  product  and 
the  average  net  earnings  of  industry  per 
worker  are  discouragingly  small. 

"All  our  capital,  our  wealth  of  invention, 
our  energy,  industry  and  organization  have  so 
far  enabled  us  to  produce  little  more  than 
$1000  per  worker  in  the  most  highly  developed 
industries  which  are  most  effective  in  produc- 
ing wealth.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  could 
the  entire  field  of  production,  agriculture  as 
well  as  manufactures,  and  all  enterprises,  great 
and  small,  be  compressed  into  the  tables,  this 
average  would  be  considerably  diminished. 

"All  that  the  people  of  the  country  need,  and 
want,  and  hope  to  do,  must  for  the  present  be 
paid  out  of  these  relatively  small  returns.  If 
in  the  future  an  increased  output  per  worker 
should  result  from  betterments  in  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  or  labor,  or  both,  to  industry, 
experience  seems  to  show  that  the  worker 
would  secure  the  major  part  of  such  increase. 
But  whatever  the  sum  to  be  divided  is  or  may 
be,  to  see  that  this  income  is  fairly  apportioned 
without  being  lessened  by  high  charges,  negli- 
gence, idleness  or  waste  by  employer  or  wage- 
earner  or  dissipated  in  labor  wars,  is  the 
{)roper  function  of  our  leaders  in  business,  in 
abor  organizations  and  in  politics." 
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LABOR  UNIONS 

See  also 
Child  labor 

Clothing  trades — New  Yowc  City 
Dynamiting   conspiracy    (Ironworkers) 
Education — ^Teachers'  unions 
Extortion 

Germany — ^Union   relief 
"Times"  dynamiting  conspiracy 
Wage  earners 

Women's    employment    laws 
Workmen's  compensation,  Sunday  law 

Great  Britain 

The  Chancery  Court,  London,  ruled,  Feb  2, 
that  the  utilization  of  trade  union  funds  to 
buy  shares  in  a  newspaper  company  is  unau- 
thorized and  illegal.  Members  of  the  Painters' 
Union  opposed  the  union's  allocation  of  £ioo 
($500)  of  the  union's  funds  to  buy  shares  in 
a  company  called  Labor  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
which  publishes  the  Daily  Citisen,  and  asked 
that  the  money  be  returned  to  the  union.  The 
judge  held  tliat  it  was  not  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial investment,  but  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  views  and  interests  of  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  party  and  was  illegal. 


The  largest  labor  organization  in  the  history 
of  England,  representing  about  2,000,000  men, 
was  formed  in  London,  Dec  9,  for  the  purpose 
of  offensive  or  defensive  action  in  matters 
respecting  wages  and  conditions  of  work. 
The  organizations  comprising  the  alliance  ' 
were  the  Miners'  Federation,  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the  National  Trans- 
port Workers'  union.  The  constitution  adoped 
provided  that  joint  action  could  only  be  taken 
after  the  consent  of  the  three  organizations 
concerned  was  obtained. 

See  also 
Great  Britain — Trades  Union  Congress 

— Constitutionality  of  anti-nnion  employmeat 
restrictions 
The  constitutional  right  of  employers  to  re- 
quire employees  to  renounce  their  union  afRlia- 
tion  as  a  condition  of  emplo^ent  was  sus- 
tained by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Ja  25,  in  a 
decision  in  which  the  so-called  Kansas  co- 
ercion statute  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
Associate  Justice  Day,  joining  a  dissenting 
opinion  with  Justices  Hughes  and  Holmes, 
asserted  that  he  believed  similar  laws  in  thir- 
teen other  states  and  in  Porto  Rico  fell  by 
the  decision.  Under  the  Kansas  statute  it  was 
unlawful  for  any  individual  or  corporation  to 
coerce  or  influence  any  person  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  not  to  join  or  remain  a  member  of 
a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  obtain- 
ing or  continuing  employment.  The  case  to-day 
arose  from  the  conviction  of  T.  B.  Coppage. 
a  division  superintendent  of  the  Frisco  Rail- 
way system,  for  threatening  A.  R.  Hughes,  a 
switchman,  with  dismissal  if  he  did  not  with- 
draw from  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America. 


The  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  May  4,  decided  that 
the  law  preventing  the  discharge  of  an  employe 
for  belonging  to  a  labor  union  was  unconsti- 
tutional   and    void.      The    point    raised    was 


whether  or  not  this  law  conflicted  with  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Chief  Justice  Nichols  and  Judges  Jones, 
Newland,  and  Matthias  concurred  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  holding  the  law  unconstitution- 
al, saying  in  effect  that  the  Ohio  courts' 
hands  were  tied  since  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  had  already  passed  on  the  point.  Judges 
Wanamaker  and  Donahue  dissented  m  the 
face  of  the  Federal  court  decision,  holding  the 
decision  unjust  to  labor  unions. 

See  also  Child  labor;  Wage  earners;  Wom- 
en's employment  laws  ;  Workmen's  com- 
pensation^ Sunday  law 

— Use  of  "gangsters"  by 

Benjamin  Fein,  known  in  the  New  York 
underworld  as  "Dopey  Benny,"  arrested  in 
Jan,  1914,  for  the  murder  of  Frederick  Straus, 
gave  details  of  his  career  as  a  gunman  to  the 
District  Attorney  in  May.  He  declared  that 
he  and  his  gang  had  frequently  been  hired  by 
union  leaders  to  beat  up  non-union  men  in 
labor  wars.  Members  of  the  Qoak  and  Suit 
and  Bakers'  unions  were  arrested  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  disclosures.  Most  of  the  union 
leaders  arrested  asserted  their  innocence,  de- 
clared that  the  general  governors  of  the  unions 
are  opposed  to  violence  and  insisted  that  they 
were  not  violent  except  in  self-defense.  Fein 
declared  that  he  made  his  revelations  because 
his  former  employers  refused  to  get  bail  for 
him  at  the  time  of  his  arrest 

LABOR'S  NATIONAL  PEACB  COUNCIL 

Former  Representative  Fowler  of  Illinois, 
counsel  for  an  organization  called  Labor's  Na- 
tional Peace  Council,  at  Washington,  July  9, 
sent  the  federal  reserve  board  a  complaint 
charging  that  the  United  States  had  been  in- 
volved in  grave  breaches  of  neutrality  'through 
the  medium  of  an  extensive,  conspiracy  com- 
posed of  certain  bankers  and  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  federal  reserve  banks  and  member 
banks  embraced  in  the  federal  reserve  system, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  officers  and  agents 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  that  firm's  business  allies 
were  named  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  al- 
leged "conspiracy^'  through  which  it  was  as- 
serted that  $220,000,000  had  been  obtained  from 
federal  reserve  banks  or  member  banks  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  shipment 
from  within  the  United  States  of  war  ma- 
terials for  European  belligerents.  On  their 
face  these  transactions  were  declared  to  have 
made  it  appear  that  this  money  was  obtained 
for  purely  commercial  purposes.  It  was  fur- 
ther charged  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
"conspirators"  similarly  to  obtain  more  than 
$300,000,000  additional  for  the  use  of  the  allies. 

The  Federal  investigation  into  the  conspir- 
acy of  Capt.  Franz  von  Rintelen,  a  German 
agent  to  finance  Labor's  National  Peace  Coun- 
cil and  to  buy  strikes  in  munition  factories, 
developed  during  the  month  of  Dec.  It  ap- 
peared that  Capt.  Franz  von  Rintelen  came 
to  this  country  in  April,  1914,  with  the  object 
of  placing  an  embargo  on  war  supplies. 
Through  David  Lamar,  known  as  the  "Wolf  of 
Wall  St.,"  he   formed  a  labor  organization. 
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''Labor's  National  Peace  Council/'  and  under- 
took the  buying  of  strikes.  Von  Rintelen 
boasted  that  during  his  stay  in  New  York  he 
had  $30,000,000  at  his  command. 

Within  a  short  time,  it  was  said,  Lamar, 
through  Henry  B.  Martin  and  Herman  Schul- 
teis,  got  in  touch  with  Representative  Frank 
Buchanan,  ex-Congressman  Fowler  and  Frank 
S.  Monnett  In  June,  Mr.  Buchanan  announc- 
ed from  Chicago  his  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  movement  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Allies  and 
the  calling  of  a  convention  of  labor  men  in 
Washington  on  July  31. 

To  that  conference  labor  leaders  of  small 
and  large  degree  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  were  invited.  Buchanan  hurried  to 
Washington  and  tried  to  see  President  Wil- 
son in  his  efforts  to  have  an  embargo  put 
on  the  export  of  war  supplies.  President  Wil- 
son declined  to  see  him. 

On  July  27,  when  von  Rintelen  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  this  country  under  an  as- 
sumed name  and  was  trying  to  get  a  passport, 
Buchanan  resigned  as  president  of  the  Peace 
Council.  Rintelen,  however,  had  turned  over 
a  certain  amoi  nt  of  money  to  a  successor. 
Whether  Buchanan  knew  of  Rintelen's  in- 
tended departure  the  authorities  refused  to 
disclose.  With  Buchanan's  resignation,  Jacob 
C.  Taylor  was  chosen  president  of  the  council. 

Martin,  who  was  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion, was  said  to  have  been  the  dispenser  of 
mon^.  Lamar  did  not  appear  openly  in  the 
association  in  any  manner. 

The  convention  of  the  labor  men  was  held 
on  July  31  and  several  days  following.  In 
the  course  of  the  session  an  attack  was  made 
on  President  Wilson  and  a  charge  was  made 
that  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  was  permitting  ships  to 
leave  that  city  in  violation  of  the  neutrality 
laws.  A  complaint  also  was  filed  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  saying  that  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  were  being  used  by  Wall  Street 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies. 

The  part  which  Monnett  played  in  the 
organization  was  not  set  forth  with  any  detail 
by  the  authorities.  It  was  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  Monnett  was  of  counsel  in  the  suit 
filed  in  Chicago  against  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company  and  Collector  Malone,  accusing 
them  of  permitting  the  Lusitania  to  leave  New 
York  with  a  cargo  of  explosives  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Later  a  plan  to  embroil  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  was  undertaken,  so  as  to  divert 
the  flow  of  munition  manufactures  from  the 
Allies,  the  idea  being  that  in  such  an  event 
the  United  States  would  need  all  the  muni- 
tions manufactured  in  America  for  the  use 
of  its  own  armed  forces. 

On  Aug  3,  von  Rintelen  attempted  to  return 
to  Germany  under  false  passports,  but  was 
stopped  at  Falmouth  and  sent  to  the  Tower  of 
London  as  a  spy. 

Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, announced,  Dec  12,  that  he  had  been 
authorized  by  his  government  "to  disavow" 
Captain  Franz  von  Rintelen,  and  declared  he 


had  LO  instructions  to  commit  acts  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Eight  members  of  the  Labor's  National 
Peace  Council  were  indicted,  Dec  28,  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  on  the  charge  of  violat- 
ing the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  by  conspiring 
to  cripple  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  arms  and  munitions  by  fomenting 
strikes  in  American  factories  and  that  10 
efforts  to  attain  this  end  bribes  were  offered 
to  labor  leaders.  The  penalty  for  the  crime 
charged  is  one  year  in  the  Federal  prison  at 
Atlanta,  or  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or  both. 

The  men  indicted  were  Frank  Buchanan, 
von  Rintelen,  Lamar,  Taylor,  Fowler,  Mon- 
nett, Schulteis  and  Martin. 

Federal  warrants  were  issued,  Dec  29  for 
the  arrest  of  Buchanan,  Fowler,  Martin  and 
Schulteis.  Lamar,  Taylor  and  Monnett  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  Federal  authorities  Dec 
29.  Lamar  was  released  under  $5,000  bail, 
Tavlor  was  released  on  parole  under  the  cus- 
tody of  his  counsel,  and  Moi^iett  was  also 
released  under  the  personal  recognizance  of 
his  counsel. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE 

Dr.  John  Henry  MacCracken  was  inaugu- 
rated as  the  ninth  president  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege at  Easton,  Pa.,  Oct  20. 
See  also 
Rockefeller  Foundation — General  Edu- 
cation Board 

LA  FOLLETTE  SEAMEN'S  LAW 
See 

Seamen's  act 

LAHONTAN,  LAKE 

A  former  lake  in  western  Nevada,  of  which 
the  present  Pyramid  Lake  is  probably  a  rem- 
nant It  is  believed  to  have  formerly  risen  to 
a  height  of  approximately  500  feet  above  pres- 
ent Pyramid  Lake.  The  water  supply  that 
maintained  the  larger  lake,  as  that  which 
maintains  the  smaller  lakes  of  the  present  day, 
came  chiefly  from  a  few  major  streams  drain- 
ing the  higher  Sierra,  the  Truckee,  Carson  and 
Walker  rivers  among  them,  and  the  shrinking 
of  the  lake  is  attributed  to  the  diminution  of 
this  water  supply. 

LAIDLAW,  Sir  Robert 

Sir  Robert  Laidlaw.  president  of  the 
World's  Sunday  School  Association,  died  in 
London,  Nov  5,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 

At  the  opening  May  19  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
N.  Y.,  of  the  twenty-first  annual  Lake  Mo- 
honk Conference  on  International  Arbitration, 
Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben,  President  of  Prince- 
ton University,  stirred  the  delegates  by  taking 
issues  with  pacifists  who  favor  disarmament 
and  by  advocating  "a  wise  preparedness  of  our 
military  forces  in  the  United  States."  John 
Bassett  Moore,  president  of  the  conference, 
made  "International  Co-operation''  the  subject 
of  the  address ;  Marcus  M.  Marks,  president  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  urged  close  study 
of  industrial  peace  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
factor   in    international    peace,    and    directed 
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his  hearers'  attention  to  how  little  was  being 
done  in  this  country  to  preserve  industrial 
peace. 

Theodore  Marburg,  of  Baltimore,  who  was 
United  States  Minister  to  Belgium  in  1912  and 
'^9^Zi  told  the  conference  that  the  defect  in  the 
present  machinery  for  arbitrating  international 
disputes  was  the  lack  of  the  "element  of  obli- 
gation." President  Wilson's  stand  in  the  in- 
ternational crisis  was  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence May  21  at  the  conclusion  of  its  annual 
meeting. 

LAMAR,  David 
See 
Labor's   National   Peace   Council 

LAMB,  Sir  John  Cameron 

Sir  John  Cameron  Lamb,  the  scientist,  died 
in  I  London,  Mar  30,  at  the  age  of  69  years. 

LAMBERT,  George 

George  Lambert,  who  held  the  world's  pro- 
fessional tennis  championship  for  fourteen 
years,  died  Aug  3  at  the  age  of  731  Lambert 
lost  uie  championship  in  1885  to  Tom  Pettitt 
of  Boston. 

LAMPRECHT,  Karl 

The  death  of  Dr.  Karl  Lamprecht,  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of  Leipsic  was 
announced  May  11.  Dr.  Lamprecht  was  bom 
Feb  25,  1856,  at  Jessen,  near  Wittenberg, 
and  received  de^ees  from  the  universities  of 
Gottingen,  Leipsic  and  Munich.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  history. 

LAND 

—Titles  to 
See 
Immigration — Anti-auen  labor  legisla- 
tion AND  litigation — CALIFORNIA 

LAND  BANK  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Officers  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  Ja  12  conferred  with  important 
financial  interests  in  opening  the  business  of 
the  institution.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  on  Ja  8 :  H.  G.  Parker,  president ;  D.  B. 
Huston,  first  vice-president;  William  H.  Jep- 
son,  second  vice-president;  Elmer  Stanton, 
third  vice-president;  and  J.  G.  Farwell,  fourth 
vice-president.  The  secretary  and  treasurer 
is  John  J.  Dillon,  of  Manhattan,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  agricultural  matters.  The  capital 
paid  up  is  $100,000,  and  this  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  various  savings  and  loans 
companies  throughout  the  State.  They  will 
receive  some  money  for  the  use  of  this  capital, 
but  their  object  in  furnishing  it  is  to  obtain 
the  bonds  wnich  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Land 
Bank  to  the  amount  of  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  the  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  money  which  is  to  be  loaned  to  the  farmer 
comes  from  the  loan  and  savings  company  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives.  These 
bonds  can  also  be  bought  by  banks  which  here- 
tofore were  unable  to  invest  in  bond  and  mort- 
gage except  to  a  limited  extent  The  Land 
Bank  acts  practically  as  an  agent  in  getting 
money  for  the  farmer  at  the  lowest  possible 


rate.  The  security  which  he  gives  is  a  mort- 
gage on  the  farm.  The  Land  Bank  also  pro- 
vides loans  under  suitable  conditions  on  land, 
no  matter  if  it  be  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
city.  Back  of  it  are  the  resources  of  loan  and 
savings  companies,  amoimting  in  this  State  to 
at  least  $10,000,000.  The  Land  Bank  aims  to 
help  men  who  are  anxious  to  own  their  own 
farms.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  farmer 
who  has  worked  as  tenant  for  several  years 
and  has  accumulated  $2000.  He  desires  to  buy 
a  farm  for  which  the  price  is,  sa^^,  $5000.  He 
applies  to  the  Land  Bank,  which  arranges 
through  a  local  savings  and  loan  association 
that  he  shall  have  the  money.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  this  system  for  the  farmer  is 
that  there  is  no  charge  for  renewal  of  loans. 
Often  in  renewing  a  mortgage  the  borrower 
has  to  give  a  bonus  of  $100.  Under  the  Land 
Bank  rules  he  can  gradually  pay  off  the  prin- 
cipal as  he  pays  the  interest.  Instead  of  being 
confronted  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years  by  a 
large  amount,  the  farmer  has  been  able,  under 
the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  management 
of  European  land  banks,  to  amortize  his  loan 
and  scarcely  feel  it  It  is  believed  that  in  Uiis 
way  the  disastrous  foreclosure  proceedings 
which  so  frequently  come  from  mortgage  loans 
may  be  avoided. 

LAND  GRANTS 
— Legislation 

See 
Oregon  &  Giufornia  Railroad  Co. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

— Mnnicipal 

Under  the  direction  of  the  County  Forestry 
Department,  200  miles  of  boulevards  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  California,  have  been  border- 
ed with  trellises  upon  which  are  trained  climb- 
ing roses  in  some  30  varieties.  The  trellises 
are  of  iron,  20  feet  long  and  5  feet  in  height 
They  are  set  90  to  the  mile,  and  four  rose 
plants  are  set  to  each  trellis.  Along  Sherman 
Way  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  four  rows 
of  rose  bushes  have  been  planted  for  a  stretch 
of  16  miles,  and  along  another  important  road- 
way there  are  50,000  rose  bushes  now  (Jan, 
1915),  4  to  6  feet  high,  in  50  varieties.  The 
department  has  an  appropriation  of  $400,000 
to  work  with,  and  is  aided  by  the  "1915  General 
Committee"  of  175  leading  California  cities, 
appointed  to  beautify  the  state  during  the  ex- 
position year. 

LANGELIER,  Sir  Francis  Xavier 

Sir  Francis  Langelier,  yj  years  old,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governer  of  Quebec,  died,  Feb  8,  in 
Quebec,  Canada. 

LANGEVIN,  Archbishop  Louis  PhUip 
Abelard 

The  Most  Rev.  Louis  Philip  Abelard  Lange- 
vin,  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba, 
died  in  Montreal,  Can.,  June  15.  He  was 
bom  in  1855. 

LANSING,  Robert 

See 
United  States — Dept.  of  State 
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LARCENIES,  ROBBERIES  AND  EM- 
BEZZLEMENTS 

Stock  certificates  of  the  da  Pont,  Atlas  and 
Hercules  Powder  companies  and  General 
Motors  Company;  and  coupon  railroad  bonds 
to  the  value  of  $850,000,  were  stolen  from  a 
registered  mail  pouch  at  Wilmington,  DeL, 
Dec  24,  while  it  was  being  transported  from 
the  Wilmington  Post  Office  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Station.  Two  negroes,  drivers 
of  the  wagon,  were  arrested,  and  $350,000 
worth  of  securities  were  found  hidden  under 
a  blanket  in  the  wagon.  Just  before  midnight 
a  search,  made  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 
negroes,  revealed  $350,000  in  bonds  and  other 
securities  and  $150,000  in  three  checks  hid- 
den in  an  old  stove.  This  comprised  all  that 
was  missing. 

See  also 
Banks  and  banking — ^Fraxtds  and  bob- 
beries 

LA  SALLE  STREET  TRUST  AND  SAV- 
INGS BANE 
See 
Banks  and  banking — Fraxtds  and  rob- 
beries 

LASSEN  PEAK 

Both  in  magnitude  and  duration,  Lassen 
Peak's  eighty-second  outbreak,  liiar  20,  ex^ 
ceeded  all  previous  eruptions.  Beginning  at 
dawn,  a  mighty  column  of  dense  black  smoke 
rose  from  the  volcano's  principal  crater  and 
spread  a  pall  over  the  countryside  for  miles 
in  all  directions.  At  3  p.  m.  the  eruption 
ceased,  but  for  an  hour  longer  ashes  con- 
tinued to  fall  at  points  fifteen  miles  away. 


Lassen  Peak  belched  great  volumes  of  smoke 
before  daybreak  Apr  16  in  its  eighty-ninth 
eruption,  and  the  third  period  of  activity  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  was  a  record  for 
consecutive  eruptions  by  Lassen  Peak.  The 
region  around  the  volcano  was  obscured  for 
several  miles  by  the  smoke. 

According  to  reports  Lassen  Peak  emitted 
molten  lava  for  a  few  minutes  May  19.  Here- 
tofore only  ashes  and  smoke  had  come  from 
the  crater. 

A  flood  of  mud  from  the  crater  of  Lassen 
Peak  swept  over  Hat  Creek  Valley,  in  East- 
ern Shasta  G>unty  Ma^r  21,  taking  houses  with 
it,  killing  cattle  and  driving  people  from  their 
homes  to  the  hills.  The  mud,  it  was  reported, 
which  in  many  places  reached  a  depth  of  four 
to  six  feet  and  turned  to  a  lava-like  consistency 
in  some  places  as  it  cooled,  reached  two  miles 
above  Cassel,  fifteen  miles  north  along  Hat 
Creek.  Several  bridges  were  reported  swept 
away,  roads  made  impassable  and  homes  de- 
stroyed. Some  farms,  it  is  said,  were  com- 
pletely buried.  The  distance  covered  by  the 
volcano's  liquid  flow  was  estimated  at  thirty 
miles.  It  was  x  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore the  flow  entirely  ceased. 

Lassen  Peak  burst  mto  an  eruption  May  22 
that  is  reported  to  have  surpassed  all  its  pre- 
vious eruptions.  A  tremendous  funnel  of 
smoke  shot  from  the  south  of  the  peak  and 
rolled  seaward  at  an  altitude  of  several  thou- 
sand feet    Part  of  the  crater  of  the  peak  has 


fallen  in.  This  was  the  main  or  oldest  crater 
and  it  was  learned  that  the  eruption  of  May  21 
came  therefrom.  The  craters  formed  in  the 
siunmer  of  1914  were  standing.  A  new  flood 
swept  down  the  mountain  side  with  three 
steaming  streams  of  lava  in  its  wake.  Thirty- 
six  families,  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Hat  Creek  Valley,  were  reported  to  be  fleeing 
for  their  lives.  Supervisor  Rush  reported  to 
the  Forest  Service  that  hot  lava  from  the 
crater  of  Lassen  Peak  melted  the  snow  on 
the  slopes  and  caused  the  flood  of  mud. 
Heretofore  it  was  believed  that  the  mud  came 
from  within  the  volcano. 

Another  eruption  of  Lassen  Peak  began 
May  24.  All  fences  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest  were  reported  to  have  been  destroyed. 
Logs  swept  down  the  side  of  Lassen  Peak 
which  had  been  piled  in  a  dam,  which  caused 
Manzanila  Creek  to  change  its  course.  Farms 
in  Hot  Creek  Valley  were  buried  under  a  thick 
layer  of  volcanic  mud,  which  solidified  into 
an  impervious  hard  pan.  Lassen  Peak  sub- 
sided May  25. 

Since  the  explosion  of  May  22,  much  snow 
acciunulated  on  Lassen.  Much  of  this  was 
melted  by  the  hot  ashes  from  an  eruption  of 
May  30  and  warm  mud  torrents  rushed  down 
the  mountain,  augmented  by  the  snow  on  the 
lower  levels. 

A  report  from  Macomber  Flat,  the  closest 
point  of  observation,  said  the  eruption  of 
Ma^  30  did  not  come  from  the  main  crater, 
which  Prof.  R.  S.  Holway  found  to  have  been 
filled  by  the  last  explosion,  but  from  an  en- 
tirely new  vent  in  the  northwest  slope,  300 
feet  below  the  summit.  Large  boulders  were 
thrown  high  in  the  air,  and  quantities  of  ashes 
were  ejected. 

Lassen  Peak  began  its  loist  eruption  June 
16,  belching  from  its  main  crater  a  pillar  of 
smoke  reported  to  reach  a  mile  skyward. 
This  eruption  was  the  first  since  May  31. 

A  Assure  nearly  2000  feet  in  length  de- 
veloped along  the  northern  face  of  Lassoi 
pesdc  in  Julv,  and  from  seven  points  in  the  split 
smoke  and  steam  escaped.  The  crater  it- 
self was  quiescent  and  appeared  to  be  closed. 
The  fissure  originated  at  the  northern  rim  of 
the  crater. 

LAW 

See 
Legal  procedure — Reform  in 

LAWSON,  John  R. 
See 
Strikes — Coal  miners'  strike,  Colo. 

LEAD 

United  States 
— Production 

Preliminary  figures  (estimated  in  part)  as 
to  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States 
in  1914,  published  in  Press  Bulletin  199,  show 
the  enormous  increase  of  about  100,000  tons 
over  the  production  of  1913.  The  output  of 
the  smelters  was  537,079  tons,  of  which  511,- 
784  tons  came  from  domestic  ore.  The  value 
was  $41,892,162.  The  above  fi^re  does  not 
include  12,850  tons  of  antimonial  lead  which 
must  be  added  to  compare  the  totals  of  1913 
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— 462^60  tons,  valued  at  $40,096480.  Imports 
of  lead  for  the  year  amounted  to  26,904  tons, 
of  which  about  three-fourths  came  from  Mex- 
ico. For  the  first  time  in  several  years  lead 
was  exported  to  Europe — 62,924  tons,  valued 
at  $4,804,000.  The  average  price  of  lead  at 
New  York  for  the  year  was  3.9  cents  per 
pound. 

The  exports  of  lead  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  since  the  war  began  have  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  zinc 
and  some  other  metals,  and  the  price  of  lead 
instead  of  being  enhanced  by  the  war  actu- 
ally slumped  in  Oct  to  the  lowest  point 
reached  in  last  fifteen  years.  These  and 
other  facts  are  presented  in  the  advance  state- 
ment of  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United 
States  in  1914;  issued  in  June  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  refined  lead  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  ores  was  542,122  short  tons,  com- 
pared with  462,460  tons  in  1913.  The  produc- 
tion of  refined  lead  from  domestic  ores  was 
512,794  tons,  an  increase  of  100,916  tons  over 
the  record  figures  reached  in  1913.  This  in- 
crease was  due  chiefly  to  gains  in  Missouri, 
about  42,000  tons;  in  Idaho,  40,000  tons,  and 
in  Utah,  18,000  tons.  The  exports  of  lead 
smelted  from  foreign  ores  were  30,944  tons 
and  from  domestic  lead  ores  .58,722  tons,  a 
total  of  89,666  tons,  larger  than  in  any  other 
year  since  191 1,  when  the  exports  of  lead  ag- 
gregated ii3,3<7  tons.  No  domestic  pig  lead 
had  ever  been  exported  from  the  United 
States  prior  to  1914.  Generally  the  price  of 
lead  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  tariff,  ex- 
ceeds the  price  abroad.  Lead  smelted  in 
bond  from  foreign  ores  is  therefore  export- 
ed instead  of  domestic  lead.  Owing  to  the 
civil  war  in  Mexico  the  imports  of  Mexican 
ore  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  much 
smaller  than  heretofore,  and  there  was  not 
enough  foreign  lead  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  demand.  Lead  was  consistently 
higher  in  London  in  1914  than  in  New  York, 
and  this,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  Mex- 
ican lead,  caused  the  large  exports  of  do- 
mestic lead. 

LEAGUE    TO    ENFORCE    PEACE, 
AMERICAN  BRANCH 

In  Independence  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  a  group  of  more  than  100  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  United  States,  a  definite 
move  was  made  June  17  toward  linking  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  a  movement  for 
universal  peace.  As  the  outgrowth  of  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  held  in  the  Century  Qub, 
New  York,  terminating  in  a  call  for  a  con- 
ference, and  embodying  the  principles  of  an 
international  "court  of  nations"  as  first  laid 
down  by  former  President  William  Howard 
Taft,  there  was  formed  an  organization:  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  American  Branch. 
Mr.  Taft  opened  the  meeting  and  presided 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  session. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

We,  therefore,  believe  it  to  be  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  join  a  league  of  nations  binding 
the  siffnatories  to  the  following: 

I— AH  justiciable  questions  arising  between  the 
signatory   powers,    not    settled    by    negotiations,    shall. 


subject  to^  the  limiutions  of  treaties,  be  submitted 
to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  hearing^  and  judgment,  both 
upon  the  merits  and  upon  any  issue  as  to  its  juris- 
diction of  the  question. 

a — ^AU  other  questions  arising  between  the  signa- 
tories and  not  settled  by  neeoUations,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Council  of  Conciliation  for  hearing,  con- 
sideration and  recommendation. 

3 — ^The  signatory  powers  shall  jointhr  use  forth- 
with both  their  economic  and  military  forces  against 
any  one  of  their  number  that  goes  to  war,  or  com- 
mits acts  of  hostility,  against  another  of  the  sig- 
natories before  any  question  arising  shall  be  sub- 
mitted as  provided  in  the  foregoing. 

4 — Conferences  between  the  signatory  powers  shall 
be  held  from  time  to  time  to  formulate  and  codify 
rules  of  international  law,  which,  unless  some  signa- 
tory shall  signify  its  dissent  within  a  stated  period, 
shall  thereafter  govern  the  decision  of  the  judicial 
tribunal  mentions  in  Article  One. 


iDunai  mentionea  m  Article  une. 

Mr.  Taft  was  elected  permanent  President 
of  the  organization. 

The  following  were  named  as  the  per- 
manent Executive  Committee: 

W.  H.  Mann,  J.  M.  Dickinson,  Henry  C.  Morris, 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  Hamilton  Holt,  W.  B.  Howland, 
W  H.  Short,  William  H  Taft,  John  B.  Clark,  Aus- 
ten G.  Fox,  Leo.  S.  Rowe,  Thomas  R.  White,  Theo- 
dore Marburg,  John  H.  Hammond,  A.  L.  Lowell, 
John  A.  Stewart. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  league  will  be 
a  campaign  of  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  inform  the  public  of  the  league's  pur- 
poses. As  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity 
presents  itself  Mr.  Marburg  Will  launch  the 
campaign  abroad. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard, 
outlines  in  the  Aug  Atlantic  Monthly  the  pur- 
poses of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  organ- 
ized at  Philadelphia  in  Independence  Hall  on 
June  17.  President  Lowell  was  the  originator 
of  'the  proposal  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
conference,  that  the  joint  armed  forces  of  a 
league  of  nations  be  used  against  any  nation 
in  the  league  violating  the  peace-pact.  In  the 
article  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  such  armed 
intervention  is  to  be  used  only  to  compel  na- 
tions to  arbitrate  their  quarrels,  and  not  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  arbitrators.  He 
also  points  out  that  the  league's  plans  have 
no  reference  to  the  present  Europan  war,  but 
relate  to  the  future  only. 

LEARNED,  Walter 

Walter  Learned,  compiler  of  anthologies, 
died  Dec  12,  aged  68  years. 

LEDOCHOWSKI,  Father  Wlodimir 

Father  Wlodimir  Ledochowski,  the  new 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  born  on 
Oct  7,  1866,  a  son  of  Count  Anthony  Ledoch- 
owski, a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Austrian  Army. 
The  family  came  from  Russian  Poland.  Fa- 
ther Ledochowski's  uncle  was  Cardinal  Le- 
dochowski, Perfect  of  the  Propaganda  of  the 
Holy  See,  Bismarck's  bitter  foe.  As  a  boy  the 
new  head  of  the  Jesuits  was  a  page  in  the 
Court  of  the  late  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Aus- 
tria. He  studied  in  Vienna,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  gymnasium  course  won  the  Imperial 
Prize,  the  highest  honor.  He  next  studied  law 
for  one  year,  and  then  entered  the  seminary 
at  Tarnow,  Galicia,  later  studying  at  the  Ger- 
manicum  in  Rome.  Father  Ledochowski  en- 
tered the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
Galicia  in  1889,  and  was  ordained  as  a  priest 
in  June,  1894.    He  then  became  a  member  of 
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the  staff  of  writers  in  the  Ulica  Grodzka.  In 
1898  he  was  appointed  Superior  of  the  Gro- 
dzka, and  becamfe  well  known  as  a  writer  and 
preacher.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  of  ser- 
mons and  of  articles  on  sociology.  Later  he 
was  appointed  Vice  Provincial  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  for  Poland.  In  1902  he  was  appoint- 
ed Provincial  for  Poland.  At  the  election  of 
Father  Wernz  as  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  he  is  said  to  have  received  thirteen 
votes  on  the  first  and  second  ballots.  He  was 
elected  assistant  to  Father  Wernz  over  the 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, Galicia,  Belgium,  and  Austria.  His 
election  has  extraordinary  significance  because 
of  the  war.  Germany  made  strong  efforts  to 
secure  the  succession  for  a  German. 

LEE,  John 

John  Lee,  former  vice-president  of  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  died  in  New 
York  City,  May  2,  aged  64. 

LEGAL  PROCEDURE 

— Reform  in 

The  Law  Reform  G)mmittee  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City  in  a  report  of 
Dec,  1914,  recommended,  besides  one  which 
would  permit  joining  several  charges  in  one 
indictment  in  certain  cases,  the  following  re- 
forms in  criminal  law  procedure : 

I.  If  the  defendant  fails  to  take  the  stand 
on  his  own  behalf,  the  jury  may  take  into  con- 
sideration this  failure.  Tliis  is  now  the  Eng- 
lish practice,  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
probably  most  juries  do  take  account  of  such 
failure,  although  the  present  New  York  code 
forbids  them  to  do  so. 

II.  Proof  may  be  given  that  the  defendant 
has  been  guilty  of  other  wrongful  acts  if 
such  proof  tends  to  show  the  motive  or  intent 
of  the  defendant  in  the  specific  criminal  act 
charged  against  him.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
"on  a  trial  for  arson  proof  of  a  conspiracy 
to  make  nine  other  fires  as  part  of  a  fire- 
making  business  was  not  admitted.  It  ought 
not  to  take  the  same  amount  of  evidence  to 
convict  of  arson  a  man  who  has  been  engaged 
in  arson  as  a  business  as  it  would  take  to 
convict  a  man  who  had  theretofore  maintained 
an  unblemished  reputation. 

III.  At  present  whenever  an  application  is 
made  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  any 
judge  it  must  be  granted.  A  failure  to  grant 
it  subjects  the  judge  to  a  penalty  of  $1,000, 
which  may  be  recovered  from  him  by  the  peti- 
tioner. The  proposed  amendment  requires 
the  petition  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  state 
whetner  any  prior  application  has  been  made ; 
if  so,  the  jud^e  to  wtiom  the  new  application 
is  made  may  m  his  discretion  refuse  to  grant 
the  writ. 

IV.  Under  the  common-law  rule  as  exist- 
ing in  England,  the  Federal  Courts,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, whenever  a  newspaper  or  other 
publication  interferes  with  a  fair  trial,  the 
truth  of  the  publications  is  no  answer  to  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  court.  Other- 
wise as  the  English  courts  say,  it  would  "sub- 
stitute in  this  country  trial  by  newspaper  for 
trial  by  jury."    The  Committee  proposes  the 


abolition  of  trial  by  newspaper,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  forbidding  any  threat  or  recklessly 
or  intentionally  false  or  misleading  statement 
which  tends  or  is  intended  to  affect  the  result 
of  any  pending  action  or  proceeding.  This,  it 
will  be  noticed,  leaves  unimpaired  the  present 
right  of  newspapers  to  publish  a  true,  full, 
and  fair  report  of  any  trial,  argument,  deci- 
sion, etc. — [The  Outlook,] 

LELAND  STANFORD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
40  years  old,  as  president  of  Leland  Stanford^ 
Jr.,  University,  was  announced  Oct  15.  He 
will  succeed  Dr.  John  Caspar  Branner  on  Jan 
I,  1916,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Branner's  re- 
peatedly expressed  desire  to  retire,  and  will 
be  the  third  president  of  the  school.  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  now  chancellor  of  the  university, 
was  the  first  Dr.  Wilbur  is  head  of  the  Stan- 
ford  Medical  Deoartment,  and  was  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1912-13.    He  was  bom  in  Boonesville,  la. 

LE  MOYNE,  Sarah  CoweU 

Sarah  CoweU  Le  Moyne,  the  actress,  died 
July  17,  aged  $6. 

LENTAI6NE,  Sir  John 

Sir  John  Lentaigne,  the  most  prominent  sur- 
geon m  Ireland  died  in  Dublin  Apr  14. 

LEONARD.  H.  Ward 

H.  Ward  Leonard,  electrical  engineer  and  in- 
ventor, died  suddenly,  Feb  18,  in  New  York 
City.    Mr.  Leonard  was  bom  in  i86x. 

LEPROSY 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
in  reply  to  letters  from  persons  who  desire 
employment  as  guards  or  nurses  in  the  "leper 
colonies"  stated  Apr  3  that  no  leper  colonies 
are  maintained  by  the  Federal  Govemment 
Institutions  of  this  character  have,  however, 
been  established  under  the  control  of  the  re- 
spective state,  territorial,  or  insular  authorities 
in  the  following  places : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Leper  Home,  adminiatered  by 
the  Health  Officer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Louisiana  State  Leper  Home,  administered  hy  the 
Board  of  Control  for  Leper  Home,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Massachusetts  Leper  Station,  Penikese  Island,  Ifass., 
administered  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hawaiian  Leper  Colony.  Molokai,  Hawaii,  adminia- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  Territorial  Board  of  Health, 
Honolulu.  T.  H.  .    «    ,       , 

Philippine  Leper  Colony,  Culion  Island|  P.  L.  ad- 
ministered by  the  Director  of  Health,  ManiUu  P.  I. 

Porto  Rico  Leper  Colony,  Cabras  Island^  P.  R.,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Insular  Director  of  Sanitation,  San 
Juan,  P.  R. 

The  first  case  of  leprosy  ever  discovered 
in  Tennessee  was  found  June  5  in  Dickson 
County  by  the  State  Board  of-  Health  and 
sent  to  the  Louisiana  leper  colony. 


It  was  reported  July  14,  that  twenty-three 
lepers  at  Culion  had  been  discharged  as  cured» 
as  the  result  of  the  treatment  with  chaulmoom 
oil  developed  by  Dr.  Mercado,  a  Filipino  phy- 
sician. In  all  eightv  cases  were  treated,  and 
Dr.  Mercado  thought  he  was  justified  in  re- 
garding the  oil  as  a  specific  for  the  disease. 

Dr.  Udo  Wile  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  re- 
ported  Nov   14  that  a  man  whom   he  had 
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been  treating  with  an  oil  made  from  the 
seed  of  a  Philippine  Island  plant,  was  tre- 
mendously improved,  all  ulcers  had  healed 
and  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  two  miles 
a  day  although  unable  to  take  a  step  in  July. 
The  newspaper  report  lacked  professional  con- 
firmation. 

LBSCHETIZEY,  Theodor 

Reports  from  Dresden,  Nov  17,  stated  that 
Theodor  Leschetizky,  the  famous  teacher  of 
the  piano,  was  dead  at  the  sige  of  85.  Les- 
chetizky  was  bom  in  Austrian  Poland  and 
attracted  notice  by  his  piano  playing  in  Vi- 
enna when  he  was  15  years  old.  He  made 
his  d^but  in  Vienna  in  1845  and  for  several 
years  taught  piano  at  St.  Petersburg  G)n- 
servatory.  He  retired  in  1878  and  went  to 
Vienna.  His  marriage  with  his  pupil,  Mme. 
Essipoff,  took  place  in  1880  and  was  dis- 
solved in  1882,  and  two  years  later  he  mar- 
ried another  pupil.  He  was  the  composer 
of  a  successful  opera,  "Die  Erste  Falte/'  and 
wrote  many  salon  pieces  for  the  piano.  His 
father  was  a  prominent  teacher  in  Vienna 
and  was  his  first  master.  Later  he  studied 
with  Czemy  in  pianoforte  and  with  Sechter 
in  composition.  He  was  the  principal  master 
of  Paderewski. 

LESLIE,  Mrs.  Frank 
See 
Bazus  Basoness  de  [Mrs.  Frank  Lbsus] 

LEUKEMIA 

It  was  announced  Dec  7  that  an  important 
step  in  the  fight  against  leukemia,  had  been 
made  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Practical  transmissibility  of  the  disease 
had  been  established  as  the  result  of  research 
work  extending  over  three  years.  The  im- 
portant conclusion  faced  the  medical  men 
that  the  disease  may  in  some  instances  be  con- 
tagious. The  test  work  was  done  with  a 
group  of  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  More  than 
100  of  them  were  used,  and  one  line  of  in- 
vestigation showed  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  to  the  fifth  generation. 

Leukemia  is  the  fatal  form  of  anaemia. 
It  is  a  disease  in  which  the  white  corpusdes 
of  the  blood  greatly  exceed  the  normal  pro- 

{>ortion.     Sometimes  the  malady  will  run  as 
ong   as   three   years,   but   it  always    causes 
death. 

LEYENDECKER,  Richard  Emile 
See 
European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — Pro-German  activities — 
Wellajjd  Canal  Case 

LIBBT,  Charles  F. 

Charles  F.  Libby  of  Portland,  Me.,  ex- 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
died  June  3  aged  71. 

LIBEL 

See 
LiNDSEY,  Judge  Ben  B. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore 

LIBERIA 

The  Senate,  Dec  17,  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  L.  Curtis  of  New  York,  as  Min- 
ister to  Liberia. 


LIBERTY  BELL 

The  Select  and  Common  Councils  in  Phila- 
delphia Apr  15  decided  to  allow  the  historic 
Liberty  Bell  to  be  sent  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  sending  the  bell, 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Pennsylvania 
building  at  the  exposition,  but  it  cannot  go 
until  after  July  4.  On  that  day  it  is  to  be 
made  the  feature  of  an  Independence  Day 
celebration  in  Philadelphia. 

The  clapper  which  had  hung  inside  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  for  162  years  was  removed  May  i 
and  a  "spider"  of  structural  steel  placed  on 
the  inside  of  the  relic.  The  "spider,"  or  steel 
skeleton,  stretches  its  six  metal  feelers  down 
underneath  the  bell  and  at  equidistant  points 
around  the  chipped  edges  clasps  them  tightly 
so  that  the  crack  in  it  may  be  prevented  if 
possible  from  growing  further. 

The  cradc  in  the  Liberty  Bell,  which  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  spread  up  and 
around  the  bell  through  the  lettering,  now  ex- 
tends to  the  top  and  around  the  crown,  it 
was  discovered  May  5  after  an  expert  micro- 
scopic examination,  lliis  new  extension  of  the 
crack  occurred,  it  is  believed,  since  May  i. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  trip  to  the 
exposition  announced  May  5  that  the  bell 
would  leave  on  July  5  via  the  Penns;^lvania 
Railroad  to  Chicago,  then  to  Kansas  City,  to 
Denver,  to  Ogden,  Utah,  via  Cheyenne  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  to  Huntington,  Ore.;  to  Spo- 
kane, to  Portland,  to  San  Francisco. 

Returning  stops  will  be  made  at  Oakland, 
Sacramento,  Portland^  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spo- 
kane,  Walla  Walla,  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Chey- 
enne, Denver,  Lincoln,  Omaha,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas City,  Des  Moines,  East  Moline,  Joliet,* 
Chicago,  Logansport,  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg. 

LICHTENSTEIN 

See 
European  war — ^Lichtenstein 

LIEGE,  Belginm 

See 
Spain 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

See 
Insurance— LIFE 

LIFE  SAVING  SERVICE 

The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1 914,  summarizes  the  work  for  the  year  of  tihe 
Life  Saving  Service  as  follows:  Of  the  i,937 
vessels  involved  in  accident  or  disaster  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  Life  Saving  Service  gave 
the  sole  aid  in  1476  cases,  and  assisted  in 
323  other  cases.  These  vessek  carried  Q2g6 
persons,  and  with  their  cargoes  were  valued 
at  $21,5073^*  There  were  82  vessels  totally 
lost,  and  38  of  the  persons  in  jeopardy  per- 
ished. The  property  loss  was  $2,724,660.  The 
actual  number  of  persons  rescued  solely  by 
the  Life  Saving  Service  in  the  year  was 
4762. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  coasts,  the 
service  rendered  aid  in  the  Texas  floods  of 
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December,  1913,  150  miles  inland,  rescuing  and 
succoring  803  persons. 
See  also 

Coastguard 

United  States — ^Treasury  Dept. — Coast 

GUARD — ^AnNUAL  REPORT 

LIGGETT  DRUG  STORES 

See 
United  Drug  Co. 

LILY  BULBS 

See 
Asphyxiation 

LIME 

— Production 

United  States 

The  lime  made  in  the  United  States  in  191 4, 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  amounted  to  3*380,928  short  tons, 
valued  at  $13,247,676,  says  -Dun's  Review. 

The  total  number  of  plants  reporting  opera- 
tions in  1914  was  954*  as  compared  with  1023 
in  1913,  1017  in  1912,  and  1139  in  191 1.  The 
number  operating  in  1914  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  1908,  the  smallest  since  record 
of  them  was  first  made,  in  1906.  The  decrease 
was  evidently  in  part  temporary  and  was  due 
to  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  year,  but 
in  part  marked  a  continuance  of  the  tendency 
of  the  industry  toward  centralization.  In  con- 
trast to  the  decrease  in  number  of  plants,  the 
number  of  kilns  in  operation  increased  from 
2203  in  1912  to  2338  in  1913  and  to  2374  in  1914. 

Forty-two  States,  including  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  reported  a  production  of  lime. 
The  five  leading  States,  named  in  order  of 
production,  were  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia.  Virginia's  large 
production  during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
due  to  a  great  quantity  of  lime  burned  and 
used  by  alkali  manufacturers,  whose  figures 
were  not  obtained  prior  to  191 3. 

Lime  used  for  building  represents  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  output — ^probably  over  one- 
half  if  this  product  was  segregated  from  the 
quantity  sold  to  dealers.  The  output  of  build- 
ing lime  in  1914  decreased  both  in  quantity  and 
in  value  in  comparison  to  that  in  191 3.  Lime 
for  chemical  works,  paper  mills,  sugar  fac- 
tories, and  tanneries  also  decreased  both  in 
quantity  and  value,  but  lime  for  fertilizer  made 
a  substantial  gain  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
This  increase  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  agricultural  lime  is  now  sold 
in  competition  with  pulverized  limestone. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  lime  indus- 
try since  1906  has  been  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  production  of  hydrated  lime,  which  in  1913 
had  increased  over  300  per  cent  in  both  quan- 
tity and  value.  The  output  in  1914  was  515,- 
121  tons,  valued  at  $2,239,916.  During  the  year 
126,136  tons  of  hydrated  lime  was^  used  for 
fertilizer.  The  number  of  hydrating  plants 
was  increased  from  80  in  1913  to  82  in  1914. 

The  imports  of  lime  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  in  1914  were  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
^  3455  short  tons,  valued  at  $33,670  as  com- 


pared with  4139  short  tons  valued  at  $48,538, 
in  1913,  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  684  tons  and 
m  value  of  $14,868.  The  quantity  of  imports 
has  been  st;eadily  decreasing  and  for  some 
years  has  been  insignificant. 

The  exports  of  lime  have  steadily  increased 
in  recent  years,  both  in  quantity  and  value, 
until  1913,  when  they  amounted  to  294,746 
barrels,  valued  at  $212,345.  In  1914,  however, 
they  dropped  to  241,406  barrels,  valued  at 
$170,744. 

LINCOLN  HIGHWAY 

Certain  sections  in  the  Lincoln  Highway,  the 
3400-mile  hard-surface  road  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  via  Trenton  ,  Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster,  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne, 
Chicago,  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Reno  and 
Sacramento,  have  already  been  completed 
(Feb).  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  done 
by  the  state  and  local  communities,  the 
Lincoln  Highway  Association  acting  in  an  aux- 
iliary capacity.  According  to  Collier/  Weekly: 
The  old  Newark  Plank  Road,  which  runs 
across  New  Jersey,  has  been  renamed  "Lincoln 
Highway"  for  its  entire  length.  Chambers- 
burg  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  have  renamed  their 
streets,  while  in  Ohio  forty-two  miles,  the  en- 
tire distance  across  Columbiana  County,  have 
been  officially  redesignated.  The  Buckeye 
state's  link  is  probably  the  best  in  the  long 
thoroughfare.  Of  the  229  miles  from  boun- 
dary to  boundary,  145  miles  have  been  hard- 
surfaced  with  concrete,  brick,  or  macadam.  It 
is  planned  to  improve  the  rest  of  the  distance 
in  the  next  year  or  two.  A  little  further  west- 
ward, in  Indiana,  bond  issues,  aggregating 
$275,000,  have  been  voted  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Lincoln  Way.  Fort  Wayne  and  South 
Bend  have  renamed  their  streets,  as  have 
seventeen  towns  in  Illinois.  Five  counties  in 
Iowa  spent  $140,000  on  the  road  in  1914,  and 
other  counties  are  expected  to  fall  in  line  as 
soon  as  they  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
the  appropriation  question.  Scores  of  cities 
and  towns  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming, 
including  Cheyenne,  have  officially  renamed  the 
streets  which  form  their  parts  of  the  thorough- 
fare. Appropriate  signs  have  been  put  up  along 
three-fourths  of  the  route,  and  the  association's 
officials  expect  to  have  the  entire  distance 
marked  in  time  for  the  summer  travel  to  the 
exposition. 

See  also 
Dixie  Highway 

LINDEQTJIST,  General  Field  Marshal  Oskar 
von 

Telegrams  received  from  Berlin  Apr  19  an- 
nounced the  death  of  General  Field  Marshal 
Oskar  von  Lindequist.  Born  in  1838,  Field 
Marshal  von  Lindequist  had  an  active  military 
career.  He  was  a  lieutenant  at  the  age  of  19 ; 
took  part  in  the  Danish  campaign  of  186^  was 
in  the  war  against  Austria  in  1866,  and  m  the 
war  of  1870  he  was  at  Sedan  and  the  siege  of 
Paris. 

LINDGREN,  John  R. 

See 
Northwestern  University 
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LINDSET,  Judge  Ben  B. 

— Contempt  of  court 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  was  arrested  in  Den- 
ver on  June  12th  on  a  charge  of  contempt  of 
court  and  connivance  in  the  commission  of 
perjury. 

The  charge  grew  out  of  Judge  Lindse/s 
refusal  on  June  8th  to  divulge  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  in  the  Berta  Wright  murder  trial, 
a  confidential  conversation  with  Neal  Wright, 
12-year-old  son  of  the  defendant.  Judge  Lind- 
sey daimed  that  the  whole  Juvenile  Court 
work  was  founded  on  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren in  giving  confidences  to  judges  and 
urged  that  what  he  learned  from  Neal  Wright 
came  to  him  as  a  privileged  communication. 

Judge  Lindsey,  Aug  3,  was  found  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court  by  District  Judge  John  A. 
Perry  in  Denver,  Colo.  Sentence  was  deferred 
pending  Judge  Lindsey's  return  from  the  East 

Judge  Lindsey,  was  held  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court  in  the  Wright  case  and  fined  $500 
and  costs  by  Judge  John  A.  Perry  in  the 
District  Court,  Denver,  Colo.,  Nov  15.  Thirty 
days  were  allowed  for  an  appeal. 

Wards  of  Judge  Lindse/s  Juvenile  Court, 
including  a  number  of  Lindsey's  "bad  boys," 
started  a  movement  to  collect  50,000  pennies 
from  the  children  of  Denver  with  which  to 
pay  the  fine. 

Judge  Lindsay,  Mar  13,  asked  the  District 
Attorney's  office  for  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  Dr.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bates,  R.  P.  Rollins, 
undertaker ;  E.  K.  Whitehead,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Humane  Society,  and  Frank  L.  Rose,  a 
lawyer.  He  charged  them  with  conspiracy  to 
defame  his  character. 

Judge  Lindsey  was  exonerated  of  all  charges 
of  misconduct  in  a  report  to  the  County  Grand 
Jury  Apr  12.  Rose  was  indicted  on  a  charge 
of  criminal  libel  in  connection  with  affidavits 
reflecting  upon  the  character  of  Judge  Lindsey. 

See  also 
Colorado 

— Rose  libel  case 

After  being  out  since  the  day  before,  the 
jurors  reported  they  were  unable  to  agree  and 
were  discharged  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Oct  15. 

LIQUID  FIR£ 

The  effect  of  the  liquid  fire  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans was  said  by  an  eyewitness  to  be  much 
worse  at  short  range  than  that  of  asphyxiat- 
ing gases,  but  it  is  easier  to  find  shelter  from 
it  The  flames  carry  only  a  relatively  short 
distance  and  cannot  reach  you  a  long  way  off, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  poison  gases.  The 
flame  is  yellow,  with  a  blue  nucleus  and  is  di- 
rected through  a  powerful  air  jet  It  springs 
from  the  ground  level  and  expands  into  a 
roaring  wave  of  fire.  Indeed,  the  flame  is 
very  like  that  of  the  common  Bunsen  burner 
of  the  laboratory,  only  it  is  yellower.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  or  other  gas  that  is  used  to 
force  the  inflammable  liquid  through  the  jet 
must  be  enormous  in  view  of  the  volume  and 
fury  of  the  flame.  Many  of  the  victims  died 
simply  from  suffocation  caused  by  the  intense 
heat  that  rolled  forward  in  front  of  the  flames, 
which  did  not  touch  them. 


LISLEy  Claude  Joseph  Ronget  de 

The  body  of  Qaude  Joseph  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  the  French  Captain  who  composed  the 
Marseillaise,  was  transferred  from  its  rest- 
ing place  at  Choisy-le-Roi  to  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  Paris,  July  14.  President  Poincare, 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Senators,  Depu- 
ties and  other  officials  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
and  the  city  of  Paris,  officers,  soldiers,  veter- 
ans and  others  marched  in  procession  from  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  Invalides,  where  a 
military  parade  was  held  and  the  President 
delivered  an  address. 

LITTL£,  George  Thomas 

Dr.  George  Thomas  Little,  for  more  than 
30  years  librarian  at  Bowdoin  College,  died 
Aug  5,  aged  58. 

LITTLE,  Rear-Adm.  WilUam  N. 

The  courtmartial  of  Rear-Admiral  William 
Nelson  Little,  a  Retired  officer  of  the  navy, 
on  charges  growing  out  of  the  alleged  dis- 
covery that  the  construction  of  the  submarine 
K'^2  was  faulty,  was  ordered  Oct  15.  Admiral 
Little  was  the  inspector  of  machinery  for 
naval  vessels  under  construction  at  the  plant 
of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  one  of  which  was  the  K'2,  At 
the  time  of  the  alleged  carelessness  on  Admiral 
Little's  part  he  was  on  the  active  list. 

The  court  scheduled  to  meet  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  on  Nov  1,  was  composed  of  Rear- 
Admirals  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  James  M.  Helm, 
Wythe  M.  Parks,  Walter  F.  Worthington,  Al- 
bert Cleaves,  and  Herbert  O.  Dunn,  and  Pay- 
master-General Thomas  J.  Cowie,  with  Lieut.- 
Commander  Alfred  W.  Johnson  as  judge 
advocate. 

The  court-martial  agreed  on  a  verdict  after 
one-half  hour's  consultation  at  Boston,  Nov  6, 
and  forwarded  its  findings  to  Washington. 
The  findings  were  not  made  public  until  the 
verdict  was  announced  by  Sec.  Daniels,  Nov  22. 

Sec.  Daniels  refused  to  approve  the  findings 
of  the  court  martial  and  sharply  censured 
the  officer.  In  making  his  decision  Sec. 
Daniels  announced  that  he  would  not 
reconvene  the  court  martial  because  of 
the  expense  that  would  be  entailed,  and  the 
improbability  that  other  officers  on  inspec- 
tion duty  would  follow  the  reprehensible  ex- 
ample set  by  Rear  Admiral  Little.  The  Sec- 
retary mentioned  that  the  Rear  Admiral's 
motives  and  personal  integrity  were  not 
to  be  doubted. 

Mr.  Daniels  censured  the  Admiral  for  hav- 
ing failed  to  inform  the  Department  of  the 
defective  workmanship  on  the  submarine  and 
for  leaving  the  Government  without  legal 
claim  against  the  Electric  Boat  Company 
when  it  was  found  that  half  of  the  cells  in 
the  storage  batteries  were  defective. 

The  evidence  produced  at  the  court-martial 
showed  that  Lieut.  Edward  S.  Moses,  who 
was  to  command  the  K'2  on  her  completion 
and  who  was  at  the  yards  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Company  when  she  was  being  fitted 
out,  had  discovered  defective  workmanship 
in  the  storage  batteries,  and  reported  the  fact 
to  Rear  Admiral  Little.    The  latter  required 
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the  company  to  examine  seventeen  of  the 
120  cells  in  the  batteries  and  of  those  ex- 
amined thirteen  were  found  to  be  faulty. 
Lieut.  Moses  urged  the  examination  of  addi- 
tional cells  before  accepting  the  vessel,  but 
on  representations  of  the  company  that  all 
defects  had  been  renloved  Rear  Admiral 
Little  agreed  to  accept  a  guarantee  from  the 
company  in  writing  to  stand  back  of  the 
battteries  for  all  time. 

In  consideration  of  this  Admiral  Little 
accepted  the  vessel  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Lieut.  Moses  thereupon  informed  his 
superior  officer  in  writing  of  his  belief  that 
because  of  the  defective  work  the  batteries 
would  fail.  The  batteries  failed  two  months 
after  the  final  trials. 

Mr.  Daniels  pointed  out  that  but  for  the 
good  faith  of  the  Electric  Boat  G>mpany  in 
desiring  to  make  good  what  was  recognized 
as  defective  workmanship  the  cost  of  renewal 
would  now  rest  with  the  Government  The 
company  at  the  time  of  writing  was  replacing 
the  material  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

LITTLEFI£LD,  Charles  Edgar 

Charles  Edgar  Littlefield,  formerly  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Maine, 
died  May  2  in  New  York  City.  He  was  born 
in  1851. 

LIVE  STOCK 

France 

The  following  table  in  Dun's  Review,  Oct 
23,  gives  the  estimate  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  amount  of  live 
stock  in  France  on  July  i,  191 5,  and  tiie  de- 
crease as  compared  with  December  i,  1913. 

1915  1913        De- 
Kind                            (July  i)  (Dec.  i)  crease 

in  1915* 

Number  Number  Percent 

Horses     2,227^09  3*^30,700      31. i 

Mules    isa,a66  192,570      so.o 

Asses      33J,344  360,390         7.6 

Cattle      I  j,286,8ii9  I4»o07,38o       1 7.0 

Sheep     U»483tid9  16,313,030       16.8 

Swine      5»49o,796  7>047>7SO      sa.i 

Goats     469»487  if453i^30       67.7 

LOAN  AGENCIES 

Distress  due  to  unemployment  is  about  20 
per  cent  greater  this  year  than  last,  according  to 
the  report  made  Feb  2  by  the  president  of  the 
Provident  Loan  Society.  The  business  for 
1914  reached  the  record  total  of  $18,824,802  in 
loans  to  559,277  borrowers. 

To  meet  the  unprecedented  demand  the  so- 
ciety asked  for  an  additional  $1,200,000  from  its 
supporters.  The  trustees  had  to  borrow  $800,- 
000.  Of  Ihe  new  issue  of  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness $925,000  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed. In  December  the  applications  for 
small  loans  numbered  54,100,  a  new  record. 


Arthur  H.  Ham,  director  of  the  division  of 
remedial  loans  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, June  10  addressed  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  League  of  Say- 
ing and  Loan  Associations  at  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  subject  of  "Credit  Unions  and 
Their  Relation  to  Saving  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions." Mr.  Ham  said  in  part: 

"The  growth  of  the  remedial  loan  societies 
in  this  country  has  been  considerable,  especi- 


ally during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and 
they  have  accomplished  a  measurable  improve- 
ment in  the  small  loan  situation,  but  their 
most  ardent  adherents  realize  that  they  can- 
not satisfy  more  than  a  part  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  short  term  loans.  What  is  needed 
is,  (i)  an  agency  from  which  the  deserving 
man,  without  property,  may  borrow  small 
amounts  for  a  legitimate  purpose  at  a  reason- 
able interest  rate  and  under  easy  terms  of 
repayment  on  security  of  his  character,  in- 
dustry, sobriety  and  thrift,  and  (2)  an  agency 
which  will  appeal  to  the  thrift  instinct  in  a 
much  more  personal  and  effective  way  than  is 
done  by  existing  agencies,  for  the  lack  of 
thrift  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  loan 
shark  evil,  which  has  caused  so  much  despair 
and  wrought  so  much  ruin  in  American 
homes. 

"The  potentialities  of  the  credit  union  in 
these  directions  are  now  beginning  to  be 
appreciated.  Following  the  immediate  exam- 
ple of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  advice 
of  M.  Desjardins,  a  French- Canadian  jour- 
nalist who  has  given  years  of  his  life  to  the 
founding  of  a  system  of  people's  banks  in 
Canada,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  enacted 
a  law  in  IQ09  which  has  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  over  50  unions  there,  with  a  member- 
ship of  6,000  and  a  share  capital  of  $180,000. 
New  York,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina, 
Kansas  and  some  other  States  have  now  fol- 
lowed Massachusetts'  lead  and  given  the  idea 
legal  sanction. 

A  credit  union  is  an  association  of  persons 
joined  together  in  a  co-operative  endeavor: 

1.  To  encourage  thrift  by  providing  a  safe, 
convenient  and  attractive  medium  for  the  in- 
vestment of  the  savings  of  its  members; 

2.  To  promote  industry  and  eliminate  usury 
and  extortion  by  enabling  its  members  to  bor- 
row for  productive  and  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses at  a  reasonable  cost; 

3.  To  train  its  members  in  business  meth- 
ods and  self-government  and  educate  them  to 
a  full  realization  of  the  value  of  co-operation. 

Credit  unions  do  not  become  competitors 
of  the  savings  and  loan  associations.  Credit 
unions  are  designed  for  small  communities 
or  groups  where  the  members  personally  know 
each  other.  The  savings  and  loan  association 
seeks  primarily  to  encourage  home  building; 
the  credit  union  opens  up  a  new  field  of  thrift. 
Operating  usually  in  a  humbler  sphere  it  en- 
courages savings  in  small  sums  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  perhaps  have  never  saved 
before,  but  who  through  the  agency  of  the 
cvredit  union  may  be  transformed  into  thrifty 
citizens  aspiring  eventually  to  own  their  own 
homes." 


A  report  outlined  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  a  companf  organized  to  lend  money  to 
small  borrowers  who  formerly  patronized 
loan-sharks  showed  that  on  June  30,  at  the 
completion  of  its  first  six  months  of  operation 
it  had  loaned  $296,315  in  sums  ranging  from 
$25  to  $2000.  In  January  and  February  Jt- 
loans  totaled  $61,780;  in  March  and  April 
they  increased  to  $111,300,  and  in  May  and 
June  to  $223,235.    There  were  2444  borrowers. 
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of  whom  553  were  city  employees  and  353 
were  Government  workers.  The  average  loan 
made  for  the  six  months  was  $121.24.  Of  the 
total  of  2444  borrowers,  only  122  were  women. 
The  average  weekly  income  of  the  borrowers 
was  $25.83.  Only  620  were  unmarried,  with 
nine  unaccounted  for  The  number  of  chil- 
dren affected  by  the  loans  was  3932.  Borrow- 
ers owning  real  estate  numbered  359.  Loans 
by  this  company  were  made  on  ^t  basis  of 
the  character  of  the  applicant  and  that  of  his 
indorsers,  with  proper  consideration  for  their 
earning  power. 
5*^^  also 

Building  and  loan  associations 

"Morris  plan"  banks 

National  Federations  op  Remedial  Loan 
Associations 

— Co-operatiye 

Russia 

The  Russian  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times  for  Jan  15,  1915,  states  that  in  1914 
there  were  9,548  co-operative  credit  associa- 
tions and  3,469  loan  and  savings  bank  associa- 
tions in  Russia— a  total  of  13,017— with  over 
8,000,000  members,  representing  with  their 
families  fully  40,000,000  people. 

The  balances  of  these  associations  total 
$204,098,000,  and  they  hold  in  addition  $120,- 
000,000  loaned  them  by  various  Government 
institutions,  giving  them  a  total  working  capi- 
tal of  $324,000,000.  Of  this  sum  $258,000,000 
was  loaned  to  the  members  of  the  associations. 

LOANS 

See 

European    war— United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — Loans 

Finance — Foreign  loans 
*See  also  subhead  Finance  under  names  of 

countries 

LOBBYING 

See 
Indiana 

LOBSTER 

The  conference  of  fishery  experts  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  at  the  end  of  July,  which  dis- 
cussed the  alarming  decrease  in  the  lobster 
yield,  adopted  resolutions  which  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  necessary  legislation  both  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral lobster  producing  states,  the  chief  points 
of  which  were: 

I.  Salvage  of  egga. 

a.  Rearing  the  young  for  auch  a  period  and  by  auch 
niethoda  aa  may  beat  minimize  the  natural  destruction 
during  the  awimming  period. 

3.  Protection  of  the  adulta,  male  and  female,  above 
and  below  the  optimum  market  aize  (the  ao<alled 
"double  gauge")- 

4.  Meaaurementa  made  on  the  carapace,  thua  minl- 
mizins  the  peraonal  eauation  in  legal  meaaurementa. 

5.  Licenaing  all  lobster  fiahermen  and  dealera  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  facile  enforcementa  of  lawa. 

6.  State  regulation  of  methoda  of  capture  and  poa- 
seaaion,  and  federal  regulation  relative  to  interatatc 
ahipment 

7.  Setting  aside  suitable  placea  for  breeding  pur- 
poaea,  upon  which  fiahing  ia  regulated. 

See  also 

United   States  —  Deft,   of   G)icicxrci — 

Bureau  of  fisheries 


LOCKJAW 

See 
Tetanus 

LOCUSTS 


Honduras 


After  doing  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
to  cereal  and  fruit  crops  of  Nicaragua,  swarms 
of  locusts  so  vast  as  to  obscure  the  sun  for 
hours,  invaded  the  Atlantic  coast  section  of 
Honduras  and  ravaged  the  great  banana  plan- 
tations near  Ceiba  and  Truxillo.  Passen- 
gers who  arrived  in  New  Orleans  June  14 
from  Ceiba  told  of  the  appearance  of  the  lo- 
custs over  the  city  of  Ceiba  on  June  9.  They 
said  that  for  several  hours  the  sky  was  hid- 
den above  and  to  the  south  of  the  city  by 
millions  of  insects.  They  had  the  appearance 
of  a  great  cloud,  moving  rapidly  and  getting 
more  dense  every  minute.  The  high  moun- 
tains back  of  the  city  were  entirely  obscured 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

LOEFFLER,  Friedrich 

Friedrich  Loeffler,  the  German  pathologist 
who  discovered  the  diptheria  bacillus,  died 
Apr  8,  aged  62. 

LOGWOOD 

See 
Dyes— Jamaica 

LONDON,  England 

Sir  Charles  Cheers  Wakefield  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor,  Sept  29,  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London. 
See  also 
European  war — ^Ant  operations 
Great  Britain — Prohibition 

LONDON  STOCK   EXCHANGE 

The  London  Stock  Exchange  opened  on  the 
4th  after  having  remained  closed  5  months. 

The  London  Stock  Exchange  passed  its  divi- 
dend Oct  7,  deferring  the  consideration  of  the 
declaration  of  an  interim  dividend  until  Mar 
25,  1916. 

A  large  meeting  of  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  Nov.  10  voted  practically  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  a  resolution  demanding 
that  the  committee  exclude  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  by  refusmg  them  re-election  in  March, 
1916.  An  exception  was  suggested  in  the  case 
of  old  members  whose  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
was  undoubted. 

The  Stock  Exchange  committee,  under  au- 
thority of  the  Tr^sury  Department,  Nov.  22, 
abolished  a  number  of  the  minimum  prices. 
The  new  order  applied  to  all  Indian  and  colo- 
nial corporation  stocks  and  all  foreign  stocks 
and  bonds,  as  well  as  consols  and  the  annuity 
stocks.  The  new  rule  went  into  immediate 
effect.  The  actual  market  for  consols  was 
about  58. 

"LONDON  TIMES'* 

See 
Newspapers — Great  Britain 

LONDONDERRY,  Marquis  of  (Charles 
Stewart  Vane-Tempest-Stewart) 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  died  in  Lon- 
don Feb  8  of  pneumonia.    He  was  62  years  of 
age. 
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LONG,  John  Dayis 

John  D.  Long,  former  Secretanr  of  the 
Navy  and  former  Governor  of  Massachus- 
etts, died  at  Hinghara,  Mass.,  Aug  28.  He 
was  born  in  i8j8. 

LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

The  Long  Island  Railroad,  refusing  to  obey 
an  order  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
for  increased  train  service,  obtained  a  writ 
of  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court,  Mar  4. 

LOOP,  Charles  L. 

Charles  L.  Loc^,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Express  Co.  and  prominent  Qiatta- 
nooga  citizen,  died  Nov.  17,  aged  75  years. 

LORENZ,  Richard 

Richard  Lorenz,  an  artist  who  had  been 
awarded  several  medals  at  world  expositions 
for  his  paintings  of  Western  American  sub- 
jects, died  Aug  5  in  Milwaukee.  He  was 
born 'in  1858. 

LORSNZELLI,  CardisAl  Benedetto 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Benedetto  Lorenzelli, 
Archbishop  of  Lucca  and  Prefect  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Studies,  was  announced  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  Sept  16.  Cardinal  Lorenzelli  was 
created  a  cardinal  in  1907,  after  having  been 
during  his  entire  life  since  leaving  the  semi- 
nary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Vatican. 
For  three  years  he  represented  the  Vatican  at 
The  Hague,  and  later  at  Munich,  and  was  the 
nuncio  at  Paris  before  the  breaking  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  Vatican.  He  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Lucca  in  1904.  He  was  62  years  of 
age,  having  been  bom  at  Badi,  in  the  archdio- 
cese of  Bologna,  in  1853. 

LORIMER-MUNDAY  BANK 

See 
Banks  and  banking — Frauds  and  rob- 
beries 

LOS  ANGELES,  Cal. 

Charles  £.  Sebastian  (Chief  of  Police)  was 
elected  Mayor  June  i. 

LOUISIANA 
See 

Jitney  busses — Louisiana 
Schools — Religious  instruction  in 

LOUNSBURY.  Thomas  Raynesford 

Professor  Tnomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury, 
professor  of  English  in  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  since  1871,  Shakespearian  authority, 
died  in  New  Haven,  Ct,  Apr  9.  He  was  77 
years  old. 

LOUVAIN  UNIVERSITY 
See 

Rockefeller  Foundation 

LOZISR  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Efforts  to  get  a  guaranteed  bid  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  Lozier  Motor 
Car  Companv  at  Detroit,  Feb  5,  were  success- 
ful after  Referee  L.  E.  Joslin's  refusal  to  con- 
firm the  bid  (Feb  4)  of  $840,000  for  all  prop- 
erty except  the  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  plant.  The 
new  figure  will  yield  creditors  approximately 
30  per  cent  after  the  payment  of  court  costs 
and  attorney  fees. 


The  purchasers  were  Harris  Brothers  and 
Frank  Brothers  of  Detroit  and  Theodore 
Friedberg  and  Charles  Shongood  of  New 
York. 

LU  CHENG  SIAN6. 

Prof  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  says  of  the  new 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister:  "He  is  a  very  able 
mail  of  fifty  years.  In  the  last  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
Chinese,  and  ^al ways  has  been  progressive*  He 
belongs  to  no  political  partv,  is  a  strong  peace 
advocate,  and  was  Chinas  delegate  at  the 
Hague  Conferences  in  1899,  1907  and  1911. 
He  was  China's  second  Premier,  elected  by 
the  Parliament  to  succeed  Tang  Shao  YL  At 
that  time  he  held  the  foreign  portfolio.  He 
left  the  Cabinet  owing  to  the  factional  spirit 
displayed  by  Congress,  and  although  recently 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Cotmal  of  State, 
he  has  not  accepted  office  since  he  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Yuan,  October  10,  1913." 

LUDLOW,  Rear-Adm.  NicoU 

Rear  Adm.  NicoII  Ludlow,  U.  S.  N.  retired, 
died  in  New  York  City  Dec  9,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

LUDWI6  SALVATOR,  Archduke 

The  death  of  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of 
Austria  at  Brandeis  Castle  on  the  Elbe  was 
announced  by  German  newspapers  Oct  14.  He 
was  68  years  old.  The  archduke  was  known 
chiefly  as  an  explorer  and  scientist.  He  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Bohemia.  Brandeis  Castle  is  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany. 

LUMBER 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  co-operated  in  publishing  a 
directory  of  American  sawmills.  This  publi- 
cation, published  late  in  Sept,  offers  a  glimpse 
of  the  mills  in  operation,  for  the  returns  com- 
piled tell  of  the  kinds  of  wood  each  pro- 
duces, the  capacity  of  the  plant  in  board  feet 
per  day,  and  per  cent  of  output  in  boards, 
timbers  or  framing.  They  indicate  mills  pro- 
ducing laths,  shooks,  ties  or  shingles,  and 
record  the  largest  size  a  mill  can  furnish^ 
largest  size  it  can  dress,  largest  it  can  kiln 
dry,  the  least  thickness  it  can  resaw,  and  its 
specialties. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  field  of  production  is 
afforded  by  a  map  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
senting in  graphic  form  the  vield  of  lumber  in 
1912  by  States  and  kinds  of  wood.  It  shows 
large  amounts  from  such  States  as  Louisiana, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Michigan,  North  Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Pennsylvania,  Min- 
nesota, and  others,  with  smaller  amounts  down 
to  the  less  productive  States.  There  are  also 
tables  giving  similar  data  for  the  various 
species,  and  a  list  of  associations,  witii  the 
addresses  of  their  officers  and  the  kinds  of 
wood  the  members  produce.  Rail  and  water 
routes  to  the  individual  miUs  are  indicated  in 
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the  returns  from  their  owners  that  are  pub< 
lished. 
See  also 
Douglas  Fnt  Exploration  &  Export  Co. 

— Customs  duties 

The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Ap- 
peals, Feb  23,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V,  Meyers  &  Co.,  et  al,  (No.  1476), 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract  36765 
(T.  D.  34871).  The  court  declared  that  sawed 
and  dressed  boards  with  ornamental  beading 
are  free  of  duty  under  the  free  entry  clause  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1913  since  planing  includes 
beading  and  boards  not  further  manufactured 
than  sawed,  planed,  tongued  and  grooved 
(paragraph  647),  tariff  act  of  1913,  are  free. 
(T.  D.  35179). 

LUNDIN,  Carl  Axel  Robert 

Carl  A.  R.  Lundin,  an  optical  expert,  died 
in  Boston,  Nov.  28,  aged  64  years. 

LUNN,  George  R. 
See 
Socialist  party 

LUXEMBURG 

Dr.  Leutsch,  a  lawyer,  appointed  Minister 
of  State  on  Nov  6,  by  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
of  Luxemburg,  assumed  the  presidency  of 
the  new  Luxemburg  (jovernment  Nov  8,  ac- 
cording to  a  despatch  from  Luxemburg. 

Geneva  advices  on  Nov  6  stated  that  the 
Cabinet  of  Luxemburg  had  resigned,  the 
resignation  being  accepted  by  Grand  Duchess 
Marie.  Dr.  Leutsch  was  the  successor  of  ex- 
Premier  Eyschen. 

See  also 
European  war — Luxemburg 
Eyschen,  Premier 

LUZON 

See 

Storms — Luzon 

LYDEKKER,  Richard 

Richard  Lydekker,  the  British  naturalist, 
died  Apr  19,  aged  66. 

LYMAN,  Albert  Josiah,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Lyman,  pastor  of"  the 
South  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn  for 
many  years,  died  at  South  Norwalk,  Ct.,  Aug 
22.    He  was  born  in  1845. 

LYNCHINGS. 

A  negro,  his  son,  and  his  two  married 
daughters  were  taken  by  a  mob  from  the  Jas- 
per County  jail  at  Monticello,  Georgia,  and 
lynched  on  Ja  15.  Their  offense  was  attacking 
and  wounding  an  officer  while  resisting  arrest. 

See  also 
Frank,  Leo  M. 

<'MAARTENS,  Maarten/'  pseud. 
See 
Vander  Poorten — Schwartz,  Joost  Ma- 
Rius  Willem 

McADOO,  Mrs.  William  G.  (Eleanor  Wilson) 
A  daughter  was  born  in  Washington,  D,  C, 
on  May  21,  to  Mrs.  William  Gibbs  McAdoo, 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
daughter  of  President  Wilson.  Mrs.  McAdoo 
was  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson. 


MACAULAY,  Robertoon 

Robertson  Macaulay,  president  of  the  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada,  and 
known  as  "the  father  of  the  insurance  business 
in  Canada,"  died  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Sept 
27.    He  was  83  years  old. 

McBRIDE,  Sir  Richard 

Sir  Richard  McBride,  for  twelve  years  pre* 
mier  of  British  Columbia,  resigned  Dec  15 
from  that  position  and  from  his  seat  in  the 
Legislature  as  first  member  for  Victoria.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  premiership  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  by  W.J 
Bowser,  for  many  years  attorney-general. 

Sir  Richard,  it  was  announced,  would  leave 
in  a  few  days  for  London,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  agent  general  for  British  Columbia. 

McCALL,  Edward  E. 
See 
New  York   City — Public  Service  Com- 
mission 

McCHORD,  Charles  Caldwell 
See 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

MacCORD,  Charles  William 

Charles  William  MacCord,  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a  noted  draughtsman,  died  Apr  13  in  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

MACCRACKEN,  Henry  Noble 

See 
Vassar  College 

MACCRACKSN,  Dr.  John  Henry 

See 
Lafayette  College 

McCLURE,  John 

John  McClure,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Supreme  Court  during  the  Reconstruction 
died  July  8,  aged  81. 

McCOLLOM,  John  Hildreth 

Dr.  John  H.  McCollom,  professor  emeritus 
of  contagious  diseases  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  and  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  died  in  Boston  June  14. 
Dr.  McCollom  was  born  in  1843. 

McCORMACK,  Charles  L. 

Charles  L.  McCormack,  President  of  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  City,  died 
July  II,  aged  49- 

McCORMICK,  Rear-Adml.  Alexander  Hugh 
Rear-Admiral  Alexander  Hugh  McCor- 
mick,  who  was  a  Commander  on  the  old  bat- 
tleship Oregon,  under  Captain  Dark,  during 
the  Spanish-American  war,  died  at  Annapolis, 
Aug  21,  in  his  seventy- fourth  year. 

McCOY,  Geeorge  W.  ' 

See 
United  States — Public  Health  Service 
— Hygienic  Laboratory 

McCOY,  JOSEPH  G. 

Joseph  G.  McCoy,  pioneer  cattle  drover  of 
the  southwest,  died  Oct  19,  aged  77. 

McCREADY,  Mgr.  Charles 

Mgr.  McCready,  a  prominent  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman  of  New  York,  died  Apr  9,  aged 

78. 
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McCRORT,  J.  6^  Co. 

See 

FiVE-AND-TEN-CENT    STORES 

McCULLOUGH,  John  Griffith 

John  Griffith  McCullough,  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont from  1902  to  1904,  and  a  well-known 
lawyer  and  railroad  official,  died  in  New  York 
City,  May  30,  aged  79. 

MacDONALD,  CoL  Sir  Claude  Maxwell 

The  death  of  Sir  Qaude  MacDonald,  who 
was  British  Minister  in-  Peking  during  the 
Boxer  trouble  in  1900,  was  announced  in  Lon- 
don, Sept  II.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  and 
was  in  his  64th  year. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  James  Douglas,  of  New  York,  Sept  21, 
gave  $150^000  to  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  students'  homes 
on  the  new  campus. 

McGOWAN,  Rear-Adml.  John 

Rear  Admiral  John  McGowan,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  died,  Aug  13,  at  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 
He  was  bom  in  1843. 

MACHADO,  Bernardino 

Senhor  Machado,  elected  president  of  Por- 
tugal Aug  6,  has  been  prominent  for  years  in 
the  public  life  of  Portugal^  having  served  his 
country  as  Premier,  Provisional  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Minister  to  Brazil.  He  has  been  considered 
the  foremost  man  in  the  Republican  party, 
and  before  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
was  regarded  as  the  logical  choice  of  that 
party  for  the  Presidency.  In  Jan  1908,  he  was 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  Crown,  but 
the  charges  never  were  proved.  When  King 
Manual  II  was  dethroned  and  the  republic  pro- 
claimed on  Oct  5,  1910,  after  a  short  revolu- 
tion, Senhor  Machado  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Cabinet  formed  by 
the  provisional  government  The  following 
year  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
but  notwithstanding  his  prominence  was  de- 
feated by  Dr.  Manuel  Arriaga,  whom  he  now 
will  succeed.  Four  months  after  his  defeat 
he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Brazil  In  Feb, 
191 4,  he  was  asked  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  and 
was  successful  in  his  efforts,  but  he  and  his 
ministers  resigned  ten  months  later. 

He  is  sixty-five  years  old  and  formerly  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Coimbre  University, 
but  was  ousted  from  his  chair  because  he 
joined  the  anti-clerical  movement.  He  is  an 
excellent  speaker,  and  during  his  public  career 
has  been  regarded  as  strongly  pro-British. 

See  also 
Portugal 

McIVOR,   Nicholas  Williams 

Nicholas  Williams  Mclvor,  former  United 
States  Consul  General  and  Judge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Circuit  Court  at  Yokohama,  died  at 
Tokio,  Feb  10  of  uraemia.  He  was  born  in 
Cheraw,  S.  C,  in  i860,  and  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College.  He  studied  law  at  Harvard; 
was  appomted  Consul  General  at  Yokohama 
in  1893,  and  during  the  Chino-Japanese  war 
was  the  holder  of  the  protectorate  over  the 
Chinese  of  Japan. 


MACE,  John  M. 

John  M.  Mack,  the  contractor  and  financier 
and  the  leading  6gure  in  the  asphalt  war  sev- 
eral years  ago,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Ja  26,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  his 
sixty-third  year.  He  was  said  to  be  worth 
$10,000,000. 

McKELWAY,  St.  Clair. 

St.  Clair  McKelway,  70,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  died  July  16. 

MACKENZIE,  Alexander  Cameron 

Dr.  Alexander  Cameron  MacKenzie,  for 
eighteen  years  president  of  Elmira  College^ 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  died  in  that  city.  Mar  23,  from 
kidney  disease.  President  MacKenzie  was 
born  in  1850. 

McKENZIE,  Fayette  Avery 

See 
Ohio  State  University 

MACKENZIE,  Rear-Adml.  Morris  Robinson 
SUdell. 

Rear-Admiral  Mackenzie  died  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  Ja  16.  He  was  made  Rear-Admiral  in 
May  1906,  a  few  months  before  his  retirement. 

McKINLEY  MEMORIAL  (Niles,  O.) 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
McKinley  Memorial  Building  at  Niles,  O.,  the 
birthplace  of  the  martyred  President,  was, 
Aug  4,  awarded  to  the  John  P.  Parker  Com- 
pany of  New  York  for  $240,000.  Completed, 
the  structure,  which  will  occupy  an  entire 
block,  will  cost  $300,000.  Funds  had  been 
raised  by  popular  subscription  and  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  structure.  The 
work  will  start  at  once  and  the  cornerstone 
will  be  laid  in  the  fall,  with  Governor  Willis 
officiating.  The  contractors  have  agreed  to 
have  the  work  completed  in  191 6.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  building  are  McKim,  Mead  & 
White,  of  New  York.  Their  plans  show  a 
marble  structure,  283  feet  long,  136  feet  wide 
and  38  feet  high.  The  exterior  will  be  of 
silver  gray  Georgia  marble.  The  court  of 
honor,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  will  be 
supported  by  twenty-eight  monolithic  columns 
and  the  plans  provide  for  the  addition  later  of 
busts  and  tablets  to  the  memoiy  of  prominent 
early  residents  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  and 
also  to  the  memory  of  those  who  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  local  industries.  The 
building  will  contain  a  public  library  and  an 
auditorium,  which  will  be  used  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Niles  and  vicinity.  The  main  en- 
trance of  the  court  of  honor  will  contain  a 
twelve  foot  statue  of  Mr.  McKinley  now  being 
made  by  J.  Massey  Rhind,  of  New  York. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  Nov  20. 

McMAHON,  Mgr.  Denis  J. 

Mgr.  McMahon,  a  prominent  New  York 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  died  Apr  11,  aged 
56. 

MACMILLAN  EXPEDITION 

See 

Arctic  exploration  —  MacMillan  expe- 
dition 
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McNAMARA  BROTHERS 

See 
Dynamiting  conspiracy  (Iron  workers) 
'Times"  dynamiting  conspiracy 

MACY,  R.  H.,  &  CO. 

See 
Price  miantenance 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  vs.  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co. 

Mcpherson,  judge  smith. 

Judge  McPhersoti  died  of  acute  indigestion 
at  his  home  in  Red  Oak,  la.,  Ja  17,  at  the  age 
of  65.  For  fifteen  years  he  had  been  judge  of 
the  Federal  Court  in  the  Southern  Iowa  Dis- 
trict.   He  had  been  ill  since  last  July. 

MADAGASCAR. 

An  official  report  on  Madagascar,  the  most 
prosperous  colony  of  France,  shows  on  Janu- 
ary I,  1914,  a  population  of  3,253,581.  On 
March  31st,  the  Comoro  Ardbipelago  was 
added  to  the  Madagascar  Government  Gen- 
eral as  the  Comoro  Province.  The  area  thus 
added  (to  Madagascar's  228,000  square  miles) 
was  1357  square  miles,  and  the  added  popu- 
lation numbered  97,900.  The  foreign  trade  of 
Madagascar  in  1913  was  valued  at  $10,818,- 
495  in  exports,  and  $9,022,259  in  imports.  Dur- 
ing 1913,  10,086  vessels  aggregating  1,668,- 
865  registered  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the 
Island.  Of  these,  6859,  of  1,668,805  tons,  were 
French,  1134  of  53,384  tons,  were  British; 
286,  of  235,032  tons,  were  German;  1601,  of 
23,893  tons,  were  Indian;  146,  of  2307  tons, 
were  Greek;  13,  of  9876  tons,  were  Portu- 
guese. The  French  ships  carried  85  per  cent, 
and  the  German  12  per  cent,  of  the  value. 

— Commerce. 

Of  Madagascar's  1913  imports,  valued  at 
$9,022,259,  France  supplied  $7,837,076  (87  per 
cent.) ;  and  of  the  1913  exports,  valued  at  $10,- 
818,495,  France  bought  $6,637,133  (61  per 
cent).  This  trade  has  been  almost  wholly 
suspended  by  the  war  in  Europe.  Of  the  re- 
maining export  value,  Germany  bought  $1,- 
944,175,  principally  in  hides,  with  some  dyes, 
tannins,  and  fibres.  The  United  Kingdom 
bought  $1,167,679,  chiefly  farinaceous  manioc 
root  The  United  States  bought  a  value  of 
$19,370,  mostly  lima  beans  and  raffia  fibre; 
and  sold  to  Madagascar  a  value  of  $93,362, 
principally  kerosene,  manufactured  metal 
ware,  and  machinery.  Madagascar's  largest 
purdiases  in  1913  were  of  cotton  piece  goods 
($3,137,258);  beverages  ($868,693);  household 
articles  and  furnishings  ($347,206);  and 
madiinery  ($329,292). 

As  reported  to  die  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  exports  of  Madagascar  for  the  year 
1913  amounted  to  a  value  of  $io,8i8,495-  The 
commodities  of  largest  importance  were  as 
follows.  Hides,  $2,860,233;  gold  dust,  $1,044,- 
797;  meats,  salted  and  preserved,  $674,566; 
raffia  fiber,  $661,257;  lima  beans,  $642,860; 
manioc,  $569,086;  graphite,  $558,212;  lard. 
$479,924 ;  rice,  $44i,33i ;  vanilla,  $400,535 ;  rub- 
ber, $315,634  ($1,000,006  in  1912);  beeswax, 
^269,615;  mangrove  bark.  $283,050;  live  oxen, 
$201,952;  coffee,  $160,098;  ebony,  $148,076; 
cloves,  91.521. 


MAES,  Bp.  Camillus  Paul 

Bishop  Maes,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Covington  and  permanent  president  of  the 
Eucharistic  Congress,  died  May  10  in  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  aged  69. 

MAGNETS 

The  earth  is  a  great  magnet;  so  is  the  sun. 
The  source  of  their  magnetic  properties  has 
been  a  puzzle  to  scientific  men  for  ages.  Yet 
it  now  seems  probable  that  they  are  magnets, 
for  one  reason,  because  they  are  twirling  in 
space,  and  that  twirling  any  other  body  of 
suitable  substance,  at  a  sufficient  speed,  will 
make  it  also  into  a  magnet.  This  was  sug- 
gested on  theoretical  grounds  several  years 
ago,  but  the  effect  has  not  been  obtained  in 
the  laboratory  until  very  recently,  as  re- 
ported in  Science  (New  York)  by  Prof.  S» 
J.  Barnett,  of  Ohio  State  University.  Profes- 
sor Bamett  notes  that  rapid  rotation,  on  the 
modern  theory  of  magnetism,  should  mag- 
netize any  magnetic  substance  "by  a  sort  of 
molecular  gyroscopic  process." 

The  theory  is  that  rotation  should  produce 
in  any  substance  an  intrinsic  magnetic  in- 
tensity parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  pro- 
portional to  the  angular  velocity,  and  (like 
the  magnetization  of  the  earth)  directed  op- 
positely to  the  magnetic  intensity  which  would 
be  produced  by  an  electric  current  circulat- 
ing around  the  substance  in  the  direction  of 
rotation.  If  the  rotating  body  is  magnetic, 
magnetization,  proportional  to  the  intensity, 
should  result;  otherwise  not  (except  to  a 
very  minute  extent). 

Experiments  were  made  with  two  nearly 
similar  rods  of  steel  shafting,  which  were 
mounted  with  their  axes  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  magnetic  meridian.  One  of 
the  rods  remained  at  rest,  while  the  other  was 
alternately  rotated  by  an  air-motor  and 
brought  to  rest  After  all  suspected  sources 
of  systematic  error  were  eliminated,  an  effect 
was  left  corresponding  precisely  with  that  pre- 
dicted by  the  above  theory  and  inexplicable 
on  any  other  theory  hitherto  proposed. 

From  experiments  made  for  a  different  pur- 
pose by  Lebedew  in  1912  is  can  be  shown  that 
in  non-magnetic  substances  not  more  than  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  magnetization  we  have 
observed  in  iron  is  produced  at  the  same 
speed. 

MAINE. 

The  danger  of  too  much  legislation  and  the 
need  of  repealing  unwise  and  useless  laws 
were  emphasized  by  Governor  Oakley  C.  Cur- 
tis in  his  inaugural  address,  Ja  7.  The  Gover- 
nor devoted  much  of  his  address  to  the 
question  of  good  roads.  "With  the  25,000 
miles  of  roads  in  the  State,"  he  said,  "it  is 
questionable  whether  the  State  can  construct 
anything  more  than  well-drained  gravel  roads, 
and  even  these  only  on  the  principal  high- 
ways." 

See  also 
Women's  employment  laws 
Workmen's  compensation 
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'"MAINE"  (BatUeship)  monument 

On  Feb  15  the  anniversary  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor,  seventeen 
years  before  President  Menocal  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$23,000  to  build  a  monument  to  the  heroes  of 
the  Maine.  Work  was  begun  on  the  founda- 
tion for  the  monument. 

The  American  Congress  presented  to  the 
Cuban  Government  the  Maine's  after  turret 
and  two  of  her  guns.  These  relics,  which  had 
lain  for  more  than  three  years  on  the  pier 
where  they  were  placed  among  rubbish  when 
the  battleship's  hulk  was  raised,  were  removed 
to  the  site  of  the  monument  of  which  they 
were  to  form  part. 

MAJOR,  EUiott  W. 

See 
Prisons 

MAKOVSKY,   Constantine 

Constantine  Makovsky,  whose  death,  as  a 
result  of  a  street  accident,  was  announced  in 
Petrograd  Oct  i,  was  probably  more  widely 
known  in  the  United  States  than  any  Russian 
artist  since  Verestchagin.  Makovslqr's  paint- 
ings formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Russian  fine 
arts  display  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  his  works  is  the 
"Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,"  but  his  "Ban- 
quet at  a  Russian  Nobleman's  House"  was  the 
most  popular  of  the  exhibit  he  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

He  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

MALACCA 

Reports  of  serious  rioting  in  the  northern 
part  of  die  Malay  Peninsula  (Malacca)  were 
brought  to  Tokio  May  27  by  steamer  from 
Nagasaki.  The  uprisings  were  said  to  have 
been  started  as  a  protest  aeainst  taxation.  It 
was  reported  that  3000  rebels  repulsed  a  punit- 
ive expedition  and  pillaged  villages  and  towns, 
murdering  many  white  residents. 

MALLINCKRODT  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court's  action  for- 
feiting the  charter  of  the  Mallinckrodt  Chem- 
ical Works  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  because  it  failed 
to  file  the  yearly  "affidavit  of  innocence"  from 
participation  in  any  trust  organization,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Missouri  anti-trust  law,  was  af- 
firmed June  I  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

MALTA 

Out  of  deference  for  Italy,  England,  Aug  4. 
consented  to  have  the  Italian  language  become 
the  official  language  of  the  island  of  Malta 
after  the  war. 

Phoenician  Maltese  is  the  language  spoken 
among  both  hi^h  and  low  classes  of  the  island. 
The  language  is  altogether  different  from  the 
Italian  tongue,  which  was  spoken  by  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  last  census 
m  1901.  At  that  time  about  19,000  Maltese 
inhabitants  of  the  island  spoke  English.  The 
total  civil  population  then  was  184,742. 

MALVINA,  Mme.  Carola. 

Mme.  Carola  Malvina,  the  dancing  teacher, 
died  Ja  17  in  New  York  Gty,  aged  09. 


MANATT,  James  Irving 

Prof.  James   Irving   Manatt,   head   of  the  ' 
Greek  department  of  Brown  University,  died 
Feb  14  at  his  Jiome  in  Providence,  R.  1.    Pro- 
fessor Manatt  was  born  in  1845. 

MANCHESTER,  William  Angus  Drogo  Mon- 
tague, Duke  of 

It  was  announced  in  London,  Oct  22,  that  an 
order  for  a  receiver  had  been  issued  against 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  on  the  petition  of  a 
creditor.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  married 
in  1900  Miss  Helena  Zimmerman,  daughter 
of  the  late  Eugene  Zimmerman  of  Cincinnati. 

MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL  CO. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Company,  for  the  year  1914,  shows  that, 
despite  a  number  of  detractmg  factors  due  to 
the  war,  the  net  income  of  the  company  was 
£364.040  ($1,820,200),  or  £7,963  ($39,815)  larg- 
er than  that  realized  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  receipts  of  the  company  were  ^56,233 
($3,281,165)  and  the  total  tons  of  freight 
handled  was  5,424,732  tons. 

MANIFESTS 

A  comparison  of  the  export  regulations  in 
effect  in  1915  with  the  new  and  more  liberal 
regulations  prescribed,  to  become  effective 
Feb  I,  1916,  was  prepared  bjr  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  full  text  will  be  found  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin,  Dec  14. 

MANN,  Henry 

Henry  Mann  the  well  known  newspaper 
man  died  Oct  16,  aged  ^, 

MANN  LAW 

The  federal  white  slave  law  was  interpreted 
at  Washington  Feb  i  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  authorizing  the  indictment  of  a  woman, 
transported  in  violation  of  the  law,  as  a  co- 
conspirator with  the  person  who  caused  her  to 
be  transported. 

— Diggs  Caminetti  case 

The  convictions  of  F.  Drew  (Taminetti,  son 
of  Anthony  Caminetti,  United  States  (Tom- 
missioner-(jreneral  of  Immigration,  and  Mau- 
rice I.  Diggs,  former  state  architect,  under  the 
Mann  White  Slave  act,  were  affirmed.  Mar 
18,  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  was  petitioned 
May  28  to  review  the  conviction  of  Caminetti, 
but  declined  June  14. 

Reversing  its  own  action  of  a  week  before, 
the  Sunreme  Court  June  21  decided  to  review 
the  conviction  of  Caminetti  and  also  agreed 
to  review  the  conviction  of  Maury  I.  Diggs. 

The  cases  were  the  first  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  reviewed  a  white  slave  law 
prosecution  where  it  was  contended  that  the 
law  did  not  apply  to  prosecutions  which  tailed 
to  show  evidence  of  the  elements  of  com- 
mercialized vice. 

MANNET,  Rear-Adm.  Henry  Newman 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  Newman  Manney,  U. 
S.  N.,  retired,  71  years  old,  died  Oct  25  at 
Point  Loma,  C^l. 
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MANUFACTURING 

United  States 

A  plan  to  organize  the  employing  and  manu- 
facturing forces  of  the  countrylnto  one  cen- 
tral organization,  in  view  of  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  was  discussed  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Woollen  Manufacturers  and  the  Na- 
tiop-*!  Association  of  G>tton  Manufacturers 
during  an  executive  session,  held  in  New  York 
City  in  Nov. 

The  committee  planned  to  have  special  com- 
mittees selected  from  all  to  take  up  and  deal 
with  one  particular  object  such  as  foreign 
trade,  the  tariff,  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
etc.  It  was  also  planned  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  by 
the  combined  groups  of  employers  and  indus- 
trial interests,  ably  seconded  by  the  promised 
co-operation  of  important  banking  interests,  to 
secure  the  passage  of  constructive  or  remedial 
legislation  affecting  problems  along  economic 
or  industrial  lines  which  would  encourage  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  practically  lav  out  the 
lines  on  which  such  expansion  might  be  ap- 
proved* 

MARCONI  WIRELESS  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

See 
Patents 

MARIA  PIA  ANTOINETTE  CAROLINE, 
Princess 

Princess  Maria  Pia,  daughter  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Parma  and  sister-in-law  of  Archduke 
Charles  Francis,  the  Austrian  heir  apparent, 
died  at  St  Gall,  Switzerland,  Feb  2,  in  her 
thirty-ninth  year. 

MARKETS,  PUBLIC 

Free  markets  conducted  by  New  York  city 
ceased  to  exist  Feb  15  when  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  turned  the  property  occupied  by 
four  of  the  markets  over  to  Controller  Pren- 
dergast  for  rental.  The  markets  will  be  con- 
tinued if  farmers  and  produce  dealers  care  to 
pay  the  rent  demanded  by  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment. 

At  the  request  of  Commissioner  Smith,  of 
the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  the  Fort 
Lee  ferry  market  was  ordered  closed.  The 
Commissioner  said  this  market  had  interfered 
with  improvements.  The  plots  used  for  mark- 
ets are  under  the  Williamsburg,  Queensboro, 
Manhattan  and  Third  Avenue  bridges. 

MARRIAGE 

See 
Germany 
Eugenic  marriage  laws 

MARSELLAISE,  The 

See 
Lisle,  Claude  Joseph  Rouget  oe 

MARTIN,  James  Loren. 

James  L.  Martin  of  Brattleboro,  Vt,  the 
United  States  District  Judge  for  Vermont, 
died  on  Ja  14  aged  68. 


MARYLAND 

State  Controller  Emerson  C.  Harrington 
(Dem.)  was  elected  governor  Nov  2,  to  suc- 
ceed Gov.  Pr.  L.  Goldsborough  (Rep.).  His 
plurality  over  Ovington  E.  Weller  (Rep.)  was 
about  3500.  George  R.  Gorsuch  was  the  Pro- 
hibitionist candidate.  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  attorney-general,  ran 
ahead  of  Harrington  considerably  and  Hugh 
A.  McMuUen,  candidate  for  controller,  ran 
about  even  with  the  gubernatorial  candidate* 
The  election  changed  die  representation  in  the 
Legislature  to: — Senate — Democrats,  17;  Re- 
publicans, 10.  House  of  Delegates — Demo- 
crats, 55;  Republicans,  47.  The  four  amend- 
ments to  the  state  constitution  were  ratified. 
They  provided  for  the  referendum,  reclassifi- 
cation of  property  for  taxation  purposes; 
home  rule  for  Baltimore  city  and  the  coun- 
ties in  matters  of  purely  local  legislation,  and 
parole  in  criminal  cases. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

David  I.  Walsh  (Dem.)  was  inaugurated  for 
his  second  term  as  governor  on  Ja  7.  He  took 
up  the  problem  of  unemployment,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  urging  a  $50,000  appropria- 
tion for  land  reclamation  by  the  unemployed. 
He  also  recommended  an  inquiry  into  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  systems  and  urp^ed  amend- 
ments for  woman  suffrage,  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 


At  the  Nov  2  elections  Samuel  W.  McCall 
(Rep.)  was  elected  governor  by  a  plurality 
of  6376.  The  vote  cast  was  the  largest,  with 
one  exception,  ever  polled  by  a  candidate  for 
governor  in  the  State. 

The  candidates,  including  Gov.  David  I. 
Walsh,  were:  Nelson  B.  Qark,  Prog.;  Sam- 
uel W.  McCall,  (Rep.);  William  Shaw, 
(Proh.);  Walter  S.  Hutchins  (Soc),  and 
Peter  O'Rourke,  (Soc-Lab.) 

Calvin  Coolige  was  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. Various  other  State  officers,  together 
with  40  Senators  and  240  members  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives,  were  also 
elected. 

The  Prohibition  Party  polled  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  for  (jovernor,  and 
became  a  recognized  political  organization  in 
Massachusetts.  The  failure  of  the  Progres- 
sive Party  to  obtain  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote  put  that  organization,  with  the  Socialist 
and  Socialist-Labor  Parties,  in  the  unofficial 
list. 

The  movement  for  the  recall  of  Mayor 
James  M.  Curley  of  Boston  failed. 

The  new  Legislature  follows : — 

Senate — Republicans,  34;  Democrats,  6;  a 
net  gain  of  one  Republican. 

House — Republicans,  i66:  Democrats,  73; 
Socialist,  I ;  a  net  gain  of  16  Republicans 

This  gave  the  Republicans  a  majority  of 
120  i*n  a  joint  ballot. 

Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  the  suffrage 
amendment,  voted  on  the  proposition  of  giving 
the  Legislature  authority  to  impose  a  tax  on 
incomes,  and  similar  authority  for  the  taking 
over   of   land   in   country   districts    for   the 
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purpose  of  establishing  homesteads  for  those 
V'ho  may  wish  to  escape  from  the  more  con- 
gested quarters  of  the  cities.  The  two  latter 
amendments  were  carried  by  votes  of  nearly 
3  to  I. 
See  also 

Blue  sky  law — Massachusetts 

Labor  and  laboring  classes — Massachu- 
setts 

Minimum    wace — Mass. 

Women's  employyment  laws — Mass. 

Woman  suffrage — Mass. 

— Populatioii 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  was  3,693,- 
310  on  Apr  I,  according  to  the  official  an- 
nouncement, Dec  23,  of  the  census  taken  by 
the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  total, 
which  probably  kept  the  state  in  sixth  place 
in  population  rank,  was  greater  by  326,894 
than  the  count  made  in  the  Federal  census  of 
five  years  before.  Massachusetts  sheltered  ap- 
proximately 450  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
the  figures  showed,  and  was  second  only  to 
Rhode  Island  in  density  of  population.  Bos- 
ton's population  was  745,439,  as  compared  with 
670,585  five  years  before.  The  metropolitan 
district,  within  ten  miles  of  City  Hall,  num- 
bered 1,587,093  persons.  Worcester  held  its 
place  as  the  second  city  of  the  state,  its  popu- 
lation being  162,697.  Fall  River  remained 
third,  with  124,791,  but  Lowell,  which  was 
fourth,  fell  to  sixth,  displaced  by  New  Bed- 
ford, which  passed  the  ioo.ono  mark  for  the 
first  time.  The  population  of  the  latter  city 
was  109,568;  that  of  Cambridge,  still  in  fifth 
position,  108,822;  and  Lowell,  107,978.  Spring- 
field, moving  from  eighth  place  to  seventh  in 
rank,  entered  the  100,000  division  with  a  total 
of  102,971. 

—"Red  flag  act" 

A  hearing  was  held  Feb  4  in  Boston  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Legal  Affairs  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  at  which  graduates 
and  professors  of  Harvard  University  and  a 
representative  of  the  Socialist  party  advocated 
the  amendment  of  tiie  so-called  Red  Fla^  act, 
so  that  any  religious,  educational,  or  chantable 
organization  may  carry  its  red  flag  in  parade. 
Arguments  made  by  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  were  opposed  by  the  father  of  the 
bin,  which  passed  the  Legislature  in  1912,  a 
representative  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  by  sev- 
eral Harvard  graduates  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  class  legislation.  The  bill  was  originally 
passed  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  Law- 
rence strike  scenes. 

By  a  voice  vote  the  House  passed  Mar  31 
the  bill  to  amend  the  "red  flag  act" 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Gifts  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars 
were  announced  by  President  MacLaurin  June 
8th.  Two  gifts  of  $150,000  and  $100,000,  re- 
spectively, offered  as  initial  funds  for  the 
construction  of  dormitories  near  the  insti- 
tute's new  $10,000,000  plant  in  Cambridge 
were  anonymous.  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont  and  S. 
Pierre  Du  Pont,  both  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  Charles  Hayden,  of  Boston,  donated  $225,- 


000  for  a  building  for  the  mining  department 
Charles  A.  Stone  and  Edward  A.  Webster,  of 
Boston,  agreed  to  present  to  the  Institute  a 
house  for  its  president 

MATSON,  Courtland  Cushing 

Courtland  Cushing  Matson,  ex-Congressman 
from  Brookville,  Ind.,  died,  Sept  4,  at  the  age 
of  74. 
MAXIM,  Sir  Hiram 

See 
Asphyxiating  gases — Protection  against 

MAYO  FOUNDATION  OF  ROCHESTER 

University  op  Minnesota 
MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS 

See 

Astronomy 

Black  Eagle,  Order  op  the 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 

Civic  Forum  medal 

Edison,  Thomas  A. 

Iron  cross 

Military  cross 

Order  Pour  le  Merite 

Rumfx)rd  medal 

Victoria  cross 

MEDICAL  APPLIANCES 
— Exports 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  offi- 
cial records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  illustrates  the  rapid  growth 

in  exports  of  medical  appliances: 

•  Year  ended 

Articles—                                June  30,  xpH  '^PiS 

Surgical  appliances    $1,289,000  $4,500,000 

Medical    and    surgical    instru- 
ments             so6,ooo  300,000 

DenUl    goods    2,679,000  1,274,000 

Patent  or  proprietary  medicines  6,732,000  7,200,000 
Miscellaneous     drugs,     chiefly 

disinfectants     _  9,020,000  22,500,000 

Totals    $19,9x6,000     $35,774>ooo 

"Estimate  based  on  actual  figures  for  eleven  months. 

MEDICAL  BROTHERHOOD 

The  Medical  Brotherhood,  which  included 
among  its  officials  a  large  body  of  prominent 
distinguished  medical  men,  was  formed  in 
this  country  in  July  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  position  of  the  medical  profession 
which  has  served  the  cause  of  humanity  in  all 
armies,  in  order  to  aid  in  restoring  good  feel- 
ing after  the  war  and  to  raise  standards  of 
international  morality. 

The  following  officers  are  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee: 

President,  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer  of  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute; Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  Rufus  Cole  of  Rockefeller 
Hospital  and  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Child  Hygiene;  First  Secretary,  Dr.  William 
J.  Gies^  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry  at  Colum- 
bia University;  Second  Secretary,  Dr.  Harlow  Brooks, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Robert 
T.  Morris,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School. 

Professor  Thorkild  Rovsing,  one  of  the 
leading  surgeons  of  Denmark,  Nov  21,  in- 
vited the  physicians  of  that  country  to  join 
the  Medical  Brotherhood  established  in  the 
United  States  several  months  before  by  Dr. 
S.  J.  Meltzer  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.  The  movement  was  said  to 
have  met  with  ready  support  among  Danish 
physicians. 
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MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

A  remarkable  operation,  the  first  time  ever 
attempted,  was  successfully  performed  by  Dr. 
D.  F.  Reeder  Apr  10  at  the  Ancon  Hospital, 
Panama,  on  D.  W.  MacCormack,  a  canal  em- 
ploye, who  ruptured  an  eardrum.  The  patient 
was  56  years  old. 

When  the  drum  refused  to  heal  Doctor 
Reeder  took  the  membrane  from  the  inside  of 
a  fresh  eggshell.  After  many  trials  he  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  it  over  the  ruptured  mem- 
brane, which  brought  the  sides  of  the  wound 
together.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  tgg  membrane  was  removed  and  the 
drum  had  grown  together. 

See  also 
American  College  op  Surgeons 
Animal  charcoal 
Anthrax 
Antiseptics 
Asphyxiating  gases 
•Blood  transfusion 
Bones — ^Transplantation  of 
Bubonic  plague 
Cancer 
China — Rockefeller    Foundation    work 

IN 

Cholera 

Christian  Soence 

Cloi'hing  trades — Occupational  diseases 

Columbia  University — Medical  center 

Deafness 

Defectives 

Diabetes 

Diphtheria 

Friedmann  Institute  for  thb  Cure  of 
Tuberculosis 

Gangrene 

Hatters  trade — Occupational  diseases 

Hay  fever 

Hookworm 

Insanity 

Leprosy 

Leukemia 

Medical  appuances 

Medical  Brotherhood 

Meningitis 

Mental  defectives 

Mercury-Poisoning 

Nerves 

Osiris  prize 

Patent  MSoiaNSS 

Pellagra 

Petroleum — Occupational  diseases 

Polyvalent 

Radiographic  compass 
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dition 
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Universfiy  of  Minnesota 

Weil's  disease 

Whooping  cough 
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MEHEMED,  Sultan 
See 
Turkey 

MELDOLA,  Raphael 

Raphael  Meldola,  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  London,  since 
1912,  died  in  London  Nov  16,  aged  66  years. 

MEMORIAL  DAY 

Eulogies  of  America's  soldier  and  sailor 
dead  were  voiced  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
31,  by  President  Wilson,  Secretary  Bryan,  Sec- 
retary Daniels  and  Governor  Willis  of  Ohio 
at  impressive  exercises  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  The  president  made  no  direct  ref- 
erence to  Mexico  or  Europe. 

MEMPHIS,  Tenn. 

E.  H.  Crump,  Mayor;  R.  A.  Utley,  Com- 
missioner of  Fire  and  Police;  and  W.  M. 
Stanton,  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  were 
removed  from  office  by  the  Chancery  Court 
Nov  4.  George  C-  Love,  head  of  the  city's 
Department  of  Streets,  Bridges  and  Sewers, 
was  elected  Mayor.  T.  C.  Ashcroft  was  elect- 
ed to  succeed  Mr.  Love  and  W.  T.  McLain 
was  made  Commissioner  of  Fire  and  Police. 
R.  H.  Stickley  was  elected  presiding  officer 
of  the  Municipal  Court.  Charges  under  which 
the  officials  were  ousted  were  filed  at  the  in- 
stance of  Attorney-General  Thompson.  They 
involved  allegations  of  wilful  failure  to  en- 
force the  liquor  laws. 

MENINGITIS 

The  discovery  of  a  specific  for  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  was  announced  Aug  11  bv  Dr. 
Richard  Bull,  Director  of  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Melbourne. 
Dr.  Bull  asserted  that  eucalyptus  would  de- 
stroy the  germ.  The  medicinal  properties  of 
the  oil  obtained  from  leaves  of  tne  eucalyptus 
tree  have  long  been  recognized.  It  has  been 
used  in  treatment  of  microbic  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  employed  as  an  antiseptic. 

MENNONITES 

See 
Amish 

MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

That  the  care,  custody,  treatment,  and  train- 
ing of  the  mentally  deficient,  including  epi- 
leptics, should  be  definitely  regarded  as  State 
problems  and  should  be  under  State  super- 
vision, is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  to  Investigate  Pro- 
vision  for  the  Mentally  Deficient  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  stated  in  its 
report  submitted  to  the  Leg^islature  Feb  15  in- 
clude one  that  the  State,  in  order  to  rcund 
out  a  comprehensive  system,  take  over  the 
New  York  city  asylums  and  schools  at  Ran- 
dall's Island;  a  new  institution  near  Buffalo, 
the  acquisition  of  a  country  site  for  the  Syra- 
cuse institution,  and  another  colony  for  epi- 
leptics at  Sonyea.  According  to  the  report, 
provision  is  now  made  for  but  3000  who  are 
mentally  defective,  while  21,000  are  said  to 
be  in  need  of  supervision. 

See  also 
Defectives 
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MERCHANTS'  NATIONAL  BANK 

The  Winthrop  National  Bank  was  merged 
with  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  May  4, 
the  former  institution  liquidating  at  $270  a 
share.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants' 
will  be  increased  from  $45,900,000  to  $49,000,- 
ooa 

MERCISR,  Cardinal. 

The  Belgian  Cardinal,  who  defied  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  was  bom  at  Braine-l'Alleud, 
Belgium,  Nov.  22,  1851.  He  was  educated  at 
the  school  in  Mechlin,  took  the  decree  of 
Licentiate  in  Theology  at  the  Louvam  Uni- 
versity in  1877,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  the  Petit 
Seminaire,  at  Mechlin.  A  special  chair  of 
sdiolastic  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Louvain  was  founded  by  the  Belgian  bishops 
in  1882  at  the  request  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  To 
this  diair  Mercier  was  appointed.  Nine  years 
later  he  laid  before  the  Catholic  Congress  of 
Mechlin  a  programme  for  a  better  and  more 
modem  philosophical  training  in  high  schools 
and  universities  for  both  the  laity  and  the 
clergy.  Mercier  was  appointed  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Mechlin  F  21,  1906,  and  created  a 
cardinal  Ap  15,  1907.  He  has  published  vol- 
umes on  logic,  psychology,  cnterology  and 
general  metaphysics,  notable  among  them 
being  "Les  Origines  de  la  Psychologic  Con- 
temporaine."  Most  of  his  writings  have  gone 
through  several  editions,  some  having  been 
translated  into  Spanish,  Italian,  German  and 
Polish. 
MERCURY 

— Poisoning 
See 

Hatters'  tsade 

METCALFE,  Jacob  6. 

Jacob  G.  Metcalfe,  former  President  of  the 
Mexican  International  Railway  and  a  director 
of  the  London  Underground  Railway  Company, 
died  Aug  31  at  Pocono  Summit,  Penn.,  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year. 

METHODIST  CHURCH 

According  to  the  Methodist  year  book,  is- 
sued in  Nov,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  large 
Northern  body  of  the  name,  passed  in  1914 
the  4,000,000  mark  in  its  membership.     That 
membership  stood  at  4>033.i23,  making  it  the 
largest  single  Protestant  body  in  the  world* 
Its  increase  in  1914,  net,  was  104,089.     This 
increase  fell  off  from  the  previous  year,  when 
it  was  164,00a    The  year  before  that  it  was 
iSSfOOO.     A  united  effort  was  under  way  to 
secure  an  increase  of  250,000. 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
See 
Davis,  Theodore  M. 
Eno,  Amos  F. 
Fine  arts — Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art 
Jesup,   Mrs.  Maria  Van   Antwerp  Di 
Witt 

METZLER,  Frederick 
See 
European    war — ^Uniteo    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — Pro-German  activities — 
Welland  Canal  case 


MEXICO 

January 

The  beginning  of  the  month  of  January 
found  Mexico  in  the  hands  of  two  rival  gov- 
ernments: the  Constitutionalist  government 
under  First  Chief  Venustiaho  Carranza  with 
headquarters  at  Vera  Cruz,  supported  by  Gen- 
erals Antonio  I.  Villareal,  Alvaredo  Obregon 
and  Maclavio  Herrera,  and  the  Conventionist 
government  under  Provisional  President  Eu- 
lalio  Gutierrez  with  headquarters  at  Mexico 
City,  supported  by  Generals  Francisco  Villa, 
Emliano  Zapata  and  Felipe  Angeles. 

On  Ja  7th  Carranza  annulled  all  land  con- 
cessions given  out  since  1876  and  also  for- 
bade further  development  of  mineral  ^  lands. 
These  decrees  affected  most  of  the  oil  land 
in  Mexico.  Two  oil  companies  at  Tampico 
and  Panuco  were  closed  down  by  Carranza 
Ja  13  and  an  embargo  placed  on  their  exporta- 
tion of  oil  because  of  alleged  non-payment  of 
the  production  tax.  One  of  these  companies 
is  owned  by  the  Pearson  interests  of  which 
Lord  Cowdray  is  the  head.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  filed  strong  protests  against 
the  closing  down  of  these  companies.  On  Ja  15 
the  2  companies,  having  agreed  to  pay  $500,000 
each,  the  amount  they  were  said  to  owe  to  the 
national  treasury,  secured  temporary  permits 
to  keep  on  in  business.  Carranza  lifted  the 
embargo  on  oil  exportation  Ja  16  but  made  no 
response  to  other  protests  made  by  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  British  Embassy 
against  the  decree  forbidding  further  develop- 
ment of  mineral  lands.  However,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  declared  that  the  oil  wells  were 
in  no  danger  of  confiscation.  On  the  25th 
the  United  States  protested  against  the  decree 
nullifying  land  titles  of  more  recent  date  than 
1876,  the  full  text  of  which  it  had  by  that 
time  been  received. 

On  Ja  I  the  Villa  and  Zapata  delegates  to  the 
Aguascalientes  conference  met  in  Mexico  City 
to  appoint  a  Provisional  President  and  a  com- 
plete provisional  cabinet.  Because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  members  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  after  the  following  men  had  taken 
office:  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Jose 
Ortiz  Rodriguez;  Secretary  of  Government^ 
Gen.  Lucio  Blanco;  Minister  of  Justice,  Rod- 
erigo  Gomez  (Zapatista) ;  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Manuel  JPalafox  (Zapatista).  The 
Gutierrez  government,  on  the  6th,  authorized 
the  issue  of  $3,000,000  national  bonds  at  6% 
to  be  secured  by  a  stamp  tax^  and  a  few  days 
later  (Ja  9)  President  Gutierrez  announced 
that  plans  for  the  pacification  of  Mexico  had 
been  virtually  completed. 

The  Mexico  City  convention,  adjourned  from 
Ja  I,  on  the  12th  appointed  Gutierrez  provision- 
al president  to  serve  imtil  Ap  i,  1916,  but  on 
the  17th  they  appointed  a  new  president.  Col. 
Roque  Garza  (Villista)  and  dismissed  the 
entire  cabinet  In  electing  Garza  the  conven- 
tion declared  itself  supreme.  Garza  was  orig- 
inally a  follower  of  the  late  Pres.  Madero 
and  on  his  appointment  Emilio  Madero  was 
immediately  named  governor  of  the  State  of 
Sinaloa.  Gutierrez,  forced  to  flee  from  Mexico 
City  accompanied  by  Gen.  Lucio  Blanco,  Gen. 
Hosea  Ysabel  Robles,  Minister: of  War,  and 
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Jose  Vasconcelos,  minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, took  refuge  in  Pachua,  75  miles  north- 
east oi  Mexico  City.  On  the  same  day  Gen. 
Carranza  made  public  a  letter,  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  three  Gutierrez  envoys, 
awaiting  trial  by  court  martial  in  Vera  Crui, 
in  which  suspension  of  the  attack  on  Mexico 
City,  so  that  Gutierrez  might  begin  a  campaign 
against  Villa  in  the  north  was  proposed.  Guti- 
errez on  the  1 8th  denounced  Villa  and  Zapata 
in  a  message  to  Washington  and  declared  that 
in  order  to  defend  himself  against  them  he 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  Carranza.  He  took 
up  an  offensive  position  with  5000  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Minister  Palafox. 

On  the  I9tb  Villa  accused  Gutierrez  of  tak- 
ing with  him  $5,000,000.  Gutierrez  issued  a 
proclamation  at  Pachua  declaring  he  was  still 
president,  and  deposed  Villa,  Zapata  and  other 
generals.  He  also  declared  himself  independ- 
ent of  Carranza.  The  convention  on  Ja  23 
ratified  Garza  as  Provisional  President,  to  hold 
office  until  D  31,  1915.  Two  days  later  Garza 
told  the  convention  that  "the  incompetency  of 
the  Zapata  army  would  cause  the  City  of 
Mexico  to  fall  into  the  enem/s  hands,"  and 
suggested  that  he  be  appointed  its  commander. 

It  was  said  on  the  26th  that  Gutierrez  had 
ofTered  his  aid  to  Obregon  but  that  Obregon 
had  refused  it,  awaiting  First  Chief  Carranza' s 
decision  in  the  matter.  All  the  Villa-Zapatistas 
forces  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  27th  at 
the  approach  of  Gen,  Obregon,  whereupon 
Garza  renounced  the  provisional  presidency 
and  fled  on  the  29th,  scoring  Villa  for  leaving 
the  city  unprotected  and  denouncing  Zapata 
as  a  brigand. 

The  protracted  struggle  in  northern  and 
north-eastern  Mexico  had  so  devastated  the 
country,  that  on  Ja  I  the  American  Consul 
General  at  Monterey  appealed  throufrh  the  Red 
Cross  to  the  American  people  for  aid  for  the 
starving  Mexicans  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
declaring  conditions  worse  than  in  Europe. 
Famine  was  also  reported  in  Mazatlan  and 
Guaymas  while  3000  destitute  refugees  from 
Sonora  arrived  at  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  Ja  3.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  Red  Cross  undertook  the  relief 
of  non-combatants  in  these  districts.  In  the 
■northeast,  Gen.  Herrera  occupied  Hipolito 
(half-way  between  Monterey  and  Torreon), 
the  enemy  having  fled  without  giving  battle, 
Ja  2.  On  the  6th  the  Carrancistas  claimed  a 
decisive  victory  at  Marte,  near  Torreon ;  on 
the  same  day  the  Carrancista  garrison  under 
Gen.  Villareal  abandoned  Saltillo  for  Hipo- 
lito. They  made  a  vain  attempt  to  retake  the 
city  two  days  later.    The  Convention  ists  under 


involved.  The  Carrancistas  virtualljr  aban- 
doned Tampico,  Ja  13,  to  hurry  reinforce- 
ments to  Monterey.  In  spite  of  this,  Angeles 
occupied  the  city  Ja  17. 

On  Ja  2  Gen.  Eduardo  Iturbide,  under  sen- 
tence of  death  because,  as  Governor  of  the 
Federal  District  under  Huerta,  he  had  con- 
demned several  Zapatistas,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing £1  Paso,  Texas,  after  having  escaped 
from  Mexico  City  on  the  train  that  carried 
L.  J.  Canova,  special  representative  of  ^e 
United  States  Department  of  State,  dodged 
a  pursuing  column  of  troops,  and  ridden  fot 
two  weeks  across  the  desert.  A  bribery  charge, 
preferred  against  John  R.  Silliman,  personal 
agent  of  President  Wilson,  and  L,  J.  Canova, 
special  agent  of  the  State  Department,  in  con- 
nection with  the  escape  of  Gen.  Iturbide,  was 
withdrawn  on  the  14th  by  Gen.  Manuel  I^la- 
fox. 

General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  having  en- 
deavored for  some  time  to  protect  the  border 
from  stray  shots,  suggested  that  Gen.  May- 
torena  (Villista)  withdraw  the  blockade  of 
Naco,  Sonora,  which  had  been  in  force  more 
than  2  months,  and  allow  Gen,  Benjamin  Hill 
(Carrancista)  to  withdraw  to  Agua  Prieta. 
both  sides  agreeing  to  neutralize  the  border 
towns.  Though  Gen.  Hill  signed  the  pact, 
Maytorena,  despite  instructions  from  Villa, 
refused,  and  on  Ja  2  the  U.  S,  War  Depart- 
ment urged  that  an  ultimatum  be  sent  him. 
Under  joint  orders  from  Villa  and  Gutierrez, 
Gen.  Juan  (Tabral  was  sent  from  Casas  Grande 
with  8000  men  to  supersede  Maytorena  at 
Naco  Ja  3.  Gen.  Villa  proposed  the  following 
day  that  Gen.  Scott  allow  him  to  annihilate 
Gen.  Hill's  forces  by  8-bours'  firing.  On  the 
5th,  Gen.  Maytorena  was  ordered  by  Gutierrez 
to  make  no  further  attacks  on  Naco  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  border.  (Jen.  Itnrbe,  with 
3000  men,  was  reported  at  Moctezuma  on  the 
way  to  reinforce  Gen.  Hill.  (Jen.  Scott,  who 
had  arrived  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  held  a  pre- 
liminary conference  on  ja  7  with  Villa,  the 
latter  agreeing  to  neutralize  the  border  on  the 
following  day.  Gen.  Hill,  who  had  been  called 
to  Vera  Cruz  to  explain  the  border  situation, 
was  granted  permission  to  pass  through  the 
United  States  on  his  way.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Col.  P.  Elias  Calles  Ja  9.  On  the 
loth,  Gen.  Scott  obtained  (Jen.  Maytorena's 
signature  to  the  border  truce  at  Naco,  and 
that  of  Col.  Calles  on  the  following  day.  Scott 
then  left  for  Washington,  leaving  Gen.  Tasker 
H.  Bliss  in  command.  The  evacuation  of 
Naco  began  on  the  i6th.    The  U.  S.  forces 
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Amazoc,  near  Puebla,  on  the  3d,  and  retook 
Puebla,  which  had  been  evacuated  a  month 
before,  on  Ja  5.  Obregon  had  30,000  men,  90 
field  pieces  and  84  machine  gims.  The  Villis- 
tas  and  Zapatistas  were  said  to  have  had  30,000 
men  and  92  cannon.  The  Conventionists,  un- 
der Eufemio  Zapata,  a  brother  of  the  southern 
chief,  were  routed  after  a  six-hours'  engage- 
ment, 1000  prisoners  and  90  cannon  being  cap- 
tured. Heavy  reinforcements,  sent  from 
Mexico  City,  were  checked  20  miles  from 
Puebla  on  the  following  day;  700  dead  were 
gathered  up  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  Zapata, 
with  20,000  men,  checked  Obregon's  march  on 
Mexico  City  by  attacking  Puebla  Ja  21,  re- 
capturing the  city  after  a  two-day  battle,  Ja  22. 
On  the  24th,  Obregon  defeated  a  strong  force 
of  Zapatistas  at  San  Lorenzo,  the  junction  of 
the  Inter  oceanic  and  Mexican  railways,  about 
40  miles  from  Mexico  City.  Mexico  City  was 
evacuated  by  the  Villistas  Ja  27  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Gen.  Alvarado  with  a  part  of  Obre- 
gon's  forces.  Gen.  Obregon  entered  Mexico 
City  the  following  day,  having  proceeded  from 
Puebla  by  rail  to  Apam  and  approached  die 
capital  from  a  northeasterly  directon.  His 
advance  put  a  wedge  between  the  capital  and 
the  north.  After  the  capture  of  Mexico  City 
the  Zapatistas  retired  southward,  while  Obre- 
gon at  once  made  preparations  to  reopen  the 
railroad  to  Vera  Cruz,  because  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  food.  On  the  30th,  Obregon  be- 
gan a  campaign  against  the  Zapatistas  south 
of  Mexico  City,  who  threatened  the  line  of 
communication  with  Vera  Cruz. 

At  Ciudad  Victoria,  in  the  Tampico  oil  re- 
gion, Villista  forces  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
Carranzistas  under  Gen.  Luis  Caballero  on 
Ja  7;  on  the  loth,  however,  the  Villistas  re- 
turned and  took  the  city.  Gen.  Eugenio 
Aguirre  Benavides,  commander  of  the  Brigada 
Juarez  of  4000  men,  in  command  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  deserted  Villa  Ja  19.  On  the  20th. 
Villa  concentrated  his  troops  at  Torreon  for 
an  attack  on  Tampico.  Heavy  fighting  took 
place  around  Tampico  Ja  20  between  Gen 
Carrera  Torres  (Villista)  and  Gen.  Caballero, 
the  Carrancistas  being  driven  into  Tampico. 
The  fighting  continued  on  the  21st  Gen. 
Pablo  de  la  Garza  renounced  Villa's  cause 
Ja  30,  and  immediately  surrendered  the  city 
of  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Gens.  Blanco,  Robler 
and  Aguirre,  who  were  preparing  to  attack 
with  their  10,000  troops. 

At  the  opening  of  January  the  Territory  of 
Tepic,  on  the  southwest  coast,  had  been  vir- 
tually torn  to  pieces  by  the  Carranzistas  under 
Gen.  Miguel  Dieguez,  who  moved  up  the  coast 
after  having  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Guada- 
lajara by  Gen.  Felipe  Angeles.  On  Ja  2,  Gen. 
Julian  Medina  (Villista)  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  attack  Dieguez,  between  Tepic 
and  Mazatlan.  Gen.  Dieguez,  however,  had 
once  more  turned  his  attention  to  Guadalajara, 
which  he  retook  on  the  i6th,  in  conjunction 
with  Gen.  Francisco  Trujillo,  after  a  week's 
attack. 

Gen.  Gertrudis,  Zapatist  leader  of  the  state 
of  Michoacan  offered,  Ja  7,  to  support  Car- 
ranza  with  1000  men.  On  the  same  day  in  the 


neighboring  state  of   Guerrero,  the   Carran- 
cistas were  victorious  over  the  Villistas. 

A  Carranza  force  aboard  the  steamer  Korri- 
gan  II.,  commandeered  a  short  while  before, 
on  Ja  27  shelled  the  port  of  San  Bias.  An 
attempt  to  land  artillery  was  repulsed.  At  this 
juncture  the  United  States  cruiser  Cleveland 
appeared  and  the  Korrigan  IL  sailed  north- 
ward. 

It  became  known  on  Ja  2  that  Gen.  Jesus 
Carranza,  brother  of  the  First  Chief,  had  been 
arrested  (D  30)  by  his  subordinate.  Gen.  Al- 
fonso Santibannez^  an  ex-Huertist,  at  San  Ge- 
ronimo,  Oaxaca.  Gen.  (^rranza's  staff  of  20 
officers  were  said  to  have  been  shot  The 
U.  S.  government  at  once  asked  a  fair  trial 
for  die  prisoner.  In  reply  to  a  demand  for 
pardon  and  certain  other  concessions  asked 
by  Santibannez,  First  Chief  Carranza  replied: 
"Such  traitorous  conduct  deserves  no  pardon. 
If  my  brother's  death  is  a  necessary  step  to- 
ward the  triumph  of  our  principles,  I  am  will- 
ing that  he  die."  Immediately  he  sent  troops 
against  Santibannez,  who  was  forced  to  flee 
to  the  mountains,  carrying  with  him  General 
Jesus  Carranza,  his  son  and  nephew. 

The  Guiterrez  government  (Ja  6)  promised 
that  Gen.  Jesus  Carranza  should  have  a  fair 
trial.  On  Ja  23,  at  Jalapa,  First  Chief  Car- 
ranza took  as  prisoners  6  relatives  of  (jen. 
Santibannez,  whom  he  held  as  hostages  for  his 
brother's  safety. 

February 

At  the  beginning  of  February  a  movement 
directed  against  the  Carranza  and  Villa  ele- 
ments in  Mexico  was  launched  by  the  Cien- 
tifico  party,  which  had  supported  the  Diaz 
and  Huerta  regime. 

The  Mexico  Peace  Conference  was  opened 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Feb  6.  It  was  called  by 
Arturo  M.  Elias,  formerly  Mexican  Consul 
General  at  El  Paso  and  afterward  Inspector 
General  of  Consulates  under  Huerta.  The 
convention  appointed  a  permanent  committee 
to  brinp:  about  a  conference  of  the  military  of- 
ficials in  Mexico  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Federico  Gamboa,  former  Minister  of  For- 
eign Relations  in  Huerta's  Cabinet,  and  Fran- 
cisco Carbajal,  the  Mexican  Executive  be- 
tween the  Huerta  and  Carranza  Administra- 
tions, were  elected  Chairmen  of  this  commit- 
tee. It  also  adopted  resolutions  calling  upon 
Villa,  Zapata  and  Carranza  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  unite  to  restore  peace  in  Mexico. 
Gens.  Obregon  and  Villa  telegraphed  on  the 
8th  declining. 

Gen.  Jesus  Carranza,  a  brother  of  Venus- 
tiano  Carranza,  his  son,  Abelardo,  and  Ignacio 
Peraldi,  member  of  Jiis  staflF.  were  executed 
by  Gen.  Santibannez,  according  to  a  telegram 
received  Feb  i. 

Gen.  Tomas  Urbina  captured  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi Feb  I,  and  was  in  full  control  of  the 
city  and  vicinity. 

Following  their  defeat  at  San  Luis  Potosi 
the  Carranza  troops  again  were  routed  Feb  2 
south  of  the  capital.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Villa  column  under  General  Banda  utterly 
routed  the  retreating  Carranza  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Benavides,  capturing  all  their  artillery 
and  supply  trains  and  many  prisoners. 
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General  Villa  left  Aguascalientes  Feb  2  in 
personal  command  of  the  forces  marching  on 
Tampico.  Villa  declared  his  forces  practically 
had  crushed  the  forces  under  Gen.  Eulalio 
Gutierrez,  the  former  Convention  Provisional 
President  below  San  Luis  Potosi  on  Feb  5. 
The  Gutierrez  forces,  it  was  said,  were  fleeing 
into  the  mountains  about  Maize. 

Felicista  Villareal,  Minister  01  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  Cabinet  of  Gutierrez  was  brought 
to  Vera  Cruz  under  arrest  from  Mexico  City 
Feb  2  and  imprisoned  Feb  3. 

Francisco  Villa  Feb  3  proclaimed  himself 
"in  charge"  of  the  presidency  of  Mexico.  Vil- 
la announced  the  creation  of  three  political  ad- 
ministrative departments.  The  foreign  af- 
fairs and  justice  department  in  charge  of  M. 
Diaz  Lombardo;  state  and  communications, 
Gen.  Luis  de  la  Garza  Cardenas ;  treasury  and 
industrial,  Attorney  Francisco   Escudero. 

He  gave  as  his  reason  for  assuming  the 
office  that  his  forces  had  been  separated  from 
the  convention  government  headed  by  (^rza, 
who  left  with  the  Zapata  forces  when  they 
departed  south  from  Mexico  City. 

Gen.  Angeles  was  appointed  Feb  4  Minister 
of  War  in  Villa's  Provisional  Cabinet  Villa 
issued  a  supplementary  statement  (Feb  4) 
promising  to  retire  when  peace  was  restored, 
and  on  the  7th  called  upon  his  chiefs  to  ratify 
his  action  in  assuming  dictatorship. 

Gen.  Carranza  Feb  3  called  upon  Jos6  Caro, 
the  Spanish  Minister  at  Mexico  City,  on  threat 
of  deportation,  to  surrender  within  twenty- 
four  hours  Angel  Del  Caso,  a  Spaniard,  and 
agent  of  the  Spanish  Government,  whom  Car- 
ranza charged  with  being  active  in  the  service 
of  Gen.  Villa.  Del  Caso  was  supposed  to  be 
hiding  in  the  Spanish  Legation.  Caro  re- 
fused. Carranza  then  ordered  the  Spanish 
Minister  to  leave  the  country  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Caro  left  Mexico  City  immediate- 
ly and  took  refuge  on  board  of  the  American 
battleship  Delaware,  in  Vera  Cruz  harbor. 

Representations  were  sent  Feb  12  by  the 
United  States  government  to  Carranza  point- 
ing out  that  serious  complications  might  fol- 
low interference  with  the  rights  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  in  Mexico  City  in  discharging  their 
official  functions.  Carranza  then  further  com- 
plicated matters  Feb  14  bv  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion virtually  directing  tnat  the  whole  Diplo- 
matic Corps  remove  from  Mexico  City  to  his 
"capital,"  Vera  Cruz,  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  recognition  of  his  government  by 
foreign  nations.  He  also  declared  that  confi- 
dential agents  of  foreign  governments  should 
deal  directly  with  him  and  not  with  his  gen- 
erals. The  Spanish  Minister  was  transferred 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  steamship  Maria 
Cristina  Feb  16  and  left  for  Havana,  arriving 
there  on  the  19th. 

It  become  known  Feb  20  that  because  of 
their  failure  to  furnish  500,000  pesos  (normal- 
ly $250,000)  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the 
(Constitutionalist  authorities,  in  control  of 
Mexico  City,  180  native  Mexican  priests  had 
been  placed  under  arrest  in  the  Mexican  capi- 
tal by  Gen.  Obregon.  Secretary  Bryan  said 
that  he  had  made  representations  on  behalf  of 
the  arrested  priests  to  Carranza.    13  Spanish 


priests  from  Mexico  City  were  deported  from 
Vera  Cruz  Feb  24,  as  undesirable  foreigners. 
Practically  all  the  native  Catholic  priests  in 
Mexico  City  were  said  to  be  held  in  prison 
because  of  their  failure  to  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded. 

Gen.  Obregon  issued  a  decree,  Feb  23,  exact- 
ing payment  within  seventy-two  hours,  of  a 
tax  of  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  of  all  banks,  business  houses,  stock 
companies,  mortgage  holders,  and  private  in- 
dividuals operating  within  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, including  all  foreign  corporations  and 
private  business  men.  Companies  organized 
abroad  but  operating  within  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict were  also  subject  to  this  payment  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  capital  invested  in  the  Re- 
public. The  penalties  for  non-compliance  were 
confiscation,  the  appointment  of  receivers,  and 
imprisonment  for  thirty  days.  The  U.  S. 
State  Departiment  protested  this  action  also, 
and  (^rranza  Feb  26  revoked  that  part  of 
the  special  tax  decree  affecting  foreigners. 

Gen.  Juan  G.  (^bral,  who  was  ordered  by 
the  Mexican  convention  nearly  two  months 
before  to  go  to  Sonora  to  take  command 
of  the  anti-C^rranza  troops  in  that  state  and 
who  vanished  after  leaving  the  border  near 
El  Paso,  reappeared  in  Douglas,  Ariz.,  Feb  5, 
hiring  escaped  from  Cananea,  where  he  had 
been  held  a  prisoner  by  Gov.  Maytorena.  Ca- 
bral  resigned  Feb  24,  saying  that  he  could  not 
support  villa. 

Heavy  fighting  between  the  armies  of  (Gen- 
erals Villa  and  (^rranza  near  Monterey  re- 
sulted after  5  days  in  a  victory  for  the  Villa 
forces,  Feb  8.  The  Carrancistas  fled  in  disorder 
from  the  city.  Gen,  Pablo  (Gonzales  (Carran- 
cista)  after  receiving  strong  reinforcements, 
Feb  26,  began  a  new  attack  on  Monterey. 

(General  (Gonzales  notified  (General  Angeles, 
Villa's  commander  at  Monterey,  that  the  city 
would  be  attacked  Feb  28. 

Duval  West,  ex-Federal  District  Attorney 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  was  added  Feb  10  by 
Secretary  Bryan  to  the  American  special 
agents  in  Mexico.  Mr.  West  conferred  Feb 
27  with  (Gen.  Angeles. 

Rodolfo  Fierro  was  executed  as  a  result  of 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  (Gen.  Villa,  according 
to  advices  received  Feb  11. 

(Gen.  Eugenio  Aguirre  Benavides  shot  and 
killed  himself  on  Feb  12  near  Queretaro.  (jien. 
Benavides  was  said  to  have  mourned  the  an- 
nihilation of  his  famous  "Brigada  Zaragoza" 
while  fighting  under  Gen.  Gutierrez  in  the  dis- 
astrous attack  on  Queretaro  the  week  before. 
Benavides  helped  Villa  to  depose  Huerta  from 
the  Presidency,  but  later  deserted  him.  Bena- 
vides's  suicide  was  ascribed  to  despondency 
over  the  defeat  at  Queretaro,  remorse  for  de- 
serting Villa  and  fear  of  capture. 

Guadalajara,  the  second  largest  city  in  Mex- 
ico, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Villa  troops 
under  Gen.  Medina,  Feb  13.  Gen.  Miguel 
Dieguez's  army  of  10,000  fled  toward  Mazan- 
illo.  400  troops  of  Gen.  Miguel  Dieguez  were 
captured  by  Villa's  troops,  who  were  pursuing 
the  remnint  of  the  army  of  Dieguez  which 
was  defeated  in  a  mountain  battle  at  Cuesta 
dc  Sayula,  near  Zapotlan,  Jalisco,  Feb  19.    The 
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official  report  Feb  21  gave  the  Carranza  dead 
at  1500,  while  Villa's  losses  were  given  at  100 
dead  and  250  wounded.  The  forces  engaged 
on  Villa's  side  were  13,000  against  about  12,000 
under  command  of  Gens.  Oieguez  and  Murgia. 

Harry  Chandler,  part  owner  of  The  Los 
Angeles  Times,  wealthy  land  owner  and  son- 
in-law  of  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  was  in- 
dicted in  Los  Aiigeles,  CaL,  Feb  19,  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  on  a  charge  of  conspiring 
to  foment  a  Mexican  revolution  by  recruiting 
troops  on  American  soil.  The  indictment  of 
Chandler  is  the  result  of  a  Federal  investiga- 
tion of  an  alleged  plot  to  send  an  army  of 
American  and  Mexican  men  a|^ainst  Gen. 
Cantu,  Carranza's  Governor  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, to  wrest  the  reins  of  Government  from 
him  and  reinstate  ex-Gov.  Balthazar  Avilez. 
The  Cantu  headquarters  were  recently  moved 
from  Ensenada  to  Mexicali.  With  Chandler 
were  indicted  Gen.  B.  J.  Viljoen,  the  famous 
Boer  leader  and  soldier  of  fortune :  G.  E.  San- 
doval, Avilez  himself,  and  W.  K.  Bowker, 
manager  of  Chandler's  ranch.  Bowker  had 
been  under  arrest  for  several  days. 

A  force  of  Maytorena-Cabral  troops  took 
possesion  Feb  20  of  Naco,  Sonora,  evacu- 
ated by  Carranza  adherents  in  Jan  on  agree- 
ment that  it  should  remain  a  neutral  port 
The  Villa  agency  at  Washington,  D.  C,  an- 
nounced Feb  26  that  Gov.  Maytorena  of  So- 
nora had  been  ordered  not  to  occupy  or 
menace  Naco. 

March 

The  most  significant  of  the  month's  (Mar) 
events  in  Mexico,  the  crisis  in  the  food  situ- 
ation at  Mexico  City,  the  occupation  of  the 
city  by  Zapata's  troops  involving  the  killing 
of  the  American  resident,  McManus,  and 
Carranza's  attempt  to  close  the  port  Progreso, 
were  closely  concerned  with  American 
interests.  The  food  situation  had  become  so 
serious  at  Mexico  City  that.  Mar  3,  the  United 
States  government  directed  that  Gen.  Car- 
ranza be  warned  of  the  danger  arising  from 
the  conditions.  Gen.  Obregon,  angry  because 
foreigners  had  been  exempted  from  a  tax 
which  he  had  levied,  asserted  that  the  rich 
and  foreigners  would  not  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Yet  he  rebuffed  a  commit- 
tee of  foreign  residents  offering  aid  and  re- 
fused them  the  use  of  railroads  for  the  trans- 
portation of  food,  declaring  that  "the  Mexican 
people  did  not  require  any  help  from  foreign- 
ers." He  threatened  to  withdraw  his  troops 
at  the  first  attempt  at  rioting  and  advised  the 
hungry  to  "take  matters  into  their  own  hands.** 
The  merchants  had  closed  their  shops  which 
were  being  looted  by  the  mob.  Mar  5  Gen. 
Obregon  ordered  the  shops  reopened  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitutionalist  money  un- 
der penalty  of  imprisonment. 

Gen.  Carranza  was  informed  in  a  note  from 
the  United  States  Government  Mar  8  that  un- 
less there  was  an  improvement  in  conditions 
with  respect  to  foreigners  and  their  interests 
in  Mexican  territory  under  his  control,  such 
steps  as  might  be  necessary  would  be  taken 
by  the  American  Government  to  obtain  the 
desired  protection. 

Secretary  Bryan  warned  Americans  in  Mex- 


ico City  to  leave  immediately  Mar  9,  and  an- 
nounced that  transportation  facilities  would 
be  sought  for  as  many  as  desired  to  leave. 
The  battleship  Georgia  and  the  armored 
cruiser  Washington  were  ordered  by  Secretary 
Daniels  to  proceed  at  once  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Gen.  Carranza's  reply  to  the  United  States, 
made  public  Mar  10,  denied  the  charges 
against  Gen.  Obregon,  but  admitted  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  of  foreigners  in 
the  territory  he  controls  and  promised  to  grant 
protection  and  means  to  leave  Mexico  City 
as  far  as  he  could.  He  urged  that  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  should  leave  Mexico 
City.  A  second  note  sent  by  the  United  States 
to  Carranza  on  Mar  11  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  railway  communication  be- 
tween the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz  open. 

General  Obregon  and  his  forces  evacuated 
Mexico  City  on  the  evening  of  Mar  10,  the 
Zapatistas  entering  the  city  twelve  hours 
later.  Advance  guards  of  Gen.  Zapatista's 
forces  attacked  the  house  of  John  B.  Mc- 
Manus, a  prominent  American  resident  and 
killed  McManus.  Reports  indicated  that  the 
attack  was  in  revenge  of  McManus'  defence 
of  his  home  against  Zapatistas  in  Jan. 

The  United  States  at  once  demanded  an 
apology,  the  payment  of  damages,  and  the 
punishment  01  the  murderers.  Villa  prom- 
ised (Mar  13)  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, and  to  insist  that  the  slayers  be  pun- 
ished. It  was  reported  Mar  23  that  the  Villa- 
Zapata  government  had  apologized  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  Mar  ^i  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  paid  an  indemnity  of  $20,000  to 
McManus's  widow. 

This  was  the  first  reparation  obtained  from 
any  of  the  factional  authorities  claiming  to 
be  in  control  of  government  in  Mexico  for 
injury  to  lives  or  property  in  that  country 
since  the  revolutionary  movement  began  four 
years  ago. 

In  Yucatan,  where  the  Carranza  faction  had 
split  into  two  hostile  parties,  Carranza  had 
toward  the  end  of  February  declared  the  port 
of  Progreso,  the  chief  outlet  for  Yucatan, 
closed  and  had  enforced  his  order  by  two 
gunboats.  One  of  these  prevented  the  depar- 
ture of  two  American  vessels  with  cargoes  of 
sisal  hemp.  As  the  binder  twine  used  exten- 
sively in  American  wheatfields  is  made  large- 
ly of  sisal  fibre  from  Yucatan,  the  United 
States  government  warned  Carranza  that  his 
closing  of  the  port  of  Progreso  was  inter- 
fering with  American  industries  and  would 
not  be  tolerated.  The  battleship  Georgia  waA 
dispatched  Mar  27  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Pro- 
greso to  protect  American  interests  there. 
Carranza  withdrew  his  gunboat  and  gave 
notice  that  the  port  was  open. 

The  Spanish  government.  Mar  13,  stated 
that  it  had  accepted  in  principle  the  explana- 
tions offered  by  Gen.  Carranza  for  the  ex- 
pulsion from  Mexico  City  of  the  Spanish 
minister,  Jos6  Caro.  Gen.  Carranza  request- 
ed Spain  to  send  to  his  capital  a  confidential 
agent  to  replace  Minister  Caro. 

A  modified  form  of  commission  govern- 
ment to  have  supreme  power  in  Mexico  until 
elections  could  be  held  and  a  constitutional 
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President  inaugurated  was  proposed  Mar  14 
for  the  pacification  of  the  republic  by  the  Per- 
manent Peace  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Mexican  Peace  Conference  held  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  some  weeks  before. 

Protests  were  sent  Mar  18  by  the  United 
States  government  to  Gen.  Villa  against  ^in 
enforced  omnibus  levy  of  $500,000  imposed  by 
him  on  certain  Americans,  other  foreigners, 
and  church  authorities  at  Monterey. 

Mar  16  it  was  announced  that  Gen.  Mateo 
Almanza,  one  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
in  Mexico,  and  his  entire  staff  had  been  tried 
for  treason  b-  a  Villa  court-martial  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  firing  squad  at  Torreon.  Gen. 
Blanco,  Minister  of  tlie  Interior  in  the  cabinet 
of  former  Provisional  President  Gutierrez,  and 
one  of  the  small  group  of  Cabinet  leaders  who 
accompanied  Gutierrez  when  he  fled  from 
Mexico  City  toward  the  end  of  January,  was 
executed  Jan  27  at  Aguascalien^es  b^  a  firing 
squad  of  Villista  troops  after  trial  on  a 
charge  of  treason  to  the  Convention  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  but  the  facts  were  sup- 
pressed. 

Thq  three  months*  moratorium  declared 
Mar  24  by  Gen.  Villa  will  be  observed,  it 
is  stated  by  Villa  agents,  not  only  in  the 
territory  under  immediate  control  of  the 
northern  leader,  but  in  all  states  of  the  re- 
public dominated  by  leaders  who  participated 
m  the  Aguascalientcs  convention. 

Renouncing  all  claims  to  the  provisional 
Presidency  of  Mexico,  Gen.  Villa,  through 
his  border  representatives.  Mar  24,  recog- 
nized Roque  Gonzales  Garza  as  President  of 
the  National  Convention  party  and  temporar- 
ily, at  least,  provisional  President 

Gen.  Carranza  declared  Mar  25  that  he  had 
sent  reinforcements  to  Tampico,  and  that 
Villa  forces  had  been  completely  routed  at 
Ebano,  about  25  miles  from  Tampico,  after 
three  days'  fighting. 

Villa  forces  were  badly  defeated  in  an  at- 
tack on  Matamoros  near  the  United  States 
border  Mar  27. 

A  new  coalition  cabinet  of  the  Villa- 
Zapata  faction  was  announced  Mar  31  in  the 
first  official  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  and 
the  newly  installed  Conventionist  Govern- 
ment, Gen.  Villa's  cabinet  of  three  was 
taken  over  entire  in  the  new  cabinet  and 
Villa  himself  became  Chief  of  Operations. 
The  Villa  men  occupy  the  important  posts  of 
Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance  and 
Communications. 

Provisional  President  Garza  nominated  to 
the  Convention  the  following  for  the  Cabinet : 
Foreign  Relations,  Diaz  Lombardo;  Trea- 
sury, Francisco  Escudero;  Interior,  Francisco 
Lagos  Chazaro;  Justice,  Manuel  Mendez 
Lopez;  Communications,  Luis  Garza  Car- 
denas; Public  Instructor,  Valentine  Gama; 
Agriculture,  Manuel  Palafox,  and  War,  Gen. 
Francisco  Pacheco. 

Harry  Chandler,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  owner 
of  extensive  estates  in  Mexico,  filed  a  motion 
Mar  29  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
to  quash  an  indictment  charging  him  with 
having  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  United 


States  by  entering  a  conspiracjr  to  throw  an 
armed  expedition  into  Lower  Califofnia 

According  to  an  announcement  made  by 
Secretary  Bryan  Mar  51,  the  Carranzistas 
removed  from  the  Mexican  treasury  securi- 
ties valued  at  16,000,000  pesos  belonging  to 
divers  companies  and  to  private  parties,  which 
were  deposited  by  them  in  Mexico  City,  as  a 
guarantee  for  concessions  and  contracts  en- 
tered into  with  the  different  Ministries  of 
State. 

Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta  sailed  Mar  31  from 
Cadiz.  It  was  rumored  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  direct  a  new  revolution  in  Mexico. 

AprU 

The  end  of  April  found  the  Convention 
forces  under  Gen.  Francesco  Villa,  and  the 
Constitutionalist  forces  under  Gen.  Alvaro 
Obregon  in  practically  the  same  position  that 
they  had^  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
The  decisive  battle  which  had  been  momen- 
tarily expected  did  not  come  to  pass.  Numer- 
ous engagements  with  very  heavy  losses  oc- 
curred between  the  warring  leaders,  but  with- 
out culminating  in  a  signal  victory  for  eidier 
faction. 

Villa's  three  attempts  to  take  Celaya,  Car- 
ranza's  stronghold,  were  destructive  but  in- 
conclusive and  left  Gen.  Obregon,  who  had 
been  holding  the  cit^,  unconquered.  At  last 
account,  the  two  armies  had  brought  the  mobi- 
lization of  their  forces  to  the  highest  point  fo 
far  attained,  about  100,000  men,  a  force  larger 
than  the  entire  United  States  army,  60,000 
Constitutionalists  and  40,000  Conventionalists 
having  been  massed  for  what  promised  to  be  a 
final  test  of  strength  in  the  vicinity  of  Aguai- 
calientes. 

The  month's  fighting  left  Carranza  still  in 
control  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico  (the  contested 
oil  district),  Matamoros,  Nucvo  Laredo  and 
other  points  which  had  been  Villa's  objective. 
Villa's  popularity  was  reputed  to  be  steadily 
on  the  wane,  thousands  of  his  men  having 
deserted  him  for  Carranza. 

The  supreme  contest  between  Gens.  Obregon 
and  Villa  for  the  control  of  Central  Mexico 
took  definite  shape  the  first  week  in  April 
when  concentration  of  their  forces  preparatory 
to  the  battle  of  Celaya,  half  way  between 
Mexico  City  and  Guadalajara,  began.  The 
combined  strength  of  the  two  armies  was  said 
to  be  about  40,000,  Villa's  force  numbering 
25,000.  The  first  thirty  hours'  fighting  ter- 
minated Apr  7  in  Villa's  repulse  with  1000 
killed  and  400  taken  prisoners. 

Apr  12,  Villa  moved  his  army  forward  from 
Irapuato  and  re-opened  the  attack.  Apr  14 
he  appeared  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand, 
Gen.  Obregon  was  declared  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded and  his  retreat  cut  off  from  all  direc- 
tions. Advices  of  Apr  15  announced  that 
Ceyala  had  been  attacked  by  Villa,  the  churdies 
and  larger  buildings  being  in  ruins.  Shelling 
had  been  in  progress  for  ^  hours.  Apr  z6 
Villa  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
14,000  men,  including  dead  and  wounded,  and 
8000  prisoners,  500  Mauser  rifles  and  over  30 
cannon.  Apr  17  Villa's  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted and  fresh  supplies  and  men  reached 
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him  too  late  to  be  of  use  in  repulsing  Obregon, 
whose  flying  squadron  of  6000  advanced  on 
Villa's  flank  and  rear,  effecting  a  severe  re- 
pulse of  Villa's  second  attempt  to  take 
Celaya.  Villa's  third  and  final  set  back  in  his 
Celaya  campaign  occurred  Apr  19,  when  he 
and  his  army  of  15,000  retreated  from  the  bat- 
tlefield toward  the  border.  His  final  desperate 
effort  to  reorganize  his  routed  forces  failed 
utterly.  He .  was  later  reported  fortifying 
Aguascalientes  against  Obregon's  advance. 

Judge  Duval  West  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
who  had  been  in  Mexico  as  the  personal  agent 
of  President  Wilson  canvassing  the  Mexican 
situation  completed  his  mission  and  returned 
to  Washington  Apr  20.  Although  Judge  West's 
findings  had  not  been  made  public  they  seemed 
to  point  to  a  preference  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  for  the  leadership  of  Car- 
ranza  or  even  Gen.  Felipe  Angeles  to  that  of 
Villa.  Carranza's  position,  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  was  apparently  somewhat 
further  strengthened  by  the  report  of  Richard 
Metcalfe,  formerly  editor  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
Commoner  and  later  the  civilian  commission- 
er of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  who  arrived  in 
Washington  Apr  24  after  making  an  unofficial 
investigation  of  Mexican  affairs. 

Apr  14  the  Mexican  border  conditions  again 
became  threatening.  Gen.  Funston  sent  a  re- 
port to  the  War  Department  saying  some  of 
the  combatants  in  the  attack  on  Matamoros 
had  fired  bullets  across  the  border.  Two  lieu- 
tenants and  eight  enlisted  men  with  a  biplane 
from  the  army  aviation  school  at  San  Diego 
were  ordered  to  Brownsville  to  aid  in  the  en- 
forcement of  neutrality  at  that  point  Apr  20 
the  biplane  was  fired  upon  by  Carranza  sol- 
diers. About  20  rifle  shots  and  50  shots  from 
a  machine  gun  on  the  Mexican  side  were  fired 
at  the  aircraft    The  machine  landed  safely. 

The  War  Department  was  notified  by  Gen. 
Funston  Apr  21  that  a  United  States  army 
aeroplane  which  was  patrolling  the  border, 
had  been  fired  upon  by  Mexicans  at  Mata- 
moros. Apology  was  later  made  on  behalf  of 
die  Carranza  government  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  explained  that 
the  shots  had  been  fired  on  the  orders  of  an 
irresponsible  lieutenant,  who  claimed  that  he 
thought  the  aeroplane  belonged  to  the  Vil- 
listas. 

Through  the  use  of  powerful  wireless  out- 
fits, the  United  States  Signal  Corps  announced 
its  plan  Apr  16  of  establishing  a  complete  line 
of  communication  by  radio  along  the  entire 
Texas  border  and  across  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  to  California,  so  that  the  military  com- 
manders from  headquarters  on  the  west  coast 
and  at  San  Antonio  on  the  east  might  dispose 
of  their  troops  rapidly  and  to  the  best  advan- 
tage to  preserve  neutrality  along  the  Mexican 
border. 

The  Villa-Zapata  forces  acquiesced,  Apr  2, 
in  the  United  States'  proposal  regarding  the 
neutralization  of  Mexico  City,  conditional, 
however,  on  Carranza's  acceptance.  The  lat- 
ter rejected  the  plan  Apr  9  on  die  plea  that 
Mexico  City  was  his  military  objective.  Nego- 
tiations between  Gen.  Carranza  and  the  Amer- 


ican Consul  at  Vera  Cruz  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Americans  from  Mexico  City  were  be- 
gun Apr  1.3. 

General  protest  followed  the  taxing  by  Villa 
and  Carranza  of  foreign-owned  mines  and  in- 
dustries in  Mexico.  Gen.  Villa's  decree,  pro- 
viding that  if  operations  at  the  mines  were 
suspended  or  if  taxes  were  not  paid  the  mines 
were  to  be  forfeited,  became  effective  Apr  i. 
The  injustice  of  the  decree  was  declared  by 
Secretary  Bryan  Apr  11  and  by  the  London 
Foreign  Office  Apr  13.  The  Villa  agency  gave 
the  following  explanation  of  the  decree: 

"The  Provisional  Government  does  not  mean 
to  confiscate  the  mines ;  but  to  re-establish  in 
effect  some  provisions  of  the  old  mining  laws 
when,  without  justified  cause,  the  mine  is  not 
developed  or  operated  within  a  given  time,  or 
when  the  owners  of  said  property  fail  in  the 
payment  of  the  taxes." 

Taxes  aggregating  $1,000,000  were  imposed 
on  mine  owners  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca  Apr  11. 
Henry  Hail,  of  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  owner  of  a 
mine  at  Taviche,  received  notice  Apr  11 
of  a  $29,000  tax  levied  on  his  property  by  Car- 
ranza. He  was  given  ten  days  in  which  to 
make  pa3rment  or  forfeit  title  to  his  property. 
A  war  loan  of  nearly  400,000  pesos  was  im- 
posed by  Villa  on  several  American  companies 
at  Guadalique.  For  refusing  to  pay  his  as- 
sessment, Joaquin  Cuesta,  a  prominent  citizen, 
was  shot  George  C.  Carothers,  special  agent 
of  the  American  State  Department,  began  an 
investigation  Apr  12  of  Villa's  action  in  levy- 
ing a  forced  loan  on  foreigners  in  the  Jalisco 
capital.  Apr  13  Sec  Bryan  protested  against 
the  provisions  of  the  Guadalajara  percentage 
tax,  pointing  out  that  it  was  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  mercantile,  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  owned  by  foreigners. 

Gen.  Carranza  Apr  12  informed  American 
Consul  Silliman  at  Vera  Cruz  that  he  would 
furnish  a  train  for  Americans  to  leave  Mex- 
ico City,  but  because  of  broken  railway  lines 
the  project  was  abandoned  on  the  19th.  The 
situation  in  Tampico  was  rendered  unendur- 
able by  the  scarcity  of  food,  the  depreciation 
of  currency  and  practical  paralysis  of  busi- 
ness. The  transport  Sumner  was  ordered 
there  from  Galveston  to  bring  back  300  or 
more  Americans. 

To  save  the  city  from  being  looted  by  a 
hungry  mob,  the  merchants  there  Apr  27  sub- 
scribed $300,000  to  buy  food.  This  mone^ 
was  advanced  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  only  a  loan,  to  be  returned  when  condi- 
tions were  normal.  Food  was  ordered  from 
New  Orleans,  to  be  sold  at  cost  plus  ten  per 
cent  to  cover  handling.  Gen.  Gonzales  agreed 
to  take  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  sup- 
plies brought  in,  and  to  pay  for  them. 

Arthur  Bullard  Johnson,  an  attorney  repre- 
senting jointly  the  2000  Americans  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Federal  District,  stated  Apr  5  that  he 
carried  affidavits  proving  that  eleven  foreign- 
ers, an  American,  a  Swede,  three  Ottomans 
and  six  Spaniards,  had  been  assassinated 
there  recently-  The  killing  of  two  Americans 
by  Carranza  soldiers  and  the  shooting  of  two 
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Syrians  by  Villa  officials  for  passing  counter- 
feit money,  in  Feb,  was  reported  by  R.  H. 
Aitkin  Apr  2.  The  slain  men  were  Barron 
Smith  of  Houston,  Texas  and  Roscoe  Bill- 
ings. 

A  dispatch  from  Chihuahua  Apr  5  an- 
nounced the  imprisonment  of  an  American, 
W.  B.  Cox,  formerly  of  Williamson,  West  Va., 
on  a  charge  of  having  a  large  amount  of 
counterfeit  money. 

Many  other  outrages,  some  of  them  unau- 
thenticated,  were  reported  during  the  month. 
Hussein  Bey,  the  Turkish  charge  at  Wash- 
ington, asked  the  State  Department  to  inves- 
tigate the  killing  of  Turkish  subjects.  The 
report  that  Philip  E.  McCleary,  an  American 
newspaper  correspondent  in  the  employ  of  the 
Carranza  government  as  a  publicity  agent  at 
Vera  Cruz,  had  been  imprisoned  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot,  was  denied  by  the  man 
himself  on  his  arrival  at  Galveston  Apr  28. 
Alfred  Tappan  of  New  York  City  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  be  executed  by  Carranza 
soldiers  at  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan, 
according  to  official  information  reaching  the 
State  Department  Apr  17.  Few  details  were 
given  but  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  impli- 
cated in  the  manufacture  of  bombs  and  in- 
fernal machines  for  us  by  the  Ortiz  revolu- 
tionists against  the  authority  of  the  Carran- 
cistas  in  Yucatan.  Consul  Silliman  at  Vera 
Cruz  later  stated  that  Tappan  was  to  be  tried 
on  a  charge  which  did  not  involve  the  death 
penalty. 

It  was  rumored,  Apr  28,  that  Gen.  Chao,  the 
Villa  commander  near  Tampico,  had  been  exe- 
cuted on  orders  from  Gen.  Villa.  The  Villa 
people  asserted  that  Gen.  Chao  was  alive  in  a 
hospital  in  Chihuahua. 

Six  nuns  belonging  to  the  order  of  Ser- 
vants of  Mary  arrived  in  New  York  Ap  6  on 
the  Spanish  hner  Manuel  Calvo  on  ttieir  way 
home  to  Barcelona  after  having  been  driven 
from  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  of  Health  at 
Orizaba,  by  Mexican  soldiers. 

Casimiro  Fernandez,  a  Spanish  subject, 
charged  with  conspiracy,  was  dragged  from 
his  home  and  shot  without  trial  by  Capt.  Loza, 
a  Carranza  officer,  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  mail  despatches  received  Apr  23  at  the 
Spanish  Embassy.  Capt.  Loza  was  condemned 
by  the  local  government  to  12  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

Apr  27  it  was  learned  that  Villa  forces  had 
seized  the  British  steamship  Cetriana  at  En- 
senada,  Mexico,  and  were  holding  the  vessel 
and  her  captain  captives.  The  Cetnana  was 
due  at  San  Francisco  Apr  27  with  a  full  cargo 
of  general  merchandise  from  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports.  She  left  here  re- 
cently for  the  Mexican  coast  with  California 
products.  It  was  reported  that  the  captain, 
first  officer  and  two  wireless  operators  were 
detained  ashore. 

On  April  6  the  Benito  Juarez,  a  vessel 
formerly  owned  by  the  Naviera  Company  and 
operated  by  the  government  under  the  Mexi- 
can flag  as  a  transport,  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Serrano  of  the  Carranza  forces  to  haul  down 
the  American  flag.    Capt.  Hassbrouck  of  the 


gunboat  Yorkiown  had  the  flag  again  hobted 
by  a  marine  guard.  The  authorities  approved 
the  action  of  Capt.  Hassbrouck,  and  no  com- 
plications resulted  from  the  incident. 

The  State  Department,  Apr  3,  received  a  dis- 
patch from  Zacatecas  confirming  the  report 
that  Gen.  Isabel  Robles,  Secretary  of  War 
to  Gen.  Eulalio  Guiterrez,  had  "surrendered 
on  Apr  I  all  of  his  command,  machine  guns, 
ammunition  and  equipment  to  Gen.  Villa's 
forces  near  Camacho.** 

Gen.  Maclovia  Herrera,  Carranza  comman- 
der at  Nuevo  Laredo,  was  killed  by  his  own 
men,  who  mistook  him  and  his  staff  for  Villa 
troops,  according  to  information  received  Apr 
17.  Four  days  previous,  on  Apr  13,  accord- 
ing to  report,  Herrera  had  executed  200  Villa 
prisoners  following  a  minor  encotmter  at 
Huisachito,  near  Nuevo  Laredo.  The  Car- 
ranza commander's  reply  to  Americans  who 
questioned  him  regarding  the  report  was: 
"The  prisoners  have  been  disposed  of." 

Gen.  Blanco,  who  disappeared  when  provis- 
ional President  Gutierrez  evacuated  Mexico 
City  several  months  before,  reappeared  Apr 
20  with  a  command  of  7000  men  in  southern 
Jalisco.  Gen.  Gutierrez  was  reported  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arramberi,  Nuevo  Leon,  with  sev- 
eral thousand  men.  He,  too,  was  operating 
independently. 

Gen.  Huerta  was  reported  Apr  8  on  the 
steamer  Antonio  Lopes  sailing  from  Spain  for 
the  port  of  New  York.  Suspecting  Huerta  of 
a  design  to  start  a  counter  revolution,  the 
Villa-Zapata  Convention  government  asked 
the  United  States  Apr  10  to  deny  the  ex-dicta- 
tor a  haven.  He  arrived  at  New  York  Apr  13 
and  was  permitted  to  land  after  he  had  taken 
oath  before  the  immigration  inspectors  that 
he  was  not  going  to  Mexico  or  Cuba.  Faus- 
tino  Vega,  owner  of  the  Caf^  Colon  in  Mexico 
City,  and  a  friend  of  Huerta,  was  arrested^  in 
Mexico  Apr  9  on  his  arrival  on  a  Spanish 
steamer  from  Havana.  His  deportation  was 
ordered. 

Apr  21  the  officers  of  Villa's  army,  former- 
ly in  the  Mexican  service,  appeared  before 
the  American  consul  at  Aguascalientes  pro- 
testing against  the  stay  of  Huerta  in  the 
United  States.  Apr  24  activity  became  appar- 
ent along  the  border  of  the  so-called  reaction- 
ists, composed  of  former  federals  and  revolu- 
tionists of  whom  Huerta  and  Orozco  were  for- 
mer leaders.  What  was  said  to  be  a  new 
revolutionary  party  began  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  ammunition  in  large  quantities,  in 
some  cases  outbidding  the  purchasing  agents 
of  the  Carranza  and  Villa  factions. 

The  allegations  of  the  Carranza  government 
that  the  Harvester  Company  was  endeavoring 
to  monopolize  the  exportation  of  the  Yucatan 
sisal  crop  for  use  in  the  binder  twine  industry 
of  this  country  were  emphatically  denied  by 
George  A.  Ranney,  a  representative  of  the 
company,  who  called  on  Sec.  Bryan  Apr  28. 
Mr.  Ranney  denied  that  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany had  attempted  to  take  any  advantage 
of  rivals  or  sellers  of  sisal  hemp,  or  that  it 
had  approved  of  the  emplo3rment  of  any  un- 
fair means  against  competitors  or  purchasers 
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and  only  asked  for  the  right  to  buy  in  the 
market  and  export  sisal  hemp  in  competition 
with  others.  After  conferring  with  Mr.  Ran- 
ney»  Sec.  Bryan  dictated  a  message  to  the  Car- 
ranza  authorities  through  Charles  A.  Douglas, 
Carranza's  Washington  counsel.  Mr.  Bryan 
wrote  Mr.  Douglas  a  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  showing  no  favoritism,  and 
sought  to  serve  all  American  farmers  and 
binder  twine  concerns  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  prompt  shipment  of  sisal  hemp  from 
Yucatan  to  this  country. 

Vera  Cruz  Apr  21  officially  honored  the 
memory  of  her  citizens  who  defended  the  city 
one  year  ago  against  occupation  by  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  The  troops  of  the  entire  garrison 
paraded  and  there  were  also  civic  ceremonies 
in  which  Gen.  Carranza  participated.  He  also 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  a  monument  to  the 
Mexicans  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  endeavor 
to  repel  the  landing  of  the  Americans.  The 
populace  held  enthusiastic  demonstrations,  but 
there  was  no  anti- Americanism  displayed. 
Shore  leave  to  the  men  of  the  U.  S.  battleship 
Georgia  was  denied  by  Capt.  Robt.  E.  Coontz. 

May 
The  decisive  battle  between  Villa  and  Obre- 
gon,  awaited  daily  throughout  May,  never  oc- 
curred, although  at  the  end  of  the  month  both 
sides  were  claiming  considerable  successes.  It 
was  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  ad- 
vantage lay  with  Villa.  An  outbreak  in  Mex- 
ico City  resulted  in  the  death  of  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco Estrada,  Chief  of  Staff  of  General  Roque 
Gonzales  Garza,  and  several  others,  but  the 
Provisional  President  himself  escaped  assas- 
sination. This  affair  and  the  continuous  vol- 
canic condition  of  the  capital,  threatened  by 
Carranza  and  facing  starvation,  made  the 
situation  especially  grave  as  far  as  this  country 
was  concerned,  for  Americans  in  Mexico  Citv 
were  said  to  be  in  a  perilous  situation.  A 
further  complication  was  caused  elsewhere  by 
an  outbreak  of  Yaqui  Indians,  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  three  Americans.  This  uprising, 
however,  was  soon  controlled.  Matters  came 
to  a  crisis  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  Car- 
ranza was  said  to  have  seized  com  bought 
for  the  starving  population  by  the  Interna- 
tional Relief  Committee  of  Mexico  Gty,  com- 
posed of  Americans  and  other  foreigners. 
Aroused  by  this  aggression,  President  Wilson 
announced  on  the  28th  that  he  would  take 
definite  action  in  the  near  future. 

The  main  details  of  the  struggle  between 
Villa  and  Obregon  follow.  After  his  defeat 
at  Celaya,  in  April,  Villa  withdrew  to  Aguas- 
calientes,  where  he  assembled  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces,  with  the  exception  of  1200  men 
whom  he  sent  northward  to  Juarez,  to  which 
place  1500  Carranza  soldiers  were  said  to  be 
en  route.  Villa's  position  was  stronger  than 
had  been  supposed,  for  it  was  said  that  he 
had  not  given  up  Monterey  and  San  Luis 
Potosi,  as  had  been  asserted,  and  had  not 
abandoned  the  attack  upon  Tampico,  Gen. 
Chao  (Villista)  having  captured  the  town  of 
Chica  in  the  movement  against  that  port 

In  the  fightine  south  of  Aguascalientes  May 
2  both  sides  daimed  victory.     Obregon  de- 


clared that  he  had  entered  Leon  and  resumed 
his  march  northward,  and  at  the  same  time 
driven  back  Zapata's  forces,  sent  from  the 
capital  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  to  their  base 
within  20  miles  of  Mexico  City.  The  next 
day  the  Villa  government  claimed  the  complete 
repulse  of  Obregon  and  the  capture,  by  Za- 
pata forces,  of  Queretaro.  On  the  4th  the 
Villa  forces  were  in  possession  of  Panuco 
in  the  oil  well  region,  but  almost  immediately 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  that  city,  which  was 
reoccupied  by  Carranza  troops.  By  the  nth, 
however,  Villa  was  apparently  in  the  ascen- 
dency once  more,  having  forced  Obregon  to 
retreat  from  Leon  to  Silao.  Following  up  his 
success,  Villa  pressed  on  to  Silao,  which  he 
took  May  22  after  an  all  day  fight,  in  which 
Obregon  —  who  had  started  the  battle  by  a 
sudden  attack  from  which  the  Villa  forces  suc- 
cessfully rallied — ^lost  heavily.  Obregon,  it 
was  said,  then  fell  back  to  Irapuato. 

Other  victories  for  the  Carrancistas,  how- 
ever, offset  these  defeats,  according  to  the 
Carranza  Agency  in  Washington,  which  an- 
nounced the  capture  of  Monterey,  a  victory  at 
Paredon,  and  on  the  22d  the  defeat  of  the 
Villistas  under  Gen.  Angeles  in  Guanajuato 
near  Trinidad  station. 

On  May  26  Sec.  Bryan  received  official  ad- 
vice that  neither  side  had  won  a  decisive 
victory,  although  the  fighting  had  been  severe. 
The  Secretary  stated,  however,  that  the  ad- 
vantage seemed  to  be  decidedly  on  Villa's 
side. 

The  Carranza  Government  announced 
through  its  Washington  agency  May  27  that 
an  active  campaign  would  be  begun  at  once 
toward  Mexico  City  with  a  view  to  its  cap- 
ture. Simultaneously  with  this  announcement 
came  a  complaint  from  the  International  Re- 
lief Committee  of  Mexico  City  forwarded 
through  the  Brazilian  Minister  in  Mexico  City 
to  the  State  Department  to  the  effect  that  a 
Carranza  commander  had  seized  600  tons  of 
corn  bought  for  the  destitute  civil  population 
of  the  capital.  The  State  Department  at  once 
instructed  Consul  Silliman  at  Vera  Cruz  to 
make  representations  to  Gen.  Carranza.  The 
seizure  of  the  corn,  coming  after  repeated  dis- 
patches telling  of  desperate  famine  conditions 
in  Mexico  City,  induced  Pres.  Wilson  to  take 
definite  steps  to  end  Mexican  anarchy.  It 
was  announced  on  the  28th  that  he  would 
shortly  give  out  an  emphatic  statement  con- 
cerning the  situation.  It  was  reported  two 
days  later  that  Carranza,  replying  to  Silliman's 
protest,  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  corn,  declaring  that  his  soldiers 
had  gone  on  looting  expeditions  in  defiance  of 
his  orders. 

The  trouble  with  the  Yaqui  Indians,  above 
referred  to,  occurred  on  May  13  when  three 
Americans  were  killed  in  the  State  of  Sonoro. 
The  Raleigh  and  New  Orleans  were  ordered 
to  Guaymas  to  investigate  the  facts,  Admiral 
Howard  being  given  command  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  reported  May  16  that  the  raids  had 
been  checked.  The  Indians  were  said  to  be 
fighting  both  Mexican  factions  on  their  own 
account,  and  to  have  accidentally  killed  the 
Americans,  who  were  defending  the  Mexicans. 
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Another  American,  Isaac  R.  Ely,  was  killed 
by  Villa  forces  May  7.  Gen.  Urbina  stated 
on  the  i8th  that  Ely  was  shot  accidentally  and 
that  Americans  would  be  accorded  protection 
in  the  Tampico  district. 

The  outbreak  in  Mexico  City  which  ended 
in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Provisional  Presi- 
dent Garza  began  on  May  7.  The  attacking 
troops  were  led  by  Gen.  Barona,  one  of  Za- 
pata's men.  Gen.  Estrada,  Garza's  chief  of 
staff,  was  the  first  to  fall.  A  quarrel  in  a 
dance  hall  led  to  a  general  riot,  which  spread 
to  the  hotel  where  Garza  was  living.  There 
Gen.  Banderas,  another  Zapatist  officer,  was 
shot  by  Barona.  About  fifty  others  were 
lolled.  The  following  day  Barona  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  assassinate  Garza,  but  his 
attacking  force  was  driven  off  and  his  brother, 
Gen.  Zapatelas,  killed.  It  was  said  that  the 
trouble  was  due  to  a  break  between  Garza  and 
Zapata,  the  later  having  demanded  that  Gen. 
Palafox,  put  out  of  the  Cabinet  by  Garza,  be 
restored  to  office.  Gen.  Garza  officially  denied 
that  he  was  the  object  of  Barona's  attack. 

Two  other  attacks  made  during  May,  the 
stabbing  of  the  German  consul,  Charge  d' Af- 
faires Magnus  and  the  killing  of  Villa  s  broth- 
er, Antonio,  were  without  political  signifi- 
cance. Magnus,  who  was  not  seriously 
wounded,  was  attacked  by  a  robber,  and  An- 
tonio Villa  received  his  fatal  wounds  in  an 
attempt  to  quiet  some  intoxicated  soldiers  in 
the  bull  ring  at  Chihuahua  City.  Gen.  Villa 
attended  the  funeral  of  his  brother. 

June 

The  possibility  of  intervention  by  the  United 
States  was  the  most  significant  phase  of  de- 
velopments in  Mexico  during  June.  In  reply 
to  rres.  Wilson's  note  suggesting  co-opera- 
tion in  bringing  about  peace.  Villa  expressed 
his  readiness  to  accept  arbitration,  while  Car- 
ranza  declared  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  treat  with  Villa.  Zapata  in  his  re- 
ply, defied  the  United  States.  The  general 
trend  of  the  military  operations  seemed  to 
favor  Obregon,  while  Gonzalez,  also  a  Car- 
rancista,  reached  Mexico  City  with  his  at- 
tacking army,  but  was  unable  to  effect  an  en- 
try. General  Angeles  left  Mexico  during  the 
month  for  the  United  States.  His  presence 
here  gave  rise  to  speculations  as  to  his  possi- 
ble intention  of  seeking  to  present  to  Pres. 
Wilson  suggestions  for  a  compromise  between 
Villa  and  Carranza.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
he  was  plotting  a  new  revolution. 

The  size  and  distribution  of  the  principal 
factions  in  Mexico  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
including  the  Carranza  or  Constitutionalist 
forces,  with  General  Obregon  and  Pablo  Gon- 
zales in  command,  and  the  Villa-Zapata 
armies  known  as  the  Constitutionalist  allies, 
were  estimated  bv  the  Tribune  Bureau  in 
Washington  as  follows: 

The  headquarters  of  Carranza  were  at  Vera 
Cruz.  General  Obregon  was  near  Leon,  with 
a  force  of  about  20,000,  and  General  Pablo 
Gonzales  is  at  Puebla,  with  15,000.  Other 
armies  of  Carranza  on  the  east  and  western 
coasts  numbered  17,000.  The  total  Consti- 
tutionalist force  was  about  52,000. 

General  Villa's  headquarters  were  presump- 


tivelv  at  Chihuahua,  although  the  leader  was 
at  that  time  supposed  to  be  near  Aguasca- 
lienties.  His  total  force  numbered  40,000. 
General  Zapata  had  approximately  10,000  men 
around  Mexico  City. 

Engaged  in  guerilla  warfare  in  various  parts 
of  the  republic  were  about  5,000  men.  These 
included  the  Yaqui  Indians  in  Sonora  and 
3000  men  under  Eulalio  Gutierrez  in  the  moun- 
tains of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

By  this  estimate,  the  total  number  of  Mex- 
icans in  arms  was  about  107,000. 

The  Carranza  forces  were  concentrated  at 
Leon,  Puebla,  Yucatan  and  Tampico,  while 
the  Villa  troops  were  at  Leon,  Ebano,  and 
near  Monterey. 

President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet  on  June 
I  adopted  a  new  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
United  States  toward  Mexico.  The  next  day 
they  gave  out  a  statement,  which  went  to 
Carranza,  Villa,  Zapata  and  Garza,  the  prin- 
cipal leaders,  not  as  a  diplomatic  note  from 
the  United  States,  but  as  a  declaration  of 
President  Wilson's  attitude,  expressed  in  a 
statement  to  the  American  people. 

It  said: 

"For  more  than  two  years  revolutionary  condi- 
tions have  existed  in  Mexico.  The  purpose  of  the 
revolution  was  to  rid  Mexico  of  men  who  ignored 
the  constitution  of  the  republic  and  used  their  power 
in  contempt  of  the  right  of  its  people,  and  with 
these  purposes  the  people  of  the  tJnited  States  in- 
stinctively and  generously  sjrmpathized.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  in  the  very  hour  of  their 
success,  have  disagreed  and  turned  their  arms  against 
one  another. 

"All  professing  the  same  objects,  they  are,  never- 
theless, unable  or  unwilling  to  co-operate.  A  cen- 
tral authority  at  Mexico  Cit^  is  no  sooner  set  up 
than  it  is  undermined  and  its  authority  defied  by 
those  who  were  expected  to   support  it. 

"Mexico  is  apparently  no  nearer  a  solution  of 
her  tragical  troubles  than  she  was  when  the  revolu- 
tion was  first  kindled.  And  she  has  been  swept  bv 
civil  war  as  if  by  fire.  Her  crops  are  destroyed, 
her  fields  lie  unseeded,  her  work  cattle  are  con- 
fiscated for  the  use  of  the  armed  factions,  her  peo- 
ple flee  to  the  mountains  to  escape  being  drawn  into 
unavailing  bloodshed  and  no  man  seems  to  see  or 
lead  the  way  to  peace  and  settled  order. 

"There  is  no  proper  protection,  either  for  her 
citizens  or  for  the  citizens  of  otner  nations,  resi- 
dent and  at  work  within  her  territory.  Mexico  is 
starving  and  without  a  government. 

"In  these  circumstances  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Sutes  cannot  stand  indifferently 
by  and  do  nothing  to  serve  their  neighbor.  Thev 
want  nothing  for  themselves  in  Mexico.  Least  of  alt 
do  they  desire  to  settle  her  affairs  for  her,  or  claim 
any  right  to  do  so.  But  neither  do  they  wish  to 
see  utter  ruin  come  upon  her.  and  they  deem  it 
their  duty  as  friends  and  neighbors  to  lend  any  aid 
they  properly  can  to  any  instrumentality  which  prom- 
ises to  DC  effective  in  brinnng  about  a  settlement 
which  will  embody  the  real  objects  of  the  revolution — 
constitutional  government  and  the  rights  of  the 
people." 

Comments  on  this  statement  were  made 
public  by  the  State  Dept.  June  12.  They  con- 
sisted in:  First,  a  communication  which  the 
Carranza  Government  delivered  to  Special 
Agent  Silliman  at  Vera  Cruz  June  11  in  the 
form  of  a  proclamation  which  announced  Car- 
ranza's  intention  to  set  up  a  new  Government 
in  Mexico  City,  called  upon  the  other  factions 
to  affiliate  with  this  new  Government  and 
made  a  bid  for  recognition  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Second,  General  Villa's  note,  transmitted 
through  his  Washington  agency,  to  General 
Carranza  offering  to  unite  and  for  patriotic 
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purposes  to  wipe  out  all  differences,  and  ask- 
ing to  arrange  the  preliminaries  for  a  con- 
ference between  the  factions,  which  Villa  pro- 
poses. 

Third,  the  statement  that  Villa  had  sent  a 
personal  envoy  to  Washington,  who  was  bring- 
ing Villa's  reply  to  President  Wilson's  note. 

In  the  meanwhile  fluctuations  had  occurred 
at  the  battle  front.  On  June  i  Villa  took 
Silao,  according  to  report,  driving  the  enemy 
toward  Irapuato  and  La  Piedad.  During  the 
following  week,  however,  Obregon  made  con- 
siderable gains.  His  troops  occupied  the  city 
of  Leon  and  were  said  to  have  driven  a  wedge 
between  the  forces  of  Villa  and  Angeles.  Gen. 
Obregon  had  been  conducting  his  campaign 
after  the  following  plan:  Since  his  previous 
victory  he  had  been  moving  northward  to- 
ward Aguascalientes  with  his  army  of  about 
30,000  men  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  about 
eighteen  miles  on  the  northern  front  and 
about  twelve  miles  on  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern sides.  Inside  of  this  square  Obregon  had 
placed  and  marched  his  reserves,  while  his 
cavalry  has  been  operating  around  the  outside 
of  the  square.  The  fronts  of  this  mobile 
square  of  infantry  had  been  intrenched  as 
the  square  advanced  toward  Villa. 

By  the  s^th  Villa  was  said  to  be  retreating 
on  Torreon,  with  Obregon  following.  Obregon 
was  at  that  time  recovering  after  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  arm.  which  had  been  injured  by  a 
shell.  The  reports  of  his  death,  widely  cir- 
culated on  the  13th  were  denied  the  next  day. 

Roque  Gonzales  Garza,  head  of  the  Villa- 
Zapata  Government  in  Mexico  City,  was  de- 
posed June  9  by  the  convention  in  sessions 
there.  [Francico]  Lagos  Chazaro,  a  Villa  del- 
egate from  Chihuahua  and  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  administration 
of  President  Madero,  was  elevated  to  the 
Provisional  Presidency. 

Chazaro,  in  his  official  capacity,  replied  to 
Pres.  Wilson's  note,  accusing  the  President 
of  inconsistency.  "If  there  should  be  pressure 
from  this  country,  he  said,  he  and  his  govern- 
ment would  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Mex- 
ican people." 

Gen.  Villa's  reply  to  President  Wilson's 
warning  to  the  Mexican  factions  was  pre- 
sented June  14.  He  asserted  that  he  afforded 
protection  to  foreigners,  denied  famine  con- 
ditions and  said  that  Mexico  needed  no  for- 
eign aid. 

Consular  reports  to  the  State  Department 
June  19  conveyed  the  information  that  Gen. 
Carranza  had  moved  his  headquarters  from 
the  City  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  island  fortress 
of  San  Juan  Ulua,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  He  has  taken  this  action  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  announcement  that  he 
has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  four  prin- 
ciple members  of  his  Cabinet :  Rafael  Zubaran, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  one-time  confi- 
dential agent  of  General  Carranza  in  Wash- 
ington ;  Luis  Cabrera,  Minister  of  Finance ; 
Jesus  Urueta,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Escudero  Verdugo,  Minister  of  Justice.  Car- 
ranza's  refusal  to  listen  to  suggestions  that 
President  Wilson's  attitude  be  carefully  con- 
sidered precipitated  these  resignations.     Four 


days  later  it  was  announced  that  Carranza 
had  informed  the  United  States  Government 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  treat 
with  General  Villa,  that  he  would  not  com- 
promise with  his  opponents,  and  that  he  would 
continue  his  plan  to  crush  his  adversaries"  by 
military  campaign. 

Word  that  Gen.  Pablo  Gonzales,  the  Car- 
ranza commander,  who  was  approaching  Mex- 
ico City,  had  refused  to  entertain  peace  pro- 
posals was  received  June  15.  Gonzales  was 
understood  to  have  demanded .  the  surrender 
of  the  capital  within  two  days. 

Official  dispatches  sent  by  the  British  CTiarge 
d' Affaires  at  Mexico  City  by  courier  to  Vera 
Cruz  and  from  there  cabled  to  the  State  De- 
partment June  28  pictured  conditions  in  the 
Mexican  capital  as  extremely  critical. 

The  Zapatistas  holding  the  city  with  a  force 
estimated  at  nearly  25,000  men  were  reported 
by  the  courier  to  have  repulsed  the  attacking 
army  under  Gen.  Gonzales  on  the  23d,  while 
Gen.  Carranza  was  dispatching  all  rolling 
stock  and  available  men  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
inforce Gonzales  ind  continue  the  assault. 

Frightful  conditions  were  again  reported 
in  two  messages  which  reached  the  State  De- 
partment June  30  from  Senhor  Cardoso,  the 
Brazilian  Minister.  It  was  the  first  news  that 
had  been  received  from  Senhor  Cardoso  since 
June  18.  The  text  of  the  messages  was  not 
made  nublic,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  they 
pictured  a  horrible  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Mexican  capital,  with  rioting  and  looting  by 
mobs,  business  halted,  and  food  supplies  al- 
most exhausted. 

The  State  Department  was  unable  to  com- 
municate with  Mexico  City  for  the  last  twelve 
days  of  the  month.  The  Zapatistas  had  cut 
a  link  of  nearly  two  miles  out  of  the  cable, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  diplomats  in  Mex- 
ico City  to  communicate  with  the  outside 
world  except  by  courier. 

A  new  element  seemed  to  threaten  Mexico 
when  Gen.  Huerta  was  unexpectedly  heard 
from  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  left  his 
home  on  Long  Island,  travelled  south,  and  on 
the  27th  was  arrested  at  Newman,  N.  M.,  15 
miles  north  of  El  Paso,  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  neutrality  laws  by  planning  in  this 
country  a  military  movement  in  Mexico.  Gen. 
Orozco,  who  had  come  to  meet  him,  was  also 
arrested.  Both  were  released  on  bonds.  Hu- 
erta asserted  that  he  was  merely  planning  to 
visit  his  daughter  en  his  way  to  California. 

The  raids  of  Yaqui  Indians  became  so  men- 
acing in  June  that  on  June  16  Admiral  How- 
ard was  commanded  to  dispatch  a  force  of 
300  bluejackets  and  300  marines  20  miles^  in- 
land if  necessary  to  protect  the  American 
colony.  Three  cruisers  sailed  for  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico  the  next  day.  The  Yaquis 
repulsed  a  detachment  of  soldiers  sent  by 
Villa  June  21  to  aid  the  Americans.  On  the 
27th  it  was  reported  that  they  had  looted  the 
mining  town  of  Sauze. 

Great  Britain's  relations  with  Mexico  be- 
came somewhat  acute  when  on  the  loth  im- 
mediate punishment  of  Villa  soldiers  who 
killed  four  British  subjects  and  wounded  an- 
other at  Tuxpam  was  demanded  of  Gen.  Villa 
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by  the  British  Government.  It  was  also  de- 
manded of  Villa  that  proper  reparation  be 
made  without  delay  to  the  families  of  the 
slain  and  wounded.  On  the  21st  Sir  Edward 
Grey  issued  a  notice  warning  British  sub- 
jects  not  to  visit  Mexico. 

Reports  of  starvation  conditions  in  Mexico 
came  almost  daily  throughout  June.  On  the 
first  of  the  month,  according  to  reports  made 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  100,000  persons 
were  suffering  from  hunger  in  Mexico  City 
alone.  During  the  month  Gen.  Angeles  left 
Mexico  and  came  to  the  United  States. 

July. 

The  capture  of  Mexico  City  by  Carranza's 
men,  again  by  Zapata,  the  Villista  leader,  and 
a  third  time  by  Carranza  were  the  outstanding 
events  of  Julv.  After  being  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world  for  many  dajrs,  the  capital  was 
captured  July  10  by  Gen.  Gonzales.  Zapata, 
who  had  defended  the  place  for  fourteen  da^s, 
fled  to  the  state  of  Morelos.  Coincident  with 
the  success  of  Gonzales  came  news  of  a  victory 
for  Obregon,  which  was  contradicted  by  Villa, 
who  claimed  that  he  had  driven  Obregon's 
men  southward.  It  was  said,  however,  that 
Villa  forces  had  been  defeated  at  Icarnole, 
thirty-two  miles  from  Monterey.  As  soon  as 
Gonzales  was  established  in  Mexico  City  Za- 
pata contrived  to  cut  off  the  water  suppl:^  of 
the  capital.  A  further  advantage  was  gained 
for  his  side  when  Fierro,  a  Villa  commander, 
with  3000  cavalry  went  around  Obregon's 
forces,  cut  the  railroad  and  telegraiph  lines 
between  the  Carranza  army  and  capital  and 
gained  possession  of  Queretaio.  Following 
up  this  success.  Villa's  flying  column,  moving 
southward,  took  Pachuca,  cutting  communica- 
tion between  Gonzales  and  his  base  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Gonzales  was  accordingly^  forced  to 
evacuate  the  capital  on  the  19th,  giving  as  his 
excuse  his  desire  to  fight  in  the  open  against 
Zapata. 

Demanding  in  the  name  of  humanity  that 
food  be  permitted  to  reach  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  City,  urgent  representations 
were  sent  by  the  State  Department  July  29  to 
Generals  Oirranza,  Villa  and  Zapata.  The 
notes  declared  avenues  of  transportation  to 
Mexico  City  must  be  opened  to  provision 
trains. 

Gen.  Gonzales  reoccupied  Mexico  City  July 
31  after  light  fightincr.  The  American  de- 
mand for  relief  of  famine  conditions  was  said 
to  have  precipitated  Gen.  Carranza's  order  to 
Gen.  Gonzales  to  retsdce  the  capital. 

Trouble  was  caused  on  July  20th  in  the  north 
when  Carranza's  men  under  Gen.  Calles  cap- 
tured Naco  on  the  Arizona  border,  in  viola- 
tion of  a  pact  entered  into  by  Calles  and 
Maytorena,  with  the  United  States,  and  ad- 
vanced on  Nogales.  In  response  to  our  gov- 
ernment's note  of  protest,  sent  to  Carranza, 
Calles  abandoned  the  attack  on  Nogales,  say- 
ing that  he  could  confine  Maytorena  there  by 
surrounding  the  town. 

During  the  month  considerable  interest  was 
roused  bv  the  doings  of  Gen.  Huerta  and 
General  Orozco.  Gen.  Morgan,  commander  at 
Fort  Bliss,  was  reprimanded  by  Sec.  Garrison 
for  making  Huerta  his  guest  at  a  dinner  and 


inviting  him  to  review  the  American  troops. 
Huerta  was  re-arrested  July  3,  charged  with 
conspiring  to  violate  the  United  States  neu- 
trality laws.  Five  others  were  arrested  on 
the  same  charge  at  the  same  time.  The  ar- 
rests followed  the  discovery  that  Gen.  Orozco 
had  forfeited  his  $7500  bail,  eluded  his  six 
guards,  and  escaped.  He  was  not  recaptured. 
Letters  showed  that  he  had  made  plans  for  a 
movement  in  Mexico.  Huerta  was  later  re- 
moved to  Fort  Bliss,  and  sent  for  his  family. 

August. 

It  was  announced  Aug  2  that  the  United 
States  had,  on  June  30,  invited  the  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chili, 
Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  Guatemala  to  confer  on 
a  plan  for  establishing  peace  in  Mexico.  The 
conference  met  at  Washington  Aug  5,  and  the 
next  day  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the 
general  terms  of  an  appeal  which  was  to  be 
sent  by  each  individual  government  to  the 
warring  factions. 

The  appeal  was  prefaced  by  this  announce- 
ment: 

"Th€  Mexican  pgopU  art  informed  that  the  follow- 
ing communicaiion  Ha*  been  sent  to  many  prominent 
person*  in  Mexico  who  Possess  authority  or  mititary 
power  witMn  the  Repubttc." 

Then  follows  the  appeal,  which  reads: 

Wathingtoa,  D.  C.  Aug.  11. 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretaiy  of  SUte  of  the 
United  States,  and  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiarr  of  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  and 
the  Enyoi^  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotea- 
tiary  of  BoliTia,  Uniguay  and  Guatemala,  accredited 
to  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
acting  severally  and  independentljr,  unanimously  aena 
to  you  the  fouowing  communication: 

Inspired  by  the  most  sincere  spirit  of  American  fra- 
temity,  and  convinced  that  they  rightly  interpret  the 
earnest  wish  of  the  entire  continent,  they  have  met  in> 
formall]r  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  Mexican  situation 
and  to  ascertain  whether  their  friendly  and  disinter- 
ested  help  could  be  successfully  employed  to  re- 
establish peace  and  constitutional  order  in  our  sister 
Republic. 

In  the  heat  of  the  frightfuf  struggle  which  for  so 
long  has  steeped  in  blood  the  Mexican  soil,  doubtless 
all  may  well  have  lost  sight  of  the  dissolving  effects 
of  the  strife  upon  the  most  vital  conditions  of  the 
national  existence,  not  only  upon  the  life  and  liberty 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  on  the  prestige  and  security  of 
the  country.  We  cannot  doubt,  however — no  one  can 
doubt— that  in  the  presence  of  a  sympathetic  appeal 
from  their  brothers  of  America,  recalling  to  them  these 
disastrous  effects,  asking  them  to  save  their  motherland 
from  an  abjrss — no  one  can  doubt,  we  repeat— ^hat  the 
patriotism  of  the  men  who  lead  or  aid  in  any  way  the 
bloody  strife  will  not  remain  unmoved;  no  one  can 
doubt  that  each  and  every  one  of  them,  measuring 
in  his  own  conscience  his  share  in  the  responsibilities 
of  past  misfortune  and  looking  forward  to  his  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  pacification  and  reconstruction  of 
the  country,  will  respond,  nobly  and  resolutely,  to 
this  friendly  appeal  and  give  their  best  efforts  to 
opening  the  way  to  some  sa^ng  action. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  if  the  men  direct- 
ing the  armed  movement  in  Mexico— whether  political 
or  military  chiefs— ehould  agree  to  meet,  either  in 
person  or  by  delegates,  far  from  the  sound  of  can- 
non, and  with  no  other  inspiration  save  the  thought 
of  their  afflicted  land,  there  to  exchange  ideas  and  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  country — ^from  such  action 
would  undoubtedly  result  the  strong  and  unyielding 
agreement  requisite  to  the  creation  of  a  provisional 
government,  which  should  adopt  the  first  steps  necea- 
sary  to  the  constitutional  reconstruction  of  the  coun- 
try— and  to  issue  the  first  and  most  essential  of  them 
all,  the  immediate  call  to  general  elections. 

An  adequate  place  within  the  Mexican  frontiers, 
which  for  the  purpose  might  be  neutralised,  should 
serve  as  the  seat  of  the  conference,  and  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  conference  of  this  nature  the  under- 
sipiea,  or  any  of  them,  will  willingly,  upon  invitation, 
act  as  intermediaries  to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and 
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Other  details  of  such  conference,  if  this  action  can 
in  any  way  aid  the  Mexican  people. 

The  undersigned  expect  a  reply  to  this  communica- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time  and  consider  that  such 
a  time  would  be  ten  days  after  the  communication  is 
delivered,  subject  to  prorogation  for  cause. 

Formal  acceptance  by  Gen.  Villa  of  the 
peace  overtures,  presented  Aug  19,  urged  the 
United  States  to  choose  a  determined  man. 
Six  Carranza  chiefs  rejected  the  peace  offers 
the  next  day  and  on  the  21st  a  response  indi- 
cating resentment  at  the  interference  of  the 
ABC  G>nf erence  was  received  from  Obregon. 
Carranza,  apparently  playing  for  time,  inquired 
Aug  26  whether  or  not  the  representatives  of 
the  seven  signatories  were  empowered  to  act 
by  their  respective  governments. 

Fighting  continued  during  the  month  with 
no  very  definite  results.  Villa,  retreating,  went 
north  to  Chihuahua,  where  he  confiscated  the 
goods  of  American  merchants  who  refused  to 
take  his  currency  at  30  cents  on  the  dollar.  He 
executed  33  Mexicans  who  asked  to  be  paid 
in  American  currency  as  well  as  seven  other 
merchants  who  refused  his  notes.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  month  there  were  reports  of  fight- 
ing at  Torreon  between  Villa  and  Obregon. 
One  of  Villa's  generals,  Jereya,  Was  killed, 
and  another,  Hernandez,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. An  acute  phase  was  reached  in  the  strain- 
ed situation  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  when  reports  reached  Washington  that 
riots  against  Americans  had  broken  out  in 
Vera  Cruz.  The  Louisiana  and  New  Hamp- 
shire sailed  from  Newport,  Aug  10,  apparency 
for  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  31st  two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  were  ordered 
from  Galveston  to  reinforce  American  troops 
patrolling  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Brazilian  and  Guatemalan  ministers  left 
Mexico  early  in  the  month,  apparently  as  a 
result  of  Carranza's  resentment  at  the  partici- 
pation of  their  governments  in  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can conference. 

Several  Americans  were  killed  by  bandits 
near  Brownsville,  Tex.,  early  in  the  month 
and  on  the  25th  E.  T.  Wells,  an  American,  was 
stabbed  to  death  in  a  train  holdup  fifty  miles 
from  Vera  Cruz.  Calles  persisted  in  attadc- 
ing  Nogales,  in  spite  of  border  neutrality 
agreements. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Red 
Cross  about  twenty-five  persons  died  of  star- 
vation in  Mexico  City  daily  during  the  month. 

September. 

The  decision  of  the  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence to  recognize  any  provisional  government 
which  was  able  and  willing  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreigners  was  the  most 
significant  phase  of  the  developments  in  M[ex- 
ico  during  Sept,  a  month  which  brought  con- 
siderable territorial  gains  to  Carranza  and 
no  cessation  to  the  border  troubles. 

General  Carranza,  Sept  10,  declined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  invitation  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin- American  countries  that  he  join  the 
leaders  of  the  various  factions  in  Mexico  in 
an  endeavor  to  bring  about  peace. 

His  grounds  for  refusal  were,  firstly,  that 
such  a  conference  would  impair  profoundly 
the  independence  of  the  republic  and  would 


establish  the  precedent  of  foreign  interference 
in  the  determination  of  its  interior  affairs, 
and  secondly,  that,  being  in  control  of  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  country  he  "could  not  sac- 
rifice the  cause  of  the  people  by  compromising 
with  other  factions."  He  offered  the  counter 
proposal  that  the  conference  consider  his  own 
claims  to  recognition*  Carranza  delayed  his 
answer  until  a  week  of  successes  had  given 
him  Durango,  Saltillo  and  Paredon  as  well 
as  Piedras  Negras  on  the  border  which  left 
Villa  without  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Con- 
ference, held  in  New  York,  Sept  19,  it  v^as 
decided  that,  since  the  various  Mexican  fac- 
tions had  failed  to  accept  their  suggestions 
for  a  provisional  government,  they  would 
recommend  to  their  respective  governments 
"the  recognition  of  any  provisional  govern- 
ment, with  the  material  and  moral  capacity 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
nationals  and  foreigners."  This  was  the  alter- 
native programme  which  was  originallv 
adopted.  Tlie  conference  then  adjourned  till 
Oct  g.  Fearing  reprisals  on  Villa's  part 
should  Carranza  be  recognized,  the  State  De- 
partment again  advised  Americans  in  Dur- 
ango, Sonora  and  Chihuahua  to  leave  Mexico. 
It  was  officially  announced.  Sept  23,  that  Car- 
ranza had  moved  all  the  departments  of  his 
government  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City. 

Though  the  city  was  still  in  a  somewhat 
chaotic  condition,  food  and  water  supplies  be- 
ing somewhat  spasmodic,  Carranza  informed 
the  Red  Cross  Society  that  their  help  was 
no  longer  needed. 

Serious  clashes  between  Americans  and 
Mexicans  occurred  during  the  month.  On 
the  4th  a  Mexican  band  were  said  to  have 
fired  on  an  American  army  aeroplane  flying 
over  Brownsville  while  at  Old  Hidalgo,  Tex. 
shots  were  exchanged  across  the  Rio  Grande 
for  almost  the  entire  day. 

Two  Americans  were  killed  in  a  surprise 
attack  at  Santa  Maria,  Tex.,  Sept  13,  while 
a  Mexican  band  Sept  24,  raided  the  post  office 
at  Progresso  and  escaped,  after  killing  one 
American  trooper  and  wounding  an  officer. 

October 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  were  formally  renewed  in 
Oct  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  and  eight 
months  by  the  formal  recognition  of  Venus- 
tiano  Carranza  as  the  chief  executive  of  the 
de  facto  government. 

Recognition  of  Carranza  was-  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence, Oct  9,  after  it  had  obtained  from  Car- 
ranza assurances  that  he  would  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  both  foreigners  and 
Mexicans,  that  he  would  grant  amnesty  to 
political  enemies  who  should  swear  allegiance, 
that  he  would  not  persecute  the  clergy,  that  he 
would  restore  order  and  provide  for  general 
elections. 

At  the  time  of  the  decision  to  recognize 
Carranza,  the  states  of  Mexico  were  held  as 
follows : 

Carranza  claimed  to  absolutely  control  the 
following  states  in  Mexico,  although  fighting 
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was  going  on  in  sections  of  Coahuila  and  Du- 
rango:  Yucatan,  Campeche,  Tabasco,  Chiapas, 
Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Guerrero,  Michoa- 
can,  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Queretaro,  Guanajuato, 
San  Luis  Potosi  Zacatecas,  Tamaulipas,  Neuvo 
Leon,  Coahuila  (mostly),  Durango  (mostly), 
Aguascalientes,  Colima,  Tlavoala,  Jalisco,  the 
Federal  District  and  territory  of  Quintana 
Roo. 

Zapata  entirely  controled  Morelos,  but  was 
fighting  in  the  Federal  district  outside  of  Mex- 
ico City. 

Villa  controled  a  Urge  proportion  of  Sonora, 
Chihuahua  and  Sinaloa,  but  Carranza  was 
prosecuting  military  operations  there.  Sinaloa 
was  claimed  by  boUi  Villa  and  Carranza. 

Lower  California  was  classified  as  neutral. 

Formal  recognition  was  accorded  by  the 
United  States  and  eight  Latin-Americap  gov- 
ernments on  Oct  19,  official  notification  being 
sent  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  these 
nine  nations  to  Senor  Eliseo  Arredondo,  Car- 
ranza's  personal  representative.  Following  the 
recognition  of  Carranza,  the  United  States 
government  placed  an  embargo  on  the  export 
of  arms  to  Mexico  unless  consigned  to  the  rec- 
ognized government. 

Desultory  fighting  continued  in  Mexico  dur- 
ing Oct  Three  of  Zapata's  generals  were  re- 
ported to  have  surrendered  to  Carranza.  At 
Mexico  City,  Alberto  Granados,  first  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  under  Huerta,  was  tried 
for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Madero,  found 
guilty,  and  executed.  Red  Cross  work  in 
Mexico  was  discontinued  at  the  request  of 
Girranza,  who  declared  it  unnecessary. 

At  the  end  of  Oct,  five  thousand  Carranza 
soldiers,  with  mounts  and  artillery,  received 
permission  from  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment to  travel  through  American  territory 
from  Eagle  Pass  to  Douglas,  Ariz.,  on  repre- 
sentations that  the  Carranza  forces  at  Ajgua 
Prieta,  opposite  Douglas,  were  threatened  with 
siege  by  the  insurgent  army  of  General  Villa. 

November 

Improvement,  more  or  less  interrupted, 
marked  the  course  of  events  in  Nov.  The 
New  York  Sun  of  Nov  6  reported  an  interview 
with  Carranza  iu  which  the  First  Chief  out- 
lined his  policy.  He  especially  emphasized  his 
intention  of  granting  no  special  privilege  to 
foreign  artisans  or  corporations.  Reports 
received  early  in  the  month  indicated  that 
Mexico  City  was  free  from  famine,  business 
was  improving,  railroad  service  was  being 
resumed  and  law  and  order  re-established. 
On  the  nth  bullfights  and  cock-fighting  as 
well  as  all  games  of  chance  were  banned  in 
the  State  of  Mexico.  It  was  also  announced 
that  a  congress  of  women  would  meet  in  Dec 
to  discuss  "measures  for  the  social  advancc- 
n^ent  of  the  sex,  and  for  other  purposes.*'  On 
die  2ist  a  "half  pint"  per  person  daily  limit 
regulation  on  saloons  was  put  in  force.  The 
next  day  it  was  announced  by  the  Mexican 
Consulate  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  Mexico  city  had  been  closed  by 
order  of  the  Government  because  the  opera- 
tions of  late  had  been  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  fictitious  fluctuations  in  national  cur- 
rency. 


The  defeat  of  Villa  at  the  town  of  Agtia 
Prieta  by  General  Calles  on  Nov  2  resulted 
incidentally  in  the  wounding  of  American  sol- 
diers and  others  on  American  territory.  Gen. 
Funston,  in  his  report  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment about  the  battle,  said  that  the  prin- 
cipal faults  were  committed  by  Calles's  men 
and  that  he  could  not  in  fairness  have  opened 
on  Villa  without  treating  Calles  the  same. 

On  the  22nd  Carranzat  forces  captured 
Cananea  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  2000  men  on 
Villa  at  Hermosillo.  Following  repeated  In- 
dian outrages  the  American  armored  cruiser 
San  Diego  was  ordered  to  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico  on  the  24th.  On  the  26th  a  sensa- 
tion occurred  through  an  accidental  clash 
between  American  and  Mexican  troops  near 
Nogales,  Ariz.,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
two  Americans  and  at  least  twenty  Mexicans. 
The  Carranzistas  thought  the  bullets  came 
from  the  Villistas,  still  in  Nogales,  Sonora, 
while  the  Americans  mistook  the  Carranza 
forces  for  Villistas. 

Recognition  of  Carranza's  rule  was  decided 
upon  by  Cuba  on  the  loth,  Great  Britain  on 
the  i6th,  and  Spain  on  the  25th. 

December 

'  Progress  was  made  in  the  establishment  of 
a  stable  government  in  Mexico  during  Dec 
The  example  of  the  United  States  in  recog- 
nizing Carranza  was  followed  by  most  of  the 
important  European  powers.  Henry  Prather 
Fletcher,  American  Ambassador  to  Chili,  was 
apDointed  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Dec  17, 
while  Eliseo  Arredondo,  Gen.  Carranza's  con- 
fidential representative  at  Washington,  was 
named  as  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  a  few  days  later. 

An  epidemic  of  typhus  grew  to  alarming 
proportions  during  the  month,  more  than  one 
hundred  deaths  a  day  being  reported. 
See  also 

Arredondo,  Eliseo 

Boy-Ed,  Capt.  Karl 

Dlaz^  Gen.  Porfirio 

Garza,  Roque  Gonzales 

Guatemala 

Huerta,  Gen.  Victoriano 

Railroads-mexico 

Typhus 

MEYERHEIM,  Paul  Friedrich 

Paul  Friedrich  Meyerheim,  the  German 
artist,  died  Sept  14.  Mr.  Meyerheim  was  bom 
in  Berlin.  Aug  13,  1842,  the  son  of  Friedrich 
Edward  Meyerheim,  who  was  also  an  artist. 
The  younger  Meyerheim  was  known  for  hit 
animal  studies,  landscapes,  and  still-life  paint- 
ings. He  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1878.  and  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,  and  at  both  places  was  award- 
ed medals. 

MEZIERES,  Alfred 

Alfred  Mezieres,  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  was  dead  in  France, 
according  to  information  reaching  New  York 

Oct  14. 

M.  Mezieres  was  born  in  1826  in  Rehon  and 
was  educated  at  Merz,  later  studying  at  the 
Lycee  Royal  in  Paris  and  the  College  Sainte- 
Barbe.    From  1881  until  1900  he  was  a  member 
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of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  widely  known  books 
and  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Senate. 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Laura  L.  O^den  Whal- 
ing of  Cincinnati,  Miami  University  received 
$250,000  for  a  dormitory  with  $10,000  for  its 
support.  $10,000  is  bequeathed  to  the  alumni 
loan  fund.  The  residue  of  the  estate,  pos- 
sibly $400,000,  is  to  be  divided  between  Miami 
University  and  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Asso- 
ciation. 

MICHIGAN. 

Recommendations  for  simplification  in  the 
enactment  of  State  laws  and  in  the  election 
system  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  sec- 
ond  inaugural  message  of  Governor  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris,  Ja  7.  The  message  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  short  ballot  and  submission  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  making  all  State 
offices  except  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor appointive  by  the  Governor,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  Circuit  Court  commissioners  and 
coroners,  their  work  to  be  done  fay  justices  of 
the  peace. 
See  also 
"Blue  sky  laws" — Michigan 
Minimum  wage  laws — Michigan 
Prohibition — Michigan 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

It  was  announced  June  3  that  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  the  New  York  banker,  was  to  pre- 
sent to  Middlebury  College  a  men's  dormitory 
costing  nearly  $200,000.  Mr.  Hepburn  received 
his  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Middlebury  in  1893,' 
later  getting  an  LL.  D.  The  building,  on 
which  work  was  started  at  once,  will  be  five 
stories  of  marble  or  granite,  in  keeping  with 
the  other  college  buildings.  There  will  be 
a  bathroom  for  each  two  men  to  be  quartered 
there  and  showers  will  be  installed  on  each 
floor. 

MIDVALE  STEEL  AND  ORDNANCE  CO. 

Alva  C.  Dinkey,  who  resigned  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Carnep^e  Steel  Companv, 
was  elected  on  Oct  4  president  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  and  Ordnance  Company,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  Delaware,  Oct  5,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,000,  to  manufacture  sell  and 
deal  in  firearms,  ordnance  and  ammunition,  as 
well  as  various  material  made  of  iron  and 
steeL  The  company  took  over  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company  control  of  which  recently 
passed  to  a  syndicate  headed  by  William  £. 
Corey,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  On  Oct  6  it  was  announced  that 
the  new  organization  had  secured  an  option 
on  300,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  and  acquired 
three  other  concerns — ^the  Worth  Brothers 
Company  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
steel  plates ;  the  Coatesville  Kolling  Mill  Com- 

Sany  allied  with  the  Worth  Brothers,  and  the 
Remington  Arms  Company  of  Delaware,  a  con- 
cern recently  organized  to  manufacture  arms 
and  ammunition  at  Eddystone,  Pa. 

The  terms  under  which  William  E.  Corey 
and  his  associates  bought  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company,  the  Remington  Arms  Company  (of 


Delaware),  the  Coatesville  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany, and  the  Worth  Brothers  Company  were 
learned  Oct  8  and  showed  that  the  stock  of 
these  concerns  cost  a  total  of  $60,500^000.  The 
Midvale  Steel  Company  was  taken  over  for 
$22,000,000,  which  represented  a  price  of  $230 
a  share  for  the  95f550  shares  owned  by  the 
Harrah  family  and  two  other  Philadelphia 
families.  The  Remington  Arms  Company 
was  purchased  for  $20,000,000,  and  the  other 
two  concerns  brought  a  total  price  of  $18,- 
500,000. 
See  also 
Midvale  Steel  Co. 

MIDVALE  STEEL  CO. 

The  final  settlement  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company  was  made  in  Phila- 
delphia, Sept  24,  and  the  staff  of  officers  of 
the  concern  was  reorganized,  with  William 
Corey,  former  head  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  as  the  new  president  He  suc- 
ceeds Charles  J.  Harrah,  who  sold  his  interests 
in  the  company  to  the  group  of  capitalists 
that  have  taken  over  the  concern.  The  pur- 
chase price  was  $18,037,500.  William  P. 
Barba,  present  general  manager  of  the  Mid- 
vale Company,  was  elected  vice-president,  suc- 
ceeding James  F.  Sullivan,  of  New  York,  who 
also  disposed  of  his  stock.  The  new  directors 
of  the  company  include  Mr.  Corey,  Percy  A. 
Rockefeller  and  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  who  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
and  the  Remington  Arms  Company. 

See  also 
MmvALE  Steel  and  Okdnancb  Co. 

MILITARY  CROSS 

The  new  British  decoration,  says  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  was  designed  by  Henry 
Farnham  Burke.  It  is  of  silver  and  is  i$f 
inches  square.  In  the  center  are  the  letters 
GJLI.,  and  on  each  arm  the  imperial  crown. 
The  ribbon  is  of  three  equal  stripes,  the  cen- 
ter dark  purple,  the  others  white.  Captains, 
commissioned  officers  or  warrant  officers  are 
eligible  for  the  decoration.  The  cross  does 
not  confer  any  individual  precedence  or  en- 
title the  holder  to  any  addition  after  his 
name  as  a  part  of  his  description  or  title. 

MILK  BOTTLES 
See 
Weights  and  measures 

MILMAK,  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  George  Bryan. 

Lieut-Gen.  Milman  died  in  London,  fa  30. 
at  the  age  of  92,  He  served  in  the  Indian 
mutiny  and  was  with  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  Fifth  Fusilliers  for  • 
many  years,  and  from  1870  to  1909  was  in 
charge  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES 
See 

United  States — Mineral  resources 

MINERS'  FEDERATION 

See 
Labor  unions— Great  Britain 

MINES  AND  MINING 
See 
Alaska — Mining  production 
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United  States 

The  metal  mines  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states  had  a  year  of  activity  in  many  ];espects 
never  before  equalled,  according  to  prelimi- 
nary statistics  of  production  reported  from 
the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  offices  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Dec  31.  A 
marked  increase  in  the  output  of  each  state 
over  the  production  of  1914  was  indicated. 

While  the  tonnage  of  ore  mined  was  gen- 
erally greater  the  large  increase  in  total  values 
was  the  result  of  higher  prices  for  the  metals. 
This  increase  in  value  of  output  over  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1914  reached  81  per 
cent  for  Montana  and  60  per  cent  for  New 
Mexico.  The  total  of  these  notable  increases 
for  the  six  states  was  estimated  at  more  than 
$115,000,000. 

In  Montana,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
mining  of  all  the  metals,  but  especially  of  lead 
and  zinc.  Even  of  silver  the  output  of  about 
1,450,000  ounces  was  a  record-breaker.  The 
output  of  gold  was  valued  at  nearly  $5,000,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent  over 

1914. 

Montana's  greatest  asset  is  copper,  the  out- 
put of  which  increased  from  233,229,640 
pounds  in  1914  to  nearly  275,000,000  pounds 
in  1915.  The  output  of  lead  increased  to  over 
14,000,000  pounds  in  1915,  an  increase  of  over 
45  per  cent,  due  largely  to  shipment  of  lead 
concentrates  and  residues  resulting  from  zinc 
smelting.  Zinc  increased  from  111,580,544 
pounds  (figured  as  spelter)  in  1914  to  i&i,- 
086,000  pounds  in  1915.  The  total  value  of  the 
five  metals  from  Montana  mines  in  1915  was 
nearly  $87,000,000. 

In  Colorado,  the  mines'  output  figures 
showed  a  yield  for  the  year  of  $22,330,000 
in  gold,  7,<^,ooo  ounces  of  silver,  66,664,000 
pounds  of  lead,  7,100,000  pounds  of  copper, 
and  100,000,000  pounds  of  zinc,  with  ai  total 
value  of  $43,100,000.  This  was  an  increase 
of  $2,447,000  in  gold,  a  decrease  of  1,716,000 
ounces  of  silver,  and  7,550,000  pounds  of  lead, 
but  an  increase  of  306,000  pounds  of  copper 
and  3,200,000  pounds  of  zinc. 

With  the  increased  average  value  of  metals 
except  silver,  the  values  show  a  decrease  of 
$1,380,000  for  silver,  an  increase  of  $300,000 
for  lead,  an  increase  of  $340,000  for  copper, 
and  in  increase  of  8,065,000  for  zinc  The 
net  increase  in  value  thus  approached  $10,- 
000,000. 

Copper  mined  during  the  year  was  valued  at 
about  $83,000,000  more  than  the  1914  total; 
.  iron  production  increased  38  per  cent,  spelter 
increased  25  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  $85,000,- 
000  in  value  and  gold  production  increased 
$7,000,000.  ^,^^^ 

Preliminary  statistics  of  the  1915  produc- 
tion, made  public  by  the  Geological  Survey 
Dec  31,  showed  Alaska  had  the  most  pros- 
perous mining  year  in  its.  history,  with  an 
output  worth'  about  $32,000^000.  That  is  al- 
most $13,000,000  more  than  the  1914  value  and 
about  $9,000,000  above  the  record  year  of 
1906,  when  the  bonanza  placers  of  Fairbanks 
and  Nome  were  yielding  their  greatest  re- 
turns. 


An  extraordinary  quantity  of  copper,  esti- 
mated at  83,850,000  pounds,  largely  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  record,  but  gold  produc- 
tion increased  more  than  $1,000,000  over  1914, 
the  value  of  the  output  being  $16,900,000. 

Since  the  first  gold  .was  mined  in  Alaska,  in 
1880,  the  total  production  of  the  precious 
metal  has  aggregated  $261,050,000. 

— Accidents 

United  States 

Rescue  parties  brought  out  alive  ten  men 
and  recovered  the  bodies  of  nine  victims  of 
the  explosion  which  entombed  126  miners  in 
the  Layland  mines  of  the  New  River  and  Po- 
cahontas Consolidated  Coal  Company,  seven 
miles  from  Quinnimont,  early  Mar  2.  Five 
bodies  were  recovered  on  the  3d;  by  the  4^1, 
27  bodies  had  been  recovered,  and  by  the 
5th,  44. 

Weakened  through  hunger  and  suffering 
from  thirst,  forty-seven  miners  were  rescued 
Mar  6.  Five  men  walked  into  the  open  short- 
ly after  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  saying  they 
had  been  waiting  the  disappearance  of  fotd 
air  which  was  in  evidence  in  the  main  entry 
snce  they  became  imprisoned. 

Later  in  the  day  the  rescue  party  went  into 
other  entries,  following  the  fan  pressure,  and 
rescued  thirty-three  more  men.  The  recovery 
of  eleven  bodies,  Mar  7,  brought  the  death  tou 
of  the  Layland  mines  to  ninety-six. 

See  also 
Accident  prevention — Mining 

Canada 

Twenty-one  men  employed  in  the  mine  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines  Ltd.,  at  South 
Wellington,  seven  miles  from  Nanaimo,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  were  drowned  by  a  rush  of 
water  Feb  9. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  Sept  9,  that  the  Attorney-General  of 
British  Columbia  had  laid  indictments  for 
manslaughter  against  Thomas  Graham  and  J. 
H.  Tonkin,  two  mining  men  prominent  in 
Canada.  They  were  charged  with  carelessness 
in  connection  with  the  disaster. 
~  A  wall  400  feet  thick  was  supposed  to 
separate  the  Reserve  from  the  old  workings 
of  the  South  Wellington  Mine,  which  had  been 
flooded  for  years.  A  blast  in  the  Reserve  broke 
the  wall  into  the  South  Wellington  Mine,  and 
nineteen  miners  were  drowned  in  the  flood 
which  poured  through  the  opening. 

It  was  found,  it  was  asserted,  that  Tonkin 
had  been  directing  operations,  basing  measure- 
ments on  copies  of  maps  of  the  old  Wellington 
workings.  The  copies  had  been  drawn  to  a 
different  scale  from  the  originals  and  the  wall 
of  400  feet,  which  was  supposed  to  exist, 
was  mined  up,  it  was  said,  as  a  result  of  the 
difference  between  the  maps. 

Japan 

An  accident  in  a  coal  mine  near  Shimonoseki 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  236  lives,  according  to  a 
despatch  received  in  Tokio,  Apr  13. 

Great  Britain 

The  official  casualty  total  of  1914  in  the 
mines  and  quarries  of  Great  Britain  is  1870 
killed   and    184,202   injured,   according  to   a 
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blue  book  issued  by  the  home  office.  The 
number  returned  as  "injured"  includes  only 
those  who  were  disabled  for  a  period  of  eight 
days  or  more.  Altogether,  there  are  employed 
in  the  mining  industry  in  Great  Britain  1,236,- 
211  persons,  of  whom  926,359  work  under- 
ground. A  gain  in  safety  in  mining  is  to  be 
noticed  over  a  long  period  of  years,  but  the 
gain  is  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 
The  death  rate,  figured  per  million  tons  of 
coal  or  minerals  raised,  was  5.81  last  year,  as 
compared  with  7.48  years  ago. 

The  year  included  one  great  disaster,  that 
at  Senghenydd,  Wales,  where  439  lives  were 
lost.  It  is  noted  that  the  disasters  from  ex- 
plosions were  nearly  all  in  South  Wales. 
There  were  no  fatalties  from  firedamp  or  coal 
dust  in  north  Wales  or  in  the  four  principal 
coal  mining  districts  of  England.  Most  of 
the  deaths  in  these  districts  were  due  to  falls 
of  roof. 

— Production  of  the  world 

The  British  Mines  and  Quarries  Report, 
Part  IV.,  issued  in  January  191 5,  gives  the  fig- 
ures of  the  world's  production  of  the  princi- 
pal metals  and  minerals  for  the  year  1912  as 
follows:  Gold,  25,131,840  fine  ounces;  silver, 
253,385,528  fine  ounces;  copper,  2,274,006,000 
pounds;  iron,  79i8i9»i75  tons;  lead  1,251,379 
tons;  zinc,  1,121,864  tons;  coal,  I,377i700,344 
tons;  petroleum  52,000,897  tons;  salt,  i9,8oi3,- 
608  tons. 

See  also 
Alaska — Mining  production 
— Timbering 

Nearly  nmety  million  cubic  feet  of  timber 
are  placed  in  the  anthracite  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania every  year,  if  an  estimate  in  the 
November  Colliery  Engineer,  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Coal  Age,  that  the  amount  of 
timber  in  anthracite  mines  is  approximately 
one  cubic  foot  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined,  is 
correct.  The  timbered  gangways  and  drifts 
cover  a  vast  extent,  exceeding  7000  miles,  and 
the  closely  timbered  shafts  with  their  miles  of 
heavy  guide  timbers  which  must  be  constantly 
replaced,  fo^m  a  large  item. 

The  cost  of  the  material  is  given  as  about 
6.5  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  round  timber  and 
20  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  sawed  timber.  At 
the  lower  figure  this  would  make  90,000,000 
cubic  feet  cost  $5,850,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  millions  of  mine  ties,  and  heavy 
white  oak  used  for  the  mine  carts.  The  use 
of  steel  limbers,  which  are  leing  adopted  on 
account  of  then  longevity  for  main  gangv/ays, 
turnouts,  pump  rooms,  and  shaft  and  slope 
bottoms,  will  add  to  the  total  cost  of  mining 
for  the  next  few  years,  but  will  effect  a  final 
saving.  Most  of  the  timber  now  used  in  the 
anthracite  mines  is  yellow  pine  from  the 
South. 

MINES  (at  sea) 

The  expression  ''floating  mines"  is  often 
misunderstood.  The  mines  are  not  put  down 
to  drift  about  quite  at  large.  The  practice  is 
to  put  them  out  with  an  automatic  mooring 
apparatus,  so  that  the  limits  of  an  area  sown 
with  mines  may  be  fairly  definitely  known  once 
the  sowing  has  been  discovered.     Of  course 


some  mines  break  loose  and  begin  drifting, 
but  this  is  not  what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 
With  the  mooring  apparatus  there  are  also  de- 
vices for  keeping  the  mine  at  a  certain  level 
below  the  surface.  They  do  not  float  in  sight 
The  depth  has  to  be  judged  to  make  the  ex- 
plosion take  place  against  the  most  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  vessel,  and  they  are  therefore  put 
deep  enough  to  miss  the  armored  belt. 

In  size  the  average  mine  is  some  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  charged  with  a  high 
explosive,  mostly  of  the  type  known  to  ex- 
perts as  picrite  explosives.  The  method  by 
which  it  is  discharged  is  not  the  force  of  the 
blow  with  which  the  ship  strikes  it.  The  most 
common  device. is  explosion  by  the  completion 
of  an  electric  circuit.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
a  circuit  is  set  up  with  a  certain  gap  in  it 
Somewhere  inside  the  mine  is  a  column  of 
mercury,  the  head  of  whch  is  at  one  end  of 
this  gap  in  the  circuit.  As  lon^  as  the  mine 
remains  upright,  or  roughly  upright,  the  mer- 
cury is  only  slightly  affected.  But  when  the 
pressure  of  an  advancing  vessel  coming  in 
contact  with  the  mine  tilts  it  over  the  mercury 
also  is  tilted  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
other  end  of  the  gap  in  the  electric  circuit,  the 
circuit  is  completed  and  the  mine  explodes. 

Certain  other  mechanical  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  make  the  mines  safe  as  long  as  the 
mine  laying  vessel  has  them  on  board.  Thus, 
for  instance,  an  extra  gap  in  the  circuit  is  pro- 
vided by  inserting  two  brass  plates  kept  apart 
by  some  substance  which  melts  in  water.  Not 
until  the  mine  has  been  for  some  time  in  the 
sea  will  this  substance  disappear,  allowing  the 
brass  plates  to  come  togedier  and  so  set  up 
the  circuit  completely  except  for  the  final  gap. 
Or  again  there  is  a  device  which  prevents  two 
brass  plates  from  coming  into  contact  until  a 
certain  pressure  of  water  has  been  exercised 
upon  a  certain  spot  In  other  words,  until  the 
mine  has  reached  the  proper  distance  below 
the  water,  circuit  is  incomplete. 

The  operation  of  "sweeping  for  mines"  is 
carried  out  by  two  ships  steaming  parallel 
with  one  another  at  some  distance  apart,  with 
a  wire  rope  between  them.  This  rope  is  sunk 
in  the  sea  at  about  the  level  to  reach  some 
distance  below  the  mines.  The  rope,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cables  of  the  mines,  has  the 
effect  of  tilting  the  latter  over  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  explosion. 

The  danger  of  the  operation  is  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  ships  engaged  upon  it  striking 
mines.  There  is  no  danger  from  the  explosion 
of  the  mines  bv  sweeping.  A  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards  from  an  exploding  mine  is  said 
to  be  almost  overcautious,  the  cushion  of  water 
quickly  takes  up  the  shock.  Very  light  draught 
vessels  are  chosen  for  the  work,  so  that  they 
have  a  good  chance  of  passing  with  impunity 
over  the  tops  of  mines  sunk  to  the  proper  levdi 
to  damage  a  ship  of  war. 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  some  de- 
vice cannot  be  invented  to  be  attached  to  the 
bow  of  a  battleship  which  would  explode  mines 
before  she  came  near  enough  to  be  damaged. 
But  the  difiiculty  is  to  get  anything  which  ' 
would  be  strong  enough  to  stand  being  pushed 
through  the  water  at  the  pace  «£  a  batUeship, 
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with  all  the  weight  of  a  battleship  behind  it 
The  use  of  some  kind  of  prong  or  trident  has 
been  suggested.  But  the  shaft  of  such  a  thing 
would  have  to  be  enormously  strong  to  stand 
the  thrust  of  forward  progress  and  the  side- 
ways pressure  when  the  ship  turned.  The 
necessary  degree  of  strength  has  never  yet 
been  attained.— iV^w  York  Sun, 

MINIMUM  WAGE 

See  also 
Women's  employment  laws 

Massachusetts 
Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  girls  employed 
in  the  department  stores  in  the  state  receive 
less  than  $6  a  week,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  in  Boston,  Mar  11.  The  commis- 
sion's investigation,  which  covers  stores  em- 
ploying about  6000  girls,  showed  also  that 
another  third  of  these  employees  received 
from  $6  to  $8  a  week,  and  that  the  remainder, 
who  received  more  than  $8,  were  mostly  en- 
gaged in  office  work.  Fifty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  employed  by  the  five-and-ten-cent 
store  receive  less  than  $S  a  week,  according 
to  the  commission. 


Women  employes  of  laundries  who  have 
worked  a  year  or  more  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  $8  a  week  after  Sept  i,  1915,  according 
to  a  decree  issued  in  Boston,  July  14,  by  the 
State  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  For  be- 
ginners of  ordinary  ability  $6  was  fixed  as 
the  minimum  pay  with  an  increase  of  fifty 
cents  every  three  months  during  the  first  year. 
An  inquiry  by  the  laundry  wage  board  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  indicated  that  $8.77 
should  be  considered  the  amount  required  to 
supply  the  cost  of  living  of  a  self-supporting 
laundry  woman,  but  the  report  explained  that 
the  minimum  was  fixed  at  75  cents  less  than 
that  sum,  in  consideration  of  business  depres- 
sion as  outlined  by  the  employes.  The  inquiry 
also  showed,  according  to  the  report,  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  female  laundry  em- 
ployes in  the  State  earned  less  than  $6  a  week. 

A  minimum  weekly  wage  of  $8.50  for  wo- 
men over  18  years  of  age  employed  m  depart- 
ment and  other  retail  stores  was  recommended 
in  the  report  of  a  special  board  to  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Commission  Aug  5.  Employes 
within  this  classification  shall  have  had  one 
year's  experience,  while  inexperienced  female 
workers  over  18  years  shall  receive  not  less 
than  $7  weekly,  according  to  the  board's  find- 
ing. Minors  between  17  and  18  years  are  to 
b«  paid  a  minimum  of  $6,  and  those  under  17 
years  not  less  than  $5.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
board  these  rates  are  probably  somewhat  below 
the  necessary  cost  of  living,  but  business  con- 
ditions at  present  are  said  not  to  warrant  a 
higher  scalet 

The  board  was  composed  of  three  represen- 
tatives of  the  public,  six  representatives  of 
retail  establishments,  and  six  employes. 

The  wages  of  women  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  over  who  have  been  employed  for  at  least 
one  year  in  department  stores  in  Massachu- 
setts must  be  not  less  than  $8.50  a  week,  be- 
giiintng  Jan   i,   1916,  according  to  a  decree 


announced  Sept  15  by  the  minimum  wage  com- 
mission of  Massachusetts.  Learners  who  have 
reached  eighteen  years  shall  receive  not  less 
than  $7  a  week,  and  the  minimum  wage  for 
girls  of  seventeen  shall  be  $6  a  week,  while 
for    younger    employes    the    minimum    shall 

be  $5. 

Michigan 

A  bill  providing  for  minimum  wage  for 
women  has  been  killed  in  committee. 

New  York 

At  the  hearing  of  the  New  York  State  Fac- 
tory Investigation  Committee,  held  in  New 
York  City  Ja  7,  representatives  of  New  York's 
large  department  stores  opposed  the  proposed 
minimum  wage  law  for  women  and  children. 
Economists,  statisticians  and  social  workers 
favored  such  legislation  (Ja  8).  The  hearings 
closed  on  the  9th,  Rome  G.  Brown,  opposing 
the  proposed  Minimum  Wage  Board  because 
of  the  methods  it  would  employ,  and  Helen 
Marot  in  the  belief  that  legislation  is  no 
remedy. 

Ten  thousand  women  and  girls  who  work 
in  stores  in  N.  Y.  State  receive  less  than  $5.50 
per  week,  and  more  than  20,000,  or  54  per  cent, 
of  all  the  women  and  girls  employed  in  New 
York  stores,  receive  less  than  $7-50,  according 
to  the  final  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  Feb  15.  The  commission, 
of  which  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  was 
Chairmaxi,  Assemblyman  Albert  E.  iJmith, 
Vice-Chairman,  and  Abram  I.  Elkus,  Chief 
Counsel,  recommended  ihe  enactment  of  a  law 
creating  a  Wage  Commission  to  determine  the 
necessary  living  wage  for  women  and  minors. 
A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced.  The 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Wage  Commission  to  fix  living  wages  for 
women  and  minors  was  also  recommended. 

"In  shirt  and  paper-box  factories,"  the  report 
read,  "more  than  half  of  the  women  workers 
receive  less  than  $7  a  week  and  one-fourth  re- 
ceive less  than  $5." 

The  proposcJd  Wage  Commission  would 
consist  of  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  $10 
for  each  day's  service.  It  was  recommended 
that  it  should  establish  Wage  Boards  composed 
of  representatives  of  employers,  employes,  and 
the  public  for  an  industry  in  which  it  had  rea- 
son to  believe  women  and  minors  were  receiv- 
ing less  than  a  living  wage,  and,  after  holding 
public  hearings  on  its  own  account,  should  de- 
termine the  correct  wage  and  recommend  its 
adoption. 

Hugh  Frayne,  general  organizer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  Feb  25,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  minimum  wage  commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  its  affiliated 
bodies  were  opposed  to  any  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  wage  for  women,  because 
they  could  not  put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  favoring  any  sort  of  wage  regulation  by 
law.  Union  labor  believed,  he  said,  that  a 
minimum  wage  established  by  law  was  apt  to 
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become  the  maximum  wa^e.  The  standpoint 
of  union  labor,  was  that  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards should  be  fixed  by  the  unions.  In  that 
way  the  maximum  would  not  be  lowered  and 
there  would  be  permanent  benefits  accruing  to 
workers. 

Oregon 

The  report  of  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
Minimum  Wage  law  of  Oregon,  conducted  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer,  chief  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  assisted  by  Bertha  von  der 
Nienburg,  was  published  in  August 

The  Oregon  Commission  made  one  set  of 
determinations  for  Portland  and  another  for 
all  other  places;  therefore  the  Obenauer  re- 
port covers  Portland,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  200,000,  and  Salem,  with  approxi- 
mately 14,000.  Under  the  law  all  girls  under 
eighteen  and  inexperienced  adult  women  must 
receive  $8.25,  save  in  Portland,  where  they 
must  be  paid  at  the  minimum  rate  of  $9.25  per 
week.  An  "experienced"  woman  is  one  who 
has  served  a  year  or  more  in  an  occupation. 

The  data  secured  was  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  records  of  forty  d^artment, 
dry  goods,  five  and  ten-cent,  specialty  and 
neighborhood  stores  for  March  and  April, 
1913,  and  1914.  During  this  selected  period 
these  stores  employed:  before  the  laws  went 
into  effect,  1930  women  and  girls;  974  men. 
Later  they  employed  1642  women  and  girls, 
and  902  men.  In  addition,  443  women  were 
visited  personally. 

Miss  Obenauer  says  that  the  number  of 
women  affected  in  Oregon  was  too  small  and 
tlie  time  for  adjustments  was  too  short  to  per- 
mit of  showing  more  than  tendencies. 

The  number  of  girls  under  eighteen  years  o' 
age  has  increased,  especially  in  the  errantf 
bundle-wrapper,  and  cashier  occupations,  bi 
not  in  the  more  skilled  work  of  selling,  sewin 
or  of  the  office.  These  first  named  occupations 
tend  to  become  a  sphere  for  minors  to  ttie  ex- 
clusion of  adult  women  with  or  without  ex- 
perience, a  result,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
minimum-wage  determinations.  The  wage 
determinations  have  not  put  men  in  positions 
vacated  by  women.  The  causes  operating  to 
decrease  the  number  of  women  also  operated 
to  decrease  the  number  of  men,  though  to  a 
less  degree,  as  the  non-selling  male  force  is 
not  as  adjustable  as  the  non-selling  female 
force. 

The  average  rates  of  pay  of  girls  under 
eighteen  and  of  experienced  adults  have  in- 
creased. That  of  inexperienced  adults  de- 
oreased  very  slightly.  While  formerly  26  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  under  eighteen  receive  a 
rate  of  less  than  $6  a  week,  after  the  deter- 
minations less  than  i  per  cent  were  paid  below 
this  rate. 

Among  the  experienced  women  not  only  the 
proportion  getting  $9.25  (the  legal  minimum), 
but  also  the  proportion  getting  over  $9.25  has 
increased.  The  proportion  of  the  force  receiv- 
ing over  $12  has  also  increased,  although  the 
actual  number  has  decreased.  Some  experi- 
enced women  were  receiving  rates  below  the 
minimum  to  which  the  determinations  entitled 
them. 


All  the  changes  arising  from  decreased  busi- 
ness, reorganization  of  departments,  and  in- 
creased rate*  of  pay  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  sale-labor  cost,  and  also  in  the  total 
labor  cost  of  3  mills  per  dollar  of  sales.  This 
mcreased  cost  was  not  distributed  equally 
among  stores  nor  among  departments  in  the 
same  store.  The  changes  in  female  labor  cost 
varied  from  an  8-miIl  increase  per  dollar  of 
sales  in  Portland  neighborhood  stores  to  a  1.2- 
cent  decrease  in  Salem  stores. 

Washington 
The  minimum  wage  for  women,  boys  and 
girls  went  into  effect  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton Feb  20.  The  schedule  is  ten  dollars  a  week 
for  women  and  girls  employed  in  offices  at  any 
kind  of  clerical  work,  S8  per  week  for  office 
boys  and  girls  more  than  16  years  old  but 
under  18,  and  $6  for  both  sexes  under  j6. 

''MINNEHAHA"  (liner) 
See 
"Holt,  Frank" 

MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 
See 

Fine  arts-^Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts 

MINNESOTA 

'See 

Education — Minnesota 
Prohibition — Minnesota 
Woman  suffrage — Minnesota 

MISCEGENATION. 

Tlic  House  (^aii)  passed  the  Qark  biU 
prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  white  peo- 
sons  and  negros  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
The  bill  provides  for  a  fine  of  from  $1,000  to 
iSsooo  or  imprisonment  of  from  i  to  s  years. 
The  vote  was  228  to  60. 

MISSIONARY  WORK 

Nine  of  the  ten  big  missionary  societies, 
representing  fully  7,000,000  churdh  workers, 
made  public,  Apr  18,  financial  reports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  April  i.  The  Presbyterian 
Foreign  Board  withheld  its  report,  but  in  ex- 
planation said  that  contributions  were  coming 
m  from  the  Pacific  coast  states.  The  finances 
of  most  of  the  societies  are  in  good  shape. 

The  statistics  comoiled  in  connection  with 
the  financial  reports  show  that  the  American 
people,  through  their  churches,  contribute  $55,- 
000,000  a  year  to  home  missions  and  $18,000,000 
to  foreign  missions,  in  both  amounts  surpass- 
ing England  and  Scotland  together,  the  two 
large  missionary  -  supporting  countries  for 
Protestants,  and  France,  the  missionary-sup- 
porting country  for  Catholics.  It  cost  last  year 
to  maintain  all  churches  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing these  mission  funds,  $410,000,000,  and  in 
this  amount  America  leads  all  other  countries. 
Foreign  mission  gifts  have  doubled  in  most 
religious  bodies  in  America  during  the  last 
decade. 

The  most  notable  record  was  made  by  the 
missionary  societies  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
which  began  the  year  $276,000  in  debt,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  seven  years.  Every  dollar  of 
this  debt  was  paid  oft,  and  one  of  the  home 
missionary  societies  ended  the  fiscal  year  with 
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a  balance  of  $1500.  The  foreign  missions  fell 
behind  $33,000,  and  the  women's  branch  $10,000^ 
but  a  committee,  with  F.  W.  Aver,  the  Phila- 
delphia advertising  man,  at  its  nead,  has  been 
appointed  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  off  these 
deficits  before  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion in  Los  Angeles  on  May  19. 

The  figures  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Board 
tell  a  different  story.  The  board,  which  handles 
about  $1,800,000  yearly,  fell  behind  a  year  ago 
$138^000,  the  first  deficit  in  a  number  of  years. 
During  the  first  six  months,  $46,000  was  paid 
off  bv  a  self-denial  campaign,  but  when  the 
board's  books  were  closed  for  the  fiscal  year 
a  slump  of  $258,000  was  shown. 

The  enormous  growth  of  work  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  the  Presbyterian 
boards. 

The  home  board  of  the  Congregational 
Church  ended  its  work  without  debt,  and  the 
Presbyterian  and  Baptist  societies  in  the  South 
made  favorable  reports,  most  of  them  without 
debt.  The  Episcopal  Society,  which  has  head- 
quarters in  this  city,  has  started  an  emergency 
campaign  in  the  hope  of  raising  $400,000,  but 
the  indications  are  that  it  will  fall  behind 
$100,000  for  the  year,  despite  such  efforts. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  present  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, a  Vardaman  protege,  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor, Aug  5,  over  five  opponents  by  about 
5000  votes.  With  Bilbo,  who  succeeded  Gov. 
Earl  Brewer,  went  in  his  entire  ticket  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Lee  M.  Russell;  State 
Auditor,  R,  E.  Wilson;  State  Treasurer,  Dr. 
T.  P.  Taylor;  Insurance  Commissioner,  T.  M. 
Henry,  and  Clerk  Supreme  Court,  George  C 

Secretary  of  State  Joseph  W.  Power; 
Attorney-General,  Ross  A.  Collins;  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  W.  H.  Smith. 


The  election  in  Mississippi  Nov  2  was  mere- 
ly a  ratification  of  the  nominations  made  by 
tlie  Democratic  voters  at  the  State  primaries 
held  in  Aug.,  inasmuch  as  no  other  party  had 
candidates  in  the  field.  A  full  set  of  State, 
county,  and  district  officers  were  elected,  as 
well  as  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.     No   Congressmen   were  elected. 

See  also 
Fraternities 

MISSOURI 

See 
Advertising — Missouri 
Drainage  laws — Missouri 
Prisons 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS  &  TEXAS  RAILWAY 

An  attachment  suit  was  begun  June  4  in 
the  New  York  State  Courts  against  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Company  by 
John  Davies,  a  Broadway  broker  holding  $10,- 
000  of  the  railway  company's  two-year  notes, 
which  were  due  May  i.  The  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  had  outsanding  about  $19,000,000 
of  the  two-year  notes.  A  campaign  was 
started  early  in  the  year  to  get  an  extension 
of  one  year,  and  the  extension  plan  became 
operative  shortly  before.     May  i,  more  than 


90  per  cent  of  the  holders  having  deposited 
their  notes.  The  May  i  interest  on  the  notes 
deposited  was  paid,  but  no  provision  was 
made  for  non-depositors.  Mr.  Davies,  through 
his  attorneys,  alleged  that  neither  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  of  his  ten  notes  had  been 
paid.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Donnelly  grant- 
ed him  a  $10,000  writ  of  attachment  against 
the  property  of  the  railway  company  held  in 
New  York  State. 

MISSOURI    PACIFIC-IRON    MOUNTAIN 
SYSTEM 

Two  important  changes  were  made  in  St. 
Louis,  Mar  9,  in  the  directorate  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system.  They 
were  the  election  of  B.  F.  Bush,  president  of 
the  system,  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  rail- 
ways, and  the  retirement  of  £.  T.  Jeffery,  of 
New  York,  a  long-time  associate  of  George 
J.  Gould,  from  the  directorate  of  the  two 
roads.  The  new  directors  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  were  Edward  A.  Faust,  William  H. 
Lee  and  £.  J.  Pearson,  of  St.  Louis ;  Nicholas 

F.  Brady,  Newcomb  Carlton,  A.  J.  HemphilL 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  W.  H.  Williams,  ot 
New  York.  The  old  directors  re-elected  were 
Benjamin  F.  Bush,  Edgar  L.  Marston,  Edwin 

G.  Merrill,  Finley  jf.  Shepard  and  R.  Lancaster 
Williams. 

The  old  directors  who  were  not  on  the  new 
board  were  George  J.  Gould,  Edwin  Gould, 
Kingdon  Gould,  James  Speyer,  £.  O.  Adams, 
J.  G.  Metcalfe,  E.  T.  Jeffery  and  S.  F.  Pryor. 

The  new  directors  of  the  St  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  were  Nicholas  F.  Brady, 
Newcombe  Carlton,  A.  J.  Hemphill,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  W.  H.  Williams  and  Festus  J. 
Wade,  the  latter  of  St  Louis.  The  directors 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  re-elected  were  Benja- 
min F.  Bush,  Edgar  L.  Marston,  Edwin  G. 
McrrUl,  Finley  J.  Shepard,  Alfred  >yiggin, 
and  also  E.  C  Simmons,  of  St  Louis,  and 
C  A.  Pratt,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  old 
directors  of  the  Iron  Mountain  who  were 
eliminated  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
board  were  George  J.  Gould,  James  Speyer. 
E.  T.  Jeffery,  Jacob  G.  Metcalfe,  Jay  Gould 
and  S.  F.  Pryor. 

MITCHELL,  James  Tyndal 

James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  from  1903 
to  1909,  and  since  that  time  prothonotary  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July 
4.    He  was  bom  in  1834. 

MIZtlER,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  Rntgeras. 

The  retired  Civil  War  veteran  and  Indian 
fighter  died  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Ja  5  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age. 

MOHUN,  Richard  Dorsey 

Richard  Dorsey  Mohun,  an  American  con- 
nected with  the  exploration,  development  and 
administration  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  died 
July  13,  aged  51. 

MOLINEUX,  Gen.  Edwrad  Lewis 

General  Edward  Lewis  Molineux,  father 
of  Roland  B.  Molineux,  died  June  10,  in  New 
York  aty.   He  was  born  in  1833. 
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MONA  LISA 

See 
Opera — Mona  Lisa 

MONEY  ORDERS 

See 
Postal  money  orders 

MONGOLIA 

^Travel  and  discovery 

Representatives  of  Russia,  China,  and  Mon- 
golia, who  had  been  in  conference  at  Kiakhta, 
Siberia,  for  nearly  a  year,  concluded  a  treaty 
June  6  which  will  determine  the  status  of 
Mongolia.  During  the  Chinese  revolution  of 
1912  Mongolia  declared  its  independence  of 
China  and  was  recognized  immediately  by 
Russia  as  an  autonomous  state.  Japan  there- 
upon extended  her  sphere  of  influence  over 
Inner  Mongolia. 

The  new  convention,  signed  June  7,  provid- 
ed for  a  joint  guarantee  by  China  and  Russia 
of  Mongolian  autonomy,  conditioned  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  C'lina  and  Rus- 
sia to  be  consulted  in  questions  affecting  the 
external  relations  of  Mongolia.  A  Chinese 
representative,  with  his  staff,  is  to  remain  in 
Urga,  capital  of  Outer  Mongolia,  and  is  to 
have  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a  Chinese 
guard  of  ample  proportions  to  protect  his 
mission.  The  "Living  Buddha"  is  recognized 
as  the  head  of  the  Outer  Mongolian  govern- 
ment, corresponding  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  to  the  "Grand  I^una"  of  Thibet 
The  treaty  does  not  in  any  way  affect  East- 
ern Mongolia,  which  is  to  remain  under  Jap- 
anese jurisdiction,  as  confirmed  in  the  treaties 
recently  signed  at  Peking. 

Marco  Polo's  city  of  Etzina,  where  in  ancient 
times  travelers  bound  for  the  old  Mongolian 
capital  of  Karakoram  used  to  obtain  food  for 
the  forty-day  trip  across  the  desert,  has  been 
discovered  and  examined  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein, 
whose  account  of  explorations  in  Central  Asia 
was  received  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Soci- 
ety Apr  23. 

Sir  Aurel  began  his  trip  in  April  of  1914, 
and  his  report  is  dated  Nov  22  from  Turfan  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Tianshan  Mountains. 
His  party  started  from  Tunhuang  and  followed 
for  250  miles  an  ancient  wall,  which  he  had 
previously  discovered.  The  wodl,  with  its 
watch  towers,  forts  and  military  stations,  was 
built  across  what  must  have  been  even  in 
ancient  times  a  sterile  desert.  Its  construc- 
tion was  remarkbly  well  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate, being  made  of  fascines  of  reeds  or 
brushwood,  with  layers  of  clay  or  gravel  in 
between,  the  only  material  to  withstand  the 
relentless  erosion  of  the  winds.  Here  the 
Chinese  soldiers  kept  guard  during  the  first 
centuries  before  and  after  Christ.  The  works 
show  a  high  degree  of  engineering  skill.  In 
ancient  times,  this  country  was  irrigated,  as 
the  remains  of  ditches  proved.  Many  house- 
hold implements  were  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  forts.  Khara-Khoto,  Marco  Polo's  city 
of  Etzina,  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  relics, 
such  as  Buddhist  manuscripts,  prints,  stucco 
reliefs  and  fresco,  coins  and  ornaments.  The 
town  is  now  largely  in  ruins. 


MONROE,  Sir  Charles 

See 

European  war  —  Tvrkish  operations  — 
Dardanelles 

MONROE  DOCTRINE 

His  interpretation  of  the  scope  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  outlined  by  ex-President 
Taft  Feb  16  in  an  address  to  the  New  Haven 
Economic  Club.  He  said  that  in  case  an  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  German  colony  was  founded 
in  South  America  and  insisted  on  joining  the 
mother  country  in  Europe,  the  United  States 
would  interfere,  but  he  believed  that  no  such 
colony  would  care  to  acquire  European  gov- 
ernment. He  stated  that  our  intervention  in 
Mexico  was  not  an  application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  but  an  effort  to  abate  a  neighbor's 
nuisance.  He  admitted  that  the  United  States 
could  not  protest  if  Germany  attacks  Canada 
during  the  present  war,  but  said  that  his 
c6untxy  would  have  a  right  to  order  Germany 
out  of  Canada  after  the  war  closed  in  case 
Germany  refused  to  move. 

MONTAGU,  Rear-Admiral  the  Honorable 
Victor  Alexander. 
Rear-Admiral  Montagu  died  inLondon.  Ja 
^i,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  served  with  the  fleet 
m  the  war  with  Russia  in  1855,  in  the  China 
war  of  1857,  and  with  the  Naval  Brigade  in 
the  Indian  mutiny  of  1858.  He  was  retired  in 
1886. 

MONTANA 
See 

Workmen's  compensation — Montana 
Prohibition — Montana 

MONTE  CARLO 

The  annual  report  of  the  corporation  which 
owns  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  published  Feb 
2  shows  a  shrinkage  of  more  than  10,000,000 
francs  ($2,000,000},  or  50  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  receipts  for  1913.  The  Casino, 
closed  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  has  been 
reopened.  The  opera,  which  begins  in  March 
with  Caruso  as  uie  great  attraction,  was  ex- 
pected to  put  life  into  the  season. 

MONTENEGRO 

An  appeal  to  the  American  Red  Cross  from 
the  Montenegrin  government  for  aid  in  fight- 
ing the  typhus  epidemic  was  received,  Apr  6, 
through  the  State  Department. 
See  also 
Albania 
European  war — Montenegro 

MOON 

The  moon  was  not  full  at  anv  time  in  Feb 
due  to  the  fact  that  full  moons  follow  one  an- 
other at  intervals  of  approximately,  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  days.  The  last  time  a  month 
passed  without  a  full  moon — in  America — ^was 
m  1847.  In  1885  Europe  had  no  full  moon  dur- 
ing Feb,  but  the  full  moon  was  visible  before 
midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  this 
country  because  of  five  hours'  difference  in 
time. 


Prof.  William  H.  Pickering,  in  Popular 
Astronomy  for  M^rch  ("Meteorology  of  the 
Moon")  says  he  believes  a  certain  amotmt  of 
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air  and  water  is  present  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face, and,  in  consequence,  wind,  fog,  doud 
and  snow.  In  studying  the  white  spots  on  the 
mountain  known  as  Pico,  he  noted  that  they 
occurred  mainly  on  the  ridges,  not  in  the 
ravines,  and  inferred  that  cracks  exist  along 
the  crestlines  of  the  ridges  from  which  rises 
vs^or,  immediately  redeposited  as  snow.  In 
studying  these  spots  day  by  day.  Prof.  Picker- 
ing came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  changes 
in  them  were  due  to  snowstorms  and  the 
melting  of  snow.  The  spots  apparently  in- 
crease or  diminish  according  to  the  time  of 
day.  He  has  also  found  in  certain  places 
what  he  thinks  are  hot  springs. 

MOORE,  Bp.  David  H. 

Bp.  David  H.  Moore  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  died  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  Nov  23» 
at  the  age  of  78  years. 

MOORE,  Edward  Bruce 

Edward  Bruce  Moore,  former  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  died.  Sept  6,  at  the 
age  of  63. 

MORATORIA 

See 
Bolivia — Moratoriu  m 
France— Moratorium 
United  States — Court  decision 

MORGAN,  J.  P. 

See 
Fine  arts — Morgan  collection 
"Holt,  Frank" 
Washington,  Martha 

MORGAN,  J.  P.,  &  CO. 

Announcement  was  made  Oct  4  that  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  had  become  the  commercial 
agents  for  the  French  Government  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  second  commer- 
cial agency  for  the  Allies  which  the  Morgan 
firm  had  secured  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  first  being  from  England. 

MORIARTT,  Right  Hon.  John  Francis 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Francis  Moriarty, 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  for  Ireland  since  I9i4f 
died  in  London  May  2. 

MORLAND,  George 

At  a  sale  June  12  of  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey's  pictures,  George  Morland's  "The 
Stage  Door,"  which  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  bought 
at  the  Huth  sale  for  $3727,  fetched  $0825. 

MOROCCO 

It  was  reported  from  Morocco  June  7th 
that  a  Spanish  expeditionary  force  had  taken 
two  positions  occupied  by  Moorish  rebels  near 
Moulouya,  in  the  Spanish  zone,  and  was  con- 
tinuing to  push  ahead. 


Reports  from  Morocco,  July  10,  indicate 
that  Casablanca  is  building  with  the  pace  of 
a  mushroom  town  of  the  West.  In  two  years 
it  has  become  a  modern  model  town,  with 
sewers,  water,  gas,  electric  light,  new  quays, 
whar^'es  and  piers;  the  German  prisoners-of- 
war  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  pave- 
ments. The  town  as  now  laid  out  would 
easily  accommodate  200,000  inhabitants  in  ad* 
dition  to  its  regular  population  of  8o,ono. 


Rabat,  Kenitra,  Marrakech,  as  well  as  Casa- 
blanca, are  developing  according  to  plans  pre- 
viously prepared  in  France,  and  with  the  same 
method,  although  with  less  activity.  While 
Casablanca  is  the  metropolis  of  Morocco, 
Rabat  has  the  honor  of  being  the  capital,  tem- 
porarily at  least  The  new  provisional  gov- 
ernment buildings  are  completed  and  new 
streets  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
on  the  hill  beside  the  Arab  town. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  European  war 
thirty-three  miles  of  railroad  have  been  added 
to  the  line  that,  by  the  way  of  Marrakech  and 
Rabat  will  ultimatelv  unite  Casablanca  and 
Fez.  It  was  supposed  that  the  construction  of 
this  line  would  require  five  or  six  years ;  it  will 
have  been  completed  in  less  than  two,  and 
when  the  line  from  Oujda  to  Taza  has  been 
prolonged  to  Fez,  the  French  will  have  un- 
mterrupted  communication  by  rail  from  their 
Algerian  possessions,  across  Morocco,  to  Uie 
Atlantic.  These  lines  are  narrow  gauge  mili- 
tary roads,  easily  convertible  later,  as  circum- 
stances may  justify,  into  commercial  lines. 

In  addition  to  die  railway  lines,  fine  high 
roads  have  been  built  all  along  the  coast  from 
Casablanca  to  Kenitra,  a  comparatively  new 
port,  which  by  reason  of  its  accessibility  to 
Fez  and  the  rich  surrounding  region  is  bound 
to  have  an  important  development.  Another 
road  on  which  German  prisoners-of-war  are 
working,  from  Casablanca  to  Mazaghan,  will 
be  completed  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in, 
as  well  as  the  branch  road  to  Mechia  ben 
Abou,  making  serviceable  routes  along  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  of  fertile  productive 
country  that  were  heretofore  impassible  in  the 
rainy  season. 

"MORRIS  PLAN"  BANKS 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  igis,  six- 
teen Morris  Plan  banks  in  operation  in  •  the 
United  States.  ^  These  banks  are  designed  to 
serve  the  salaried  man  and  the  wage-earner 
who  has  no  connection  with  other  banks,  and 
to  aid  such  men  by  small  loans  in  emergencies. 
A  man  of  good  character  who  is  earning  a  liv- 
ing may  borrow  $100  upon  his  note,  endorsed 
by  two  men  of  good  character  and  of  the  same 
station  in  life.  He  pays  interest  at  the  legal 
rate,  and  is  required  to  make  a  weekly  pay- 
ment of  $2  for  fifty  weeks.  His  debt  having 
been  discharged,  he  may  continue  his  weekly 
payments  and  thus  acquire  interest-bearing 
certificates  upon  which  he  can  borrow  in  the 
future  without  endorsers.  The  original  Mor- 
ris bank  was  established  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
fourteen  years  tigo  by  Arthur  J.  Morris,  after 
a  study  of  industrial  banking  here  and 
abroad.  The  success  of  the  Norfolk  bank  led 
to  the  founding  of  similar  banks  in  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia.  St. 
Louis,  Denver,  and  other  cities.  The  Fidelity 
Corporation  was  organized  to  meet  the  need  of 
a  central  company,  and  in  June,  19 14.  the  In- 
dustrial Finance  Corporation  was  founded, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $7,000,000  and 
a  subscribed  capital  of  $1,500,000.  It  took 
over  the  assets,  rights  to  the  Morris  Plan,  etc., 
of  the  Fidelity  Corporation.  Up  to  October 
.31.  1914,  the  fifteen  banks  in  this  country  had 
loaned  $6,100,000  to  49,500  borrowers,  an  aver- 
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age  of  about  $123.  The  eight  companies  whose 
reports  were  available  showed  a  loss  due  to 
bad  credit  (on  loans  of  $3,200^000)  of  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  The  net 
profits  of  the  banks  in  1914  were  7.8  per  cent 
upon  their  capital.  Bank  number  sixteen  was 
established  in  New  York  Gty  on  Dec.  31,  1914. 

The  Morris  Plan  G).  of  New  York,  which 
lends  to  the  deserving  on  their  salaries  at  a 
moderate  interest  rate,  in  a  statement  of  its  ac- 
tivities from  Dec  31,  1914,  to  Aug  31,  1915, 
issued,  Sept  8,  shows  that  it  loaned  a  total  of 
$446,480  to  3824  borrowers  in  that  time.  There 
were  159  women  among  the  borrowers.  The 
average  weekly  income  of  all  borrowers  was 
$25.  Of  the  total  of  borrowers,  tt*^*^  were 
married  and  the  number  of  children  supported 
by  them  was  5&10.  Amonsr  them  were  491 
real  estate  owners.  The  largest  number  of 
borrowers  in  a  single  class  of  occupation  was 
4.15.  listed  as  proprietors  and  partners.  There 
were  397  post  office  employees  and  190  other 
employees  of  the  United  States  government 
There  were  332  city  department  and  court 
employees,  304  firemen  and  201  policemen. 
The  most  frequent  reason  for  borrowing  was 
to  pay  miscellaneous  debts,  with  9^  applica^ 
tions  granted.  The  next  was  for  illn^s  and 
births,  for  which  causes  713  borrowers  sought 
help.  The  next  most  frequent  reason  given 
for  borrowing  was  business  expansion,  the 
applicants  on  this  score  numbering  co6.  To 
repay  loan  sharks,  213  borrowed  and  123  bor- 
rowed to  take  up  pawns  and  chattels.  Other 
common  reasons  for  borrowing  were  to  help 
relatives,  vacations,  to  begin  business,  house- 
hold expenses.  Weddings  and  beginning  house- 
keeping and  purchase  of  homes  figured  little. 
The  number  of  persons  identified  with  The 
Morris  Plan,  as  officers  or  directors  of  the 
national  company  or  load  companies,  was 
463.  Eleven  companies  had  been  organized  by 
the  G>rporation  smce  June,  1914,  and  the  twen- 
ty-five operating  to  date  had  loaned  over 
$10,000,000  to  more  than  83*000  borrowers  in 
sums  averaging  less  than  $125. 

MOSQUITOS 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Mosquito  Extermination  Association  op- 
enied  at  Atlantic  City,  Feb  17.  Dr,  Jacob  G. 
Lipman  of  the  New  J[ersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  an  address,  said  the  extermination  of 
mosquitos  would  increase  New  Jersey  farm 
values  about  $200,000,000,  and  that  the  marsh 
land,  if  reclaimed  and  developed  as  in  Holland, 
would  be  worth  $1,000  an  acre. 

"The  ditch  system  of  meadow  drainage  of 
the  late  Prof.  John  B.  Smith,"  said  James  E. 
Brooks,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Essex 
County  Commission,  "has  proved  ineflFective 
in  some  cases.  Much  has  been  done,  however, 
by  the  inclosure  of  meadows  with  dikes  and 
draining  them  through  tide  gates.  Within  a 
year  it  may  be  possible  to  drain  all  the  mea- 
dows in  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Union 
Counties." 

MOTHERS'  PENSIONS 

Pensions  for  mothers  came  up  for  consid- 
eration in  eighteen  States.  In  eight — Kansas, 
Montana,    Nevada,     New    Hampshire,    New 


York,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming — 
legislation  for  this  purpose  was  enacted  for 
the  first  time.  In  Texas  and  West  Virginia 
the  measures  were  killed.  In  the  rest  the 
present  laws  were  amended  or  amplified. 

The  Kansas  statute  fixed  the  maximum 
grant  to  needy  mothers  at  $25  a  month  to  be 
paid  at  the  discretion  of  county  commissions. 
The  New  Hamnshire  law  limited  payment  to 
$10  a  month  for  a  dependent  mother  having 
one  child  unde"  16  years  and  $5  for  each  ad- 
ditional child.  The  Legislature  appropriated 
$16,000  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  law's 
operation. 

The  New  York  statute  applies  to  widows 
with  a  child  or  children  under  16,  who  will 
be  allowed  approximately  the  same  amount  as 
it  would  cost,  the  State  to  support  them.  The 
Montana  law  applies  to  mothers  with  children 
under  14  and  whose  husbands  are  confined 
to  a  State  institution  or  are  physically  incom- 
petent; the  Nevada  law  to  widows  only.  In 
Oklahoma  both  widows  and  mothers  whose 
husbands  are  insane  or  prisoners  are  eligible 
to  the  benefits  of  the  law,  the  compensation 
being  $10  a  month  for  one  child  under  14  and 
$5  a  month  for  each  additional.  The  Wyo- 
ming taw  is  similar.  The  law  in  Tennessee 
applies  in  counties  of  50,000  population  or 
more  and  having  juvenile  courts.  The  act 
was  not  made  mandatory.  Sixteen  is  the 
age  limit  and  $10  and  $.«;  the  compensation. 
Washington  passed  a  bill  making  her  mothers' 
pension  provisions  somewhat  less  liberal. 

New  York 

The  New  York  Senate,  Mar  11,  passed  a  bill 
to  provide  pensions  for  widowed  mothers.  The 
measure  calls  for  the  establishment  of  boards 
of  child  welfare  in  each  county  of  the  state, 
but  their  creation  is  permissive.  The  object 
is  to  prevent  children  from  being  separated 
from  their  mothers  by  being  sent  to  asvlums. 
By  a  vote  of  129  to  8  the  Assembly,  Mar  24, 
passed  the  bill. 

Gov.  Whitman  signed  the  McCue  Widowed 
Mothers'  Pension  bill  Apr  7. 

The  Board  of  Child  Welfare  which  is  to  ad- 
minister the  new  McCue  Widowed  Mothers' 
Pension  Law  on  Oct  6  issued  its  re^rt  which 
asked  that  $483,000  for  relief  and  $36,000  for 
expenses  be  placed  on  the  city  budget.  Appli- 
cations were  received  from  3166  motiiers  who 
were  estimated  to  have  9204  diildren.  While 
the  Commissioners  serve  without  pay,  the  $36,- 
000  was  to  cover  office  expenses,  the  sala- 
ries of  a  secretary,  stenographers,  clerks  and 
other  employes. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PATENTS  CO. 

Declared  to  be  a  monopolistic  combination 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Motion 
Picture  Patents  Company,  the  General  Film 
Company  and  their  subsidiaries — comprising 
what  was  known  as  the  "Moving  Picture 
Trust" — ^were  ordered  to  dissolve,  Oct  i,  by 
Judge  Oliver  B.  Dickinson,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Philadelphia. 

According  to  the  Government  allegations, 
the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  was 
made  the  holding  concern  of  nearly  all  the 
patents  that  have  been  issued.    A  list  of  thea- 
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tres  and  moving  picture  places  was  prepared, 
and  no  film  exoiange,  it  was  alleged,  was  al- 
lowed to  distribute  films  to  any  exhibitor  ex- 
cept those  named  on  the  list. 

Uniform  prices  and  rules  were  made,  it  was 
further  alleged,  and  if  the  film  exchange  did 
not  observe  oraers  their  supply  was  cut  off. 

The  concerns  named  in  the  Government's 
suit  were,  besides  those  named,  the  Biograph 
Company,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Essanay 
Film  Manufacturing  Company,  Kalem  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  George  Kleine,  Lubin  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Melies  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pathe  Freres,  Selig  Polyscope  Company, 
Frank  L.  Dyer,  Henry  N.  Marvin,  J.  J.  Ken- 
nedy, William  Pelzer,  Samuel  Long,  J.  A. 
Berst,  Sigmund  Lubin,  Gaston  Melies,  Albert 
£.  Smith,  George  K.  Spoor  and  W.  N.  Selig. 
Vitagraph   Company;  and  these  individuals: 

The  decree  of  dissolution  operates  against 
all  of  the  defendant  concerns  except  the  Me- 
lies Manufacturing  Company,  against  which, 
the  court  held  there  was  no  proof. 

MOTION  PICTURES 
See 

Bunny,  John 

General  F^lic  Co. 

Motion  Picture  Patents  Co. 

— '*Birth  of  a  Nation'' 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  a  film  drama 
rivalling  "Caberia,"  which  has  hitherto  taken 
front  rank  in  picture  production,  was  pro- 
duced after  eight  months  had  been  consumed 
in  preparing  the  reels.  18,000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  undertaking  and  3,000  horses, 
says  the  Literary  Digest,  The  story  begins 
with  the  bringing  of  African  slaves  to  North 
America.  Its  further  progress  is  closely  re- 
lated to  varied  phases  of  slavery  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  second  part,  based  upon  Mr. 
Thomas  Dixon's  novel,  "The  Clansman," 
created  so  much  criticism  because  of  its  ap- 
peal to  race  prejudice  that  it  was  ordered 
changed. 

— Celluloid  Co.  suit 

It  was  reported,  June  23,  that  the  Celluloid 
Company,  of  New  York,  had  begun  an  action 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Newark 
against  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  alleged  unauthorized 
use  of  a  machine  for  making  moving  picture 
film  rolls.  A  judgment  of  $5,000,000  is  asked, 
with  "triple  damages  and  costs,"  as  provided 
by  the  patent  law,  which  makes  the  total 
amount  demanded  about  $15,000,000.  The 
Celluloid  company  contend  that  for  more  than 
four  years  the  Eastman  company  made  use  of 
this  machine.  The  dates  mentioned  are  from 
July  I,  1909,  to  December  29,  1912.  They 
allege  that  the  Eastman  company  copied  their 
machine  and  kept  it  carefully  guarded,  with 
strict  injunctions  on  all  the  employees  who 
operated  it,  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  the 
Celluloid  company  to  obtain  proof  of  the  al- 
leged infringement. 

— City  for  making 

In  the  San  Fernando  valley  of  California, 
a  short  distance  from  Los  Angeles,  a  city  is 
being  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 


moving  pictures — ^the  first  and  only  city  of  its 
kind  ever  attempted.  When  completed  it  will 
accommodate  15,000  souls,  and  it  will  cost 
something  like  $2,000,000.  The  construction 
work  has  already  progressed  so  far  that  a 
small  settlement  is  standing  now  and  being 
used  for  motion-picture  work.  Around  this 
the  greater  city  will  be  built.  The  spot  was 
chosen  for  its  scenic  variety. 

All  the  streets  are  to  be  scientifically  paved 
and  piped  for  gas,  electricity,  and  sewer- 
mains.  The  main  boulevard  will  be  six  miles 
long. 

For  the  convenience  of  both  men  and  women 
actors,  a  clubhouse  is  being  built  For  out- 
door enjoyment,  there  is  under  construction 
a  quarter-mile  racetrack,  with  concrete  grand- 
stand and  stadium  in  the  most  approved  uni- 
versity style,  and  this  arena  can  be  employed 
for  a  setting  in  a  play  calling  for  outdoor 
sports,  or  for  a  number  of  different  settings. 
One  day  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  it  for 
the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  and  anothe."  day  for 
the  Olympic  stadium  in  Greece.  Some  di lec- 
tor may  wish  to  stage  a  country  fair  there, 
another  may  wish  to  have  it  represent  the 
Polo  Grounds  in  New  York  City.  It  can  also 
be  used  for  an  Indian  durbar  or  golf  links. 
Just  outside  the  stadium  is  a  model  tennis 
court,  built  for  utility  and  pleasure,  combined. 

— U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
for  about  two  years  maintained  one  of  the 
most  scientific  motion-picture  laboratories  in 
the  country.  Here  the  Department  produces 
its  own  scientific  films  more  cheaply  than  it 
can  purchase  them  from  commercial  agen- 
cies. The  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
this  new  work  is  its  value  in  conjunction 
with  lectures  given  by  the  Department  heads 
at  conventions  and  in  connection  with  special 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  field  force. 
Films  made  by  the  laboratory  have  been 
shown  at  country  school-houses  and  churches, 
as  well  as  in  small  towns  and  villages  both 
in  the  South  and  the  Northwest  In  this 
connection  the  department  is  now  tr^ng  to 
find  some  way  of  projecting,  or  showing,  the 
pictures  in  small  towns  and  villages  where 
no  electric  current  is  available.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  being  investigated  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  equip  an  ordinary 
automobile  with  an  electric  generator  which 
will  supply  the  small  amperage  needed.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  laboratory  have  determined 
not  merely  to  make  it  a  manufactory  of  films, 
but  to  develop  the  laboratory  on  experimen- 
tal lines  so  that  it  will  make  contributions  to 
motion-picture  art,  especially  as  applied  to 
educational  work.  The  photographers  have 
already  made  fairly  important  discoveries  in 
the  problem  of  artificial  lighting  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  special  lenses  to  filming  scien- 
tific subjects. 

— Vitagraph-Liblin-Selig-Essanay,  Inc. 

Four  of  the  largest  moving-picture  com- 
panies of  the  country  formed  a  corporation, 
Apr  6,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  direct 
to  the  exhibitor  at  least  one  feature  film  of 
four  or  more  reels  a  week.    They  will  open 
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MOTON-MUSIC 


main  offices  in  six  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  immediately,  and  will  lay  out 
a  distribution  programme  on  a  big  scale.  The 
corporation  is  composed  of  the  Vitagraph 
G>mpany  of  America,  the  Lubin  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company, 
and  the  Essanay  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  It  is  to  be  called 
Vitagraph  -  Lubin  -  Selig  -  Essanay,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

MOTON,  Maj.  Robert  R. 
See 
TusKEGEE  Institute 

MOVING  PICTURES 

See 
Motion  pictures 

MOTER,  Charles  H. 
See 
Strikes — Copper  Miners'  Strike,  Mich. 

MUENTER,  Erich 

See 
"Holt,  Prank" 

MUNCIE,  Ind. 
See 

Pouce 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  voting  Nov  2,  on  a  plan  to 
buy  the  local  street  railroads,  showed  from  8p 
precincts  out  of  ao2  I4f35i  votes  for  and 
14,618  against  the  measure. 

MUNITIONS 
See 

Ammunition 

France — Munitions 

Great  Britain — Munitions 

Italy — Munitions 

Russia — Munitions 

Untied  States — War  Department 


-Ezporta 
See 
Untied  States 

WAR  EFFECTS 


—  Commerce  —  European 


MURDER  AND  MANSLAUGHTER 

According  to  an  article  on  "The  Homicide 
Record  of  American  Cities  for  1914,"  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  which  appeared  in  the 
Dec  22  issue  of  The  Spectator,  eight  thou- 
sand persons  were  murdered  in  the  United 
States  in  1914;  80  per  cent  of  the  victims 
were  men;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  American  cities  from  the  homi- 
cide viewpoint,  with  a  murder  rate  of  72.2 
for  100,000  population;  Reading,  Pa.,  with 
a  correspondmg  rate  of  i  for  100,000,  was 
the  safest;  New  York  had  a  murder  rate  of 
6.1  for  100,000;  Chicago's  rate  was  9.1. 

A  table  of  the  statistics  of  thirty  American 
cities  showed  that  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  186  persons  were  murdered  in  1914,  a 
rate  of  6.1  for  100,000,  a  rate  which  had 
remained  exactly  stationary  for  twelve  years. 
Brooklyn,  with  94  murders  in  1914,  had  a 
rate  of  5.1  for  ioo,ooa  Next  to  Memphis, 
with  the  highest  rate,  came  Charleston,  S.  C, 
with  33.3  for  100,000.  The  first  eight  cities 
were  in  the  South,  where  a  majority  of  the 


murders  was  due  to  negro  fights.  Chicago 
had  217  murders  in  1914,  New  York  City  260. 
In  Philadelphia  the  rate  was  4.6  for  100,000, 
and  in  Boston  3.4. 

Tables  showed  that  in  the  decade  1904-1913 
the  average  rate  for  all  the  cities  was  7.9  for 
100,000,  against  a  rate  of  8.6  in  1914,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  rate  in  191 4  was  8.9  per  cent, 
or  .7  for  100,000,  in  excess  of  the  average  rate 
for  the  years  of  the  preceding  decade.  Of 
the  thirty  cities  under  consideration,  the  rate 
increased  in  twenty-one,  decreased  in  seven, 
and  remained  stationary  in  two. 

The  suicide  rate  increased  in  1914  3.6  per 
cent,  while  the  murder  rate  increased  8.9  per 
cent. 

Another  table  on  the  methods  of  murder 
showed  that  60.6  per  cent  of  homicides  were 
done  with  firearms,  15.1  per  cent  with  cutting 
or  piercing  instruments,  and  24.3  per  cent 
through  other  means.  Most  homicides  victims 
died  between  the  ages  of  25  and  24. 

The  Spectator  recommended  stricter  laws 
regulating    carrying    firearms    and    obtaining 
poison. 
See  also 

Capital  punishment 

Carman,  Mrs.  Florence  Conkun 

Charlton,  Porter 

Cuba — Murder  and   manslaughter 

Dynamiting  conspiracy  (Iron  workers) 

Frank,  Leo  M. 

GiPFORD,  Malcolm,  jr. 

India — Murder  and  manslaughter 

Korea 

Panama,  Republic  of— Murder  and  man- 
'sij^ughter 

Prisons — Ilunois 

Rosenthal  case 

Strikes — Coal  miners'  strike^  Colo. 

Thaw,  Harry  K. 

"Times"  dynamiting  conspiracy 

MURRAY,  Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Jamea 
See 
European  war— Great  Britain 

MURRAY,  Sir  James  Augustus  Henry 

Sir  James  Au^stus  Henry  Murray,  editor 
of  the  Oxford  English  dictionary  and  au^or 
of  numerous  works  on  historical  subjects,  died 
in  London,  July  26.  He  was  born  in  1837,  and 
was  created  a  knight  in  1908. 

MUSIC. 

A  gift  of  $100,000  to  establish  a  pension  and 
benefit  fund  for  members  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  announced  Ja  31  from 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge.  The  fund 
will  be  known  as  the  Albert  Arnold  Sprague 
Memorial  Fund. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  spend  nearly 
$600,000,000  annually  for  music,  according  to 
statistics  presented,  June  25,  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Qubs  in  session  at  Los 
Angeles.  The  delegates  were  of  the  opinion 
that  part  of  this  sum  should  be  spent  to  de- 
velop music  education  in  the  public  schools. 
See  also 

CiNaNNATi  Symphony  Orchestra 

Color  music 

Opera 


MUSICAL-NARES 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
— Exports 

American  manufacturers  of  musical  instru- 
ments, with  an  annual  output  valued  at  about 
$100,000,000,  export  only  $3,000,000  worth  an- 
nually to  foreign  countries.  Their  sales 
abroad,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  says  Dun's  Review, 
Oct  23,  reached  their  highest  level  in  the  fiscal 
year  1913,  when  the  exports  totaled  $3,800,000. 
In  191 5,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  the  total  fell  to  $2,048,715. 

One  of  its  recent  booklets,  "Foreign  Trade 
in  Musical  Instruments,"  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
issued  as  Special  Consular  Reports  No.  55, 
reviews  conditibns  in  about  25  counties  whidi 
alone  import  about  $20,000,000  worth  of  pianos, 
piano-players,  etc. 

Some  of  the  larger  markets  include  Canada, 
which  buys  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of 
pianos  and  piano  parts  annually;  Mexico, 
which  buys  musical  instruments  valued  at 
over  a  half  million  per  annum;  Argentina, 
which  imports  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
pianos  each  year;  Brazil,  which  imports  about 
a  half  million  dollars'  worth  per  annum; 
France,  which  imports  apparatus  for  playing 
harmoniums  and  pianos  to  the  value  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  million  dollars  each  year,  and 
England,  Russia,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa- 
It  is  only  in  the  comparatively  near-by  mar- 
kets of  North  America  that  American  manu- 
facturers lead  in  the  sales  of  musical  instru- 
ments. Elsewhere,  save  in  China,  India,  and 
a  few  other  countries,  German  instruments 
occupy  the  predominant  position. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of 
musical  instruments  from  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  years  1875,  1895,  and  1915 : 

ClMsea.  Z875.  1895.  19x5* 

Organs    $363,133  $640,718  $190,160 

Pianos  a6z,633  333,043  808,565 

Piano-players a  a  80,4^7 

Player-pianos a  a  356>532 

All    other    mnncal 

instruments 4,332  341,966  613,031 

Total    $628,987     $i,ii5f757      $3,048,715 

a.  Not  separately  stated. 

American  pianos  are  chiefly  exported  to 
Canada,  where  the^  constitute  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  of  that  class;  to 
Great  Britain,  for  re-shipment  to  other  parts, 
of  the  world;  and  to  Central  and  South 
America.  Our  player-pianos  are  sent  in  about 
equal  numbers  to  Australia,  England,  Italy 
and  Argentina  and  in  much  larger  quantities 
to  Canada.  Most  of  the  piano-players  are 
invoiced  to  England.  Germany  in  normal 
years  has  been  our  second  largest  customer. 
Large  numbers  of  American  organs  are  sold 
each  year  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
also  considerable  amounts  in  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Norway,  and  China. 

MUSSELS 
See 
United    States — ^Dept.    of    Commerce— 
BuKEAU  OF  Fisheries 


MUTUAL  TOBACCO  CO. 

Permanent  organization  was  perfected  Nov 
17  by  the  new  $20,000,000  Mutual  Tobacco 
Company  by  the  election  of  the  following  di- 
rectors: William  H.  Dunning,  president; 
James  C.  Tansy,  first  vice-president;  Isaac  L. 
Evans,  second  vice  president;  William  S. 
Massonneau,  third  vice  president;  T.  Star 
Dunning,  secretary,  and  H.  S.  Pfeil,  treasurer. 
Besides  these  men,  the  directorate  included  the 
following:  Stanley  O.  Piatt,  Henry  B.  Col- 
lins and  Edward  Tansy. 

Official  announcement  was  made  by  Ben- 
jamin Swartz,  attorney  for  the  new  world 
combination,  that  the  new  corporation  would 
take  over  the  following  concerns:  G.  B.  Mil- 
ler &  Co.,  of  New  York,  organized  in  1776; 
Hoffman  &  Co.,  of  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  estab- 
lished in  1800;  Allen  &  Dunning  Co.,  of  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  formed  in  1836;  the  Campbell 
Tobacco  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  established 
in  1806;  and  Lane  &  Lockwood,  of  Cald- 
well, N.  J. 

After  negotiations  for  two  years  large  to- 
bacco interests  in  New  York^  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  Oct  15  organized  a  $20,000,000 
manufacturing  and  distributing  corporation  to 
be  known  as  the  Mutual  Tobacco  Company, 
Inc.  The  incorporation  papers  were  filed  at 
Dover,  Del.,  but  the  incorporators  mentioned 
in  the  papers  were  merely  representatives  of 
the  interest  concerned  in  the  consolidation  of 
old  and  independent  tobacco  companies. 

Among  the  concerns  that  will  be  taken  over 

are: 

G.  B.  Miller  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  organized  is 
1770;  Hoffman  &  Co.,  of  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  ettab* 
lished  in  1800;  Allen  &  Dunning  Co.,  of  Pateraon, 
N.  T.,  formed  in  1836,  and  the  Campbell  Tobacco  Co., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  established  in  z8o6. 

MYERS,  James  J. 

See 
Harvard  University 

NAGASAKI,  Japan. 

Pop.  Dec.  1914,  Japanese  official  est  160,- 
450  (176,480  in  1908). 

NAGOYA,  Japan. 

Pop.  Dec.  1914,  Japanese  official  est.  447,- 
591  (378,231  in  1908). 

NAIRN,  Sir  Michael  Baker 

Sir  Michael  Baker  Nairn,  President  of  the 
Nairn  Linoleum  Co.  of  Kearney,  N.  J.,  died 
in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  during  the  fourtii  week 
of  Nov  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

NANNETTI,  Joseph  Patrick 

Joseph  Patrick  Nannetti,  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  College  Green 
Division  of  Dublin,  died  in  London,  Apr  26. 
Mr.  Nannetti  was  born  in  1851. 

NARES,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Strong. 

The  retired  English  commander  died  in  Lon- 
don on  Ja  15  at  the  age  of  84.  He  commanded 
the  Challenger,  1873,  took  part  in  the  Arctic 
expedition  of  1875-76,  and  was  appointed  Yice- 
Admiral  in  1892. 
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NASHVILLE,  Tenn. 

The  disappearance  of  eleven  of  the  city  cash 
books,  covering  the  period  of  1908  to  1912, 
was  announced  June  25,  and  was  followed  by 
the  filing  of  a  bill  in  chancery  by  Controller 
Burns  and  other  citizens  asking  for  a  receiver- 
ship to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Nashville. 
Next  followed  the  arrest  of  City  Treasurer 
Charles  A.  Mvers,  charjo^ed  with  the  appropria* 
tion  of  $10,000  of  municipal  funds.  The  war- 
rant against  Myers  was  obtained  by  Bums, 
who  was  resisting  the  fight  of  all  of  the  other 
officials  arrayed  against  him.  He  charged  that 
the  Treasurer  misappropriated  the  sum  named 
and  obtained  it  from  the  local  banks  as  interest 
money.  Myers  was  held  in  $20,000  to  answer 
to  the  grand  jury.  The  arrest  of  the  City 
Treasurer  followed  similar  action  a  week  be- 
fore against  the  Gty  Finance  Commissioner. 

The  grand  jury,  June  26,  returned  indict- 
ments against  Finance  Commissioner  Lvle  An- 
drews, Comptroller  Miles  Bums  and  J.  B. 
West,  assistant  city  treasurer.  West  was  on 
his  way  to  Australia,  but  Andrews  and  Burns 
gave  bond  to  answer  in  the  Criminal  Court 

A  recall  petition  to  remove  the  Mayor  and 
City  Commissioners  had  been  signed  by  more 
than  1000  by  June  29. 

The  fight  made  by  Harry '  S.  Stokes  and 
associate  counsel  for  the  taxpayers  and  Comp- 
troller Bums  against  the  heads  of  the  city 
Svemment  resulted  in  a  decree  of  Chancellor 
lison  July  5  in  which  he  decided  all  of  the 
points  against  the  Mayor  and  Commissioners. 
He  first  declined  to  dismiss  the  petition  of 
Bums  for  a  receiver;  he  appointed  Deputy 
Gark  T.  J.  Bailey  as  master  to  take  evidence 
on  all  of  the  sensational  allegations  against 
the  heads  of  the  city;  he  enjoined  the  chief 
officials  from  carrying  on  any  city  contracts, 
thus  tying  up  more  than  $1,000,000  of  work,  a 
large  portion  of  which  Stokes  maintained  was 
fraudulently  let,  and  also  enjoined  the  city 
from  paying  any  money  to  the  attorneys  whom 
the  Mayor  and  Commissioners  had  employed 
to  fi^ht  the  citizens'  movement^  He  declined 
to  dissolve  the  injunction  against  the  head 
officials  which  restrained  them  from  discharg- 
ing the  Comptroller  and  reserved  a  final  de- 
cision on  this  question  as  well  as  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver.  Chancellor  Allison 
directed  that  proof  of  the  charges  of  the  citi- 
zens begin  July  7,  and  finally  set  Aug '5  for 
the  first  hearing  on  the  report  of  evidence. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

See 
Astronomy 

NATIONAL   BANK   OF   COMMERCE   OF 

ST.  Loms 

The  action  of  the  Missouri  Federal  Court  in 
dismissing  the  suit  of  John  P.  Hermann,  of 
St  Louis,  to  recover  $1,300,000  as  damages 
from  Benjamin  F.  Edwards  and  George  L^e 
Edwards  as  directors  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  St.  Louis  for  alleged  breach 
of  tmst,  was  affirmed,  June  14,  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  CO. 

The  National  Biscuit  Co.  reports  for  the 
year  ended  Jan  31,  1915,  as  follows : 

.^  '915  1914.  1913- 

Net   profiU •$4,5ao,^oa       $5,168,018       $4,539,379 

Dividends  3,78^,835        3,782,835        3>7M,83S 

Surplus    $737,567      $1,385,183         $756,544 

'After  allowing  for  7  per  cent,  dividends  on  the 
$24,804,500  preferred  stock,  the  balance,  $2,784,087, 
is  equal  to  9.52  per  cent  on  the  $29,236,000  common 
stock.  This  compares  with  11.73  per  cent,  earned  on 
same  common  stock  previous  year. 

The  general  t)alance  sheet  of  the  National  Biscuit 
Co.,  as  of  January  31,  1915,  compares  as  follows: 

Assets —  l?'S.  1914.  19x3. 

Plants,  etc $54f»86,386  $54,777,a56  $53,740.ia< 

Cash 4.593,900  3,463.985  3,9X0,378 

Securities   0x5,254  909*948  785,486 

Accts.  receiv....  3,^0,235  3,53^,33^  3,x68,356 

Inventories 5,280,844  5.510,4x5  5,225,060 

Total $68,8x6,620  $68,193,936  $66,829,405 

Liabilxties— 

Pfd.  stock. $24,804,500  $24,80^,500  $24,804,500 

Com.  stock. 29,236,000  29,236,000  29,236,000 

P.  &  Li  surp....     14,435,839  13,688,272  12,303,089 

NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO. 

Holding  that  the  evidence  on  one  count  was 
insufficient,  and  that  neither  of  the  other  two 
counts  should  have  been  considered  by  the 
District  Court  which  tried  the  case,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
in  Cincinnati,  Mar  13,  overruled  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  which  convicted  John  H. 
Patterson  and  26  other  officials  or  ex-offidals 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  of 
Dayton  of  violating  the  criminal  section  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  act  The  Court  of  Appeals 
remanded  the  case  to  the  lower  court  for  a 
new  trial.  The  first  court  charged  conspiracy 
to  monopolize  the  cash  register  trade  of  this 
country,  while  the  other  two  counts  charged 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

Attorney  General  Gregory  announced  Mar 
31  that  he  would  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  criminal  anti- 
trust cases  against  officers  of  the  company. 

A  petition  for  a  writ  to  bring  the  criminal 
anti-trust  case  against  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton,  0., 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
filed  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  18,  with  that 
court  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Briefs  were  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  29,  in  behalf  of 
John  H.  Patterson  and  other  officers  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  their 
convictions. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  refused, 
June  14,  to  review  the  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  officers  of  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company.  It  was  believed  this  decision 
means  that  no  conviction  can  be  obtained  un- 
der the  criminal  section  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust act,  as  the  case  against  the  company  was 
regarded  as  about  as  strong  as  could  be  made 
under  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  statute. 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

It  was  announced  on  Ja  27  that  the  National 
City  Bank  had  about  completed  arrangements 
for  the  opening  of  branches  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos,  Brazil,  and  that  Leo  J.  Bumes, 
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assistant  manager  of  the  foreign  department, 
would  be  manager  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
branch,  and  James  C.  Martine,  who  aided  in 
the  organization  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  branch, 
would  take  temporary  charge  of  the  Santos 
branch.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  officially 
granted  authority  to  the  National  Qty  Bank 
to  establish  a  branch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with 
sub-branches  and  agencies  at  Santos,  Sao 
Paulo,  Pernambuco,  Bahia  and  Para,  on  De- 
cember 23,  1914.  The  other  agencies  and  sub- 
branches  will  be  installed  as  rapidly  as  condi- 
tions warrant. 

Permission  was  given  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Apr  17,  to  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  to  open  a  branch  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  as  a  sub-agency  of  the  branch  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  extension  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  development  of 
the  campaign  for  closer  relations  with  South 
America. 

See  also 
European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — Pro-.German  activities — 
Welland  Canal  case 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

See 
Committee  of  one  thousand  on  national 
defense 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  REME- 
DIAL LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan 
Associations,  with  which  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  co-operates,  in  its  annual  report, 
Aug  4,  showed  that  there  were  forty  societies 
operating  in  thirty-five  cities,  emplo3ring  nearly 
$17,000,000  in  making  small  loans  at  reasonable 
rates  on  security  of  personal  property  pledged 
or  mortgaged. 

During  the  year,  850,000  loans  were  made, 
amounting  to  more  than  $28,000,000.  The  re- 
port said  that  these  loans  saved  $5,000,000  to 
the  public,  the  moderate  interest  collected  by 
the  federation  societies  on  the  loans  of  $28,- 
000,000  being  $5,000^000  less  than  they  would 
have  been  charged  by  usurers.  ' 

The  average  loan  made  on  pledged  security 
was  $29,  and  on  chattel  security,  $62.  Capital 
increases  on  the  part  of  member  societies  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  $2,964,607.  Five  new 
societies,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $350,000, 
were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  were  doing 
business  in  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Philadel- 
phia, Lynn,  and  Toronto. 

The  federation  reported  that  legislation  and 
judicial  decisions  in  New  York  and  several 
other  States  h^d  greatly  curbed  the  operations 
of  usurers  during  the  past  year. 

NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNCIL 

Government  ownership  of  merchant  vessels 
and  the  provisions  of  the  seaman's  act  were 
condemned  in  a  report  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  made  public  Oct  26,  in  which  it 
was  recommended  that  Congress  authorize 
the  President  to  suspend  such  parts  of  the 
seaman's  act  as  he  may  consider  detrimental 
to  American  shipping  until  a  Government  ship- 
ping board  is  created  to  develop  the  overseas 
trade  of  the  United  States. 


The  report  said  foreign  competition  would 
become  keener  than  ever  after  the  war. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
composed  of  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  vice-president  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  CapL  Robert  Dollar, 
the  San  Francisco  steamship  man,  and  was 
adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council.  It 
attributed  the  decline  of  United  States  ship- 
ping to  early  European  advantajges  in  iron 
steamship  construction,  heavy  civil  war  taxa- 
tion, the  American  wage  scale  and  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  internal  development. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 
See 
FoMfST  reserves — National 

NATIONAL  GUARD 

See 
Prohibition — New  York 

NATIONAL  Mckinley  birthplace 

MEMORIAL 

See 
McKinley  Memorial  (Niles^  O.) 

NATIONAL  NEGRO  EXPOSITION 

A  national  exposition  in  commemoration  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Negro  race  during  the 
past  50  years  was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  July 
5  to  25.  Congress  had  appropriated  $55,000  to 
aid  in  its  promotion. 

NATIONAL  PARKS 
— Rocky  Mountain 

On  Jan  19th  the  United  Senate  passed  Senate 
bill  S  6309  (previously  amended  by  the  House) 
establishing  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park.  The  new  park  is  approximately  18  miles 
square,  containing  230,000  acres.  It  comprises 
the  territoiy  immediately  surrounding  ling's 
Peak,  and  includes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Estes  Park  country.  The  land  thus  set  apart 
is  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  National  Forest,  and  lies  in  Grand, 
Boulder,  and  Larimer  counties  of  Colorado. 
The  bill  carries  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  maintenance,  supervision  and 
improvement  of  the  park.  The  provision  that 
all  income  from  concessions  should  be  spent 
on  the  park  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  LEAGUE 

The  National  Security  League  held  a  Peace 
and  Preparation  Conference  in  New  York  City, 
June  13-15.  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of 
our  army  and  navy. 

John  Wanamaker,  July  28,  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia chapter  of  the  National  Security 
League,  to  which  post  he  was  elected  at  the 
organization  of  the  chapter  the  week  before. 
He  said  his  action  was  induced  by  a  desire 
to  relieve  the  league  of  any  responsibility  for 
his  declaration  that  the  United  States  should 
pay  Belgium's  war  indemnity  and  then  free 
her.  Col.  Theodore  E.  Weidersheim  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Wanamaker,  who  re- 
tained his  place  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

See  also 
Belgium— Wanamaker  fukchasb  plan 
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NATIONAL   TRANSPORT   WORKERS' 
UNION 

See 
Labor  unions — Great  Britain 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  RAILWAYMEN 

See 
Labor  unions — Great  Britain 

NATURAL   GAS 

The  Manufacturers'  Light  &  Heat  G)mpany, 

of  Washington,  Pa.,  reported,  Feb  19,  a  gas 
well  which,  it  is  believed,  will  make,  when 
controlled,  fully  20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  day. 

-Production       y„,.,^^  ^,„,,, 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Dun's  Re* 
fiew.  Sept  25 : 

1>K0DnCBD. 

Quantity      Cents  per 

State.                   M:  cu.  tt.     M.  cu.  ft.  Value. 

West    Virginia 238,740,16a         14.87  $3S.5i5i329 

Pennsylyania    108,494,387        x8.8o  aouox,29s 

Ohio 68,370,174        ai.48  14,667,790 

Oklahoma* 78,167,414        xo.30  8,050,039 

Kansas  22,637,507         14*76  3f340fOa5 

California   17,828,928        16.33  3,910,784 

New    York 8,935,187         39.10  3,600,35a 

Texas   X3t433*639         18.38  3,469.770 

AUbSa* } a6.774»695           8,32  «,aa7.999 

Indiana  3,579,67^         39,28  755.407 

Kentucky    1,431,818        34*52  490.875 

Illinois     3*547.841         12.3a  437.a7S 

Arkansas  I 

Colorado  )• 963,998        32.33  214,103 

Wyoming  ^ 

North  Dakota                  <^ .«,         ^^  -o  --  ---» 

South  Dakota     •  • '          ^*^'7^'        ^'^^  ^^'^^^ 

Missouri   18,085        29.41  5,3x9 

Michigan    2,043         70.61  1,443 

Tennessee    x,3oo        35.00  300 

Iowa 300         100.00  300 

Toul    591,866,733         15.90  $94>xi5>524 

CONSUMED. 

Quantity      Cents  per 

State.                   M.  cu.  ft.     M.  cu.  ft.  Value. 

West   Virginia 95fM7*247           7-71  $7.334.69o 

Pennsylvania    x  64.834.542        X7.35  38.439.324 

Ohio    138.388,914        21.63  29,93M42 

Oklahoma    *5StS44ti05          7.61  4,226,318 

Kansas    t45.25o,8x6        15.83  7,163.746 

California    x  7,838,938        X6.33  3,910,784 

New    York x  8,40 1,830        20.94  5.510,304 

Texas    i3.433>639         18.38  3,469,770 

iSSfia*  f U6J74.69S           8.33  3,337,999 

Indiana    4,443,244        32.03  1,433,880 

Kentucky    7,335.636        34.73  1.787.308 

Illinois    f 3,547.841         12.32  437t275 

Arkansas  ) 

Colorado  { 963,998        33.33  2x4,103 

Wyoming » 

North  Dakota  I               <o»  *«,         ^^  *ft  «<>  «m 

South  DakoU  f  •  •  •          ^•^®'        ^•^*  *7.22o 

Missouri    18,085        29.41  5.319 

Michigan    2,042        70.61  x,443 

Tennessee    x,3oo        35.00  300 

Iowa    200       xoo.oo  300 

Toul   591.866,733        X5.90  $94,1x5,534 

'Includes  some  jjas  piped  from  Oklahoma  and  con- 
sumed in  Missouri,  flncludes  some  gas  piped  from 
Kansas  and  consumed  in  Missouri,  flncludes  some 
gas  piped  from  Loulsiaiui  to  Texas  and  from  Louis- 
iana to  Arkansas.  Ilncludes  some  gas  piped  from 
Illinois  and  consumed  in  Indiana. 

NATURALIZATION 

Canada-Naturalization 

NAVY 
See 
United  States — Navy 


NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

See 
United  States — Navy 

NEARING,  Dr.  Scott 

Dr.  Scott  Nearing,  assistant  professor  of 
economics  in  the  V^harton  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  whose  persistent  ut- 
terances in  favor  of  free  speech,  in  defiance 
of  the  university  trustees  and  faculty,  had 
several  times  called  forth  criticism,  was  noti 
fied,  June  I7»  that  he  has  been  dropped  from 
the  payroll  This  action  caused  nation-wide 
comment 

A  general  movement  among  the  under- 
graduates for  the  reinstatement  of  Dr.  Scott 
Nearing  was  begun  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Sept  28,  when  1,500  students,  the 
majority  from  the  Wharton  School,  signed 
their  names  to  a  petition  asking  Provost 
Smith  and  the  trustees  to  recall  Dr.  Nearing. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania's  board  of 
trustees  guaranteed  freedom  of  speech  to  its 
faculty  Oct  11  when  exercised  "m  a  proper 
manner,  upon  proper  occasions  and  with 
proper  respect  for  the  dignity  of  their  relation- 
ship to  the  university." 

Three  separate  communications  on  the  Near- 
ing issue  were  brought  before  the  trustees.  A 
letter  from  the  Wharton  Association,  signed 
by  John  Scott  Lansill,  its  president,  merely 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  Dr.  Nearing's  dis- 
missal. A  petition,  which  1500  students 
signed,  presented  to  the  trustees  by  Edgar 
Cope,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Civic  Qub  of  the 
university,  demanded  Dr.  Nearing's  reinstate- 
ment A  third  communication,  from  graduate 
students,  protested  against  any  limitations  be- 
ing placed  on  academic  freedom  of  speech. 

See  also 
Toledo  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

NEBRASKA 

See 
Drainage  laws — Nebraska 

NEBULAE 

Professor  Percival  Lowell  of  the  Lowell 
Observatory  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  announced 
Nov  18,  that  Dr.  V.  M,  Slipher  of  the  Lowell 
Observatory  that  detected  spectrographical 
rotation  in  the  great  Andromeda  nebula,  the 
most  striking  example  in  the  heavens  of  the 
white  nebulae.  To  accomplish  this,  the  ex- 
posure had  to  be  continued  over  several 
nights.  It  was  stated  by  Professor  Lowell 
that  this  had  liever  been  done  before* 

NECROLOGY 

For  the  deaths  of  1915  see 
Abergavenny,  William  Nevill,  First  Mar- 
quis of 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adam  SON,  Alfred. 
Adicks,  Franz 
Adler,  Max,  pseud, 
Agliardi,  Cardinal  Anthony 
Aldrich,  Nelson  Wilmarth 
Alexander,  Dr.  Gross 
Alexander^  James  Waddell 
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Alexander,  John  White 

Alfaro^  Prudencio 

Allen,  Brig.   Gen.   Charles  J. 

Allen,  Dudley  Peter,  M.  D. 

Allen,  William  Frederick 

Alverstone,;^  Sir  Ridiard  Everard  Web- 
ster, 1st  Baron 

Anderson,  Brig.-Gen.  George  Smith 

Andrews,  Alexander  Boyd 

Anthony,  Rev.  Brother 

Arisaka,  Lieut-Gen.  Baron  Nariaki 

ARMSTRONG,  Paul 

AuBERT,  Adm.  M.  J.  C. 

Avery,  Susan  Look 

Bagnia,  Thomas  Campbell 

Baker,  William  H. 

Bancroft,  William  H. 

Bard,  Thomas  Robert 

Barnaby,   Sir   Nathaniel 

Bastian,  Henry  Charlton,  M.D. 

Batcheller,  George  Qinton 

Bates,  Lindon,  Jr. 

Bauer,  Cardinal  Francis  S. 

Beadle,  Brig.-Gen.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison 

Bell,  James  S. 

Benson,  Rev.  Richard  Meux 

Berenger,  Ren^ 

Bernard,  Brig.  Gen.  Levi  Robins 

Berry,  F.  M. 

Bessey,  Charles  Edwin 

Betbeder,   Vice- Adm.   Onofre. 

Bingham,  Sir  John  Edward 

Birkinebine,  John. 

Bitter,  Karl  Theodore  Francis 

Black,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Charles 

Blair,  De  Witt  Qinton 

Blethen^  Col.  Aldin  Joseph 

Boardman,  Rev.  George  Nye 

BoGGS,  Rear  Adm.  Lawrence  G. 

Bonnal,  Edmond 

BooKWALTERi,  John  W. 

BovERi,  Theodor 

Bowles,  Samud 

BoYNTON,  Col  Charles  Hudson 

Brackett,  Cyrus  Fogg 

Brackett,  Col.  Gustavus  Benson 

Bradbxtry,  Joseph  P. 

Braddon,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Brown,  Thomas  Jefferson 

Brxjnner,  Heinrich 

BuCKNAM   Pasha 

Bucknell,  Sir  Thomas  Townsend 

Bullen,  Frank  Thomas 

Bunny,  John 

Burg,  Ferdinand 

Burke,  Bishop  Thomas  Martin  Aloysius 

Burr,  Joseph  Arthur 

Burrows,  Julius  Caesar 

Burt,  Brig-Gen.  Andrew  Sheridan 

Burton,  Theodore  Elijah 

BussEY,  Maj.-Gen.  Cyrus 

Cadogan,  George  Henry,  Earl  of  Cadogan 

Caillavet,  Gaston  Armand  de 

Callender,  Prof.  Guy  Stevens 

Calvo,  Joaquin  Bernardo 

Cantore,  Gen.  Antonio 

Garden,  Sir  Lionel  Edward  Gresley 

Cardigan  and  Lancaster,  Countess  of 

Carr,  Lucian 


Champlin,  John  Denison 

Chandler,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C. 

Cheng,  Adm.  Tseng  Ju 

Church,  Sir  Arthur  Herbert 

Clark,  Charles  Hebner  ["Max  Adler"] 

Clouster,  Sir  Thomas  Smith 

Cockrell,  Francis  Marion 

Codman,  Bp.  Robert 

Coffin,  Rev.  Selden  Jennings 

CoLTON,  Bp.  Charles  Henry 

CoMSTOCK.  Anthony 

CoNANT,  Alban  Jasper 

CoNANT,  Qharles  Arthur 

CoNATY,  Bp.  Thomas  James 

Condon,  Capt.  Edward  O'Meager 

Conrad,  Maj.  Holmes 

Constantinovitch,  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine 

Conway,  Rev.  John  A. 

Costa,  Affonso 

Crane,  Walter 

Creelman,  James 

Crichton-Stuart,  Lord  Ninian  Edward. 
M.P. 

Crook,  Col.  W.  H. 

Crosby,  Frances  Jane 

CuDAHY,  John 

Curtis,  Ex-Judge  George  M. 

Darahona,  Gen.  Luis  Alonzo 

d' Apery,  Mrs.  Helen  Burrell  ["Olive  Har- 
per"] 

Davis,  Theodore  M. 

Dawbarn,  Robert  Hugh  Mackey 

De    Boucherville,    Hon.    Chas.    Eugene 
Boucher 

DE  Goumont,  Remy 

De  Horsey,  Lieut.  Gen.  William  Henry 
Beaumont 

Delafield,  Francis  G.,  M.D. 

Delaney,  Justice  John  Joseph 

DE  LA   Warre.   Gilbert  George   Reginald 
Sackville,  Earle 

Derby,  Orville  Adelbert 

Diaz,  Gen.  Porfirio 

Dickinson,  Marquis  Fayette 

Dickinson,  Samuel 

Dickinson,  Susan  E. 

Dodge,  Frederick  Warren 

Donaldson,  Sir  James 

d'Ooge,  Martin  Luther 

Dougherty,    Brig.-Gen.    William    Edge- 
worth. 

Dresser,  Daniel  Le  Roy 

Dreyfus,  Gaston 

DuBois,  Augustus  Jay 

Duckworth,  Sir  James 

Duggan,  Brig-Gen.  Walter  Teeling 

DuMONT,  Very  Rev.  F.  M.  L. 

Dunbar,  James  Robert 

DuRNOvo,  Peter  Nikolaievich 
DuTTON,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Dyche,  Louis  Lindsay 
Eames,  Dr.  Charles  J. 

Edwards,  Capt.  A.  Noel 

Edwardes,  George 

Ehrlich,  Paul,  M.D. 

Elderkin,  John  Pratt 

Emerson,  Luther  Orlando 

Englis,  John 

Evans,  George  ["Honey  Boy  Evans"] 
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Eyschen,  Premier 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri 

Fancuilli,  Francesco 

Fakgo,  James  Congdel 

Ferguson,  Harvey  B.. 

Fertiault,  Francois 

FiNLAY,  Qiarles  John,  M.D. 

Firkin,  Chester 

FisH«  Mrs.   Hamilton 

Fisher,  Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Fitch,  George 

Fleming,  Sir  Sanford 

Flint,  Austin,  M.  D. 

FoRMAN,  Justus  Miles 

FoRWOOD,  Brig-Gen.  William  Henry 

Forsyth,  Gen.  Geo.  Alexander 

Forsyth,  Rear-Adm.  James  McQueen 

Fowler,  Thomas  Powell 

Fox,  Bp.  Joseph  John 

Freedman,  Andrew 

Freeman,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  Blanchard 

Frohman,  Qiarles 

Frothingham,  George  Byron 

Fuller,  Frank 

Fuller,  Paul 

Garrard,  Brig.-Gen.  Jeptha 

Garrett,  Mary 

Geikie,  James 

Germaine,  Auguste  [Le  Capitaine  Frac- 

ass6,  pseud.] 
Gerville-Reache,    Mme.    Jeanne    [Mme. 

Georges  Gibier  Rambaud] 
Gokhalb,  Gopal  Krishna 
Goodrich,  John  Ellsworth 
Goodwin,  James  Junius 
Gould,  Elgin  Ralston  Lovell 
Goulden,  Col.  Joseph  Augustus 
Grace,  William  Gilbert 
Gray,  John  Qinton 
Greaves,  Arthur 
Green,  Edward  Lee 
Gregory,  Daniel  Seelye,  D.D. 
Gkegory,  Eliot 
Grenfell,  Capt.  Francis 
<2ioss,  Hans 

Grovers,  Sir  William  Richard,  M.  D. 
QtuBER,  Abraham 
Guicoardini,   Count  Francesco 
Guild,  Curtis 
Guillaume,  Gen.  VUbrun 
GuTHE,  Karl  Eugen 
Hall,  James  Knox  Polk 
Hammond,  Winfield  Scott 
Hanssen,  Dr.  Klaus 
Hardie,  James  Keir 
Hardy,  Joseph  Johnston 
Harland,  Brig-Gen.  Edward 
Harper,  John  Wesley 
"Harper,  Olive,"  pseud. 
Harris,  Gen.  Andrew  Lintner 
Harris,  Daniel 

Hartley,  Sir  Charles  Augustus 
Hartranft,  Rev.  Dr.  Chester  David 
ELauser,  Carl 
Hazeltine,  Geo. 
Hennion,  Celestin 
Herreshoff,  John  B. 
Hervieu,  Paul 
Heywood,  Maj.-Gen.  Charles 
Higgins,  Rev.  Francis  E. 
HiNCHUEFFE,  John 


HoEBER,  Arthur 

Holder,  Charles  Frederick 

Hollaender,  Gustav 

Holmes,  Joseph  Austin 

HoRTON,  Oliver  Harvey 

Howe,  Brig.-Gen  Walter 

Hubbard,  Elbert 

Hubbard,  Brig-Gen.  Thomas  Hamlin 

Hudson,  Richard 

Hugo,  Adele 

Humphrey,  Lyman  Underwood 

Hunter,  Thomas 

HuTTON,  Mrs.  May  Arkwright 

HuYSMANS,  Louis 

Illingworth,  Percy  Holden 

Inouye,  Marquis 

Isherwood,  Rear-Adm.  Benjamin  F. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  "Stonewall" 

Jackson,  William  Humphreys 

James,  Henry 

Jasper,  John 

Jenkins,  Michael 

Jersey,  Earl  of 

Joyce,  Col.  John  Alexander 

Kenealy.  Gen.  Levi  G. 

Kennedy,  Right  Hon.   Lord  Justice  Sir 

William  Rann 
Kesteven,  Thomas  Carew  TroUope,  Baron 
King,  Capt  Henry 
KiRBY,  Henry  P. 
Klein,  Charles 
KoHLHAAS,  Raymond 
Kollen,  Gerrit  John 
Laidlaw,  Sir  Robert 
Lamb,  Sir  John  Cameron 
Lambert,  George 
Lamprecht,  Karl 
Langelier,  Sir  Francis  Xavier 
Learned,  Walter 
Lee,  John 

Le  Moyne,   Sarah  Cowell 
Lentaigne,  Sir  John 
Leonard,  H.  Ward 
Leschetizky,  Theodor 
LiBBY,  Charles  F. 
Lindequist,  General  Field  Marshal  Oskar 

von 
Little,  George  Thomas  ' 

Littlefield,  Charles  Edgar 
Loeffler,  Friedrich 
Londonderry,  Marquis  of 
Long,  John  Davis 
Loop,  Charles  L. 
LoRENZ,  Richard 
Lorenzelu,  Cardinal  Benedetto 
LouNSBURY,  Thomas  Raynesford 
Ludlow,  Rear  Adm.  NtcoU 
LuDwiG  Salvator,  Archduke 
LuNDiN,  Carl  Axel  Robert 
Lydekker,  Richard 
Lyman,  Albert  Josiah,  D.D. 
"Maartens,  Maarten,"  psmd. 
Macaulay,  Robertson 
McClure,  John 
McCoLLOM,  John  Hildreth 
MacCord,  Charles  William 
McCoRMACK,  Charles  L. 
McCoRMiCK,  Rear-Adm.  Alexander  Hugh 
McCoYi  Joseph  G. 
McCreaoy,  Mgr.  Charles 
McCuLLOUGH,  John  Gr^n  • 
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MacDokald,  Col.  Sir  Qaude  Maxwell 

McGowAN,  Rear-Adm.  John 

McIvoK,  Nicholas  Williams 

Mack,  John  M. 

McKelway,  St  Clair 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  Cameron 

Mackenzie,  Rear-Adm.  Morris  Robinson 
Slidell 

McMahon,  Mgr.  Denis  J. 

McPherson,  Judge  Smith 

Maes,  Bp.  Camillus  Paul 

Malvina,  Mme.  Carola 

Manatt,  James  Irving 

Mann,  Henry 

Manney,  Rear-Adm.  Henry  Newman 

Makia  Pia  Antoinette  Caroline,  Princess 

Maktin,  James  Loren 

Matson,  Courtland  Cashing 

Meldola,  Raphael 

Metcalf,  Jacob  G. 

Meyerheim,  Paul  Friederich 

Mezieres,  Alfred 

Milman,  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  George  Bryan 

Mitchell,  James  T3mdal 

Mizner,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  Rutgeras 

MoHUN,  Richard  Dorsey 

MoLiNEUx,  Gen  Edward  Lewis 

Montagu,   Rear-Adm.   the   Honorable 
Victor  Alexander 

Moore,  Bp-  David  H. 

Moore,  Edward  Bruce 

Moriarty,  Right  Hon.  John  Francis 

Murray,  Sir  James  Augustus  Henry 

Nairn,  Sir  Michael  Baker 

Nannetti,  Joseph  Patrick 

Nares,  Vice-Adm.  Sir  George  Strong 

Needham,  Henry  Beach 

Neide,  Brig.-Gen.  Horace 

Nelson,  William  RockhiU 

Nicholson,  Donaldson 

Noble,  Sir  Andrew 

O'Connor,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Luke 

O'Donnell,  James 

Oppenheim,  Mrs.  Josie  Greve 

O'Rourke,  Jeremiah 

Parker,  Dr.  James  Henry 

Parker,  Rear-Adm.  Joseph  Benson 

Parry,  David  Mac  Lean 

Parsons,  John  Edward 

Pattison,  James  William 

Pausinger,  Franz  von 

Pearson,  Fred.  Stark 

Pelletan,  Charles  Camille 

Peretz,  Isaac  Loeb 

Perry,  Enoch  Wood 

Phelps,  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  Stowell,  jr. 

Philups,  Andrew  Wheeler 

Phillips,  Stephen 

Phyte,  William  Henry  Pinkney 

Prrou,  Augustus 

Plant,  Albert 

PoE,  John  Prentiss,  jr. 

Poilpot,  Theophile  Frangois  Henri 

Ponsby-Fane,  Sir  Spencer  Cecil  Brabazon 

Poor,  Henry  William 

Poppenberg,  Felix 

Pratt,  Sereno  S. 

Preetorius,  Col.  Edward  L. 

Prime,  Frederick 

Putnam,  Frederick  Ward 


Putnam,  John  Bishop 

QuESADA,  Senor  Don  Gonzalo  de 

Quigley,  Archbp.  James  Edward 

Rabi,  Gen.  Jesus 

RAacoT,  Bp.  Zotique 

Rainier,  Adm.  ^ohn  Harvey 

Randle,  William  H.,  M.D. 

Rankin,  Henry  C. 

Ream,  Norman  B. 

Reaney,  Rev.  Father  William  H. 

Reuung,  George,  M.D. 

Reuter,  Auguste  Julius  Clemens  Herbert 

Rhy,  Sir  John 

Rice,  Isaac  Leopold 

Ridder,  Herman 

RiNAKER,  Gen.  John  I. 

Ripley,  Briff.  Gen.  Edward  H. 

Robertson,  Morgan 

Robinson,  Edward  Van  Dyke 

Rockefeller,  Mrs.  John  D. 

Ropes,  Rev.  Charles  Joseph  Hardy 

Roscoe,  Sir  Henry  Enfield 

Rosfigliosi,  Prince  Camillo 

Rostand,  Eugene 

Rothschild,  Alonzo 

Rothschild,  Nathan  Mayer,  First  Baron 

Rothschild 
Rozet,  Albin 

RucKER,  Sir  Arthur  William 
Ruppert,  Jacob 
RussEL,  George  Howard 
Saalfield,  Baron  Ernest  von 
Saint  Marceaux,  Baron  de  Ren^  de 
Salvini,  Tomasso 
Sarrien,  Jean  Marie  Ferdinand 
Sawyer,  Rev.  RoUin  Augustus 
ScANLON,  Bp.  Laurence 
Schauffler,  Alfred  Theodore 

SCHECHTER,  SolomOU 

Schieren,  Charles  A. 

ScHiNDLER,   Solomon 

ScHWENK,  Brig.-Gen.  Samuel  K. 

ScRiABiN,  Alexander  Nicholaevich 

ScRiMGER,  John,  D.D. 

Seafield,  James  Ogilvie  Grant,  Earl  of 

Seaman,  William  Henry 

Sedgwick,  Arthur  George 

Shaler,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles 

Sharp,  Benjamin 

Shattuck,  Samuel  Walter 

Shaver,  Gen.  Robert  A.     * 

Shbpard,  Charles  Upham 

Shbppard,  Dr.  John  Evans 

Sherman,  Frank  Asbury 

Shuertleff,  Roswell  Morse 

Sloans,  William  Douglas 

Smith,  Francis  Hopkinson 

Smith,  Brig.-Gen.  George  M. 

Smith,  Gerrit 

Smith,  Brig.-Gen.  Rodney 

SoMERvnxB,  Henderson  Middleton 

Spalding,  Albert  Goodwill 

Spence,  William  Wallace 

Spragub,  William 

Staaff,  Karl  Albert 

Sternberg,  Brig.-Gen.  George  Miller 

Sthxman,  Prof.  Thomas  Bliss 

Stoessel,  Lt,-Gen.  Anatole  Mikhailovitch 

Stone,  Herbert  S. 

Story,  Maj.-Gen.  John  Patten 
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Sulzberger,  Ferdinand 

SOTHERLAND,  Roderick  Dhu 

Sylvester,  Frederick  Oakes 

SwiNYARD,  Thomas 

Tanejeff,  Sergius 

Tassin,  Wirt  du  Vivicr 

Taylor,  Frederick  Winslow 

Taylor,  Prof.  John  Phelps 

TSccHi,  Cardinal  Sofone 

Tilden,  Edward 

TiSDALL.  Fitz  Gerald 

Toll,  Bp.  William  Edward 

Tompkins,  Brig-Gen.  Charles  Henry 

TkACY,  Brig.-Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Tremeau,  Gen.  Charles  Louis 

Trojan,  Johannes  • 

Trudeau,  Edward  Livingston,  M.D* 

Turner,  Sir  George 

Vaillant,  Marie  Edotiard 

Van  Amringi,  Prof.  John  Howard 

Van  Deman,  Henry  Elias 

Vanderbilt,  Alfred  Gwynne 

VAN  der  Poortbn-Schwartz,  Joost  Mariisi 

Willem 
Van  Horne,  Sir  William  Cornelius 
Van  MnxiNGEN,  Alexander 
Vannutelu,  Cardinal  Seraiino 
Vassilieff,  Gen.  Dimitry  Stepanovitz 
Vaszary,  Cardinal  Qaudius  Francis 
Veeder,  Major  Albert,  M.D. 
ViCKERS,  Col.  Thomas  Edward 
VON  Below,  Ma j  .-Gen.  Nicholas 
Von   Hey  KING.   Baron   Edmund 
von  Payer,  Julius 
von  Szell,  Kalman 
Waldstein,  Louis,  M.D. 
Waloteufel,  Emile 
Waller,  Lewis 
Walsh,  Blanche 
Walton,  William 
Ward,  Edgar  Melville 
Ward,  Samuel  Baldwin 
Ware,  William  Robert 
Warner,  Anna  Bartlett 
Washburn,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hamlin 
Washington,  Booker  Taliaferro 
Watson,  Prof.  William 
Wedel-Pibsdorf,  Wilhelm  K.  H.  M.  von 
Weidner,  Rev.  Dr.  Revere  Franklin 
Werner,  Anton  von 
White,  Mrs.  Ellen  G. 
Whftney,  Anne 
Wn>ENER,  Peter  A.  Brown 
Wilder,  Marshall  Pinckney 
Wilding,  A.  F. 
Willard,  Edward  Smith 
Williamson,   James   J. 
Wilson,  John 
Windelband,  Wilhelm 
Wing,  Prof.  Chas.  Hallett 
Witte,  Count  Serg^us  JuHevitch 
WiTTHAUS,   Rudolph  August,   M.D. 
Woodbury,  Urban 
Wright,  Arthur  Williams 
Wright,  Maj.  John  Montgomery 
Young,  Sir  Allen  William 
Zamor,    Gen.    Orestes 

NSEDHAM,  Henry  Beach 

See 

Aeronautics — Accident 


NEGROES 

See  also 

Lynch  iNGS 

Miscegenation 

National  Negro  Exposition 
— Home  owning  by 

In  the  decade  from  igoo  to  igio  the  number 
of  homes  owned  by  negroes  in  the  Southern 
states  increased  by  102,912,  or  314  per  cent 
this  increase  covering  increase  in  farm  homes 
of  Z0M9t  or  16.7  per  cent  and  in  other  homes 
of  72,403)  or  49.8  per  cent  as  shown  by  the 
following  table,  which  presents  the  number  of 
owned  homes  in  1910,  the  increase  during  the 
decade,  1900  to  1910,  and  also  the  number  of 
negro  inhabitants  to  one  owned  home  for  each 
of  the  Southern  states : 

®a  d  X  8  c  a 

a.Sco  Si  o  »•  St"*') 

o  M  ;c 

Southern  States 430,449  102,914  ao 

Alabama    33»94i  10,405  »7 

Arkansas    34,018  7,180  18 

Delaware   1,501  ao4  sx 

District  of  Columbia..  a,07s  108  46 

Jlorida    s,9i6  5,759  15 

Georgw    38.735  xa,099  3o 

Kentucky   19.774  1.868  13 

Lomsiana    *7t*^t  6,784  a6 

Maryland    za,068  1,667  19 

Mississippi    38,564  9»709  a6 

North    Carolina 40,118  x  1.099  17 

Oklahoma  10,0x8  3.979  14 

South  Carolina 33»i6i  6,391  1$ 

Tennessee   a7.oxa  6,989  17 

Texas 41*638  M^^  '7 

Virginia    56,933  zo,665  xa 

West  Virginia ^,743  760  aa 

This  increase  in  home  ownership  may  be 
supposed  to  have  brought  with  it  better  housing 
conditions. 

— JJJim  crow"  bills 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
G>lumbia,  on  Ja  28,  reported  favorably;  a  bill 
providing  "Jini  Crow"  cars  in  Washington. 
The  measure  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Clark,  of  Florida. 

The  "y\m  Crow"  car  bill,  to  cover  public  con- 
veyances in  the  Capital,  was  reported  to  the 
House,  Feb  i,  bpr  a  committee,  with  recom- 
mendations that  it  be  passed.  The  committee 
report  says  there  is  constant  friction  between 
the  races  on  street  cars,  and  that  the  proposed 
law  would  add  to  the  comfort  of  each. 

— Mortality  statistics 

Mortality  statistics  were  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Director  of  the  Census  in  fifty- 
seven  cities  which  had  in  1910  a  negro  popula- 
tion of  2500  or  more.  In  these  cities  the 
death  rate  among  negroes  in  19 10  was  27.8, 
and  that  among  whites  15.9  per  1000.  In 
thirty-three  Northern  cities  tl^c  death  rate 
among  negroes  was  25.1,  and  that  among 
whites  15.7  per  1000;  while  in  twenty-four 
Southern  cities  the  rate  for  negroes  was  29.6, 
and  that  for  whites  16.9.  Thus  the  death  rates 
for  each  race  were  higher  in  the  Southern 
than  in  the  Northern  cities,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  races  in  respect  to  death  rate  also 
being  greater  in  the  South. 
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Both  negrroes  and  whites  showed  decreases 
in  death  rate  in  1910,  when  the  fifty-seven 
cities  are  considered  in  the  aggregate,  the  de- 
cline for  the  negroes  being  3.4  and  for  whites 
2.5  per  1000  population.  The  general  tendency 
appears  to  be  in  the  direction  ^f  a  declining 
death  rate  for  negroes  in  the  dties  under  ob- 
servation, the  decrease  being  somewhat  greater 
for  negrroes  than  for  whites. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  which  has 
caused  the  decrease  in  the  death  rate^-which 
decrease  is  almost  universal  in  the  cities  of 
the  South — is  the  increase  in  home  ownership 
among  the  negro  population.  The  ownership 
of  homes  data  for  the  Northern  states  and 
cities  is  not  available,  and  what  is  presented 
here  relates  only  to  the  South. 

— Suffrage 

In  a  decision  so  broad  as  probably  to  annual 
"grandfather  clause"  enactments  in  every 
Southern  state  which  has  adopted  such  laws, 
the  Supreme  Court,  June  21,  held  invalid  Okla- 
homa and  Maryland  legislation  aimed  at  re- 
stricting the  negro  vote.  The  decision,  in 
short,,  was  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  for  a  state  to  select  arbitrarily  a 
date,  such  as  1866,  and  provide  that  persons 
not  qualified  to  vote  on  that  date  or  whose  an- 
cestors were  not  so  qualified  are  barred  from 
voting  or  must  submit  to  voting  tests  not  re- 
quired of  others.  The  court  further  held  that 
election  officials  who  sought  to  enforce  such 
clauses  could  be  held  amenable  to  law  for 
denying  persons  a  right  to  vote,  and  that  such 
officials  could  not  disregard  the  fact  that  the 
fifteenth  amendment  had  striken  out  of  that 
state  law  the  word  "white"  as  a  qualification 
of  voting.  , 

NBIDE,  Brig.-6en.  Horace 

Brig.-Gen.  Horace  Neide  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Dec  3,  aged  78  years. 

NELSON,  William  Rockhill 

William  Rockhill  Nelson,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  died  m  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Apr  13,  of  ureaemic  poisoning.  He  was 
born  in  1841. 

NERVES 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous 
impulse  has  been  variously  explained.  Some 
have  held  that  the  whole  nerve  moved  like  a 
bell-rope,  or  tiiat  Uie  nerve  was  a  tube  contain- 
ing acid,  or  tiiat  it  conducted  an  electric  cur- 
rent, or  that  it  contained  an  elastic  fluid  in 
osdUation,  or  that  it  consisted  of  "electro- 
motor molecules,"  or  that  it  was  made  up  of 
molecules  which  underwent  an  explosive 
cfaamge,  or  that  the  molecules  of  the  nerve- 
matter  underwent  a  physical  vibration  like 
the  vibrations  assumed  for  light.  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dec  12, 
speaking  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  respect 
to  nerve  conductivity,  said:  "Even  at  present 
students  of  the  subject  are  still  divided  into 
two  camps,  one  of  which  inclines  to  a  physical 
theory  of  nerve-conduction,  the  other  to  a 
metabolic  or  chemical  theory.  We  know,  at 
any  rate,  that  there  is  no  mechanical  change  in 
the  nerve.  If  the  nerve  serves  merelv  as  a 
conducting  medium  in  the  purely  physical  sense, 
one  would  not  expect  much,  if  any,  expendi- 


ture of  energy -in  the  process.  The  lack  of  any 
heat  production  in  stimulated  nerves  seems 
like  decided  evidence  against  the  idea  that 
irritability  is  primarily  a  diemical  phenomenon. 
Heat  changes  are  characteristic  of  metabolism. 
On;  the  ether  hand,  convincing  evidence  has 
gradually  accumulated  tending  to  show  cer- 
tain small  chemical  changes  incident  to  the  ex- 
citory  processes  in  nerves  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  complete  absence  of  oxygen,  the  nerve 
fibers  lose  their  irritability,  and  that  the  latter 
may  be  restored  by  readmission  of  oxygen  to 
the  nerve.  By  the  use  of  an  ingeniously  con- 
trived apparatus,  the  biometer,  in  which 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxid  as  small  as  0.0000001 
fSX^m  can  be  measured,  Tashiro  has  demon- 
strated in  the  laboratories  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  not  only  that  all  living  nerves  give 
off  carbon  dioxid — a  sign  of  chemical  change — 
but  also  that  their  metabolism  increases  on 
stimulation.  These  facts  have  now  been  sup- 
plemented by  Tashiro  and  Adams  in  harmony 
with  the  argument  that  the  primary  basis  of 
protoplasmic  irritability  must  be  a  chemical 
one.  Their  new  evidence  shows  that,  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  nerves  have  a  far  lower 
output  of  carbon  dioxid  than  in  air,  and  that 
stimuli  which  more  than  double  the  output  in 
air  fail  to  give  any  increase  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  that  is,  an  oxygen-free  medium. 
Oxygen  is  therefore  primarily  concerned  with 
the  metabolism  of  nerves.  The  foregoing  facts 
are  no  proof  that  oxidative  change  or  meta- 
bolism in  the  nerve  is  the  forerunner  or  cause 
of  its  conductivity.  They  might,  of  course,  ex- 
press the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  state  of 
excitability.  Whatever  the  future  may  finalljr 
say  to  the  question  whether  nerve  fibers  can 
function  independently  of  chemical  changes, 
it  now  seems  certain  that  active  metabolism  in 
the  nerv^  fiber  is  a  fact" 

NETHERLANDS  OVERSEA  TRUST  CO. 

See 
Oversea  Corporations 

NEVADA 

See 
Divorce — Nevada 
horseracing — nevada 

"NEVADA"  (battleship) 

The  new  superdreadnought  Nevada,  the 
greatest  ship  of  her  type  afloat,  left  the  Fore 
River  (Mass.)  shipyards  Oct  15.  In  appear- 
ance, in  arrangement  of  her  batteries,  and 
in  many  other  important  ways  the  Nevada  is 
unusual.  She  has  a  broadside  in  weight  great- 
er even  than  that  of  England's  great  super- 
dreadnought,  the  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the 
great  revolving  turrets  are  so  placed  that 
every  gun  in  the  main  battery  can  be  fired 
from  either  the  pert  or  starboard  side. 

The  Nevada  is  the  first  of  the  first-line  units 
of  the  navy  to  mount  anti-aircraft  guns;  she 
is  the  first  dreadnought  in  any  navy  to  bum 
exclusively  oil  fuel,  and  she  is  the  first  of 
American  line  ships  with  a  single  funnel 
Likewise,  she  does  not  stand  so  high  out  of 
the  water  as  some  of  her  predecessors,  and 
for  that  reason  does  not  offer  so  good  a  target 
Her  contract  speed  is  twenty-one  laiots. 
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The  gun  arrangement  marks  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  American  battleship  armament 
In  all  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  built  here- 
tofore the  guns  of  the  main  batteries  have 
been  placed  two  to  a  turret  In  the  Nevada 
the  ten  guns  are  mounted  in  four  turrets.  In 
Turrets  2  and  3  there  are  two  guns,  and  in  the 
other  two  turrets,  the  extreme  forward  one 
and  the  extreme  aft  one,  there  are  three  ^}ras. 
The  three-guns-to-a-turret  arrangement  is  of 
French  origin,  and  is  being  followed  in  the 
placing  of  the  main  batteries  on  all  of  the  ships 
of  the  first  line  now  authorized  or  in  process 
of  construction.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Nevada's  sister  ship,  the  Oklahoma,  all  the  big 
turrets  on  American  dreadnoughts  will  in  the 
future  mount  three  guns  of  the  latest  improved 
type  of  fourteen-inch  ordnance. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Nevada  is  the  anti-aircraft  battery 
of  four  high  angle  three-inch  guns.  Two  of 
these  guns  are  mounted  forward  on  the  main 
deck,  one  on  either  side.  The  other  two  are 
to  be  mounted  on  top  of  Turret  3,  just  aft  of 
the  second  of  the  lattice-work  masts,  forward 
of  the  aft  three-gun  turret  A  platform,  which 
in  appearance  looks  like  a  bridge,  has  been 
erected  on  top  of  this  turret  and  on  this  plat- 
form will  be  mounted  the  anti-aircraft  guns. 

The  next  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Nevada  is  the  fact  that  she  will  be  the  first 
dreadnought  which  will  burn  oil  exclusively. 
Her  great  oil  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  nearly 
600,000  gallons  of  fuel.  The  main  armor  belt 
of  the  battleship  is  seventeen  and  a  half  inches 
thick;  eight  and  a  half  feet  is  below  the 
water  line.  The  deck  armor  is  three  inches 
thick,  while  the  great  fourteen-inch  gun  tur- 
rets are,  in  the  case  of  the  triple-gun  turrets, 
sixteen,  and  in  the  case  of  the  double-gun 
turrets,  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  conning 
tower  is  protected  with  a  belt  of  sixteen-inch 
armor. 

N£W  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Rolland 
H.  Spaulding  before  the  Legislature  Ja  7  oc- 
cupied but  twenty  minutes  in  its  delivery,  the 
shortest  ever  given  on  such  an  occasion  in  that 
State.  It  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  sug- 
gestion for  improving  the  business  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  He  expressed 
his  opposition  to  the  authorization  of  any  more 
State  roads  at  present,  and  declared  that  the 
present  method  of  attempting  to  tax  intangi- 
bles was  a  failure  and  unjust  in  its  workings. 

See  also 
Children's  laws — New  Hampshire 
Roads — New  Hampshire 

NEW  JERSEY 

Having  disposed  of  the  suffrage  issue  at  the 
special  election  Oct  19,  New  Jersey  had  left 
little  of  general  interest  for  the  election  of 
Nov  2.  Voting  was  confined  to  the  election 
of  six  members  of  the  State  Senate  and  a 
full  membership  of  sixty  in  the  House.  In 
these  elections  the  Republicans  retained  ma- 
jorities in  the  state  legislature. 

The  official  vote  on  the  three  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  at  the  election  on  Oct 


19  was  announced  Nov  5  by  the  State  Board 
of  Canvassers. 

The  vote  on  an  easier  method  of  amend- 
ing Uie  constitution  was:  For,  1^,092;  against, 
ifo,io8;  majority  against,  25,016. 

The  vote  relative  to  excess  condemnation 
of  land  for  public  improvements  was:  For, 
125,206;    against,    I73>7S5;    majority   against, 

48,549- 
See  also 
Anti-trust  legislation  and  litkiation — 

New  Jersey 
Capital  punishment — New  Jersey 
Eugenic  marriage  laws — New  Jersey 
"Fish  trust" 

Labor  and  laboring  classes — New  Jersey 
Mosquitoes — New  Jersey 
Prohibition — New   Jersey 
Woman  suffrage — New  Jersey 

— Population 

The  state  census  made  public  Dec  i  showed 
that  there  were  then  2,&|4,342  in  the  State, 
compared  with  2,144,134  in  1905,  the  increase 
being  700,208.  The  increase  since  1910  was 
307,175.  There  were  734,052  persons  of  for- 
eign birth,  95,281  negroes,  1,428,189  males, 
1,416,183  females,  1,167,340  married  persons. 
144,414  widowed  persons  and  3847  divorced 
persons.  The  Irish  in  the  State  decreased 
from  136,061  in  1905  to  75,444  in  1915,  and 
the  Germans  decreased  from  119,051  in  1905 
to  115,711  in  1915.  In  the  same  period  the 
English  increased  from  47,404  to  55,357,  and 
the  Italians  increased  from  75,786  to  144,848. 
Those  who  spoke  English  numbered  in  1915 
2,204,914.  There  were  2,240,894  who  could 
read,  and  2,236,736  who  could  write. 

NEW  MEXICO 

See 
Woman  suffrage 
Women 
Workmen's  compensation 

NEW  ORLEANS 

See  also 
Bubonic  plague — New  Orleans 

—Port  facilities 

The  sale  during  the  first  week  in  June  of 
$1,250,000  worth  of  bonds  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
which  will  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  imme- 
diate erection  of  a  modem  grain  elevator, 
marked  another  stage  in  the  creation  of  facUi- 
ties  for  expediting  commerce  that  will  give 
New  Orleans  a  unique  position  among  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  says  the  Manufac* 
turers'  Record.  Fourteen  years  before  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  port  took  over 
the  public  wharf  system  of  the  city,  and  it  now 
controls  nearly  42  miles  of  river  frontage 
Within  its  domain  are  more  than  a  score  of 
wharves  valued  at  $2,197,887,  having  an  area 
of  4,048,590  square  feet  and  an  aggregate 
length  of  4.67  miles,  and  upon  these  wharves 
are  steel  sheds  valued  at  $1,526,683,  covering 
2,603,057  square  feet,  and  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  3.64  miles.  The  elevator,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,250,000  bushels,  is  to  be  erected 
of  steel  and  concrete  construction  upon  land 
owned  by  the  commission  and  adjoming  the 
cotton  warehouses. 
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N£W  YEAR'S  DAY 

See 
Great  Britain 

N£W  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IM- 
PROVING THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
POOR 

See 

Eno,  Amos  F. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON 
RIVER  RAILROAD 

Another  ramification  of  the  consolidation  in 
the  fall  of  1914  of  the  former  Lake  Shore  and 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  other 
railroads  came  to  light  June  18,  when  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  $400,000,- 
000  corporation,  filed  a  mortgage  of  $90,57^450 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  in  favor  of  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  and  William  H. 
Elmendorf,  trustee.  This  mortgage  secures  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company's  four  per  cent  consolidation  mort- 
gage gold  bonds  by  a  lien  on  the  railroad  for- 
merly known  as  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern. 

See  also 
Grand  Central  Terminal 

— Debenture  bond  issues 

The  up-state  Public  Service  Commission, 
Apr  29,  authorized  the  issue  of  $100,000,000 
New  York  Central  debenture  6s,  aher  a  final 
hearing  as  to  the  interest  of  the  Lake  Shore 
stockholders  in  some  of  the  transactions  of 
the  old  company.  The  issue  was  said  to  be 
the  largest  single  flotation  of  railway  bonds 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  directors  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company  voted,  Feb  9,  to  issue  $100,000,- 
000  6  per  cent,  twenty-year  convertible  deben- 
ture bonds.  The  bonds  are  to  be  dated  May  i, 
1915,  with  the  privilege  of  conversion  into  the 
stodc  of  the  company  at  105  between  May  i, 
1917,  and  May  i,  1925.  The  bonds  are  to  be 
callable  at  no.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  will 
be  used  in  paying  off  equal  amounts  of  the 
company's  indebtedness.  The  directors  au- 
thorized J.  P.  Mor^n  &  Co.  to  organize  a 
syndicate  to  underwnte  the  proposed  issue. 
— Harriman  accident  prevention  medal 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  received  the 
E.  H.  Harriman  memorial  gold  medal  for  the 
best  record  in  accident  prevention  and  indus- 
trial hygiene  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1914. 

—Merger  with  Lake  Shore 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Keogh,  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  Feb  i,  decided  that  the  merger 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  into  the  Central 
system  is  not  a  violation  of  law,  so  far  as  it 
pertains  to  the  issuance  by  the  Central  of  $90,- 
000,000  of  Lake  Shore  bonds  at  4  per  cent 
instead  of  at  354  per  cent.  The  Continental 
Securities  Company  sought  to  restrain  the  is- 
suance of  the  bonds  on  the  new  basis  and  had 
obtained  a  temporary  injunction  as  a  stock- 
holder. 
—Merger  with  New  York  h  Harlem 

Judge  Hough  granted,  Feb  23.  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  a  preliminary  injunction  in  the 
suit  brought  by  John  Scott  Boyd,  Jr..  and  four 
stockholders  of  the  New  York  &  Harlem  Rail- 


road Company  against  the  New  York  &  Har- 
lem Company  ,  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Company  et  al.  The  de- 
fendants are  enjoined  against  taking  any  steps 
during  the  pendency  of  the  suit  to  consolidate 
the  two  railroad  companies. 

In  another  order,  Judge  Hough  holds  that 
the  complaint  of  the  stockholders  as  a  matter 
of  law  contains  facts  sufficient  to  give  cause 
for  action,  and  the  contentions  conceding  a 
monopoly,  to  which  objections  have  been  taken, 
are  material  and  relevant,  and  if  sustained 
would  afford  ground  for  relief  in  addition  to 
that  arising  from  the  contractual  rights  of  the 
complainants. 

The  complainants,  in  their  suit,  urge  that  as 
stockholders  they  are  assured  of  their  income 
practically  forever  under  the  terms  of  the  lease 
of  the  New  York  &  Harlem  to  the  New  York 
Central^  but  that  if  the  companies  are  merged 
they  will  exchange  a  certain  income  for  one 
dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  combined 
company. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

See  also 
Banks  and  banking — New  York  City 
Government — Pouce  Powers  of  State 
Grand  Central  Terminal 
Hell  Gate  Bridge 
Interborough    Rapid   Transit   Co. 
"Jitney"   busses — New   York 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 
Opera — Century  Opera  Co. 
Policewomen — New  York 
Street  railways 
Tuberculosis — New  York 
Unemployment — New  York 
United  States — Commerce 

— Accidents — Elevated  road 

The  coroner's  jury,  on  Ja  12,  found  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  2  passengers  in  tlic 
elevated  road  accident  of  Dec  9:  Theodore 
Shonts,  president  of  the  Interborough :  Horace 
Fisher,  secretaiy;  Frank  Hedley,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  and  10  directors  of 
the  road,  all  of  whom  gave  bonds  in  $1000  each 
the  following  day. 

See  also 
New  York  City — Coroner 

— Accidents — Subway 

The  worst  accident  in  its  ten-years'  history 
occurred  in  the  subway  Ja  6;  a  high-tension 
cable  in  the  conduit,  between  50th  and  5gth 
street,  blew  out,  filling  the  subway  with  poison- 
ous gases  and  smoke ;  2  passengers  were  killed 
and  172  taken  to  hospitals.  Investigations  were 
started  the  following  day  b;^  the  District- 
Attorney,  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
the  coroner's  office.  On  the  9th  the  Public 
Service  Commission  ordered  the  478  composite 
cars  to  be  replaced  by  steel  by  May  i.  Other 
resolutions  were  adopted  callmg  upon  Alfred 
Craven,  chief  engineer  to  the  commission,  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  following  im- 
portant changes  in  the  power  transit  and  light- 
ing system  in  the  subway: 

I.  Whether  splicing  chambers  in  the  subwapr 
operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  could  be  so  reconstructed  as  to  cut 
off  all  connection  with  the  subway. 
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2.  Recommendations  for  the  enlargement,  re- 
arrangement or  increase  of  emergency  exits. 

3.  Separation  of  high-tension  and  low-ten- 
sion cables,  particularly  in  the  splicing  chambers. 

4.  The  complete  separation  of  lighting  and 
sigioal  circuits  from  power  cables,  with  aux- 
iliary independent  connections  for  emergency 
purposes. 

5.  Independent  supply  of  power  for  venti- 
lating fans  and  for  the  lighting  of  signs  at 
emergency  exits. 

6.  Auxiliary  independent  connections  to 
power  sub-stations. 

7.  Recommendations  as  to  increase  in  the 
lighting  system  throughout  the  subway. 

It  was  "Further  resolved,  That  the  electrical 
engineer  be  directed  to  report  at  once  upon : 

^Maintenance  by  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  of  the  emergency  storage 
battery  lights  installed  in  all  subway  cars  by 
direction  of  the  commission." 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  appoint- 
ed by  Mayor  Mitchel  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  subway  fire  of  Jan  6,  was  filed  July  24. 
The  committee  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  Adamson,  fire  commissioner.  The 
investigation  showed  that  the  subway  cables 
were  not  insulated,  according  to  modem,  fire- 
proof methods,  and  that  more  frequent  open- 
ings were  needed  to  provide  exit  lor  passen- 
gers in  case  of  emergency.  In  addition  to 
this  the  investigators  found  that  far  too  much 
combustible  material  was  allowed  to  accumu- 
late and  be  stored  in  the  subway  and  recom- 
mended radical  changes  in  the  operation  of 
the  system. 

Seven  persons  were  killed  and  scores  in- 
jured by  a  collapse  of  the  new  subway  in 
Seventh  Avenue  near  Twenty-third  Street 
Sept  22.  The  explosion  of  dynamite  used  for 
blasting  purposes  caused  the  collapse  of  the 
temporary  street  pavements  and  a  crowded 
trolley  car  and  a  heavy  auto  truck  plunged 
into  a  thirty-foot  cavity.  A  number  of  pedes- 
trians were  dropi)ed  off  the  sidewalks  and 
buried  in  the  debris.  The  subway  excavation 
for  almost  two  blocks  was  a  mass  of  splint- 
ered timbers,  twisted  water  pipes,  gas  mains 
and  subway  tracks.  A  few  days  later.  Sept 
25,  planking  laid  over  the  excavations  for  the 
new  subway,  north  of  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  thoroughfare,  col- 
lapsed without  warning,  leaving  a  hole  one 
hundred,  feet  long,  thirty  feet  deep,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  street  car  tracks  half  way 
across  the  width  of  the  pavement  One  per- 
son was  killed  and  three  injured. 

In  a  report  filed  with  Mayor  Mitchel  Oct  8 
Commissioner  of  Accounts  Leonard  M.  Wall- 
stein  outlined  the  results  of  his  investigation  of 
the  subway  cave-ins  of  Sept  22,  25,  and  placed 
the  blame  chiefly  upon  inadequate  timber  sup- 
port for  the  superstructure. 

See  also 
Intekborougb  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

— Board  of  Health  attacks  car  crowding 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
Mar  2  obtained  a  stay  from  Health  Commis- 
sioner Goldwater  which  would  relieve  it  of  the 
immediate   necessity   of   obeying   the   Health 


Board's  order  regarding  the  service  on  the 
Eighty-sixth  Street  cross-town  line.  Health 
Commissioner  Goldwater's  order  that  the 
company  should  not  carry  more  passengers 
than  one  and  a  half  times  the  number  of 
seats  was  to  become  effective  on  Mar  8.  But 
Mar  2,  at  the  request  of  President  Shonts  of 
the  Interborough,  the  Commissioner  agreed 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  his  order  on  Mar  15,  and, 
pending  that,  to  grant  the  Interborough  a  stay 
until  Mar  16.  The  B.  R.  T.,  on  Mar  8, 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Health  not 
to  crowd  the  Graham  Ave.  cars.  Conductors 
closed  the  gates  and  hung  out  a  sign  when  the 
limit  of  54  passengers  was  reached. 

Health  Q>mmissioner  Goldwater  put  into 
effect,  Apr  6,  his  order  against  the  over- 
crowding of  the  Eighth  and  Sixth  avenue 
street-car  lines  of  the  New  York  Railways 
Company.  This  was  regarded  as  the  first 
real  test  of  the  practicability  of  the  Health 
Board's  limitation  of  passengers  to  only  half 
as  many  standing  as  seated,  as  this  was  the 
first  attempt  to  regulate  in  Manhattan,  the 
traffic  qp  one  of  the  avenues  with  a  long  haul. 

— Bombs  in  Bronx  Borough  Hall 

The  Bronx  Borough  Hall,  was  dynamited 
May  3  and  the  southeast  comer  of  the  build- 
ing wrecked.  The  police  got  no  clue  to  the 
persons  who  placed  the  dynamite. 

— Bombs  in  Police  Headquarters 

A  basement  in  the  police  headquarters  was 
wrecked  by  a  bomb  July  5. 

—Bombs  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 

An  attempt  to  wreck  St  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
New  York  City,  by  explodii^  t^  *>ower£ul 
bombs  in  the  north  aisle  whUe  mass  was  in 
progress  was  frustrated,  Mar  2,  by  the  police. 
The  bomb  thrower,  Frank  Abamo,  was  ex- 
pected and  arrested.  Before  he  arrived  some 
fifty  detectives  in  disguise  of  various  sorts, 
ranging  from  scrubwomen  to  verger,  guarded 
every  entrance,  and  were  in  every  strategic 
nook  and  comer  of  the  church.  Frank  Abarno 
and  Carmine  Carbone  were  indicted  Mar  3 
and  held  in  $25,000  bail  each.  They  pleaded 
not  guilty  when  arraigned  Mar  8. 


Carmine  Carbone  and  Frank  Abarno,  the 
anarchists  were  both  found  guilty  Apr  12, 
but  were  recommended  to  mercy.  Sentences 
of  from  6  to  12  years  each  were  imposed 
Apr  19. 

Judge  Nott  said  he  had  taken  into  consider- 
ation several  things  in  their  behalf  or  he 
should  have  imposed  the  limit  sehtence,  from 
twelve  and  one-half  years  to  twenty-five  in 
the  pententiary. 

— Bribery  cases 

The  convictions  of  Joseph  J.  Cassidy,  ex- 
Democratic  leader  of  Queens,  New  York,  for 
laccepting  a  bribe,  and  of  William  Willett,  Jr., 
for  offering  a  bribe  for  nomination  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  were  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Ja  12.  Each  was  sentenced  to  a  year  m 
Sing  Sing.    They  began  their  terms  Ja  13. 

—Budget 

It  was  announced  Oct  30  that  the  New  York 
City  budget  for  1916  would  almost  reach  the 
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sum  of  $200,000,000.  The  tax  rate  was  figured 
at  12.2,  the  increase  from  18.7  being  due  to  a 
direct  state  levy  of  $13,975,000  upon  New  York. 

— Coroner 

After  an  investigation,  a  special  commis- 
sioner recommended  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  coroner  in  N.  Y.  Ja  3. 


The  Stoddard  bill  to  abolish  the  coroners 
of  New  York  City  passed  the  Assembly,  Apr 
I,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  28.    As  passed,  the  bill 

grovides  that  the  chief  medical  examiner  and 
is  assistants,  who  are  to  succeed  to  the  duties 
of  the  coroners,  shall  not  take  office  until  Jan 
I,  1918. 

The  bill  permits  the  present  coroners  to 
serve  out  their  terms,  and  provides  that  the 
Mayor  shall  nanie  a  chief  medical  examiner, 
who,  in  turn,  will  name  assistant  examiners 
and  other  employees. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  Apr  7,  36  to  10, 
party  lines  being  disregarded,  and  was  signed 
by  the  Governor  Apr  14. 

— Coroner — Interborough  case 

Coroner  Riordan  filed  in  Albany  Feb  9  his 
reply  to  the  charges  made  against  him  by 
Theodore  P.  Shonts,  President  of  the  Inter- 
borough, in  which  Mr.  Shonts  asks  the  Coro- 
ner's removal,  alleging  his  inquest  into  the 
Ninth  Avenue  elevated  crash  of  Dec  9  was 
improperly  conducted.  The  Coroner's  jury 
charged  Shonts,  General  Manager  Hedley  and 
the  directors  of  the  Interborough  with  man- 
slaughter in  the  second  de^ee.  The  Coroner 
denies  all  Shonts'  charges  m  detail,  maintain- 
ing the  jury's  finding  was  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  the  evidence.  The  reply  states: 
"Respondent  alleges  that  the  Interborough  and 
its  attorneys  threatened  and  attempted  to  in- 
timidate the  respondent,  acted  contemptuously 
and  indecently,  advised  the  jury  to  disregard 
thie  charges  of  the  respondent  and  stated  that 
the  respondent  was  a  disgrace  to  the  State  of 
New  York  and  threatened  the  respondent,  in 
substance,  with  proceedings  to  remove  him. 
In  this  connection,  respondent  further  alleges 
that  the  counsel  for  the  complainants,  and  for 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  de- 
livered to  him  prior  to  his  charge  a  written 
statement,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  charge 
to  the  jury,  and  which  they  desired  the  Coro- 
ner to  use  and  adopt  as  his  charge  to  the 
jury.  That  an  examination  of  said  statement 
shows  that  the  same  was  fraudulently  pre- 
pared; that  it  misstates  and  falsifies  the  evi- 
dence; that  It  incorrectly  states  the  law  and 
that  it  was  prepared  with  the  sole  and  only 
purpose  of  improperly  white-washing  the  said 
complainants  and  throwing  the  responsibility 
for  the  collision  upon  the  motorman  and  the 
conductor." 


Ex-United  States  District-Attorney  Henry 
A.  Wise  denied  in  his  summing  up  in  defense 
of  Coroner  Riordan  against  the  charges  of 
the  Interborough  Company  before  Commis- 
sioner Lloyd  P.  Stryker,  in  New  York 
City,  Apr  28,  that  there  was  any  evidence 
that  the  coroner  had  been  influenced  im- 
properly at  the  inquest  which   resulted   in   a 


verdict  holding  the  Interborough  directors 
responsible  for  the  death  of  two  persons  in 
the  elevated  railroad  wreck  on  Dec  9,  last 
year.  Edward  Hatch,  counsel  for  the  rail- 
road company,  charged  that  the  coroner  had 
shaped  the  case  so  that  the  guilt  of  the  train 
crew  would  not  appear,  and  had  dictated  the 
verdict  against  the  directors.  He  charged 
that  the  coroner  was  influenced  in  all  this  by 
the  Hearst  newspapers.  He  denied  that  the 
fact  that  the  two  men  who  were  killed  were 
in  wooden  cars  had  an3rthing  to  do  with  their 
death.  Commissioner  ^  Stryker  allowed  both 
sides  two  weeks  in  which  to  submit  briefs. 


The  charges  against  Coroner  Patrick  D. 
Riordan,  preferred  by  Theodore  P.  Shonts 
were  dismissed  by  Governor  Whitman  Aug  28. 
The  Governor  said  that  Lloyd  P.  Stryker,  who 
was  appointed  commissioner  to  take  evidence 
in  the  case,  had  reported  to  him,  and  that  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  report  left  but  one 
course  open  to  him. 

—Courts 

The  Assembly  passed  Senator  Mills'  bill 
reorganizing  the  inferior  criminal  courts  of 
New  York  City,  Apr  23,  the  bill  having  been 
already  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  sepa- 
rates the  children's  court  from  all  connection 
with  crime  by  establishing  a  separate  chil- 
dren's court  with  five  judges  at  the  head  of  it 
These  judges  are  to  be  selected  from  the 
present  judges  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, four  of  whom  are  now  assigned  to  the 
children's  courts. 

The  bill  creates  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  City  a  departmental  court,  a  new  idea, 
namely,  one  court  in  which  all  cases  for  the 
violation  of  municipal  ordinances  and  various 
regulative  statutes,  such  as  the  labor  law, 
health  laws,  building  laws,  fire  prevention 
laws  and  other  similar  laws,  will  be  tried. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  result  in  great 
convenience  to  owners  of  realty,  to  attorneys, 
and  especially  to  the  city  departments  and 
their  employees. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  bill  is 
that  which  gives  to  the  magistrates  the  power 
to  try  and  determine  misdemeanors,  which 
they  do  not  now  possess.  The  classes  of  mis- 
demeanors which  may  be  tried  by  magistrates 
are  enumerated  in  the  bill,  and  include  all 
violations  of  citv  ordinances,  violations  of  the 
highway  law,  frauds  against  hotel  keepers, 
giving  away  street-car  transfers ;  in  fact,  prac- 
tically all  misdemeanors  except  petit  larcenies 
and  cases  of  malicious  mischief. 

—Debt 

New  York  City's  remaining  debt  limit  with 
the  opening  of  1915  was  $56,792,91706,  an  in- 
crease of  $5,419,167.44  over  the  1914  margin. 
The  total  debt  limit  is  $804,985,991.20,  or  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  assessed  valuation  of 
the  taxable  real  estate  of  the  city.  Excluding 
certain  exemptions  sinking  fund  holdings,  etc^ 
the  net  indebtedness  of  the  city  is  $748,193,- 
074.14.  The  figures  are  from  the  annual  report 
of  Controller  Prendergast  for  the  year  1914, 
published  Feb  21. 
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— Finances — Bond  sale 

The  city  made  its  largest  bond  sale  June  29, 
when  $71,000,000  in  bonds,  bearing  interest  at 
4J4  per  cent,  were  disposed  of.  The  fifty- 
year  bonds  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$ioi.2i;3,  while  the  serial  bonds,  due  1916  to 
1930,  brought  an  average  price  of  $101,306. 

— Finances — ^Investigation 

A  resolution  for  a  legislative  investigation 
of  New  York  City  finances  was  adopted  in 
the  Senate,  Apr  23,  after  Democratic  opposi- 
tion had  been  crushed.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  resolution  was  put  through  in 
retaliation  for  the  protest  which  had  been 
raised  by  New  York  City  officials  against  the 
imposition  of  the  $19,500,000  direct  tax,  of 
which  city  taxpayers  will  pay  three-fourths, 
The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  committee  be  appointed, 
consisting  of  five  Senators  and  five  Assemblymen,  to 
investigate  and  determine  what  legislation,  if  any, 
should  be  enacted  to  afford  relief  to  the  City  of  New 
York  in  relation  to  taxes  for  local  and  State  purposes, 
and  what  legislation  consistent  with  public  opinion 
and  in  the  public  interests  should  be  enacted  to  in* 
crease  control  of  the  city  authorities  over  expenses 
now  fixed  by  law;  to  inquire  to  what  extent,  if  any^ 
local  expenditures  for  public  or  governmental  pur- 
poses are  impairing  the  ability  of  real  estate  in  such 
city  to  bear  its  share  of  State  expenses^  and  in  what 
way  remedy  therefor  depends  upon  legislative  action, 
and  to  prepare  legislation  to  carry  its  recommenda- 
tion into  effect. 

— Hospitals 

See 
Columbia  University — Medical  center 

— ^Joan  of  Arc  statue 

An  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  was 
unveilled  in  New  York  City,  Dec  6,  Am- 
bassador Jusserand  of  France,  delivering  the 
principal  address. 

— Land  ownership  in 

The  Society  to  Lower  Rents  and  Reduce 
Taxes  on  Homes  issued  a  statement  Sept  2 
asserting  that  diirteen  families  owned  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  assessed  land  valuation  of 
Manhattan,  a  total  of  $205,4O4>875  for  the 
thirteen  families,  or  $15,800,000  a  family.  The 
total  number  of  families  in  the  borough  was 
placed  at  560,000.  These  figures  did  not  in- 
clude the  land  owned  by  the  same  families  in 
other  boroughs  of  the  city. 

The  "thirteen  land  owning  families,"  as 
mentioned  in  the  society's  statement,  are: 
The  Astors,  Vanderbilts,  Rhinelanders,  O.  B. 
Potter  properties,  J.  P.  Morgan,  E.  H.  Van 
Ingen,  Wendels,  Goelets,  Ehret,  Gerrys, 
Charles  F.  Hoffman  estate,  William  R.  H. 
Martin,  Eugene  Hoffman. 

The  soaety  found  that  nearly  one-six- 
teenth of  the  assessed  valuation  of  Manhattan 
was  owned  by  two  corporations,  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor  and  Trinity  Corporation,  the  former 
holding  land  assessed  at  $10,493,500  and  build- 
ings assessed  at  $5,769,500  and  the  latter  hold- 
ing land  assessed  at  $8,987,300  and  buildings 
assessed  at  $3,524,700. 

According  to  the  society's  figures  $10,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  one  twentieth  of  the  city's 
annual  budget,  goes  for  the  benefit  of  these 
thirteen  landowners,  who  pay  only  $3,841,- 
071.16  taxes  out  of  the  ground  rent. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  "improvements" 
on  the  properties  owned  by  the  thirteen  fami- 


lies, the  society  said  was  $59i2i2,775,  "a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
land."    The  statement  added: 

"The  average  small  home  owner  has  three 
times  as  valuable  an  improvement  as  his  land, 
but  the  total  assessed  value  of  land  owned 
by  the  fifty-odd  thousand  small  home  owners 
of  the  city  is  less  than  that  of  the  Astor 
family  in  Manhattan,  though  their  improve- 
ments are  worth  several  times  as  much  as 
those  of  the  Astors,  and  the  small  home 
owners,  as  well  as  all  tenants  of  the  city,  are 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  these  and  all  other 
big  land  monopolies  in  the  city. 

'These  thirteen  families  illustrate  the  reason 
for  the  opposition  to  the  programme  of  the 
Lower  Rents  Society  to  transfer  taxes  now 
levied  on  buildings  to  land  values,  and  to 
meet  all  increases  in  the  city  budget  by  a 
super-tax   on    land    values." 

— Piers 

The  longest  pier  ever  designed  for  the  port 
of  New  York  was  authorized,  Apr  i^,  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate.  The 
new  pier  is  to  be  built  at  the  foot  of  35th 
street,  Brooklyn,  is  to  be  1779  feet— more 
than  one-third  of  a  mile — long,  and  is  to  be 
leased  by  the  city  to  the  highest  bidder.  Two 
other  piers  of  unusual  length,  though  not  so 
long  as  this  one,  were  authorized,  all  three  to 
cost  approximately  $1,300,000. 

— Population 

Of  the  total  population  of  3,132,532  in  New 
York  City,  as  given  by  the  last  census,  a  total 
of  1,356,347,  or  nearly  one-half,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  report  (Aug),  are 
foreign  born.  Of  the  men  over  twenty-one, 
the  proportion  is  even  higher,  the  foreign  bom 
numbering  238,952  out  of  580,249.  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  among  these  is  11. 9.  As 
showing  the  tremendous  problem  raised  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  foreign  born  among  the 
population  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York, 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

State.  N,  Y.  City. 

ToUl  population,  1910 9,113,614  3f«3a,53a 

Fpragn  bom  white,  1910 1,729,272  1,356,347 

Males  31  years  and  over 1*331,013  580,349 

Alien  males  21  years  and  over.    475,^59  ^38,95^ 

Illiterates 363,025  170,296 

Percent... 13.7  10.9 

Petitions     for     naturalization, 

-.*V''l* 93,361  49,^35 

Declarations    of    intention, 

«9"-i4 i94f5o6  116,607 

The  City  of  New  York,  according  to  figures 
submitted  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  State  census,  had  a  population  of 
5,066,222,  says  Greater  New  York,  Sept  20. 

The  population  of  the  State,  according  to 
the  census,  was  0,773,817,  The  population  of 
the  Boroughs  of  the  City  was  given  in  the 
census  returns  as   follows: 

Manhattan    2,143,061 

BrooWyn     1.803,191 

The^Bronx    535,635 

Richmond  '.....!.!!!!!'.!!*.!!    911684 

Total    of    City 5.066,333 

According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910, 
Manhattan    had    a    population    of    2,331,54a 
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Compared  with  191 5  therefore,  there  had 
been  a  decrease  of  187,481.  The  other 
Boroughs  of  the  City  all  increased,  The  Bronx 
showing  the  largest  advance,  184,655,  an  in- 
crease of  about  42  per  cent  over  1910.  Queens 
increased  about  39  per  cent.  The  entire  City 
showed  an  increase  of  only  300,661  during 
the  five  years. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  figures.  The  City  Health  De- 
partment's estimate  for  the  City  for  the  year 
1915  was  5,806,532. 

The  population  of  the  State  outside  the  City 
was  given  as  4,707,595,  so  that  the  City  had 
about  300,000  more  inhabitants  than  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

The  average  increase  in  population  through- 
out the  State  for  the  last  five  years,  from 
1905  to  191 0,  according  to  the  Federal  Census 
Bureau,  was  12^  per  cent.  The  increase 
given  by  the  State  census  since  191 0,  the  date 
of  the  Federal  census,  was  660,203,  or  only  7 
per  cent.  The  Federal  Census  Bureau's  esti- 
mate of  the  increase  in  this  same  period  was 
II  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent  more  Uian  the  State 
figures  show. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  recom« 
mended  an  amendment  which  would  abolish 
the  ^  State  census  altogether  and  direct  the 
Legislature  to  base  its  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislature  on  tihe  figures 
of  the  Federal  census. 

New  York  City  had  a  population  of  5,- 
2S3t885,  according  to  the  police  census  com- 
pleted in  Nov.  The  compilation  was  exclu- 
sive of  persons  living  on  Blackwell's,  Ward's, 
Hart's,  Governor's,  Randall's,  and  Hiker's  Is- 
lands, as  against  the  total  of  5,009,112  re- 
ported at  the  completion  of  the  State  census 
in  July. 

The  police  census  was  taken  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  which,  before  the 
State  census  in  1915,  prophesied  a  population 
of  5»8o6,S32  for  New  York  City,  and  the 
figures  were  sent  to  Health  Commissioner 
Emerson.  The  results  obtained  by  the  police 
census,  added  to  the  population  in  New  York 
City  outside  of  this  city,  showed  that  the 
State  had  9.961,483  inhabitants. 

The  population  by  boroughs,  according  to 
police  and  State  statistics,  was  as  follows: 
Manhattan— Police  2,295,761,  State  2,103,206; 
Kings— Police  1,825,534,  State  1,803,191;  Bronx 
—Police  649,726,  State  612,493;  Richmond- 
Police  93.631,  State  94f57i;  Queens— Police 
389,233,  State  395,651. 
— Public  Service  Commission 

Dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission  in  its  failure 
to  bring  penalty  suits  for  repeated  violation 
of  its  orders  was  chatged  at  the  public  hear- 
ing on  Ja  30.  The  legislators  found  that  in  spite 
of  this  inaction  the  salarv  list  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  grown  to  $2,178,105  in  seven  years. 

Edward  E.  McCall  (Feb  4),  Robert  Colgate 
Wood  (Feb  6),  and  J.  Sergeant  Cram,  all 
commissioners,  underwent  severe  examina- 
tion. Mr.  McCall  admitted  that  he  had  been 
absent  from  9  stated  meetings  and  had  occu- 
pied 57  days  in  private  practice.    He  defended 


the  Interborough  and  B.  R.  T.  Mr.  Wood 
when  quizzed  on  a  number  of  points  of  law, 
showed  scant  information  as  to  the  laws 
governing  the  board  and  its  duties  under  those 
laws.  Mr.  Cram  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
taking  advantage  of  his  legal  rights  when 
asked  questions  involving  his  personal  opin- 
ions. He  bitterly  denounced  the  custom  adopt- 
ed by  his  colleagues  of  holding  secret  sessions 
before  all  public  meetings  and  hearings. 

Gov.  Whitman  was  informed,  Feb  26,  by  the 
committee  that  so  far  as  its  work  under  the 
Public  Service  Commissions  law  was  con- 
cerned the  existing  commission  was  inefficient 

The  Thompson  investigating  committee 
which  had  been  looking  into  the  charges  of  in- 
efiiciency  brought  ag:amst  the  Public  Service 
Commission  in  the  First  District  continued  its 
hearings  in  Jan.  The  report  was  filed  Mar  9. 
(Charges  based  on  the  report  of  the  committee 
were  preferred  by  Gov.  Whiman  on  the  nth 
against  four  of  the  five  members  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  As 
the  term  of  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  the  fifth  member, 
expired  Feb  i,  no  charges  were  preferred 
against  him.  The  charges  were  understood  to 
be  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  and  in  some 
cases,  misconduct.  Hearings  on  these  charges 
were  begun  in  Albany  but  were  adjourned  for 
two  weeks  on  Mar  22. 

Gov.  Whitman  sent  to  the  Senate  Mar  29 
the  nomination  of  Colonel  Wm.  Hayward,  his 
legal  advisier,  for  Public  Service  Commission- 
er in  the  First  District  to  succeed  Commis- 
sioner Milo  R.  Maltbie.  Colonel  Hayward  was 
nominated  for  a  term  which  will  expire  on 
Feb  I,  1920.  The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation Mar  31,  28  to  i^. 

The  Thompson  committee  made  public,  Apr 
19,  a  summary  of  its  report  to  the  legislature. 
The  report  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
doings  of  the  up-State  commission.  It  did 
not  recommend  the  removal  of  any  commis- 
sioners in  so  many  words. 

Governor  Whitman  May  26  dismissed  the 
charges  against  all  four  Public  Service  Com- 
missioners for  the  First  District  The 
Governor  found  that  against  these  Com- 
missioners there  was  no  evidence  of  mis- 
appropriation of  funds,  no  evidence  of  mis- 
conduct, no  evidence  of  neglect  of  dutjr,  and 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  inefficiency  to  justify 
their  removal. 

Governor  Whitman,  Dec.  6,  removed  from 
office  Edward  £.  McCall,  Chairman  of  tiie 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict. The  charge  of  which  the  (Governor 
found  Mr  McCTall  guilty  was  that  he  violated 
Section  9  of  the  Public  Service  Commissions 
law,  which  forbids  a  Commissioner  to  hold 
stock  in  a  corporation  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  commission.  Chairman  McCall 
held  387  shares  of  stock  of  the  Kings  Cx>unty 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  and  his 
defense  was  that  he  transferred  this  stock 
to  his  wife  just  before  he  was  appointed  to 
the  commission.  In  his  opinion  Governor 
Whitman  said  there  was  no  evidence  before 
him  of  the  transfer  except  the  Commissioner's 
unsupported  statement,  and  that  while  he  had 
no  desire  to  question  the  truth  of  Mr.  Mc- 
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Call's  Statement  he  ''did  not  believe  that  a 
transfer  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  ever 
was  made." 

The  Governor  also  pointed  out  that  Com- 
missioner McCall  could  have  been  imprisoned 
for  six  months  for  failure  to  affix  transfer 
tax  stamps  to  the  certificates  of  stock  and  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  protected  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  had  no  bearing  upon  the  case. 
The  Governor  said  he  was  entirely  willing  to 
accept  the  statment  that  Mr.  McCall's  care- 
lessness, covering  a  period  of  two  years,  was 
alone  responsible  for  the  compromising  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  Mr.  McCall,  he 
added,  should  have  conformed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  as  well  as  to  its  technical  require- 
ments. • 

The  Governor  dismissed  entirely  the  other 
charges  made  against  Chairman  McCall  by 
the  Thompson  Legislative  Committee.  They 
comprised  six  charges  and  twenty  specifica- 
tions. 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey  and 
Progressive  candidate  for  Governor  in  19x2, 
was  named  by  Governor  Whitman  Dec  0  as 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Down-State 
Public  Service  Commission  to  succeed  Ed- 
ward £.  McCall. 

See  also 

See  also  New  York  State  Public  Service 
Commission 
—Taxes 

Four  new  sources  of  revenue  to  the  city, 
the  chief  of  which  is  a  proposal  to  impose  a 
special  tax  on  all  persons  who  receive  an  in- 
come of  more  than  $2000  a  year  in  New  York 
City,  were  among  the  recommendations  of  the 
mayor's  tax  commission  which  went  before  the 
board  of  estimate  Feb  i.  These  new  sources 
of  revenue  were  proposed  as  emergency  meas- 
ures to  relieve  financial  stress  due  to  state  tax- 
ation. The  other  revenue  producers  recom- 
mended were  a  land  tax  on  "unearned"  incre- 
ment, and  an  occupancv  tax,  to  which  all  who 
pav  rent  for  stores  or  offices  would  be  subject. 

None  of  the  recommendations  will  probably 
be  followed,  all  necessitating  new  legislation. 

The  tax  rates  for  1915,  announced  Feb  24, 
showed  an  increase  of  from  8  to  34  points  over 
1914,  the  largest  increase  falling  on  Richmond 
Borough,  where  the  rate  was  mcreased  from 
1.90  to  2.20.  The  increases,  while  substantial, 
are  not  so  large  as  it  was  thought  they  would 
be.  Compared  with  those  of  1913  and  1914,  Uie 
rates  this  year  are : 

lois.        1914.         X013. 

Manhattan   x.87  1.78  x.8i 

Bronx    1.94  1.77  i.8x 

Rings   1.93  1.84  1.85 

Queena  1.95  1.80  1.85 

Kichmond a.a4  1.90  1.93 

—"Tenement   House"   bill 

Despite  the  announcement  of  Senator  Mills 
that  if  the  bill  were  passed.  Mayor  Mitchel 
would  veto  it,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  35  to 
3,  put  through,  Apr  7,  the  Lockwood-Ellen- 
bogen  bill  transferring  to  a  new  Department 
of  Buildings  all  the  powers  of  the  Tenement 
House,  Fire,  Health  and  Labor  Departments 
concerning  the  construction  of  buildings. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  Apr 


13,  by  a  vote  of  106  to  28,  but  was  vetoed  by 
Mayor  Mitchell  Apr  27. 

— Water   Supply 

On  Feb  16  it  was  reported  that  Ashokan  was 
full  for  the  first  time,  50  billion  gallons  being 
ready  to  be  tapped.  The  artificial  lake  formed  is 
seven  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide.  In  places 
the  depth  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  while 
on  the  edge  a  fine  sandy  beach  is  gradually 
forming. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  MISSION  AND  TRACT 
SOCIETY 

See 
Jesup,   Mrs.   Maria  Van   Antwerp  Db 

Witt 

NEW  YORE  EDISON  CO. 

The  New  York  Edison  Company  accepted 
Mar  20,  the  order  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission calling  for  a  reduction  of  its  rates  for 
three  years  from  May  i  from  a  maximum  of 
10  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  to  8  cents,  but  rev  ^k- 
ing  the  right  of  consumers  to  free  lamp  re- 
newals. This  will  affect  the  entire  territory 
covered  by  tiie  New  York  Edison,  virith  the 
exception  of  the  old  town  of  Kingsbridge  in 
the  Bronx  and  a  section  of  that  borough  east 
of  the  Bronx  River. 

NSW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  HART- 
FORD RAILROAD. 

A  suit  of  minority  stockholders  to  recover 
$102,000,000  from  former  and  present  direct- 
ors of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  who  were  charged  with  responsibil- 
ity for  alleged  improper  expenditures  of  com- 
pany funds,  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Boston,  July  8.  The  decision  was 
handed  down  by  the  full  bench  and  was  on  an 
appeal  by  the  railroad  from  a  Superior  Court 
decree  enjoining  the  corporation  from  trans- 
ferring stock  standing  in  the  names  of  de- 
fendants. 


The  directorate  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  was  cut 
to  fifteen  members  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  in  New  Haven,  Ct,  Oct  2^.  The 
existing  board  of  fifteen  was  re-elected.  H. 
K.  McHarg  and  F.  F.  Brewster  resigned  as 
directors.  Their  membership  made  the  old 
board  seventeen  in  number,  the  minimum 
provided  for  by  a  change  in  by-laws  at  the 
annual  meeting  a  year  before. 

See  also 
Grand  Central  Terminal 

— Anti-trust  litigation 

The  pleas  of  immunity  filed  by  William 
Skinner,  John  Billard  and  James  S.  Elton, 
charged  with  the  rest  of  the  twenty-one  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  defendants, 
for  violating  the  Sherman  law,  were  denied  by 

fudge  William  I.  Grubb  of  the  United  States 
)i8trict  Court  Ja  2.  Gov.  Marcus  H.  Holcomb 
in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  (Ja  6) 
defended  the  New  Haven  Railroad  and  its 
directors,  both  past  and  present. 

Thirteen  directors  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
pleaded  not  guilty  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  New  York  City,  Mar  i,  to  superseding 
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indictments  charging  violations  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law.  Judge  Neterer  gave  all  un- 
til Mar  22  to  change  their  pleas  or  take  any 
other  action.     . 

Six  more  directors  entered  similar  pleas  the 
following  days.  All  the  defendants  received 
until  Mar  22  to  change  their  pleas,  if  they  saw 
fit,  and  were  released  on  their  former  bail  of 
$5,000  apiece. 

William  Rockefeller  pleaded  not-  guilty, 
Mar  6. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  General 
Frank  M.  Swacker,  having  announced  that  the 
Government  had  elected  to  proceed  to  trial  on 
the  second  indictment  charging  William  Rocke- 
feller and  the  other  twenty  officers,  directors 
and  counsel  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  with  violating  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law,  the  motion  to  quash  the  first  in- 
dictment was  withdrawn  Mar  29  before  Judge 
William  H.  Hunt,  sitting  in  the  criminal  branch 
of  the  Federal  District  Court,  New  York  City. 


The  trial  of  twelve  directors  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany^ indicted  under  the  criminal  section  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  in  1914  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  October  5,  in  accordance  with 
an  order  entered  by  Judge  William  H.  Hunt 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  New 
York  City  May  18.  The  following  defendants 
were  then  to  be  placed  on  trial:  Lewis  Cass 
Ledyard,  Charles  F.  Brooker,  ©.  Newton  Bar- 
ney, Robert  W.  Taft,  James  S.  Hemingway, 
Charles  M.  Pratt,  A.  Heaton  Robertson, 
Frederick  F.  Brewster,  Henry  K.  McHarg, 
Edward  D.  Robbins,  Alexander  Cochran  and 
John  L.  Billard. 

Six  other  directors  of  the  New  Haven  were 
granted  a  separate  trial  (Apr  16).  Those  who 
will  be  tried  separately  were  William  ockefel- 
ler,  George  F.  Baker,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Ed- 
ward MiTligan,  Francis  T.  Maxwell  and  T. 
De  Witt  Cuyler. 

William  Skinner  and  James  S.  Elton,  other 
directors  of  the  New  Haven  who  were  named 
in  the  indictment,  were  granted  immunity 
(Apr  29)  by  Judge  Hunt.  The  Government 
torneys  to  have  served  notice  that  they  would 
appeal  from  the  decision  granting  immunity. 

A  bill  of  particulars  outlining  the  charges  in 
the  criminal  suit  was  filed  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court,  New  York,  Aug  2.  This  was  in 
compliance  with  Judge  Hunt's  orders  in  April 
and  June  that  the  details  should  be  given  to  al- 
low the  directors  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  in- 
dictment. The  points  of  complaint  were  sub* 
mitted  by  Assistant  United  States  Attorney- 
General  Swasker  and  Batts. 

Application  for  a  separate  trial  was  made  in 
the  Federal  District  Court,  New  York  City, 
Sept  20,  by  Charles  F.  Brooker,  Charles  M. 
Pratt,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Henry  K.  Mc- 
Harg and  Frederick  F.  Brewster. 

Hearing  upon  the  application  was  held  Sept 
27  in  New  York  City,  before  Judge  Hunt,  who 
raerved  decision,  but  said  definitely  that  the 
trial  would  proceed  on  Oct  13. 

Eleven  of  the  twelve  defendants  appeared 
Oct   13   in   the   Federal   District   Court,   New 


York.  It  was  said  that  George  McCuUough 
Miler's  trial  might  be  postponed  or  not  held 
at  all  on  account  of  the  extreme  age  and  ill 
health  of  the  defendant. 

R.  L.  Batts,  Special  Assistant  (U.  S.)  At- 
torney General  opened  the  case  for  the  govern- 
ment, Oct  18.  He  stated  that  in  1891,  when  the 
Sherman  law  was  enacted,  the  New  Haven 
operated  only  529  miles  of  railroad  and  con- 
trolled no  steamship  lines  and  no  trolleys.  Mr. 
Batts  said: 

"The  Government  contends  that,  from  the 
beginnings  I  have  outlined  to  you,  the  New 
Haven  increased  its  holdings  until  it  had  7500 
miles  of  road  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island^ 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine  and  New  York,  for  while  not  .owning 
all  the  stock  of  its  various  lines  it  certainly 
controlled  them.  Mr.  Batts  then  outlined  the 
history  of  the  New  Haven's  acquisition  of 
steamboat,  railroad  and  trolley  lines  declar- 
ing that  the  results  showed  an  intent  to  mo- 
nopolize. 

Qiarles  S.  Mellen,  former  president  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
was  a  witness  for  the  Government  Oct  20. 
Having  gained  immunity  for  himself  by  be- 
coming State's  evidence,  Mr.  Mellen  proceed* 
ed  to  lay  bare  the  acts  of  the  New  Haven 
directorate  in  building  up  its  control  of  tii« 
transportation  systems  of  New  England  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  told  how  the  New  Haven  choked 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  by 
shutting  it  out  of  New  York  and  thereby 
took  the  first  step  in  building  up  its  tentacular 
fystem. 

By  means  of  the  testimony  of  Charles  S. 
Mellen,  and  by  records  of  the  road's  transac- 
tions, the  Government  Oct  22  unfolded  how 
the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  and  William  Rockefeller, 
one  of  the  defendants,  helped  the  road  to  get 
its  hold  on  New  England  traffic  by  buying 
control  of  the  New  York  &  New  England's 
entrance  into  New  York  City— the  Housatonic 
Line,  jointly  interested  in  the  Wilson's  Point 
route— and  reselling  it  to  the  New  Haven  at 
cost. 

With  the  Wilson's  Point  line  gone,  the  New 
England  tried  to  retrieve  its  position  by  "fid- 
dling around"  with  the  New  York  &  Northern, 
the  line  which  connected  with  the  New  York 
Central  and  is  now  its  Putnam  Division.  The 
New  York  Central  bought  control  of  this  com- 
pany, and  then  it  seemed  the  New  England 
would  get  its  long-desired  entrance  to  New 
York  by  its  connections  with  the  New  York 
Central,  but  here,  according  to  the  story  as  the 
Government  will  unfold  it,  it  was  shut  out  by 
the  famous  tripartite  agreement.  This  was 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
Haven  and  the  owners  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  and  divided  between  the  two  big 
companies  the  territory  from  which  they  might 
bring  traffic  into  the  Grand  (Central  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prohibit  the  New  York  (Central  from 
routing  into  the  terminal  traffic  from  New 
York  and  New  England  points. 

The  fight  between  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  New  Haven  as  a  result  of  the  absorp- 
tion by  the  latter  of  the  Housatonic  and  the 
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acquisition  of  the  Old  Colony  system,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  jury  Oct  26. 

When  Charles  S.  Mdlen  resumed  the  wit- 
ness stand  Oct  27  Attorney  Frank  Swadcer, 
for  the  Government,  spread  before  the  jury 
written  testimony  to  prove  that  the  New 
Haven  directors  took  action  to  deceive  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts  at  a  time  when 
it  was  seeking  to  acquire  the  minority  stock  of 
the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company,  back  in 

1894. 
Later  minutes  indicated  that  Drexel,  Mor- 

fan  &  Co.  gave  their  note  for  the  stock  for 
500,000  and  that  the  note  was  exchanged  for 
the  stock  after  the  Massachusetts  Railroad 
Commission  had  made  it  possible  for  the  New 
Haven  legally  to  hold  it. 

Testimony  on  the  political  activities  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
in  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  legisla- 
tures to  prevent  the  construction  of  competi- 
tive trolley  lines  was  introduced  Oct  28. 

Charles  S.  Mellen  testified  that  he  had 
never  known  of  the  political  activities  of  the 
late  John  M.  Hall,  vice-president  and  later 
president  of  the  New  Haven,  in  influencing 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  New  Haven,  nor  as 
far  as  he  knew  was  the  existence  of  the 
numerous  letters  Hall  wrote  on  the  subject 
known  to  other  directors  or  officers  of  the 
company. 

Charges  that  the  Government  was  holding 
witnesses  at  great  expense  to  them  and  then 
sending  them  away  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  tell  what  they  Imow  were  made 
Nov  3. 

Frank  M.  Dunbaugh,  ex-president  of  the 
Joy  Steamship  Line,  under  examination  Nov 
5,  left  the  impression  that  he  had  been  a  keen 
competitor  of  the  railroad  as  long  as  he  could 
hold  out  and  had  rather  enjoyed  the  fight, 
but  when  he  was  forced  to  capitulate  he  had 
managed  to  obtain  fairly  good  terms  for  him- 
self and  was  not  disposed  to  accuse  the  New 
Haven  directors  of  any  hard  treatment. 

A  letter  referring  to  the  "monopoly"  of  the 
road  written  fifteen  years  before  by  C.  S. 
Mellen  was  introduced  as  evidence  Nov  8. 
Evidence  bringing  the  alleged  conspiracy  to 
1 91 3  within  the  statutory  limitation  was  intro- 
duced the  next  day.  Mellen's  consultation 
with  Pres.  Roosevelt  in  1907  was  the  subject 
of  testimony  on  the  nth  and  i6th.  On  the 
latter  date  a  letter  of  1908  from  Mellen  was 
introduced,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  pro- 
posed conference  of  railroad  interests  was 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  1908.  On  the  same  day  counsel  for 
the  defense  obtained  a  definite  ruling  that  no 
evidence  was  admissible  in  regard  to  trolley 
line  acquisitions  by  the  New  Haven  company 
unless  the  government  could  show  in  each  in- 
stance that  the  acquired  line  was  a  direct 
instrumentality  in  interstate  commerce. 

Further  details  regarding  consultations' 
with  Roosevelt  was  made  Nov  22,  when  Mel- 
len testified  that  the  president  had  advised 
him  to  purchase  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, but  had  warned  him  that  if  he  broke 
the  law  he  must  not  expect  help  from  the 


White  House.  On  the  following  days  the 
question  of  a  connection  between  the  New 
Haven  and  the  Billard  Company,  coal  dealers 
of  Meridian,  Conn.,  was  under  consideration. 
A  minute  which  appeared  to  establish  a  direct 
connection  between  the  two  was  denounced  as 
false  by  Mellen. 

The  crux  of  the  Grand  Trunk  phase  of 
the  case  came  up  Dec  3,  when  the  govern- 
ment sought  to  establish  by  a  variety  of 
ways  that  back  of  the  traffic  agreement  be- 
tween the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  New  Haven 
roads  in  1912  there  must  have  been  another 
for  them  to  stop  the  construction  of  parallel 
and  competing  lines  into  Providence.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  work  stopped  sudden- 
ly in  Nov  of  that  year,  but  Mr.  Mellen  swore 
that  he  had  not  included  that  in  any  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mellen  swore  that  he  wrote  to  U.S. 
Attorney  Wise  in  1912  that  he  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Grand  Trunk  situation  be- 
cause he  feared  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  with- 
out informing  him,  had  entered  into  some 
sort  of  an  agreement  with  Grand  Trunk  of- 
ficials whereby  the  traffic  agreement  had  a 
secret  supplement  that  was  to  be  stopped. 

These  facts,  regarded  as  the  most  import- 
ant so  far  brought  out  on  behalf  of  the  men 
on  trial,  were  established,  Dec  8,  during  the 
cross  examination  of  Mr.  Mellen: 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo,  then  a  private  citizen,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Mellen  in  1907  congratulating  him  on  the 
prospects  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad.  Before  that  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  then  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner, now  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  had  ap- 
proved the  deal,  which  marshaled  the  men 
of  the  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  indirectly  the 
Wihon  Administration  on  the  side  of  the 
railroad. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  in  his  annual 
report  for  1909,  announcing  that  he  had  with- 
drawn the  suits  agsunst  the  New  Haven  and 
the  Boston  and  Maine  brought  by  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  set  forth  that  after  an  investiga- 
tion he  was  convinced  that  neither  one  had 
violated  the  law.  Promptly  Charles  F.  Choate, 
cross-examiner,  exhibited  a  map  and  got  from 
Mr.  Mellen  that  with  the  exception  of  about 
three  minor  trolley  roads  everything  of  which 
the  Government  now  complained  had  been  ac- 
quired before  that  time,  the  Grand  Trunk  ex- 
cepted.   That  deal  was  never  completed. 

One  of  the  plans  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  according  to  Mr.  Mellen, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  military  base  rail- 
road from  New  York,  through  New  England 
to  the  Canadian  border,  whereby  aid  might  be 
rushed  to  every  point  of  New  England  from 
any  part  of  the  country. 

Mellen,  Dec  14  completed  35  consecutive 
days  testimony.  Everly  M.  Davis,  William  B. 
Lawrence,  Benjamin  A.  Kimball  and  Earl 
A.  Fitz  Hugh  followed  him  on  the  stand.  On 
Dec  18  the  government  rested  its  case  and  the 
defense  asked  the  dismissal  of  the  govern- 
ment's complaint. 

Judge  Hunt,  Dec  22  heard  pleas  for  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  in  behalf  of  each  of  the  de- 
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fendants,  individually,  and  Dec  24,  adjourned 
the  case  over  the  holidays. 

Judge  Hunt  refused  Dec  28  to  dismiss  the 
indictments  and  also  denied  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  testimony  relating  to  the  Metro- 
politan Steamship  deals,  which  involved  Ed- 
ward D.  Robbins,  formerly  general  counsel  of 
the  New  Haven.  In  rendering  his  decision 
regarding  the  Metropolitan  testimony,  the 
court  said  that  the  motion  was  denied  without 
prejudice  to  its  subsequent  submission  in  the 
trial. 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard  took  the  stand  in  his 
own  defense,  and  placed  the  responsibility  for 
the  action  taken  at  the  directors'  meetings  on 
Charles  S«  Mellen.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard  testi- 
fied, Dec  29,  that  the  growth  of  the  system 
by  the  accumulation  of  smaller  roads  was  in 
accord  with  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
White  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Northern  Securities  Co.  case;  Charles  M. 
Pratt,  testified  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
intent  to  monopolize.  Both  sides  then  rested 
the  case. 

— Finance 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  in  April  completed  ar- 
rangements with  a  syndicate  of  bankers, 
headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  for  the  sale 
of  $27,000,000  one-year  5  per  cent  collateral 
notes,  the  proceeds  of  this  financing  to  be 
used  to  take  up  the  $30,000,000  notes  maturing 
on  May  i.  The  New  Haven  made  up  the 
other  $3,000,000  from  its  current  funds.  In 
the  syndicate  are  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
National  City  Bank,  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co., 
and  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

The  notes  consist  of  $20,000,000  5  per  cent 
one-year  New  Haven  notes  and  $10,000,000 
one-year  5  per  cent  notes  of  the  Harlem  River 
and  Portchester  Railroad,  which  bear  the  In- 
dorsement of  the  New  Haven.  They  were 
sold  on  Apr  30,  1914. 

A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  held  in  New 
Haven,  Apr  24,  indorsed,  by  a  vote  of  1,076,- 
128  shares,  proposals  submitted  by  the  man- 
agement for  reducing  the  capital  stock  from 
$180,017,000  to  $157,117,900  through  the  can- 
cellation of  228,991  shares  held  in  the  treas- 
ury. 

A  bill  permitting  railroad  corporations  to 
issue  bonds  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
under  a  mortgage,  suggested  by  Governor 
Walsh  and  drawn  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
necticut statutes,  was  passed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate  by  a  vote  of  20  to  5,  June  4-  The 
bill  was  a  modification  of  that  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Walsh  June  i,  and  was  one  of  five 
measures  designed  to  assist  the  financial  re- 
organization of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad. 

— ^Passenger  rates 

In  orders  which  became  effective  Mar  i,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  granted  the  New 
Haven  Railroad's  petition  for  permission  to 
increase  its  passenger  rates  to  a  basis  of  2^ 
cents  a  mile  in  Massachusetts  outside  Greater 
Boston. 


—Stocks 

The  Connecticut  Senate,  without  debate, 
Mar  4,  passed  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  permitting  it  to  sell  or 
pledge  capital  stock  of  the  Boston  &  Provi- 
dence and  Old  Colony  Railroad  companies,  ac- 
quired under  charter  rights  of  1889  and  189?, 
which  has  been  held  in  the  treasury.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  Mar  12. 

N£W  YORE  STATS. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Gov.  Charles 
Seymour  Whitman,  Jan  i,  chiefly  concerned  the 
growing  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  the  wasteful- 
ness of  the  state  government. 

In  New  York  State  dominant  features  of 
the  elections  held  Nov  2  were  the  woman  suff- 
rage issue  and  the  question  of  adopting  a  new 
state  constitution.  The  proposed  revision  of 
the  constitution  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  470,000.  The  barge  canal  amendment,  ap- 
propriating $27,000,000  for  the  completion  of 
the  canal  was  carried.  The  vote  was  very 
heavy  in  the  counties  which  would  benefit 
largely  from  the  project.  Buffalo  cast  22,106 
votes  for  the  amendment  and  14,209  against  it, 
Rochester  24,900  for  and  7878  against 

Republican  candidates  for  Congress  were 
elected  in  all  of  the  three  districts  where 
elections  were  held,  the  23d,  31st  and  36th. 
The  23d  formerly  was  represented  by  a 
Democrat. 

A  majority  of  the  mayors  selected  in  the 
state  were  Republican*  Theron  Akin,  a  for- 
mer congressman,  ran  as  an  independent  in 
Amsterdam,  but  was  defeated  by  James  R. 
Cline.  George  R.  Lunn,  former  Socialist 
mayor  of  Schenectady,  was  returned  to  that 
office. 

Joseph  W.  Stevens,  Republican,  was  re- 
elected mayor  of  Albany,  defeating  Walter  F. 
Van  Guysling,  Democratic  and  Progressive, 
by  an  indicated  plurality  of  8000. 

W.  R.  Stone,  Republican  and  Progressive, 
was  elected  mayor  of  Syracuse  over  Wills, 
Democrat,  by  9544- 

Cornelius  Burns,  Democrat,  was  re-elected 
mayor  of  Troy  over  H.  W.  Gardiner,  Repub- 
lican, by  about  1200  plurality. 

Hiram  H.  Edgerton,  Republican,  was  re- 
elected mayor  of  Rochester  by  a  plurality  of 
more  than  10,000. 

The  first  election  in  New  York  under  the 
city  manager  form,  optional  charter  law,  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  resulted  in  the  election 
of  a  complete  Republican  council  by  a  large 
plurality.  The  council  will  select  a  city  man- 
ager. 

Democrats  generally  were  sucQlessful  in 
greater  New  York.  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
Edward  Swann,  Democrats,  were  elected 
sheriff  and  district  attorney,  respectively,  of 
New  York  county  by  majorities  estimated  at 
from  40,000  to  50,000.  In  Kings  cotmty  James 
Cropsey,  district  attorney,  was  the  only  Re- 
publican elected  to  a  high  county  office.  The 
board  of  aldermen  in  the  city  was  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic. 
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See  also 

Advertising — New  York 

Banks  and  banking — New  York  State 

Cancer  —  New  York  State  —  Campaign 

AGAINST 

Capital  punishment — New  York 
Child  labor — New  York  State 
Christian  Science 

Immigration — Anti-alien  labor  and  liti- 
gation—New   York    State 
Infant  mortality — New  York  State 
Insanity— New  York  State 
"Jitney"  busses—New  York  State 
Mental  defectives 
Minimum  wage— New  York  State 
Mothers'  pensions 
Prohibition— New  York 
Schools 

Schools — Religious  instruction  in 
Strikes 

Women's  employment  laws — New  Yokbl 
State 

Woman  suffrage— New  York  State 
Workmen's  compensation 

— Civil  Service  Commission 

The  last  act  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission which  went  out  of  existence  Feb  i  was 
i.  ^.y^JP^'^fi^  condemnation  of  the  Municipal 
Cml  Service  Commission  of  New  York  City. 
It  was  charged  that  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Muniapal  Commission's  alleged  malfeasance 
m  ofiicc  more  than  500  employes  of  New  York 
City  were  holding  office  illegally. 

Gov.  Whitman  on  Feb  i  sent  to  the  Senate 
his  nominations  for  the  new  State  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  to  succeed  the  men  whose 
resignations  took  effect  on  that  day.  Samuel 
M.  Ordway,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association,  was  named  chairman  to  suc- 
ceed James  A.  Lavery  of  Poughkeepsie,  his 
t«rm  to  expire  in  1921 ;  William  Gorham  Rice 
of  Albany,  an  Independent  Democrat,  to  suc- 
ceed JTacob  Neu  of  Brooklyn,  his  term  to  ex- 
pire m  1919,  and  Willard  D.  McKinsley  of 
Watertown  to  succeed  Dr.  Meyer  Wolff,  of 
Manhattan,  his  term  to  expire  in  191 7. 

The  new  Civil  Service  Commission  appealed 
to  Governor  Whitman  on  Feb  5  to  aid  it  in 
obtaining  from  the  Legislature  an  appropriation 
of  $24,000  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  imme- 
diate work.  Samuel  H.  Ordway,  president  of 
the  commission,  found  the  retiring  board  had 
exhausted  the  $77»ooo  allotted  to  it  for  a  year's 
expenses  in  four  months. 
^.AJ^S**  ^  review  of  the  evidence  the  State 
Qvil  Service  Commission  May  271  reversed  the 
verdict  for  unfitness  found  against  the  Muni- 
apal Civil  Service  Commission  in  New  York 
City  by  the  three  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
who  were  retired  by  Governor  Whitman  on 
Feb.  I  after  they  had  spent  months  in  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  the  municipal  Com- 
missioners. 

— Conservation  Board 

With  an  emergency  message  from  Gov. 
Whitman  to  expedite  action,  the  Assembly,  Mar 
9,  passed  the  Machold  bill  to  reorganize  the 
Conservation  Commission.  The  vote  on  the 
bill  was  84  to  40.  The  bill  provided  for  the 
ousting    of    the    present    three    Conservation 


Commissioners,  who  were  employed  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $10,000  each,  and  the  substitution  of  one 
commissioner  with  experts  under  him  in  charge 
of  bureaus  concerned  with  various  phases  of 
conservation  work.  The  measure  is  expected 
to  work  for  greater  economv  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  AH  of  the  present 
commissioners  are  Democrats. 

The  nomination  of  George  £).  Pratt,  of  New 
York,  for  head  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, was  sent  to  the  Senate  Apr  19  by  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  and  there  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

— Constitution 

The  revision  of  the  New  York  State  Consti- 
tution wa^  started  at  Albany,  Apr  ^,  when  the 
Constitutional  Convention  began  its  sessions 
with  Elihu  Root  as  president.  Among  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  were  John  God- 
frey Saxe,  Seth  Low,  John  F.  Ahearn,  Thomas 
M.  Mulry,  Frederick  C.  Tanner,  Edgar  Tru- 
man Brackett,  Louis  Marshall,  Delancey  Nicoll, 
and  Matt  Endres. 

George  W.  Wickersham,  former  United 
State  Attorney-General  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Elihu  Root  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  Apr  26.  Edgar  T. 
Brackett,  of  Saratoga,  was  made  head  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Legislature.  Republicans, 
who  hold  the  majority  m  the  convention,  were 
chosen  to  head  all  committees,  but  Democrats 
received  good  memberships.  There  were  no 
Progressive  delegates. 

During  the  first  week  of  May  the  following 
amendments  were  introduced: 

Elimination  of  all  tax  exemptions  for 
churches,  schools,  etc.,  was  provided  in  the 
amendments  of  J.  L.  Nixon,  who  said  that  in 
Buffalo  alone  there  was  $7^,000,000  worth  of 
property  that  was  exempt. 

The  pardoning  power  would  be  taken  from 
the  governor  and  vested  with  a  state  pardon 
board  under  the  provisions  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  Edgar  Truman  Brackett. 

During  the  second  week  Louis  Marshal] 
introduced  an  amendment  to  provide  that  in 
the  future  action  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments should  be  void  unless  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  the  voters  vote  at  the  referendum. 
He  remarked  that  only  300,000  voted  on  the 
question  of  holding  the  present  convention. 

Franklin  Pierce  of  New  York  city  May  12 
advocated  abolition  of  the  grand  jury  and 
prosecution  by  the  district  attorney  on  in- 
formation. He  said  some  of  the  present 
judges  mi^ht  as  well  have  been  chosen  by 
dice  throwing,  as  far  as  their  fitness  was  con- 
cerned. 

During  the  third  week  Delegate  James  L. 
Nixon  of  Buffalo,  ar^ed  for  his  amendment 
to  abolish  all  exemptions  of  real  estate  from 
taxation. 

The  abolition  of  all  courts  and  the  creation 
of  a  single  state  court  were  also  advocated  by 
Charles  A.  Boston,  Everett  V.  Abbott  and 
Henry  W.  Jessup,  New  York  attorneys,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  judiciary  committee.  The  at- 
torneys favored  three  divisions  of  one  "first 
instance"  for  all  criminal  and  civil  actions;  a 
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division  of  intermediate  appeal,  and  a  division 
of  final  appeal. 

Led  by  William  Barnes,  the  Old  Guard  of 
Bourbon  republicanism  in  New  York  state 
during  the  fourth  week  in  May,  made  an  as- 
sault on  the  labor  reform  laws  of  the  state 
when  it  prepared  to  sweep  from  the  statue 
books  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  the 
widowed  mothers'  pension  law,  the  child 
labor  laws,  hours  of  work  regulation,  and  the 
minimum  wage  statutes. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  proposed  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  to  which  attention  was  called  in 
1914  by  Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn,  viz.,  the 
two  per  cent  yearly  contribution  to  the  sink- 
ing fund.  Mr.  Wagner,  pointing  out  that  $20,- 
000,000  excess  had  been  piled  up  in  the  state 
treasury,  as  a  result  of  sinking  fund  pay- 
ments, proposed  to  contribute  onl^  enough 
each  year  to  meet  annual  obligations.  He 
would  apply  the  amount  already  on  hand  to 
obviate  the  sinking  fund  tax  for  the  next  few 
years. 

Delegate  Russell  Wiggans,  from  Orange 
County,  introduced  an  amendment  making  ten 
years  instead  of  five  years  the  required  re- 
sidence in  the  state  for  gubernatorial  candi- 
dates. 

H.  Leroy  Austin  would  prohibit  the  sending 
of  emergency  messages  to  the  legislature  by 
the  governor. 

E.  N.  Smith  had  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  a  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor  and 
other  secretaries  to  act  as  ^e  governor's 
cabinet 

The  convention  May  15  authorized  free 
postage  for  the  delegates,  clerks  for  the  two 
vice-presidents  at  $10  a  day,  and  a  drafting 
and  revision  department. 

The  cities  committee  fixed  May  11  as  the 
date  of  its  first  hearing. 

The  election  of  the  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic works,  prisons  and  insurance  by  the  peo- 
ple was  provided  in  amendments  by  Senator 
brackett 

Edgar  T.  Brackett,  a  republican  of  Saratopi, 
who  was  to  lead  a  fight  in  the  convention 
against  the  adoption  of  the  short  ballot  sys- 
tem, May  4  presented  several  propositions  to 
the  convention  designed  to  lengthen  the  bal- 
lot. He  would  make  the  offices  of  superin- 
tendants  of  insurance,  public  works  and  state 
prisons,  formerly  appomtive,  elective. 

A  proposition  to  submit  the  equal  suffrage 
proposition  to  the  women  of  the  state  before 
asking  men  to  vote  on  it  was  introduced  in 
the  constitutional  convention  May  8  by  Wat- 
son T.  Dunmore  of  Utica. 

£.  N.  Smith  of  Watertown  was  the  author 
of  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  legislature 
from  holding  special  sessions  except  to  safe- 
guard the  health  or  credit  of  the  state  or  for 
purposes  of  public  defense. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. May  12,  Alphonso  T.  Gearwater,  former 
supreme  court  judge,  denounced  the  present 
jury  system.  Judge  Clearwater's  remarks 
arose  from  the  resolution  by^  Jacob  Brenner 
of  Brooklyn  to  have  commissioners  of  jurors 
named  by  courts  of  record  in  the  various 
counties.     Louis  Marshall  said  almost  every 


man  who  can  earn  over  $2  a  day  had  been 
exempted  from  jury  duty. 

Prohibition  of  arrest  in  civil  actions,  es- 
pecially in  matrimonial  cases,  was  advocated 
by  several  at  the  judiciary  committee  hearing 
May  12.  Isaac  Buxbaum  of  Kings  made  such 
a  proposal,  excepting  contempt  cases,  and 
Judge  Clearwater  and  John  B.  Stanchfidd 
agreed  with  him.  Former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Albert  F.  Gladding  of  Norwich  and 
Louis  Marshall  opposed  abolishing  arrest  in 
alimony  cases,  saying  wives  neglected  by  their 
husbands  were  entitled  to  this  means  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  so-called  "merit"  system  of  the  state 
civil  service  was  designated  "a  contemptible 
fraud,"  and  Spanish-American  war  veterans 
criticised  for  attempting  to  obtain  preference 
for  themselves  on  the  lists  by  Lemuel  E. 
Quigg,  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention at  a  hearing  before  the  civil  service 
committee  May  ip. 

Alphonso  T.  Qearwater,  a  former  justice 
of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  declared 
May  16  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
constitutional  convention  that  the  majority  of 
juror  commissioners  of  New  York  state  were 
political  heelers,  that  one  commissioner  of 
jurors  compiled  iury  lists  in  a  bar  room,  and 
that  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  remedy  the 
''miserable  conditions  now  existing"  was  use- 
less. 

Dean  H.  P.  Baker  of  the  Syracuse  College 
of  Forestry  told  the  conservation  committee 
May  19  that  the  new  constitution  should  pro- 
vide for  a  forest  preserve  commission  selected 
as  the  board  of  regents  is  selected,  to  keep 
the  forests  out  of  the  hands  of  "politicians 
and  the  invisible  government"  He  said  the 
state  should  clear  $1,000,000  a  year  from  its 
forests  if  properly  manased.  Others  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  were  K.  W.  GoldUiwaite 
of  Saranac  Lake;  Arthur  van  Norden,  Long 
Island  Game  Protective  Association,  and  C. 
H.  Young,  deleg»te-at-large  from  New  York. 

Editor  Charles  H.  Betts  of  Lyons,  delegate, 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  state  census  as 
proposed  May  19  by  William  R.  Sheehan. 

Ex-Senator  George  E.  Green,  of  Bin^ham- 
ton,  a  delegate,  proposed  to  have  100  copies  of 
each  amendment  proposed  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  each  delegate  and  50  to  each  dele- 
gate-at-large. 

Changes  in  the  constitution  to  permit  the 
state  to  abandon  50-year  bonds  for  permanent 
improvements  and  pay  as  it  goes,  were  re- 
commended by  Lewis  B.  Franklin,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Guaranty  Trust  company  at  the 
hearing  before  the  finance  committee. 

Charles  A.  Webber,  of  Brooklyn,  proposed 
an  amendment  to  put  a  stop  to  the  passage  of 
"ripper"  legislation.  It  provided  that  when- 
ever a  bill  was  introduced  by  the  legislature 
curtailing  the  term  or  abolishing  the  office  of 
an  incumbent,  the  duties  of  the  office,  in  ^nrhole 
or  in  part,  should  not  be  transferred  to  any- 
one appointed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
legislature  passing  it  Mr.  Webber  said: 
"This  year,  I  am  told,  26  ripper  bills  were 
passed.  They  demoralize  the  service  and  are 
a  public  scandal." 
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Mr.  Olcott  proposed  an  amendment  abolish- 
ing the  public  service  commissions  and  sub- 
stituting two  public  utility  commissions,  with 
five  members  of  each  board,  not  more  than 
three  of  the  same  party.  Terms  are  fixed  at 
five  years  and  salaries  at  $15,000. 

An  amendment  by  Alfred  £.  Smith  would 
permit  railroad  employees  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  polls  to  vote  by  proxy  at  general 
elections. 

William  Berri  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
let  the  legislature,  after  1916^  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
attorney-general,  state  engineer,  superintendent 
of  public  works  and  labor  commissioner. 

Bucket  shops  would  be  prohibited  and  stock 
exchanges  placed  under  state  control  by  a  pro- 
posal introduced  in  the  Constitutional  G>nven- 
tion,  Je  2,  by  Dr.  I.  T.  Deyo,  a  Republican  dele- 
gate from  Binghamton. 

Sen.  Robert  F.  Wagner  introduced,  June  4 
a  proposed  amendment  to  permit  New  York 
City  to  get  its  share  of  money  paid  for  state 
highways.  He  said  that  the  ciw  in  1914  con- 
trft)uted  to  the  highways  fund  $1^,000^000  out 
of  a  total  of  $18,000,000,  and  received  nothing 
in  return. 

The  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  held  a  hearing,  June 
16,  on  the  proposal  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment. At  least  two  out  of  the  eleven  members 
of  the  committee  were  definitely  committed  to 
the  reform — Delegates  William  M.  K.  Olcott 
and  Richard  H.  Curran — ^whilc  three  or  four 
others  were  inclined  to  stand  with  them. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  and  the  others 
who  pleaded  with  the  committee  to  report  Uie 
propo:;al  favorably  argued  that  the  death  pen- 
alty was  not  a  deterrent  of  crime,  but  in  many 
cases  an  incentive  to  further  crime,  and  that 
it  was  a  relic  of  barbarism  in  a  civilized  age. 

The  placing  of  the  pension  systems  of  the 
state  on  a  sound  economical  basis  was  the 
design  of  an  amendment  introduced,  June  18, 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  by  Seth  Lqw, 
ex-Mayor  of  New  York. 

Presiding  Justice  Almet  F.  Jenks,  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Brooklyn  told  the  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Committee  on  Judiciary  and  Bill  of 
Rigjhts,  June  18,  that  he  favored  an  elective 
judiciary. 

By  a  virtually  unanimous  vote  the  bill  of 
rights  committee  July  15,  decided  against  pro- 
posals to  abolish  the  death  penalty  by  consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  committee  was 
equally  divided  on  a  proposal  to  permit  juries, 
in  first  degree  murder  cases,  to  recommend 
life  imprisonment  without  commutation  or 
pardon  except  in  the  case  of  established  inno- 
cence. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations,  July 
16,  reported  favorably  upon  three  proposed 
amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  one  of 
which  would  greatly  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  law. 

After  once  voting  to  report  favorably  the 
proposal  presented  by  Louis  Marshall,  which 
provided  that  stockholders  of  a  corporation 
may  elect  whether  to  have  cumulative  or  dis- 


tributive voting  in  the  election  of  Directors, 
the  Constitutional  Convention  Committee  on 
Corporations  at  a  secret  meeting  July  27  re- 
considered its  previous  action  and  killed  the 
amendment  b^  a  vote  of  13  to  3,  one  member 
of  the  committee  not  voting. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations  July 
29  favorably  reported  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  Delegate  A.  £.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
whidi  empowered  the  legislature  or  a  com- 
mission to  establish  the  minimum  wage  for 
women  and  children.    The  vote  was  12  to  2. 

The  revised  Constitution  will  not  contain 
provisions  for  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  but  will  have  provisions  making  the 
impeachment  of  public  officials  easier.  The 
adoption  of  the  short  ballot  and  Tanner  reor- 
ganization plan  will  make  invisible  govemp 
ment  in  this  State  in  the  future  impossible 
and  responsibility  will  centre  in  the  Governor, 
according  to  President  Root. 

Next  to  the  financial  programme  outlined 
by  the  convention  an  important  work  was  the 
amendments  aimed  to  do  away  with  the  law's 
delay  through  a  revision  of  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  making  provision  for  an  enlarged 
Court  of  Appeals  and  Appellate  Divisions  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  judiciary  com- 
mittee also  suggested  the  appointment  of  Su- 
preme Court  commissioners  to  act  as  referees 
m  private  litigations  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, thus  preventing  enormous  fees  in  con- 
demnation proceedings  and  in  private  litiga- 
tion. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  work  ao* 
complished  by  the  convention: 

PROPOSALS  ADOPTED 

Short  ballot  proposal,  embodying  comprehen* 
sive  readjustment  of  the  State  departments  and 
leaving  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Controller,  and  Attorney-General  as  the  sole 
elective  State  officers. 

Budget  reforms,  providing  for  an  executive, 
instead  of  a  legislative,  budget  and  for  a  plan 
substituting  serial  bonds  for  long-term  securi- 
ties in  State  financing. 

Revised  judiciary  article  providing,  among 
other  things,  for  a  reorganization  of  the  in- 
termediary courts  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction in  New  York  City  and  abolishing  the 
County  Courts  in  Kings,  Bronx,  Queens,  and 
Richmond. 

Limited  home  rule  plan  for  cities. 

Home  rule  for  counties  and  villages. 

Increasing  salary  of  Governor  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000,  and  of  legislators  from  $1500  to 
$25oa 

Proposal  abolishing  the  emergency  message 
from  the  Governor  under  which  legislation  is 
"railroaded"  through. 

Proposal  giving  the  Legislature  power  to 
enact  laws  to  prescribe  qualifications  of  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  and  to  inaugurate  more 
rigid  discipline. 

Proposal  empowering  the  Legislature  to  reg- 
ulate or  abolish  manufacturing  in  tenement 
houses. 

Proposal  including  occupational  diseases 
among  the  grounds  entitling  industrial  workers 
to  compensation  under  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation law. 
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Doing  away  with  the  Condemnation  Com- 
mission in  New  York  City. 

Abolishing  the  Peacemakers  Court  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  bringing  the  red  men  under 
the  white  man's  law. 

New  article  on  taxation  prohibiting  con- 
tractual tax  exemptions  and  making  it  possible 
to  provide  a  workable  system  to  reach  property 
through  centralized  control  over  local  assess- 
ments. 

PROPOSALS  DEFEATED 

Proposal  to  abolish  capital  punishment  and 
a  proposal  leaving  to  a  jury  in  murder  cases 
the  determination  of  whether  a  murderer  shall 
be  executed  or  imprisoned  for  life. 

Proposal  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
and  State  regulation  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Proposal  for  an  appointive  judiciary. 

Proposal  to  abolish  exemptions  from  jury 
duty. 

Four-year  term  for  Governor  and  Senators 
and  two-year  term  for  Assemblymen. 

Proposal  to  provide  a  system  of  voting  in 
electing  officers  of  incorporations,  which  would 
better  enable  minority  stockholders  to  protect 
their  interests. 

Proposal  to  do  away  with  arrests  in  civil 
cases,  except  for  contempt  of  court 

Proposal  to  establish  the  literary  test  for 
voters. 

Proposals  to  establish  party  convention  as  a 
nominating  medium. 

The  Barnes  anti-social  welfare  proposal, 
which  would  have  prevented  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  children 
and  humanitarian  legislation  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Article  on  education  which  would  have  con- 
stitutionalized  the  present  practice  of  the  State 
in  supervising  and  inspecting  private  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  adjourned 
Sept  4  The  following  were  passed  over: 
The  woman's  suffrage  amendment  which  was 
not  touched.  By  agreement  it  was  decided  to 
let  the  referendum  on  that  issue  go  to  the 
people  separately,  and  the  incorporation  and 
regulation  of  stock  exchanges. 

The  final  draft  of  the  proposed  new  Con- 
stitution, in  the  exact  form  it  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Revision  and  En- 
grossment, was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  118  to 
33  Sept  9.  The  Constitution  as  adopted  will 
be  submitted  to  the  electors  in  three  sections. 
The  first  will  be  the  taxation  article,  the  sec- 
ond reapportionment,  and  the  third  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Constitution.  The  convention 
adjourned  Sept  10. 

While  the  Legislature  appropriated  $500,000 
for  the  Convention  expenses  for  the  revision 
of  the  New  York  State  Constitution,  vouchers 
filed  at  Albany  Oct  5  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Contingent  expenses,  showed 
that  the  cost  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
amounted  to  $454«59i-  Of  this  amount  $252,000 
was  expended  for  members'  salaries,  $5499 
for  mileage,  $95,807  for  officers'  and  employes' 
salaries,  $53,277-50  for  printing  and  $14,234 
for  stenographers'  fees. 


— Court  of  Claims 

The  Knight  bill,  restoring  the  old  Hughes 
court  of  claims,  was  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  signed  by  Gov.  Whitman  on 
Ja  28.  The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Governor  of  three  members  of  the  court 
to  serve  nine  years  at  salaries  of  $8000,  instead 
of  three  commissioners  whose  terms  are  six 
years  and  whose  salaries  are  $6000.  The 
Governor  is  permitted  to  name  two  additional 
members  to  assist  in  clearing  up  accumulated 
cases.  All  of  the  commissioners  have  to  be  at- 
torneys of  ten  years'  standing. 


The  nomination  of  Charles  R.  Paris,  of 
Hudson  Falls,  and  N.  P.  Willis,  of  Coopers- 
town,  for  members  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
were  sent  to  the  Senate,  Apr  19,  by  Governor 
Whitman,  and  there  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

— Finance 

A  direct  tax  must  be  levied  in  1915  to  meet 
State  obligations  amounting  to  $18,813,30^ 
Governor  Whitman  advised  the  New  Yonc 
Legislature  in  a  special  message  Feb  24.  He 
recommended  that  no  appropriation  bills  be 
passed  until  a  comprehensive  plan  for  raising 
this  amount  had  been  formulated.  The  amount 
named  bv  the  Governor  would  include  only  $4,- 
000,000  for  canal  work,  which  would  complete 
construction  work  now  contracted  for. 

The  Governor  pointed  out  that  the  total  ap- 
propriations chargeable  against  the  present 
fiscal  year,  if  the  requests  deemed  necessary 
by  department  heads  are  granted,  will  amount 
to  $63,694,527.  The  estimated  resources  for 
the  year  are  $32,881,224,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$10,813,303  for  whidi  no  funds  are  available. 
In  addition,  he  declared,  the  State  would  have 
to  raise  $8,000,000  to  meet  the  sinking  funds 
for  the  various  bond*  issues.  The  levying  of 
a  direct  tax  of  $18,813,303,  he  added,  would 
just  meet  the  State's  obligations  and  would 
not  leave  "a  dollar  of  surplus"  for  possible  de- 
ficit of  indirect  revenue  for  the  year. 

Ex-Governor  Glynn's  administration  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  largest  deficiency  and  em- 
ergency supply  bills  that  have  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  years.  It  was  intro- 
duced Feb  x8,  and  carries  appropriations  ag- 
gregating more  than  $5,000,000.  Heretofore 
the  supply  bill  has  seldom  totalled  $3,000,000. 


Mayor  Mitchel  stated,  Apr  14,  that  he  be- 
lieved a  direct  state  tax  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  sum  of  $19,550,000  might  be  cut  from  the 
proposed  appropriation  by  eliminating  from 
the  item  of  canal  construction  $8,700,000,  bv 
cutting  from  the  general  appropriation  bill 
$2,140,000,  from  the  supply  bill  $2,720000,  from 
construction  and  other  special  bills  $3,490,000, 
and  by  reducing  the  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance of  state  and  county  highways  $1,- 
500.000. 

Ali  Republican  legislative  leader?  agreed, 
Apr  22,  to  the  introduction  of  a  $19,550,000 
direct  tax  bill,  which  meant  a  levv  of  one  and 
seven-tenths  mills.  Approximately  $10,000,000 
of  the  revenue  from  the  direct  tax  is  for  the 
general  fund,  and  will  be  used  to  meet  appro- 
priations made  by  the  present  legislature.    The 
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remaining  $9,000,000  is  for  the  barge  canal, 
canal  terminal,  highway  and  Palisades  Park 
sinking  funds. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Sage  bill  appropri- 
ating $3>654fOOO  for  completing  barge  canal 
contracts  already  let.  An  amendment  provided 
that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  should  be 
used  for  other  purposes  than  to  pay  for  con- 
tracts now  in  force. 

Senator  Sage  also  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
Finance  G3immittee  the  annual  supply  bill,  car- 
ryhig  a  total  of  $5,436,351. 

The  Assembly  on  April  35  ratified  the  big 
financial  bills.  These  measures  made  the  total 
state  budget  about  $64,000,000. 

— Industrial  Commission 

Members  of  the  new  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission, which  supersedes  the  labor  and  work- 
men's.  compensation  departments,  began  their 
duties,  June  i,  by  apportioning  their  work  and 
making  several  appointments.  Chairman  Mit- 
chell was  given  charge  of  compensation  claims, 
agreements,  awards  and  payments;  Commis- 
sioner Lynch,  of  inspections,  printing,  fire 
hazards,  boilers  and  explosives;  Commissioner 
Lyon,  of  the  state  fund,  self -insurance  and 
legal;  Commissioner  Wiard,  of  the  industrial 
code,  mediation  and  arbitration,  and  statistics 
and  information ;  and  Commissioner  Rogers, 
of  employment,  industries  and  immigration. 
Edward  O.  Sayer,  chief  clerk  in  the  New  York 
District  Attorney's  office,  was  named  perman- 
ent secretary  at  a  salary  of  $6000. 
— Legislature 

In  the  New  York  legislative  session  of  1915 
these  acts  stand  out  as  the  most  important  of 
the  session: 

Passed  the  Widowed  Mothers'  Pension  bill. 

Killed  all  state-wide  local  option  measures. 

Repassed  the  1913  resolution  submitting  the 
question  of  equal  suffrage  to  the  voters  this 
fall. 

Fixed  a  direct  tax  of  $19,550,000,  or  one  and 
seven-tenths  mills,  and  raised  the  state  budget 
to  $64,000,000,  an  increase  of  about  $14,000,000 
over  last  year. 

Abolished  the  office  of  State  Fire  Marshal 
and  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

Reorganized  the  Tax  Commission  and  Sys- 
tem of  Taxation,  the  Conservation  Civil  Ser- 
vice, State  Fair  and  Boxing  Commissions,  and 
consolidated  the  Labor  Department,  and  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission. 

Provided  for  the  direct  settlement  of  injury 
claims  between  employees  and  employers,  made 
important  changes  in  the  insurance  groups,  and 
created  the  position  of  State  Insurance  Fund 
Manager,  with  broad  appointive  powers. 

Increased  the  license  tax  on  liquor  dealers 
25  per  cent  throughout  the  state. 

Confirmed  new  heads  for  the  Agricultural, 
Highway,  Excise,  and  Insurance  departments. 

Refused  to  repeal  the  full-crew  law. 

First  passed  a  seventy-two-hour  working 
week  law  for  women  and  minors  in  canneries, 
and  when  the  Governor  refused  to  sign  it  killed 
another  measure  designed  to  permit  longer 
working  hours  in  emergencies. 

Amended  the  election  law  so  as  to  eliminate 
two  superintendents  of  election. 


— Popnlatioa 

See 
Yon  KERB,  N.  Y. — Population 

— Public  Service  Commission 

The  Thompson  legislative  committee  began 
its  investigation  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Second  District  in  Albany, 
Mar  4. 

The  up-state  commissioners  were  Seymour 
Van  Santvoord,  Martin  S.  Decker,  William 
Temple  Emmet,  Devoe  P.  Hodson  and  Frank 
Irvine. 

Defense  of  the  members  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Comission  was  made  in  the  minority  re- 
port of  the  Thompson  Investigation  Commit- 
tee, signed  by  Senator  James  A.  Foley  and 
Assemblymen  Burr  and  Donohue,  and  filed 
with  the  Governor  Apr  19. 

The  minority  report  of  the  Thompson  In- 
vestigation Committee,  filed  Apr  19,  stated: 

"We  cannot  express  too  strongly  our  con- 
demnation of  three  changes  recommended  by 
the  majority  in  the  Public  Service  Commission 
law,  which  boldly  destroy  regulation  of  public 
utilities  and  render  the  commission  powerless. 
They  are: 

"i.  The  destruction  of  the  commission's 
power  to  supervise  the  issisance  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  with  a  resultant  flood  of  watered  secu- 
rities  and  a  return  to -the  period  of  stock  in- 
flation, exhaustion  of  railroad  property,  high 
rates  and  poor  service  to  the  puolic. 

''2.  An  increased  liability  upon  stockholders 
of  utility  corporations  similar  to  that  in  na- 
tional and  state  banks. 

"3.  Taking  away  from  the  commissions  their 
accounting,  supervising  and  accident  powers. 

"The  lessons  of  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company,  New  Haven,  Rock  Island,  and  the 
Frisco  lines  are  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  generally  and  investors  to  warrant  these 
changes  in  the  law.  The  adoption  of  the  ma- 
joritv  recommendation  will  permit  stocks  and 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  promoters  and  dishonest 
directors  without  authorization  by  the  com- 
mission, and  the  amount  will  only  be  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  printing  press." 

The  majority  report  of  the  Thompson  Legis- 
lative Investigating  Committee  reported,  Apr 
20,  their  belief  that  aU  the  9  members  of  the 
2  public  service  commissions  should  be  ousted 
The  report  stated : 

"The  cases  brought  to  our  attention,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  discloses  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  commission  of  the  Second 
District  which  it  is  impossible  for  your  com- 
mittee to  harmonize  with  a  rational  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  efficiency.  They 
have  failed  adequately  to  inform  themselves 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission's law.  They  have  failed  to  give  prompt 
and  intelligent  attention  to  some  of  the  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  Commission,  and  have 
failed  to  render  decisions  promptly  upon  such 
complaints,  and  when  rendered  they  have  failed 
to  enforce  reasonable  compliance  therewith." 

See  also 
New  York  City— Pwojc  Service  Com- 
mission 
Rate-fixing 
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— Public  Service  Commission — Thompson  bills 

Senator  Thompson  introduced,  Apr  19,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  single-headed  public  service 
commission  of  seven  members.  It  provides 
that  three  members  shall  supervise  the  public 
service  corporations  up-state  and  three  those 
of  New  York  City.  The  chairman  may  sit 
with  either  three.  The  bill  was  said  to  have 
little  chance  of  passing.  It  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  committee  Apr  22. 

Another  bill  reported  Apr  22  was  one  by 
Senator  Thompson,  known  as  the  "Public  Ser- 
vice ripper  bill,"  permitting  the  Governor  to 
name  successors  to  any  two  members  of  each 
Public  Service  Commission,  thus  giving  the 
Republicans  control 

AH  bills  relating  to  the  ousting  of  Public 
Service  Commissioners  were  killed  Apr  25. 
Whether  the  commissioners  were  to  be  re- 
moved or  retained  was  left  entirely  with  the 
Governor. 

See  also  / 

New  York  City — Pubuc  Service  Com- 
mission 
— Roads 

John  N.  Carlisle  of  Watertown,  head  of  the 
New  York  State  Highway  Department,  re- 
signed Feb  2.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edwin 
A.  Duffy,  a  former  District  Attorney  of  Cort- 
land County. 

— Sullivan  law 

Governor  Whitman,  Apr  13,  signed  the  bill 
amending  the  penal  law  by  permitting  any  citi- 
leii  over  twenty-one  years  of  a^e  who  is  a 
householder  to  keep  a  revolver  m  his  home. 
Under  the  Sullivan  law  no  person  was  per- 
mitted to  own  a  revolver  unless  he  obtained  a 
permit  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  police 
magistrate. 

NEW  YORK  STATS  STEEL  CO. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Philadelphia, 
Dec  6  by  William  H  Donner,  President  of 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  that  a  new  cor- 
poration had  been  formed  with  $5,000,000 
capital  to  take  over  the  business  and  plant  of 
the  New  York  State  Steel  Company  of  Buf- 
falo. The  property  of  this  company  was  re- 
cently purchased  by  Donner  for  $275o,ooa 
The  new  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  York.  There  were  to  be 
equal  issues  of  common  and  preferred  stock. 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

— Volume  of  business 

The  yearly  total  shaies  of  st^ck  traded  in 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
daily  average  follow : 

Total  Sales. 

19x4    •48,051,833 

1913    83,3oa,639 

191a    13x.797.x15 

X9XX     ia7,376,X49 

19x0    i64/>45,osx 

X909    ai4,69a,ax5 

X908    197,166,582 

X907      X07,7S3,X4^ 

X906    284,063,459 

X90S    a6i,5a3.93o 

X904    187,671^85 

1903    158,088,035 

190a    188,438,003 

1901     .  a6<,a66,687 

xooo    x38,76o,aj7 

X899  X78,5iS,«89 

1898  115,780,078 


Daily  Average. 
1 236,6 10 
279.740 
436.348 

433.339 
459.5x0 

725,503 
658,430 
657,068 

834.340 
75,53a 
627,119 

533,7X1 
631,290 

749.79X 
467,766 
605,484 
382,355 


897  77*i77t^Za 

896  54.6|i4«096 

895  66,583,232 

894  49.075.03a 

893  80,977.839 

89a  85,875,092 

89X  69,031,689 

890  71,282,885 

889  72,0x4.600 

888  65,x79,xo6 

887  84,946,616 

886  100,802,500 

885  9^,538,947 

884  96,X54.97I 

883  97.049.909 

883 xi6,307.27x 

881  114,511,248 

880  97.9x9.000 

879  7a.765.762 

878  39,875.593 

877  49,83a,96o 

876  39,9a6,990 

875  «■ 53,8x8,937 


|i82,x8o 

221,944 
163,583 
269,926 
286,250 
230,105 
237,409 
J40.048 
217,263 

2S3.X55 
336,006 

308,463 
320,5x6 

387.090 
38x,7oa 
326,396 
242,55a 
X3a,9x8 
166,109 
133.089 
179.396 


i 


'Exchange  dosed  on  account  of  European  war.  July 
o,  and  reopened  on  Nov  28  for  trading  in  bonds  ana 
or  stocks  on  Dec  X2. 

{Average  for  203  business  days. 
Figures    1897   to    X9X4,   both   inclusive,   based   on 
actual  number  of  business  days.     For  1896  and  pre- 
ceding years  average  figures  based  on  300  business 
days  to  the  year. 

The  total  sales  of  all  stocks  and  bonds 
traded  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange^ 
by  months,  for  1914,  1913,  follow: 

X914.  19x3* 

Stocks.        Bonds.  Stocks.        Bonds. 

Jan xo,i35,747  $88,3x6,600  8,766,^06  $53,680,500 

Feb.    ....  6,235, X 79    69,595.000  6,654,880    47,964.500 

March  ...  5,860,291     60,053,500  7,142,867    40,144,000 

April  ....  7,X4x,2io     54.968,000  8,457.3x0     55.534.ooe 

May    ....  4,728,207    44.026,500  5.466,675    4X, 657.500 

June   ....  3,984.730     53.x94.000  9.58x,439    4X,794.ooo 

July  8,05 X, 04a    50,7x2,000 

Sept 

Oct    

Nov.    1,930,000 

Dec 1,895,437    34.807,500 


5.X39.X4X  33.883/>oo 

6,xo7,359  28,9x2,500 

7,705,6x4  35.088,000 

6,274.0x7  28,048,000 

3»777r449  33,646,000 

7,138,387  45.507,500 


— War  regulations 

On  Mar  31,  the  governors  decided  to  elimi- 
nate minimum  prices  and  to  remove  all  re- 
strictions from  bond  transactions,  thus  placing 
the  exchange  on  the  same  basis  of  open  trad- 
ing as  before  the  war. 

Trading  in  stock  for  the  month  of  April  was 
20,057,188  shares,  as  against  24,^01,846  in  Jan, 
1910,  and  24,362,892  in  Apr,  1906.  During  the 
month  there  were  seven  days  on  which  sales 
exceeded  1,000,000  shares,  the  largest  of  these 
being  1,453,600  on  the  xgth.  This  was  a  record 
since  Sept  27,  191 1,  the  day  the  government 
filed  its  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  smallest  day's 
trading  of  the  month  was  514.915  shares, 
on  the  7th. 

Total  amount  of  bonds  changing  hands  dur- 
ing the  month  was  $109,840,000,  which  exceed- 
ed any  total  since  Dec,  1909,  when  sales  were 
$x  10,310,00a  The  largest  amount  of  trans- 
actions on  any  one  day  in  the  month  was 
$9,495,000,  on  the  28th.  Of  this  total,  $7,279,000 
was  in  one  issue,  New  York  Central  debenture 
6s.  The  smallest  day's  transactions  were  $2,- 
542,000,  on  the  6th. 

The  month's  total  sales  compare  as  follows 
with  previous  months: 

Stocki.  Bonds. 

Jan.,    '15 5.xo9,700  Jan.,  •x5 $57,246,000 

Feb.,  'x5 4,162,016  Feb.,  '15 45.377. 

Mar.,  'x5 7.844.860  Mar.,  'X5 64,825, 

Apr.,  '15 20,087,188  Apr.,  '15 xo9,840, 


45.377.000 
000 
000 
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Bethlehem  Steel  common  stock,  which  has 
never  paid  a  dividend,  made  a  spectacular  ad- 
vance of  29^  points  on  Apr  8,  touching  117. 
On  Apr  13  it  touched  the  new  high  record 
price  of  155  per  share.  The  total  sales  be- 
tween Mar  27  and  Apr  13  were  393,860  shares. 
The  total  outstanding  common  stock  is  150,000 
shares. 

The  sudden  advance  of  Bethlehem  Steel  was 
followed  by  a  tremendous  rush  of  buying. 

The  week  ending  Apr  17  was  one  of  ex- 
traordinary activity,  due  largely  to  rumors  of 
huge  "war  orders''  from  the  Allies.  The  six 
full  days  average  1,031,345  shares  a  day,  a 
record,  it  is  believed  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  An  entire  new  level  of  prices  seems  to 
have  been  brought  about 

Some  of  the  big  gains,  based  on  closing 
prices,  besides  Bethelehem  Steely  the  leader, 
include  American  Locomotive,  with  33^,  and 
New  York  Air  Brake,  widi  22^,  running 
next;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  with  an  advance 
of  15^  points;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  with  a  gain 
of  11^,  and  General  Chemical,  with  an  up- 
turn of  10^. 

In  three  and  a  half  months  in  1915  more 
than  half  as  much  business  in  stocks  was  trans- 
acted as  in  the  whole  of  19x4.  Allowance  must 
be  made,  of  course,  for  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
change was  closed  for  more  than  four  months 
after  the  war  began,  but  the  commission  men 
were  especially  dneered  by  the  knowlelge  that 
April  supplied  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
three  months'  trading.  Million  share  days 
had  been  scarce  until  this  month  since  1912, 
when  the  entire  twelve  months  produced  the 
same  number  as  one  week  of  April. 

The  total  shares  dealt  in  for  the  first  three 
and  a  half  months  of  1915  is  28,001,757,  a  daily 
average  of  311,130. 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  CO. 

Investigations  into  the  rates  charged  by 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  were  undertaken 
in  Feb,  one  by  the  up-State  Public  Service 
Commission  and  one  by  the  so-called  Foley 
joint  legislative  committee. 

— Annual  report 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

for  the  year  ending  Dec  31,  1914,  compares 

as  follows: 

19x4.     1913.     191a. 

Phone  rev $47h>95,o88    |46,83X«034    $43>M3>6aa 

Exp.  and  tax....     37»i 30,043       34f834r4'o      3i,a70,Jo8 

Net  td.  earn...  $io,i59>o45  $11,996,606  $ii,947f4i5 
Div^  and  int...  $,$4^,07$  5»770,395  5»3S6,X76 
Misc.  earn 474,622  ^St^To  9»S79 

Tot.  net  earn...  $x6,i75>74i  $X7,78a,«79  $i7.3i3fi70 
Int.    charges. . ..       3^460,199        3>494>695         »,9StMS 

Balance    *$xj,7X5,54'     $X4,a87,584    $i4.36x,3a5 

Dividends  xo/>oo,ooo      x 0,000,000      x 0,000,000 

Surplns   $2,7x5,54*      $4.^87,584      $4»36x,3a5 

*Equal  to  X0.X7  per  cent,  on  $125,000,000  capital 
stock,  against  xx.43  per  cent  on  same  stock  prertotis 
years. 

The  general  balance  sheet  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  for  the  year  ended  Dec  31,  1914, 
compares  as  follows : 


A88STS. 

19x4.  19x3.  X9xa. 

Plant  $ia7»775»878  $ii7,6ax,ooa  $1x0,545,646 

R«il  estate.....  22,359,4*6  20,578,872  x8,397.3i3 

Stks  and  bds...  82,722,302  8x,493,xo2  77,986,95s 
Bills  and  accta. 

receivable  ....  15,390,628  24fX26,78x  29,824,250 

Supp.  and  fixt..  2,354,0x4  3»304f*4x  3»674.i67 

Pre'pd  exp 47fl,7x*  554fM9  300,9S5 

Skg.  funds 82,658  91,679  x82,547 

Cash  and  dep...  2,741,778  1,987,669  3»*3i»39X 

Total  $*53»799>404  $*49*757>495  $244»X43>*s* 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock... $125, 000,000  $125,000,000  $125,000,000 

Bonded  debt....     74>ox8,3i5  75ff39>>oi5  76,473t76o 

Real  est  mtgs. X9>ooo  19,000 

Accts.  payable. .       1,674,738  2,131,069  2,128,3x5 

Bills  payable x ,205,000  804,000 

Unearned  rev...           7X*934  S9»365  7>S47 

Empl.   Ben'f't..      2,000,000  2,000,000  2,000,000 

Accrued  liab....      2,39^1666  x,68x,8i2  x,i95»483 

Res.  f'r  repl....     25,505,33^  2X,8s4,xo7  18,389,293 
Sur.     and     res. 

for  contin 23,132,4x9  20,4x6,127  18,089,823 

Total  $253,799,404  $«49,757,495  $244,X43.a«a 

—Foley  investigation 

Ex-State  Highway  Commissioner  C  Gor- 
don Reel,  the  telephone  expert  retained  by  the 
Foley  legislative  committee,  testified  Feb  25 
before  the  committee  at  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association,  165  Broadway,  that  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company's  books  show 
the  acquisition  since  the  mer^r  in  1909  of 
fifty-five  up-State  companies,  with  issued  capi- 
tal of  $6,414,879.88.  Ten  companies  affiliated 
about  the  time  of  the  merger  had  issued  capi- 
tal of  $32,649^000. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company,  just 
before  the  close  of  the  session  of  Feb  22  of 
the  Foley  committee  introduced  in  evidence  a 
report  by  Albert  P.  Gillette,  a  member  of  the 
companys  appraisal  committee.  It  stated  its 
physical  property  in  Greater  New  York  June 

30,  1914,  was  worth  $99>925»934.  _     ,  „ , 

At  the  last  hearing  on  Feb  24  Prof.  Edward 
W.  Bemis  presented  to  the  Foley  committee 
a  schedule  of  reduced  telephone  rates  in  Great- 
er New  York  which  would  cut  $3,000,000  a 
year  from  New  York  Telephone  Companv 
revenues.  On  Feb  27  Prof.  Bemis  recommend- 
ed specific  rates. 

More  authority  for  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission in  the  supervision  of  the  telephone 
business  is  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Foley  committee  which  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  Feb  26.  The  aim  of  the  com- 
mission is  to  be  universal  service.  The  Com- 
mittee endorsed  the  Bemis  rates. 

The  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  in  a  statement  issued 
Mar  7,  declared  that  the  offer  made  b^  the 
company  to  <  the  Public  Service  Commission 
Mar  4  was  not  sufficient.  President  U.  N. 
BetheU,  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany, Mar  8,  took  issue  with  the  assertion 
of  the  Foley  committee  that  the  schedule  of 
rates  offered  by  the  telephone  company 
amounted  actually  to  a  reduction  of  only 
$2,386,091  a  year  in  the  companVs  income, 
whereas  a  three-million-dollar  reduction  had 
been  stipulated  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

On  Mar  27  the  Foley  committee  met  the  up- 
state Public  Service  Commission  in  an  effort 
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to  get  them  to  issue  an  order  imposing  these 
rates. 

— ^Public  Service  Commission  investigation 

The  Commission  in  New  York  City  Feb  5  re- 
sumed the  hearing  begun  in  Dec  1913.  Dean 
Langmuir,  an  accountant  for  the  commission, 
presented  statistics  showing  the  telephone 
company's  business.  William  McQellan,  chief 
engineer  of  the  commission,  testified  there  is  a 
difference  in  cost  of  equipment  in  town  and 
out,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  the  great  diff- 
erence in  charges. 

Union  N.  Bethell,  president  of  the  company, 
was  examined  Feb  11.  At  the  hearing  Feb  19 
before  the  up-State  Public  Service  commis- 
sion John  L.  Swayze.  general  counsel  for  the 
telephone  company,  irsuikly  admitted  that  the 
company  had  determined  upon  a  rate  reduc- 
tion for  New  York  City. 

Seymour  Van  Santvoord,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  announced  F  27  that  the  majority 
of  the  commission  had  decided  on  $82,000,000 
as  a  fair  valuation  of  the  property  in  New 
York  City  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  new  rate. 
The  commission,  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  added, 
thought  8  per  cent  a  fair  rate  of  return  on 
the  capital  invested.  This  would  set  $6,560,000 
as  the  net  income  allowed  the  company  by  the 
commission,  a  reduction  of  about  $3,000,000, 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  reduction  proposed 
in  the  rate  schedule  submitted  the  week  before 
by  Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis,  the  expert  who 
valued  the  company's  property  for  the  Foley 
joint  legislative  committee. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company  declared 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Mar  4,  that  it  was  prepared  to  pre- 
sent a  reduced  schedule  of  rates  by  $3,000,000 
if  a  valuation  of  $84,000,000  was  fixed  upon 
the  plant  and  if  the  rate  of  return  upon  the 
valuation  should  be  fixed  at  8  per  cent 

The  commission,  Mar  20,  ordered  important 
reduction  other  than  those  agreed  to  by  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  in  its  state- 
ment of  Mar  4. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission 
entered,  Mar  31,  the  order  reducing  telephone 
rates  in  New  York  City  to  save  consumers 
$3,000,000  a  year.  By  the  terms  of  the  order, 
the  rates  are  made  effective  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from  July  i,  191 5. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company,  Apr  2, 
accepted  the  order  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Second  District  involving  tel- 
ephone charges  in  New  York  City.  The  order, 
which  was  served  on  the  company  on  Apr  i, 
states  that  the  reduced  rates  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  become  effective  on  July  i. 

—Rates 

Telephone  rate  reductions  ^  for  New  York 
dty,  which  it  is  estimated  will  save  users  of 
the  telephone  the  sum  of  $2,943,000  annually 
in  tolls,  became  effective  July  i.  The  anal- 
ysis of  the  reductions  shows  that  the  total 
direct  reduction  in  telephone  charges  involved 
is  approximately  $2,636,000.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  reduction  made  by  the  telephone  com- 


pany itself  in  January,  1914,  amounting^  to 
$2,200,000.  The  telephone  company  also  claims 
indirect  reductions  of  $307,000,  or  a  total  of 
^,943,000. 

In  Manhattan,  lower  Bronx  and  Brooklyn 
a  minimum  individual  service  of  800  messages 
for  $40  is  provided  for,  as  against  the  super- 
seded rate  of  600  messages  for  $4320  (i.e.» 
$48w  less  10  per  cent  discount).  The  rates  for 
additional  messages  are  also  much  more  favor- 
able. In  upper  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 
a  minimum  individual  service  of  720  messages 
for  $36  with  correspondingly  favorable  ad- 
vance rates  has  been  established  in  place  of 
the  superseded  minimum  of  600  messages  for 
$43.2a  Throughout  these  zones  and  in  Brook- 
lyn subscribers  under  the  unlimited  service 
will  have  the  option  of  retaining  their  present 
service  or  coming  under  the  measured  rate 
schedules  outlined  above.  Two-party  service 
is  provided  with  a  oiinimum  of  720  messages 
for  $36  and  f onr-party  service  with  a  minimum 
of  600  messages  for  $30,  which  supersedes 
rates  of  $37.80  and  $32.40  respectively.  The 
five-cent  message  rate  has  thus  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  minimum  private  branch  exchange  serv- 
ice in  all  zones  except  Staten  Island  is  now 
to  be  provided  at  a  rate  of  $132  for  cord  board 
and  $126  for  monitor  board,  to;:ether  with  2400 
local  messages.  Extension  stations  are  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  $6  each  for  the  first  10^ 
$4.80  for  the  second  10  and  $3.60  for  all  over 
20,  as  against  a  flat  rate  of  $540  for  all  ex- 
tensions. The  rates  superseded  provided  a 
minimum  service  of  3600  local  messages,  to- 
gether with  switchboard  and  equipment,  for 
$204,  or  $183.60  net  In  Staten  Island  the  new 
minimum  is  established  at  $120  and  $126  for 
monitor  or  cord  boards,  respectively,  with 
2400  local  messages,  as  against  a  superseded 
minimum  of  $118.80  for  1200  messages.  Un- 
der the  new  schedule  a  charge  of  $1.20  is 
made  for  each  working  drop  over  the  first 
30.  Considerable  reductions  nave  been  made 
in  respect  of  additional  messages. 

In  addition  to  the  more  favorable  rates  de- 
tailed above  considerable  extensions  in  the 
scope  of  local  service  will  prevail  under  the 
new  schedules.  The  most  notable  changes  lie 
in  the  abolition  of  the  toll  barriers  between 
Manhattan  and  Brookljm,  and  lower  Manhat- 
tan and  upper  Bronx.  The  toll  charges 
between  Brooklyn  to  points  in  Queens  have 
been^  largely  eliminated.  In  no  case  does  the 
maximum  toll  charge  within  the  city  exceed 
10  cents  and  conversation  from  lower  Manhat- 
tan can  be  had  to  any  point  within  the  city 
with  the  exception  of  southern  Staten  Island 
at  a  minimum  toll  charge  of  5  cents. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  distribu- 
tion of  the  reductions  made:  Individual  and 
party  schedules,  $860,000;  private  branch  ex- 
change schedules,  $406,000;  toll  charges,  $1,- 
370,000;  other  items  arising  from  these  reduc- 
tions, possibly  $307,000. 

NEW  YORK  "TIMES" 

See 
Drama — Right  of  exclusion  from  thea- 
tre 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

— Compulsory  military  service 

A  decree  was  issued  by  the  Government, 
Nov  15,  providing  that  no  males  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  for  destinations  overseas  without 
military  permits. 

— ^Finance 

A  super-tax  of  50  per  cent  on  all  importations 
from  countries  hostile  to  Great  Britain  was 
announced,  Aug  27,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  in  introducing  the  budget  in 
Parliament 

Several  tariff  schedules  are  to  be  raised. 
Automobiles,  chassis  and  bodies  will  pay  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  kerosene  and  petrol 
eight  cents  a  gallon. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

See 
Prohibition 

NEWSPAPERS 

According    to    the    Outlook,    Oct   27,    the 
Brooklyn   Eagle   claimed   to   be   the   largest 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.     For  some 
time    its    issues    had    averaged    twenty-eight 
pages  every  day. 
See  also 
Advertising — ^Liquor 
Associated  Press 
Pardons — Non-acceptance  of 
'  Prohibition — Alabama 

Great  Britain 

The  first  prosecution  of  an  English  news- 
paper under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  act 
began  in  London,  May  31,  when  the  London 
Times  was  charged  with  publishing  a  letter 
which  had  given  offense  to  the  French  mili- 
tary authorities.  Major  £.  H.  Richardson,  who 
wrote  the  letter,  was  also  prosecuted.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times  of  May  21,  under 
the  heading  "The  Need  for  Conscription." 

The  Government's  case  was  dismissed,  June 
5,  by  Sir  David  Burnett  in  police  court.  The 
defence  contended  that  the  information  in 
question,  contained  in  a  letter  written  by 
Major  Richardson  and  published  in  the  Times, 
was  well  known  to  Germany. 


Decreased  advertising  revenue  and  a  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  chemicals  necessar]^  for 
the  manufacture  of  white  paper  resulted  in  an 
agreement  by  the  proprietors  of  London's 
newspapers  to  reduce  the  number  of  pages. 
The  Post,  Aug  5,  contained  ten  pages,  while 
The  Times,  Telegraph  and  Standard  contained 
twelve  pages  each.  Some  of  these  2-cent 
dailies  frequently  printed  twenty  or  more  pages 
since  the  war  began. 

NICARAGUA 

A  revolutionary  movement  in  the  state  of 
Esteli  and  in  the  Managua  Hills,  headed  by 
Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo,  former  Nicaraguan 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  failed,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  announcement  Apr  11,  and 
the  government  was  in  control  of  the  situation. 
In  the  Managua  District,  government  forces 
encircled  the  rebels  and  captured  General  Bar- 
berena   Anzotegui.     A  party  of   seventy-five 


rebels  who  had  been  looting  and  pillaging  near 
Leon  was  routed  and  later  captured  by  the 
government  troops. 

Dr.  Castrillo  proclaimed  himself  Provisional 
President  and  issued  three  decrees.  The  first 
repealed  the  law  establishing  the  Cordoba  na- 
tional monetary  unit ;  the  second  declared  that 
hereafter  political  offenders  should  not  be  im- 
prisoned, and  the  third  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  French  language  in  diplomatic  procedure 
and  in  part  in  the  business  of  the  country. 

NICHOLAS,  Grand  Duke 
See 
European  wa&— Russian-German  opera- 
tions 

NICHOLS,  Ernest  Fox 
See 
Dartmouth  college 

NICHOLSON,  Donald 

Donald  Nicholson,  for  30  years  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tfibune,  died  Apr  11, 
aged  80. 

NIGERIA 

The  former  colonies  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria  have  been  joined  into  the 
single  colony  of  Nigeria.  The  capital,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  the  Scientific  American,  is 
to  be  built  at  Yaba  in  the  interior  near  Zun- 
guru,  the  present  capital. 

NIGHT  RIDERS 

Sixty-five  Kentuddans,  some  of  them  dtt- 
zens  of  prominence,  were  arraigned  in  court 
at  Hartford,  Ky.,  when  the  State  began  its 
prosecution  of  the  alleged  members  of  the 
band  of  night  riders  who,  under  the  guise  of 
possum  hunters,  had  been  terrorizing  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State  for  months,  whipping 
men  and  women  and  killing  one  negro. 

Jerry  Clark  and  Ernest  Webster  pleaded 
p^uilty  and  were  sentenced  to  three  years  each 
m  the  penitentiary.  The  authorities  said  scores 
of  persons,  whites  and  blacks,  were  whipped 
by  the  night  riders  and  their  homes  riddled 
with  bullets,  the  plan  being  to  "regulate  con- 
duct," displace  blacks  with  whites  in  labor,  and 
fix  prices  of  goods  in  the  stores  in  western 
Kentucky. 

NIPA  ALCOHOL  (Tuba) 

The  Nipa  palm  as  a  source  of  fuel  alcohol 
is  discussed  in  an  article  in  Commerce  Re» 
ports  for  Tan  26.  The  report  of  the  Manila 
correspondent  is  that  there  are  in  the  Islands 
127^300  acres  of  nipa  swamps,  90  per  cent  of 
which  have  not  been  tapped.  This  area  is 
capable  of  producing  50,000,000  ^llons  of  fuel 
alcohol  annually.  Each  tree  yields  about  43 
quarts  of  sap  during  the  season,  containing 
from  354  to  6J4  per  cent  of  alcohol.  While 
the  nipa  palm  has  been  considered  a  possible 
source  of  cheap  sugar,  a  great  difficulty  exists 
in  the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  begin  fermenting 
at  once  upon  its  flowing  from  the  tree.  In 
fact  it  must  be  taken  to  the  still  within  a  few 
hours,  or  it  becomes  vinegar.  About  2,500^- 
000  gallons  of  alcohol  are  being  made  annually 
from  nipa  sap  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  gollon. 
As  motor  fuel  its  efficiency  is  rated  20  per  cent 
above  gasoline. 
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NITRATES 

Sii 

Chile — Nitrate    industry — European 

WAR  EFFECTS 

United  States — Navy — Inventions 
Board 

NITRIC  ACID 

See 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Chemical  plants 

NOBEL  PRIZES 

Science  reported  Sept  10  that  the  Nobel 
prize  for  1915  would  not  be  awarded.  From 
next  year  ue  prizes  will  be  reduced  bv  about 
$5,000  representing  the  amount  of  the  new 
dwedish  defense  tax. 


The  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  19  confirmed  Oct  30  the  proposal 
to  postpone  the  award  of  the  Nobel  prizes 
for  1914-15  until  1916. 


It  was  decided,  Oct  30,  to  award  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  medicine  for  1914  to  Dr.  Robert  Ba- 
rany,  of  Vienna  University,  for  his  work  in 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  ear.  The 
prize  tor  191 5  will  be  reserved  until  1916. 

The  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry  for  19x4 
was  awarded  Nov  12  to  Prof.  Theodore  Wil- 
liam Richards  of  Harvard  University  for  fixing 
the  atom  weights  of  chemical  elements. 

The  prize  for  physics  for  the  same  year 
went  to  Prof.  Max  von  Laue  of  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main  for  his  discovery  of  the  diffrac- 
tion of  rays  in  crystals. 

The  awards  of  the  1915  prizes  were: 
Physics— Thomas  A.  Edison,  Nikola  Tesla. 
Chemistry— Professor  Theodor  Svedberg. 
Literature— Romain      RoUand      (French), 
Hendrik  Pontoppidan  (Dane),  Troels  Lund 
(Dane),  Vemer  von  Heidenstam  (Swede). 
See  also 
Heidenstam,  Verner  von 
Pontoppidan,  Henrick 
Troels-Lund,  Troels  FKederick 

NOBLE,  Sir  Andrew 

Sir  Andrew  Noble,  an  authority  on  artillery 
and  explosives,  died  in  London,  Oct  22.  Sir 
Andrew  was  bom  in  1831. 

NON-PARTISAN  LAW 

California 

The  law  abolishing  political  party  distinc- 
tions, by  which  candidates  of  political  parties 
will  no  longer  be  on  the  ballot,  except  in  elec- 
tions for  Congressmen  and  for  electors  for 
President,  passed  the  legislature  and  received 
the  signature  of  the  (Governor  in  May. 

The  proposal  to  make  all  state  offices  non- 
partisan was  defeated  in  California,  Oct  26. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

See 
Child  labor— North  Carouna 
Prohibition — North  Carolina 
Woman  suffrage — North  Car<h«ina 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

See 
Capital  punishment — North  Dakota 
Woman  suffrage — North  Carolina 

NORTH  POLE 
See 

Woman  suffrage — Norway 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

It  was  announced  in  June  that  John  R.  Lind- 
gren,  of  Chicago,  had  bequeathed  half  his 
estate,  valued  at  $1,050,000,  to  Northwestern 
University,  subject  to  certain  life  annunities. 

NORWAY. 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
(Ja  12)  King  Haakon  recounted  the  efforts 
tnat  had  been  made  to  maintain  neutrality  iii 
the  European  war,  and  announced  that  bills 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  national  defenses 
would  be  submitted  to  Parliament 

See  also 
Woman  suffrage 

— Hydro-electric  Development 

The  Norwegian  Government  is  acquiring 
the  ownership  of  the  principal  waterpowers 
throughout  that  country  with  the  purpose  of 
generating  electricity  to  run  the  railroads  of 
me  State.  Natural  waterpower  is  so  abun- 
dant in  Norway  that  the  Government  has 
decided  that  no  other  power  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  outlay  for  the  construction  of 
the  generating  stations  will  be  very  large,  but 
the  expense  afterward  will  be  trifling.  An 
appropriation  of  $12,000,000  has  been  made 
to  start  the  system,  and  electrification  has  be- 
gun on  the  Drammen-Christiana  road. 

NURSERY  STOCK 
— European  war  effects 

One  of  the  trades  which  improved  owing 
to  the  European  war  was  that  of  the  seeds- 
man and  florist  Not  only  was  the  supply  of 
bulbs  and  plants  from  Holland  larger  than 
ever,  but  their  shipments  were  uninterrupted 
and  the-  demand  here  broke  all  records. 
Though  the  United  States  was  the  largest 
buyer  of  Dutch  bulbs,  both  Russia  and  Ger- 
many purchased  large  quantities. 

As  for  seeds,  especially  those  from  Ger- 
many, the  war  up  to  Nov  failed  to  cause  any 
serious  shortage.  The  best  flower  seeds  come 
from  Germany,  and  were  imported  by  parcel 
post  through  Holland. 

In  France  conditions  were  quite  the  re- 
verse. It  is  from  France  that  we  get  the  best 
seeds  for  spinach,  beets,  carrots,  and  celery, 
but  the  crops  were  poor  and  the  prices  for 
these  seeds  were  expected  to  jump  100  per 
cent  Here  in  this  countrv  the  wax  bean  crop 
was  almost  a  total  loss  fast  season,  and  or- 
dinarily these  seeds  would  have  been  import- 
ed from  France  for  the  coming  season.  But  as 
the  wax  bean  crop  in  France  was  8  per  cent 
lower  than  usual,  there  was  expected  to  be  a 
serious  shortage  in  wax  beans  here  in  1916. 

The  first  shipment  of  nursery  stock  from 
Belgium  to  reach  New  York  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  was  received  Nov  i6>  The 
consignment,    consisting   of   palms   and   bay 
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trees,  came  by  way  of  Rotterdam  and  was  two 
months  in  transit. 

While  Germany  was  willing  to  permit  ex- 
portation, the  British  government  demanded 
that  payment  for  goods  shipped  must  be  de- 
posited in  the  London  branch  of  the  Bade 
of  Belgium.  Remittances  directlv  to  Bel- 
gium were  not  permitted,  because  the  moneys 
would  eventually  pass  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
mans. 

NUTS 

Fruit  and  nxjts 
OATS 

United  States 
— Production 

The  oat  crop  of  the  United  States  was  t.i4ir 
060^000  bu.  in  1914,  as  against  1,121,768^000^ 
1913 ;  i4i8>337>oop,  1912.  Tie  value  of  the  oat 
crop  was  U99A3i,0OO  in  19x4;  $439»596,OOp, 
19x3;  $452,469,000^  19W. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

A  bequest  of  $3,000,000  to  Oberlin  College 
by  Charles  M.  Hall,  an  aluminum  capitalist 
who  died  recentl]^  in  Florida,  was  announced 
on  Ja  12  by  President  H.  C  King  of  the  col- 
lege. The  bequest  is  in  the  form  of  $2,000,000 
cash  endowment  to  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose, $500,000  to  be  used  to  build  an  audi- 
torium, $100,000  for  the  auditorium's  mainte- 
nance, $200,000  to  be  spent  for  campus 
improvements;  all  property  in  Oberlin  owned 
by  H^l,  value  not  yet  estimated,  and  an  art 
collection  worth  more  than  $100,000. 

OBSERVERS 
See 
EuaoFBAN    WAR— United    States^    Rela- 
tions WITH 

OCCUPATIONS 

See 
Heredity 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES 

Education  of  both  employers  and  employees 
in  the  health  hazards  of  industries  rather  than 
a  great  volume  of  legislation  is  necessary  in 
prevention  of  what  are  known  as  "occupational 
diseases,"  says  Dr.  E.  R,  Hayhurst,  in  a  report 
filed  with  the  Eighty-first  General  Assembly 
at  Columbus.  0.,  Feb  7.  The  investigations 
were  in  progress  two  ^rears  and  covered  every 
field  of  industrial  activity  in  Ohio.  Discussing 
the  necessity  of  information  upon  the  subject. 
Dr.  Hayhurst  says :  "There  is  no  question  that 
much  of  the  preventable  disease  rate  among 
occupied  persons,  perhaps  over  half  of  it,  is 
due  to  the  ignorance  or  misinformation,  or 
sheer  lack  of  interest  of  the  workers  them- 
selves. For  poisonous  trades  and  the  principal 
dusty  occupations  and  others,  placards  of  m- 
structions  on  the  avoidance  of  sudi  hazards 
can  be  posted  in  work  quarters." 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  instituted 
an  arrangement  for  instruction  of  foreman  and 
overseers,  with  practical  talks  to  workmen  by 
competent  physicians,  arranged  through  local 
health  boards.  Public  health  exhibits  have  an 
important  place  in  this  work. 

Dwelling  upon  the  enormous  economic  waste. 
Dr.  Hayhurst  asserts  that  from  one-fourth  to 


one-third  of  the  medical  afflictions  of  trades 
workers  are  due  to  industrial  health  hazards. 
Specific  occupational  diseases  are  not  reoog- 
mzed  in  more  than  one  out  of  three  or  four 
instances. 

The  enactment  of  a  model  law  for  disease 
reports  and  the  measure  to  increase  the  powers 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  urged  as  the 
most  practical  steps  at  this  time. 
See  also 

Anthrax 

Clothing  trades 

Hatters'  trade 

Petroleum — Occupational   diseasaes 

O'CONNOR,  Major-General  Sir  Luke 

Major-General  Sir  Luke  O'Connor,  who  rose 
from  the  ranks  after  winning  the  Victoria 
Cross  at  Alma  in  the  Crimean  War,  died  in 
London,  Feb  2,  aged  83. 

O'DONNELL,  James 

James  O'Donnell,  Ex-Congressman  of  Mis- 
sissippi, pioneer  advocate  of  rural  free  deliv- 
ery, died  Mar  18. 

O'BONOVAN,  Jeremiah  ["O'Bonovan 
Rossa**] 

Jeremiah  O'Donovan,  better  known  as 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  Irish  patriot  and  revolu- 
tionist, died  in  New  York  City  June  29.  He 
was  bom  in  1831. 

OHIO. 

Frank  Bartlette  Willis  (Rep.)  became  gov- 
ernor on  Ja  II,  having  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress  on  the  8th.  His  inaugural  address 
promised  retrenchments. 

Decentralization  of  the  taxing  and  saloon 
licensing  systems  and  placing  the  issuance  of 
saloon  licenses  in  the  hands  of  county  officials 
already  elected,  instead  of  appointed  boards, 
were  recommended  by  Gov.  Willis  in  his  first 
message  to  the  General  Assembly,  Ja  12.  He 
suggested  a  number  of  methods  of  effectixijg: 
economy.  He  recommended  that  the  maxi- 
mum death  award  under  workmen's  compensa- 
tion be  increased,  that  a  system  of  register- 
ing and  voting  by  mail  be  established,  and 
that  the  Anti-Student  Voting  law  be  repealed. 

The  Republicans,  Nov  2,  elected  mayoris  in 
Qeveland  and  Cincinnati  (George  Puchta). 
Charles  M.  Milroy,  a  Pro^essive,  was  chosen 
mayor  of  Toledo.  The  city  of  Toledo  voted 
against  a  twenty-five-year  street-car  franchise 
and  favored  taking  over  all  lines  controlled 
by.  the  Toledo  Railways  &  Light  (Company. 

See  also 
Storms 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

It  was  announced  on  Ja  18  that  Dr.  Fayette 
Avery  McKenzie,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Ohio  State  University,  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Fisk  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

OIL  LANDS 

Petroleum 

OKLAHOMA 

See 
Woman  suffrage — Oklahoma 
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OLEOMARGARINE. 

Suit  for  $9,015,029.07  was  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Columbus,  O^  on  Ja  6, 
against  the  Old  Capital  City  Dairy  Company. 
The  Federal  government  asks  for  that  amount, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  is  due  as  taxes  on  colored 
oleomargarine.  This  suit  asks  also  for  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  for  the  company,  a 
New  Jersey  corporation.  A  new  company  of 
the  same  name  has  been  organized  and  incor- 
porated in  Delaware. 

Denis  Kelly,  Columbus  capitalist,  and  his 
business  assoaates,  who  in  June,  191 5,  were 
convicted  of  defrauding  the  Government  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  revenue  tax  on  arti- 
ficially colored  oleomargarine,  were  sentenced 
to  serve  two  years  each  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  and  fined  $1,000  each  by 
Federal  District  Judge  J.  E.  Sater.  Before 
sentencing  the  defendants.  Judge  Sater  over- 
ruled a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  Notice  of  ap« 
peal  was  immediately  filed  by  attorneys  for 
the  four  defendants  and  a  stay  of  execution 
until  Dec  6  was  allowed  to  permit  them  to 
complete  their  bill  of  exceptions. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Department  had  al- 
ready received  about  $575iOOO  through  a  civil 
suit  against  the  old  Ciaipital  City  Dairy  Comp 
pany.  Of  this  sum,  $275,000  was  obtained 
from  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  com- 
pany's plant  here  and  the  payment  of  $300,000 
by  the  Kelly  interests  in  a  partial  settlement 
of  the  civil  action  in  which  they  were  joint 
defendants.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
settlement,  another  $100,000  must  b^  paid  by 
them  within  six  months.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  for  a  settlement  with  the  Henry 
C  Pirrung  estate,  which  held  half  interest  in 
the  company. 

—Frauds 

The  Treasury  Department,  following  months 
of  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  announced,  June  20,  that  in  the 
thirteen  ^ears  since  a  tax  was  imposed  on  ole- 
omargarine the  Government  had  been  defraud- 
ed out  of  about  $27,000,000  in  stamp  and  special 
taxes. 

It  was  estimated  that  since  1902  more  than 
200,000,000  lbs.  of  colored  oleomargarine  had 
been  sold  as  uncolored  oleomargarine  or  but- 
ter, with  a  loss  of  taxes  to  the  Government  of 
9^  cents  a  pound  in  the  first  case  and  10  cents 
a  pound  in  the  second.  It  is  believed  that  most 
of  this  oleomargarine,  which  is  more  than 
twice  the  average  yearly  consumption  of  both 
colored  and  uncolored  oleomargarine  since  the 
tax  became  effective,  reached  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers as  butter. 

The  law  imposes  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound 
on  colored  oleomargarine  and  %  cent  per 
pound  on  the  uncolored  product.  In  perpetrat- 
ing these  frauds,  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
have  paid  only  the  J4  cent  per  pound  tax  on 
colored  oleomargarine,  when  they  should  have 
paid  10  cents  per  pound,  or,  in  the  case  of 
butter  manufacturers  who  sold  the  product  as 
butter,  no  tax  was  paid,  when  the  Government 
should  have  received  10  cents  per  pound. 

This  statute  was  designed  to  permit  oleo- 
margarine, as  such,  to  compete  with  butter, 


but  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  deceived 
into  the  purchase  of  oleomargarine  as  butter. 

The  report  stated  that  the  commissioner  had 
recovered  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  $851,* 
000,  with  the  prospect  of  further  very  large 
collections.  Forty-two  violators  had  been  con- 
victed since  Jan  i,  1915,  twenty-nine  of  whom 
had  been  sentenced  to  terms  in  prison  ranging 
from  thirty  days  to  three  and  a  half  years. 
Total  fines  of  $148,000  had  been  imposed. 
These  fines  were  exclusive  of  the  recoveries 
above  mentioned.  Ten  others  of  the  more 
flagrant  violators  of  the  law  were  under  in- 
dictment and  awaiting  trial.  In  addition,  there 
were  many  smaller  criminal  cases  pending  in 
the  courts. 

The  activities  of  the  bureau  during  the  two 
full  fiscal  years  (1914  and  1915)  of  the  present 
administration  resulted  in  the  detection  of  a 
total  of  approximately  $6000  frauds  or  illegal 
practices  of  this  character.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  rigid  enforcement  of  the  statute,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Government  from  oleomargarine 
taxes  during  these  two  years  were  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  law,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables : 

Collections,    19x4 $1,325,2x9 

Collections,  19x5  (months  of  May  and  June 

estimated;  figures  not  yet  available) 1,7 15, Sax 

Average  yearly  collections,  1902  to  X9Z5....        974*592 

OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  Comitc  National  des  Sports,  govern- 
ing body  of  amateur  athletics  in  France,  held 
a  special  meeting  Mar  9  and  decided  that  on 
account  of  the  war  it  would  be  impossible  for 
France  to  participate  in  any  Olympic  games  in 
1916. 


Baron  de  Coubertain,  President  of  the 
Olympic  Games  Committee,  which  recently 
chose  Lausanne  as  its  international  head- 
quarters, stated  May  3  that  according  to  the 
rules  and  reflations,  the  fixed  venue  for  the 
next  Olvmpic  games,  namely,  Berlin,  could 
not  be  changed  nor  the  event  postponed  from 
1916.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  had  no 
authority  to  hand  over  the  event  to  another 
country.  Several  towns  in  France  and  Amer- 
ica would  have  been  glad  to  hold  the  meeting, 
but  permission  could  not  be  panted,  as  the 
committee  was  hedged  in  with  regulations 
formed  many  years  before.  It  may,  Aerefore^ 
be  concluded  that  the  Olympic  g^mes  of  1916 
will  not  take  place. 


OPERA 


Canada 


The  National-  Grand  Opera  Company  of 
Canada  went  into  bankruptcy  Mar  15.  The 
Nrtional  compamr  was  organized  in  Montreal 
by  Max  Rabinoff  of  New  York  and  was  tak- 
en over  and  placed  on  a  new  financial  footing 
in  the  fall  of  191 3  by  Dunstan  Collins  and 
Jesse  £.  Baker  of  Chicago. 

—Boston  Opera  Co. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  in  Boston,  May  28  Referee 
Olmstead  named  Joseph  A.  Conry,  Russian 
Consul  at  Boston,  as  trustee.  His  bond  was 
fixed  at  $5,000. 
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— Century  Opera  Co. 

Milton  and  Sargent  Abom  announced  Ja  lO 
that  they  had  broken  with  the  Century  Opera 
Company,  of  which  organization  they  had  for 
the  last  two  years  been  managing  directors, 
and  would  next  season  start  a  rival  company 
to  present  opera  at  popular  prices. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Cen- 
tury Opera  Company  held  after  the  Aborns 
had  issued  their  statement,  they  were  formally 
notified  that,  as  they  had  ^ven  it  out  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  directorate  they  had 
broken  their  contract  with  the  company.  In 
their  reply  the  Aborns  denied  a  breach  of  con- 
tract and  signified  their  willingness  to  continue. 
Thus^  far  the  company  has  come  to  no  definite 
decision  in  the  matter. 

Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Thomas  W.  Lamont 
and  Harry  Payne  Whitney  resigned  from  the 
board  of  directors. 

It  was  learned  Ja  28  that  the  Aborns  were 
willing  to  continue  as  managers  of  the  Cen- 
tury Opera  Company  if  it  decided  to  adhere  to 
its  previous  plan  for  raising  money  and  con- 
tinued its  activity  next  season.  The  Aborns 
said  that  their  statement  of  a  new  plan  was 
made  on  their  understanding  that  the  company, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  disbanded  after 
discontinuing  the  season  in  Chicago  a  month 
ago. 

The  directors  of  the  Century  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  gave  up  a  season  of  grand  opera 
in  English  at  the  Century  Theatre  in  1915 
because  of  lack  of  support^  filed  a  peti- 
tion in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  May  18, 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  pend- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  corporation. 

— Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company 

The  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  Mar  i  in 
Chicago,  scheduling  liabilities  of  $264,400,  and 
assets  of  $61,500.  The  principal  .creditor  was 
Harold  F.  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  who  held 
promissory  notes  from  the  company  for  $260,- 
000,  representing  currency  advanced. 

A  new  grand  opera  company  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Chidiago  Grand  Opera  Company, 
was  announced  Mar  17.  Harold  F.  McCor- 
mick, president  of  the  defunct  company,  de- 
clared that  enough  money  had  been  subscribed 
to  guarantee  against  a  deficit  of  $110,000  for 
two  years.  Qeofonte  Campanini  and  Bernard 
Ulrich  general  director  and  business  manager 
respectively  of  the  defunct  company,  will  hold 
these  respective  places  in  the  new  organization. 
The  season  will  begin  in  November,  191 5,  and 
continue  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  according  to 
Mr.  McCormick's  statement.  The  property,  of 
the  old  Chicago  company  will  be  sold  March 
20,  including  scenery  and  costumes  for  which 
the  company  paid  $400,000.  It  is  likely  these 
will  be  purchased  by  the  new  company. 

—"Fairyland" 

Horatio  Parker's  $10,000  prize  opera,  "Fairy- 
land," received  its  first  performance  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  July  2.  An  audience  of  3000  per- 
sons who  paid  $8000  for  their  seats  heard  the 
opera.  Alfred  Hertz,  former  conductor  of 
German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan,  conducted 
an  orchestra  of  fifty.     In  the  principal  roles 


were  Kathleen  Howard,  who  sang  the  part  of 
Myriel;  Marcella  Craft,  Wade  Hinshaw,  Al- 
bert Reiss,  and  Ralph  Errolle.  Albertina 
Rasch  was  the  prima  ballerina. 

— L'Oracolo 

A  new  one-act  opera  was  added  to  the  re- 
pertory of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Feb 
4,  when  "L'Oracolo,  by  Franco  Leoni  (Ca- 
millo  Zanoni,  librettist),  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  The  opera  is  made 
from  C.  B.  Fernald*s  play,  "The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub."  Its  background  is  the  bustling  day 
and  night  life  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San 
Francisco.  "Win-Shee"  is  the  central  figure, 
whose  domination  is  felt  to  be  that  of  a  moral 
force.  His  son,  "San-Luy."  loves  !*Ah-Yoe," 
the  niece  of  "Hoo-Tsin."  "Chim-Fen,"  the 
keeper  of  an  opium  den,  wants  to  marry  the 
girl  for  her  money.  "Hua-Quee,"  employed 
by  "Hoo-Tsin"  as  nurse  to  his  infant  son* 
**Hoo-Chee,"  leaves  the  child  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment while  she  runs  to  look  at  a  festival,  pro- 
cession. "Chim-Fen"  steals  the  child  and  hides 
it  in  his  cellar.  Presently,  "San-Luy"  suspects 
and  tries  to  enter  the  cenar.  "Chim-Fen"  bat- 
tles with  him  and  both  roll  into  the  cellar.  The 
younger  man  prevails,  and  almost  exhausted, 
carries  forth  the  child.  But  "Chim-Fen"  fol* 
lows  and  murders  him  with  a  hatchet.  Then 
he  puts  the  child  back  in  the  cellar.  "Win- 
Shee"  subsequently  hears  the  child's  cry,  re- 
covers him  and  takes  him  home.  ^  Then  he 
waits  for  revenge  on  the  slayer  of  his  son,  and 
when  "Chim-Fen"  returns  homeMialf  intoxi- 
cated, the  old  man  slays  him.  The  music  is 
Italian.  Its  Chinese  characteristics  are  marked 
only  in  choruses  and  in  the  music  which  ac- 
companies the  procession  of  the  dragon. 

— Mme.  Sans  Gene 

The  world  premier  of  Umberto  Giordano's 
opera,  "Mme.  Sans-Gene,"  was  given  in  New 
York  City  on  Ja  25,  the  cast  including  Farrar, 
Amato  and  Martinelli. 

— "Mona  Lisa'' 

The  first  production  of  Professor  Max 
Schilling's  new  opera,  "Mona  Lisa,"  was  held 
in  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Stuttgart,  according  to 
a  message  from  Berlin  Sept  27. 

OPIUM 

See 
China — Opium  reform 

— Opium  regulation  law 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  17  Dec,  '14, 
''all  persons  who  produce,  import,  manufac- 
ture, compound,  deal  in,  dispense,  sell,  distrib- 
ute, or  g^ve  away  opium  or  coca  leaves,  their 
salts,  derivatives,  or  preparations,"  must  regis- 
ter with  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  pay 
a  special  tax.  The  act  provides  a  fine  of 
$2000  or  imprisonment  for  not  over  five  years 
for  non-compliance.  It  does  not  apply  to 
preparations  "which  do  not  contain  more  than 
two  grains  of  opium,  or  more  than  one-quarter 
grain  of  morphine,  or  more  than  one-eighth 
grain  of  heroin,"  etc 

—Traffic  in 

The  protocol  of  the  Anti-Opium  Convention 
of  1912,  which  aims  at  the  suppression  of  the 
opium  traffic  and  international  traffic  in  cocaine 
and  other  noxious  and  habit-forming  drugs. 
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was  signed  at  The  Hague,  Feb  12,  by  Henry 
van  Dyke,  the  American  Minister  to  the  Neth- 
erlands; Tang  Tsing  Fou,  the  Chinese  Minister 
and  M.  Loudon,  the  Netherlands  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  convention  was  thus  put 
into  immediate  force  for  the  signatory  coun- 
tries, which  have  approximately  475,000,000  in- 
habitants—China with  an  estimated  population 
of  350,000,000;  the  United  States,  100,000,000, 
and  the  Netherlands  and  her  dependencies, 
45,000,00a 

The  International  Opium  Conference  held  a 
series  of  meetings  at  The  Hs^e  in  June  of 
last  year,  forty-four  nations  bemg  represented. 
Before  adjourning,  the  conference  reauested 
Foreign  Minister  Loudon  to  obtain  ratification 
from  the  adhering  powers. 

United  States 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  San  Francisco,  Feb  i,  ruled  that  there  is 
no  loophole  in  the  federal  law  which  makes  it  a 
penal  offense  to  be  caught  with  opium  in  one's 
possession.  The  test  case  was  brought  by 
Max-  Steinfeldt,  sentenced  under  the  act  of 
1909  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  He  at- 
tacked the  statute  as  an  invasion  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  states  and  therefore  unconsti- 
tutional. Eleven  similar  cases  are  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

OPPENHEIM,  Mrs.  Josie  Greve 

Mrs.  Josie  Greve  Oppenheim,  pioneer  in  the 
woman's  club  movement  in  the  Northwest, 
died  Sept  6. 

ORDER  POUR  LB  MERITE 

Forty  prominent  figures  in  the  present  war 
had  been,  up  to  Aug  i,  decorated  with  the 
Order  Pour  le  M^rite,  the  highest  military 
service  medal  within  the  gift  of  the  German 
Emperor.  Eight  of  those  forty  received  the 
additional  gold  oak  leaves,  with  which  the 
order  is  sometimes  decorated  as  a  mark  of 
special  ^  favor.  The  following  received  the 
decoration : 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  General  von  Eramich, 
General  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  General  von 
Zwehl,  Lieutenant  von  der  Linde,  General  yon  Be- 
aeler,  General  von  Quast.  Lieut  Gen.  Ludendorff, 
Captain  Otto  Weddigen,  CoL  General  von  Woyn«h, 
General  Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen,  General  Litx- 
man.  General  Scheffer-Boyadel,  Lieut.  Gen.  von  Mor- 
gen,  General  von  Mudra,  General  von  Falkyenhayn. 
General  Otto  von  Below,  Lieut.  Gen.  Kosch,  General 
von  der  Marwitz,  Col.  General  von  Snem,  General 
Riemann,  General  Fleck,  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich.  Gen- 
eral Field  Marshal  von  Buelow,  Col.  Gen.  von  Kluck, 
Archduke  Frederick  of  Austria,  General  Conrad  von 
Koetzendorff  of  Austria,  Major  General  von  Skeekt, 
General  von  Linsingen,  General  von  Francois,  Arch- 
duke of  Saxony-Altenburff,  General  von  PlettenbeiiB 
LieuL  Gen.  von  KreussT,  Captain  Kersing,  Major 
General  von  Zieten,  General  von  Bothmer,  General 
von  Gerok,  General  von  Stolzmann,  General  von 
G^llwitz  and  General  von  Claer. 

The  extra  oak  leaves  were  conferred  on  Hindenburg, 
Beseler,  Mackensen,  Emmich,  Falkenhayn,  Marwitz, 
Linsingen,  and  Ludendorff. 

It  was  announced,  Aug  20,  that  as  a  result  of 
what  he  termed  "German's  increasing  sub- 
marine successes,"  the  Kaiser  had  decorated 
Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  of  the  Germany 
navy  with  the  Order  Pour  le  Merite. 

The  Exchange  Telegraph  G)mpany's  Ams- 
terdam correspondent  stated  Sept  4  that  Em- 
peror William  had  bestowed  the  Order  Pour 


le  l/Lirite  on  Enver  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Min- 
ister of  War,  on  the  occasion  of  Enver's 
birthday.  This  was  the  first  time  this  order 
has  been  bestowed  on  a  foreigner  other  than 
Austrian  officers,  according  to  the  correspon- 
dent 

OREGON. 

Miss  Katherjm  Clark,  Democrat,  appointed 
Ja  3  by  Gov.  West,  was  elected  State  Senator 
Ja  20,  over  two  men  opponents,  at  a  special 
election  held  to  fill  a  vacancy.  She  was  the 
first  woman  elected  to  the  Oregon  Senate. 


It  was  reported,  Ja  23,  that  ex-Gov.  West, 
in  the  last  thirty  days  of  his  administration, 
conditionally  pardoned  fifty-nine  convicts,  in- 
cluding six  murderers  and  two  men  convicted 
of  manslaughter. 
See  also 
Capital  punishment — Oregon 
Education — Oregon 

Immigration — ^Anti- alien  labor  legisla- 
tion  AND   litigation — OREGON 

Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co. 
Prohibition — Oregon 
Sunday  closing  law — Oregon 

— Compulsory  suffrage 

Permanent  registration  of  voters  and  what 
amounts  to  compulsory  voting  are  provided  for 
in  a  bill  passed  in  the  House,  Feb  i.  Under 
its  provisions,  the  clerks  are  required  to  keep 
a  card  index  system  for  registered  voters. 
When  once  a  person  registers  the  record  be- 
comes permaneht  County  clerks  are  required 
to  remove  any  person's  name  from  the  regis- 
tration lists  who  has  not  voted  within  two 
years. 

OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD 
CO. 

Attorneys  for  the  Oregon  &  California 
Railroad  Company  asked  tne  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  Mar  29  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Oregon  Federal  District  Court  forfeiting  the 
railroad's  title  to  2,300,000  acres  of  land,  worth, 
according  to  one  estimate,  $50,000,000.  The 
government  claimed  forfeiture  because  of  a 
clause  in  the  grant  requiring  the  railroad  to 
sell  the  land  to  "actual  settlers'*  at  not  more 
than  $2.50  per  acre.  Counsel  for  the  railroad 
argue  that  all  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
forfeit  have  been  waived  by  inaction  pn  the 
part  of  the  government 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  June  21 
enjoined  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad 
Company  from  selling  the  undisposed  portion 
of  its  Congressional  land  grant  Sales  to  ac- 
tual settlers  in  160-acre  tracts  at  $2.50  an  acre 
are  permitted  under  the  decision  after  Congress 
has  had  six  months  in  which  to  enact  further 
legislation  on  the  subject.  The  lands  involved 
are  valued  at  more  than  $30,000,000. 

The  court  refused  to  forfeit  the  lands  to  the 
Government  for  the  company's  failure  to  com- 
ply with  provisions  as  to  prices  and  settlement, 
and  also  denied  the  application  of  actual  set- 
tlers who  have  gone  on  the  lands  without  per- 
mission of  the  railroads,  and  of  applicants  for 
entry,  to  have  the  property  declared  a  trust  in 
their  behalf. 

The  suit  was  instituted  by  the  Government 
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in  conformity  with  a  resolution  by  Congress. 
It  dealt  only  with  lands  unsold.  It  appeared 
in  the  evidence  that  some  of  the  land  had  been 
sold  in  40,000-acre  tracts  for  as  much  as  $7.50 
an  acre.  The  decision  of  June  21  preserved 
anjr  right  the  Government  mav  have  to  brin<v 
suit  touching  land  already  sold. 

O'ROITRKE,  Jeremiah 

Jeremiah  O'Rourke,  supervising  architect 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington 
under  President  Cleveland  and  designer  of 
the  Church  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle  in  New 
York,  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Apr  23.  He  was 
83  years  old. 

OSAGE  ORANGE 

See 
Dyes — Osage  orange  wood 

OSAKA,  Japan 

Pop.  Dec,  1914,  Japanese  official  est.  1,387,- 
386  (1,226,590  in  1908). 

OSBORNE,  Thonuis  Mott 
See 

Sing  Sing  Prison,  N.  Y.  State 

OSIRIS  PRIZE 

The  Osiris  prize,  which  amounted  to  183,- 
000  francs  ($36,600),  because  no  award  was 
made  in  1912,  was  awarded  chiefly  for  dis- 
coveries in  medicine,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  French  Institute  May  5. 

Dr.  Chantemesse  and  Dr.  Vidal,  discover- 
ers of  anti-typhoid  vaccines,  will  divide  $10,- 
000^  while  an  equal  amount  will  go  to  Dr. 
Vincent,  discoverer  of  other  vaccines.  Twelve 
thousand  dollars  is  given  to  various  ambu- 
lances and  the  remainder  is  placed  in  reserve. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  Chantemesse  devoted 
his  share  of  the  Osiris  Prize  to  the  prepara- 
tion and.  gratuitous  distribution  of  antityphoid 
vaccine  in  France.  Dr.  Widal  presented  his 
share  to  the  Assistance  publique  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  construction  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  laboratory  of  the  Cochin  Hospital 

OVERSEAS  CORPORATIONS 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  (Com- 
merce issued  a  statement  Oct  26  in  response  to 
inquiries  regarding  the  functions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Overseas  Corporation,  which  is  to  be  oper- 
ated in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  (xovem- 
ment  to  assure  under  guarantees  American 
shipments  to  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe. 

This  proposed  corporation  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  organization  of  the  Netherlands  Over- 
seas Trust  Company,  which  guarantees  that  all 
articles  imported  by  it  will  be  used  or  con- 
sumed only  in  Holland  and  the  Swiss  Society 
for  Economic  Surveillance. 

It  was  announced,  Nov  27,  that  Great  Britain 
had  informally  asked  the  United  States  if  it 
would  unofficially  approve  the  American 
Overseas  Trust,  and  the  State  Department 
had  replied  that  under  no  circumstances  could 
any  sanction  be  given  to  an  organization 
which  received  preferential  treatment  over 
other  American  shippers. 


everything  that  might  be  of  service  to  (jcr- 
many  was  prohibited  unless  it  was  consigned 
to  the   Society  Suisse  de   Surveillance   Eco- 
nomique,  whidi  corresponds  to  the  Nether- 
lands Overseas  Trust,  with  which  the  CSovem- 
ment  had  a  similar  agreement. 
See  also 
European  war— Great  Britain — Expota- 
tion  restrictions 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  directors  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  Jfune  10,  decided  to  withdraw  the 
company's  big  fleet  of  steamships  from  the 
transpacific  service  after  Nov  2.  These  ships, 
it  was  said,  will  be  driven  from  the  Pacific 
bv  the  burdens  put  on  American  shipping  by 
the  La  Follette  seamen's  law,  which  goes  into 
effect  Nov  4.  The  Pacific  Mail  company,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  steamship  com- 
panies, capitalized  at  $20,000,000^  will  prob- 
ably wind  up  its  affairs  and  sell  all  of  its 
ships. 

The  company,  Aug  13,  announced  the  sale  of 
five  of  its  Isu-ger  steamersr-the  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Korea,  Siberia,  and  China — ^to  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Company  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  (Company.  It  was  estimated  the 
price  probably  was  about  $8,000,000. 

This  transaction  removes  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  from  the  trans-Pacific  trade  and 
leaves  one  steamer  to  fly  the  American  flag  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Minnesota,  owned  by  the 
Great  Northern  Steamship  Company  of  Seattle. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  Sept  22  issued  a  call  for 
a  stockholders'  meeting  for  Oct  13,  to  take  a 
preliminary  step  to  dissolve  the  company  and 
liquidate  its  assets. 

See  also 
Japan  Mail  Steamship  Co. 


PAINTING 


Great  Britain 


By  a  royal  proclamation  published  Dec  24 
the  exportation  to   Switzerland  of  virtually 


The  committee  appointed  in  191 1  to  inquire 
into  the  retention  in  the  British  Isles  of  im- 
portant pictures  issued  a  report  in  London, 
Apr  28,  showing  the  seriousness  of  the  drain 
of  famous  works  of  art  from  Great  Britain 
in  the  last  few  years,  especially  to  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum  and  the  National  Museum 
in  Berlin,  and  to  private  collections  in  New 
York  and  other  American  cities. 

The  report  tabulates  fifty-two  Rembrandts, 
two  Rubens,  twenty-seven  Van  Dydcs,  ten 
Holbeins,  twenty-nme  Gainsboroughs,  and 
thirteen  Turners  which  have  gone  in  recent 
years. 

The  committee  advised  against  restrictive 
legislation  like  that  adopted  by  Italy,  and. 
against  an  export  duty  on  art  works  or  a 
duty  on  sales,  but  recommended  that  the 
present  annual  government  grant  of  £5000 
($25,000)  for  art  purchases  be  increased  to 
£25,000  ($125,000),  and  also  that  extraordi- 
nary grants  be  allowed  in  special  cases.  Fail- 
ing this  provision,  the  committee  favored  tax- 
ing the  proceeds  of  auction  sales  of  art  works, 
and  also  favored  adding  death  duties  on  art 
works  to  the  purchasing  funds. 
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Other  recommendations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee included  the  organization  of  a  society 
of  wealthy  friends  of  art  who  were  willing  to 
contribute  to  national  purchases. 
See  also 

CoROT,  Jean  Baptiste  Camille 

Holbein,  Hans 

MoRLAND,  George 

Rembrandt  von  Ryn 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua 

Titian 

— Blakeslee  sale 

Returns  for  the  second  evening  of  the  sale 
of  the  Blakeslee  pictures  by  the  American  Art 
Association,  in  New  York  City,  Apr  22, 
brought  $64,985,  making  a  total  to  date  of 
$111,985.  The  Rubens,  "The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,"  brilliant  in  coloring,  a  large  pic- 
ture, ^Yz  by  120  inches,  brought  the  high 
price  of  the  sale,  going  to  Bernet,  agent,  for 
$13,000. 

— ^Fragonard  room 

Announcement  was  made  Feb  20  by  Duvecn 
Bros,  that  they  had  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  the  famous  Fragonard  room  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  sale  contained  nothing  as  to 
price,  but  it  was  said  that  the  figure  approxi- 
mated $1,000,600.  On  Feb  23  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Henry  C.  Frick  had  bought  the 
Fragonard  room  from  Duveen  Brothers  for 
$1,425,000.  The  collection  consists  of  14  pic- 
tures. 

—Marlborough  Galleries,  London,  theft 

A  theft  of  considerable  extent  from  the 
Marlborough  Galleries,  London,  was  reported 
June  18.  Eighteen  pictures  were  cut  from 
their  frames.  They  were  chosen  with  expert 
discernment  and  many  pictures  of  small  value 
were  left  untouched.  The  missing  canvases 
included  two  Lawrences,  both  portraits  of 
women ;  a  small  exterior  by  Watteau,  a  small 
Gainsborough,  a  cottage  door  scene;  a  por- 
trait of  a  woman  by  Hoppner;  a  Ruysdael,  a 
waterfall ;  a  Greuse,  "Head  of  a  Sleeping  Wo- 
man" ;  a  still  life  studv  by  Fyt,  "A  Holy  Fam- 
ily" by  Lanini,  and  "A  Woman  and  Child"  bv 
Andrew  Geddes. 

— Sidney,  Earl,  art  sale 

The  chief  incident  in  the  Earl  Sidney  art 
sale  in  London,  June  7»  was  the  purchase  by 
George  Kessler  of  a  portrait  of  Mme.  Vigee 
le  Brun  by  herself  for  £6930  ($34650).  A 
painting  of  Miss  Townsend's  dog  Jockey 
brought  £3600  ($18,000).  A  half  length  por- 
trait of  John  Thomas,  second  Viscount  Sidney, 
sold  for  £787  ($3935).  A  portrait  of  the  wit, 
George  Selwyn,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
brought  £735  ($3675).  A  landscape  portrait 
group  in  which  the  principal  figure  is  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  by  John  Wootton,  sold  for 
£294  ($1470).  A  portrait  group  of  Lords 
Robert,  Thomas,  Vere,  Montagu-Bertie  and 
Thomas  Ferrington,  Esq.,  by  Zottany,  sold  for 
£273  ($1365).  A  three-quarter  length  portrait 
of  Thomas,  first  Count  Sidney,  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  brought  £189  ($5HS>.  The  total  of  the 
first  day's  sale  wa>  iiSrdOO  ($76,500). 


—Stuart's  Washington 

On  Feb  21  it  was  announced  that  West  Point 
has  at  last  obtained  its  long-desired  Gilbert 
Stuart  painting  of  Washington.  Miss  Anna 
Bartlett  Warner,  of  Constitution  Island,  who 
died  in  1914,  bequeathed  the  painting  to  the 
Corps  of  Cadets.  It  is  to  be  htmg  in  me  head- 
quarters building.  The  painting  is  valued  at 
$25,000. 

— Wigan  sale 

The  highest  price  paid  in  London,  Dec  8, 
at  the  sale  at  Christie's  of  the  collection  of 
modern  pictures  and  drawings  belonging  to 
the  late  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  was  $5250,  for 
the  "Idyll  of  1745,"  by  the  late  Sir  John  E. 
Millais,  P.R.A.  "The  Queen  of  Sheba's 
Visit  to  King  Solomon,"  by  Sir  E.  J.  Foyn- 
ter,  P.  R.A.,  brought  $840.  "The  Favorite 
Poet,"  by  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema, 
brought  $2415.  "In  a  Rose  Garden,"  by  the 
same  painter,  went  for  $3360.  "Tide  Coming 
In,"  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  brought  $285. 

PALISADES  INTERSTATE  PARK 

The  wealthjr  quarry  interests  along  the  Hud- 
son River,  which  are  trying  to  prevent  the  con- 
demnation of  their  property  by  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  Commission,  have  carried 'their 
fight  into  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
Simon  Adler  introduced  a  resolution,  Feb  15, 
asking  the  Attomey-Greneral  to  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  all  the  commission's  expenditures 
since  Nov  8,  1912,  and  the  validity  of  future 
expenditures.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
there  are  fears  that  the  fight  to  preserve  the 
Hudson  River  shores  against  quarry  spoliation 
must  begin  again. 

PALMER,  Alexander  Mitchell 

Former  Representative  A.  Mitchell  Palmer, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  selected  Mar  15  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Qaims  to  succeed  Judge 
Charles  B.  Howry,  whose  resignation  is  to 
take  effect  April  i. 

PANAMA 
See 
Prisons 

PANAMA— California  Exposition 

The  San  Diego  exposition  was  formally 
ooened  at  midnight,  D  31,  by  the  touching  of 
an  electric  button  by  President  Wilson.  Secy. 
McAdoo,  President  Wilson's  personal  repre- 
sentative, officiated  at  the  formal  dedication, 
Ja  I. 


State  days  will  be  celebrated  on  dates  given 
at  the  San  Diego  Exposition: 

March   14,  Maryland;  March  ja,  Michisan;   March 
29^  Minnesota;  April  9,  Ohio;  April  xa,  Maine;  April 


Aoiauuf  npiii  i>i.  j.«i«a,  Ajpni  ao,  v^juaaomaj  April 
jo,  Misaissippi,  May  3,  Nebraska;  May  6,  Missouri, 
Montana;  May  10,  New  York;  May  17,  North  Dakota: 


ana,  Iowa;  July  lo,  Virginia;  July  17^  Utah;  July  19. 
Tennessee;  July  a6,  Illinois:  July  30,  Florida;  August 
a.  Wyoming;  August  4.  Colorado;  August  9,  Kansas, 
Kentucky;  August  16,  Alabama;  August  as,  West  Vtr- 

Slnia;  August  ^o,  Wisconsin;  September  0,  California; 
eptember  11,  New  Mexico;  October  18,  Alaska;  Octo- 
ber 30,  Nevada;  November  11,  Washington. 
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PANAMA,  Republic  of 

January 
It  became  known  on  Ja  6  that  the  Republic 
of  Panama  has  repudiated  the  award  of  Chiei 
Justice  White,  of  the  United  State  Supreme 
Court  in  the  boundary  line  dispute  between 
that  country  and  Costa  Rica.  Chief  Justice 
White  made  the  award  under  the  Forras- 
Anderson  convention  of  March  lo^  1910.  Im- 
mediately the  people  of  Panama  raised  a  storm 
of  protest.  On  O  17,  1914,  Panama  sent  to 
Costa  Rica  a  note  saying  it  would  regard  the 
White  award  as  null  and  void.  Costa  Rica 
sent  a  caustic  reply. 

February 

The  damage  wrought  by  the  storm  of  Feb  9 

and  10  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,000.     Over 

half  of  the  eastern  breakwater  in  course  of 

construction  was  destroyed. 

The  Panama  National  Assembly  adjourned 
Feb  24.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  session  in 
September  the  Assembly  passed  the  budget, 
providing  for  expenditures  for  the  next  two 
years  of  $11,500,000,  which  extends  the  esti- 
mated revenues  from  all  sources  by  approxi- 
mated $1,000,000;  sanctioned  public  improve- 
ments in  various  provinces  to  the  value  of 
about  $5,000,000,  for  which,  however,  the 
money  has  not  been  provided,  and  also  sanc- 
tioned the  national  debt  of  $3,000,000,  the  first 
the  country  has  had. 

The  Assembly  also  adopited  measurds 
in  an  effort  to  provide  new  revenue  by  a  stamp 
tax  and  by  increasing  import  taxes  from  15  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent.,  as  well  as  an  eight-hour 
law  and  a  law  providing  for  the  deportation 
of  pernicious  foreigners. 

Apnl 
Panama's  finances  were  said  to  have  reached 
a  critical  state,  Apr  18,  owing  to  a  deficit  in 
the  treasury  of  approximately  ^,000,000,  re- 
sulting from  decreasing  revenues  and  increas- 
ing expenditures.  The  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  Republic  to  increase  im- 
port duties  was  regarded  as  the  worst  blow 
the  national  treasury  has  had,  as  the  proposed 
increases  were  counted  upon  to  wipe  out  the 
deficit.  Other  newly  adopted  revenue  meas- 
ures were  not  yet  in  operation,  and  probably 
will  not  produce  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
situation. 

October 
The  President  on  Oct  7,  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Aristide  Arjona  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  appointing  in  his  place  Sefior 
Aurelio  Guardia,  who  occupied  the  post  in  a 
former  adminstration. 
See  also 
Earthquakes — Panama 
Fires — Foreign 
Jitney  busses — Panama 
Prisons — Panama 
Yellow  fever — Panama 

—Murder  and  Manslaughter 

Corporal  Langdon,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Artillery,  was  killed  by  a  Colon  police 
lieutenant  Apr  2,  1915,  and  another  soldier  was 
shot  subsequently  in  a  fight  in  the  restricted 
district  of  Panama.  The  assailant  of  neither 
of  the  Americans  was  ever  arrested. 


Investigation  established  the  fact  that  it  was 
an  unprovoked  murder  of  an  American  soldier 
as  the  result  of  attacks  with  revolvers,  stones 
and  missiles  by  the  Panama  police.  President 
Porras  summoned  Editor  Neumeyer  of  the 
Panama  Journal  and  forbade  the  publication 
of  the  truth  of  the  affair  in  his  paper.  Presi- 
dent Porras  said  that  the  affair  was  an  at- 
tempt by  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty, 
to  assume  police  jurisdiction.  Panamans,  he 
said,  would  resist  this  till  they  had  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood. 

The  United  States  Government  through 
William  J.  Price,  the  American  Minister  to 
Panama,  Sept  6,  filed  a  protest  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Relations  relative  to  the  al- 
leged miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  case. 

A  conference  was  held  Sept  4  by  the  For- 
eign Secretary  and  the  Minister  of  Justice 
with  the  purpose  of  finding  out  who  was  to 
blame  for  the  fact  that  arrests  were  not  made. 
The  conference,  it  was  said,  developed  that 
politics  had  operated  to  defeat  justice  in  the 
case  of  Langdon's  assailant.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  Attorney  General,  it  was  stated,  pro- 
mised to  obtain  immediate  legal  action  against 
the  offenders,  providing  backing  was  given 
them. 

PANAMA  CANAL. 

Permanent  government  was  assured  through 
President  Wilson's  signature  Ja  27,  '14,  and 
Col.  Goethals  was  offered  and  accepted  first 
governorship  Ja  29,  '14.  The  Cristobal  made 
an  initial  trip  through  the  Canal  Ag  13,  '14,  in 
115^  hours,  and  on  Ag  15,  '14,  the  passage  of 
the  Ancon  opened  the  Canal  to  the  world.  On 
Ja  5..  'i5i  Col.  Goethals  before  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  summarized  effect  of  re- 
cent slides.  Formal  opening  is  deferred  until 
President  Wilson's  visit,  .probably  Jl  4,  '15 
(See  Bishop's  "Personality  of  Col.  Goethals'' 
in  Scribner's  F  15,  por.  and  il.) 

The  Northern  Pacific  steamship  Great 
Northern  and  the  American  line  steamer 
Kroonland,  the  largest  passenger  boats  yet  to 
use  the  Panama  Canal,  passed  through  the 
waterway  Feb  2  afternoon,  both  of  them  mak- 
ing fast  time.  The  trip  was  without  special 
incident.  The  ships  used  the  new  channel 
which  had  been  dredged  through  the  slide  at 
Cusaracha.  The  Kroonland  displaces  12,760 
tons  and  Great  Northern  8255  tons, 

A  slide  took  place  at  the  Culebra  Cut  Mar 
3.  The  canal  was  tied  up  and  no  vessels  were 
able  to  go  through.  Another  slide  Mar  6 
dosed  the  canal  to  all  but  lighter  draught  ships. 
The  slide  in  Culebra  cut  continued  to  fill  up 
the  cut  as  fast  as  the  steam  shovels  could 
work,  until  twenty-two  ships  waited  passage 
through  the  canal.  The  canal  was  agrui  open 
to  commerce  Mar  10. 


The  Standard  Oil  tank  steamship  Richmond 
which  reached  New  York  City  May  25  from 
San  Francisco,  brought  barge  No.  95,  the  first 
tow  to  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

President  Wilson,  Apr  28,  signed  an  execu- 
tive order  changing  the  name  of  Culebra  Cut, 
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in  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Gaillard  Cut,  in 
honor  of  the  late  Colonel  D.  D.  Gaillard,  who 
died  from  disease  contracted  while  a  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

On  June  28  the  slide  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Culebra  Cut  section  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
north  of  Contractors  Hill,  closed  the  chan- 
nel to  ships  having  a  draught  of  more  than 
twenty-six  feet  The  slide,  though  only  a  tem- 
porary one,  was  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of 
an  important  earth  movement  along  the  entire 
west  bank  for  a  distance  of  4000  feet  north  of 
Contractors  Hill  and  1500  feet  back  from  the 
canal  axis,  including  a  large  section  of  Zion 
Hill. 


The  Panama  canal  was  used  July  16  for  the 
first  time  by  large  battleships  of  the  United 
States  navy  when  the  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin, carrying:  naval  cadets  from  Annapolis 
to  San  Franasco,  made  the  trip  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  Panama  canal 
had  been  used  by  warships  before.  The  Peru- 
vian gunboat  Teniente  Rodriguez  passed 
through  the  waterway  on  Aug  17,  1914,  and  a 
flotilla  of  American  submarines  on  Feb  25, 
191 5,  navigated  the  canal  during  battle  prac- 
tice. 


Counting  only  the  cost  of  operation  of  civil 
government,  sanitary  work  and  administration, 
and  the  handling  of  ships  the  Panama  Canal 
was  on  a  paying  basis,  according  to  official  re- 
ports July  23.  Receipts  for  May  not  only 
wiped  out  the  deficit  of  $39,480  which  had 
grown  up  since  the  opening  of  the  canal  trade, 
but  left  a  balance  of  $177,799,  which  shows  a 
profit  of  4.79  per  cent,  on  the  expenditures. 
This,  however,  did  not  n.ake  any  allowance 
for  interest  on  the  money  expended  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal. 


During  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  a  total  of  13 17  vessels  of  4f596r 
444  net  tons  passed  through  the  canaL  They 
paid  tolls  amounting  to  $5,216,149.26  to  the 
government,  according  to  an  analysis  of  the 
business  published  in  the  Canal  Record  at  the 
end  of  August  The  first  year  of  regular  com- 
mercial operation  of  the  canal  was  completed 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Aug  14,  1915.  Com- 
mercial operations  began  on  the  morning  of 
Aug  15,  1914,  with  the  start  of  the  Ancon 
through  the  canal  on  the  opening  voyage. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  1317  ocean  going 
vessels,  in  commercial  or  naval  service  and 
including  yachts,  passed  through  the  canaL 
Their  aggregate  net  tonnage,  Panama  Canal 
measurement,  was  4,596,644  tons,  and  their 
aggregate  gross  tonnage,  Panama  Canal  meas- 
urement, was  6,494,673  tons.  The  average  net 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  was  3490.  The  average 
gross  tonnage  was  4931. 

As  divided  between  eastbound  and  westbound 
movements,  661  vessels  passing  from  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Atlantic  has  aggregate  gross  and 
net  canal  tonnages  of  3,227,757  and  2,2^^,  144, 
respectively;  while  656  vessels  in  transit  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  had  gross  and  net 
tonnages  of  3,266,916  and  2,310,500,  respectively. 


The  tolls  earned  during  the  year,  including 
$114,085.89  levied  on  the  United  States  govern- 
ment vesseb  but  not  collected,  amounted  to 
$5,216,149.26.  The  earnings  by  months  were 
as  follows: 

Net 
Collections. 

Augutt  xs*3i*  19x4 $88,401.80 

September  365,600.80 

October    366,786.48 

November     369,161.28 

December 407,9x4.80 

January,  19x5  398,601.1a 

February    383,904.96 

March 55i»o93.56 

^ril   443,4X5-4» 

May   522»676.9S 

!«?«  539>aa9.05 

I«Jy  •• s73.365.67 

August,  X-X4  194,912.41 

Total   $5>xoa,o63.37 

If  Suez  and  Panama  Canal  reckoning  of  net 
tonnage  be  taken  to  be  practically  the  same  in 
the  aggre^te,  it  is  seen  that  about  four  and 
one-half  times  as  much  tonnage  went  through 
the  Suez  Canal  in  the  year  1914  as  went 
through  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  first 
year  of  its  operation.  The  number  of  ships 
using  the  Suez  Canal  was  about  three  and  two- 
fifths  as  many  as  used  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
total  receipts  at  Suez  (125,121,273.^  francs) 
were  four  and  five-eighths  times  the  amount 
of  tolls  earned  by  the  ranama  Canal  during  its 
first  year  of  operation. 

The  principal  commodities  passing  through 
the  canal,  with  the  quantities  moving  in  each 
direction,  from  Aug  14  to  July  i,  were  as 
follows : 

Atlantic  to  Pacific  to 
Pacific. 

Nitrates 411 

Sugar ai,o88 

Coal   379,064 

Petroletun,  refined 220,229 

Wheat  7»533 

Barley 

Manufactured  goods   of 

iron  and  steel. ..196,234 

Lumber 2,325 

Iron  ore 2,200 

Railroad  material 56,xo6 

Flour  3,8xx 

Copper  2,8x0 

Cotton,  raw 44>78x 

Canned  goods 6,9c j 

Machinery  32»7o8 

Oils,  crude 3,73x 

Tm  24,280 

Coffee 3,7x8 

Manufactured       goods, 

miscellaneous  24,990 

Cacao  203 

Wool  5 

Cement  22,637         

Iron  21,198 

Copper  ore 20,740 

Coke    20,444  ...... 

Vegetable  oils 5,221  x  3,396 

Tejctilcs  15,647  x,o75 

Wines  686  X2,S37 

Creosote  12,851  

Chemicals  10,302  x»909 

Skixia  and  hides 3  11,369 

5J?«  V"- V^K         *'^« 

Wire  fencing 8,536         

Seed   ta  7,160 

Beans   237  6,877 


Atlantic. 

Total 

651,537 

651,948 

277,776 

298,864 

7,500 

286.56^ 
252,428 

32,X99 

222,689 

230,222 

204,75  X 

204,7s  X 

5,968 

202,202 

X79.34X 

X  81, 666 

83.904 

86,104 

56,106 

'50.283 

54,094 

46,989 

m 

4,065 

40,043 

46,998 

.6.JKt 

33,742 
30,594 

6,304 
27,168 

%£ 

2,0X1 

27,001 

26,725 

26,928 

24*53  X 

24,536 

22,637 

2X,X98 
20.740 

20,444 
x8,6i7 
X  6,722 
X3J23 
12,851 

12^11 

".363 
9,680 
8.536 

7,x83 
7,"4 


The  total  of  the  foregoing  is  3,056,383  tons, 
which  is  61 J4  per  cent  of  the  total  cargo, 
4i969i793  tons,  passinj;  through  the  canal  to 
July  I.  The  cargo  listed  as  "general  cargo** 
and  the  foregoing  together  constituted  over 
seven-eights  of  the  total  traflSc    The  remain- 
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ing  eighth  was  made  up  to  about  lOO  various 
commodities. 

Vessek  of  fifteen  nations  passed  through  the 
canal  in  the  period  under  consideration.  Ac- 
cording to  nationality,  the  American  vessels 
led  in  number,  being  481,  only  seventeen  more 
than  the  464  British.  Vessels  of  other  nations 
using  the  canal  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
numbers:  Norwegian,  41;  Chilian,  55;  Danish, 
24;  Swedish,  18;  Dutch,  7;  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian, 6  each;  Peruvian,  4;  French  and  Hondu- 
ran,  3  each;  Italian,  Nicaraguan  and  Pana- 
manian, 2  each. 

The  tolls  collected  during  July  were  $573,365, 
the  record. 

The  excess  of  earnings  for  the  year  ending 
June  30  was  $^^0^833.  The  total  operating  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $41X12,550^  which  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested,  charges  against  depredation, 
sinking  fund  and  other  like  general  items,  nor 
about  $80^000  which  was  deducted  from  the 
earnings  on  account  of  government  vessels 
using  the  canaL 

The  Panama  Canal  was  reopened  Aug  11, 
permitting  the  passage  of  ten  ships.  Alto- 
gether, twenty  ships  were  delaved  on  account 
of  the  slide  which  blocked  the  Gsdlaird  cut 

A  serious  slide  in  the  canal  occurred  Sept 
5  and  another  on  Sept  18  north  of  Gold  Hill 
on  the  east  bank.  There  had  been  a  previous 
slide  at  this  point  but  the  new  movement  was 
much  greater.  The  mass  almost  entirely  filled 
the  channel,  so  that  the  earth  showed  above 
the  water  where  ships  ordinarily  pass.  The 
yardage  involved,  amounted  to  more  than 
100,000  cubic  yards. 

Major  General  Goethals  on  Oct  7  issued 
orders  to  the  dredging  engineers  to  blast  away 
the  tops  of  the  hills  in  order  to  bring  into 
the  channel  all  loose  dirt,  and  thus  permanent- 
ly remove  the  source  of  the  slides.  He  said 
that  the  Canal  would  remain  dosed  until  all 
danger  of  serious  slides  in  the  Gaillard  Cut 
was  passed. 

The  War  Department  issued  formal  an- 
nouncement Oct  9  that  there  were  no  definite 
prospects  of  opening  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
fore Nov  I,  because  of  the  earth  slides  at 
Gold  Hill.  Ships  waiting  at  the  Isthmus  to  go 
through  would  be  permitted  to  transfer  freight 
across  the  isthmus  by  rail  at  $3  per  ton,  includ- 
ing all  charges,  and  tolls  not  yet  turned  into  the 
general  fund  would  be  returned  if  ships  de- 
sired to  turn  back. 

The  chances  for  early  reopening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  disappeared  Oct  11  when  Gov- 
ernor Goethals  withdrew  the  date  of  Nov  i, 
set  by  Colonel  Harding  as  the  probable  time 
when  ships  again  could  use  the  waterway. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  landslides  was 
cabled  to  the  War  Department  Oct  13  by  Gen. 
Goethals.    In  it  he  reported: 

"A  mass  of  material  involved  in  the  break 
of  Sept  14,  1914,  which  had  been  sliding 
gradually  into  the  prism,  moved  precipitately. 
This,  combined  with  a  similar  movement  from 
the  break  which  occurred  just  opposite  on  the 
west  bank  in  Aug,  causes  present  conditions. 


The  length  of  channel  involved  is  1300  feet, 
of  which  200  feet  has  a  present  width  of 
twen^-five  feet  and  a  depth  of  three  to  fif- 
teen feet  For  the  week  ending  Oct  9,  209,000 
cubic  yards  of  material  were  dredged,  but  as 
the  movement  continued  the  result  has  been  to 
maintain  onlv  what  the  slides  left  in  the  first 
instance.  The  Canal  is,  therefore,  physically 
closed  temporarily.  On  the  east  side  the  bank 
is  upward  of  300  feet  above  the  Canal  level 
and  on  the  west  side  it  varies  from  300  to  400 
feet  above.  The  material  in  settling  and  mov- 
ing creates  earth  waves  with  deep  depressions 
behind,  these  being  some  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  from  the  Canal  prism  with  elevations  of 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  water  surface. 
These  vraves  undoubtedly  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  broken  mass  on  either  side  and 
when  removed  mav  cause  another  similar 
movement  Hence  the  impossibility  of  making 
any  prediction  as  to  date  of  reopening  until 
after  the  waves  which  now  block  the  diannel 
have  been  removed  and  the  action  of  the  re- 
maining material  is  determined.  Heavy  rains 
materially  affect  the  movement  Whether  light 
draft  ships  can  pass  in  advance  of  thirty-feet 
draft  ships  must  depend  on  conditions  when 
a  reasonably  secure  channel  is  attained." 


Announcement  was  made  by  Secretary  of 
War  Garrison,  on  Oct  30,  that  he  had  or- 
dered withdrawn  the  new  proposed  classified 
rates  which  were  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
Panama  Railroad  Nov  i.  The  flat  rate  of  $3 
a  ton  on  all  kinds  of  freight  will  be  continued 
for  the  present 

That  uninterrupted  service  through  the 
Panama  Canal  must  not  be  expected  for  sev- 
eral years  was  the  summary  of  a  statement 
issued  Nov  27  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Le  Roy 
Miller,  Ph.D.,  who  made  a  lengthy  examina- 
tion of  the  slides  at  Gaillard  and  Culebra 
cuts. 


The  United  States  War  Department  Dec  6, 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
ten  engineers,  geologists  and  scientists, 
headed  by  President  Van  Hise  of  the  Uni- 
versity ox  Wisconsin,  to  investigate  the  earth 
slides  in  the  canal. 


The  canal  was  opened  Dec  20  to  permit 
the  passage  of  some  small  vessels,  which  had 
been  waiting  for  several  months.  On  the 
2ist  the  waterway  was  again  closed  to  traffic 
by  order  of  General  Goethals,  who  said  it 
was  impossible  to  predict  when  it  would  be 
permanently  reopened. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal  during 
the  first  ten  months  and  a  half  after  its  open- 
ing to  commerce  in  Aug,  1914,  was  given  in 
the  annual  report  ol  Governor  Goethals  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  made  public  Dec  26.  Final 
construction  work  just  prior  to  the  canaFs 
opening  also  was  described  in  the  report 
which  embraced  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  I9i5>  prior  to  the  earth  slide  which 
blocked  the  channel. 
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Between  Aug  15,  1914,  and  June  30,  1915, 
530  vessels,  representing  a  net  Panama  Canal 
tonnage  of  1,8)84,728  and  a  cargo  tonnage  of 
2,125,735,  were  passed  through  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific,  and  558  vessels,  representing  a 
Panama  Canal  tonnage  of  11958,307,  and  a 
cargo  tonnage  of  2,844,057,  from  Pacific  to 
Atlantic,  making  a  total  of  1088  vessels  with 
a  net  canal  tonage  of  3,843,035  and  a  cargo 
tonnage  of  4,909,792.  During  this  period 
three  minor  slides  interrupted  traffic,  the 
channel  being  closed  from  Oct  14  to  20  and 
Oct  31  to  Nov  4,  1914,  and  Mar  4  to  10,  191 5. 

Of  the  $394,399»I49  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  June  30,  1915,  the  report  stated  that 
114,689,873  had  been  spent  on  fortifications; 
$750,000  to  cover  three  annual  payments  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama;  $6,440,000  for  the 
operation  of  the  civil  government  of  the  canal 
zone  for  the  fiscal  year  1916;  $4,289,158  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  ranal  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  191 5,  while  stock 
on  hand  aggregated  $2,225,000,  leaving  $365,- 
999,116  appropriated  for  the  actual  construc- 
tion and  its  adjuncts. 

Two  million  dollars  of  this  was  invested 
in  colliers,  and  $6,563,067  was  returned  to 
the  Treasury  Dept.  up  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1913  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
leaving  $357,43^048  as  the  net  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  canal,  including  the  amount 
available  for  work  still  in  progress.  A  dry 
dock,  two  coaling  stations  and  terminal  piers, 
not  included  in  these  figures,  were  yet  to  be 
constructed. 

"The  current  expenses  charged  to  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  canal  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $4,112,550.48,  while  $x6o,- 
608.52  had  been  charged  during  the  previous 
year,  a  total  of  $4,289,159.  Tolls  collected  for 
vessels  of  the  United  States— colliers,  trans- 
year  amounted  to  $4,343>383-69 ;  tolls  for  the 
prior  year  amounted  to  $14,618.68;  a  total 
of  $4»d58f002.37  to  June  30,  1915.  In  addition, 
tolls  amounting  to  $80,872.79  were  levied  on 
vessels  of  the  United  Stats— colliers,  trans- 
ports, etc. — which  passed  through  the  canal, 
but  under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Attorney 
General  these  will  not  be  paid. 

See  also 
Panama  canal  zone 
Ships   and   Shipping — Measurement  op 

VESSELS 

—Anti-trust  legislation  and  litigationr— Opinion 
of  Attorney-General 

Attorney  -  General  Gregory  rendered  an 
opinion,  Apr  22,  concerning  the  closing  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  "trust-owned"  ships,  which 
virtually  holds  to  be  inoperative  that  section 
of  the  canal  act  forbidding  passage  to  such 
vessel. 

Under  the  law,  passage  is  forbidden  to  the 
ships  of  corporations  which  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  it  is  provided  that  the  fact  of 
violation  shall  be  established  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's  opinion  points  out  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  court  to  establish  violation  of  the  law 
before  passage  can  be  refused,  and  that  a 
finding  of  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  act 
usually  is  accompanied  by  a  decree  designed 


to  prevent  such  violation  in  the  future.  If 
the  guilty  corporation  is  dissolved  or  en- 
joined, Mr.  Gregory  says,  it  is  presumed  that 
it  is  riot  any  longer  a  "trust,"  and  therefore 
its  vessels  could  not  be  refused  passage. 

—Flag 

The  flag  of  the  Panama  Canal,  according 
to  notice  from  Washington,  Apr  29,  consists 
of  a  blue  square  bearing  the  letters  "P.  C." 
in  white,  and  will  be  used  by  all  vessels  in 
the  marine  equipment  division  of  the  canal. 
It  will  fly  at  the  bows  of  launches  when  on 
official  duty  and  on  dress  occasions  and  at  the 
foremast  head  of  tugs  on  duty. 

— Postponement  of  opening 

That  President  Wilson's  intended  visit  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  March  was  post- 
poned and  the  plan  for  the  formal  open- 
ing was  to  be  rearranged  became  known  on  Ja 
28  through  an  informal  statement  made  by  the 
President.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  an- 
nounced officially  that  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  would  take  place  Jl  4.  He 
said  that  Col.  Goethal's  report,  not  the  war, 
caused  the  postponement.  Owing  to  the  war, 
Japan  (Ja  12),  Norway  (Ja  12)  and  Holland 
(Ja  25)  decided  that  they  will  not  send  war- 
ships to  the  opening  ceremonies.  Spain  also 
decided  (Ja  21)  not  to  send  a  battleship,  the 
presence  of  Admiral  Dewey  at  the  celebration 
being  understood  to  be  the  season  for  this  de- 
cision. Chili  decided  (Ja  22)  to  send  the 
cruiser  Esmeralda  to  take  part  in  the  inter- 
national parade. 

— Railroad  competition 

A  decision  of  far-reaching  importance  was 
handed  down,  Feb  13,  by  the  Interstate  (^m- 
merce  Commission,  when  it  denied  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for 
permission  to  retain  ownership  of  the  racific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  unless  that  compaiw 
should  discontinue  its  operation  of  its  vessels 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  commission 
held  that  it  cannot  grant  any  extension  of  time 
as  to  vessels  operating  between  San  Francisco 
and  Colon,  for  the  reason  that  such  service 
by  water  must  be  through  the  canal.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  suggested  that  if  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  that  certain  specified  vessels 
will  operate  no  farther  than  Balboa,  at  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  canal,  the  commission 
may,  as  to  such  boats,  grant  an  extension  of 
time.  This  exception  is  made  on  the  ground 
that  such  service,  other  than  through  the  canal, 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of 
advantage  to  commerce,  and  that  its  continu- 
ance would  neither  exclude,  prevent,  nor  re- 
duce competition  on  the  route  by  water  under 
consideration.  This  decision  is  doubtly  impor- 
tant because  it  is  the  first  case  settled  out  of 
a  half-hundred  applications  made  by  railroads 
operating  steamship  lines  for  permission  to  re- 
tain ownership  of  such  lines  under  the  terms 
of  the  amendment  to  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce carried  by  the  Panama  Canal  act 

An  order  was  entered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  May  28  under  the 
Panama  Canal  act  directing  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  to  discontinue  by  July  15 
next  its  ownership  and  operation  of  oil  steam- 
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ers  between  California  ports  and  points  in  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  A  con- 
ditional pennission  was  granted  the  railroad 
to  continue  its  ownership  and  operation  of  oil 
steamers  to  Alaskan  and  foreign  ports.  The 
Commission  noted,  however,  in  its  decision 
that  nothing  said  is  to  be  construed*  as  a  find- 
ing that  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  own- 
ership in  and  transportation  of  its  oil  is  not 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  commodities' 
clause  of  the  act. 
See  also 
Railroads — ^Water  competition 

— Receipts  to  Feb  13 

The  total  of  the  tolls  collected  by  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  during  the  first  six  months,  which 
ended  Feb  13,  amounted  to  a  trifle  over  $2,000,- 
000.  2,192,856  tons  of  cargo  passed  tnrough 
the  canal  from  the  date  of  its  opening  up  to 
Feb  I.  The  trade  between  South  America  and 
the  United  States  and  Europe  was  the  largest 
item,  amounting  to  112,695  tons,  and  the  next 
was  westward-bound  coastwise  traffic,  amount- 
ing to  103,600  tons. 

—Tolls 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Garrison,  Feb  15, 
President  Wilson  ruled  that  no  tolls  should  be 
demanded  of  ships  passing  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  which  would  aggregate  more  than 
$1.25  upon  net  registered  tonnage,  as  measured 
under  United  States  statutes.  He  was  passing 
on  a  question  raised  by  lumber  shippers  over 
tolls  on  deckloads.  By  the  Presidents  ruling, 
present  toll  rates  are  to  remain  at  $1.20  per 
net  registered  ton,  as  measured  by  Panama 
Canal  rules,  but  when  tolls  under  such  meas- 
urements would  reach  more  than  as  if  they 
were  computed  under  United  States  statute 
rules  at  $1.25  a  ton,  the  excess  will  not  be  col- 
lected. 

Following  a  decision  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  General  Goethals, 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Mar  26 
issued  an  order  reducing  canal  tolls  about  20 
per  cent  on  account  of  the  difference  between 
the  tonnage  measurement  system  up  to  now 
employed  on  the  canal  and  that  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  new 
ruling  the  highest  rate  will  be  $1.25  and  the 
lowest  75  a  per  ton  of  net  registered  tonnage. 

The  War  Department  made  public,  Apr  5, 
the  complete  text  of  the  order  of  ^  Governor 
Goethals,  of  the  Canal  Zone,  relating  to  the 
rules  for  toll  charges  on  vessels  using  the 
Panama  CanaU  The  new  rules  limit  the 
amount  collectible  on  the  basis  of  net  United 
States  registry. 

PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Panama,  Feb  3,  of 
organizations  of  canal  workers  to  protest 
against  the  proposal  to  charge  employees  for 
rents,  fuel  and  light,  as  provided  for  by  an 
executive  order  effective  Mar  i.  The  conten- 
tion of  the  workers  is  that  charging  rent  is  a 
reduction  in  their  wages-,  and  a  promise  had 
been  made  that  no  such  reduction  should  be 
made  during  the  construction  period  of  the 
canal,  which  was  extended  to  July^  1916,  by 
Congress  action. 


It  was  announced  at  Panama  on  Feb  19  that 
the  defence  forces  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  to 
be  separated.  The  Department  of  the  East 
will  organize  th^  Department  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Brig.-Gen.  Edwards,  ex-diief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  will  be  the  com- 
mander of  the  new  department.  Secretary 
Garrison  and  Major-Gen.  Wood  are  working 
out  the  details. 


The  government  Commissary  Department  of 
the  Canal  Zone  announced,  Feb  21,  tMt,  owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  flour,  the  size  of  govern- 
ment-baked loaves  would  be  reduced  by  three 
ounces. 


The  modern  system  of  waterworks,  built  by 
American  engineers,  which  will  supply  12*000^- 
000  gallons  of  water  daily  to  Panama,  Balboa, 
Ancon  and  other  canal  villages,  went  into  op- 
eration Feb  21.  The  supply  comes  from  the 
Chagres  River,  which  at  one  time  was  thought 
fatal  even  to  bathe  in. 


Major  General  Geo.  W.  Goethals  Oct  6 
withdrew  his  resignation  as  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  by  cable  to  Secretary  of 
War  Garrison  on  Oct  30  that  he  had  or* 
Nov  I.  General  Goethals'  action  was  taken, 
he  said,  in  view  of  the  recent  slides  in  the  Gail- 
lard  cut,  which  closed  traffic  through  the 
Canal. 

— Population 

A  census  of  the  Canal  Zone,  published  Feb  4, 
191 5,  shows  a  loss  of  14,136  inhabitants  during 
1914,  the  present  population  being  31,160.  The 
greatest  population  since  the  American  occu- 
pation was  61,279  in  1912.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease,  which  is  expected 
to  continue  until  the  population  is  reduced  to 
actual  emplovees  of  the  ranama  Canal  and  the 
Panama  Railroad  on  the  permanent  basis,  and 
persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  government  has  adopted  CoL 
Goethal's  suggestion  regarding  the  removal  of 
the  civil  population  from  the  zone  as  a  military 
measure,  except  in  the  case  of  the  terminal 
cities. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 

Responding  to  the  touch  of  President  Wil- 
son's fingers  on  a  telegraph  key,  the  gates 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion swung  open  at  noon,  Pacific  coast  time,  on 
Feb  20.  Simultaneously  liie  doors  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  Machinery  opened  and  the  Fountain 
of  Energy  began  playing,  while  signal  bombs 
detonated. 

Secretary  Lane  was  present  as  the  personal 
representative  of  President  Wilson.  He  brought 
the  greetings  of  the  President  to  the  people 
of  California  and  to  the  exposition  manage- 
ment. Secretary  Lane,  Governor  Johnson  and 
other  officials  of  the  State^^  county  and  city  and 
representatives  of  other  States,  were  escorted 
to  the  exposition  grounds  b^  a  large  detach- 
ment of  United  States  soldiers  and  marines. 
They  were  welcomed  by  Charles  C.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Exposition,  and  other  execu- 
tive officers.    Mr.  Lane,  Governor  Johnson  and 
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Mr.  Moore  were  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
opening  exercises.  Dr.  Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff, 
director-in-chief  of  the  Exposition,  delivered 
a  brief  dedicatory  address.  The  dedication 
was  made  as  short  and  brief  as  possible.  The 
telegraph  key  studded  with  gold  nuggets  which 
the  President  used  was  the  same  key  that 
President  Taft  had  used  to  open  the  Alaska- 
Yukon  Exposition.  Forty-five  foreign  na- 
tions, forty-three  States  and  three  Territories 
are  represented  at  the  exposition.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  Exposition  for  its  first  week 
was  ofiicially  announced  as  619,000^  a  daily 
average  of  88^428.  According  to  the  official 
statement,  the  attendance  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position for  the  same  period  was  257,036  and 
at  St  Louis  325,14^ 

Vice-President  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  repre- 
senting the  President  of  the  United  States, 
formally  dedicated  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  Mar  24. 
For  further  information  See  "City  of  the 
Sun"  by  H.  Whitaker,  Sunset  Magazine, 
34:67-79  Jan  '15;  "Gardens  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition"  by  George  B.  Furniss, 
Garden  Magazine ,  M.  20:100-1  Dec  '14; 
"Great  fair  and  our  country,"  Delineator 
86:22  Feb  '15;  "Matter  of  millions"  by  R. 
Steele,  Sunset  Magazine  34:80-7  Jan  '15; 
"Art  exhibitions  at  the  Panama  exposi- 
tion," International  Studio  54 :  sup.  78  Jan 
'15;  "Eight  decorations  for  the  east  court 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition"  by 
Frank  Brangwyn,  Scribner  M.  57:170-5 
Feb  'is;  "World's  exposition"  by  H.  M. 
Wright,  Overland  Monthly  n.s.  65:57-64 
Jan  15 ;  "World's  most  wonderful  exposi- 
tion is  ready,"  by  H.  Wright,  Overland 
Monthly  n.s.  64:583-91  Dec  '14;  "Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1915/'  International  Studio,  54*99- 
105  Dec  '14;  "Religion  at  the  Panama-ra- 
cific,"  Literary  Digest,  50:54  Jan  23  '15. 


Attendance  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
passed  the  10,000,000  mark  at  11  a.  m.  Aug  9, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the  directors. 
The  ninth  million  was  registered  July  25,  and 
the  daily  average  in  rolling  up  the  ten  million 
was  76,923. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  had  passed  the  12,000,000  mark,  it 
was  announced  Sept  6.  One  million  persons 
had  passed  through  the  gates  in  the  preceeding 
fourteen  days,  the  average  being  71,557  a  day 
for  that  period. 

The  total  attendance  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  which  closed  Dec  4  was  18,871,- 
957,  according  to  an  official  announcement 
The  closing  day  was  the  record  day  for  ad- 
missions, 458,558  persons  having  passed 
through  the  turnstiles.  The  profit  was  ex- 
pected to  be  ^,000,000.  A  few  of  the  amuse- 
ment concessions  would  continue  to  operate 
for  a  short  time,  it  was  said,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  exhibitors  began  arrangements  for  an 
early  departure  from  the  grounds.  A  few 
of  mt  exhibits  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Panama- 
California  International  Exposition  at  San 
Diego  and  some  to  the  Panama  Exposition 

in  the  canal  zone. 


See  also 
Edison,  Thomas  A. 

FuRNITinUB 

Liberty  Bell 

PAN-AMERICAN  COIN. 

See 
Currency — Pan-American  coin 

PAN-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  CORPO- 
RATION 

Announcement  was  made  in  New  York 
City  Dec  9  of  the  chartering  of  the  Pan- 
American  Commission  Corporation,  a  $20^- 
000,000  concern,  to  engage  in  the  commercial 
and  financial  development  of  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  The  organization 
of  the  company  was  the  outgrowth  of  nego- 
tiations which  originated  with  Ijpn  H.  Dm- 
kins,  president  of  the  Interstate  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank^  and  Sol  Wexler,  president  of  the 
Whitney  Central  National  Bank,  both  of  Neir 
Orleans.  The  company  started  with  an  it- 
sued  capital  of  $2,700,000,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  in  time  be  increased  to  $20^- 
000,000.  The  permanent  officers  and  directors 
were  to  be  elected  in  a  few  days.  Among 
them  were  to  be  Messrs.  Dinkins.  Wexler, 
Breckenridge  Jones  ^president  of  me  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Trust  Company  of  St  Louis) 
and  one  or  two  bankers  from  Chicago  and 
New  York.  Levy  Mayer,  of  Chicago,  was 
made  general  counsel. 

PAN-AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  CONFER- 
ENCE 

According  to  official  cable  advices  received 
Apr  13  by  Director  Barrett,  of  the  Pan- 
America  Union,  twelve  of  the  twenty  Latin- 
American  countries  had  already  named  their 
delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Conference 
which  Secretary  McAdoo  had  called  for  May 
24.  These  include:  Argentine,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salva- 
dor and  Uruguay.  Five  others — Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  and  Cuba — 
had  definitely  accepted  the  invitation.  The 
only  countries  which  at  that  time  had  not 
definitely  accepted  were  Brazil  and  Haiti. 

The  list  of  delegates  by  countries  is  as 
follows : 

Argentina — Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  director 
of  the  National  Bank;  Richard  C  Aldao 
former  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Ayres;  V.  VillamU  and  John  Zim- 
merman, of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 

Bolivia— Ignacio  Calderon^  Minister  to  the 
United  States;  Adolfo  Ballivan,  Consul-Gen- 
eral  in  New  York. 

Chile — Louis  Izquierdo,  former  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Augusto  Villanueva,  direc- 
tor-general of  the  Bank  of  Chile,  and  Luis 
Alrunate. 

Colombia — Roberto  Ancizar,  secretary  of 
the  Colombian  legation;  Santiago  Perez  Tri- 
ana,  prominent  banker. 

Costa  Rica — Mariano  Guardia,  Minister  of 
Finance;  John  M.  Keith,  banker, 

Dominican  Republic — ^Francisco  J.  Peynado, 
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former  Minister  to  the  United  States;  En- 
rique Jiminez,  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

Nicaragua — Frederick  Albert  Straus,  banker ; 
Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra,  former  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Panama — Aristides  Arhona,  Minister  of 
Finance;  Ramon  Acevedo,  manager  National 
Bank  of  Panama;  Ramon  Arias,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  Bank  of  Canal  Zone. 

Paraguay— Dr.  Ayala,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Peru — Isaac  Alzamora,  former  vice-presi- 
dent; Eduardo  Higgins,  Consul-General  in 
New  York. 

Salvador — ^Alfonso  Quinones,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Jose  Suay,  Sub-secretary  of  Finance; 
Roberto  Aguilar. 

Uruguay — Pedro  G)sio,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance; Dr.  Gabriel  Terra,  member  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

Although  not  named  in  each  case^  the  Latin- 
American  ambassadors  and  ministers  in 
Washington  were  to  be  ex-officio  members  of 
Congress. 

Guatemala   appointed   the    following    dele- 

fites  Apr  22:  Guillermo  Aguirre,  Minister  of 
inance;  Carlos  Herrera,  banker  and  one  of 
the  most  promineitt  financiers  of  Guatemala; 
Juan  Lara,  a  prominent  banker  of  Guatemala. 

Cuba,  Apr  26,  appointed  Dr.  Pablo 
Descemine,  Secretary  of  State  and  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Cuba. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  was  ad- 
vised May  7  of  the  appointment  by  Ecuador 
of  the  following  delegates  to  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Financial  Conference. 

Juan  Cueva  Garcia,  Vincente  Gonzales  Bazo. 
Serafina  S.  Winter,  formerly  consul  general 
at  New  York  and  formerly  secretary  and 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  Ecuadorian  Legation 
in  the  United  States,  and  Enrique  Gallardo, 
consul  general  of  Ecuador  at  New  York,  who 
will  act  as  secretary  to  the  delegation. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Pablo  Desvernine,  the 
President  of  Cuba  appointed  in  May  the  fol- 
lowing delegates  to  represent  that  country: 

Porfirio  Franca,  chief  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cuba,  and  Octavio  Zayas,  prom- 
inent banker  in  Cuba  and  formerly  consul  gen- 
eral at  New  York. 

Representatives  of  eighteen  Central  and 
South  American  republics  joined  with  about 
150  representative  American  business  men  and 
bankers  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  23  in  dis- 
cussing the  general  situation  confronting  the 
nations  of  the  American  Hemisphere  in  View 
of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  difficult  and 
unusual   conditions    resulting   therefrom. 

President  Wilson,  speaking  at  the  opening 
of  the  conference,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Americas  might  show  the  world  the  path  to 
peace.  The  President  declared  the  people  of 
the  Americas  were  not  trying  to  make  use 
of  one  another,  but  were  trying  to  be  of 
use  to  one  another.  He  spoke  of  the  "hand- 
some rivalry,"  which  he  said  was  good  for 
nations.  The  lack  of  the  physical  means  of 
communication  between  the  Americas,  he  said, 
stood  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  friendship.  In  ad- 
vocating more  ships  in  Pan-American  trade 
and  the  opening  of  new  routes,  the  President 


said  that  if  private  capital  cannot  soon  estab- 
lish such  means  of  communication  the  Gov- 
ernment must  undertake  to  do  so. 

The  first  constructive  result  of  the  Pan- 
American  financial  conference  came  May  25  in 
the  proposal  by  the  Argentine  delegation  that 
a  commercial  arbitration  code  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  large 
commercial  organizations  in  their  country  and 
similar  bodies  in  the  United  States  for  the 
adjudication  of  individual  business  disputes. 

The  concluding  business  session  of  the  con- 
ference was  held  on  May  29  when  three  reso- 
lutions were  adopted. 

The  first  expressed  "the  sense  of  the  con- 
ference that  improved  ocean  transportation 
had  become  a  vital  and  imperative  necessity 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  se- 
cure at  the  earliest  possible  date  such  im- 
proved means  of  ocean  transportation.  It  is 
of  primary  importance  to  the  existence  of 
•trade  and  commerce  and  improved  financial 
relations  between  the  American  republics." 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  conference  re- 
frained from  indorsing  any  specific  plan  for 
Government  ownership  or  other  means  of  de- 
veloping merchant  transportation. 

A  second  resolution,  proposed  by  Professor 
John  Bassett  Moore,  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, to  appoint  the  joint  high  commission  to 
suggest  uniform  laws  to  the  American  nations 
as  advocated  by  the  committee  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Moore  is  chairman. 

The  last  act  of  the  conference  was  to  adopt 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  President  Wilson,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  secretary-general 
of  the  conference  and  the  director  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  for  their  contributions  to  the 
success  of  the  conference. 

Preceding  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
the  chairman  of  each  delegation  made  formal 
speech  expressing  the  appreciation  of  his  Gov- 
ernment for  the  courtesies  which  have  been 
extended  by  the  United  States. 

Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chili  submitted  a  re- 
port on  the  transportation  question,  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  fast  line  of  10,000-ton 
steamers  between  the  United  States  and  Mon- 
tevideo, Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  should  be  exempted  for  three  years 
from  all  fiscal  charges  from  the  countries 
served. 

Prof.  Moore  gave  out  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  of  the  committees,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  statement  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  conference.  Ex- 
cerpts from  his  summary  follow: 

"Chili  recommends  the  adoption  by  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  legislation,  first,  to  facilitate 
the  drawing  of  bills  of  exchange  upon  one 
another  by  the  financial  institutions  of  South 
American  countries  and  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States;  second,  to  make 
bonded  warehouse  warrants  and  receipts  avail- 
able as  collateral  security  for  the  development 
of  international  commerce. 

"It  recommends  the  advisability  of  permit- 
ting the  payment  of  such  part  of  the  export 
duties  on  nitrates  from  Chili  to  the  United 
States,  such  parts  as  are  now  paid  in  ninety 
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day  drafts  sterling  on  London,  in  ninety  day 
sight  draft  in  dollars  in  New  York,  at  suoi 
rates  of  exchange  as  may  be  periodically  fixed 
bv  the  Chilian  authorities;  also,  that  such 
changes  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  will  enable  bankers  and  rediscount 
facilities  so  as  to  conform  to  the  trade  cus- 
toms and  necessities  of  Latin  America. 

"The  report  of  the  Cuban  group  recom- 
mends that  the  high  duties  that  hamper  the 
importation  of  Cuban  tobacco  into  the  United 
States  be  ameliorated,  and  in  view  of  the  aboli- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  import  duties  on 
sugar  the  principle  of  the  reciprocal  reduction 
of  duties  be  extended  by  treaty  stipulations  in 
addition  to  those  that  already  exist,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  principle  of  reciprocity  as  the 
foundation  of  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

"The  report  of  the  Dominican  republic  re- 
views the  present  state  of  the  public  confidence 
in  that  country  and  suggests  remedies  for  pres- 
ent inconveniences.  Particularly  it  advises  a 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  Dominican  tobacco 
in  the  United  States  and  the  making  of  an 
adequate  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  Do- 
minican republic  and  this  country. 

"The  report  of  the  Panama  group  makes  rec- 
ommendation in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of 
coupon  books  issued  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  the  purchase  of  commodities  and 
certain  changes  in  the  practices  of  the  com- 
missary owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
United  States.  It  also  recommends  the  aboli- 
tion of  discriminatory  freight  rates  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  and  that  the  use 
of  the  canal  between  the  ports  of  Panama  and 
Colon  be  secured  freely. 

"The  report  of  the  Salvador  group  empha- 
sizes the  lack  of  commercial  treaties  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States. 

"The  report  of  the  Uruguay  group  deals  with 
the  improvement  of  transportation,  first  by 
abolishing  discriminatory  duties,  and  second, 
by  granting  direct  or  indirect  subsidies  to  ship- 
ping or  both;  that  cheaper  cable  rates  be  se- 
cured, and  that  the  governments  undertake  in 
co-operation  the  development  of  wireless  tele- 
graph systems. 

"The  Brazil  report  deals  with  the  financing 
of  transactions  involving  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  goods  and  the  question  of  local 
commercial  banking  and  the  various  questions 
of  trade  and  of  commerce. 

"It  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
liable means  whereby  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  either  nation  can  determine  ^  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  financial  responsibili^ 
of  the  purchaser  of  the  other  nations;  it 
strongly  recommends  that  there  be  established 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin-American 
countries  a  system  of  direct  exchange  based 
on  the  dollar  unit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange 
of  products  adapted  to  the  needs  of  American 
countries." 

Delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Financial 
Conference  started  May  31  on  a  ten-day  tour 
of  the  United  States. 

DeHnite  steps  were  taken  June  22  by  Sec 
McAdoo     to     continue     the     work     of     the 


Pan-American  Financial  Conference.  Mr, 
McAdoo  made  public  the  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  he  had  selected 
to  serve  on  an  international  high  commission 
on  uniform  laws,  and  membership  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  a  visit  of  American  business 
men  and  financiers  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. He  also  announced  the  personnel  of  the 
United  States  of  eighteen  permanent  "group 
committees,"  which  are  to  consider  the  spteial 
needs  of  each  of  the  countries  represented  at 
the  recent  conference. 

The  international  commission  is  to  be  made 
up  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
named  by  Mr.  McAdoo  and  nine  persons  from 
each  South  and  Central  American  nation  to  be 
named  by  the  Finance  Minister  of  each. 

Much  of  the- important  work  of  the  recent 
conference  was  done  by  the  so-called  group 
conference.  All  the  conunittees  are  unofficial 
as  Congress  made  no  appropriation  for  fur- 
ther work  along  the  lines  laid  out. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States  on 
the  International  High  Commission  are  Secre- 
tary McAdoo,  chairman;  John  Bassett  Moor.e, 
Columbia  University,  vice  chairman;  John  H. 
Fahey,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
David  R.  Francis,  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation; 
A.  B.  Hepburn,  Chase  National  Bank,  New 
York;  George  M.  Reynolds,  Continental  & 
Commercial  National  Bank,  Chicago;  Henry 
P.  Davison,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. ;  Samuel  Un- 
termyer  and  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rose,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  recent  conference. 

Among  the  subjects  which  the  recent  con- 
ference suggested  should  be  considered  by 
the  high  commission  were  the  establishment  of 
a  gold  standard  of  value,  bills  of  exchange, 
commercial  paper  and  bills  of  lading,  uniform 
classification  of  merchandise,  customs  regula- 
tions, trade  marks  and  patents,  uniform  rate 
of  postage,  money  orders,  parcel  post  and  the 
extension  of  the  process  of  arbitration  for  the 
adjustment  of  commercial  disputes.  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo suggested  that  this  commission  meet 
in  Buenos  Ayres  Nov  i. 

The  United  States  members  of  the  Inter- 
national High  Commission,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasuiy  McAdoo  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  Pan-American  financial  conference, 
held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Washington,  D.  C,  Sept  23,  and  con- 
sidered plans  for  carrying  forward  the  pur- 
poses of  the  conference  for  the  establishment 
of  closer  financial  and  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Secretary  McAdoo  outlined  the  scope  of  the 
task  of  the  commission,  which  was  created 
to  consider  uniformity  of  laws  relating  to 
finance,  trade  and  international  commercial 
court.  He  strongly  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  close  co-operation  among  the  respective 
high  commissioners  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, so  that  the  many  existing  obstacles  to 
the  free  growth  of  financial  and  commercial 
relations  may  be  removed. 

Much  data  had  been  collected  and  many 
preliminary  reports  regardinflr  present  condi- 
tions  prepared   for  the  consideration  of  the  • 
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entire  International  High  G)mniission  at  its 
first  meeting  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  this  meeting  be 
held  Nov  i,  1915,  but  it  was  postponed  until 
Apr  1916. 
See  also 
Banks  and  banking — G>sta  Rica 

PAN-AMKRICAN  PKTROLKUM  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

E.  L.  Doheny,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cat,  an- 
nounced Dec  10  plans  for  the  organization 
of  a  $100,000,000  petroleum  and  transporta- 
tion company,  to  be  the  greatest  enterprise 
of  its  kind  in  America.  He  said  the  capital- 
ization already  was  provided  for  and  there 
would  be  $50,000,000  wor^  of  convertible 
bonds  attached  to  the  corporation. 

PAN-AMKRICAN  SCIKNTIFIC  CON- 
6RKSS 

Announcement  was  made  Oct  23  that  the 
preliminary  arrangements  were  completed  for 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  interna- 
tional conference  which  had  ever  been  held 
in  the  United  States.  From  Dec  27,  1915,  to 
Jan  8,  1916,  or  a  period  of  two  weeks,  there 
will  meet  in  Wasnington^  D.  C,  the  second 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  which  all 
of  the  American  republics  will  participate  and 
for  which  preparations  had  been  going  on  for 
nearly  two  years. 

Each  of  the  twenty-one  American  repub- 
lics appointed  delegations  composed  of  its 
leading  educators,  economists,  engineers,  in- 
ternational lav^ers  and  experts  on  minhig, 
agriculture,^  health,  transportation  and  finance. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  in  at- 
tendance over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
most  representative  men  of  Central  and  South 
America,  or  more  than  had  ever  participated 
in  any  other  international  conference  held  in 
America.  From  the  United  States,  aside  from 
its  ofiicial  delegation,  there  would  be  present 
over  six  hundred  special  representatives  from 
its  universities,  colleges  and  scientific  societies 
and  organizations. 

It  was  announced  at  the  State  Department 
Oct  28  that  the  delegates  from  Argentina  were 
Rear-Admiral  Juan  A.  Martin,  Augustin  Mer- 
ceau,  Cristobal  Hicken,  Juan  B.  Ambrossetti, 
Colonel  Benjamin  Garcia  Aparicio,  Emilio  E. 
Dagassan,  and  Secretaries  Ricardo  Sarmiento 
Laspiur  and  Thomas  S.  Varela.  The  delegates 
from  Peru,  it  was  also  announced,  would  be 
Dr.  Jose  Lavalle  y  Garcia,  Engineer  Ticardo 
Tizon  y  Bueno,  Dr.  Pedro  Oliveira,  and  Dr. 
Francisco  Grana. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $50,000  for  the 
conference,  and  a  committee  has  been  named 
to  take  charge  of  all  arrangements. 

Of  this  committee,  William  Phillips,  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  is  Chairman ;  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott,  of  the  Carnegie  Peace 
Endowment,  Vice  Chairman;  William  H. 
Welch,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Honorary  Vice  Chairman;  John 
Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union,  Secretary,  and  Professor  G.  L. 
Swiggett,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Peru,    Nov    20,    appointed    as    delegates: 


Federico  A.  Pezet,  Minister  to  the  United 
States;  Eduardo  Higginson,  Consul  General 
at  New  York ;  and  Charles  Morales  Macedo. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  Dec  27, 
Vice  President  Marshall  welcomed  the  visitors 
after  John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pani^ 
American  Union,  had  introduced  Eduardo 
Suarez,  Ambassador  of  Chili,  president  of 
the  congress.  Sec.  Lansing  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  government  that  had  invited  the 
scientists  to  meet  here,  and  Ambassador 
Suarez  in  response  emphasized  the  better 
understanding  created  between  the  govern- 
ments of  I^tin  America  and  the  United 
States. 

The  scientific  discussions  began  Dec  28  with 
the  semi-formal  openings  of  the  g  main 
sections  of  the  Congress,  at  which  arrange- 
ments were  completed  for  consideration  of 
the  general  subject  assigned  to  each. 

Section  No.  x  had  anthropology,  with  Dr.  William 
H.  Holmes,  head  curator  of  the  Smithaonian  Intti- 
tution,  as  Chairman;  No.  a,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
and  seismology,  Robert  S.  Woodward,  President  ot 
the  Carnegie  Institution:  No.  3,  consenration,  agri- 
culture, irrigation,  and  forestry,  George  N.  Rommel» 
chief,  animal  husbandry  division.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  No.  4,  education,  P.  P. 
Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
No.  5,  engineering.  Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Bixby, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired;  No.  6,  international  and  pubue 
law  and  jurisprudence.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  See* 
retary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace;  No.  7,  mining  and  metallurgy,  economic 
geology  and  applied  chemistry,  Hennen  Jenntnga, 
former  President  of  the  London  Institute  01  Mimnc 
and  Metallurgy;  No.  8,  public  health  and  medical 
science.  Surgeon  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.; 
No.  9,  tnuuqwrtation,  commerce,  finance,  and  taxa- 
tion, Xn  S.  Rowe,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Social 
and  Political  Science. 

The  sections  on  Dec  2p  split  up  into  forj^ 
five  subsections,  each  with  its  special  topics. 
From  then  on  the  G)ngress  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  separate  meetings.  On  the 
day  before  adjournment,  Jan  7,  the  main  sec^ 
tions  was  scheduled  to  meet  again  for  tiie 
formulation  of  resolutions  to  be  acted  on  at 
the  closing  exercises  in  Memorial  Contineptal 
Hall  on  Jan  8. 

There  was  a  Women's  Auxiliary  Conitf- 
ence  meeting  four  days  each  of  the  two  weeks. 
Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  presiding. 

More  than  650  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
tmiversities  of  the  country  and  upward  of 
350  scientific  and  commercial  bodies  were 
represented  in  the  congress,  while  about  1000 
papers  were  scheduled  to  be  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions.  In  addition,  some 
15  of  the  most  prominent  learned  societies 
of  the  country  arranged  to  hold  their  con- 
ventions in  Washin^n  at  the  same  time  in 
order  to  conduct  jomt  sessions  with  the  sub- 
sections discussing  subjects  in  which  they 
are  particularly  interested. 

The  membership  of  the  United  States  dele* 

gation,    appointed    by   the    President   of   the 

United  States,  included  the  following: 

Judge  George  Gray,  member  of  the  International 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration:  Willian  H.  Welch, 
President,  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  William 
Phillips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  James 
Brown  Scott,  Secretary  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace;  Joan  Barrett,  Director  General 
Pan-American  Unibn'^  General  W.  a.  Bixby,  U.  S.  A., 
retired;  Franz  Boas  of  Columbia  University:  John 
A.  Brashear,  President  American  Society  of  Mechaa- 
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teal  Engineers;  Richard  C.  Cabot  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School;  Wnilam  W.  Campbell,  Director 
Lick  Observatory;  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education:  Henry  B.  Fine  of 
Princeton  University,  General  William  C.  Gorgaa, 
U.  S.  A.;  Henrv  S.  Graves,  Chief  United  States 
Forest  Service;  William  H.  Holmes,  Head  Curator 
Smithsonian  Institution;  Hennen  Jennings,  of  the 
London  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  George 
M.  Rommel,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  L.  S. 
Rowe.  President  American  Academ:{r  of  Political  and 
Social  Science:  Alfred  P.  Thom,  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Southern  Railway;  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary 
Smithsonian  Institution;  Robert  S.  Woodward,  Presi- 
dent   Carnegie    Institution    of    Washington. 

For  the  protection  of  the  weak  nation 
against  the  strong  the  adoption  of  interna- 
tional rules  of  right  conduct  was  urged  by 
Elihu  Root,  Dec  28»  in  an  address  to  the  inter- 
national law  section  of  the  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  and  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law. 

He  urged  that  a  moral  code  be  formulated 
by  private  societies  of  experts  for  adoption  by 
the  world. 

PAPER 

When  the  price  of  fuel  went  up  because  of 
the  war,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in- 
vented uie  so-called  "paper  bullets,"  the  unique 
features  of  which  are  that  they  are  cheap,  that 
they  burn  slowly  and  that  they  retain  the  heat 
in  the  hearth  for  a  long  time.  The  manufac- 
ture of  this  novel  kind  of  fuel  is  ver^  simple: 
Soak  paper  of  the  ordinary  quality  in  water 
until  it  forms  a  soft  paste.  With  your  hands 
you  then  press  and  shape  this  paste  into  balls, 
which  have  to  be  dried  m  the  sun,  or  simply  in 
the  open  air.  When  thoroughly  dried  they  are 
said  to  bum  well  and  supply  splendid  warmth. 

— Zacaton  grass  paper 

Bulletin  309,  issued  in  Oct  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  calls  attention  to 
the  possible  use  of  zacaton  grass  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  Zacaton  grass,  it  says,  ex- 
tends  from  California  and  Texas  southward 
to  the  Argentine  Andes.  It  grows  most  pro- 
fusely, however,  in  the  mountain  regions  east 
and  west  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  it  is 
harvested  for  the  sake  of  its  roots.  These  are 
made  into  brushes  of  various  sorts,  and  for 
this  reason  the  zacaton  plant  is  frequently 
known  by  the  common  English  names  of 
broom-root  grass,  wire  grass,  and  rice-root 
grass.  At  the  present  time  tiie  tops  of  the 
plant  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  It  is  from 
these  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
satisfactory  paper  making  material  may  be 
developed. 

An  acre  of  grass  should  yield  at  least  three 
tons  of  tops.  The  plant  is  a  perennial  one, 
th**  growth  being  almost  entirely  from  self- 
sown  seed.  Unless  checked  by  fire,  cultiva- 
tion, or  the  harvesting  of  the  roots,  the  grass 
will  soon  cover  a  field  solidly,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  many  square  miles  densely 
covered  with  the  growth. 

Laboratory  tests  of  this  grass  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  it  can  be  chemically  reduced  to 
paper  stock  by  the  soda  process  more  easily 
and  with  less  expense  than  is  necessary  to 
produce  poplar  wood.      The  same  processes 


and  methoQs  which  are  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  from  poplar  wood  are 
quite  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  zacaton, 
but  in  place  of  the  wood-sawing,  chipping,  and 
screening  machinery,  a  gr^ss  duster  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  paper  manufactured  from  the  stock 
has  proved  as  satisfactory  in  physical  tests 
as  a  first-grade,  machine-finished  printing  pa- 
per- It  has,  moreover,  a  very  satisfactory 
appearance  and  feeling.  For  bleaching,  how- 
ever, the  experiments  showed  that  more 
bleaching  powder  was  required  than  with  pop- 
lar stock. 

The  percentage  of  air-dry  fiber  obtained 
from  the  zacaton  grass  appears  to  be  some- 
what less  than  that  from  poplar  wood,  but 
practically  equal  to  that  of  esparto.  For^- 
three  per  cent  of  the  air-dry  fiber  was  ob- 
tained in  the  government  experiments  from 
air-dried  grass,  while  the  fiber  yield  from  p^ 
lar  wood  ranges  from  forty-six  to  forty-eignt 
per  cent.  No  estimate  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture is  made  in  the  bulletin. 

PARAGUAY. 

On  Ja  2  CoL  Escobar,  who,  resenting  Pres. 
Scherer's  economies  in  the  Army  Dept,  re- 
cently resigned  his  portfolio  as  minister  of 
war,  led  a  revolt  at  the  head  of  the  artillery 
regunent  at  Asuncion.  The  rebels  seized  Pres. 
Sdierer,  confining  him  in  the  barracks.  The 
loyal  police  force  acting  in  conjunctiob  with 
the  gunboat  Constitucion  attacked  the  barracks, 
forced  the  mutineers  to  surrender  and  released 
Pres.  Scherer  after  12  hrs.  confinement  The 
rebel  leaders  took  refuc|[e  in  the  legations  of 
Brazil  and  Uruguay.  It  is  reported  that  about 
75  were  killed  or  wounded. 

— Moratorium 

The  Paraguayan  Congress,  in  extraordinary 
session,  in  December  1914  extended  the  mora- 
torium (proclaimed  August  2,  1914)  to  Aug- 
ust 31,  1915,  for  obligations  widiout  date  of 
pa3mient,  and  for  those  which  fell  due  before 
August  14,  1914.  The  payment  of  obligations 
falling  due  between  August  14,  1914  and  May 
31,  1915,  was  extended  290  da^.  Exceptions 
are  made  as  to  obligations  arising  from  bank 
deposits  made  after  August  14,  1014;  obliga- 
tions arising  from  noninterest-bearing  de- 
posits; interest  earned  from  July,  1914;  wages 
and  salaries;  and  obligations  contracted  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  law.  The  moratorium 
does  not  affect  the  right  to  present  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  th'eir  acceptances,  nor  the  formal- 
ity of  legal  procedure  necessary  to  preserve 
the  validity  of  documents. 

PARCEL  POST. 

5"^^  also 
Gibraltar — Parcel  post 

United  States 

The  May  1915  issue  of  the  U.  S.  Official 
Postal  Guide  contains  detailed  specifications 
(P*  S"?)  of  such  articles  as  are  prohibited 
transmission  by  parcel  post  to  all  the  various 
foreign  countries. 

Postmaster  General  Burleson  July  13  or- 
dered that  the  size  limit  of  packages  for  parcel 
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post  shipment  be  increased  to  a  combined 
length  and  girth  of  84  inches,  which  will  per- 
mit the  mailing  of  standard  sized  fruit  and 
berry  crates.  The  old  limit  was  72  inches 
length  and  girth,  and  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  its  increase. 
See  also 
Postal  affairs 

Argentina 

A  parcel  post  convention  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Argentina  was  signed  Oct  la 

Postmaster  Morgan  annotmced  that  on  and 
after  Oct  15  parcel  post  packages  may  be  sent 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  Such  parcels  must 
not  weigh  more  than  eleven  pounds  or  measure 
more  than  3  feet  6  inches  and  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound 
or  fraction  of  a  pound. 

Paraguay  now  is  the  only  country  of  South 
or  Central  America  with  which  a  parcel  post 
treaty  has  not  been  made. 

Germany 

The  parcel  post  service  to  the  United  States 
was  discontinued  by  Germany  Oct  26  until 
further  notice.    No  reason  was  given  officially. 

The  two  countries  had  been  operating  under 
a  parcel  treaty  for  approximately  twenty 
years  and  the  exchanp^e  has  continued  through- 
out the  war.  Early  m  1915  thousands  of  par- 
cels ^  forwarded  from  Germany  to  American 
destinations  by  way  of  Switzerland  were  re- 
turned to  the  senders  by  the  Swiss  postal  au- 
thorities because  of  notice  given  by  the  French 
and  British  that  all  parcels  found  on  ships  ad- 
dressed to  Germans  m  the  United  States  would 
be  seized  Parcels  sent  from  Germany  via 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  seized  by  the  French. 

Germany  suspended  the  pared  post  service 
to  South  America  on  Apr  7. 

Postmaster  Morgan  announced  Nov  15  that 
because  of  notice  given  that  steamship  com- 
panies, for  fear  of  complications  with  the 
British  authorities,  had  refused  to  accept  par> 
eel  post  mail  for  Germany,  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, the  dispatch  of  parcel  post  mails  to 
those  countries  was  suspended  indefinitely. 

Holland 

Postmaster-General  Burleson  announced 
Nov  19  that  the  Holland-American  Steam- 
ship Line  had  notified  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment that  only  such  parcel  mail  for  Holland 
as  was  addressed  in  care  of  the  Netherland 
Oversea  Trust  would  be  accepted.  The  ship 
line  informed  the  department  that  the  con- 
signee in  Holland  could  arrange  with  the 
Oversea  Trust  for  delivery  on  arrival. 

Italy 

The  Italian  Post  Office  Department,  May  25, 
notified  the  United  States  of  the  suspension 
of  parcel  post  between  the  two  countries. 
Packages  then  in  the  mails  would  be  returned 
to  the  senders. 

Postmaster  Morgan  announced,  June  10,  the 
immediate  resumption  of  parcel-post  service 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy. 

^European  War  effects 

One  of  the  marked  commercial  transforma- 
tions wrought  by  the  European  war  was  the 


almost  complete  change  in  the  character  of 
merchandise  being  brought  into  this  country 
through  the  medium  of  the  foreign  parcel  post 
service.  This  service  was  then  effective  between 
the  United  States  and  some  fourteen  foreign 
countries.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  parcel  post  was  used  to  a  large 
extent  by  persons  for  the  exchange  of  gifts, 
and,  of  course,  for  more  or  less  limited  com- 
mercial transactions. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  conflict 
abroad,  except  for  temporary  interference  with 
steamsiiip  service  when  war  was  declared,  the 
general  character  of  imports  sent  here  re- 
mained unchanged.  This  situation,  however, 
began  to  undergo  a  transformation  shortly 
after  the  announcement  early  in  1915  of  Great 
Britain*s  embargo  on  non-contraband  mer- 
chandise of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
origin.  The  kinds  of  things  formerly  sent 
over  by  parcel  post  began  to  fall  off,  and  in 
their  place  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
shippers  started  in  to  use  this  service  to  make 
commercial  deliveries  of  merchandise  which, 
on  account  of  the  enemy  embargo,  could  no 
longer  be  shipped  in  the  regular  way  as  freight 

As  time  has  gone  on,  the  parcel  post  has 
been  utilized  more  and  more  for  commercial 
deliverv  of  goods  until  in  Oct.  the  imports 
entered  in  this  manner  assumed  the  largest 
proportions  in  the  history  of  the  service. 

These  heavy  consignments  were  chieflv  furs, 
laces,  and  gloves,  these  three  lines  making  a 
new  record  as  parcel  post  matter.  During 
Sept,  for  instance,  parcel  post  packages  re- 
ceived at  the  port  of  New  York  numbered 
I9>527,  against  5,773  the  same  month  in  1914. 
From  Jan  i  to  Oct  i  this  office  passed  162,959 
packages. 

—Improper  packiBg 

"Postmasters  are  sometimes  led  to  accept  for 
mailing  parcels  improperly  packed  or  wrapped 
for  safe  transmission  upon  the  assertion  of 
sender  that  he  is  willing  to  take  the  risk  of 
damage  or  loss.  This  should  not  be  done. 
No  parcel  should  be  admitted  to  the  mails 
unless  it  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  and  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  postmaster  or  receiving  clerk, 
so  well  packed  and  wrapped  as  to  insure  its 
reaching  destination,  with  ordinary  handling 
in,  good  condition." — (U.  S.  Postal  Guide  Ja 
•is.) 

—Liquids 

Admissible  liquids  and  oils  and  other  simi- 
lar articles  may  be  sent  by  international  parcel 
post  from  the  United  States  to  Dutch  Guiana, 
Hongkong,  Leeward  Islands,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  Panama,  and  Sweden  under  agree- 
ments approved  by  Postmaster-General  Burle- 
son with  those  countries  and  made  public  Oct 
19.  These  include  such  articles  as  ink,  per- 
fumes, soap,  medicinal  preparations,  mixed 
paints,  oils,  many  prepared  foods,  and  sauces 
and  toilet  preparations. 

G>nventions  heretofore  had  been  negotiated 
admitting  liquids  to  the  mails  from  tiie  United 
States  to  Austria,  Brazil,  Bahamas,  Barbados, 
British  Honduras,  G>sta  Rica,  Curacao,  Danish 
West    Indies,    Denmark,    France,    Germany, 
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Great    Britain,    Hayti,    Italy,   Jamaica,    New- 
foundland, Norway,  Salvador,  and  Trinidad. 

Postmaster  Morgan  announced,  Dec  i6,  that 
admissible  liquids  and  oils,  pastes,  salves  and 
other  articles  easily  liquefiable  may  be  sent  by 
international  parcel  post  from  the  United 
States  to  Australia,  Japan  and  the  Republic 
of  Honduras,  and  from  those  countries  to  the 
United  States,  provided  said  articles  are  pack* 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  po.stal  laws  and  the  reg[ulations  for  such 
articles  in  the  domestic  mails. 

— Receipts 

The  Postmaster  General  July  13  authorized 
the  establishment  of  areceipt  system  of  parcel 
post  packages  similar  to  that  employed  by  ex- 
press companies.  The  new  regulation  provides 
that  on  payment  of  one  cent  the  postmaster  at 
the  mailing  office  may  give  the  sender  of  an 
ordinary  parcel  of  fourth  class  mail  a  receipt 
therefor.  A  postage  stamp  to  cover  the  charge 
of  the  receipt  will  be  affixed  to  the  parcel,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  addressee  shall 
be  written  in  the  receipt  of  the  senders. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
announced,  Aug  27,  that  on  and  after  Sept  i 
senders  of  parcel  post  packages  might  obtain 
receipts  therefor  by  paying  i  cent  each.  The 
purpose  is  to  provide  senders  with  evidence 
that  the  package  was  mailed.  The  receipt  does 
not  insure  against  loss,  and  no  receipt  is  ob- 
tained from  the  addressee  upon  delivery. 
Patrons  who  desire  either  of  these  latter  facili- 
ties must  insure  their  parcels. 

PARDO,  J086 

See 
Peru 

PARDONS 

See  also 
Pellagra 

— Non-acceptance  of 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  Ja  25, 
set  aside  the  contempt  sentences  imposed  on  2 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
for  having  refused  to  disclose  their  sources 
of  information  in  a  case  of  customs  fraud. 
The  men  were  offered  pardons,  but  refused  to 
accept  them.  The  court  held  that  the  pardon 
was  not  effective  unless  accepted. 

A  pardon  need  not  be  accepted,  according  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  for  "a  pardon  is  a  deed, 
to  the  validitjT  of  which  delivery  is  essential, 
and  delivery  is  not  complete  without  accept- 
ance." The  question  arose  in  the  case  of  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Tribune  who  de- 
clined before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  to  tell 
the  sources  of  his  information  for  articles 
in  the  Tribune,  re^rding  an  alleged  customs 
fraud  under  investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
claiming  that  his  answers  might  incriminate 
him.  He  was  a^in  called  before  the  Grand 
Jury  and  was  given  a  pardon  signed  by  the 
President  for  anything  he  might  have  done  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  articles 
concerning  the  alleged  frauds.  He  not  only 
refused  to  accept  this  pardon  for  a  supposed 
crime  for  which  he  had  not  been  found 
guiltsr,  but  he  also  refused  again  to  answer 
questions,  and  was  fined  five  hundred  dollars, 
for  contempt.    The  Supreme  Court  reversed 


the  action  of  the  District  Court  Ja  25.  It  made 
a  clear  distinction  between  legislative  immunity 
and  a  pardon,  in  that  the  latter  carries  an  im- 
putation of  guilt  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
pardon  a  confession  of  guilt,  whereas  the 
former  is  non-committal;  practically  when 
the  witness  claims  immunity  he  stands  silent, 
not  admitting  guilt 

PARENTS 

A  bill  under  which  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts will  hold  children  to  strict  account  for 
the  support  of  destitute  parents'  was  signed 
by  Gov.  Walsh  Apr  1$  and  becomes  effective 
in  May. 

The  law,  it  is  expected,  will  reduce  the  agi- 
tation for  pensions  and  decrease  the  number 
of  paupers.  It  provides  that  any  person  of 
21  years  or  more,  who,  possessed  of  sufficient 
means,  neglects  or  refuses  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  a  destitute  parent,  shall  be  liable 
to  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  This  pro- 
vision is  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

Section  two  gives  the  courts  power  to  order, 
after  conviction  or  a  plea  of  guilty,  condi- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  destitute  parent, 
such  as  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  each 
week  and  the  placing  of  the  'defendant  on 
probation.  Another  section  gives  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  cities  and  towns  or  "any  other 
public  relief  officer"  power  to  bring  complaint 
under  the  act 

PARKER,  Dr.  James  Htnry. 

Dr.  James  Henry  Parker,  banker  and  former 
president  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  died  of 
blood  poisoning  in  N.  Y.  City,  Ja  27,  aged  72. 

PARKER,  Rear  Adm.  Joseph  Benson 

Rear-Admiral  Joseph  Benson  Parker,  for- 
mer Medical  Director  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct  21,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year. 

PARKS,  National 
See 
National  parks 

PARRY,  David  MacLean 

David  MacLean  Parry,  a  storm  centre  of  in- 
dustrial troubles  ten  and  twelve  years  before, 
died  in  Indianapolis,  Ind,  May  12,  at  the  age 
of  65. 

PARRY,  William  H. 

Mr.  Parry,  named  by  Pres.  Wilson  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Trade  Commission, 
is  treasurer  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  50  years  old.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  manager  of 
the  shipbuilding  plant  which  built  the  battle- 
ship Nebraska,  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee for  the  Alaska- Yukon  Exposition,  and 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Seattle. 

PARSONS,  John  Edward. 

John  Edward  Parsons,  lawyer,  financier  and 
philanthropist,  died  of  pleurisy  on  Ja  16,  in 
N.  Y.  City,  aged  85.  His  estate,  estimated  at 
several  millions,  was  left  to  his  family. 

PASSPORTS 

See 

France — Passports 
Great  Britain — Passports 
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PATENT  MEDICINES 

Supplementing  the  regulative  provisions  of 
the  national  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  is- 
sued the  following  order: 

"No  proprietary  or  patent  medicine,  manufactured, 
preparea,  or  intended  for  internal  human  use,  shall 
oe  neld,  offerd  for  sale,  sold,  or  given  away,  in  the 
Citv  of  New  York,  until  the  following  requirements 
shall,  in  each  instance,  have  been  met.  The  names 
of  the  ingredients  of  every  such  medicine  shall  be 
registered  in  the  Department  of  Health  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health 
may  i>rescribe.  The  expression  '^proprietary  or  patent 
medicine,"  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  shall  be 
taken  to  mean  and  include  every  medicine  or  medi- 
cinal  compound  manufactured,  prepared,  or  intended, 
for  internal  human  use,  the  name,  composition,  or 
definition  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeia  or  National  Formulary,  or  which 
does  not  bear  toe  name  of  each  ingredient  conspicu- 
ously, clearly,  and  legibly  set  forth,  in  English;  on 
the  outside  of  each  bottle,  box,  oV  packase,  in  which 
said  medicine  or  medicinal  compound  is  ndd,  offered 
for  sale,  sold,  or  given  away. 

'The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not,  however, 
apply  to  any  medicine  or  medicinal  compound  sold 
or  given  away  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  persons  for 
whom  it  shall  have  been  prescribed  or  provided;  also, 
that  the  said  prescription  shall  have  been  filed  at  the 
establishment  or  place  where  such  medicine  or  medi- 
cinal  compound  is  sold  or  given  away,  in  chronological 
order  according  to  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such 
prescription  at  such  an  establishment  or  place. 

"Every  such  prescription  shall  remain  so  filed  for 
period  of  five  years." 


More  than  half  a  hundred  legal  actions  had 
been  terminated  successfully  under  the  Sher- 
lev  Amendment  to  the  food  and  drugs  act» 
which  prohibits  false  and  fraudulent  claims 
as  to  Uie  curative  or  therapeutic  effects  of 
drugs  or  medicines,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  in  Sept  by  the  Office  of  Information, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Criminal  prosecutions  against  the  manufactur- 
ers were  brought  in  25  cases,  but  in  31  in- 
stances the  falsely  and  fraudulently  labeled 
medicines  were  seized  while  in  mterstate 
commerce.  Qaims  made  by  the  manufactur- 
ers for  the  curative  powers  of  these  prepara- 
tions ranged  from  tuberculosis,  smallpox  and 
diptheria  to  coughs,  colds  and  scalp  diseases. 

The  government,  Nov  10,  filed  its  brief 
against  the  Eckman  Manufacturing  Co.  in  two 
cases  involving  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Shirley  amendment  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  act.  In  the  present  instance 
not  only  was  the  issue  based  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  curative  claim,  but  also  upon 
the  fact  as  to  whether  the  law  applied  to  a 
statement  made  upon  the  label  pasted  on  the 
container  of  the  drug  and  not  to  statements 
contained  in  a  circular  enclosed  within  an 
unbroken  package  together  with  the  drug. 

PATENTS 

Federal  Judge  Hough  in  a  decision  ren- 
dered Nov  18  in  New  York  held  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  a  right  to  make  temporary  use 
of  any  device  on  which  it  had  granted  a  patent 
and  that  the  patentee  could  not  secure  an  in- 
junction. 

The  decision  was  given  in  a  suit  brought  by 
the  Marconi  wireless  company  of  America 
for  an  injunction  against  E.  J.  Simon,  a  radio 
engineer  of  New  York.  Simon  asserted  that 
whatever  infringements  he  had  made  or  com- 


mitted had  occurred  while  he  was  construct- 
ing radio  apparatus  for  the  United  States 
government  under  a  contract  with  the  navy 
department.    Judge  Hough  said: — 

The  navy  department  has  employed  Simon 
to  construct  radio  apparatus,  without  which 
certain  war  vessels  now  approaching  com- 
pletion cannot  go  into  commission.  If  Si- 
mon does  not  complete  his  work  an  injury  to 
the  naval  arm  of  the  government  will  result. 
Therefore  no   injunction  will  issue" 

See  also 
Aeronautics — Patents 

PATTISON,  James  William 

James  William  Pattison,  painter,  author,  and 
lecturer  of  Chicago,  died  at  Asheville,  N.  C, 
May  29.    He  was  born  in  1844. 

PAUSINGER,  Frans  von 

A  despatch  from  Salzburg,  Apr  7,  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  Austrian  painter, 
Franz  von  Pausinger.    He  was  born  in  1859. 

PEACE 

Denouncing  the  advocates  of  military  pre- 
paredness as  mstigators  of  a  movement  tendinj^ 
to  lead  the  United  States  into  the  path  of  mih- 
tarism  and  eventually  to  involve  this  country 
in  war,  Henr^r  Ford,  in  a  lengthy  statement 
made  at  Detroit,  Aug  22,  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  using  his  wealth  in  a  campaign  for  uni- 
versal peace. 

Henry  Ford  annotmced  in  Detroit,  Sept  4, 
that  he  had  set  aside  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  to 
start  an  educational  campaign  for  peace  and 
against  "preparedness,"  which  he  declares  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  wars. 

"This  campaign  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  now  at 
peace,"  said  Mr.  Ford  in  announcing  the  fund. 
An  increase  in   his   endowment   from  $1,- 
000,000  to  $10,000,000  was  announced  on  the 
8th. 
See  also 
American  League  to  Limit  Armament 
American  School  Peace  League 
Conference  on  International  Arbitra- 
tion 
European  war — International  peace  con- 
gress OF  women 
European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions with — Ford  peace  expedition 
Ford  Motor  Co. 
Hague  peace  conference 
Lake    Mohonk    Conference    on    Inter- 
national Arbitration 
League    to     enforce    peace,    American 

BRANCH 

Swiss  Peace  Society 

PEACE  AND  PREPARATION  CON- 
FERENCE 

See  also 
National  Security  League 

PEACE  CENTENARY 

See 
British     Honduras  —  United     States  — 
Peace  centenary 

PEARL  BUTTONS 

See 
United    States — Dept.    of    Commerce— 
Bureau  of  Fisheries 
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PKARSON,  Fred  Stark 

Fred  Stark  Pearson,  a  distinguished  mining 
and  railroad  engineer,  went  down  with  the 
Lusitania  May  7,  aged  53. 

5"^^  also 
Tufts  college 

PEGOUD,  Adolphe 

Official  announcement  was  made  Mar  5  that 
the  Military  Medal  had  been  awarded  to 
Adolphe  Pegoud,  the  famous  aviator,  for  serv- 
ices rendered  the  arm^  during  the  war.  Adolphe 
Pegoud  first  came  into  fame  in  191 3  as  the 
originator  of  the  feat  of  flying  upside  down  in 
an  aeroplane  while  making  experiments  for 
obtaining  safety  in  the  air.  A  short  time  later 
he  enhanced  his  reputation  for  daring  by 
performing  for  the  first  time  by  any  aviator  the 
feat  of  looping-the-loop.  For  his  experiments 
Pegoud  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Several  times  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Pegoud  had  come  into  notice.  On 
Aug  20  he  returned  to  Paris  from  the  front  to 
get  a  new  aeroplane,  his  old  one  having  been 
riddled  by  enemy  bullets.  He  was  mentioned 
jn  dispatches  for  valor  in  November  and  late 
in  January  was  reported  to  have  destroyed  a 
German  explosive  depot  by  dropping  bombs 
upon  it.  On  Feb  2  he  attacked  and  defeated 
two  German  aircraft. 

Pegoud  was  killed  Aug  31  by  a  shot 
from  a  rapid-fire  gun  on  a  German 
aviatik.  P6goud  gained  renown  in  '1913 
when  he  originated  the  feat  of  flying  upside 
down  in  an  aeroplane  and  looping-the-loop. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  joined  the 
French  aviation  squadron  and  had  been  men- 
tioned several  times  in  dispatches  for  valor. 
Possibly  his  most  notable  exploit  was  on  Aug 
20,  1914,  when  he  fought  a  duel  in  which  his 
own  machine  was  smashed  and  he  was  obliged 
to  descend  and  fell  as  if  dead  within  the 
enemy's  lines.  When  the  victorious  German 
approached,  he  shot  him  and  then  made  his 
escape  in  the  German  aeroplane.  Pegoud  was 
32  years  of  age. 

PELLAGRA 

Two  or  three  years  ago.  Dr.  Alessandrini, 
of  the  University  of  Rome,  established  the  fact 
that  pellagra  is  contracted  only  by  drinking 
water  flowing  and  stagnating  on  soil  contain- 
ing clay.  Dr.  Alessandrini's  preliminary  report 
so  favorably  impressed  the  State  medical  com- 
mission of  Rome  that  financial  aid  was  grant- 
ed for  further  study.  An  exhaustive  and  final 
report  appeared  recently,  in  which  the  investi- 
gator says: 

"The  new  and  important  fact  is  that  the  sick- 
ness is  the  effect  of  a  chronic  poisoning  caused 
by  silica  in  colloidal  solution  in  water  of  a  cer- 
tain compositon ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  malady 
caused  by  mineral  colloids." 

According  to  Dr.  Alessandrini  rain-water, 
both  at  the  surface  and  in  the  deep  strata, 
reacts  upon  clay  to  form  silicic  acid  and  alumi- 
num hydroxid,  both  of  which,  owing  to  the 
conditions  in  which  hydrolysis  occurs,  may 
pass  into  the  water  in  the  colloidal  state.  As 
is  well  known,  however,  there  is  incompatibility 
between  silica  and  colloidal  alumina,  so  that 
they  precipitate  each  other;  and  there  remains 


in  the  water  only  the  excess  of  silica.  This  is 
partly  in  very  fine  colloidal  suspension,  caus- 
ing the  persistent  opalescence  which  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  water  used  by  those 
afHicted  with  pellagra. 

This  silica-poisoning,  the  doctor  believes,  ac- 
counts for  all  the  pathological  alterations  ob- 
served in  those  sneering  from  pellagra.  The 
malady,  he  thinks,  is  the  immediate  result  of 
a  forced  retention  of  mineral  salts  followed  by 
a  liberation  of  acids  in  much  greater  quantity 
than  that  normally  present  in  the  organism. 

Having  thus  established  the  fact  of  mineral 
acidity,  Dr.  Alessandrini  thought  that  the 
poison  could  be  modified  by  injections  of  some 
alkaline  substance.  Likewise,  waters  likely  to 
cause  pellagra  could  be  corrected  and  de- 
prived of  their  injurious  substances  by  adding 
limestone. 

This  treatment  has  been  successfully  tried 
with  trisodium  citrate,  which  is  a  harmless 
alkaline  substance.  Results  were  in  each  and 
all  cases  excellent,  without  in  the  least  chang- 
ing conditions  of  life  surroundings,  or  diet — 
Translation  and  condensation  from  the  Nuova 
Antologia  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

That  pellagra  is  not  infectious  or  contagious 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  after  many  months  of 
experiment  in  attempts  to  infect  all  kinds  of 
animals.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  mon- 
keys on  a  farm  near  Savannah  have  resisted 
all  the  efforts  to  infect  them,  even  injections 
failing,  to  develop  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
disease.  As  a  result  of  the  investigation. 
Assistant  Surgeon-General  J.'  W.  Kerr  said, 
Apr  27,  that  it  had  been  definitely  demon- 
strated that  pellagra  is  not  a  germ  disease. 


Complete  success  of  the  dietary  treatment 
both  in  preventing  and  permanently  curing  pel- 
lagra was  described  in  reports  made  public 
Oct  21  from  federal  Public  Health  Service 
officials  who  had  spent  the  past  year  expert* 
menting  with  hundreds  of  patients  in  Georgia 
and  Mississippi. 

More  than  a  year  before  the  service  an* 
nounced  that  preliminary  tests  had  demonstrat- 
ed that  pellagra  was  caused  by  improper  diet, 
and  that  elimination  of  this  cause  would  cure 
the  disease.  Since  then  three  experiment  sta- 
tions had  been  established  two  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  the  other  at  the  Georgia  State  Sani- 
tarium, and  in  them  a  large  number  of  pellagra 
victims  completed  a  year*s  treatment.  All 
soon  were  rid  of  the  disease,  and  the  reports 
showed  that  in  only  one  case  at  the  end  of  the 
year  had  there  been  symptoms  of  recurrence. 

Governor  Brewer,  of  Mississippi,  on  Nov  i 
pardoned  eleven  convicts,  six  of  whom  were 
serving  life  sentences  for  murder,  because 
they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  sub- 
jects of  pellagra  experiments,  by  which  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  demon- 
strated that  the  disease  is  caused  by  an  un- 
balanced diet  and  can  be  cured  by  a  proper 
ration. 

Six  of  the  pardoned  men  had  pellagra  in  a 
pronounced  form,  and  two  others  had  shown 
symptoms. 
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Discovery  of  the  cause  of  and  the  cure  for 
pellagra  was  announced  formally  Nov  ii  by 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  announcement  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  a  report  by  Surgeon  Joseph  Gold- 
berger  on  a  year  of  experimentation  in  co- 
operation with  Southern  State  health  officials 
demonstrating  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
that  a  one-sided  diet,  lacking  in  proteids, 
would  cause  the  disease  and  that  a  well  bal- 
anced diet  would  cure  it. 

''The  spread  of  this  dreaded  maladjr,  which 
has  been  increasing  in  the  United  States  at 
a  terrific  rate  during  the  last  few  years,  mav 
now  be  checked  and  eventually  eradicated, 
said  the  service  statment  "It  is  estimated 
that  75,000  cases  of  the  disease  will  have  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  in  1915  and  of  this 
number  at  least  7500  will  have  died  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

"In  many  sections  only  tuberculosis  and 
pneumonia  exceed  it  as  a  cause  of  death." 

The  final  dietary  tests  were  made  by 
Surgeon  Goldberger  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
G.  A.  Wheeler  at  the  farm  of  the  Mississippi 
Penitentiary. 

PELLETAN,  Charles  Camillo 

Camille  Pclletan,  former  Minister  of  Marine 
in  France,  died  June  4.    He  was  bom  in  1846. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh  (Rep.)  was  in- 
augurated governor  for  4  years  on  Ja  19.  His 
inaugural  address  urged  the  passage  of  a  local 
option  law. 

The  House  May  4  passed  finally  sixteen  ap- 
propriations bills,  including  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  State  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Reformatory,  State  College  and  Spring 
City  Institution  bills,  carrying  more  than  $6,- 
000,000. 


The  free  and  continued  use  of  "sneezing 
powders"  and  malodorous  chemicals  and  the 
bombardment  of  members  with  pamphlets, 
books,  newspapers  and  "spitballs"  develo^d 
May  17,  18  as  the  latest  and  most  effective 
means  of  halting  the  passage  of  legislation 
of  unpopular  character  in  the  Pennsjrlvania 
House  of  Representatives.  The  officials  of 
the  chamber  were  unable  to  abate  such  per- 
formances and  much  important  leg^islation  as 
a  result  was  delayed. 
See  alio 

Cancer — Mortality  statistics 

Child  labor — Pennsylvania 

Foot  and  mouth  disease — Pennsylvania 

"Jitney  busses" — Pennsylvania 

Prohibition 

Woman  suffrage 

Workmen's  compensation 

^•PENNSYLVANIA''  (battleship) 

The  largest  and  possibly  the  most  formid- 
able battleship  in  the  world,  the  United  States 
super-dreadnought,  Pennsylvania,  (31400  tons^ 
was  launched  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  Mar  16. 
She  will  cost  $7,260,000,  and  was  built  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company.     She  is  600  feet  long  and  has  a 


beam  of  97  feet  Her  engines  of  31,500  horse- 
power will  develop  a  speed  of  21  knots.  The 
Pennsylvania's  armor  by  Krupp  is  prodigiously 
heavy;  from  eighteen  to  eight  inches  thick  on 
turrets  and  thirteen  inches  on  barbettes.  Her 
armament  consists  of  twelve  14-inch  (45  cal.) 
guns  in  four  turrents  on  the  centre  line  and 
twenty-two  5-inch  guns  for  torpedo  defense. 
She  has  four  21 -inch  torpedo  tubes  submerged 
broadside.  The  Pennsylvania  will  carry  65 
officers  and  a  crew  all  told  of  1160  men. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Not  a  single  passenger  out  of  the  188,411,- 
876  carried  in  1914  on  all  of  the  26,198  miles 
of  track  of  the  entire  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
system  was  killed  in  a  train  accident.  Penn- 
sylvania passenger  trains  traveled  67,389,381 
miles  in  1914.  More  than  3000  trains  were 
operated  every  day — more  than  a  million  trains 
in  the  year. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announced  (Ja 
20)  that  it  would  immediately  take  active  steps 
to  dispose  of  all  its  real  estate  holdings 
throughout  the  entire  system  not  actually  need- 
ed for  transportation  purposes  to  save  expense 
in  taxes  and  make  available  additional  funds 
for  improvements.  Surplus  property  owned 
by  the  railroad  in  New  York  City  alone  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  between  $11,000,000  and 
$15,000,000.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
new  station. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  com- 
pleted, Dec  ^i,  two  years  during  which  not 
one  of  the  361,572,114  passengers  carried  was 
killed  in  a  train  accident 

This  meant  the  safe  operation  in  all  condi- 
tions of  weather  of  more  than  2,400,000  pas- 
senger trains,  while  in  the  same  time  about 
the  same  number  of  freight  trains  were 
handled. 

The  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  completed  their 
third  successive  year  without  a  single  train 
accident  fatalitv. 

In  five  of  the  past  eight  years  more  than 
520,000,000  passengers  were  carried  by  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  without 
a  single  passenger  being  killed  in  a  train 
accident. 

See  also 
Accident   prevention  —  Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

— Finance 

Announcement  was  made  on  Ja  27  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  sold  to  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.  $49,000,000  of  its  consolidated  (now 
first)  mortgage  4^-per  cent,  gold  bonds,  due 
August  I,  i960.  The  bonds  are  authorized 
under  the  old  mortgage  of  1873,  which  permit- 
ted the  issue  of  a  total  of  $100,000,000  of 
bonds.    This  new  issue  dosed  the  mortgage. 

The  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
(Company  Feb  10  decided  to  request  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  for  authorization  to 
increase  the  indebtedness  of  the  company  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  on  March  9,  1915,  to 
the  extent  of  $40,000,000.  The  audiority  al- 
ready exists  under  the  action  of  the  stock- 
holders taken  in  March,  1909,  to  increase  the 
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indebtedness  $80,000,000  so  that  the  total  au- 
thorization, including  the  $40,000,000,  will  then 
be  $120,000,000.  The  $49,000,000  consolidated 
mortgage  4H  per  cent,  bonds  sold  recently  by 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  G).  were  a  part  of  this  issue 
and  authorization. 

^Prohibition 

It  was  announced  F  3  that  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  would  not  renew  its  liquor  licenses  at 
the  Broad-street  station  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  Pennsylvania  terminal  in  New  York.  The 
sale  of  liquor  on  trains  was  discontinued  in 
1912.  On  May  i,  I9i4)  the  road  gave  up  its 
liquor  license  for  the  Pittsburg  station. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SIEEL  CO. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
G>.  on  Oct  15,  acquired  control  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Co.'s  Steelton  plant  by  buying 
stock  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  G>. 
The  par  value  of  the  stock  was  $7,092,200. 

PENSIONS 
See 

Great  Britain — Pensions 
Mothers'  pensions 

PERS  MARQUETTE  RAILROAD 

A  group  of  trustees  representing  holders  of 
mortgages  against  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road, now  in  receivers'  hands,  filed  a  petition 
in  the  Federal  Court  in  Detroit,  Mar  22,  ask- 
ing that  the  road  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Judge  Arthur  J.  Tuttle,  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court,  Detroit,  May  24,  issued  an  order 
that  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  system  be 
sold  at  auction  on  Oct  i. 

Judge  Tuttle,  July  22,  ordered  the  sale  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad  between  that  date 
and  Nov.  15,  1915.  He  fixed  the  upset  price 
at  $14,000,000^  subject  to  the  underlying  bonds 
and  interest,  which  virtually  brings  tiie  price 
to  $42,000,000.  The  Pere  Marquette  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  receivers  since  Apr  12,  1912. 

PERETZ,  Isaac  Loeb 

Isaac  Loeb  Peretz,  the  Jewish  author,  died 
Apr  3,  aged  63. 

PERISCOPES 

The  working  parts  of  the  periscope,  says  Dr. 
Weichert  of  the  Goertz  optical  works  giving 
a  description  of  the  instrument  in  tiie  year 
book  of  the  Schiffshautechnischen  GeselUchaft, 
are  carried  in  a  heavy  steel  tube  fixed  to  the 
steering  tower  of  the  submarine  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
water  against  it  when  the  boat  is  moving. 
When  not  in  use,  the  instrument  can  be  low- 
ered into  the  hull.  The  head  of  the  periscope, 
which  projects  above  the  water  can  be  turned 
in  any  direction  by  a  handle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube.  The  image  is  received  by  a  prism 
in  the  head  of  the  periscope,  and  transmitted 
through  a  svstem  of  lenses  to  a  prism  at  the 
bottom  of  tne  tube,  by  which  it  is  reversed  so 
that  it  is  viewed  in  an  unright  position  bv  the 
observer  within  the  submarine  who  looks 
through  an  eyepiece  at  the  side  of  the  second 
prism.  The  magnif3ring  power  usually  found 
m  these  instruments  is  1.5.  In  very  clear  wea- 
ther, satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by 


throwing  the  image  on  a  ground  glass  screen, 
thus  relieving  the  strain  of  long  continued 
observation  using  but  a  single  eye.  Recently 
designed  periscopes  have  compass  and  tele- 
meter scale  (range  finding)  attachments. 


In  an  article  contributed  to  La  Nature 
(Paris,  June  26),  Ernest  Coustet  describes  no 
less  than  ten  types  of  periscopes,  and  presum- 
ably this  catalogue  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
possibilities.  The  simplest  form  is  a  vertical 
steel  tube  about  20  feet  long,  with  a  reflecting 
prism  at  the  top  and  the  lenses  of  a  telescope 
at  the  bottom.    Mr.  Coustet  says,  in  substance : 

'This  periscope  gives  very  clear  images,  but 
as  it  can  be  used  with  only  one  eye  at  a  time 
it  does  not  allow  of  distinguishing  the  different 
planes  of  vision  very  well,  and  tires  the  ob- 
server's eye  rather  quickly.  Binocular  peri- 
scopes have  been  attempted,  but  luminosity  is 
lost  by  gaining  the  advantage  of  stereoscopic 
vision. 

'The  so-called  combination  periscope  allows 
of  vision  with  both  eyes,  thougn  it  is  not  stere- 
oscopic A  real  image  is  thrown  on  a  ground- 
glass  screen,  much  like  that  of  a  photograph 
camera ;  it  may^  be  looked  at  with  the  two  eyes^ 
but  no  impression  of  depth  and  space  is  f^iven. 
The  screen  avoids  excessive  fatigue,  but  it  can 
be  used  only  in  bright  light.  The  size  of  the 
image  is  often  insufficient  to  bring  out  detail. 
To  obtain  greater  enlargement  without  dimin- 
ishing clearness  too  much,  magnifying  lenses 
are  sometimes  added. 

'The  preceding  periscopes  do  not  enable  a 
commander  to  take  a  rapid  survev  of  the  hori- 
zon; it  takes  five  to  ten  seconds  to  maJce  a 
complete  circle.  Again,  the  observer  must  him- 
self move  around  with  the  evepiece.  If  the 
Imzgt  is  to  remain  upright  without  moving  the 
eyepiece,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  compensatory 
prism  whose  movement  makes  up  for  that  of 
the  eyepiece. 

'This  is  the  principle  of  the  panoramic 
periscope  whose  tube  is  fixed  and  bears  at  its 
summit  a  glass  bulb  containing  a  reflecting 
prism  mounted  on  a  base  that  may  be  turned 
with  a  handle.  There  is  a  compensating  prism 
that  turns  at  half  the  speed  and  keeps  the 
image  straight. 

'To  observe  successively  all  points  of  the 
horizon,  it  suffices  to  turn  the  crank,  without 
its  being  necessary  for  either  observer  or  eye- 
piece to  change  place. 

"Nevertheless,  however  rapid  the  operation, 
it  does  not  enable  the  observer  to  see  the  whole 
horizon  at  once.  This  is  realized  in  the  peri- 
scope with  ring-shaped  eyepiece.  At  the  top 
of  the  tube  is  a  ring-shaped  lens  which  refracts 
toward  the  base  of  the  tube  rays  that  reach  it 
from  all  sides.  A  panoramic  image  is  thus 
obtained  that  includes  all  surrounding  objects, 
though  they  appear  smaller  and  more  distant 
than  with  the  naked  eye.  The  observer  also 
sees,  in  the  center  of  the  panoramic  image,  a 
portion  of  the  field  on  a  larger  scale." 

PERRY,  Enoch  Wood 

Enoch  Wood  Perry,  a  well  known  artist, 
formerly  United  States  consul  at  Venice,  died 
in  New  York  City,  Dec  u.  aged  84  years. 
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PERSHING,  Brig.  Gen.  John  Joseph 

Mrs.  Pershing,  wife  of  Brig.-Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  U.  S.  A.,  and  her  three  little  daugh- 
ters were  burned  to  death,  early  Aug  27,  at 
their  home  at  the  presidio,  San  Francisco. 
Warren,  her  five-year-old  boy,  was  rescued, 
unhurt,  by  soldiers.  The  dead  children  are 
Helen,  aged  8;  Anna,  6;  and  Margaret,  3. 

PERSIA 

Early  in  the  year  a  number  of  sporadic 
anti-Christian  outbreaks  in  Moslem  lands  oc- 
curred, the  worst  in  Persia,  where  Assyrian 
Christians  were  said  to  have  been  attacked 
and  massacred  by  Turkish  regular  troops, 
aided  by  Kurds.  A  cabled  account  of  the 
trouble  tells  of  the  heroic  services  of  Dr. 
Harry  P.  Packard,  the  American  doctor  of 
the  Urumiah  station,  who  risked  his  life  to 
prevent  a  massacre  at  Geogtopa,  where  3000 
Assyrians  made  their  last  stand.  After  a 
three  days'  fight,  when  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted.  Dr.  Packard  unfurled  an  American 
flag  and  advanced  between  the  lines.  His  act 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  all  the  Assyrians 
but  200,  who  had  been  burned  in  a  church. 
It  was  reported  that  fifteen  thousand  Assv- 
rian  Christians  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  mission  station, 
while  2000  were  at  the  French  mission. 

The  orthodox  bishop.  Mar  Eli,  and  four 
clergymen  were  said  to  have  been  hanged, 
and  60  refugees  were  reported  executed  at 
Urumiah.  At  Gulpashan  Uie  inhabitants  were 
barbarously  killed.  This  was  the  last  of  103 
Assyrian  villages  to  hold  out. 

The  situation  developed  after  the  Russian 
troops  that  had  given  peace  and  security  to 
Urumiah  were  withdrawn  for  service  else- 
where. This  gave  the  Kurds  opportunity  for 
plunder  and  revenge,  in  which  the  low  class 
of  Persian  Moslems  became  partners. 

The  Turkish  War  Office  told  Ambassador 
Morgenthau  that  "no  acts  of  violence  have 
been  committed  at  Urmia,"  and  the  Grand 
Vizier  stated  that  the  reported  atrocities  were 
"grossly  exaggerated,"  but  Turkish  regular 
troops  were  sent  thither  upon  the  demand  of 
the  American  ambassador  to  restore  order. 


Delayed  dispatches  from  Tifiis  May  21  told 
of  an  epidemic  of  typhus  which  was  raging  in 
the  town  of  Urumiah,  in  Azerbaijan  province, 
Persia,  and  the  district  surrounding  the  town. 
The  staff  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion at  Urumiah  were  combating  the  disease, 
which  had  practically  filled  the  town  with  sick, 
and  several  hundred  patients  were  housed  in 
the  mission  quarters.  A  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  staff,  including  Dr.  Harry 
P.  Packard  of  Denver,  Col.,  were  ill  with 
the  disease. 

See  also 
European  war — Persian  operations 

PERU. 

On  Ja  8,  ex-President  Guillermo  Billing- 
hurst,  who  was  exiled  from  Peru  in  1914,  hav- 
ing been  deposed  by  Col.  Oscar  Benavides,  and 
Dr.  Augusto  Durand,  the  Liberal  leader  who 
was  exiled  in  Nov,  1914,  were  both  ordered 


to  leave  Chili,  where  they  had  taken  refuge, 
within  8  days. 

The  Peruvian  Senate,  in  a  secret  session 
held  Ja  19,  decided  to  reduce  the  army  and 
to  suspend  the  amortization  of  public  debts 
during  the  European  war. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Ta  27  author- 
ized a  loan  of  3»500,ooo  sols  ($1,680,000).  Per* 
nando  Gazzani,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
resigned,  and  was  seriously  wounded  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  a  duel  with  Joan  Durand, 
brother  of  the  well-known  Augusto  Durand. 
The  quarrel  was  the  result  of  Peru's  recent 
request  for  the  expulsion  of  Augusto  Durand 
from  Chili  for  alleged  revolutionary  activity. 
The  President  issued  a  call  for  Congress  to 
conveme  in  special  session  to  consider  the  bud- 
get and  to  pass  on  the  proposed  foreign  loan 
approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Ja  27, 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate  being  necessary  be- 
fore the  loan  could  be  consummated 

The  Ministerial  crisis,  which  became  acute 
at  the  end  of  Jan,  when  the  introduction  into 
Confess  of  the  budget  brought  about  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  countr^r's  finances,  culminated 
Feb  14  in  the  resignation  of  thie  entire  Cabi- 
net 

The  new  Cabinet  was  sworn  in  Feb  20  by 
the  President.  Its  members  are:  Minister  of 
Marine  and  War,  Colonel  Abrill ;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Senor  Solon  Polo;  Government,  Sefior 
Victor  Benavides;  Justice,  Sefior  Placido  Ji- 
menez; Finance,  Senor,  Enrique  Oyanguren; 
Public  Works,  Senor  Francisco  Alayza  Noel. 

A  government  decree  published  Feb  20  pro- 
hibits guano  exploitation  by  Peruvian  corpora- 
tions. 


Senor  Don  Jos^  Pardo  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  Peru  May  18.  The  ticket  headed  by 
Senor  Pardo  led  by  a  great  majority.  The 
election  was  conducted  without  any  disturb- 
ances and  was  the  quietest  that  had  ever  been 
held  in  this  country.  Senor  Pardo  was  first 
elected  President  of  Peru  in  1904.  After  his 
first  terms  expired  he  was  named  as  Peruvian 
Minister  to  France.  He  remained  at  that  dip- 
lomatic post  for  five  years,  returning  to  Peru 
Nov,  1914. 

The  agent  of  a  prominent  Peruvian  poli- 
tician, who  had  been  engaged  in  luring  ser- 
geants and  corporals  of  the  Tacna  military  gar- 
rison to  cross  Peru's  frontier  and  head  a 
revolution  there,  was  arrested  June  20  and 
placed  under  court  martial  in  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Colonel  Oscar  Benavides,  Provisional  Presi- 
dent of  Peru,  resigned  at  a  meeting  of  Con- 
?ress,  Aug  16.  The  new  President,  Dr.  Jose 
ardo,  took  the  oath  of  office,  Aug  18,  for  his 
second  term.  A  public  holiday  was  declared. 
The  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  streets.  Labor 
organizations  and  other  societies  paraded  with 
Dr.  Pardo  to  the  palace.  A  new  Cabinet  was 
formed  as  follows: 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Enrique  de  la  Riva 
Aruero. 

Minister  of  Interior-— Dr.  Louis  Julio  Menendez. 
Minister  of  Finance — Aurelio  Garcia  Lastres. 
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Minister  of  Justice — Wenceslao  Valera. 
Minister  of  War — Col.  Benjamin  PueAta. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Dr.  Belisario  Sosa. 


Part  of  the  troops  recently  sent  to  quell  an 
uprising  in  the  province  of  Hararaz  mutinied 
and  killed  their  commander,  General  Fereccio, 
according  to  reports  received  Sept  26.  The 
movement  was  quickly  suppressed  by  loyal 
troops  and  the  ringleader  was  captured. 

By  a  vote  of  69  to  12  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, Oct  21,  sanctioned  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution which  would  guarantee  religious  free- 
dom. 

As  a  result  of  the  monster  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  women  of  Lima  asking  the 
President  to  veto  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  religious  liberty,  it  was  an- 
nounced Nov  5  that  the  President  had  de- 
cided not  to  sign  it,  but  he  would  not  veto 
it.  The  amendment  was  returned  to  Con- 
gress to  be  automatically  promulgated.  The 
Cabinet  voted  five  to  one  against  signing  it, 
Dr.  Valera,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  alone 
declaring  that  it  was  the  President's  duty 
to   sign   the   measure. 

Amid  riotous  scenes,  Congress  in  joint 
session  Nov  12  promulgated  the  constitutional 
amendment  granting  religious  liberty.  Father 
Diaz,  a  Deputy,  seized  the  document  from  the 
Speaker's  hands  and  tore  it  up,  amid  wild 
cheering  on  the  part  of  the  women  who 
filled  half  the  Congressional  Chamber.  Later 
Father  Diaz  was  escorted  through  the  streets 
in  triumph  by  women.  The  police  finally 
dispersed  the   crowds. 

The  Mineral  Export  Tax  bill  passed  the 
Peruvian  Senate  Nov  7.  It  taxed  petroleum 
25  cents  per  ton  flat  and  copper  $3.75  per 
ton  when  the  standard  grade  was  quoted  in 
London  between  $300  and  $325.  The  tax  on 
copper  was  to  be  increased  50  cents  with 
every  $5  advance  in  the  London  price.  The 
reasonable  rate  adopted  was  considered  a 
victory  for  the  Anglo-American  oil  and  cop- 
per  interests. 

See  also 

BiLLINGHURST,     GuiLLERMO 

'—Treaties 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru  of  July  14,  1914,  designed  to 
cover  all  questions  which  may  arise  between 
the  two  countries,  was  ratified  at  Lima,  Peru, 
Mar  5.  by  Foreign  Minister  Pola  and  the 
American  Minister  to  Peru,  Benton  McMillin. 
PETROGRAD 
— Population 

It  was  announced,  Dec  12,  that  a  census  of 
the  population  of  Petrograd  that  had  just  been 
taken  showed  a  total  of  2,300,000  inhabitants. 

PETROLEUM. 

United  States 
— Production 

Production  of  petroleum  in  1914  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  ag- 
gregate being  290.312,535  barrels.  Final  fig- 
ures as  made  public  at  Washington  July  19  by 
the  geological  survey  show  that  of  the  total 
output  265,762,535  barrels  were  either  market- 


ed or  used  in  field  development  and  24,550,000 
barrels  were  held  in  storage.  The  market  out- 
put showed  an  increase  of  17,316,305  barrels 
compared  with  1913,  but  a  loss  of  $23,006,173 
in  value.  California  retained  first  place  as 
an  oil  producer,  with  Oklahoma  a  close  second, 
Wyoming  and  West  Virginia,  respectively, 
showed  the  greatest  relative  increase  and  de- 
cline. 


A  bulletin  issued  Dec  31  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  on  the  petroleum 
production  in  1915  says  in  part: 

"Preliminary  estimates  of  the  total  yield  of 
petroleum  for  1915  indicate  a  slight  increase 
over  the  record  breaking  yield  in  1914. 

"According  to  John  D.  Northrup,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  market- 
ed production  of  petroleum  in  the  United 
States  in  1915  approximated  267,400,000  bar- 
rels and  the  total  yield  approximated  291,400,- 
000  barrels,  about  24,000,000  barrels  of  oil 
brought  to  the  surface  during  the  year  being 
placed  in  field  storage  by  the  producers. 

"The  marketed  petroleum  in  the  five  States 
was:  California,  89,000,000  barrels;  Okla- 
homa, 80,000,000;  Texas,  26,000,000;  Illinois, 
18,500,000,  and  Louisiana,  18,500,000. 

"The  stocks  of  crude  petroleum  held  by  pipe 
line  companies  at  the  end  of  1915  amounted 
to  approximately  195,000,000  barrels,  includ- 
ing the  oil  retained  in  storage  by  certain  oil 
companies  that  conducted  a  pipe  line  business 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  but  which  busi- 
ness was  taken  over  and  later  conducted  by 
separate  pipe  line  companies.  This  reserve 
is  approximately  50,000,000  barrels  greater 
than  at  the  end  of  1914." 
— Production  of  the  world — New  fields,  1914 

The  world-wide  search  for  petroleum  de- 
posits which  characterized  1913  continued  dur- 
ing 1914.  According  to  J.  D.  Northrup  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (SeeS'rtVwc^,  Febi2) ; 
In  Canada  the  productive  fields  of  Ontario 
and  New  Brunswick  continued  to  furnish  the 
declining  output  of  the  dominion;  new  pro- 
duction was  found  in  the  Belle  River  field,  On- 
tario. Good  gas  wells  continued  to  be  found 
in  the  Tilbury  district,  Ontario,  but  attempts 
to  retared  the  declining  oil  output  were  unsuc- 
cessful. A  promising  field  was  found  in 
Northern  Alberta  though  lack  of  transporta- 
tion hindered  development.  In  the  Flathead 
River  valley,  British  Columbia  and  at  Moose 
Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  good  oil  showings  were 
found.  In  Mexico  operations  were  very  act- 
ive, especially  at  Panuco  and  Topila  in  the 
north  until  the  exodus  of  workmen  in  April. 
Unstable  governmental  conditions  prevented 
more  than  a  nominal  activity  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  Examination  of  the  petroleum 
indications  in  Honduras  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Honduras  Oil  Co.,  financed  by 
Honduras  capital.  By  legislative  decree  the 
government  of  San  Salvador  granted  to  Al- 
fredo Leon  Schlesinger,  a  native  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  conduct- 
ing geologic  studies  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  San  Salvador  for  one  year  and  of  exploit- 
ing them  for  a  period  of  30  years,  subject  to 
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a  25  per  cent  royalty  and  to  the  reversion  of 
all  property  to  the  government  at  the  end  of 
the   concession   period.     Drilling   for   oil   in 
Cuba  continued  in  the  vicinity  of  Cardenas. 
The  testing  of  promising  structure  and  oil 
indications  in  Barbados  was  retarded  by  the 
failure   of  legislative   aid.     Developments  at 
Trinidad  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  pro- 
duction over  previous  years.  The  discovery  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  at  Tabura,  Colum- 
bia, near  the  important  Caribbean  seaport  of 
Barranquilla,  indicates  the  development  of  an 
important  field  in  close  proximity  to  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.    Investigations  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  mountains  near  Quito,  by  a  Dutch  syn- 
dicate,  suggest  the   possible   development  of 
Ecuadof^s  petroleum  resources  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.    Developments  in  the  proved  oil  fields 
of  Peru  were  without  notable  incident.     In- 
vestigations in  the  area  between  the  Incahuasi 
and  Aguaraygua  ranges,  Bolivia,  have  shown 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  area  of  prospec- 
tive oil  land  south  of  Sucre.     Several  com- 
panies were  organized  in  Santiago  to  test  cer- 
tain districts  in  Chile.  In  the  Comodoro  Riva- 
•davia  oil  district,  in  southern  Argentina,  12,355 
acres  of  land  has  been  reserved  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  350  hectares  (865  acres)  is  be- 
ing exploited  by  the  state.    Legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  exploitation  of  the  petroleum  de- 
posits in  Comodoro  Rivadavia  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Argentine  Congress.    On 
Apsheron  Peninsula,  Russia,  the  oil  fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baku  showed  a  steady  decline, 
development  being  retarded  by  a  strike  of  the 
old-field    workmen   which    lasted    from   June 
11  to  July  31 ;  however,  substantial  headway 
was  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
At  Grosny,  in  northeastern  Caucasus,  exten- 
sions of  productive  area  yielded  an  increase 
in    production.     At   Maikop   production    de- 
creased in  spite  of  significant  oil  strikes  in  the 
Khadijenskaia  district.    In  the  relatively  new 
XJral-Emba  or  Ural-Caspain  area  the  Dos  Sor 
field  attracted  the  greatest  attention,  but  min- 
or activity  was  evident  in  some  forty  other 
fields  scattered  over  an  area  of  300  square 
miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  Ural  River.    A  re- 
finery at  Bolshaia  Rakusha,  near  Guriey,  com- 
menced operations  in  January.     On  the  east 
side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  Ferghana  Val- 
ley, Turkestan,  developments  in  the  new  Sel- 
Rokh  field  resulted  early  in  the  year  in  a  pro- 
duction which  surpassed  that  of  the  old  Tchi- 
mion    district,    Turkestan.      Despite    notable 
western  and  southwestern  extensions  in  the 
Bana-Moreni  district  and  in  the  discovery  of 
deeper-lying   productive    strata    in   the   same 
area,  the  net  production  of  Roumania  regis- 
tered a  decline.    This  decline  was  not  in  any 
sense  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  productive 
fields,  but  to  the  European  War.    In  the  Gali- 
cian  fields  in  Austria-Hungary  active  develop- 
ment early  in  the  year  resulted  in  establishing 
a  southern  extension  of  the  Boryslaw   field 
which  clearly   indicates  the  ultimate  connec- 
tion of  that  field   with   the   development  at 
Mraznica.     In  Hungary  the  discovery  of  oil 
was  reported  in  the  village  of  Moryaor,  dis- 
trict  of    Szenice,    Nyitra   county.     In   Spain 


promising  surface  indications  near  Cadez  were 
examined  by  the  government.  In  Palestine 
prospecting  was  active  at  Makarim.  The  Eu- 
ropean War  caused  the  postponement  of  the 
plans  to  further  develop  the  fields  in  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valleys  near  Mosul  and  Bag- 
dad. Interest  in  Persian  developments  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  decision  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  acquire  a  majority  interest 
in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.  and  thereby  se- 
cure for  the  admiralty  undisputed  access  to 
oil  lands  adjacent  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Wild-, 
catting  in  Burma  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a 
promising  new  field  at  Indaw,  Kindat  Town- 
ship. Under  agreement  between  the  Chinese 
government  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
York  a  joint  investigation  of  the  resources  in 
and  near  Autin-fu,  Shensi,  Chengte  and  Chihli 
was  undertaken.  In  Japan  substantial  gushers 
were  reported  in  the  Akita  district  in  western 
Nippon.  In  the  northeastern  portion  of  New 
Guinea  (Papua)  petroleum  deposits  were  re- 
ported near  Eitape,  and  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  island  oil  indications  of  great 
promise  were  found  by  Australian  geologists 
on  the  western  flank  of  the  Albert  Mountains, 
between  the  River  Purari  on  the  north  and 
Yule  Island  on  ihe  south. 

Interest  in  New  Zealand  was  centered  in 
the  Taranaki  district.  New  Plymouth,  North 
Island,  where  late  in  the  year  four  wells  pro- 
ducing oil  simultaneously  were  believed  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oil  m  the  locality. 

The  activity  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Oilfields, 
Ltd.,  Egypt,  resulted  in  the  completion  of  a 
number  of  creditable  wells  during  the  year  in 
the  Gemsah  and  Hurgada  fields.  Promising 
oil  indications  were  found  in  British  Somal 
Hand  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

The  amount  of  petroleum  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  1914  reached  the  unpre- 
cedented figure  of  292,000,000  barrels,  as 
against  248,446,230  in  1913;  222,113,218  in  1912, 
according  to  John  D.  Northrup  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  in  a  report  made 
public  Jan  18.  This  indicates  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent,  over  1913. 

Deeper  drilling  in  the  mid-continent  and 
Gulf  regions,  the  development  of  new  prolific 
pools  in  Oklahoma,  northern  Texas  and  north- 
western Louisiana,  increased  area  in  Wyoming 
and  many  new  gushers  in  California  contribut- 
ed to  the  increase. 

The  following  table  gives  an  estimate  of  the 
production  in  1914  compared  with  the  actual 
production  in  1913: 

State.  1 91 4.  '9 'J' 

California   10^,000,000  97f788,sa5 

Oklahoma    98,000,000  63,579,384 

Illmois 21,000,000  23,893,890 

Texas     ao,ooo,ooo  1 5,009,478 

Louisiana 1 5,000,000  12,498,828 

West  Virginia  x  1,000,000  11,567,290 

Ohio   7>5oo,ooo  8,781 ,468 

Pennsylvania    7,000,000  7,963,28a 

Wyoming    4,600,000  2,406,52a 

Kansas     2,700,000  2,375,029 

Indiana    700,000  956,095 

New  York 800,000  902,21 1 

Kentucky     500,000  524,568  • 

Colorado    1 50,000  •188,799 

Other  States   50,000   10,843 

Total    292,000,000     248,446,250 
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Oklahoma  furnished  the  most  spectacular 
as  well  as  the  most  demoralizing  feature  oi 
the  vear.  In  ihdX  state  the  daily  output  of  the 
Gushing  field  rose  from  23,000  barrels  the 
first  week  in  January  to  more  than  225,000 
barrels  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  In 
Carter  county,  southern  Oklahoma,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Healdton  pool,  though  over- 
shadowed by  Gushing,  was  sentational. 

See  also 
Conservation 

California 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the 
Associated  Oil  Company,  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia,  were  made  defendants,  with  thirty-six 
other  con>orations  and  individuals  in  a  suit 
filed  at  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  Feb  17,  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  recover  lands 
in  Kern  county,  California,  valued- at  more 
than  $100,000,000. 


Ten  sections  of  California  oil  lands  near  the 
town  of  McKittrick,  Kern  County,  valued  at 
$15,000,000,  were  declared  to  have  been  frau- 
dulently patented  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  m  a  decision  by  Judge 
Robert  S.  Bean,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  of  Oregon,  filed  in  Los  Angeles,  Gal., 
June  II.  The  land  is  in  the  Elk  Hills  district 
of  Kern  County. 

Another  suit  involving  oil  lands  in  the  same 
area  and  valued  by  government  experts  at 
$320,000,000,  was  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Bledsoe 
having  denied  a  motion  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  dismiss  the  action  on  the  ground  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  had  supervened. 

—Occupational  diseases 

An  article  by  Dr.  Graf  in  Prometheus  (Ber- 
lin) of  Nov.  21,  1914,  gives  some  facts  regard- 
ing the  occupational  diseases  of  industries 
connected  with  petroleum  refining.  The  vapor 
of  benzol,  he  says,  is  seriously  poisonous  when 
inhaled,  the  toxic  action  being  marked  by  ver- 
tigo, trembling,  loss  of  consciousness,  cramps, 
etc.  The  writer  quotes  a  typical  case  of  such 
poisoning,  in  which  the  workman  was  ren- 
dered unconscious  in  five  minutes.  After  the 
light  oils  have  been  removed  from  coal-tar 
there  remains  a  residue  containing  the  phenols 
cresols,  pyridin  bases,  etc.  This  residuum, 
called  (in  Germany)  "fat  broth,"  is  dangerous 
for  the  eyes,  because  of  its  sharp,  corrosive 
constituents.  If  any  of  these  enter  the  eye 
they  cause  violent  irritation,  first  catarrh  of 
the  connective  tissue,  then  irritation  of  the 
cornea,  even  to  the  extent  of  suppuration. 
Sometimes  the  cornea  between  the  lids  looks 
as  if  tattooed.  If  a  spray  of  this  residuum 
strikes  the  face,  it  causes  wartlike  growths, 
which,  in  receding,  leave  small  ulcers.  The 
final  residuum,  which  consists  practically  of 
pitch  alone,  is  comparatively  harmless  to  eyes 
and  skin.  However,  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  coal-tar  pitch  may  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect.  This  phenomenon  is  related  to  the 
photographic  action  of  light  on  certain  dyes. 
Workers  in  an  industry  which  involved  the 
handling  of  coal-tar  pitch  complained,  after 


the  introduction  of  certain  additions  to  the 
mass  of  tar,  of  burning  and  itching  of  the 
skin.  The  itching  was  only  on  parts  acces- 
sible to  light,  and  in  many  cases  it  ceased  at 
night  or  in  the  shade. 

Of  103  patients,  88  had  the  itching  only 
when  light,  especially  sunlight,  fell  on  the 
parts  aSected.  Furthermore,  of  those  who 
suffered  from  the  itching  89  were  light-haired 
blonds,  and  only  14  were  dark-haired.  The 
affection  can  be  caused  not  only  by  direct 
handling  of  the  tar,  but  by  inhaling  its  vapor. 
The  treatment  recommended  is  anointing  with 
some  sort  of  grease  and  washing  with  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  medicinal  soap.  Washing 
with  pure  water  made  the  symptoms  worse  in 
some  cases.  Though  annoying,  the  affection 
is  not  considered  dangerous.  Much  more  seri- 
ous are  the  tumors  or  swellings  to  which  those 
who  handle  anilin  dyes  are  liable.  These 
occur  not  only  in  workmen  who  manufacture 
the  dyes,  but  in  the  cloth-dyers  who  use 
them.    Dr.  Graf  writes  in  conclusion : 

"According  to  Leuenberger,  various  aro- 
matic chemical  substances  are  capable  of  in- 
ducing tumors,  such  as  anilin,  toluidin,  naph- 
thylamin,  etc  .  .  .  Some  persons  appear  to 
be  especially  susceptible." 

— Rittman  process 

Two  discoveries  were  announced  Feb  28  by 
Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior  Department. 
They  are  chemical  processes  developed  after 
years  of  research  by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Rittman, 
chemical  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
One  is  expected  to  enable  oil  refiners  to  in- 
crease their  output  of  gasoline  by  200  per  cent, 
the  other  makes  possible  the  production  from 
crude  petroleum  of  toluol  and  benzol,  bases 
for  dyes  and  high  explosives,  for  which  in  the 
past  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  depended  almost  exclusively  upon 
Germany.  Dr.  Rittman  has  applied  for  pat- 
ents upon  his  processes  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  monopoly  in  their  use,  and  will 
dedicate  them  to  the  American  people. 

Dr.  Rittman  thus  describes  his  process :  "The 
oil  is  passed  in  the  form  of  vapor  into  a  tube 
which  is  under  a  pressure  varying  from  90  to 
500  pounds  a  square  inch  and  is  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  450  degrees  centigrade.  This 
'breaks'  the  kerosene  molecules  up  into^  small 
gasoline  molecules.  The  process  is  similar  to 
Uie  popping  of  corn  and  very  simple.  The  old 
way  was  to  distill  ofiF  the  gasoline  from  the 
liquid,  and  when  that  was  done  no  more  gaso- 
line could  be  obtained.  By  my  process  we 
break  up  the  residue— the  big  molecules  that 
were  not  used  heretofore  to  get  gasoline.  It 
virtually  begins  where  the  old  process  leaves 
off.  Double  the  amount  of  gosoline  is  ob- 
tained by  the  breaking  up  process.  The  resi- 
due solids,  which  sell  for  about  3  cents  a  gal- 
lon, are  converted  into  gasoline,  which  sells 
for  about  12  cents  a  gallon."  Dr.  Rittman 
explained  that  the  same  process  was  used 
largely  in  obtaining  toluol  and  benzoL 

Secretary  Lane  announced  Mar  12  that  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  had  entered 
into  a  co-operative  arrangement  with  the 
Aetna  Explosives  Company  of  New  York  for 
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the  development  on  a  commercial  scale  of  the 
process  discovered  by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Rittman, 
for  the  manufacture  of  benzol  and  toluol  from 
petroleum. 

Under  the  agreement  the  Aetna  company 
undertook  to  devote  the  sum  of  not  less  than 
$200,000  to  the  construction  of  apparatus  and 
machinery  necessary  to  make  exhaustive  tests 
of  the  commercial  feasibility  of  the  new  dis- 
covery. The  development  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  Pittsburg,  where  tiie  company  has 
acquired  a  small  refining  plant.  The  contract 
expressly  provides  that  all  devices,  improve- 
ment, processes  and  inventions  of  any  kind 
evolved  in  the  development  of  the  process  shall 
be  subject  to  patent  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  The  work  will 
be  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Dr.  Rittman,  who  will  have  exclusive  control 
and  direction  of  the  experimental  work. 

Details  concerning  Dr.  Rittman's  methods 
were  given  in  The  Scientific  American  of 
March  20.  These  methods  are  in  the  nature  of 
improvements  in  the  process  known  to  oil- 
refiners  as  "cracking,"  employed  commercially 
for  at  least  half  a  century.  This  process  is  the 
decomposition  of  hydrocarbons  by  high  tem- 
peratures, to  cause  a  greater  yield  of  low-boil" 
ing  substances,  such  as  gasoline,  than  that 
obtainable  by  simple  distillation.  In  Dr.  Ritt- 
man's  process,  the  intense  heat  is  not  applied 
until  the  petroleum  has  been  converted  into 
vapor.    Says  C.  H.  Qaudy: 

"By  treating  vapor  of  petroleum  instead  of 
the  liquid  itself,  Dr.  Rittman  is  able  to  go 
much  further  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  the  still.  In  the  still  pressures  of  100 
pounds  are  high,  and  an  undue  increase  of 
heat  after  that  pressure  is  reached  is  usually 
dangerous.  Gas,  however,  is  compressible  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  a  hundred  potmds 
without  danger  of  explosion  in  apparatus  of 
the  type  described,  and,  in  experiments,  Dr. 
Rittman  has  succeeded  in  working  with  a 
pressure  exceeding  500  pounds.  With  such 
pressures  as  this,  and  with  a  degree  of  heat 
perfectly  controllable  by  the  means  described, 
the  Rittman  process  not  only  delivers  gasoline 
to  the  amount  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent.,  but 
permits  him  to  obtain  benzol  and  toluol  at 
will.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  those  practical  chemists  who 
have  looked  into  the  matter  that  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  petroleum  treatment  has  been  made 
commercially  possible,  but,  as  Dr.  Rittman 
himself  points  out,  there  is  only  a  belief  to  go 
upon,  practical  applications  as  yet  not  having 
been  made." 


Secretarv  Lane  cancelled  a  contract,  Sept  11, 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
the  Aetna  Explosives  Company  of  New  York, 
under  which  the  company  had  agreed  to  ex- 
pend $200,000  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
cess discovered  by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Rittman  for 
the  manufacture  of  benzol  and  toluol  from 
petroleum. 

The  action  was  taken  by  Secretary  Lane  on 
receiving  information  from  A.  J. '  Moxham, 
president  of  the  Aetna  Explosives  Company, 


that  the  results  obtained  from  the  production 
under  the  Rittman  process  had  been  so  satis- 
factory that  his  company  would  start  their 
plant  on  a  commercially  operative  basis. 

"The  cancellation  of  the  contract,"  Secretary 
Lane  said,  "is  in  accordance  with  the  original 
understanding  with  the  Aetna  company  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  would  withdraw 
from  the  contract  as  soon  as  benzol  and  toluol 
were  produced  by  means  of  the  Rittman  pro- 
cess in  commercial  quantities.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  ready  to  issue  permits 
or  licenses  to  any  person  or  firm  that  can 
furnish  assurances  of  good  faith  and  that  is 
desirous  of  emplo}ring  the  process.  The  Aetna 
Explosives  Company  has  also  agreed  to .  de- 
velop the  Rittman  gasolene  process,  and  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  announcement  as 
to  the  success  of  this  other  process  in  large 
scale  operations  within  a  short  time." 

— Snelling  process 

A  process  for  making  gasoline  out  of  "syn- 
thetic crude  oil"  is  reported  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Walter  O.  Snelling,  a  research 
chemist  of  Pittsburgh,  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  explosive  experiments  for  the  United 
States  Government,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment he  made  at  the  Feb  16  session  of  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  En^neers,  in  New  York. 
Dr.  Snelling  resigned  his  Governmental  posi- 
tion to  conduct  his  experiments,  and  for  two 
vears  was  employed  and  financed  by  John  T. 
Millikin,  a  ricn  oil  man  of  St  Louis. 

The  Scientific  American  of  March  20  gives 
an  explanation  of  Dr.  Snelling's  application 
of  the  "cracking"  principle  whereby  he  con- 
verts natural  hydrocarbons  of  all  kinds,  sudi 
as  vaseline,  red  wax,  fuel  oil,  etc.,  into  "crude 
oil"  capable  of  yielding  gasoline.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  oil  or  wax  is  heated  in  a  tight 
vessel,  but  it  is  apparently  necessary  that  the 
ratio  of  the  volume  occupied  by  the  substance 
to  the  empty  space  above  it  should  not  vary 
above  or  below  certain  limits.  Not  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  vessel  nor  more  than  one- 
half  must  be  occupied  by  the  oil,  otherwise 
the  change  does  not  take  place.  The  reason 
for  this  remains  yet  undiscovered.  Dr.  Snell- 
ing says  of  his  discovery: 

When  the  conditions  within  the  vessel,  as  to 
amount  of  filling  and  temperature  applied,  are  as 
indicated  aboye,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  hydrocarbon  seem  to  rearrange  themselves  to 
form  crude  oil  and  natural  gas. 

In  this  rearrangement,  not  only  are  low  boiling- 
compounds  produced  from  those  of  higher  boiling- 
point,  but  even  the  reverse  action  takes  place.  .  .  • 
Apparently  the  entire  process  depends  upon  certain 
equilibrium  reactions,  in  whil^h  constituents  of  dif- 
ferent boiling-point  tend  to  be  present  in  a  certain 
verv  definite  ratio,  provided  the  space  relationship 
within  the  treating  ^vessel  is  of  the  proper  order. 
Solid  paraffin,  of  course,  contains  no  constituents 
that  are  liquid  or  gaseous  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  upon  treatment  by  this  process  even  this 
solid  paraffin  is  resolved  into  synthetic  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas.  ...  If,  instead  of  starting  with 
paraffin,  we  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  start  with 
kerosene,  which  is  entirely  free  from  heav/  ends, 
we  will  obtain  a  synthetic  crude  oil  which  is  much 
lighter  in  gravity  than  that  produced  from  paraffin, 
but  which  nevertheless  contains  high  boiling  consti- 
tuents whose  boiling-point  exceeds  oy  many  degrees 
the  boiling-point  of  the  heaviest  product  present  ia 
the   untreated   kerosene 
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It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  if  putting  any  hydro- 
carbon through  the  process  described  makes  it  into  a 
crude  oil,  it  ought  to  be  possible  lo  take  any  hydro- 
carbon, and  first  convert  it  into  crude  oil  by  the 
process  described,  then  remove  the  gasoline,  for 
example,  or  any  constituent,  from  tnis  crude  oil  by 
distillation,  and  then  to  subject  the  residue  to  a 
repetition  of  the  process.  I  have  done  this  many 
times,  and  have  converted  paraffin  and  other  petro- 
leum products  almost  wholly  into  gasoline  and 
natural  gas.  I  have  obtained  from  paraffin  about  70 
per  cent,  of  water-white  gasoline,  the  remaining  30 
per  cent.  rei>resenting  the  natural  gas  formed  by  the 
repeated  action  of  the  process,  and  some  free  carbon. 
From  fuel,  gas-oil,  vaseline,  and  similar  materials 
I  have  obtained  from  50  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  of 
water-white  gasoline,  ana  samples  of  this  gasoline, 
even  after  standing  for  a  year  or  two,  do  not  dis* 
color,  nor  acquire  an  offensive  or  "cracked"  odor. 
I  wish  particularly  to  note  that  this  gasoline,  even 
when  produced^  was  not  treated  in  any  way,  and 
has  never  come  in  contact  with  either  acid,  alkali, 
fullers'  earth,  bone-black,  or  other  related  materials. 
In  brief,  the  process  which  I  have  described  pro- 
duced from  practically  any  hydrocarbon  a  material 
which  resembles  natural  crude  oil,  and  which  gives 
a  gasoline  which  appears  equal  in  quality  and  ap- 
pearance to  gasoline  from  natural  crude.  Both  the 
crude  oil  produced  by  my  process  and  the  gasoline 
produced  from  its  distillation  possess  an  odor  which 
IS  somewhat  different  from  the  odor  of  natural 
crude  oil  and  ordinary  gasoline.  This  odor,  while 
peculiar  and  distinctive,  is  not  in  the  slightest 
like  the  odor  of  "cracked"  products,  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  slightly  milder  and  sweeter  odor  than  that 
of  ordinary  oil-products.  Upon  mixing  my  synthetic 
crude  oil,  or  the  gasoline  produced  from  it,  with  cer- 
tain muds  and  clays,  it  seems  to  be  altered,  and  the 
odor  chants  and  becomes  much  more  like  that 
due  to  ordinary  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Snelling  adds:  "These  experiments 
which  I  have  described  have  been  wholly  of  a 
laboratory  nature,  and  much  work  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  discovered  to  commercial 
work  on  a  large  scale." 

PHELPS,  Rear-Adm.  Thomas  StoweU 

Rear-Adm.  Thomas  StoweU  Phelps,  U.  S. 
N.,  retired,  died  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  Nov  3,  at 
the  age  of  66  years. 

PHILADELPHIA 
— Pieis 

On  June  15  Mayor  Blankenburg  signed  two 
ordinances  authorizing  the  Department  of 
Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  to  acquire  the 
necessary  property  at  the  foot  of  McKean 
street  for  the  first  of  the  10  municipal  Moya- 
mensing  piers  to  be  erected  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  city.  This  pier  will  be  the 
largest  yet  built  by  the  city  and  will  cost 
about  $1,500,000.  The  whole  group  of  10  piers, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  superior  to  any  muni- 
cipal-owned piers  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
car  storage  yards  and  other  facilities  neces- 
sarily appurtenant  to  the  piers  will  cost  almost 
$25,000,000. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 

Three  indictments  charging  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway  Company  with  breaches 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  in  the  trans- 
portation of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
were  returned  on  Jan  6  in  Philadelphia  by  a 
Federal  grand  jury.  Failure  to  file  tariffs  for 
freight  transported  by  barges  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  England  points,  extending  ship- 
pers* privileges  and  facilities  in  transportation 
not  specified  in  the  tariffs  filed,  and  the  failure 
to  collect  demurrage  on  shipments  from  the 


mines  to  Philadelphia,  are  amon^  the  charges 
upon  which  the  indictments  are  based.    There 
was  a  total  of  120  counts  in  the  three  indict- 
ments. 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

General  Noriel  the  insurgent  leader,  and  two 
accomplices,  who  were  found  guilty  of  having 
killed  a  political  enemy  at  a  cockfight  in  1902, 
were  hanged  at  Manila  on  Jan  27.  Noriel  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  natives  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cavite.  He  was  sentenced  to  die  on 
January  12,  but  secured  a  stay.  Influential 
Filipinos  exerted  every  effort  to  obtain  a  miti- 
gation of  the  sentence. 

The  insurrectos  arrested  on  Christmas  eve 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  brigandage  at  Manila 
Jan  30.  The  charge  was  changed  to  conspiracy 
against  the  constituted  authorities,  and  again 
they  pleaded  not  guilty.  Denying  criminality, 
they  asserted  that  the  attempt  to  liberate  their 
country  was  inspired  by  love  of  fatherland. 

Rufino  Vicente,  one  of  the  leaders  accused 
of  instigating  the  Filipino  raid  on  the  gov- 
ernmental offices  at  Navetas  on  Christmas  eve, 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  sedition  at 
Manila  on  Feb  6.  Other  Filipinos  held  on  the 
same  charge  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Eight  other  men  who  were  arrested  were 
arraigned  Feb  15  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 

A  constabulary  detective  arrested  Ricarte,  a 
Filipino  exile,  at  Shanghai,  Apr  3.  He  had 
carried  on  a  propaganda  of  revolt  for  some 
time,  and  was  charged  with  instigating  the 
recent  political  trouble  about  Manila. 

Twelve  of  the  participants  in  the  uprising 
on  Christmas  Eve  were  sentenced  May  22. 
Three  of  the  men  were  sentenced  to  six  years 
in  prison  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000;  six  to 
five-year  terms  and  $5,000  fines;  the  remain- 
ing  three  to  four-year  terms  and  $4000  fines. 

The  action  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  in 
increasing  internal  revenue  taxes  on  account 
of  the  war  was  legalized  by  Congress  Mar  2, 
but  a  provision  empowering  the  legislature  to 
enact  further  emergency  revenue  legislation 
was  defeated. 

See  also 
Children's  laws — Philippine  islands 

— Commerce 

The  effects  of  the  European  War  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been 
felt  chiefly  in  the  copra  export  trade.  As  this 
crop  is  perishable,  and  Germany  has  been 
the  heaviest  buyer,  the  loss  was  great.  France 
also  has  been  a  large  purchaser,  and  that 
market  was  seriously  affected.  Prices  fell 
from  4^  cents  to  i^  cents  a  pound.  Some 
cargoes  were  sold  in  Spain,  and  1000  tons 
were  sold  in  California.  The  markets  for 
manila  hemp  were  almost  wholly  suspended. 
The  usual  supplies  of  cattle  and  refrigerated 
meats  from  Australia  were  cut  off  by  the  war 
embargo  on  foodstuffs,  but  a  meat  supply  has 
been  secured  through  action  of  the  French 
authorities  who  permit  shipments,  from  Indo- 
China.  The  coal  supply  from  Japan  was 
severely  restricted  by  the  requirement  of  heavy 
bonds  insuring  that  no  delivery  to  German 
ships  would  be  made.     (Jan.) 
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— ^Jones  Philippine  Independence  bill 

On  Jan  2,  Ex-President  Taft,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor General  of  the  Philippines,  appeared  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  which  was 
taking  testimony  on  the  pending  Jones  bill 
providing  for  the  ultimate  independence  of  the 
islands.  He  declared  that  the  natives  would 
not  be  prepared  to  govern  themselves  for  30 
years,  and  that  the  granting  of  immediate  self- 
government  would  result  in  a  second  Mexico. 
On  the  5th  Martin  Egan  and  G:  H.  Fairchild, 
Americans  with  investments  in  the  Philippines, 
opposed  the  setting  of  a  date  on  which  inde- 
pendence would  be  granted.  Manuel  Quezon, 
Resident  Commissioner  for  the  Islands,  ardent- 
ly supported  the  preamble  which  declared  the 
United  States  would  relinquish  the  Islands  when 
a  stable  government  should  be  established  (Jan 
7).  On  the  following  day  the  preamble  was  de- 
clared by  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philippine  Commission,  to  be  mis- 
leading and  mischievous.  W.  Morgan  Shuster, 
also  a  former  member  of  the  Commission, 
spoke  on  Jan  8  favoring  the  bill.  Sec.  of  War 
Garrison  who  was  called  (Jan  11)  favored 
bill.  The  committee  began  the  revision  of  the 
bill  Jan  16,  providing  for  the  protection  of 
pagan  tribes  on  the  i8th,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  auditor  to  scrutinize  public  ac- 
counts on  the  19th. 

With  a  recommendation  for  immediate  pass- 
age, the  revised  bill  for  a  greater  measure  of 
self-government  and  ultimate  independence  for 
the  Philippines  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
on  Feb  2. 

Efforts  to  obtain  passage  of  the  administra- 
tion Philippine  bill  failed  in  the  Senate  Mar  3. 
Senator  Shafroth,  of  Colorado,  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  measure,  which  already  had 
passed  the  House.  Senator  Poindexter,  of 
Washington,  objected,  saying  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  bill  be  passed  at  this 
session.  As  the  Senate  was  working  under  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  the  objection 
prevented  action. 

PHILLIPS,  Prof.  Andrew  Wheeler. 

Prof.  Andrew  Wheeler  Phillips,  the  author 
and  editor  and  a  member  of  the  Yale  faculty, 
known  to  every  student  of  mathematics  in  the 
college  since  1877,  died  in  New  Haven,  Ct, 
Jan  20,  from  heart  disease.  Prof.  Phillips  was 
born  in  1844. 

PHILLIPS,  Stephen 

Stephen  Phillips,  dramatist  and  poet,  died  in 
Deal,  Eng.,  Dec  9,  at  the  age  of  47  years. 

PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY 

A  gift  of  $100,000  by  William  Thompson  of 
New  York,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  erection 
of  a  gymnasium  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
was  announced  Oct  9  at  Founders*  Day  exer- 
cises, at  which  the  new  academy  building  was 
dedicated. 

PHONOGRAPH. 

The  Aeolian  Company  announced  on  Jan  3 
that  it  had  entered  the  field  of  phonograph 
manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  by  placing  on  the 
market  at  a  popular  price  an  instrument  em- 


bodying several  novel  features  and  improve- 
ments. Distinctive  features  of  the  Aeolian 
phonograph,  which  is  termed  a  vocalion,  are 
a  sounding  board  held  under  tension  similar 
to  that  of  a  piano's  strings,  a  horn  of  peculiar 
construction  and  a  sound-box  unlike  any  hither- 
to used.  But  the  chief  feature  is  a  contrivance 
known  as  the  graduola,  which  enables  the  own- 
er to  regulate  the  tone  and  power  in  the  play- 
ing of  a  record.  The  graduola  is  the  invention 
of  F.  J.  Empson,  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

PHONOMETER 

A  device  invented  by  Dr.  A,  G.  Webster 
for  showing  the  direction  of  signals,  was 
demonstrated  Nov  17  at  the  final  autumn 
session  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
held  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City.  The  ohonometer 
translates  the  intensity  of  sound  into  terms 
of  light,  so  that,  as  the  inventor  expressed  it, 
the  deaf  may  see  what  they  cannot  hear. 

Professor  Webster  showed  a  resonator  or 
"phone**  which  took  up  the  vibrations  of  a 
tuning  fork  and  emitted  a  sound  of  standard 
pitch.  This  instrument  took  the  place  of 
a  regular  fog  signal.  The  receiving  instru- 
ment, or  phonometer,  looked  like  a  small 
round  box  on  a  tripod.  From  each  end  of 
the  box  projected  a  conical  horn  resembling 
a  megaphone.  The  small  ends  of  the  horns 
were  turned  toward  each  other. 

The  device  is  placed  so  that  the  horns  are 
at  right  angles  with  the  course  of  the  vessel 
on  which  it  is  installed.  The  vibration  caused 
by  the  signal  is  concentrated  by  the  horns  and 
communicated  to  a  metal  diaphragm,  which 
is  held  in  place  by  small  steel  wires.  The 
pulsation  goes  to  a  tiny  electric  light,  and 
the  effect  upon  it  is  registered  by  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  mirror  on  a  scale  which  can  be 
read  through  a  glass  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment. The  scale  shows  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  as  the  image  of  the  light  widens  or 
contracts.  The  horns  swing  easily  upon  a 
pivot  and  when  they  have  been  so  adjusted 
by  the  operator  that  they  show  the  greatest 
intensity,  a  tube  of  the  instrument  is  point- 
ing in  the  direction  from  which  the  signal  is 
being  sounded. 

Dr.  Webster  declared  that  the  direction 
can  be  determined  within  a  very  few  degrees. 
Experts  who  witnessed  the  demonstration  said 
that  if  the  device  could  show  within  five  or 
ten  degrees  it  would  be  of  incalculable  value. 

PHONOSCOPE 

See 
Deafness 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

The  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  the 
United  States  in  1914,  as  shown  by  the  quan- 
tity marketed  by  States,  was  2,734,043  long 
tons,  valued  at  $9,608,401.  The  production  of 
the  preceding  year  amounted  to  3,111,221  long 
tons,  valued  at  $11,796,231,  so  that  there  was  a 
decrease  in  191 4  of  377,178  long  tons,  or  12 
per  cent,  in  quantity  and  of  $2,188,190,  or  19 
per  cent  in  value.  W.  C.  Phelan  is  authority 
for  the  statement  made  public  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  Apr  28. 
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The  output  came,  as  usual,  principally  from 
Florida,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolma,  in 
the  order  named.  In  the  western  field  the  pro- 
ducing States  were  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Flor- 
ida continues  to  be  the  leading  producer,  fol- 
lowed distantly  by  Tennessee,  which  in  turn 
is  followed  distantly  by  South  Carolina.  The 
marketed  output  of  the  Western  States  is  still 
small,  amounting  to  about  one-fifth  of  i  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country. 

The  total  quantity  of  phosphate  rock— hard 
rock,  land  pebble,  and  nver  pebble — ^marketed 
in  Florida  in  1914,  was  2,138391  long  tons, 
valued  at  $7,354,744.  Compared  with  1^)13  this 
was  a  decrease  of  406,385  tons  in  quantity  and  ' 
of  $2,208,340  in  value. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  phos- 
phate mining  companies  of  Florida  either  cur- 
tailed production  very  materially  or  suspended 
mining  completely.  Of  51  plants  operating  in 
Florida  during  1914,  only  19  were  in  operation 
at  the  close  of  1914. 

Shipments  of  phosphate  rock  to  Germany, 
which  hitherto  has  been  a  large  consumer, 
have  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  those  to  the 
other  European  countries  have  been  seriously 
interrupted. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
— Color 

A  perfected  process  of  photography  by  which 
the  colors  of  nature  are  reproduced  witii  abso- 
lute accuracy  was  said  to  have  been  demon- 
strated at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  when  a  color 
portrait  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  of  Philadelphia, 
a  noted  surgeon,  was  taken  by  Dr.  Nathan  T. 
Beers  of  97  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Photography  at  the 
Brooklyn  Hospital. 

This  process,  called  kodachrome,  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  worked  out  by  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Mees,  formerly  of  the  Wratten  &  Wain- 
wright  Plate  Company  of  London.  The  pat- 
ents are  held  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
The  published  details  of  the  process  are  vague. 

See  also 

Planets — Photography  of 

PH0T0-KALEID06RAPH 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Scientific  Amer^ 
icon.  Dr.  C  Pulfrich,  of  Jena,  Germanv,  has 
perfected  an  apparatus  that  facilitates  the  de- 
signing of  artistic  patterns.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  kaleidoscope  and  photographic  camera. 
Whereas  in  Brewster's  classical  kaleidoscope 
images  are  generated  by  reflection  on  plane 
mirrors,  Pulfrich  uses  the  sides  of  a  straight 
massive  glass  rod  which  is  silvered  through- 
out its  length.  Its  two  ends  are  ground  plane 
and  polished  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  rod.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  metal 
tube,  allowing  only  the  ends  to  project  The 
tube  is  situated  vertically  above  a  horizontal 
photographic  plate,  the  objective  being 
screwed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  The 
fundamental  pattern  from  which  the  design 
is  to  be  made  is  applied  to  the  upper  free  end 
of  the  glass  rod,  photographs  on  glass  being 
used  exclusivelv  for  this  purpose.  The  rod 
chooses  from  the  photograph  on  glass  a  sec- 
tion of  the  size  and  shape  of  its  cross-section. 


and  by  reflection  produces  the  most  varied 
juxtapositions  of  this  section  so  as  to  form 
an  endless  variety  of  patterns. 

PHYFE,  William  Henry  Pinkney 

William  Henry  Pinkney  Phyfe,  the  authority 
on  orthology  and  pronunciation,  died  Mar  7, 
aged  58. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

See 

Nerves 

PINE,  Charles  H. 
See 
Yale  University 

PINEAPPLES 

According  to  statements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Feb  I,  Hawaii  produced  one  thou- 
sand times  as  much  canned  pineapples  in  1914 
as  it  did  in  1901;  in  round  numbers,  2,000,000 
cases  in  1914,  compared  with  2000  cases  in  1901. 

PITOU,  Augustus 

Augustus  Pitou,  retired  theatrical  manager 
and  playwright,  died  at  Hobe  Sound,  Fla^ 
Dec  4.    He  was  bom  in  1843. 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 

See 
Singer^  William  H.,  Research  Labora- 
tory 

— Chemical  plants 

Announcement  was  made  June  10  of  the 
early  completion  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  of 
three  chemical  plants  to  manufacture  a  wide 
range  of  chemical  products  heretofore  import- 
ed from  European  countries  now  at  war.  One 
plant  will  produce  twenty-five  tons  of  S3rn- 
thtic  alcohol  daily,  another  sixteen  tons  of  nit- 
ric acidj  and  the  third  will  be  confined  to  the 
production  of  the  more  refined  chemical  pro- 
ducts of  benzol.  The  initial  manufacturing 
units  represent  an  investment  of  some  $2,000,- 
000,  which  it  is  stated  will  later  be  increased 
to  $12,000,000.  The  plants  are  located  at 
Carnegie,  Oakdale,  and  Noblestown,  all  Pitts- 
burgh suburbs. 

PITTSBURGH  BANK  FOR  SAVINGS 

See 
Banks  and  banking — Bankruptcy 

PLANETS 

— "ga-Ambrosi" 

On  Oct  6  Prof.  Sola,  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory at  Barcelona  University,  announced  that 
he  discovered  on  Sept  15  a  new  planet  in  the 
Pisces  constellation.  The  planet  is  distin- 
guished by  a  somewhat  rapid  retrograde  move- 
ment Prof.  Harold  Jacoby  of  the  Dept.  of 
Astronomy  in  Columbia  University  said  that 
the  new  planet  was  in  all  probabuiw  one  of 
the  asteroids  or  minor  planets  of  wnidi  sev- 
eral hundreds  are  known — ^some  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  in  diameter. 

Professor  Digoudan,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Academ^f  of  Sciences,  O^  19,  announced 
that  calculations  made  by  Fabry  and  Blondel 
at  Marseilles  showed  that  the  new  planet  was 
really  "93-Ambrosi,"  which  had  been  lost  sight 
of  thirty-six  years. 
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— Photography  of 

It  was  announced  .Nov  28  that  by  using 
the  60  inch  telescope  at  Mount  Wilson  ob- 
servatory, at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  Dr.  Robert  Wood,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, obtained  remarkable  results  in  photo- 
graphing the  moon,  Saturn  and  Jupiter  by 
yellow  light  and  ultra  violet  and  infra  red 
rays.  The  planets  showed  remarkable  dif- 
ferences when  photographed  by  the  different 
lights.  On  Saturn  a  broad  dark  belt  about  the 
equator  was  plainly  visible  on  the  proofs  of 
the  ultra  violet  photographs,  but  totally  lack- 
ing en  the  others.  The  polar  caps  and  the 
rings  of  the  planet  also  showed  differences. 
Jupiter  showed  even  more  marked  differences 
than  Saturn^  the  markings  being  very  much 
more  complicated  and  intricate  in  one  than 
the  other. 

PLANTS 

See 
Nursery  stock — European  war  effects 

— Forcing 

It  appears  that  acetylene  gas  is  being  utilized 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  sun  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  says  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Plants  subjected  to  tne  light  of  this  gas  are 
reported  to  attain  twice  the  size  of  those  left 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  only,  and  vegetables  are 
said  to  have  attained  dimensions  double  those 
unassisted  in  the  manner  of  illumination. 

The  experiments  wer^  conducted  during  a 
period  of  three  months  and  in  a  hothouse. 
This  house  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
means  of  a  curtain,  the  curtain  being  hun^  in 
such  a  way  that  each  half  of  the  house  received 
the  same  illumination  from  the  sun.  The  beds 
on  each  side  were  exactly  alike,  not  only  in 
size  but  in  location  and  contents. 

Inside  the  curtain  an  equipment  consisting 
of  thirty-five  candlepower  acetylene  lamps  was 
erected  on  one  side  of  the  curtain.  Ordinary 
tin  reflectors  over  each  light  threw  their  rays 
downward  upon  the  soil.  The  lights  were  op- 
erated whenever  it  was  dark,  the  length  of 
time  varying  from  nine  to  fourteen  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  period  of  daylight 

The  plants  on  the  acetylene  side  were  found, 
in  many  instances,  to  mature  with  twice  the 
rapidity  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  par- 
tition. Radishes,  onions  and  several  other 
species  that  develop  their  edible  portions  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  were  found  to  have 
pursued  their  uSual  course,  except  that  they 
grew  twice  as  fast  as  those  not  placed  under 
the  influence  of  the  actylene  light, 

PLATTSBURG  CAMP 
See 
Roosextlt,  Theodore 

PLAUT,  Albert 

Alber*  Plaut,  a  prominent  New  York  drug 
manufacturer,  died  June  18,  aged  58. 

PLOTZ,  Harry,  M.D. 

Dr.  Plotz,  whose  discoveries  may  mitigate 
the  menace  of  typhus,  was  bom  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  in  1890.  He  attended  the  schools  in 
Newark,  and  for  a  time  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Boys'  High  School  in  Brooklyn.     Later  he 


entered  Columbia  University  and  took  a  com- 
bination course  which  gave  him  his  academic 
degree  from  Columbia  College  and  his  med- 
ical degree  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  He  was  graduated  in  1913,  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  Upon  his  graduation  he 
took  a  competitive  examination  for  patholog- 
ical interne  at  Motmt  Sinai  Hospital,  and  was 
first  among  200  contestants. 
See  also 
Serbia 

POl?,  John  Prentis,  jr.  ["Johnny  Poe"] 

John  Prentiss  Poe,  Jr.,  soldier,  adventurer, 
and  once  famous  as  a  football  player  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  was  popularly  known  as  "John- 
ny" Poe^  was  killed  on  Sept  25,  while  fighting 
as  a  private  in  the  British  Army  in  France. 
His  death  was  announced  Oct  29. 

He  was  a  son  of  John  P.  Poe,  ex-Attorney 
General  of  Maryland,  and  belonged  to  the 
family  of  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  poet, 
was  a  member. 

POILPOT,  Theophile  Frangols  Henri 

Theophile  Poilpot,  the  noted  military  painter 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  died  in 
Paris  Feb  6.    He  was  in  his  67th  year. 

POISON  SHELLS 
See 

European  war — ^United  States,  Rela- 
tions WITH — Poison  shell  advertise- 
ment 

POLAND 

A  Russian  law  promulgated  Apr  7  gave  local 
municipal  self-government  to  all  towns  in  Po- 
land, a  substantial  earnest  of  the  promised 
emancipation. 

The  language  question  was  settled  on  com- 
mon-sense lines.  Correspondence  with  state 
departments,  as  also  with  public  bodies  or 
private  persons  outside  Poland,  must  be  in 
the  common  language  of  the  State,  namely, 
Russian.  Replies  to  letters  addressed  to  Pol- 
ish municipal  departments  in  Russia  must  be 
in  Russian.  Mtmicipal  placards  and  similar 
notifications  must  be  in  both  languages  in 
parallel  columns.  Debate  in  either  language 
may  be  at  the  speaker's  discretion,  but  the 
President  is  obliged  to  explain  the  substance 
of  a  speech  if  any  member  present  announces 
his  inability  to  follow  it.  Minutes  of  meet- 
ings and  other  official  proceedings  must  be 
recorded  in  both  languages.  It  is  provided 
that  any  cases  of  disputed  intepretation  where 
both  languages  have  been  used  shall  be  decid- 
ed according  to  the  State  language,  namely, 
Russian. 

The  municipal  autonomy  granted  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  enjoyed  by  Russian  towns.  Par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  Jewish 
population  of  Poland,  which  is  larger  than  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  some 
degree  of  representation. 


The  Rockefeller  Foundation  received  word 
May  21  from  its  War  Relief  Commissioners 
that  they  had  made  a  careful  review  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Poland  east  of  the  fighting  line,  in- 
cluding Galicia,  and  that  they  had  personally 
inspected  the  Warsaw  district.    The  number 
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of  refugees  there  was  very  large  and  their 
need  great,  but  was  being  met  by  the  Central 
Citizens'  Committee,  which  had  been  well  or- 
ganized for  worlc  and  was  in  close  touch 
through  various  local  committees  with  Galicia. 
Expenditures  for  relief  amounted  to  about 
1,000,000  rubles,  or  approximately  $500,000  a 
month.  The  commissions  s  stated  that,  while 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  this  territory  with 
supplies  from  America,  money  was  much 
needed  to  carry  the  work  along.  They  conse- 
quently recommended  that  Polish  Relief  Com- 
mittees in  America  forward  their  funds  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  Warsaw  as  the  best 
method  of  helping  that  part  of  Poland. 

For  the  care  of  Jewish  refugees  in  the  same 
region,  the  chief  burden  was  being  borne  by 
a  committee  of  representative  Jews  of  War- 
saw. This  committee,  of  which  Stanislaw 
Nathanson  was  chairman,  had  official  recog- 
nition and  was  taking  care  of  80,000  refugees 
at  the  time  of  the  writing.  These  were  chiefly . 
refugees  from  smaller  communities  who  had 
fled  to  Warsaw.  The  committee  handled  the 
problems  of  shelter,  food,  and  employment 
with  efficiency,  drawing  its  funds  from  the 
Central  Jewish  Committee  in  Petrograd,  which 
acted  as  the  source  of  supply  for  the  local 
relief  committees  of  other  centers.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Jewish  Committee  in  Petrograd  is 
Baron  Alexandre  de  Ginsburg.  The  Rocke- 
feller Commission  recommended  that  all  in 
America  wishing  to  relieve  destitution  among 
the  Jews  send  their  money  to  Baron  de  Gins- 
burg^s  committee. 

The  Russian  Council  of  Ministers  June  25 
decided  to  appoint  a  commission  composed  of 
six  Russians  and  six  Poles,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Premier  Goremykin,  to  deal  witfi  the 
preliminaries  necessary  to  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  autonomy  for  Poland  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Russian  army,  on  August  14, 
1914. 
— Postage  stamps 

The  Germans  have  issued  stamps  for  Rus- 
sian Poland  similar  in  character  to  those  issued 
for  Belgium.  They  are  the  ordinary  German 
stamps  overprinted  in  two  lines  of  Gothic 
characters:  Russich  Polen.  There  is  no  sur- 
charge altering  the  face  value,  which  remains 
in  pfennigs.  The  stamps  are  said  to  be  in  use 
at  nine  German  post  offices  established  at  Ben- 
dzin,  Czentochau,  Kalisch,  Kolo,  Konin,  Lodz, 
Tabianice,  Sierdz  and  Wloclawek  for  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  German  Government  and 
its  staff,  but  not  yet  for  the  use  of  the  public 
in  general. 

POLAR  EXPLORATION 

See 
Arctic  exploration 

POLICE 

On  warrants  issued  from  grand  jury  indict- 
ments at  Muncie,  Ind'.,  Mayor  Rollin  X. 
Bunch,  Chief  of  Police  M.  A.  Mcllvaine,  and 
Police  Commissioner  Herbert  S.  Maddy  were 
arrested  Apr  5  charged  with  having  conspired 
to  extort  and  demand  "protection  money"  from 
gamblers,  resort  keepers  and  blind  tiger  opera- 


tors. Police  Commissioner  Xene  Y.  Smith, 
John  S.  Coffman,  and  Sec.  of  Police  J.  Wilbur 
Sims  were  charged  in  the  same  indictment 
with  conspiracy. 

POLICEWOMEN 

United  States 
The  62  policewomen  of  the  United  States 
(December  i,  191 4)  are  distributed  as  follows : 
In  Chicago,  20;  Los  Angeles,  5;  Seattle,  5; 
Baltimore,  5;  Pittsburgh,  4;  San  Francisco,  3; 
St.  Paul,  3 ;  Minneapolis,  2 ;  Denver,  i ;  Colo- 
rado Springs,  i ;  Salem,  Mass.,  i ;  Aurora,  111., 
I ;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  i ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  i ; 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  i ;  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  i ;  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  I ;  Sioux  City,  la.,  i ;  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  I ;  Omaha,  i ;  Superior,  Wis.,  i ;  Topeka, 
Kan.,  i;  Bellingham,  Wash.,  i.  In  Canada, 
Toronto  has  2,  and  Ottawa,  i. 

New  Jersey 
Gov.  Fielder  of  New  Jersey,  Mar  2,  signed 
the  bill  to  allow  the  appointment  of  women  as 
police  officers. 

New  York  City 
The  Senate  Apr  20  passed  the  Jones  bill  pro- 
viding  for   women  patrolmen   in   New  York 
City  by  a  vote  of  28  to  17. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES 

See 
Non-Partisan  law 

POLK,  Frank  L. 
See 
United  States — Dept.  of  State 

POLYVALENT 

Polyvalent,  an  anti-toxin  discovered  by 
Professors  La  Chaincheand  and  Vallee,  is 
said  to  be  proving  so  effective  in  war  hospital 
experiments  in  France  that  it  is  likely  to  sup- 
plant other  antiseptics  in  preventing  infec- 
tion of  wounds.  Antiseptics  weaken  and  be- 
numb tissues,  thus  delaying  cicrization  of 
the  wound,  whereas  the  new  serum — called 
"polyvalent,"  because  it  is  effective  against 
all  malignant  germs — is  said  to  actually  stim- 
ulate the  tissue  surrounding  the  wound  and 
promote  rapid  healing. 

The  discoverers,  who  are  in  chatge  of  tiiC 
Alfort  National  Veterinary  .Sdhool,  had 
twenty-five  horses  under  treatment  in  March, 
from  which  to  get  40,000  five-cubic-centi- 
meter doses  monthly.  Extensive  experi- 
ments showed  decreases  in  pain  and  fever  in 
a  few  hours  after  the  injection,  accompanied 
by  a  rapid  cessation  of  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration. Where  the  injection  was  made  be- 
fore the  infection  developed  the  wound  healed 
without  complication. 

What  are  described  as  remarkable  cures  of 
wounded  French  soldiers  have  been  effected  by 
the  new  polyvalent  serum,  it  was  announced 
Aug  10.  Complete  recovery  was  announced  of 
men  who  were  terribly  mutilated  and  for  whom 
all  hope  had  been  given  up  before  the  serum 
was  employed,  so  badly  infected  were  theix 
wounds.  Drs.  Leclainche  and  Vallee,  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  serum,  had  been  unable  up  to 
date  to  make  more  than  2000  flasks  of  it 
daily,  most  of  which  goes  to  the  base  hospi- 
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tals,  where  the  worst  cases  are  to  be  found. 
When  it  can  be  made  m  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  firing  line,  where  it  could  be  used 
preventively,  as  anti-tetanus  serum  is  now,  it 
is  believed  that  thousands  of  lives  can  be  saved. 

'TONCE  DE  LEON''  (sonboat) 

See 
Spain — Navy — ^Accidents 

PONSONBY-FANE,  Sir  Spencer  CecU 
Brabazon 

Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane  died  in  London, 
Dec  I,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  He  was  an 
attache  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington 
in  1846-47. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  Henrick 

Henrick  Pontoppidan,  winner  of  the  Nobd 
prize  for  literature,  was  born  in  Fredericia, 
Denmark,  on  July  24,  1857.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
doctrines  of  Grundtvigianism, — a,  theology 
which  aimed  to  substitute  the  "living  word*' 
for  the  apostolic  commentaries.  When  his 
father  was  transferred  to  Randers  in  1863, 
Pontoppidan  entered  the  Randers  School.  In 
1866  he  was  studying  Latin,  and  in  1873  be 
passed  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Technological  Institute.  In  1876  he  made  a 
trip  up  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland  and  in  the 
following  year  passed  the  first  part  of  exam- 
inations in  engineering.  Three  years  later, 
when  he  came  up  for  his  "finals"  he  failed. 

Pontoppidan  had  begun  to  write  when  he 
was  at  college,  and  in  a  story  called  "Kir- 
keskudden,"  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
had  attracted  some  attention.  This  sketch 
appeared  with  others  later  in  a  book  called 
"Staekkede  Vinger"  ("Clipped  Wings**),  pub- 
lished in  1881.  Two  years  later,  a  little  book 
called  "The  Sandinge  Congregation"  ("San- 
dinge  Menighed")  showed  the  author's  aver- 
sion for  Grundtvigianism,  and  in  the  same 
year  appeared  the  "Landsbybilleder,"  contain- 
ing some  very  remarkable  pictures  of  peasant 
life.  Among  the  first  to  recognize  the  merit 
of  the  book  was  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Pontoppidan  has  written  many  short  stories, 
books  and  plays,  but  the  "Promised  Land" 
trilogy,  so-called,  is  the  work  upon  which  the 
Danish  master's  reputation  will  almost  cdr- 
tainly  rest. 

In  its  general  aspects  the  trilogy,  which 
is  composed  of  the  volumes  "Soil,**  "Promised 
Land"  and  "Doomsday"  is  a  profound  study 
of  Danish  rustic  life,  external  and  internal, 
showing  how  the  lives  of  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle classes  are  affected  by  the  religious,  po- 
litical and  economic  conditions  under  which 
the  people  live.  Specifically  it  is  the  life- 
story  of  a  radical  pairson  named  Emanuel 
Hansted  who  marries  a  peasant  wife,  and 
after  sacrificing  himself  to  various  ideals, 
finally  goes  mad  and  dies. 

Although  Pontoppiddan  has  not  yet  been 
published  in  America,  fiction  lovers  in  Eng- 
land have  had  the  privilege  for  some  years 
of  reading  two  admirable  translations  by 
Mrs.  Edgar  Lucas,  and  another  by  G.  Niel- 
son.  Nielson's  translation  of  a  story  from 
^Mimoser,"  called  "The  Apothecary's  Daugh- 


ters," was  published  by  Trubner  in  1889,  and 
made  only  a  slight  impression.  In  1896  ap- 
peared the  Lucas  translations,  both  published 
by  Dent  The  first  of  these  was  a  transla- 
tion of  "Mult,**  he  first  volume  in  the  trilogy, 
and  was  called  "Emanuel,  or  Children  of  the 
Soil."  The  second  translation  C\was  "The 
Promised  Land.** 

POOR,  Henry  William 

Henry  William  Poor,  banker,  broker  and 
president  of  "The  Poor  Railroad  Manual" 
Company,  died  in  New  York  City  Apr  13.  He 
was  born  in  1844. 

POPPENBER6,  Felix 

Dr.  Felix  Poppenberg,  widely  known  Ger- 
man essayist  and  historian,  died  in  Berlin, 
according  to  an  announcement  of  Sept  i. 
Felix  Poppenberg  was  born  in  Berlin  on  Oct 
13,  1869.  After  graduating  from  the  Gym- 
nasium there  he  entered  the  university  and 
took  a  degree  as  Doctor  of  Literatu]re.  He 
also  studied  at  Goettingen  and  Heidelberg 
universities.  He  was  best  known  as  an  art 
critic  and  literary  reviewer,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  connected  for  years  with  several  of 
the  leading  German  newspapers  and  peh'iodi- 
cals.  Dr.  Poppenberg  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  art  and  "kultur"  subjects.  His  best  known 
works  are  "Zacharias  Werner**  and  an  essay 
on  "Maeterlinck."  He  had  occupied  the  chair 
of  literature  in  Berlin  University  for  several 
years. 

PORCELAIN 

— Morgan  collection 

The  Morgan  collection  of  Chinese  porcelains, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  was  closed  to 
the  public  Feb  6.  Two  days  later  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  announced  that  the  entire  collection 
had  been  bought  by  Duveen  Brothers,  of  720 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  collection,  which  consists 
of  about  500  pieces,  was  said  to  have  brought 
$3,000,000. 

It  became  known  Mar  28  that  the  dispersal 
of  the  collection  had  already  begun,  and  that 
Henry  C.  Frick  had  been  the  first  purchaser. 
For  approximately  $1,000,000,  he  bought 
twenty-five  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  collec- 
tion. The  gem  of  the  collection,  the  great 
black  hawthorn  beaker,  estimated  to  be  worth 
from  $125,000  to  $150,000,  was  not  sold  to  Mr. 
Frick. 

It  became  known  Apr  5  that  Henry  C.  Frick 
had  bought  in  addition  to  his  earlier  selection 
from  the  Morgan  collection  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  New  York,  the  superb  green 
hawthorn  beaker,  No.  17,  Case  I.,  in  the  old 
catalogue,  the  most  beautiful  single  piece  in 
the  galleries, .  'aesthetically  more  Satisfying 
than  the  black  hawthorns  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  Its  value  is  considerably  more  than 
$100,000. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

United  States 
— ^Production 

The  total  production  of  Portland  cement  in 
the  United  States  in  1914,  according  to  Ern- 
est F.  Burchard,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
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Tcy,  was  88^30,170  barrels,  valued  at  ^i,- 
789^368;  the  prodnction  for  1913  was  92,097^ 
131  barrels,  valued  at  $92,557,617.  The  out- 
pot  for  1914  represented  a  decrease  in  quanti- 
ty of  3,866,961  barrels,  and  in  value  of  $10,- 
768,249.  The  shipment  of  Portland  cement 
from  the  mills  in  the  United  States  in  1914 
amounted  to  86,437,956  barrels,  valued  at  $80,- 
ii8>475»  compared  with  88,689,377  barrels,  val- 
ued at  $89,106,975,  shipped  in  1913.  This 
represented  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  2,251,421 
barrels,  and  in  value  of  $8,988,500.  The  aver- 
age factory  price  per  barrel  in  bulk  for  the 
whole  country  in  1914  was  92.7  cents,  compared 
with  $1,005  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  7.8  cents 
a  barreL  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  held  first 
and  second  places  respectively,  as  cement  pro- 
dncersj  as  for  many  years,  but  suffered  an 
appreciable  reduction  of  ou^rat  The  output 
of  Gdifomia  in  1914  dropped  from  third  to 
fifth  place.  New  Jersey  dropped  from  seventh 
to  ninth  place,  having  been  passed  by  both 
Michigan  and  Iowa  in  1914. 

PORTMANTEAU  THEATRE 
See 
Drama— PoKTMANTEAu  theatre 

PORTO  RICO 

See  also 

Children's  laws 

Labor  and  laboring  classes — Porto  Rigo 

—Flora 

A  scientific  expedition,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  which  for  several 
months  had  been  making  a  botanical  survey 
of  the  waters  of  Porto  Rico  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  re- 
turned Mar  28,  bringing  back  more  than  200 
specimens  of  water  plants  for  the  gardens. 

PORTUGAL 

January 
The  Portuguese  Cabinet,  of  which  Victor 
Hugo  A.  Coutinho  was  Premier,  resigned  on 
Jan  25,  and  General  Pimenta  Castro  was  se- 
lected to  form  a  new  ministry.  On  Feb  5  Jos^ 
Rodriguez  Monteiro,  a  colonel  of  artillery,  was 
appointed  Foreign  Minister. 

March 
A  resolution  denouncing  as  outlaws  the 
President  of  the  republic  and  his  associates 
in  the  Government  was  adopted  Mar  5  at  a 
convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  presided 
over  by  ex-Foreign  Minister  Manual  Monteiro. 
A  congress  of  Democrats  of  the  northern 
provinces,  in  session  at  Lamego,  seceded  from 
the  Lisbon  Government  and  set  up  a  Govern- 
ment of  its  own  under  the  name  "Republic 
of  Northern  Portugal,"  with  Gen.  Antonio 
Zaovler  Correla  Barreto  as  President,  accord- 
ing to  reports  Mar  6.  The  Portuguese  Re- 
public had  been  having  serious  trouble  since 
the  start  of  the  European  war  and  the  military 
operations  in  Portuguese  West  Africa  (An- 
gola). The  Royalist  faction  and  the  Radical 
Democrats  were  opposed  to  the  existing  gov- 
ernment. The  government  assumed  a  war- 
like attitude  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
treaty  obligations  by  which  it  was  bound  to 
assist  Great  Britain  in  war  if  asked  to  do  so, 


and  this  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  anti- 
military  faction. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Portuguese 
Cabinet  was  said  to  have  resigned  Mar  7, 
his  department  being  taken  over  By  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Joao  Chagas,  Portuguese  Minister  to  France, 
resigned  Mar  11  asserting  that  he  could  not 
serve  under  the  present  Portuguese  Cabinet, 
which  he  called  extra-parliamentary — ^virtual- 
ly a  dictatorship.  He  declared  there  was  no 
necessity  for  placing  the  power  in  die  hands 
of  Pimenta  Castro  and  the  abandonment  of 
constitutional  rule. 

May 

Serious  dissatisfaction  with  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  in  Portugal  had  made  itself 
felt  since  the  end  of  the  year  1914,  the  govern- 
ment being  freely  characterized  as  too  dras- 
tic in  its  methods  and  arbitrary  in  its  acts 
to  an  impossible  degree.  The  President  and 
his  advisers  had  been  called  outlaws;  political 
assassinations  had  not  been  unknown;  there 
had  been  bread  riots  in  Lisbon,  followed  by  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  throughout  the 
republic;  there  had  been  much  plotting  on  the 
part  of  the  monarchists,  with  arrest  and  in- 
carceration of  numerous  monarchist  leaders; 
the  army  and  navy  had  been  suspected  in 
their  allegiance  and  officers  of  each  branch 
arrested;  there  had  been  established  the  so- 
called  "Republic  of  Northern  Portugal"  under 
the  presidency  of  General  Barreto,  and  there 
had  been  labor  disorders  of  a  serious  nature. 

The  smouldering  revolution  burst  into  flame 
May  14  in  an  attack  on  the  city  of  Lisbon  by 
Portuguese  warships.  Simultaneously  serious 
disturbances  broke  out  in  many  places.  For 
two  days  Lisbon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
two  hundred  persons  being  killed  and  five 
hundred  wounded. 

The  project  for  the  revolution  was  said  to 
have  been  formed  three  days  after  the  con- 
stitution Mar  191 5  of  the  Cabinet  of  General 
Pimenta  Castro.  Dr.  Alvaro  Castro  took 
charge  of  the  military  arrangements,  Antonio 
Maria  Silva  undertook  to  organize  the  civil- 
ians, and  Captain  Leotte  Rego  of  the  navy 
agreed  to  command  the  naval  forces.  The 
uprising  was  not  a  monarchial  movement  but 
one  organized  in  protest  by  the  party  of  Dr. 
Alfonso  Costa,  former  premier,  against  recent 
measures  of  the  government. 

The  Lisbon  newspapers  said  that  General 
Pimenta  Castro,  the  President  of  the  Cabinet, 
declared  that  when  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment broke  out  he  offered  the  collective  res- 
ignation of  the  Ministry  to  President  de  Ar- 
riaga.  It  is  added  that  General  Castro  later 
assured  the  new  Cabinet  of  his  loyalty. 

Admiral  Xavier  Brito  was  imprisoned  on 
a  charge  of  having  ordered  the  submarine 
Espadarte  to  sink  the  warships  bombarding 
Lisbon. 

When  the  cruiser  Almirante  Rets  caught 
fire  and  began  to  sink,  the  crew  escaped  to 
shore  and  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Govern- 
ment, giving  it  until  11  o'clock  that  night  to 
resign. 

Senor  Cunha,  ex-Governor  of  Madeira,  was 
killed   by   a   shell   which   entered   his   house. 
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Jaime  Castro  was  at  the  head  of  a  division 
which  marched  on  Lisbon  to  support  the 
Government  troops. 

Civilians  went  to  the  Artillery  Museum  in 
Lisbon  and  helped  themselves  to  all  kinds  of 
weapons.  A  large  body  of  them,  headed  by 
a  customs  officer,  attacked  Republican  guards 
posted  around  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
The  Ministry  buildings  and  those  of  the  Mu- 
seum were  badly  damaged. 

General  Pimeta  Castro,  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  Goulard  Maderios,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  were  taken  from  a  gar- 
rison in  Carmo  Street  and  turned  over  to  the 
new  government.  They  were  at  once  con- 
ducted on  board  the  warship  Vasco  de  Gama, 
B.  Machado,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Santos  Lucas,  Minister  of  Finance,  members 
of  the  Cabinet  of  President  Arriaga,  were 
held  in  the  garrison. 

The  success  of  the  revolutionary  forces  was 
assured  May  i6.  The  new  Government,  pre- 
sided over  by  Joao  Chagas,  was  proclaimed 
from  the  windows  of  the  City  Hall  in  Lisbon. 
The  announcement  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic manifestations. 

The  Revolutionary  Committee,  not  wishing 
to  create  difficulties,  concluded  that,  in  so 
much  as  Senor  Arriaga,  President  of  the  re- 
public respected  the  revolutionary  movement, 
he  would  be  continued  in  office,  conforming 
absolutely  to  constitutional  law,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  Oct.  5,  1915. 

Joao  Chagas,  was  shot  four  times  with  a 
pistol  while  on  board  the  midnight  train  from 
Oporto,  May  16.  His  assailant  Senator  Frei- 
tas,  former  leader  of  the  opposition  party  in 
Parliament  was  immediately  shot  and  kiilled 
by  a  gendarme.  Senor  Chagas  was  not  seri- 
ously wounded  but  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  • 

A  new  Portugese  cabinet  was  definitely 
formed  May  18.    It  was  composed  as  follows : 

Minister  of  Interior  and  President  of  the 
Council  during  Uie  illness  of  Joao  Chagas, 
Jose  Castro;  Minister  of  Finance,  Barros 
Queiroz;  Justice,  Paulo  Falco;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Teixeira  Queiroz;  Colonies,  Jorge  Pere- 
ira;  Public  Works,  Manuel  Montiero;  Marine, 
Fernandez  Costa;  Public  Instruction,  Magal- 
has  Lima. 

An  absolutely  neutral  attitude  toward  all 
political  parties  would  be  maintained  by  the 
new  Cabinet,  according  to  an  announcement 
May  19. 

The  revolutionary  committee  was  dissolved 
May  20,  general  quiet  prevailing  in  the  capital. 

Joao  Chagas  resigned  the  Premiership  of 
Portugal  May  25  on  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician. He  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and 
was  still  suffering  from  the  wound  in  his  arm. 

President  Manuel  de  Arriaga  officially  in- 
formed Congress  of  his  resignation  May  27, 
and  Theophilo  Braga  was  elected  President 
May  29  by  Congress.  The  election  was  practi- 
cally unanimous,  there  being  ninety-eight  votes 
for  him  and  only  one  against. 

Braga  received  an  ovation  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Hall.  He  handed 
to  the  President  of  Congress  a  message  in 
which  he  expressed  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
a     democratic    and     parliamentary     republic. 


pledging  himself  to  take  no  steps  of  an  auto- 
cratic nature. 

After  his  message  was  read,  Senor  Braga 
went  to  the  Presidential  Palace,  where  he 
formally  assumed  the  Presidency.  Jos^  Castro» 
acting  Premier,  then  presented  the  resigna- 
tions of  the  Cabinet  members,  but  President 
Braga  refused  to  accept  them,  declaring  he 
had  entire  confidence  in  the  Ministers. 

June 

The  general  elections  held  June  13  passed 
without  disorder.  Returns  from  Lisbon  as- 
sured a  majority  to  the  Democrats  over  the 
Revolutionists.  Reports  from  the  provinces 
gave  siipilar  results. 

It  was  announced  June  19  that  the  new 
Portugal  Cabinet,  which  will  succeed  the  Min- 
istry which  resigned  June  16,  will  consist  of 
the  following: 

Atose  Castro,  Premier,  Minister  of  War 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  pro  tem. 

Catano  Menezes,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Augusto  Spares,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Norton  Mattos,  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 

Manuel  Montero,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Lopez  Martins,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  posts  of  Minister  of  Finance  and  Min- 
ister of  Marine  had  not  at  that  time  been  filled. 

August 

Bernardino  Machado  was  elected  by  Con- 
gress, Aug  6,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Portugal.  Senhor  Machado,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  two  principal  parties,  was  elected 
on  the  third  ballot  by  a  majority  of  134  of  the 
379  members  present 

Dr.  Silva,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  an- 
nounced, Aug  27,  in  the  National  Council,  that 
a  monarchical  movement  had  broken  out  in 
northern  Portugal.  The  barracks  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  at  Guimaraes,  twelve  miles 
southeast  of  Braga,  had,  he  said,  been  attacked, 
and  many  persons  had  been  wounded.  Dr. 
Silva  said  that  the  government  had  taken  vari- 
ous precautions.  Arms  and  bombs  had  been 
seized.  The  railway  bridge  at  Trofa  had  been 
dynamited,  but  trains  were  still  able  to 
rross  it. 

Parliament,  Aug  29,  passed  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that  the  government,  in  view  of  the  grave 
events  in  northern  Portugal,  would  employ 
most  rigorous  measures  to  preserve  order.  It 
was  reported  that  the  fermenter  of  the  disturb- 
ances was  Captain  Henrique  de  Palva  Couce- 
iro,  a  Royalist  leader. 

September 

Dispatches  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  on 
Sept  2  reported  an  insurrectionary  movement 
at  Braga  and  Caxias.  A  new  insurrectionary 
movement  had  broken  out  not  only  in  Lisbon, 
but  in  the  principal  provincial  cities  of  Portu- 
gal, accordmg  to  a  dispatch  from  Madrid. 

October 

Dr.  Bernardino  Machado,  the  new  President 

of  the  republic  of  Portugal,  took  the  oath  of 

office  at  a  joint  meeting  of  Parliament  Oct  6. 

November 
The    President    on    Nov    30    received    the 
new  cabinet,  which  was  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  democratic  party.    The  Ministry 
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which  would  assume  office  Dec  i  was  made 

up  as  follows : 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance — Dr.  Affonao 
Costa. 

Minister  of  the  Interior — Dr.  Almeido  Ribeiro. 

Minister  of  Justice — Dr.  Catanho  Menezes. 

Minister  of   War — Major   Norton    Mattos. 

Minister  of  Marine — Captain  Azevedo  Coutinho. 

Minister    of   the    Colonies — Dr.    Rodrigues    Caspar. 

Minister  of   Foreign  Affairs — Dr.   Augusto   Soares. 

Minister    of   Instruction — Captain    Siqs. 

See  also 

Mac^ad,   Bernardino 

POSTAGE  STAMPS 
See 

Stamps,  Postage 

POSTAL  AFFAIRS 

All  transatlantic  mail  would  be  held  hereafter 
by  the  French  postal  authorities  for  two  days 
before  being  forwarded  in  accordance  with  an 
order  issued  Sept  i.  It  applied  also  to  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Swiss  mails.  The  purpose  of 
the  order  was  to  delay  the  forwarding  of  let- 
ters which  might  contain  military  intelligence. 
Letters  posted  in  the  zone  immediately  behind 
the  fighting  line  had  long  been  held  for  four 
days. 

The  order  was  canceled  by  the  French  Min- 
istry of  War,  Oct  3,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  It  was  readily  seen,  on 
being  pointed  out  by  the  American  Embassy, 
that  no  adequate  military  purposes  would  be 
served  by  delay  of  American  mail  when  the 
Swiss  mails,  although  held  back  the  same 
length  of  time,  would  reach  their  destinations 
witiiin  a  few  hours  after  the  time  the  Ameri- 
can mails  left  port. 


An  official  note  issued  in  Rome,  Italy,  Sept 
2,  confirmed  the  forty-eight  hour  delay  for 
foreign  mail,  both  incoming  and  outgoing. 


Parcel  post  service  with  Germany  having 
been  stopped,  an  attempt  was  made  to  send 
"milk  for  German  babies**  as  first-class  mail. 
Great  Britain,  however,  announced,  Dec  31, 
that  parcels,  whether  sent  by  parcel  post  or 
by  letter  post,  would  enjoy  no  immunity  further 
than  that  given  to  ordinary  merchandise.  They 
might  be  searched  and,  if  found  to  contain 
contraband,  confiscated. 

First  class  letter  mail  carried  by  neutral 
steamships  which  voluntarily  stop  at  English 
ports  comes  under  the  English  municipal  law 
and  is  thus  liable  to  be  opened  and  subjected 
to  examination  by  the  censor  as  ordinary  mail 
entering  and  leaving  England  is  censored. 
See  also 

Bahamas— Postage 

British    Honduras — Postage 

Canada — Postal  affairs 

European  war — Prisoners 

Germany — Postage 

Parcel  post 

Railroads — Mail  pay 

United    States— Post    Office    Depart- 
ment 

POSTAL  MONEY  ORDERS 

Great  Britain 

The  money  order  department  of  the  Lon- 
don Post  Office  issued  a  circular  Nov.  4,  ad- 


vising the  public  that  thereafter  no  individual 
or  firm  would  be  permitted  to  send  more  than 
iioo  C$500)  weekly  to  any  one  person  or  firm 
in  the  United  States. 

It  had  been  found  that  thousands  of  pounds 
were  being  shipped  to  avoid  exchange  rates. 

Greece 

Suspension  of  postal  money  order  exchanges 
between  the  Unitd  States  and  Greece  was 
ordered  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson  Oct 
26  pending  the  negotiation  of  a  new  postal 
convention  between  the  two  countries.  More 
orders  are  drawn  in  the  United  States  for  pay- 
ment in  Greece  than  are  received  in  the  United 
States  for  payment,  and  a  balance  is  paid 
Greece  monthly.  The  war  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  make  these  payments  in  gold  through 
Patis  exchange,  as  required  by  the  present 
convention. 

To  meet  the  situation  caused  by  the  sus- 
pension of  postal  money  order  exchanges  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece,  it  was 
announced  Nov  16  that  the  National  Bank 
of  Greece,  whose  correspondent  in  New  York 
was  the  Irving  National  Bank,  had  made 
arrangements  with  Greek  postal  authorities, 
which  enabled  it  to  assure  remitters  that 
funds  sent  through  them  would  be  paid  out 
through  any  money  order  office  in  Greece. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

United  States 
More  than  100,000  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  postal  savings  bank  depositors 
since  the  European  war  began,  according  to 
figures  published  Feb  i,  increasing  the  total 
deposits  of  the  system  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$3,000,000  a  month.  Officials  think  this  means 
that  thousands  of  foreigners  working  in  this 
country  are  holding  on  to  their  earnings  in- 
stead of  sending  money  orders  to  their  native 
lands,  as  in  past  times. 

Every  person  in  the  United  States  ten  years 
old  or  over  may  open  an  account  in  a  postal 
savings  bank  after  Tnlv  i,  according  to  a  leaf- 
let on  the  postal  savings  system  issued  May  16 
by  Postmaster  General  Burleson.  This  im- 
portant extension  of  the  service  will  be  made 
possible  by  permitting  persons  living  in  com- 
munities so  sparsely  settled  as  not  to  justify 
the  designation  of  their  local  post  offices  as 
regular  postal  savings  banks  to  open  accounts 
by  mail. 

Postal  savings  deposits  in  the  United  States 
showed  an  increase  of  $2,150,000  in  Oct,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  of  Nov  22.  This 
was  one  of  the  largest  gains  in  the  history  of 
the  service  and  clearly  reflected  the  tide  of 
prosperity  and  commercial  activity,  in  the 
official  view.  The  increase  was  confined  to 
no  special  locality. 

Scores  of  small  cities  and  towns  accepted 
more  savings  in  Oct  than  in  the  previous  year 
and  postmasters  in  reporting  postal  savings 
business  for  the  month  frequently  referred 
to  large  orders  and  overtime  hours  in  the  local 
manufacturing  plants.  Here  are  some  of  the 
offices  with  the  highest  deposits: 
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i79>ii3»  Kocheater,  $124,871;  Paterson,  N.  J., 
\i24,742;  Long  Island  City,  $iao,93S>  Passaic,  N.  J., 
{115,855;   Hartford,   Conn.,  $iia,5xi. 

Postal  savings  deposits  on  Oct  31  aggre- 
gated $71,500,000.  Individual  depositors  num- 
bered 552,000. 

POTASH 

See  also 
Kelp 

— Froduction  from  alunite 

Production  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  of  commercial  mineral  potash,  for 
which  in  the  past  Americans  had  spent  millions 
of  dollars  abroad  annually,  was  announced, 
Oct  17,  by  Sec.  Lane  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. A  report  had  just  reached  the  depart- 
ment from  a  special  agent  of  the  Geological 
Survey  telling  how  by  a  simple  process  potash 
had  been  produced  from  alunite  found  in  a 
great  vein  in  Piute  County,  Utah. 

As  alunite  is  known  to  exist  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  California, 
and  Arizona,  Mr.  Lane  believed  that  the 
discovery  assured  the  country  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  potash  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
Statistics  show  that  imports  of  potassium  salts 
from  Germany  amounted  to  $15,000,000  in 
1913,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able. 

The  Utah  alunite  experimented  with  is  in 
a  vein  10  feet  wide,  which  had  been  traced  for 
about  3500  feet.  Its  depth  has  not  been  as- 
certained. Reports  showed  that  more  than 
200  tons  of  the  mineral  had  been  milled,  pro- 
ducing two  tons  of  99  per  cent  pure  potash. 
At  the  time  of  writing  there  were  100,000  gal- 
lons of  alunite  containing  large  amounts  of 
potash  salts  in  the  course  of  evaporation. 
— Production  from  feldspar  and  distillery  waste 

Several  new  methods  of  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  American  potash  had  recently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  said  Dun's  Review,  Oct 
30.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  these 
efforts  to  find  a  substitute  for  German  fertiliz- 
ers was  a  patent  taken  out  by  a  Canadian  for 
a  method  of  using  the  potash  in  ordinary 
feldspar. 

The  process  was  a  simple  one,  consisting  of 
heating  the  feldspar  with  limestone  and  iron 
oxide  at  a  temperature  of  about  2200  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  which  produces  a  partly  fused 
mass  that  is  easily  decomposed  by  a  weak  acid. 
From  this  product  the  potash  salts  can  readily 
be  extracted  for  further  purification.  The 
inventor  had  been  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Norton,  the  expert,  who  had  been  looking 
after  the  potash  and  dyestuff  situations  for 
the  Bqreau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, and  it  seemed  very  possible  that  a 
greatlv  simplified  method  of  transforming 
feldspar  into  fertilizer  would  soon  be  avail- 
able. 


A  practical  try-out  for  another  method  of 
obtaining  potash  fertilizer  was  soon  to  take 
place  at  a  New  Orleans  distillery,  where 
molasses  was  used  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
a  fact  that  106  tons  of  potash  are  wasted 
daily  by  the  twenty-five  or  more  distilleries  in 
this  country  that  subject  molasses  to  processes 
of  fermentation.  The  New  Orleans  company 
was  planning  to  install  the  process  of  saving 
the  potash  in  distillery  waste  recently  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  It 
should  be  possible  to  make  fertilizer  from  this 
otherwise  worthless  material  at  a  price  that 
would  meet  competition  even  after  the  end  of 
the  -war. 

— ^Texas  deposits 

As  a  result  of  a  preliminary  investigation 
made  near  Simmons,  Tex.,  by  experts  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the 
alleged  existence  of  deposits  of  potash  salts, 
the  department  of  the  government  early  in 
Nov  shipped  machinery  and  othdr  equip- 
ment to  conduct  a  practical  underground 
search  for  the  product.  Attention  was  first 
attracted  to  the  possibilities  of  certain  locali- 
ties of  the  Panhandle  region  containing  potash 
deposits  of  workable  and  commercial  size  in 
the  spring  of  191 5  by  the  finding  of  the  salts 
in  solution  in  water  that  was  bored  for  nortJi 
Simmons.  Since  then  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  possible  existence  of  the  product 
in  other  localities  of  the  Panhandle  was  con- 
ducted, with  the  result  that  there  was  dis- 
covered what  was  believed  to  be  an  enormous 
deposit  in  the  vicinity  of  Simmons. 

The  Texas  State  University,  through  its  geo- 
logical department,  planned  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  so-called  bad  lake  region  of  Lynn 
County,  where  it  was  believed  potash  deposits 
might  be  found. 
—World  supply 

The  potash  hitherto  used  in  this  country  has 
been  chiefly  derived  from  the  enormous  de- 
posits of  potash  salts  which  occur  near  Strass- 
f  urt,  in  the  north  of  Germany.  These  deposits 
have  been  systematically  and  economically 
worked  and  the  trade  so  well  organized  that 
German  potash,  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
became  the  almost  exclusive  source  of  the 
potash  required  throughout  the  world.  The 
German  soitrce  being  no  longer  available,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  take  stock  of  other 
sources  of  supply,  and  these  are  considered  in 
'The  World's  Supply  of  Potash,"  a  pamphlet 
just  issued  by  the  Imperial  Institute,  says 
Dun's  Review, 

In  this  pamphlet,  which  forms  a  miniature 
encyclopedia  of  its  subject,  both  the  old  and 
new  sources  of  potash  are  described  so  far  as 
details  are  available.  Certain  of  these  will 
probably  be  utilized  only  so  long  as  the  price 
of  potash  continues  high,  but  others  promise 
to  become  active  competitors  with  the  Strass- 
furt  deposits,  even  when  prices  again  fall  to 
their  usual  level. 

The  chief  use  of  poash,  usually  in  the  form 
of  chloride  or  sulphate,  is  an  artificial  man- 
ure, for  which  purpose  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
world's  output  is  employed.    But  potash  is  also 
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essential  for  numerous  chemical  industries 
carried  on  in  this  country  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  finest  kinds  of  glass,  and  the  pres- 
ent scarcity  is  having  considerable  effect  on 
these  industries.  The  increased  production  of 
potash  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  kelp  and 
other  vegetable  sources  referred  to  in  this 
pamphlet  is  now  tmder  serious  consideration. 

POTTERY 

A  form  of  ancient  pottery  but  meagerly  rep- 
resented hitherto  in  the  collections  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  the  tomb  ware  of 
the  Coreans,  received  an  important  addition  in 
the  gift  by  Samuel  T.  Peters  of  thirty-three 
pieces.  They  were  placed  on  public  view  Mar 
i6. 

POUR  L£  MERITE 

See 
Order  Pour  le  Merite 

POWDER 

— Smokeless 

The  powder  used  in  modern  artillery  varies 
greatly  in  size  and  general  appearance,  accord- 
ing to  the  gun  for  which  it  is  intended.  In 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Feb  Tech- 
nical World  Magazine,  it  varies  from  a  grain 
of  pin-head  dimensions  for  the  infantry  rifle 
to  a  stick  3  inches  long  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick 
for  the  largest  coast-defense  guns.  Whereas 
American  big-gun  powder  is  cylindrical  in 
fonn,  that  'of  Germany  is  in  strip  form,  like 
tape,  which  is  cut  off  in  lengths  and  tied  into 
bundles  to  fit  into  the  breaches;  that  of  Great 
Britain  is  made  in  long  sticks  which  look  like 
macaroni  without  the  central  hole,  and  French 
powder  looks  like  flat  pieces  of  chewing  gum. 
At  present  there  are  no  important  powder 
secrets,  though  each  nation  keeps  careful  watch 
on  the  others  in  this  respect.  All  the  nations 
make  their  powder  from  the  same  materials — 
'  raw  cotton  treated  first  with  ether  and  alcohol 
to  break  up  the  fibers  and  then  with  nitrate. 
The  United  States  government  uses  annually 
about  4,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  to  make 
powder,  and  has  about  40,000,00  pounds  of 
powder  ready  for  an  emergency.  France  had 
450,000,000  pounds  in  store  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  £uroi>ean  War.  The  United  States  powder 
is  made  in  factories  in  Delaware  and  in  the 
government  plant  at  Indian  Head  on  the 
Potomac  River.  In  France,  powder-making  is 
a  government  monoply,  and  tnat  nation's  prod- 
uct is  considered  less  effective  than  that  of 
some  of  the  other  nations.  Germany  secures 
its  powder  from  private  manufacturers,  which 
puts  it  in  the  advantageous  position  of  haying 
many  factories  to  draw  from  in  war  time. 
Every  grain  of  American  powder  is  perforated 
lengthwise;  the  very  small  grains  have  but 
I  hole,  the  largest  7.  These  holes  regulate  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  powder  will  burn,  and 
are  the  factors  which  fit  a  given  charge  to  a 
given  gun ;  they  are  the  result  6f  careful  math- 
ematical calculation,  the  secret  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  government  and  its  powder- 
makers. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  charge  of  powder 
in  a  big  gun  shall  exhaust  its  force  instantly. 
The  beginning  of  the  explosion  starts  the  pro- 


jectile on  its  way.  The  explosion  continues 
and,  as  the  projectile  gains  speed,  the  force 
behind  it  continues  to  push.  The  powder  is 
burning  fastest  and  pushing  hardest  at  the  in- 
stant the  projectile  reaches  the  mouth  of  the 
gun.  At  that  instant  it  burns  up  and  exhausts 
itself. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  quicker  burning 
powder  will  be  needed  to  push  a  projectile  out 
of  a  five- foot  gun  barrel  than  one  thirty  feet 
long.  The  scientific  principle  of  the  holes 
through  the  grains  is  explained  as  follows: 
If  one  lights  a  scrap  of  paper  all  around  the 
edge,  it  will  burn  toward  the  center,  and  the 
burning  surface  will  steadily  decrease.  If  one 
makes  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  paper  and 
starts  the  conflagration  there,  the  flame  will 
steadily  grow  and  the  most  rapid  burning  will 
take  place  just  before  the  fire  has  reached  the 
outer  edge.  This  \s  the  exact  principle  which 
governs  the  arrangement  of  the  perforations 
in  the  government's  big-gun  powder.  The 
burning  starts  along  the  surface  exposed  by 
the  perforations  and  spreads,  always  faster  as 
the  hole  is  enlarged,  burning  fastest  at  the  in- 
stant it  is  consumed. 

PRAE6ER,  Otto 

See 
United  States — Post  Office  Deft. 

PRATT,  Sereno  S. 

Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  since  1908,  and  widely 
known  as  a  financial  writer  and  the  author  of 
"The  Work  of  Wall  Street,"  died  Sept  14  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

PRAXITELES 

See 
Sculpture 

PRECIOUS  STONES 

— Imports 

William  H.  Treadwell,  the  government's 
diamond  expert  at  the  Appraiser's  Stores, 
New  York,  estimated,  Dec  31,  that  imports 
of  precious  stones  during  the  year  1915  would 
reach  $25,000,000. 

Since,  under  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, practically  all  precious  stone  imports 
are  entered  at  the  New  York  Appraiser's 
Stores,  the  port  figures  are  substantially  the 
entries  of  gems  for  the  entire  country.  The 
figures  for  the  1915  showed  a  gain  over  the 
total  for  1914  of  $6,000,000.  While  pearls 
were  brought  in  in  greater  numbers  tnan  in 
1914,  particularly  medium-grade  goods,  dia- 
monds, as  usual,  predominated  in  1915.  Heavy 
imports  of  sapphires  continued  in  1915. 

PREETORIUS,  Col.  Edward  L. 

Edward  L.  Preetorius,  publisher  of  the  St 
Louis  Times  and  the  German  newspaper 
Westliche  Post,  committed  suicide  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Nov  i,  at  the  age  of  49  years. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF 

FOR  DISABLED  MINISTERS  . 

See 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  De- 
Witt 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

Presbyterian  Church  membership  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  reports  issued  at 
the  end  of  July,  stood  at  1,513,046,  an  increase 
o<  54>96i  over  1914.  This  is  the  greatest  in- 
crease ever  made  in  a  single  year  when  no 
consolidations  swelled  the  figures.  More  new 
ministers  were  ordained  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  the  number  of  Presb^erian  minis- 
ters now  stands  at  9670,  the  highest  number 
yet  attained. 

Finances  kept  pace  with  membership.  The 
total  gifts  were  $27784,000  for  the  year,  or 
$18.32  a  member,  the  highest  average  of  any 
religious  body  in  America.  Eight  of  the 
months  covered  by  these  reports  were  also  cov< 
ered  by  the  European  war  period. 

Presbyterianism  in  New  York  within  the 
year  included  the  acquisition  of  two  large 
churches  from  the  Reformed,  and  unprece- 
dented growth  in  numbers  and  gifts  of  the 
large  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  churches.  Many 
of  these  are  downtown,  so-called,  and  yet 
their  numbers  and  money  grow  steadily,  some 
of  them  breaking  all  records  in  1914. 

The  reports  showed  the  largest  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  world  to  be  the  Fifth  Avenue. 
Its  miscellaneous  charities  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $403,500.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  almost  $100,000.  It  gave  to  for- 
eign missions  $42,000,  and  to  home  $54,900. 

— zflTth  General  Assembly 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  was  elected  Moderator 
of  the  127th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States  on  the  sec- 
ond ballot  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  20.  He 
received  502  of  the  835  votes  cast.  The  As- 
sembly opened  its  session  with  about  1,500 
delegates  in  attendance. 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL,  New  York 

See 
Columbia  University — Medical  center 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  De- 
Witt 

PRESIDENTIAL   PREFERENCE  PRI- 
MARIES 

See 
Burton,  Theodore  Eujah 
Ford,  Henry 

Hughes,  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Smith,  William  Alden 
Wilson,  Woodrow 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  a  vote  of  33  to  10,  the  Indiana  Senate 
pas.<:ed  the  Clarke  bill,  which  would  prohibit  a 
press  association  from  refusing  to  sell  its  news 
service  to  anyone  who  applies  for  it,  Feb  23. 

See  also 
Associated  Press 

PRESTON,  James  H. 

See 
Baltimore,  Md. 

PRICE  MAINTENANCE 

See  also 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
United  States — Dept.  of  Commerce — An- 
nual REPORT 


— Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 

In  a  decision  filed  May  18  by  JudjB;e  Julius 
M.  Mayer  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
'  New  York  City,  the  finding  of  the  special 
master  in  the  suit  of  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  against  the  Cream  of  Wheat 
Company  was  confirmed;  which  meant,  in 
substance,  that  the  case  would  remain  as  a 
New  York  district  case  and  be  tried  there 
rather  than  in  the  Northwest,  as  the  cereal 
concern  desired. 

The  principle  of  price  maintenance  received 
strong  support  in  an  opinion  filed  by  Judge 
Charles  M.  Hough  in  the  New  York  Federal 
District  Court  July  20.  Judge  Hough  denied 
an  injunction  sought  by  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company  against  the  Cream  of 
Wheat  Company  under  the  terms  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  and  the  Qayton  commodity 
act.  The  tea  company  asked  for  the  injunc- 
tion pending  a  final  decision  in  the  courts.  In 
the  suit  the  chief  charges  of  the  complainant 
against  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Company  were 
those  of  monopoly  of  trade  and  restriction  of 
interstate  commerce.  The  claim  of  the  de- 
fendant that  it  possessed  a  monopoly  under 
the  trademark  law  was  sustained. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany, Sept  I  applied  to  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer 
in  the  Federal  District  Court,  New  York  City 
for  an  appeal  on  the  decision  to  refuse  a 
temporanr  injunction  against  the  Cream  of 
Wheat  Company.  In  asking  the  injunction, 
the  Tea  Company  charged  that  the  Cream  of 
Wheat  Company  refused  to  sell  them  Cream 
of  Wheat  on  the  same  terms  offered  to  other 
dealers.  The  answer  of  the  defendants  was 
that  the  tea  company  sold  the  product  below 
the  established  price  and  injured  the  com- 
pany's trade  by  doing  so.  The  decision  was 
handed  down  on  Aug  2.  Judge  Mayer  grant- 
ed the  appeal  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

A  decision  on  the  suit  by  the  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Company  to  compel  the  Cream 
of  Wheat  Company  to  sell  its  product  to  them 
and  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  requesting 
the  trade  not  to  sell  the  product  to  the  plain- 
tiff, was  handed  down  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  City, 
Nov  10.  The  court  decided  that  nothing  in 
the  Sherman  law  or  the  Ga^on  act  prevents 
a  manufacturer  from  refusmg  to  sell  a  re- 
tailer who  reduces  prices  of  the  goods. 

Judge  Lacombe,  who  wrote  the  opinion, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  Judges  Coxe  and 
Rogers,  said:  "We  have  not  reached  the 
stage  where  a  selection  of  a  trader's  customers 
is  made  for  him  by  the  government." 

Dismissing  the  Sherman  law  allegation,  the 
judge  said  the  defendant  was  not  a  monopoly, 
and  had  a  right  to  make  a  rule  for  its  own 
busmess  that  it  would  in  future  only  sell  to 
wholesalers. 

—Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co. 

Under  a  decree  entered  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  Sept  28,  by  the  United  States  District 
Court,  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan, 
^^  agreement  between  the  Government  and 
the  Kellogg  Toasted  Cornflake  Company,  the 
company  agreed  to  give  up  its  former  policy 
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of  selling  to  retailers  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing  that  the  fixed  retail  price  must  be 
maintained  and  no  packages  sold  at  cut  rates. 
The  decree  declared  that  the  plan  of  selling 
toasted  cornflakes  used  by  the  Kellogg  com- 
pany was  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

The  decree  takes  effect  after  Oct  15,  I9i5» 
and  was  considered  highly  important  because 
it  established  a  precedent  against  the  fixing 
of  resale  prices  on  food  products. 

— Keystone  Watchcase  Co. 

The  United  States  District  Court  in  Phila- 
delphia decided  (Jan  2)  that  the  Keystone 
Watchcase  Co.  was  not  a  combination  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  law.  The  court  declared, 
however,  that  it  found  evidence  that  the  com- 
pany showed  a  "definite  purpose  to  restrain 
trade  by  attempting  to  fix  and  maintain  prices 
by  using  a  species  of  boycott,  or  blacklisting,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  trade  of  its  rivals."  In  19 10, 
the  court  said,  the  company  issued  a  circular 
of  prices  of  the  cases  which  it  manufactured, 
in  which  the  company  announced  it  would  not 
sell  goods  to  jobbers  if  its  rules  regarding 
prices  were  violated.  The  court  declared  that 
this  circular  "was  not  a  request,  but  a  threat, 
and  not  an  empty  threat,  but  a  real  menace 
from  a  strong  manufacture"  and  a  "direct 
and  unlawful  restraint  of  trade."  With  regard 
to  the  Howard  watch,  the  court  declared  that, 
owing  to  certain  patent  rights,  the  Keystone 
company  had  the  right  to  make  an  agreement 
with  jobbers  whereby  a  minimum  price  was 
fixed  at  which  the  jobber  might  sell,  but  it 
had  no  right  to  control  the  retailers*  price. 

By  a  decree  issued  in  Philadelphia,  June  4« 
by  Judge  McPherson  in  the  United  States 
Court,  the  Keystone  Watchcase  Company 
and  its  officials  were  enjoined  from  carrying 
out  a  boycott  of  wholesalers  and  jobbers  who 
refused  to  deal  exclusively  in  the  wares  of 
that  company  and  to  maintain  their  prices, 
under  a  threat  of  having  their  supply  cut  off. 
A  defence  was  put  in  that  boycott  and  intimi- 
dation had  been  abandoned  as  a  policy  of  the 
company  before  the  filing  of  the  suit,  but  the 
court  insisted  on  issuing  the  injunction  because 
there  was  no  proof  in  the  record  of  the  case 
that  the  unlawful  acts  had  been  discontinued. 

—Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  vs.  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co. 

Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  handed  down  a  decision 
Mar  23  dismissing  the  suit  brought  by  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  to  prevent 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co,  from  selling  talking  ma- 
chines, records  and  their  appurtenances.  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.  had  refused  to  become  a  li- 
censed dealer  in  the  Victor  company's  products 
and  it  was  contended  that  to  sell  without  such 
a  license  was  in  violation  of  the  Victor  com- 
pany's rights  under  the  patent  laws. 

After  the  decision  in  the.  Sanatogen  case, 
which  was  that  the  owner  of  a  patented  article 
could  not  control  the  retail  price  of  it,  the  Vic- 
tor company  devised  a  scheme  by  which  it 
licensed  wholesale  dealers  and  these  in  turn 
licensed  retail  dealers.     Under  this  arrange- 


ment the  purchaser  of  talking  machines  and 
records  was  licensed  to  use  his  purchases  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  patent  and  did  not  become 
the  absolute  owner  of  them. 

Macy  &  Co.  had  been  a  licensed  dealer,  but 
a  new  agreement  being  offered,  refused  to  ac- 
cept it.  Macy  &  Co.  continued,  however,  to 
sell  the  Victor  company's  products  at  prices 
charged  by  dealers  who  were  licensed. 

A  year  ago  Macy  &  Co.  asked  permission  of 
the  Victor  company  to  sell  certain  old  records 
at  less  than  the  original  price.  This  permis- 
sion was  refused,  whereupon  Macy  &  Co,  pro- 
ceeded to  sell  not  onlv  old  records  but  new 
ones  at  less  than  the  prices  charged  by  the 
licensed  dealers.  In  November  1914  the  Victor 
company  brought  suit  to  prevent  such  sales. 

The  Victor  company  charged  tiiat  its  patents 
were  infringed  in  that  the  defendant  company, 
though  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  patented 
articles,  had  exceeded  the  limited  use  granted 
by  the  Victor  company's  licenses  in  that  the 
articles  were  sold  outright.  It  was  not  con- 
tended that  the  Victor  company  was  not  get- 
ting the  royalties  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  moved  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  suit  on  the  ground  that  it  had  made  no 
contract  with  the  Victor  company  and  that  the 
Victor  company's  patent  rights  were  not  in- 
fringed so  long  as  it  received  the  royalties  to 
which  it  was  entitled ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Victor  company  had  no  cause  for  action  under 
the  patent  law.  In  the  decision  handed  down 
yesterday  Judge  Hand  sustained  this  conten- 
tion of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

PRIMARY  LEGISLATION 

Indiana 

The  Indiana  legislature.  Mar  4-5,  adopted 
a  primary  measure  which  gave  voters  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  preferences  for  all 
state  candidates,  including  President  and 
United  States  Senator. 

Tennessee 

The  fifty-ninth  general  Assembly  of  Tennes- 
see adjourned  May  18  after  killing  the  pri- 
mary bill.  United  States  Senator  Luke  Lea's 
forces  fought  hard  for  a  primary  in  which 
the  Senator  would  be  nominated  next  year, 
but  the  Democrats  killed  all  measures  on  the 
subject.  The  nomination  will  be  left  to  the 
Democratic  State  committee. 
PRIME,  Frederick 

Prof.  Frederick  Prime,  geologist  and  metal- 
lurgist at  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  died 
July  14,  aged  69. 

"PRINCETON"   (gunboat) 

In  answer  to  a  request  of  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment, Dec  14,  that  the  United  States  sell 
a  trainirjf  ship  tor  the  use  of  Cuban  naval 
cadets,  the  Navy  Department  announced  that 
the  gunboat  Princeton,  then  undergoing  re- 
pairs at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  would 
be  offered  to  that  country.  The  Princeton 
is  of  1050  tons  and  has  a  speed  of  10.64  knots. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI- 
NARY 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  Princeton  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary,  Oct  13,  successor  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  who  resigned  in  1913. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

Princeton  received  $250,000  from  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Sage,  according  to  the  announcement 
made  to  the  trustees  on  Jan  14  by  President 
John  Grier  Hibben.  Mrs.  Sage's  offer  is  con- 
ditional on  the  university  raising  another  $250,- 
000  by  July  I. 

The  teims  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  gift  of 
$250,000  to  Princeton  were  met,  according  to 
an  announcement  May  13.  The  $500,000  will 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  university  dining 
hall,  whicb  will  complete  the  present  group  of 
Sage  buildings  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
campus.  Plans  are  ready.  The  building  opera- 
tions will  start  immediately  after  commence- 
ment in  June.  It  was  hoped  that  part  of  the 
new  structure  would  be  completed  for  use  by 
the  sophomores  and  freshmen  by  Easter,  19 16. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $500,000  were  announced 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
Princeton  University,  Apr  8.  Mrs.  William 
Church  Osborn,  of  New  York,  gave  $125,000 
to  establish  a  professorship  in  mediaeval  his- 
tory, while  an  anonymous  donor  gave  $100,- 
000  to  establish  a  professorship  in  economics. 
The  committee  appointed  at  the  January  meet- 
ing to  raise  $250,000  to  insure  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage's  conditional  subscription  of  $250,000 
toward  the  erection  of  new  dining  halls,  re- 
ported that  subscriptions  amounting  to  $200,- 
774  had  been  obtained. 

The  trustees  of  Princeton  University  de- 
cided, June  14,  to  abolish  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  morning  chapel.  This  practice  had 
existed  for  168  years.  The  hour  of  the  meet- 
ing was  also  changed. 

•In  the  annual  rush  between  the  sophomores 
and  freshmen  of  Princeton  University  held 
Sept  24,  Stockton  Wells,  of  Madison,  N.  J., 
a  member  of  the  entering  class,  died  of  heart 
failure.  After  Wells  was  pronounced  dead 
representatives  of  the  Senior  Council  met 
with  the  officers  of  all  four  classes  and  decided 
to  discontinue  the  rushes  for  the  present  year. 

Gifts  running  close  to  $500,000  were  reported 
by  the  trustees  of  Princeton  University  Oct 
28.  The  exact  sum  was  $463,928,  of  which 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  gave  $250,000  for  the  new 
dining  halls.  Mrs.  William  Church  Osborn  of 
New  York  contributed  $12^,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Dodge  professorship  in  mediaeval 
history. 

PRISONS 

See  also 
Social  surveys 

California 
California  has  enacted  a  bill  providing  for 
the  employment  of  convicts  for  the  buildincr  of 
roads  in  mountain  districts. 

Idaho 
Idaho  has  enacted  a  bill  providing  for  the 
employment  of  convicts  for  the  building  of 
roads  in  mountain  districts. 

Illinois 
Mrs.  Edmund  M.  Allen,  wife  of  the  "Golden 
Rule"  warden  of  the  Illinois  State  Pentiten- 


tiary,  was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  June  20, 
evidently  murdered  by  one  of  the  convicts  for 
whom  she  and  her  husband  had  shown  so 
much  sympathy  and  help.  The  discovery  was 
made  after  the  prison  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment had  jut  out  a  blaze  in  the  bedroom.  Mrs. 
Allen's  skull  was  fractured  and  her  body  was 
badly  burned.  Warden  Allen  was  absent  from 
the  prison.  The  only  persons  who  had  access 
to  the  warden's  apartments  were  trusted  con- 
victs, who  acted  as  household  servants  by  vir- 
tue of  the  honor  system  which  Mr.  Arnold  had 
instituted. 

Gov.  Dunne,  on  June  24,  sent  an  official  rep- 
resentative to  Joliet  to  attend  all  hearings  of 
the  coroner's  jury  and  aid  in  the  search  for 
the  slayer. 

Joseph  Campbell,  a  negro,  convict  was  found 
guilty,  Nov  29,  of  murdering  Mrs.  Allen.  The 
verdict  fixed  the  punishment  at  hanging,  and 
was  returned  after  forty-four  hours'  delibera- 
tion by  the  jury. 

The  crime  led  to  Allen's  resignation  as  war- 
den. The  law  did  not  permit  a  warden  to  live 
outside  the  prison,  and  he  said  life  within  his 
ol<r  apartments  would  be  unbearable. 

Iowa 

The  contract  prison  labor  system  has  been 
abolished  in  Iowa. 

Missouri 

In  his  ipessage  to  the  Missouri  Legislature, 
Jan  7,  Governor  Elliott  W.  Major  urged  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  con- 
tract prison  labor,  and  recommended  the  pur- 
chase of  a  convict  farm  of  1000  acres. 

Panama 

Rioting  convicts  in  the  prison  at  Santiago, 
in  the  province  of  Verague,  June  11,  shot  and 
killed  two  police  lieutenants  and  three  guards 
and  wounded  ten  others.  They  raided  the 
prison  arsenal,  armed  themselves  with  revol- 
vers, rifles  and  much  ammunition  and  ten  es- 
caped into  the  town,  where  they  created  a 
reign  of  terror,  severely  wounding  one  woman 
and  several  men.  They  finally  made  their  way 
to  the  jungles,  with  a  detail  of  police  in  pur- 
suit. 

The  convicts  were  found  intrenched  in  the 
mountains  June  16  and  were  attacked  by  the 
police  and  citizens  of  Santiago.  Several  on 
both  sides  were  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
On  June  25  it  was  announced  that  seven  of 
the  convicts  had  been  captured  and  three  killed. 
Two  were  injured. 

PRIZE  FIGHTING 

See 
Boxing 

PROFIT  SHARING 

—Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  and  Associated 
Corporations 

Officials  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining 
Company  announced  in  Houghton,  Mich.,  May 
12,  that  on  June  12  a  bonus  of  over  $500,000 
would  be  distributed  among  the  10,000  em- 
ployes of  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  and 
associated  corporations,  June  11,  began  dis- 
bursing to  their  10,000  employees  the  half-mil- 
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lion  dollar  bonus  which  James  McNaughton, 
general  manager  of  the  companies,  announced 
a  month  before  would  be  distributed. 

— Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  early 
in  April  dissolved  the  old  Dennison  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  by  so  doing  cleared  the 
way  by  which  a  Massachusetts  corporation 
worth  at  least  $6,000,000  purposes  to  turn 
over  its  property  to  its  2400  employes  in  a 
profit-sharing  plan  more  radical  than  that  of 
Henry  Ford,  of  the  Ford  Automobile  Com- 
pany. 

Henry  S.  Dennison,  whose  family  started 
the  Dennison  Company  in  1844,  has  been  and 
still  is  the  head  of  the  company.  Whether  or 
not  Mr.  Dennison  retains  his  position  de- 
pends solely  on  whether  or  not  the  men  who 
have  been  his  employes  think  him  the  best 
man  for  the  job. 

Under  the  plan  under  which  the  new  Den- 
nison Manufacturing  Company  will  operate  it, 
the  stockholders  who  have  hitherto  elected 
directors  and  run  the  company  will  be  swept 
to  one  side.  These  old  stockholders,  with 
holdings  amoimting  to  some  $4,500,000,  will 
have  absolutely  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
new  company.  They  become  preferred  stock- 
holders, entitled  to  draw  8  per  cent  on  their 
investment  and  no  more. 

All  the  common  stock  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  men  and  women  actually  working  in 
the  plant.  Not  all  of  the  2400  employes  may, 
however,  become  holders  of  common  stock,  al- 
though all  share  in  the  profits. 

The  workers  who  hold  the  common  or  vot- 
ing stock  must,  however,  receive  salary  or 
wages  of  at  least  $1200  a  year.  Under  this 
rule  only  200  of  the  44000  may  become  com- 
mon shareholders,  and  so  participate  in  the 
actual  administration  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Dennison  believes  that  it  is  the  brains 
of  the  organization  which  deserves  first  recog- 
nition. On  the  heads  of  departments,  fore- 
men, etc.,  depend  the  future  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  these  are  the  ones  earning  $1200 
a  year  or  more. 

But  these  men  are  not  to  buy  the  common 
stock.    It  is  to  be  given  to  them  outright. 

The  workers  who  fell  below  the  $1200  mark 
are  not  left  out  in  the  new  plan.  They,  too. 
will  share  in  the  profits,  although  they  will 
have  no  voice  in  the  administration. 

—Ford  Motor  Co. 

Ja  12  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the  , 
insallation  of  the  $5  a  day  minimum  wage  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  and,  as  anticipated, 
the  company  during  the  past  twelve  months 
shared  $10,000,000  with  its  15,000  employees  at 
the  Detroit  factory  and  branches.  "At  the 
time  the  plan  was  put  into  effect  it  was  de- 
cided to  try  it  for  one  year  and  if  it  was  a 
success  to  continue  it,"  said  Frank  L.  Klingen- 
smith,  secretary  of  the  company.  "The  plan 
has  been  a  success  and  will  be  continued." 
Protests  from  certain  employees  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  at  Atlanta  because  their  sala- 
ries under  the  profit  sharing  system  were  re- 
duced were  answered  on  Ja  29  by  Tames  R. 
Lee,  chief  of  the  sociological  research  depart- 


ment of  the  concern.  The  Atlanta  investi- 
gators cut  certain  salaries  when  they  learned 
tiiat  the  recipients  were  not  properly  sharing 
their  pay  with  their  families  or  were  making 
no  effort  to  save.  "The  policy  of  the  Ford 
company  is  uniform  all  over  its  system,"  said 
Mr.  Lee,  "and  the  policy  aims  to  be  entirely 
constructive.  The  minimum  wage  scale  at  our 
plants  for  eight  hours  work  is  $2.72.  When  an 
employee  comes  under  the  profit  sharing  plan 
$2.28  a  day  is  added  to  his  earnings. 


The  Ford  Automobile  Company  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  July  16,  announced  a  refund  of  ap- 
proximately $15,000,000  to  owners  of  Ford 
automobiles  who  purchased  their  machines 
since  Aug  i,  1914.  On  Aug  i,  1914,  the  com- 
pany announced  that  if  300,000  machines  were 
sold  during  the  ensuing  year,  each  purchaser 
would  receive  a  refund  of  from  $40  to  $60. 
The  300,000  mark  was  reached  July  16. 

The  standard  of  living  among  the  foreign- 
ers can  be  raised  nearly  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans within  seventeen  months,  according  to 
the  latest  records  of  profit  sharing  and  educa- 
tion of  Ford  employes,  compiled  by  J.  R.  Lee^ 
head  of  the  Ford  sociological  department,. 
July  28. 

During  the  year  1914,  Ford  profit  sharers 
living  in  poor  conditions  decreased  from  23 
per  cent  to  less  than  3  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the 
addition  of  3820  men.  The  report  of  the  so- 
ciological department  showed  that  Ford  profit 
sharing  employes  had  bank  deposits  of  $3,- 
046,301  and  life  insurance  totalling  $6,493,709; 
that  the  bank  accounts  showed  a  gain  of 
$138.50  a  man  since  the  profit  sharing  went 
into  effect,  and  a  gain  of  $269.01  in  life  in- 
surance. Fifty-three  nations  were  represented 
among  the  Ford  workers.  The  latest  added 
were  Chaldeans,  Colombians  and  Caucasian 
Africans.  All  except  17  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployes spoke  English. 

Henry  Ford  announced,  Apr  27,  that  his  plan 
of  profit  sharing  with  his  customers,  first 
outlined  contingently  August,  1914,  would  be 
definitely  carried  out.  Mr.  Ford  said  that  $50 
would  be  repaid  to  every  buyer  of  a  car  in 
the  year  following  announcement  of  the  plan. 
The  plan  called  for  a  rebate  upon  the  pur- 
chase price  of  each  car  if  altogether  300,000 
cars  were  built  and  sold  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Car  Company  during  the  fiscal  year.  This  pro- 
duction is  now  assured,  with  a  month  to  spare. 

— Hershey  Chocolate  Company 

The  Hershey  Chocolate  Company  notified  its 
employees  on  Ja  29  that  a  fund  of  $125,000 
would  be  distributed  among  them  as  bonuses. 
They  stated  that  all  that  had  worked  for  the 
company  for  six  months  or  longer  would  re- 
ceive 20  per  cent  of  their  last  year's  wages. 
The  Hershey  fund  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind, 
but  was  the  largest. 

— Locomobile  Co.  of  America 

A  strike  of  1200  machinists  threatened  at 
the  plant  of  the  Locomobile  Company  of 
America  at  Bridgeport,  Ct,  was  averted  July 
31  by  an  announcement  by  the  company  that 
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a  profit  sharing  plan  similar  to  that  of  Henry 
Ford  will  be  instituted  at  once.  The  wages  of 
every  man  from  floor  sweeper  to  foreman  will 
be  increased  from  8  to  13  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  officers  of  the  company,  in  proportion 
to  the  salary  paid  to  each  maa  When  an  out- 
put of  fifty  cars  a  week  is  attained,  $60  per  car 
or  $3000  in  all  will  be  divided  among  the  em- 
ployees. Thereafter  if  seventy  cars  are  turned 
out  each  week  the  bonuses  will  be  $70  per  car 
or  a  total  of  $4900.  If  the  workmen  succeed 
in  tumiQg  out  100  cars  a  week,  $10,000  wiU  be 
split  up. 

PROHIBITION 

United  States 

The  increase  in  prohibition  territory  and  in 
the  number  of  local  option  zones  has  caused 
a  reduction  in  1915  of  $2,000,000  in  the 
Federal  government's  income  from  taxes  on 
alcoholic  beverages.  Nine  states  are  to  adopt 
prohibition  in  1916.  The  belief  exists  that 
the  30  per  cent  of  the  government's  income 
from  the  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors  will  be  re- 
duced to  25  per  cent  in  the  next  two  years, 
due  to  the  spread  and  the  enforcement  ox 
prohibition  and  local  option  laws. 

The  largest  liquor-producing  states,  with 
their  approximate  contributions  to  the  Fed- 
eral treasury,  are  as  follows: 

Illinois,  l50»5oo,ooo;  Kentucky,  $31,870,000;  In- 
diana, $28,100,000;  New  York,  $24,800,000:  PennsyU 
vania>  $i7',300{OOo;  Ohio,  $1 5,700^000;  Wisconain, 
$8,200,000;  California,  $7,900,000;  Maryland,  $5,200,- 
000;  Missouri,  $5,100,000;  Massachusetts,  $4,800,000; 
Louisiana,  $3,700,000:  Michigan,  $3,300,000:  New 
Jersey,  $3,900,000;  Nebraska,  $2,500,000;  Virginia, 
$2,000,000;  Minnesota,  $1,900,000. 

The  Committee  of  Nineteen,  appointed  by 
the  temperance  organizations  of  America,  met 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec  3,  and  virtually 
decided  on  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Liquor 
Bill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress.  Represen- 
tative Webb,  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen,  urged 
a  conservative  bill.  He  said  the  new  measure 
would  make  it  "unlawful  to  manufacture 
transport,  import  or  sell"  intoxcating  liquors. 
The  bill  would  give  Congress  and  states  sepa- 
rate and  joint  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  law. 
See  also 

Advertising — Liquor 

United  States — Treasury  Dept. — Office 
OF  Internal  Revenue — Annual  report 

Alabama 

Alabama  will  become  a  prohibition  state 
July  I.  Both  Houses  of  the  legislature  on  Ja 
22,  within  a  few  hours  after  Gov.  Henderson 
had  vetoed  the  bills  passed  bv  the  legislature 
Ja  14,  and  asked  that  the  prohibition  question 
be  submitted  to  voters  at  a  special  election, 
voted  down  his  proposal  and  repassed  the  bills 
by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  prohibition 
measures  re-enact  the  prohibition  law  repealed 
in  191 1  after  it  had  been  in  force  two  years. 
Under  the  191 1  local  option  law,  all  but  eight 
of  the  sixty-seven  counties  have  voted  dry. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Alabama  Legislature 
Feb  10  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto  the 
Denson    Anti    Liquor    Advertising    Law    to 


prohibit  newspapers  published  in  the  State 
from  printing  liquor  advertisements,  and  to 
prevent  circulation  in  the  State  of  papers 
published  outside  of  Alabama  carrying  such 
advertising. 

The  new  act,  which  went  into  effect  imme- 
diately, also  prohibits  liquor  advertising  by 
circular,  bill  board  display  or  otherwise^ 

Proceedings  were  started  Feb  12  by  Attor- 
ney-General W.  L.  Martin  to  enjoin  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  from  publishing  liquor 
advertisements.  This  was  the  first  step  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

The  County  Court  of  Jefferson  county.  Mar 
5,  ruled  that  the  Alabama  anti-liquor  adver- 
tising law  was  not  effective  at  that  time.  The 
decision,  however,  did  not  cover  a  period  of 
time  beyond  July  i,  when  the  state-wide  pro- 
hibition law  goes  into  effect 

The  law  prohibiting  the  publication  in  Ala- 
bama newspapers  of  advertisements  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  was  upheld  in  a  decision  by  Chan- 
cellor Chapman  in  Dothan,  Ala.,  Mar  26.  His 
decision  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  state 
against  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  Publishing 
Company.  Chancellor  Chapman  said  that  the 
new  law  does  not  violate  federal  or  state  con- 
stitution or  interfere  with  interstate  traffic. 
Newspapers,  he  said,  were  lawfully  excused 
from  accepting  liquor  advertisements.   - 

The  petition  of  Solicitor  Hugo  Black,  of 
Jefferson  County,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
W.  C.  Delaye,  who  owns  a  newsstand,  from 
selling  foreign  newspapers  publishing  liquor 
advertisements,  was  denied  by  Judge  John  H. 
Miller,  of  the  City  Court,  of  Birmingham. 
Judge  Miller  holds  that  newspapers  printed  in 
other  States  and  sent  to  Alabama  by  mail  or 
freight  become  articles  of  interstate  commerce 
and  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  State  au- 
thorities. He  adds,  however,  that  they  can 
prevent  the  printing  of  liquor  advertisements 
in  any  paper  published  within  the  state. 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  Tune  10  held 
the  new  anti-liquor  advertising  law  constitu* 
tional  in  all  details.  The  court  further  held 
that  its  decision  abrogated  all  contracts  for 
liquor  advertising  andf  prevented  any  agen- 
cies or  firms  from  holding  the  newspapers 
responsible  for  damages  resulting  from  the 
cancellation  of  contracts.  The  decision  fol- 
lowed the  entering  of  a  test  case  by  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser. 

Arizona 

State-wide  prohibition  went  into  effect  in 
Arizona  Ja  i,  under  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  N  3,  1914. 

The  State  Supreme  Court,  confirming  the 
conviction  of  Louis  Gherna,  Feb  13,  tipheld 
the  Arizona  prohibition  law  on  all  points. 
Gherna  sold  a  pint  of  whisky  after  the  law 
went  into  effect,  Jan  i.  The  case  will  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Arkansas 

The  Newberry  statewide  prohibition  bill 
passed  by  the  Arkansas  lower  house,  74  to 
22,  on  Feb  i,  prohibits  the  sale  or  giving 
away  of  liquor  after  June  i,  191 5.  It  makes 
violation  a  felony,  provides  terms  of  not  less 
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than  one  year  in  the  State  penitentiary  and 
forbids  suspended  sentences. 

On  Feb  5  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  33  to  2 
adopted  the  bill  with  an  amendment  that  it 
become  effective  Jan  i,  1916.  Gov.  Hays  signed 
the  bill  Feb  6. 

Colorado 

In  Colorado  state-wide  prohibition  became 
a  part  of  the  state  constitution  on  Jan  i.  Pro- 
hibition under  the  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  Nov  3,  1914,  wil  become  effective 
Jan  1,  1916. 

The  Administration  state-wide  prohibition 
bill  was  passed  on  third  reading  in  the  Senate 
February  9,  27  to  4.  It  contains  provisions 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  consti- 
tutional amendment  adopted  by  the  electors 
November,  191 4.  It  prohibits  interstate  and  in- 
trastate shipment  of  liquor  for  sale  or  gift, 
except  for  medicinal  and  sacramental  pur- 
poses. The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  o,  finally  passed  the  bill,  Feb  24. 
The  bill  differed  from  the  Senate  measure  by 
forbidding  sale  of  liquor  by  drug  stores  or  by 
any  other  agencies  or  individuals. 

The  legislature,  Mar  i,  completed  the  law 
to  enforce  the  state-wide  constitutional  prohi- 
bition amendment  effective  Jan  i,  1915-  The 
Senate  and  House  adopted  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee,  which  altered  the  ad- 
ministration bill  in  two  essentials.  One  re- 
duced from  six  to  four  ounces  the  quantity 
of  liquor  to  be  sold  by  druggists  on  a  phy- 
sician's prescription,  and  the  other  provided 
that  a  druggist  can  keep  on  hand  liquor  valued 
at  I  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  stock. 
District  of  Columbia 

The  fight  for  prohibition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  failed  in  the  Senate  on  Jan  18.  The 
prohibitionists  gave  up  the  fight  with  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Senate  to  suspend  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  to  permit  the  Sheppard  prohibitionists' 
amendment  to  an  approjpriation  bill  to  be 
offered.    The  vote  was  40  to  38. 

Florida 

Florida's  package  law,  which  forbids  drink- 
ing intoxicants  upon  the  premises  where  pub- 
licly sold,  went  into  effect  Oct  i.  Under  its 
provisions  liquor  may  be  bought  in  containers 
of  not  less  than  half  a  pint.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  saloons  must  remain  closed  from 
6  p.  m.  until  7  a.  m.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  law  will  be  tested,  principally  upon  the 
contention  that,  while  regulation  is  attempted, 
prohibition  is  effected.  The  law  applies  to  res- 
taurants, hotels,  and  clubs,  as  well  as  saloons. 

Georgia 

The  anti-shipping  bill  providing  that  a  per- 
son may  receive  from  outside  the  state  only 
two  quarts  of  liquor,  one  gallon  of  wine  and 
forty-eight  pints  of  beer  each  month,  passed 
early  in  Nov,  was  succeeded  by  a  measure 
passed  Nov  15  preventing  advertising  liquor  m 
any  manner.    Both  are  effective  May  i,  1910. 

The  Southern  Express  Company,  the  only 
common  carrier  of  liquids  in  small  packages 
in  Georgia,  announced,  Nov  21,  that  it  would 
refuse  to  accept  liquors  for  shipment  into  the 
stete  after  May  i,  1916,  because  of  the  strin- 


gent provisions  of  the  Hopkins-Stovall  anti- 
shipping  bill. 

The  regulations  regarding  liquor  shipments 
were  so  drastic  that  express  officials  said  the 
rate  which  could  be  charged  for  transporting 
the  small  quantity  of  liquor  permitted  under 
the  law  would  not  justify  the  expense  and 
trouble. 

Idaho 

With  only  one  dissenting  vote,  the  Idaho 
Senate,  Jan  20,  passed  the  Hart  resolution, 
providing  for  the  submission  to  the  voters  at 
the  next  general  election  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  after  May  i,  1917. 

The  Senate  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  passed, 
Feb  25,  the  statewide  prohibition  bill  which 
makes  the  manufacture  and  transportation 
for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  unlawful  after 
Jan  I,  1916.  The  vote  of  the  Senate  was  23 
to  6.  Gov.  Alexander  signed  the  prohibition 
bill  Mar  i. 

Illinois 

Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago's  closing  order 
went  into  effect  Oct  10  giving  the  city  its 
first  "dry"  Sunday  in  43  years. 

"Dry"  forces  were  victorious  in  most  of  the 
central  and  southern  Illinois  cities  where  local 
option  elections  were  held  Apr  6.  The  women 
divided  their  ballots  almost  evenly  between 
the  two  issues.  Centralia,  111.,  wet  for  sixty 
years,  was  voted  dry  by  a  majority  of  about 
300.  Cullom  is  the  only  town  remaining  wet 
in  Livingston  County.  Stanton  Township, 
the  only  wet  spot  in  Champaign  County,  was 
voted  dry  by  the  women's  vote.  The  wets 
were  victorious  in  Murphysboro  by  a  majority 
of  715.  The  women's  vote  was  1059  dry, 
1009  wet.  The  men  voted  881  dry  and  1645  wet 

Indiana 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  bill  for  statutory 
state-wide  prohibition  was  introduced  in  the 
House  Feb  4  by  Representative  Wright,  Re- 
publican of  Randolph  County.  The  bill  is 
drastic  in  its  provisions. 

Iowa 

The  Senate,  Feb  12,  passed  the  Clarkson  bill 
providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  Iowa  mulct  law 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  22,  an  amendment  fixing 
the  date  for  it  to  become  effective  on  Jan  i, 
1916,  having  been  previously  adopted.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  statutory  pro- 
hibition, pending  action  on  the  Constitutional 
amendment  adopted.  ^ 

The  Iowa  House  of  Representatives,  Feb 
18  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  79  to  29.  The 
measure  will  now  go  to  the  Governor,  who 
has  indicated  his  intention  of  signing  it.  Under 
its  provisions  Iowa  will  return  to  state-wide 
statutory  prohibition. 

The  Wilson  bill  for  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion which  came  from  the  Senate,  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  the  Iowa  Legislature.  Feb  ?3» 
by  a  vote  of  92  to  14.  This  bill  provides  for 
submission  to  the  people  of  the  question  of 
constitutional  prohibition,  if  it  is  successful 
in  the  Legislature  to  convene  two  years 
hence. 
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Gov.  George  W.  Clarke  signed  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  amendment  Mar  6. 

Kansas 

Two  measures  to  strengthen  prohibition 
were  passed,  one  providing  that  the  munici- 
pality where  liquor  is  sold  is  liable  for  -dam- 
age for  injury  to  persons  or  property  result- 
ing from  intoxication;  the  other,  aimed  at 
those  who  permit  so-called  "keg  parties"  to 
be  held  on  their  premises,  imposing  similar 
liability  upon  the  owner  of  property  where 
liquor  is  sold  or  given  away. 

By  a  rule  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, all  state  employees  must,  beginning 
July  1,  be  teetotallers. 

Kentucky 

Nine  counties  in  Kentucky  entered  the  Pro- 
hibition ranks  on  Jan  i,  leaving  only  15  out  of 
120  selling  liquor. 

Michigan 

Complete  unofficial  returns  from  the  sixteen 
Michigan  counties  in  which  local  option  was 
the  issue  in  the  election  of  Apr  5  showed  that 
the  "drys"  were  successful  in  fourteen  coun- 
ties and  the  "wets"  in  two. 

Minnesota 

The  F.  H.  Peterson  county  option  bill 
passed  the  Minnesota  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Feb  24,  by  a  vote  of  66  to  62.  It  will 
become  a  law  upon  the  Governor's  approval. 

Under  its  provisions  wet  and  dry  elections 
probably  would  be  held  in  a  majority  of  the 
counties  of  the  state  during  the  year. 

Gov.  Hammond,  Mar  i,  signed  the  county 
option  bill.  The  law  became  effective  imme- 
diately. ^ 

State-wide  prohibition  by  constitutional 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the  House,  Mar 
25,  when  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  adoption  of 
the  minority  report  of  the  temperance  com- 
mittee, recommending  a  'xesolution  submit- 
ting the  issue  to  the  people  at  the  next  general 
election,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  54  to  60. 

In  the  county  option  elections  in  Minnesota, 
June  7,  Otter  Tail  County  went  dry,  Blue 
Earth  County  wet,  Olmstead  County  wet, 
Pipestone  County  dry,  Todd  County  dry. 
Dodge  County  dry,  Renville  County  dry,  Wa- 
tonwan County  dry.  Redwood  County  dry. 
Traverse  County  dry,  and  Kandiyohi  County 
dry.  Close  votes  were  recorded  in  several 
sections. 

The  option  election  in  Hennepin  county, 
Oct  4,  was  won  by  the  "wets"  by  a  majority 
of  about  9000. 

According  to  the  Local  Option  law  passed 
by  the  last  State  Legislature,  the  Prohibition- 
ists can  petition  for  another  election  in  three 
years. 

Montana 

The  lower  house  of  the  state  assembly,  Feb 
I,  adopted  a  committee  report  proposing  to 
submit  the  question  of  prohibition  to  refer- 
endum instead  of  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment,  as  provided  in  th'e  senate  bill. 
The  house  bill  permits  the  importation  of 
wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  and  alcohol 
for  the  arts  and  mechanics,  which  the  senate 
bill    prohibits.     Otherwise    the    measure  pro- 


vides for  absolute  prohibition  in  the  state. 
The  report  was  not  adopted,  however,  until 
after  one  of  the  most  extended  debates  heard 
in  the  house  during  the  present  session. 

The  State  Senate  passed  the  House  state- 
wide prohibition  bill,  Feb  20,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Senate  bill  providing  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  House  bill  provides  a  refer- 
endum vote  in  1916. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  make  pro- 
hibition effective  Dec  31,  1918,  the  House  bill 
making  it  effective  Dec  31,  1919. 

New  Jersey 

The  Gaunt  local  option  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, Mar  2,  II  to  9.  The  House  of  Assembly 
on  Mar  23  defeated  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  44 
to  13  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  after  one  of  the  most  stormy  sessions 
in  recent  years.  The  spectators,  many  of 
whom  were  representatives  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests, greeted  the  result  with  shouts  and 
applause. 

New  York 

The  Fish  bill,  providing  for  a  state-wide 
referendum  on  prohibition,  was  killed  in  the 
Assembly,  Mar  3,  when,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  48, 
the  young  Progressive  leader  lost  a  motion  to 
discharge  the  excise  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  measure.  It  takes  76 
votes  to  discharge  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee had  refused  to  report  the  bill  again. 

After  considerable  activity  on  the  part  of 
agents  of  the  liquor  interests,  the  eight  local 
option  and  prohibtion  bills  which  suddenly 
were  reported  out  from  the  excise  committee 
of  the  Assembly,  Mar  23,  just  as  suddenly 
were  sent  back  to  the  committee.  Mar  25,  by 
a  bi-partisan  vote.  This  action  meant  the  end 
of  liquor  legislation  for  19 15,  so  far  as  the 
Assembly  was  concerned  . 

Senator  Jones  of  Chenango  in  Albany,  Apr 
8,  moved  that  the  state-wide  local  option  bill 
be  taken  from  the  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  Retrenchment,  so  that  it  might  be  brought 
squarely  before  the  Senate.  The  motion  was 
lost,  2fj  to  10.  The  Senate's  action  buried  the 
measure  for  the  year. 

Dr.  Sigismund  S.  Goldwater,  Commissioner 
of  Health  of  New  York  City,  June  11.  sent 
to  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Department 
of  Health  a  mandatory  letter  calling  for  the 
immediate  organization  of  a  special  commit- 
tee to  put  into  force  a  campaign  against  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  in  New  York  City. 

Major-Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan,  commanding 
the  New  York  State  National  Guard,  on  Oct 
7  issued  an  order  urging  abstinence  from 
liquor,  to  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  of 
all  armories  for  ninety  days. 

General  O'Ryan  first  pointed  out  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  prohibition  at  the  School  of 
Application  for  officers  at  Peekskill  in  1913, 
and  also  during  the  field  exercises  at  Fishkill 
Plains  last  Summer,  where  5000  officers  and 

men  were  on  duty.  The  General  then  added: 
The  decision  to  prohibit  the  use  of  liquor,  made, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  Infantry  School  ot  Appli- 
cation in  1913,  was  not  based  on  a  fear  that  there 
might   be   excesses,   nor   was   the   action   intended   as 
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a  movement  in  support  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
non-use  of  liquor.  But  it  was  known  that  the 
course  of  instruction  was  such  that  the  student  offi- 
cers would  require  the  application  of  their  physical 
and  mental  powess  unimpaired  by  distracting  con- 
viviality, late  hours,  digestive  disorders,  and  super- 
stimulation. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  and  disciplinary 
advantages  accruing  from  the  non-use  of  lifiuor,  there 
results  a  benefit  to  the  individual  which  is  now  au- 
thoritatively recognixed,  and  concerning  which  offi- 
cers of  the  line  charged  with  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  men  intrusted  to  them  should  have  accurate 
knowledge. 

Extracts  from  recent  bulletins  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  concerning  the  evil  effects 
of  liquor  on  the  individual  using  it  were  then 
quoted. 

Concluding  his  remarks  on  prohibition,  Gen- 
eral O'Rsran  said: 

The  State  military  service  now  exacts  from  its 
soldiers  a  high  standard  cf  discipline  and  a  vast 
amount  of  arduous  training.  No  greater  opportunity 
in  this  regard  exists  than  for  officers,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  their  men  an 
inteihgent  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  this  bulletin, 
looking  to  their  own  self-interest  and  to  spread  among 
them  a  high  conception  of  the  underlying  principle 
of   military   service — self-deniaL 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  passed  an  anti-shipping  act, 
known  there  as  the  ''Anti-Jug"  act,  which 
forbids  the  shipment  to  and  receipt  by  any 
one  person  of  more  than  one  quart  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  and  five  gallons  of  malt  beverage 
every  fifteen  days. 

Ohio 

There  was  general  interest  in  the  election 
in  Ohio  for  the  reason  that  state-wide  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  was  an  issue  again  in 
1915,  as  it  was  in  1914,  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  which  would 
forbid  the  sale  or  manufacture  for  sale  of  any 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  "wets"  countered  ' 
this  proposal  with  petitions  under  the  initiative 
and  referendum  law  by  which  the  people  also 
voted  on  another  provision  which  would  pre- 
vent the  submission  of  any  constitutional 
amendment  more  than  twice  in  six  years.  Ohio 
was  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  voted 
in  the  fall  upon  the  liquor  issue.  In  addition  to 
the  broader  question  of  prohibition,  the  so- 
called  liquor  license  decentralization  law, 
passed  by  the  last  legislature,  was  subjected 
to  referendum.  The  isspe  concerned  largely 
the  method  of  selection  of  license  commis- 
sioners. 

State- wide  prohibition  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  55,412.     The   1914  majority  was 

84,152.  ^ 

Oregon 

In  accordance  with  the  electorate's  views, 
expressed  November,  1914,  the  lower  house  of 
the  Oregon  legislature  by  a  vote  of  58  to  2 
passed  on  Feb  5  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
manufacture  of  liquor  within  the  state  except 
for  sacramental  purposes.  Physicians  are  per- 
mitted by  the  measure  to  administer  liquor 
personally,  and  importation  of  two  quarts 
monthly  is  allowed  individuals  for  private 
consumption.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  sen- 
ate. 

Statewide  prohibition,  effective  Jan  i,  1916, 
became  the  law  of  Oregon  Feb  18,  when  Gov. 
James  Withycombe  signed  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Legislature. 


Pennsylvania 

The  iron  and  steel  mills  in  Coatesville,  Pa., 
which  include  Worth  Bros.  Company  and 
Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  issued  a 
notice  Apr  3  to  their  employees  who  live  in  the 
firm's  houses  that  tenants  will  be  prohibited 
from  having  whiskey,  beer  or  any  other  in- 
toxicating drinks  delivered  to  their  homes. 

South  Carolina 

The  General  Assembly  took  up  a  large  part 
of  its  session  in  discussing  prohibition.  Be- 
sides drafting  a  State-wide  law  for  submis- 
sion to  a  referendum  at  the  election  of  Sept 
12,  19 1 5.  the  Assembly  enacted  a  statute  which 
made  effective  in  the  State  the  provisions  of 
the  Webb-Kenyon  Federal  act  against  the 
shipment  of  liquor  from  "wet"  to  "dry"  ter- 
ritory, South  G&rolina  being  now  local  option. 
The  statute  also  forbade  the  shipment  of 
more  than  one  gallon  of  alcoholic  liquors  to 
any  one  person  in  the  State  during  any  one 
month. 


South  Carolina  decided  for  State-wide  pro- 
hibition Sept  14  by  a  vote  of  about  two  and  a 
half  to  one. 

South  Dakota 

The  House  passed,  Mar  3,  the  Senate  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  submission  to  the 
people  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
state-wide  prohibition.  The  amendment  will 
be  voted  on  at  the  general  election  in  Nov, 
1916. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee,  where  the  prohibition  laws  have 
not  been  strictly  enforced  hi  the  larger  cities. 
it  is  said,  passed  an  ouster  law,  modelled 
after  a  Kansas  statute,  which  provided  for 
the  removal  from  office  of  State,  county,  or 
city  officials  (other  than  holders  of  constitu- 
tional offices)  who  fail  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  State.  The  Le^slature  also  enacted 
measures  forbidding  social  and  fraternal  clubs 
to  dispense  liquor  or  maintain  lockers  for 
members;  placing  the  supervision  of  soft- 
drink  stands  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Department,  and  forbidding  them  to  sell  bev- 
erages containing  more  than  ^  per  cent  al- 
cohol, and  prohibiiting  drug-stores  from  selling 
intoxicants  except  on  bona-fide  prescriptions 
given  to  persons  who  actually  are  ill. 

Utah 

The  Wootten  state-wide  prohibition  bill, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  passed 
the  House,  40  to  5,  Mar  2,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature.  The  Legislature,  however, 
placed  on  the  statute  books  a  law  modelled 
after  the  Webb-Kenyon  law  imposing  heavy 
penalties  for  the  shipment  of  liquor  from 
"wet"  to  "dry"  territory  in  the  State. 

Vermont 

Prohibition  gained  four  cities  in  the  city 
and  town  elections  held  Mar  2.  Complete  re- 
turns give  sixteen  cities  and  towns  out  of  246 
wet. 


Vermont's   Legislature  voted   to   submit   a 
prohibition  law  to  the  people  at  the  munici- 
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pal  elections  in  the  spring  of  1916.  If  passed, 
its  effect  will  be  drastic,  as  it  makes  no  pro* 
vision  for  the  sale  of  liquor  for  medical 
purposes. 

Virginia 

The  controlling  "dry"  element  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  at  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
strengthened  in  the  general  election,  Nov  2, 
by  half  a  dozen  new  members.  The  General 
Assembly,  both  Senate  and  House  of  Dele- 
gates, remained  overwhelmingly  democratic. 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  has  enacted  amendments  to 
the  Yost  Prohibition  law,  limiting  shipments 
of  liquor  into  the  State,  and  forbidding  a 
person  to  have  liquor  in  a  public  place,  even 
for  his  own  use.  It  also  forbade  any  one  to 
give  a  drink  to  another,  except  in  his  own 
home,  home  being  specified  as  a  permanent 

Slace  of  residence,  not  a  hotel  or  other  pub- 
c  place. 

JVisconsin 

Early  returns  from  the  election  of  Apr  6 
throughout  Wisconsin  showed  a  gain  for  the 
"drys"  in  13  towns,  while  the  "wets"  gained 
one  town.  Thirty  towns  now  "wet"  remained 
in  that  column,  while  23  "dr^  towns  remained 
dry.  The  larger  cities  votmg  on  the  license 
question  were  Ashland,  Superior,  Beloit  and 
Madison,  which  went  wet.  Madison  voted  wet 
by  300. 

Alaska 

A  bill  submitting  the  question  of  territorial 
prohibition  to  the  voters  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1916  passed  the  lower  house  of  the 
Alaska  Legislature  Apr  7  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2, 
and  went  to  the  Senate. 

Should  prohibition  be  adopted  it  would  not 
become  effective  until  January  i,  1918,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Canada 

Prohibition  carried  in  Alberta  Province  in 
the  vote  July  21  by  over  20,000  majority  in  a 
total  vote  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. It  was  a  direct  legislation  vote.  The 
law  goes  into  effect  on  July  «,  1916. 

France 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  Feb  12  adopted 
a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  absinthe. 

The  general  commanding  the  Fifth  Armv 
issued  orders,  Mar  14,  that  troops  will  be  al- 
lowed no  more  alcohol  than  that  which  is 
distributed  as  rations.  Soldiers  were  forbid- 
den to  buy  alcoholized  liquors  or  to  procure 
or  accept  them.  They  may  buy  hygienic  drinks 
at  wineshops  between  noon  and  2  o'clock,  and 
again  between  5  and  7  under  the^  supervision 
of  non-commissioned  officers.  Civilians  pro- 
viding alcohol  to  soldiers  will  be  expelled  to 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Wine  sellers  who 
sell  alcohol  to  soldiers  will  have  their  estab- 
lishment closed  entirely  on  the  second  offence. 

On  Ja  6  the  president  signed  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  absinthe  and  similar  liquors 
in  Pans. 

Raymond  Poincair6,  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  May  29  announced  that  he 


would  drink  no  spirituous  liquors  during  or 
after  the  war. 


General  Gallieni,  the  Military  Governor  of 
Paris,  July  16,  issued  an  order  forbidding  the 
purchase  by,  or  sale  to,  soldiers  or  officers  of 
whatever  grade  in  the  intrenched  camp  of 
Paris  of  any  alcoholic  liquor  whatsoever.  Of- 
fenders will  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  po- 
lice courts  and  military  tribunals.  Liquor 
dealers  violating  this  order  will  be  punished 
by  a  temporary  suspension  of  their  license  on 
the  first  offense  and  the  revocation  of  their 
license  on  the  second  offense. 

Great  Britain 

March 

The  King's  plea  was  added.  Mar  30,  to  that 
of  the  shipowners  and,  in  some  cases,  that  of 
the  labor  leaders  themselves,  that  some  vigor- 
ous measures  be  adopted  to  cope  with  the 
question  of  drunkenness  which,  it  was  urged, 
is  having  the  effect  of  delaying  the  deliverv 
of  munitions  of  war.  The  King  volunteered, 
if  it  was  considered  advisable,  personally  to 
give  up  the  use  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  and 
to  issue  an  order  against  their  use  in  the  royal 
households. 

April 

Prohibition  agitation  was  at  its  height  in 
England  during  April,  the  Spectator  being 
among  the  most  prominent  supporters  of  total 
prohibition,  while  the  Times  led  the  anti- 
prohibitionists.  The  fact  that  the  drink  bill 
of  $833,405,000  more  than  doubled  the  com- 
bined army  and  navy  expenditures  in  1913 
was  an  argument  used  effectively  by  the  pro- 
hibition agitators,  while  the  antis  urged  that 
total  prohibition  would  deal  a  severe  economic 
blow  to  France,  England  and  Australia. 

On  Apr  5  King  George  gave  a  definite  absti- 
nence pledge.  Lord  Kitchener  and  many  offi- 
cers also  offered  to  abstain  from  alcoholic 
liquor  during  the  war,  while  David  Lloyd 
George  (Apr  8)  vigorously  advocated  prohibi- 
tion. Billy  Sunday  was  called  to  conduct  a 
temperance  campaign  in  England,  but  refused 
for  the  time  being.  10,000  diurches  through- 
out England  observed  April  19  as  "King's 
Pledge  Sunday."  Heavy  liquor  taxes  were 
passed  in  Commons  on  the  29th,  under  strong 
protest  from  O'Brienites.  It  was  generally 
supposed^  therefore,  that  the  measure  would 
be  modified. 

May 

The  serious  effect  that  drink  was  having  on 
the  repairs  to  the  warship  and  transport  ser- 
vices and  in  the  output  of  munitions  was  dis- 
closed in  reports  from  firms  and  officers 
throughout  the  country,  which  were  published 
May  2  in  the  form  of  a  white  paper.  Vice 
Admiral  Jellicoe  and  the  officers  responsible  for 
the  navy  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  short 
hours  worked  by  the  men  in  private  yards  was 
due  to  drink.  They  described  conditions  as 
deplorable  and  ur^ed  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  total  prohibition  of 
alcoholic  drinks  or  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
them. 

The  Allied  Brewery  Trades  Association, 
composed  of  those  trades  which  supply  ma- 
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chinery  and  other  materials  and  supplies  to 
brewers,  adopted  resolutions  at  a  meeting  in 
London,  May  3,  bitterly  condemning  the  plan 
of  Lloyd  George  for  restricting  the  liquor 
trade.  All  the  retail  liauor  dealers  in  London, 
through  their  trade  organization,  united  in  a 
protest  against  the  proposed  increased  taxa- 
tion on  spirits,  wines  and  beers.  They  assert- 
ed that  since  the  war  began  drunkenness  had 
decreased  in  London. 

The  King's  example  in  the  matter  of  alcohol 
found  but  few  followers  among  peers  and 
public  men.  The  King  was  led  to  believe  that 
his  self-denying  ordinance  would  cause  a  tre- 
mendous revolution  and  he  was  said.  May  4, 
to  be  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  meagre  result. 

The  House  of  Commons,  May  2,  passed  the 
second  reading  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Lloyd  George's  bill  to  amend  the  defense  of 
the  realm  act.  The  bill  originally  was  designed 
to  place  a  heavy  surtax  on  wines,  spirits  and 
beer,  but  under  pressure  from  the  Irish  party 
its  provisions  were  amended,  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  areas 
where  munitions  of  war  were  being  made. 
Under  the  bill  a  central  committee  will  be  set 
up  for  Scotland  and  England.  It  will  act  on 
the  recommendations  of  local  committees  of 
employers  and  workmen  in  the  districts  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  promised  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  charges  of 
drunkenness  among  workmen,  and  all  parties, 
including  the  Laborites,  expressed  their  satis- 
faction with  the  bill.  The  Government  will 
absolutely  control  the  sale  of  liquor  in  selected 
districts,  including  that  dispensed  in  clubs  and 
grocery  stores.  A  commission  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Lord  Dunedin  will  deal  with  the 
question  of  compensation  to  the  liquor  deal- 
ers for  their  losses. 

The  Central  Board  of  Control,  to  deal  with 
the  drink  problem,  was  named  May  26.  It  con- 
sists of  Lord  D'Abernon,  chairman;  Colonel 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  E.  R.  Cross,  John 
McAusland  Denny  of  Denny  &  Co.,  engineers, 
Dumbarton;  John  Hodge,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Lancashire;  Sir  William  H.  Lever, 
Sir  George  Newman,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Board  of  Education ;  Waldorf  Astor,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Plymouth ;  Philip  Snow- 
den,  member  of  Parliament  for  Blackburn; 
John  Pedder,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Office;  R.  R.  Scott  of  the  Admiralty,  and  W. 

Towle,  a  well-known  hotel  manager.  ^ 

Ocioher 

A  formal  order  was  issued,  Oct  i,  declaring 
London  and  surrounding  districts  to  be  an 
area,  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  act,  in 
which  the  practice  of  treating  is  prohibited 
and  a  further  dilution  of  spirits  is  allowed. 
No  order  was  made  regarding  the  hours  of 
opening  and  closing  public  houses.  The  meas- 
ure became  effective  on  Oct  11.        .- 

November 

In  order  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  regula- 
tion by  residents  of  London  by  driving  a 
few  miles  out  of  the  city,  the  whole  metro- 
politan district  and  parts  of  Essex,  Hertford 
and  Kent  were  included  in  the  prohibited  area. 


An  order  curtailing  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
in  Greater  London  was  issued  by  the  British 
Board  of  Liquor  Control,  Nov  19.  According 
to  this  order,  after  Nov  29  trade  would  be 
confined  to  five  and  a  half  hours  on  week- 
days and  five  hours  on  Sundays. 

Iceland 

The  Parliament  of  Iceland,  thirty-four  of 
whose  forty  members  are  elected  by  popular 
suffrage,  passed  a  measure  forbidding  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  Jan  25.  All  the  remaining 
stock  in  the  Danish  dependency  has  been  ex- 
ported. 

Newfoundland 

Final  returns  received,  Nov  26,  showed  that 
prohibition  had  carried  Newfoundland  by  404 
votes. 

— Effect  of  prohibition  legislation 

T.  H.  Wentworth,  secretary  of  the  Distillers' 
Securities  Corporation,  Apr  12,  issued  a  let- 
ter to  bond  and  shareholders  in  response  to 
inquiries  respecting  status  of  the  country- 
wide prohibition  agitation. 

The  statement  savs  that  the  records  of 
Maine.  Kansas  and  Georgia,  which  have  been 
working  for  some  years  under  prohibition 
laws,  show  that  the  consumption  of  distilled 
spirits  for  non-beverage  purposes,  as  well  as 
so-called  unavoidable  beverage  purposes,  have 
shown  but  slight  diminution  per  capita  under 
those  where  beverage  is  unrestricted.  It  is 
declared  that  the  records  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Commissioner  indicate  that  the  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States,  including  so-called 
dry  territory,  is  maintained  at  about  the  same 
figure.  Records  of  the  principal  producing 
States,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, for  the  last  six  months  of  1914  show 
that  20,000,878  gallons  were  tax  paid  and  with- 
drawn for  consumption,  a  decrease  of  but  175*- 
211  gallons  from  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  depres- 
sion in  business.  In  addition  to  the  distilled 
spirit  industry,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
panies have  a  very  large  interest  in  profitable 
enterprises  whose  product  is  and  can  in  no 
way  be  affected  by  prohibition  laws. 

— Interstate  commerce 

That  a  delivery  service  transporting  liquor 
across  a  state  boundary  into  "dry"  territory  is 
interstate  commerce  and  cannot  be  interfered 
with  by  state  judiciary  was  a  decision  given, 
Mar  I,  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
The  court  reversed  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas. 

The  North  Carolina  Senate,  Mar  2,  passed 
the  Grier  anti-jug  bill,  already  passed  by  the 
House,  but  amended  it  to  provide  for  sub- 
mission to  the  voters  at  a  special  election  on 
Aug  I.  The  measure  provided  that  no  alco- 
holic liquor  or  any  ingredient  used  in  its  man- 
ufacture should  be  delivered  in  the  state. 
House  and  Senate  conference  committees 
agreed.  Mar  4,  upon  the  passage  of  the  act. 

PROSTITUTION 

See  also 
Mann  law 
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New  York  City 

Encouraging  results  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen,  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  chair- 
man, are  presented  in  its  annual  report  (Feb, 
1915)-  Comparison  with  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  New  York  in  1905  discloses  a  striking 
improvement  The  committee  has  secured  the 
passage  of  tKw  Injunction  and  Abatement  law 
to  prevent  the  continued  use  of  the  same  prop- 
erty for  disorderlv  purposes.  It  investigated 
the  store  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  as  a  typical 
New  York  department  store,  and  found  that 
while  marked  freedom  in  conversation  was  in- 
dulged in  by  some  employees,  there  was  very 
little  evidence  of  any  actual  immorality.  It 
continued  work  with  the  police  in  suppressing 
attempts  to  open  disorderly  resorts,  and  with 
the  police  and  other  agencies  in  suppressing 
prostitution  in  the  tenements,  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Excise  Department, 
surety  companies,  breweries,  and  neighborhood 
associations. 

PROTECTIVE  COLORATION 
See 

Warships — Protective  coloration 

PROTESTANT  HALF-ORPHAN  ASYLUM 

See 
Jesvt,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 

PSYCHOLOGY 
See 
Thinking  machine 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  following  table  shows  the  scope  of  com- 
mission rule  over  public  utilities  in  the  United 
States  on  Mar  i : 

Commissions    Having    Full    Jurisdiction  Over  All 

Public  Utilities. 

Scope 
Years  of       of 
State.  Title.  formation,  power. 

Ariz.  .Corp.    Com 1891-1913  C 

Cal..R.  R.  Com.  of  the  State  of ...  .1876-1911  C 

Conn.  .Pub.    Utilities    Com 1853-1911 

Dist.  of  C.  .Pub.  Utilities  Com.  of  the,         191 3  C 

Ga..R.  R.  Com.  of 1879-1907  C 

Idaho.. Pub.  Utilities  Com 1913 

111.. Pub.  Utilities  Com.  of 1871-1914  C 

Ind..Pub.  Serv.  Com.  of 1905-1913  C 

Md..Pub.  Serr.  Com 1910  C 

Mass.,  Pub.   Sery.  Com 1869-1873  C 

Mass..Bd.    of   Gas   and   Elec.    Light 

Com 1885-1902  C 

Mich..R.  R.  Com 1873-1913  C 

Miss.. Pub.  Serv.  Com i875'i9i3  C 

Mont..R.  R.  Com.  of 1907-1913 

Nev..Pub.    Serv.    Com.     (Elec.    rys. 

exclusivelv)    1 907-19 1 1 

N.  H..Pttb.  Serv.  Com 1844-1911  C 

N.  J..Bd.  of  Pub.  Utility  Corns,  for 

the  State  of 191 1  C 

N.  Y..Pub.  Serv.  Com's  (ist  and  ad 

districts)    1855-1907  C 

Ohio.. Pub.  Utilities  Com.  of 1867-1911  C 

Okla..Corp.   Com.  of 1908 

Ore..R.  R.  Com.  of 1887-19x3 

wealth  of  1907-1914  C 

R.  I.. Pub.  Utilities  Com 1844-191^ 

Vt..Pub.    Serv.    Com 18551908  C 

Wash..  The  Pub.  Serv.  Com.  of. ..  .1905-1911 

W.   Va.  .Pub.    Serv.    Com 1913 

Wi8..R    R.    Com.   of 1874-1907  C 

Commissions    Exercising   Jurisdiction    Over    Ratbs 

▲NO  Service  op  Transportation  Companies,  and  xv 

Some  Cases  Over  Other  Utilities. 

Ala..R.  R.  Com 1881-1907  IT 

Ark..R.  R.  Com.  of 1899 

Colo.t..R.  R.  Com.  of 1885-1913  I 

Fla..R.  R.  Corns,  for  the  State  of.  .1887-1906  T 


Ia.*..Bd.  of  R.  R.  Com's 1878-1897  I 

Kan.*.. Pub.  Utilities  Com 1883-19"  IC 

La.*.. R.  R.  Com.  of 1898  T 

Me.t..R.   R.  Com.  of 1858-1913  R 

Minn..R.  R.  and  Warehouse  Com's.  1871-1905 

Miss..R.  R.  Com 1884-1906         _T 

Neb..Sute  R'way  Com 1885-1905      TCR 

N.   M... State  Corp.  Com.  of 1910-1912        TR 

N.    C.Corp.    Com 1891-1908        TR 

N.   D..R.    R    Com 1885-1911        TR 

S.   C..R.   R.   Com 1878-1910        TR 

S.  D.  .R.  R.  Com 1885191 1  T 

Te3c..R.  R.  Com.  of 1891-1897  C 

Va.. State  Corp.  Com 1877-1904    TRL 

Commissions  Exercising  Limited  Supervision  Over 

Carriers  Only 

1880-1909 Kentucky R.   R.  Com. 

1883-1897 Tennessee R.  R.  Com. 

States  Having  No  Commissions. 
Dehiware.  Utah.  Wyoming. 


*Ontside  corporate  limits  only. 
tModem  utility  law  awaiting  referendum   (capitali- 
sation to  be  controlled. 
I  indicates  interurban  railways. 
R  indicates  street  railway*. 
T  indicates  telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 
L  indicates  lighting  companies  (electric  and  gas). 
C  indicates  control   of  capitalization. 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITT 

Purdue  University  was  made  defendant,  Sept 
18,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  a  $25,000  damage  suit 
filed  by  Abraham  L.  Obenchain,  of  South 
Whitley,  Ind.,  whose  son,  Francis  W.  Oben- 
chain,  was  killed  in  the  university  **tank  scrap" 
on  the  night  of  Sept  19,  1913. 

The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  "university, 
through  its  officers  and  authorized  employes, 
organized,  conducted,  tolerated  and  encouraged 
what  was  generally  known  as  hazing,  and  what 
was  known  as  the  'tank  scrap'.''  It  was  further 
alleged  that  the  university  was  cognizant  of 
the  brutal  character  of  the  fight  and  that  the 
boy  had  no  knowledge  of  its  brutal  character. 
The  plaintiff  further  averred  that  his  son  was 
induced  by  threats  of  losing  his  prestige  as  a 
student  to  enter  the  fight  and  was  urged  by 
the  officials  and  employes  of  the  university 
who  made  the  threats.  The  "tank  scrap''  was 
abolished  at  Purdue  after  the  death  of  young 
Obenchain. 
PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT 

See 
Drugs 
Patent  mediones 

PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

United  Stat}es 
The  annual  report  of  United  States  Attor- 
ney-General Gregory,  issued  during  the  first 
week  of  Dec,  showed  that  during  the  past 
year  the  department  received  calls  on  767 
cases  under  the  Federal  Pure  Food  law,  in- 
volving S26  violations  of  the  statute.  There 
were  276  cases  involving  ^5  violations 
which  were  criminal  and  491  civil  cases.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  957  cases  were  terminated, 
501  of  which  were  criminal  and  456  civil. 
There  were  386  decrees  of  condemnation  and 
forfeiture,  under  which  goods  in  208  cases 
were  ordered  destroyed..  Pending  at  the  close 
of  the  year  there  were  436  cases,  233  of  which 
were  criminal  and  203  civil.  Fines  amounting 
to  $10,831  were  assessed  during  the  year.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  various  health  offi- 
cers, collaborating  with  the  Dept  of  Agricul- 
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tu^e,  instituted  53  cases,  49  of  which  were 
criminal  and  4  dviL  This  restxlted  in  the 
recoveiy  in  fines  of  $485. 

California 

Bills  to  amend  the  California  weight  or 
measure  branding  law  adopting  the  regula- 
tions established  for  the  law  relating  to  guar- 
anties under  the  food  law  have  passed  both 
houses. 

A  bill  prescribing  certain  requirements  in 
labeling  boxes  or  other  containers  of  raisins 
has  also  passed  the  legislature. 

The  legislature  is  still  in  session  and  many 
bills  are  pending  that  are  of  importance  to 
members,  including  a  bill  to  require  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  packer  or 
canner  to  be  branded  upon  food  products. 

Colorado 

A  bill  requiring  weight  or  measure  brand- 
ing on  all  commodities  and  so  worded  as  to 
apply  to  shipping  cases  was  introduced  but 
failed  of  passage. 

Connecticut 

Several  bills  of  interest  to  members  and 
their  retail  customers  were  introduced  and 
are  now  pending. 

Delaware 

A  new  law  taking  effect  June  i,  1915,  es- 
tablishes standard  grades  for  apples  erown 
in  this  State  when  packed  in  closed  padcages. 
Every  closed  package  of  such  apples  must  be 
branded  with  certain  information  specified  in 
the  act,  including  a  statement  of  the  grade. 
This  act  does  not  apply  to  apples  packed  and 
branded  in  accordance  with  the  national  law. 

Florida 

The  legislature  convened  on  April  6. 

Several  bills  of  interest  were  introduced  and 
are  now  pending. 

Georgia 

The  regular  session  convened  in  June. 
Several  bills  relating  to  vinegar,  condensed 
milk  and  other  subjects  of  interest  were  in- 
troduced. 

A  bill  requiring  the  date  of  packing  to  be 
branded  on  all  package  foods  was  introduced 
but  failed  of  passage. 

Illinois 

In  a  decision  upholding  the  Illinois  Pure 
Food  law  Tune  21  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  dealt  a  severe  blow  at  manufacturers 
and  dealers  of  deleterious  food  preservatives. 
Justice  Hughes,  in  an  opinion  agreed  to  by 
the  entire  court,  held  that  the  conviction  of 
W.  T.  Price  of  Minneapolis  in  the  Chicago 
Municipal  Court  for  selling  "Mrs.  Price's  Can- 
ning Cfompound''  in  violation  of  the  Illinois 
Pure  Food  law  was  entirely  proper.^  The 
compound  contained  boric  acid  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  not  sold  as  a  food  but  as 
a  preservative. 

The  legislature  is  still  in  session,  but  no 
bill  of  importance  to  members  has  thus  far 
been  enacted. 

Several  food  bills,  however,  of  vital  interest 


to  members  and  their  cnstomers  are  now 
pending,  indading  a  mannfactnrer's  name  on 
labdbm. 

Indiana 

A  bill  that  could  be  construed  to  compel  cer- 
tain food  products  when  in  package  form  to 
be  sold  by  wdght,  instead  ol  by  ue  padoge 
was  defeated.  [After  the  convention  was  over, 
on  May  28  it  was  announced  that  the  Indiana 
State  Board  had  abandoned  its  stand  against 
benzoate  of  soda  and  snl^hnr  dioxide.] 

Iowa 

Laws  relating  to  bulk  sales  and  the  sale  of 
butter  and  other  milk  products  were  also 
enacted. 

A  bill  amending  the  law  establishing  stand- 
ards for  vinegar  and  regulating  the  sale  there- 
of passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

KansiU 

A  bill  containing  an  impractical  provision 
requiring  merchandise  to  be  branded  with 
the  name  of  the  dty  and  state  of  manufacture 
was  introduced  but  promptly  defeated 

Bills  relating  to  weight  or  measure  brand- 
ing, of  ingredients  on  labels,  and  to  other  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  members,  were  introduoed, 
but  failed  of  passage. 

Maine 

Chapter  no  establishes  the  standard  bushd 
weight  and  the  standard  barrd  weight  of  var- 
ious commodities. 

Chapter  266  requires  manufacturers  of 
standard  apple  barrels  and  boxes  to  affix 
thereto  the  words  "standard  barrel"  and 
"standard  box." 

Bills  relating  to  cold  storage,  the  labeling 
of  butter,  bulk  sales  and  other  subjects  of  in- 
terest failed  of  passage. 

Miusachusetts 

Chapter  158  requires  cider  vinegar,  ^f  di- 
luted with  water,  to  be  labeled  to  indicate  that 
fact,  as,  for  example,  "Diluted  to  Legal 
Strength."    Takes  effect,  May  12,  1915. 

The  Legislature  is  still  in  session,  and  many 
bills  of  interest  are  still  pending. 

Michigan 

New  laws  regulate  the  sale  of  butter  under 
a  State  brand  and  also  the  sale  of  renovated 
butter. 

A  bill  amending  the  weight  or  measure 
branding  law  and  a  bill  amending  the  exist- 
ing law  requiring  the  name  of  the  packer  on 
canned  foods  so  as  to  require  the  name  of 
either  the  packer  or  distributer  have  passed 
both  houses. 

Several  other  bills  of  interest  have  passed 
both  houses  and  are  now  in  the  Governor's 
hands. 

Minnesota 

Chapter  18  regulates  the  sale  of  cold  stor- 
age eggs. 

Chapter  335  amends  the  law  relating  to  the 
sale  of  injurious  canning  compounds.  Among 
other  things,  sulphurous  add  is  dedared  to  be 
unwholesome  and  injurioua. 

Chapter  568  amends  the  law  concerning  th< 
sale  of  butter  and  cheese. 
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Missouri 

No  law  of  importance  was  enacted. 

A  drastic  cold  storage  bill  which  would 
apply  to  ice  boxes  maintained  by  wholesale 
and  retail  grocers  was  defeated.  A  bill  re- 
quiring weight  or  measure  branding  of  pack- 
age goods,  but  allowing  variations  from  the 
stated  weight  or  measures  only  as  to  small 
packages,  failed  of  passage. 

Bills  containing  detailed  standards  for  cer- 
tain food  products  and  relating  to  other  sub- 
jects of  interest  failed  of  passage. 

Nebraska 

Provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating 
to  procedure  in  the  enforcement  of  weights 
and  measures  law  were  amended. 

A  bill,  which  would  require  all  food  mix- 
tures and  compounds  to  be  branded  with  a 
statement  of  the  ingredients,  was  so  amended 
that  when  finally  enacted  law,  it  related  only 
to  procedure  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food 
and  sanitary  laws. 

New  Hampshire 

An  act  which  took  effect  April  i,  191 5, 
amends  the  existing  law  and  expressly  madces 
it  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  of  merchandise 
or  container  thereof  upon  which  is  printed 
or  placed  any  representation  of  the  national 
or  any  other  State  flag  ensign. 

Laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  bread,  food 
containing  wood  alcohol  were  also  enacted. 

The  general  food  law  was  amended,  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity,  by  adopting  the  Sher- 
ley  amendment  to  the  national  law. 

A  bill  containing  weight  or  measure  brand- 
ing requirements  and  other  provisions  at  var- 
iance with  the  national  law  was  defeated. 

New  Jersey 

Chapter  73  makes  weight  or  measure  brand- 
ing of  package  food  compulsory  in  this  State. 
Reasonable  variations  are  permitted.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  is  required  to  adopt 
the  national  tolerances  and  exemptions  as  to 
small  packages.  This  new  law  takes  effect 
September  i,  1915. 

Chapter  357  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  non- 
alcoholic drink  or  beverages  which  contains 
saccharin  or  any  of  the  other  ingredients 
specified  in  the  act.  Contains  provisions  re- 
gulating the  labeling  of  imitations. 

A  general  weights  and  measures  act  estab- 
lishes the  standard  bushel  weight  for  certain 
agricultural  products  named  tnerein. 

The  bulk  sales  law  was  amended. 

A  new  law  prohibits  use  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  other  preservatives  in  meat  and  meat  pro- 
ducts. 

A  law  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  law  was  also  enacted. 

New  Mexico 

A  bill  that  would  require  all  food  mixtures 
— for  instance,  pure  jam — to  be  labeled  with 
a  statement  of  the  ingredients  and  also  con- 
taining other  unreasonable  features,  failed. 

Bills  relating  to  weights  and  measures  and 
other  subjects  of  interest  were  introduced  but 
failed  of  passage. 


New  York 

Section  390  of  the  General  Business  Law, 
requiring  canned  foods  to  be  branded  with 
the  place  of  packing,  and  certain  other  im- 
practical information,  was  amended  so  as  not 
to  apply  to  goods  packed  in  conformity  with 
the  Pure  Food  Law. 

Chapter  233  prohibits  the  fraudulent  use  of 
the  word  '*kosher." 

Chapter  217  establishes  standard  grades  for 
apples  and  regulates  the  sale  and  branding 
thereof. 

A  large  number  of  unreasonable  bills  were 
introduced  in  this  State  this  year,  but  all  of 
them  were  either  defeated  or  satisfactorily 
amended  before  passage. 

North  Carolina 

Chapter  11 87  amends  the  general  food  law 
and  makes  compulsory  the  weight  or  meas- 
ure branding  of  package  foods.  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  establish 
niles  and  regulations  permitting  reasonable 
variations.  The  act  takes  effect  June  i,  1915, 
but  does  not  apply  to  goods  on  hand  at  the 
passage  of  the  act  (Mar  8,  1915)  until  after 
Jan  I,  1916,  nor  does  it  apply  to  packages 
retailing  for  six  cents  or  less. 

Chapter  1410  amends  the  law  establishing 
the  standard  barrel  and  bushel  weights  for 
certain  specified  commodities. 

Chapter  1497  regulates  the  sale  of  artificially 
bleached  flour:  among  other  things,  flour  ar- 
tificially bleached  with  nitrogen  peroxide  or 
chlorine  or  other  agent,  must  be  branded  "ar- 
tificially bleached."  Before  selling  such  flour 
the  manufacturer,  dealer  or  agent,  or  the  per- 
son who  causes  it  to  be  sold  by  sample  or 
otherwise,  shall  register  with  the  Commission- 
er of  Agriculture  and  shall  during  the  month 
of  July,  191 5,  pay  a  fee  of  $25  for  eadh  brand 
of  flour  registered  and  also  a  similar  fee  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Jan  in  each  succeeding 
year  and  before  such  flour  is  offered  for  sale 
m  the  State.  This  act  takes  effect  July  i, 
19 15,  but  flour  on  hand  at  the  passage  of  the 
act  (Mar  9,  19 15)  is  exempt  from  its  pro- 
visions. 

Chapter  I3i4^makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  or 
offer  for  consignment  any  barrel,  crate  or 
box  or  other  receptacle  containing  fruit  or 
vegetables  to  be  shipped  to  any  point  within 
or  without  the  State  unless  branded  with  the 
name  of  the  grower  or  packer. 

Chapter  555  of  the  kws  of  1909  relating 
to  the  labelling  of  meal  and  flour  was  amended 
so  as  not  to  apply  to  packages  containing  less 
than  ^  of  a  bushel. 

North  Dakota 

The  general  food  law  was  extensively 
amended.  Among  other  things,  food  mix- 
tures, compounds  or  blends  must  be  labelled 
to  show  the  true  composition  of  the  product 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  food 
commissioner,  when  essential  to  the  public 
welfare  and  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception. 
All  foods  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  if  they 
are^  not  labelled  with  the  designation  pre- 
scribed by  the  food  commissioner  to  indicate 
the  grade  of  purity,  quality  and  strength  as 
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compared  with  the  standard  fixed  by  the  com- 
missioner. 

Ohio 

Although  many  bills  of  interest  to  members 
and  their  customers  were  introduced,  none  of 
importance  to  members  has  thus  far  been 
enacted. 

Oklahoma 

A  law  relating  to  procedure  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Pure  Food  Law  was  enacted. 

Bills  relating  to  the  annual  registration  of 
merchants,  to  soft  drinks. 

Oregon 

A  general  weights  and  measures  bill  re- 
quiring all  commodities  commonly  sold  by  dry 
measure  to  be  hereafter  sold  only  upon  the 
basis  of  net  weight  or  by  numerical  count 
and  establishing  standard  boxes  or  baskets  for 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  similar  berries, 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

A  lengthy  measure  amending  the  existing 
food  law  respecting  the  labelling  of  com- 
pounds and  mixtures,  the  sale  of  fruit  jelly, 
fruit  butter,  vinegar  and  maple  syrup  and  in 
other  respects  was  also  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  sent  to  the  Governor. 

Chapter  272  requires  containers  of  eggs  to 
be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  eggs  were  produced  and  contains  labelling 
and  other  requirements  for  the  sale  of  im-* 
ported  eggs  and  food  products  containing  such 
eggs. 

Bills  relating  to  cold  storage  and  other  sub- 
jects of  interest  were  introduced,  but  failed 
of  passage. 

Pennsylvania 

A  new  law  regulates  the  sale  of  grapes, 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  establishes  standard 
containers,  baskets  and  measures  therefor. 

A  large  number  of  bills  of  interest  have  been 
introduced,  some  of  which  have  passed  both 
houses. 

Rhode  Island 

An  act  taking  effect  Sept  i,  191 5,  provides 
that  eggs  which  have  been  artificially  cooled 
for  thirty  days  or  more  at  or  below  a  tem- 
perature of  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  shall  be 
deemed  cold  storage  eggs  and  containers  there- 
of shall  be  so  marked.  Placards  containing  the 
words  "cold  storage  eggs"  must  be  displayed 
when  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail  without  a 
container. 

A  law  regulating  the  sale  of  commodities 
containing  wood  alcohol  was  also  enacted. 

South  Carolina 

A  law  was  enacted  giving  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industries  pow- 
er to  make  regulations  governing  the  inspec- 
tion and  analysis  of  all  preparations,  com* 
pounds  or  mixtures  used  or  sold  as  a  beverage. 

South  Dakota 

A  bill  which  as  introduced  would  require 
shipping  cases  to  be  branded  with  the  weight 
or  measure  failed  of  passage. 


Tennessee 

Nothing  of  importance  has  thus  far  been 
enacted.  Bills  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  flag  on  labels,  cold  storage 
and  other  subjects  of  interest  are  now  pending. 

Texas 

Nothing  of  importance  to  members  was  en- 
acted. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  sugar  and  con- 
taining various  labelling  requirements,  includ- 
ing the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  also 
bills  relating  to  sanitation  and  other  subjects 
affecting  the  interests  of  members,  were  in- 
troduced, but  failed  of  passage. 

Utah 

Chapter  104  is  a  general  weights  and  meas- 
ures law.  It  requires  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail packages  of  food  to  be  branded  with  the 
weight  or  measure,  but  does  not  apply  to  ship- 
ping cases  when  the  contents  are  properly 
marked.  Other  provisions  regulate  the  sale  of 
butter,  process  butter,  oleomargarine  and  bread. 
After  Aug  i,  1915,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell 
berries  or  small  fruits  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  weight  or  in  certain  containers  speci- 
^ed  by  the  act. 

Vermont 

Act  165  fixes  the  legal  weight  of  maple  syrup. 

The  uniform  bills  of  lading  law  and  laws 
relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the.  food  law 
and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  beverages  contain- 
ing more  than  i  per  cent  of  alcohol  was  also 
enacted. 

Act  227  establishes  the  standard  barrel  for 
apples.  Non-standard  barrels  or  containers 
must  be  labelled  with  the  number  of  bushels 
contained  therein.  Standard  grades  are  estab- 
lished for  apples  grown  in  Vermont  when 
packed  in  closed  packages.  Various  provisions 
are  made  as  to  the  labelling  of  such  packages. 

Washington 

Chapter  31  repeals  an  old  provision  of  the 
statutes  requiring  canned  salmon  to  be  brand- 
ed with  the  name  of  fhe  place  where  caught, 
the  name  of  the  State  and  the  name  of  the 
packer. 

A  bill  based  substantially  on  the  Federal 
weight  or  measure  branding  law  was  intro- 
duced but  unfortunately  failed  of  passage. 

West  Virginia 

A  new  law  makes  compulsory  the  weight  or 
measure  branding  of  foods  in  package  form. 
Reasonable  variations  or  tolerances  and  also 
exemptions  as  to  small  packages  are  to  be 
established  by  regulations  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Weights  and  Measures.  Applies 
to  both  wholesale  and  retail  packages,  but 
does  not  apply  to  shipping  cases  containing 
smaller  packages  if  such  smaller  packages  are 
properly  branded  with  the  weight  or  measure. 
Goods  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants  Feb  17,  1915,  are  exempt.  This 
act  contains  other  provisions  regulating  the 
sale  and  labelling  of  oleomargarine,  and  re- 
lating to  the  standard  barrel  for  fruits,  veg- 
etables and  produce  and  the  standard  bushel 
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weights  of  various  specified  commodities.  The 
act  takes  effect  May  i8,  1915. 

A  new  law  establishes  a  department  of  health 
and  prescribes  its  duties  with  reference  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  and  other 
laws. 

Bills  relating  to  oleomargarine,  the  packing 
and  sale  of  apples  and  other  subjects  of  in- 
terest failed  of  passage. 

Wisconsin 

Although  several  bills  of  interest  have  been 
introduced,  none  of  importance  to  members 
has  thus  far  been  enacted. 

Wyoming 

Chapter  71  amends  the  General  Food  Law 
and  makes  it  more  uniform  with  the  national 
law.  The  Sherley  provision  has  been  inserted 
and  the  dairy,  food  and  oil  commissioner  is 
authorized  to  establish  exemptions  as  to  small 
packages  under  the  weight  or  measure  brand- 
ing provisions. 

Chapter  79  relates  to  procedure  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  food  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Theo.  F.  Whitmarsh,  chairman. 
Fred  R.  Drake, 
D.  H.  Bethard, 
Harry  K.  Huntoon, 
H.  R.  Edwards, 

B.  D.  Crane. 

C.  E.  M.  Newton. 

— National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn. 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association  at  San  Francisco,  the 
week  ending  May  22  the  following  compila- 
tion of  pure  food  laws  enacted  or  introduced 
in  the  various  states  during  the  past  year  was 
given: 

PUTNAM,  Frederick  Ward 

Professor  Frederick  Ward  Putnam,  anthro- 
pologist and  honorary  curate  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  Harvard  University,  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Aug  14,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year. 

PUTNAM,  John  Bishop 

John  Bishop  Putnam,  New  York  book  pub- 
lisher, died  Oct  7,  aged  67. 

PYORRHEA 

See 

RiGGS'  DISEASE 

QUESADA,  Senor  Don  Gonzalo  de. 

The  Cuban  minister  at  Berlin,  and  formerly 
the  first  Cuban  minister  to  the  United  States, 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  his  hotel  on  Jan 
9.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Head- 
win's  Catholic  church,  and  the  body  was  sent 
to  Cuba  for  burial. 

Announcement  was  made,  last  Oct,  1914,  that 
the  Cuban  government  had  decided  to  act  at 
once  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  minister's  son, 
reported  imprisoned  as  a  Russian  agent,  and 
had  decided  to  close  the  embassy.  Quesada 
was  decorated  by  the  Kaiser  in  Nov  in  recog- 
nition of  his  book  "The  German  Fatherland." 


QUICKSILVER 

United  States 
— Production 

The  domestic  output  of  quicksilver  in  1915 
was  20,681  flasks  of  75  poimds  each,  valued  at 
$1,768,225.  Compared  with  the  final  statistics 
for  1914,  which  gave  a  production  of  16,548 
fiasks.  valued  at  $811,680  (the  smallest  since 
i860),  the  output  of  1915  showed  an  increase 
of  4133  flasks  in  quantity  and  of  $956,545  in 
value.  The  production  was  the  largest  in  value 
since  1881  and  the  greatest  in  quantity  since 
1912. 

QUI6LEY,  Archbp.  James  Edward 

Archbishop  Quigley  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  died  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  July  10.    He  was  born  in  1854. 

RABI,  Gen.  Jesus 

Gen.  Jesus  Rabi,  a  hero  of  both  Cuban  wars 
for  independence,  died,  Dec  5,  at  Santiago. 
President  Menocal  decreed  military  honors 
and  ten  days'  mourning  for  the  general.  Con- 
gress in  special  session  made  an  appropriation 
to  pay  the  funeral  expenses.  Gen.  Rabi  was  of 
Indian  descent  and  was  illiterate. 

RACE  HORSES 

See 

HORSERACING 

RACICOT,  Bp.  Zotique 

Mgr.  JRacicot  Bishop  of  Pogia,  retired,  4icd 
in  Montreal,  Canada.  Sept  14.  He  was  born 
in  1848. 

RADIOGRAPHIC   C0MPAS5 

The  means  by  which  he  extracted  a  shrapnel 
bullet  from  the  right  auricle  of  a  French  sol- 
dier's heart  were  described  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Paris,  Sept  14,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Infroit.  This  surgical  feat  was  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  a  radiographic  compass  invented 
by  the  surgeon.  This  instrument,  Dr.  Infroit 
said,  enabled  him  to  locate  foreign  bodies  in 
the  tissues  with  mathematical  precision  and 
permits  their  extraction  without  injury  to  the 
neighboring  organs. 

RADIUM 

Production  of  radium  from  Colorado  car- 
notite  ores  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Radium  Institute, 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is  on 
a  successful  manufacturing  basis.  In  making 
this  anonuncement,  July  28,  Secretary  Lane 
declared  that  statements  made  to  Congress 
concerning  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  to  produce 
radium  at  a  greatly  decreased  cost  over  other 
processes  had  actually  been  accomplished,  and 
that  the  costs  were  even  less  than  predicted. 
The  Secretary  said  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  cost  of  one  gram  of  radium  metal  pro- 
duced in  the  form  of  bromide  during  March, 
April,  and  May,  19 14,  was  $36,050.  This  in- 
cluded all  expenses  incident  to  production. 
"When  it  is  considered  that  radium  had  been 
selling  for  $112,000  and  $116,000  a  gram,"  said 
Mr.  Lane,  "it  will  be  seen  what  the  Bureau 
has  accomplished." 

Secy.  Lane  announced,  July  28,  that  the  ten 
carnotite  claims  being  operated  at  Long  Park, 
Colorado,  by  the   National   Radium   Institute 
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had  already  produced  over  796  tons  of  ore 
averaging  above  two  per  cent  uranium  oxide, 
said  Science,  Aug  6.  The  cost  of  ore  delivered 
at  the  radium  plant  in  Denver  averaged  $81.30 
per  ton.  This  included  15  per  cent  royalty, 
salary  of  Bureau  of  Mines  employees,  amorti- 
zation of  camp  and  equipment  and  all  expenses 
incident  to  the  mining,  transportation,  grinding 
and  sampling  of  the  ore. 

A  concentrating  plant  for  low-grade  ores 
had  been  erected  at  the  mines  and  was  suc- 
cessfully recovering  material  formerlv  wasted. 
Grinding  and  sampling  machinery  had  been 
installed  at  Denver  and  a  radium  extraction 
plant  erected  in  the  same  city.  The  radium 
plant  had  a  capacity  of  three  tons  of  ore  per 
day,  having  been  more  than  doubled  in  size 
since  Feb,  1915.  Before  that  time  that  plant 
had  been  run  more  or  less  on  an  experimental 
scale,  although  regularly  producing  radium 
since  June,  1914.  To  July  i,  slightly  over  three 
grams  of  radium  metal  had  been  obtained  in 
the  form  of  radium  barium  sulfate  .containing 
over  one  milligram  of  radium  to  the  kilogram 
of  sulfates.  The  conversion  of  the  sulfates 
into  chlorides  and  the  purification  of  the  ra- 
dium therefrom  is  easily  accomplished  and 
with  very  small  loss  of  material.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  special  acid-proof  enamel  ware, 
obtainable  only  in  France,  had  not  been  deliv- 
ered of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the  crvs- 
tallization  of  the  full  plant  production,  so  tnat 
a  little  less  than  half  the  output,  or  to  be  exact, 
1304  milligrams  of  radium  element  had  been 
delivered  to  the  two  hospitals  connected  with 
the  National  Radium  Institute.  The  radium 
remaining  can  be  crystallized  at  any  time  from 
neutral  solution  in  apparatus  already  installed, 
but  the  greater  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction of  this  very  valuable  material  by  the 
methods  used  decided  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
await  the  completion  of  apparatus  now  being 
built  before  pushing  the  chloride  crystallization 
to  full  capacity. 

The  average  radium  extraction  of  all  ore 
mined  by  the  National  Radium  Institute  was 
over  85  per  cent  of  the  amount  present  in- the 
ore  as  determined  by  actual  measurement.  The 
amount  present  in  the  ore  was  found,  in  fact, 
to  be  essentially  the  same  as  the  theoretical 
amount  required  by  the  uranium-radium  ratio. 
The  extraction  figures  for  the  last  five  carloads 
of  carnotite  treatment  showed  a  recovery  of 
over  90  per  cent  in  each  case. 

Secretary  Lane  made  public,  Nov  21,  the 
methods  whereby  the  department  had  been 
able  to  produce  radium  at  a  saving  of  two- 
fhirds  over  previous  prices.  The  cost  of 
radium  at  the  Denver  station  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  including  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
perimental work,  was  $37,000  for  each  gram 
of  radium  metal.  The  market  price  of  radium 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  had  been  from  $120,000 
to  $160,000  per  gram. 

Up  to  Nov,  fifty  grams  of  radium  had  been 
extracted  from  the  carnotite  ore  sand  and 
about  half  of  it  had  been  delivered  in  finished 
form  to  the  Kelly  Sanitarium  in  Baltimore 
and  to  the  Memorial  Hospital  in  New  York. 


The  Bureau  of  Mines  produced  this  radium 
in  co-operation  with  the  National  Radium  In- 
stitute, which  was  organized  for  the  puri>ose 
of  studying  the  curative  properties  of  radium 
and  not  for  private  gain.  These  investigations 
had  been  under  direction  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Parsons, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  funds  being  furnished 
under  co-operative  agreement  between  the  Na- 
tional Radium  Institute  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Dr.  James  Douglas,  of  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  on  this  new  and 
cheaper  method  of  producing  radium  from 
carnotite  ores  was  highly  technical  in  its  char- 
acter and  would  only  interest  those  chemists 
engaged  on  such  work.  The  methods  devised 
were  entirely  new  and  differed  from  former 
methods  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  apparatus 
used.  The  time  of  operation  was  much  shorter 
than  in  any  other  plant  now  producing  radium, 
and  the  commercial  recovery  was  much  greater. 
Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of 
production  was  less  than  that  in  any  method 
used  heretofore.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  methods  apply  solely  to  the 
treatment  of  carnotite  ore  and  was  not  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  pitchblende  or  autunite. 
The  methods  of  extracting  the  radium  that 
had  been  evolved  may  be  utilized  under  intel- 
ligent technical  control  by  any  firm,  association 
or  corporation  that  can  obtain  the  raw  ma- 
terial Patented  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
the  processes  may  be  used  freely  by  anyone 
within  the  United  States. 

See  also 
Agriculture 
Cancer — Radium  treatment 

United  States 

Figures  collected  by  Frank  L.  Hess,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  indicate  that 
the  output  of  radium,  uranium,  and  vanandiura 
ores  during  ipi4  was  by  far  the  largest  yet 
made,  amountmg  to  about  4300  short  tons  of 
dry  ore  carrjring  87  tons  of  uranium  oxide  and 

22.4  grams  of  metallic  radium.  The  value  of 
the  ore  was  about  $445,000.  The  ore  produced 
in  1913  contained  41  tons  of  uranium  oxide  and 

10.5  grams  of  radium,  and  that  produced  in 
1912  contained  26  tons  of  uranium  oxide  and 
6.7  grams  of  radium.  It  is  thought  that  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  contained  radium  is  recov- 
erable under  improved  processes.  Althottgb 
carnotite,  a  mineral  of  these  rare  metals,  con- 
tains three  times  as  much  uranium  oxide  :is 
vanadium  oxide,  the  ores  of  these  metals  foimd 
in  Colorado  and  Utah  generally  amtain  other 
vanadium  minerals  in  such  quantity  ihat  vana- 
dium oxide  is  present  in  excess  of  the  uranium 
oxide.  However,  little  is  paid  for  the  vana- 
dium, as  its  separation  for  uranium  is  difficult, 
and  brokers  or  producers  received  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  1914  for  the  vanadium  in 
the  ores  sold.  Sandstone  impregnated  with 
roscoelite,  a  vanadium-bearing  mica,  is  mined 
at  Vanadium,  San  Miguel  County,  Colo.,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  carnotite  field,  by  the  Pri- 
mos  Chemical  Co.  The  total  quantity  of  vana- 
dium in  the  carnotite  and  other  ores  mined 
during  the  year  was  about  432  tons.  During 
the  year  the  National  Radium  Institute  con- 
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ducted,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  mining  operations  at  Long  Park,  near 
Paxadox  Valley,  in  Montrose  County,  Colo., 
and  a  plant  at  Denver  for  the  production  of 
radium  and  investigation  of  processes.  The 
work  has  been  so  encouraging  that  Director 
Holmes  has  announced  the  probable  produc* 
tion  of  radium  at  one-third  its  present  cost 
Messrs.  Lind  and  Whittemore,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  state  that  their  investigations  show 
that  carnotite  carries,  proportionafly  to  its  con- 
tent or  uranium,  as  much  radium  as  pitch- 
blende or  other  uranium  minerals — that  is,  the 
radium  has  reached  its  maximum  ratio  to  the 
uranium  from  which  it  is  derived  and  is  thus 
in  equilibrium. 

RAILROADS 

The  material  on  Railroads  is  distributed  un- 
der  the  following  subheads: 

United  States 
Alaska 
Australia 
China 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Mongolia 
Russia 
— ^Accidents 

United  States 
Great  Britain 
—Baggage 

Cummins'  act 

— BiUs  of  lading 

— Cars 

— Demurrage 

— Eight-hour  day 

— Foreign  investments  in  America 

—Freight 

Car  shortage 

Damages 

Embargoes 

— Freight  rates 

Back  haul  rates 

Eastern  coal 

Petition  of  Western  Railroads 

Refunds 

— ^Full  crew  laws 

New  Jersey 

Ne7v  York 

Pennsylvania 

— Government  ownership 

United  States 
France 

— Labor  relations— Hours  of  labor 

Western  wage  controversy 

— Mail  pay 

— Mileage  books — Redemption  of 

— Mileage  of  world 

— Net  income — Official  definition  of  "Improve- 
ments'' and  maintenance 

— Ownership 

— Passenger  Rates 

— Family  ticket 

Passes 

Petition  of  Western  Railroads 

— Proposed  separation  of  freight  and  passen- 
ger expenses 

— Rates 

— Rolling  stock 


— Safety  devices 
— Sleeping  cars 
—Traffic  halted  by  fires  ' 
— Trespassing 
— Trespassing  legislation 
—Valuation 
— Water  competition 
See  also 

Advertising — Railroad 

Atchison,   Topeka   &    Santa   Fe   Rail- 
way Co. 

Belgium 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road group 

Cincinnati,    Indianapous    &    Western 
Railway  Co. 

Delaware,    Lackawana    and    Western 
Railroad 

Electric  railways 

Long  Island  Railroad 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway 

Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  System 

Negroes — "Jim  crow"  bill 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Co. 

Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad 

Rate  fixing 

Reading  Railroad  group 

Rutland  Railroad 

Southern  Paofic  Railroad 

Street  railways 

Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

Wabash-Pfttsburgh  Terminal  Railway 
Co. 

Wabash  Railroad 

Western  Paofic  Railroad 

United  States 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  were  estimated  to  be  $3,073,000,- 
000  in  1914,  as  against  $3»255>500,ooo,  1913; 
$3,118,600,000,  1912.  The  net  earnings  were 
$724,500,000  in  1914;  $785,000,000,  1913;  $8»2,- 
000,000,  1912. 

Figures  compiled  by  Slason  Thompson  c.i 
the  operation  of  American  railways  in  1912 
show  the  following  results : 

Revenue  from  operation $3,040,246,988 

Revenue  from  outside  operations 1,060,917 

Total  operating  revenues. $3»04 1 ,307,905 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $3,23  x  ,334,746 

Net  income  from  operation |8i9i973ti5o 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  rev- 
enues of  the  railways  of  the  United  States, 
for  either  a  fiscal  or  calendar  year,  exceeds 
$3,000,000,000.  When  the  complete  returns  for 
November  and  December  are  in,  Mr.  Thomp« 
son  says,  the  grand  total  is  more  likely  to  be 
above  than  below  that  mark.  So  out  of  pro- 
portion, however,  have  been  the  increases  in 
operating  expenses  and  taxes  that  the  net  op- 
erating income  for  the  year  was  only  $49,000,- 
000  more  than  in  191 1,  and  was  actually  only 
$7,000,000  more  than  in  1909,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  summary: 
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Calendar  Operating 

Year.  Revenues. 

I9xa   $3»Mi,307.905 

1911   -«,8i6^9S,3S9 

1910   ^,843,386,047 

1909   2,608,133.878 


Net  Operating 
Income. 

1819,973.159 
770,830,007 
802,676,733 
8ia,79a,3i5 


Such  a  phenomenal  condition  as  is  vividly 
revealed  in  this  foregoing  table — of  an  increase 
of  nearly  $400,000,000  in  gross  revenues  in 
three  years,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
only  $7,000,000  in  net  income  from  operation — 
is  without  parallel  in  transportation  annals. 
Enormous  as  the  increase  in  gross  revenues  ap- 
pears, it  means  little  more  than  a  recovery 
from  the  recession  of  $300,000,000  in  railway 
earnings  following  the  panic  of  1907.  The  in- 
crease in  expenses  in  the  face  of  drastic  econ- 
omies adopted  to  meet  that  situation  is  due 
to  the  contmuous  advances  in  wages  and  in  the 
cost  of  everything  entering  into  the  operation 
of  railways,  so  Mr.  Thompson  declares. 

Accompanying  the  recovery  in  gross  reven- 
ues shown  above,  there  ha^  been  a  steady 
though  retarded  growth  in  railway  construc- 
tion and  development,  partly  revelled  in  the 
following  statement  of  mileage  covered  by  the 
reports  at  the  close  of  the  several  years : 

Miles  Operated. 

1912   a49,a5o 

19"    ^45.364 

1910  a4i»364 

1909   336,166 

Increase  in  three  years 13,084 

The  significance  of  this  increase  in  mileage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affords  irref rageablc  evi- 
dence that  during  the  three  years  at  least  $800,- 
000,000  new  capital  has  been  added  to  the  irre- 
vocable investment  in  American  railwavs.  By 
this  is  not  meant  to  be  understood  that  the 
newly  constructed  mileage  has  cost  any  such 
sum.  But  the  record  of  the  past  decade  shows 
that  for  every  new  mile  of  Ime  laid  with  rails 
the  additions  and  betterments  of  existing  lines, 
especially  in  costly  terminal  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  additional  tracks  and  sidings  repre- 
sent a  capital  investment  of  over  $60,000  per 
mile  of  new  line. 

Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  increased 
investment  in  American  railways  during  the 
years  in  question  is  that  found  in  their  tax  bills 
for  these  years,  as  follows :  Railway  Taxes. 

191a  $135,910,635 

1911    ii5i56i,966 

1910    I09,5a7»*04 

1909  9a»964.Sio 

Increase  in  three  years 33,946,125 

Here  is  seen  an  increase  of  over  35  per  cent 
in  three  years,  where  there  was  an  increase 
of  only  15  per  cent  in  gross  revenues,  while 
net  income  has  remained  practically  stationary. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  revenues 
from  operation  and  operating  expenses  for  the 
year  ending  Dec  31,  1912:  . 

ReT.  from  Oper.  Exp.      Ratio  to 

Operation.  and  Taxes.    Revenues. 

January  $213,1^18,409  $i75»997.7i5       82.89 

February    3i9,83i,4ix  i72»i45>033       78.32 

March    a39.864»40S  180,367,495       75- X9 

April   223,202,498  I74.i54t498       78.38 

May   235,367,943  178,667,303       75.94 

June  346,788,710 
uly  255,153,028 

August   278,176,169 

September  317,015,816 


idi,oo4t930  73*50 

183,833,390  71*65 

188,869,503  67.89 

189,095,758  68.36 


The  last  column  showing  the  ratio  of  ex<* 
penses  and  taxes  to  operating  revenues  is  the 
true  barometer  by  which  to  measure  raiiwav 
prosperity.  Roughly  speaking,  American  rail- 
way years  are  divided  into  fat  and  lean  halves, 
as  indicated  above,  the  second  half  having  to 
make  good  the  shortage  of  the  first  half.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  ratio  of  70  per  cent  is  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  good  and  hard  times  for  Amer* 
ican  railways  as  a  whole.  With  less  than  30 
per  cent,  of  operating  revenues  to  meet  fixed 
charges  and  reserves  for  depredation,  replace- 
ments, betterments  and  a  reasonable  return  on 
invested  capital,  retrogression  and  obsolescence 
instead  of  progress  are  liable  to  set  in. 

Statistics  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  show 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  roads  on  that  date  was  I,8i5,:?39, 
or  an  average  of  743  for  each  100  miles  of  line. 
The  total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to 
employees  during  the  year  was  $i,373f830»589* 

There  were  369,579  miles  of  track,  an  in- 
crease of  8628  over  the  previous  ^ear. 

There  were  63,378  locomotives  m  service,  of 
which  14,396  were  used  in  passenger  service 
and  37,924  in  freight  service,  the  remainder 
being  employed  in  the  yards  and  in  miscel- 
laneous service.  The  roads  were  using  ^445,- 
408  cars  of  all  classes,  an  increase  of  70^166 
over  1912.  Of  these,  51,700  were  used  in  fias* 
senger  service,  2,273,564  in  hauling  freight,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  service  of  the  companies. 
The  average  number  of  locomotives  for  eadi 
1000  miles  of  line  was  259,  and  the  average 
number  of  cars  10,005. 

The  par  value  of  railway  capital  outstand- 
ing was  $19,796,125,712,  which  included  capi- 
tal held  by  the  companies  themselves  as  well 
as  by  the  public.  Of  the  total  capitalization, 
$8,610,611,327  represented  capital  stock,  both 
common  and  preferred,  and  $11,185,514,385 
represented  funded  debts  of  various  classes. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
year  was  1,033,679^680,  an  increase  of  39*307*307 
over  1912.  The  roads  carried  2,(^.035,487 
tons  of  freight,  an  increase  over  1912  of  239,- 
239,857  tons.  The  average  receipts  per  passen- 
ger were  2.008  cents  a  mile,  and  per  ton  of 
freight  .729  cents  a  mile. 

The  revenues  derived  from  operation  were 
$3« 1 25, 135,798  and  the  operating  expenses  were 
$2,169,968,924.  In  1912  the  revenues  from  op- 
eration were  $2,826,958,266  and  the  operating 
expenses  were  $1,959,094,658. 

Of  the  total  capital  stock  outstanding,  $2,- 
836,023,744,  or  32.94  per  cent,  paid  no  dividends 
during  the  year.  The  dividends  paid  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  total  capital  stock  outstand- 
ing amounted  to  $368,606,327,  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  6.38  per  cent  upon  the  dividend  paying 
stocks. 


October  303,i99»6oo        30^,503,744  67.67 

November*  ....     279,739.000        198,325,000  70.90 

December*  37i,59'iOOO         i95t38i,ooo  7'-90 

Totals  $3,040,346,988  $3,221,334,746  7306 

•Partly  estimated. 


According  to  advance  figures  published  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Apr  3 
the  aggregate  net  earnings  of  the  leading  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  I9i4»  were  $846,706,749.  The  total 
gross  operating  revenues  declined  $78,116,000^ 
while  operating  expenses  were  cut  only  $30,- 
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345,000.  These  figures  are  based  upon  com^ 
pilations  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Sta- 
tistical Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1914,  made  from  the  annual  reports 
of  carriers  having  operating  revenues  albove 
$100,000  for  the  year.  These  figfures  may 
be  slightly  modified  by  revision  before  final 
publication.  The  consolidated  income  account 
follows : 

Rail   operations — 

Operating    revenues $3*047,01 9,908 

Operating    expenses 2,300,313,159 

Net  operatinjB:  revenue $846,706,749 

Outside  operations — 

Rervenues    $64,376,5 14 

Expenses 65,866,609 

Net  deficit  from  outside  operations ...  i  ,490,095 

Total  net  revenue   $8451216,654 

Taxes  accrued I39t59i>520 

Operating  income ,, $7051625,134 

Other  income    280,893,649 

Gross  income   $992,518,783 

Rents,    interest   and   similar   deductions 
from  gross  income 645,3x2,783 

Net  corporate  income $347,206,000 

Disposition  of  net  corporate  income: 
Dividends      declared      from 

current  income   $217,104,390 

Appropriations  for  additions 

&   betterments 39,226,675 

Appropriations  for  new  lines 

and    extensions 39,622 

Miscellaneous  appropriations     12,9x6,177 

Total    259*286,864 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss      $87>9i9ii36 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  roads  covered  by  tfiis 
abstract  represented  247,397.59  miles  of  line 
operated,  including  ii,298.8iB  miles  used  under 
trackage  rights.  The  aggregate  mileage  of 
railway  tracks  of  all  kinds  covered  by  operat- 
ing returns  for  the'se  roads  was  377,102.4s 
miles.  It  appears,  from  the  annual  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  by  the  roads  that 
there  were  64,760  locomotives  in  their  service 
on  June  30,  1914,  an  increase  of  1382  over 
corresponding  returns  for  such  roads  for  the 
previous  year.  The  total  number  of  cars  of  all 
classes  in  the  service  of  such  roads  "was  2,503,- 
822  (or  58,314  more  than  on  June  30,  1913)1 
which  equipment  was  thus  assigned:  Passen- 
ger service,  53,466  cars ;  freight  service,  2,325,- 
647;  company's  service,  124,709. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  i,- 
053,138,718.  The  corresponding  number  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  191 3,  was  1,033,679,680. 
The  passenger  mileage,  or  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile  was  35>258,497,509. 

The  total  number  of  persons  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  steam  roads  of  the  United  States  on 
June  30,  1914,  was  1,695,483,  or  an  average  of 
685  per  100  miles  of  line.  As  compared  with 
corresponding  returns  for  June  30,  191 3,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  119,756  in  the  total  number 
of  such  railway  employes.  The  total  amount 
of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  railway  employes 
during  the  year  for  the  roads  under  considera- 
tion was  $1,373,422,472. 

On  June  30,  1914,  according  to  the  annual 
reports  submitted  to  the  commission,  the  par 
value  of  the  amount  of  railway  capital  out- 


standing was  $20,247,301,257.  This  amount  in- 
cludes capital  held  by  the  railway  companies 
concerned,  as  well  as  by  the  public. 

Official  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  and  made  public  Oct  10, 
showed  that  between  1905  and  1914  taxes  paid 
by  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased  136.90  per  cent.    The  roads  paid  in 

1905  $63,474,679  in  taxes  and  in  1914,  $150,- 
371,100,  an  increase  of  $86,896,421. 

Taking  1905  as  a  basis  year,  it  was  shown 
that  taxes  in  1906  were  $74»78s,6is,  an  increase 
of  $11,310,936,  or  17  per  cent;  in  1907  the 
taxes  were  $79»640,oi3,  an  increase  of  $16,165,- 
334»  or  25.47  per  cent. ;  in  1908  the  taxes  were 
$78,673,794,  an  increase  of  $i5fi99iii5,  or  23.95 
per  cent.;  in  1909  the  taxes  were  ^5,139,554, 
an  increase  of  $21,664,^5,  or  34,13  per  cent.; 
1910  shows  $98,034,593,  an  increase  of  5445 
per  cent;  1911,  $108,309,512,  an  increase  of 
70.63  per  cent.;  1912,  $120,619,084,  an  in- 
crease of  90.03  per  cent. ;  1913,  $129,836,100,  an 
increase  of  104.5  per  cent.,  and  1914  taxes  were 
$150,371,100,  an  increase  over  1905  of  $86,89(5,- 
421^  or  136.90  per  cent. 

These  figures  show  a  startling  increase  in 
taxes  imposed  on  the  railroads,  but  the  in- 
crease in  taxes  on  the  anthracite  roads  is 
even  more  impressive. 

The  anthracite  roads  paid  $5,590,214  in 
taxes  in  1905,  and  in  1914  they  paid  $17,226,165, 
an  increase  of  208.15  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  made  more  interesting  by 
a  comparison  of  the  increases  in  gross  rev- 
enues, operating  expenses  and  net  revenues. 
The  gross  revenue  of  all  the  railroads  iii  1905 
is  given  as  $2,082,482,406.  The  gross  revenue 
in  1914  was  $3,047,019,908.  The  1914  figures 
show  an  increase  of  43.3  per  cent,  over  the 
figures  of  1905. 

The  total  operating  expenses  of  all  the  roads 
in  1905  were  $1,390,602,152,  and  in  1914  the 
total  operating  expenses  were  $2,200,313,159, 
or  an  increase  of  58.2  per  cent.  The  net  op- 
erating revenue  of  all  the  roads  in  1905 
amounted  to  $691,880,2^,  and  ifl  1914  the  net 
operating  revenue  was  $846,706,749,  an  increase 
over  1905  of  22.4  per  cent. 

Thus  it  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  of  1905  and  1914  that,  while  total  op- 
erating revenues,  o\  gross  revenues,  increased 
46.3  per  cent.,  operating  expenses  increased 
58.2  per  cent,  and  net  operating  revenues 
increased  22.4  per  cent.,  taxes  increased  136.90 
per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  operating 
revenues  fn  1905  was  66.7  per  cent,  and  in  1914 
72J2  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  operating  ratio  since  1910.  The  ratio 
of  operating  expenses  to  operating  revenues  in 

1906  was  66  per  cent.;  1907,  67.5  per  cent; 
1908,  69.7  per  cent.  In  1909  the  ratio  dropped 
to  66.1  per  cent,  in  191 1,  66.2  per  cent,  in 
1910,  68.6  per  cent,  in  191 1,  69.3  per  cent,  in 
1912,  69.4  per  cent  in  1913  and  72.2  per  cent,  in 
1914. 

Fewer  miles  of  railroad  were  built  in  the 
United  States  during  1915  than  in  any  other 
year  since  1864,  and  more  miles  of  railroad 
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were  in  receivers'  hands  during  the  year  than 
ever  before,  according  to  railwav  statistics 
compiled  from  official  sources  by  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  and  made  public  Dec  30.  There 
have  been  only  three  other  years  since  1848 
in  which  the  increase  in  railway  mileage  was 
less  than  1000,  and  those  were  the  Civil  War 
years  of  1861, 1862,  and  1864.  In  191 5  the  total 
miles  of  new  railroad  constructed  in  the 
United  States  were  933. 

According  to  the  statistics,  receivers  held 
and  operated  38,661  miles  of  railroad,  with  a 
total  funded  debt  of  $1,607,895,500,  and  a  total 
capital  stock  of  $747,004,801.  The  roads  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  represent  nearly  a  sixth  of 
railroads  of  the  United  States.  On  Oct  i 
there  were  41,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  the  greatest  ever  recorded. 
Since  then  the  receivership  of  the  Wabash, 
2515  miles,  had  been  terminated  and  several 
smaller  roads  had  been  sold  under  foreclosure. 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  new  cars  and 
locomotives  ordered  during  1915  showed  that 
there  was  an  increase  over  1914,  but  was 
smaller  than  any  other  year  in  recent  times, 
except  1908.  The  new  freight  cars  ordered 
in  1915  totaled  107,796,  as  compared  with  80,264 
in  1914  and  146,732  in  1913.  New  passenger 
cars  numbered  3092,  as  against  2002  in  1914 
and  3179  in  1913.  Locomotives  ordered  during 
these,  three  years  numbered  1573,  1265,  and 
3467,  respectively.  The  bulk  of  orders  in  1915 
was  placed  during  the  last  three  months. 

Alaska 

On 'Feb  i  Secretary  Lane  asked  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,000,000  to  enable  his  depart- 
ment to  proceed  with  the  work  of  building 
the  Government  railroad  in  Alaska.  The 
Government  has  already  expended  $1,000,000 
on  this  project.  Secretary  Lane  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  the  Government  should  pur- 
chase the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern 
road,  controlled  by  the  Morgan-Guggenheim 
interests,  or  the  Alaskan  Northern,  which  is 
owned  by  Canadians. 

President  Wilson  announced  Apr  10  the 
selection  of  the  route  of  the  Alaska  railroad 
to  be  built  by  the  Government.  The  road  is 
to  extend  from  Seward,  09  Resurrection  Bay, 
to  Fairbanks,  a  distance  of  471  miles.  This 
Northern  road,  alrfsady  built,  from  Seward  to 
Turnagain  Arm.  This  road  is  to  be  bought 
by  the  Government  from  its  present  owners 
for  $1,150,000.  A  branch  line  is  to  be  built 
from  Matanuska  Junction  into  the  Matanuska 
coal  field,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles. 

Two  routes  were  considered  bv  the  Govern- 
ment, both  leading  to  Fairbanks,  one  from 
Seward  and  the  other  from  Cordova.  In  each 
case  a  nucleus  existed  in  the  form  of  a  rail- 
road already  constructed.  The  line  from  Cor- 
dova, known  as  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western, is  controlled  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in 
conjunction  with  the  Guggenheim  syndicate. 
This  line  was  rejected. 

The  two  routes  were  of  approximately  the 
same  length,  and  estimates  of  construction 
cost  did  not  vary  widely.    The  issue  before  the 


President  probably  lay  in  the  price  at  which 
the  existing  lines  could  be  obtained.  Neither 
route  presented  serious  engineering  difficulties. 

From  Cordova,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Prince  William  Sound,  the  Copper  River  and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  controlled  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  provides  an  outlet  for  copper 
mines  at  Kennicott  and  reaches  Chitna,  132 
miles  distant,  following  the  west  bank  of  the 
Copper  River.  Not  far  out  of  Cordova  the 
road  runs  for  miles  parallel  to  the  coast  line 
and  crosses  the  Sheridan  glacier  flats. 

Cordova  Harbor,  it  had  been  reported,  was 
more  desirable  for  a  terminal  of  the  line  be- 
cause the  great  depth  of  water  at  Seward 
makes  anchorage  difficult.  The  Seward  route, 
however,  was  doser  to  the  coal  fields  and  to 
the  known  mineral  belts  than  the  Cordova  line, 
and  it  was  argued  that  the  route  of  the  Copper 
River  Railroad  made  it  subject  to  the  moods 
of  the  glaciers,  among  which  it  threads  its 
wav  into  the  river  mouth. 

All  reports  looked  to  the  eventual  extension 
of  the  system  to  Yukon  from  Fairbanks,  and 
also  discussed  additional  branch  lines  to  tap 
other  productive  localities. 

The  line  adopted,  the  Alaska  Northern,  is 
shorter  and  not  so  full^  developed.  It  was 
built  as  the  Alaska  Central  Railway.  Its 
properties  were  sold  under  foreclosure  in 
I9PP  and  were  bought  in  by  Toronto  banking 
interests  that  owned  most  of  its  $4,000,000 
bonds.  The  president  of  the  Alaska  North- 
em,  which  bought  these  assets  and  reorgan- 
ized the  road,  is  W.  E.  Stavert,  and  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  company  is  in  Seattle. 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the 
line  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks,  including  the 
Matanuska  Branch,  is  $26,800,000.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  not  more  than  forty  miles  of 
road  can  be  constructed  this  year,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  our  appropriation  is  only  $2,000,000. 
We  have  something  over  $500,000  remaining 
liom  tne  ^1,000,000  last  year  authorized,  and 
tftis  will  be  used  as  the  first  payment  on  tiie 
Alaska  Northern  Road.  President  Wilson's 
decision  puts  in  motion  the  most  extensive 
Governmental  railway  project  since  the  linking 
of  the  East  and  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  trans- 
continental railway  system. 

The  first  rails  for  the  Governmental  railroad 
in  Alaska  were  shipped  on  the  steamer  Mari- 
posa, which  sailed  from  Seattle  for  Cook  inlet 
Apr  18.  The  shipment  consisted  of  two  car- 
loads of  steel  to  be  used  in  building  working 
terminals  at  Ship  Creek,  which  will  be  the 
base  for  this  season's  operations. 

Lieutenant  Mears,  of  the  Alaskan  Engineer- 
ing Commission,  reported  to  Secretary  Lane 
June  22  that  he  had  established  his  base  of 
operations  at  Ship  Creek,  Cook's  Inlet,  and 
was  landing  materials  and  supplies  for  tJie 
construction  of  the  Government's  Alaskan 
Railway.  Building  of  wagon  roads,  one 
of  the  first  requisites  of  the  railroad  con- 
struction, was  under  way,  and  the  force  on 
that  work  would  be  increased  to  2,000  men 
as  soon  as  facilities  could  be  provided  for 
bringing  material  to  employ  that  number. 
Lieutenant  Mears  reported:  "We  have  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing  all  the  men 
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we  need.     In  fact,  they  have  been  coming  in 
much   faster  than  we  could  place  them." 

To  supply  timber  for  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  Railway  and  forestall  extortion  by 
speculators,  President  Wilson  June  25  created 
a  timber  reserve  200  miles  long  and  five  to 
ten  miles  wide  along  the  construction  line. 
Only  the  timber  was  reserved,  however,  and 
the  land  itself  remaining  for  settlers. 

According  to  Thomas  Riggs,  Sr.,  a  member 
of  the  Alaska  Engineering  Commission,  Nov 
6,  the  survey  of  the  Seward-Fairbanks  Rail- 
way was  completed;  8  miles  of  steel  had  been 
laid,  and  30  additional  miles  would  be  laid 
in  Dec 

The  first  train  over  the  government's  Alaska 
railroad  ran  Nov  8  between  Seward  and  "Mile 
Twenty-nine,"  carrying  passengers,  mail  and 
freight  From  "Mile  Twenty-nine"  the  travel- 
ers went  into  the  interior  by  dog  team.  The 
portion  of  the  road  operated  was  part  of  the 
line  of  the  old  Alaska  Central,  which  had  been 
rehabilitated. 

Australia 

A  report  of  the  chief  commonwealth  rail- 
way engineer,  gave  some  details  of  the  prog- 
ress of  construction  of  the  east-to-west  trans- 
continental railway  of  Australia,  according 
to  an  abstract  in  the  Geographical  Journal, 
says  Science,  Oct  15.  It  stated  that  the  west- 
ern Australian  division  survey  was  complete, 
and  the  route  had  been  permanently  located 
to  280  miles.  Thence  to  the  border  the  per- 
manent survey  would  proceed  in  advance  of 
plate-laying.  The  South  Australian  survey 
was  complete.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rails 
will  be  laid  throughout  before  the  end  of  1916, 
although  the  rate  of  progress  will  be  reduced 
by  the  very  heavy  earthworks  soon  to  be 
taken  in  hand  in  the  South  Australian  section. 
During  the  three  months  preceding  the  date 
of  the  report  240  miles  had  been  laid.  The 
line  will  be  ballasted  thror(;hout,  and  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  to  select  quarry 
sites  and  erect  the  necessary  plant  for  rock- 
crushing.  In  view  of  the  scanty  water-supply 
on  the  route,  reservoirs  had  to  be  provided 
at  various  points,  and  several  were  in  course 
of  construction.  They  included  one  at  Ka- 
ronia,  W. A.  (late  Cardonia),  with  an  approxi- 
mate capacity  of  7,000,000  gallons;  one  at 
Bookloo,  S.A.  (6,000,000  gallons) ;  and  one 
each  at  Windabout  and  Eucla  (5,000,000  gal- 
lons). Boring  operations  had  been  carried  on 
in  both  divisions. 

China 

It  was  announced,  Nov  10,  that  the  (Thinese 
government  had  awarded  to  George  Bronson 
Rea  the  grand  prize  for  the  best  programme 
for  a  national  system  of  railways. 

"This  announcement  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  Americans  interested  in  China/' 
said  Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks.  director 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau.  "Mr.  Rea  is  an 
American  engineer  and  journalist,  who  has 
been  doing  verv  valuable  work  for  China  and 
America  through  his  publication,  'The  Far 
Eastern  Review.' 

"Mr.  Rea's  national  programme  of  railways 
for  China,  being  designed  while  he  was  hold- 


ing an  official  position,  is  a  government  secret 
and  cannot  be  made  public  It  provides  for 
the  construction  of  twenty  trunk  lines,  aggre- 
gating some  11,000  miles.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment has  spent  two  years  studying  and  com- 
paring the  many  schemes  submitted.  British, 
French,  German  and  Chinese  engineers,  as 
well  as  Japanese,  have  submitted  plans." 

Mr.  Rea  received  a  commission  from  the 
Chinese  government  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  construction  of  10,000  miles  of  rail- 
road, and  a  contract  was  signed  for  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  the  revolution  in  China  up- 
setting the  plans.  Another  attempt  was  made, 
and  an  agreement  to  which  English,  French 
and  (German  contractors  were  parties  was 
made,  but  the  European  war  ruined  this  plan 
also. 

Cuba 

The  all-rail  route  to  Havana  is  now  open. 
Several  years  ago  the  remarkable  128  mile 
viaduct  over  -  the  Florida  keys  to  Key  West 
was  completed  and  now  the  building  of  the 
world's  largest  ferry-boat,  the  Henry  M. 
Flagler,  makes  it  possible  to  send  a  thirty 
car  refrigerator  train  from  Havana  to  (Chicago 
without  reloading.  The  100  mile  ocean  voy- 
age is  covered  in  eight  hours.  It  is  in  the 
shipping  of  grape-fruit,  oranges,  etc.,  whidi 
are  liable  to  damage  through  transfer,  that 
the  all-rail  route  is  most  valuable.  [See 
The    Scientific    American    Supplement,    Jan 

Mexico 

The  pamphlet  report  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June 
30,  1914,  was  issued  in  Nov.  The  delay  was 
due  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  past  few 
years.  The  net  operating  revenues,  in  Mex- 
ican currency^  was  $2,379,776,  against  $21,126,- 
335  the  previous  year.  The  income  account 
compares  as  follows: 

1913-14.  !9ia-i3. 

Grow  earning!  $34»'73.34i         $S7»37o,j8j 

Operating  expenses  31*893*565  36,243,947 

Net   earnings   $^,379,776        $Ji,ia6,33S 

Other  income  *3,445>349  ■»445,i6s 

•$«.o65,573         $aa,57i,coo 
Misc.  charges 4,349,456  itM^sM? 

Pgfictt   $5>3i5,OJ9       t$«i,34S.6ia 

*Loss.    fSurplus. 

Mongolia 

It  has  developed  that  in  September,  1914, 
Russia  and  the  Urga  governments  signed  an 
agreement  in  which  Russia  recognized  the 
right  of  Mongolia  to  construct  its  own  terri- 
torial railways,  and  the  plans  are  to  be  passed 
upon  jointly  by  the  two  nations,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  co-operation  by  Russia  in  find- 
ing the  needed  capital. 

It  is  agreed  also  that  the  two  Governments 
"at  the  time  of  building  the  railways  that  are 
to  connect  with  the  Russian  railways  on  the 
(Russo-Mongolian)  frontier  will  enter  upon 
deliberations  concerning  the  connecting  of 
the  joint  Russian  and  Mongolian  railways, 
and  concerning  the  rights  and  revenues  of 
the  country.  Mongolia  engages  that  the  pro- 
jected railways  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to 
Russia's  economic  and  strategic  interests." 
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Russia 
The  railroad  circling  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
the  northern  extension  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  was 
virtually  completed  on  Ja  6.  Up  to  this  time 
there  had  been  a  gap  of  ten  miles  over  which 
passengers  from  Stockholm  to  Petrograd  had 
to  drive.  Now  this  distance  has  been  reduced 
to  half  a  mile.  The  Russian  line  now  runs  to 
a  point  opposite  the  Swedish  station  at  Ka- 
rungi.     Here  passengers  leave  the  train  and 

fo  half  a  mile  over  the  frozen  river  Tomea. 
tetween  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  pas- 
sengers make  the  trip  daily.  The  uncertain- 
ties of  steamship  travel  between  the  Swedish 
coast  and  Russian  ports  near  Petrograd  caused 
many  travelers  to  select  the  land  route.  Heavy 
freight  traffic  is  now  moved  over  land  with 
little  delay. 

Emperor  Nicholas  Feb  i  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $8,750,000  for  a  government 
railroad  from  Petrozavodsk,  185  miles  north- 
east of  Petrograd,  to  the  White  Sea.  This 
would  make  a  second  line  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world  through  this  region, 
the  other  being  to  Archangel. 


The  Council  of  Ministers,  June  3,  sanctioned 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  cost  17,000,- 
000  rubles  ($8,500,000),  from  Kandalaska,  in 
the  Province  of  Archangel,  across  the  Kola 
peninsula,  to  the  port  of  Kola,  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  This  new  line  will  connect  the  Arctic 
with  the  railroad  system  of  Russia  and  give 
another  outlet  to  a  Russian  seaport  on  the 
norths  The  port  of  Archangel  is  over  300 
miles  further  south  than  Kola. 


— ^Accidents. 


United   States 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  a  total 
of  10,302  persons,  including  265  passenger's, 
lost  their  lives  in  accidents  on  raUroads  and  in 
railroad  shops  reporting  to  the  Interstate  G>m- 
merce  Commission.  In  addition,  is^,662  per- 
sons were  injured,  of  whom  15,121  were  pas- 
sengers. In  the  preceding  year,  10,964  persons, 
including  463  passengers,  were  killed,  and  200,- 
308  persons,  including  16,539  passengers,  were 
injured. 

Trial  of  the  suit  of  Mrs.  S.  Osgood  Pell 
against  the  Long  Island  Railroad  for  $250,- 
000  in  damages  sustained  in  the  death  of 
her  husband,  who  was  killed  on  the  night  of 
Aug  3,  1913,  when  an  automobile  in  which  he 
was  riding  was  struck  by  a  Long  Island  train 
where  the  Long  Beach  road  cosses  the  tracks 
near  the  Wreck  Lead  Station,  was  begun  June 
14  before  Supreme  Court  Justice  Aspinall  in 
Long  Island  City. 

William  Laimbeer,  former  husband  of  the 
late  Clara  Bloodgood,  the  actress,  died  as  a 
result  of  injuries  suffered  in  the  same  acci- 
dent, and  his  then  wife,  Mrs.  Nathalie 
Sdienck  Laimbeer,  suffered  a  fracture  of  the 
leg  and  other  injuries.  It  was  planned  that 
as  soon  as  Mrs.  Pell's  suit  was  disposed  of 
the  trial  of  one  instituted  against  the  railroad 
by  Mrs.  Laimbeer  for  $250,000  suffered  by 
her  husband's  death  and  $50,000  for  personal 
damages  to  herself  would  be  begun.  Mrs. 
Pell     was    awarded     a     verdict     of     $25,000 


June  24th.  The  court  ordered  that  the  sum 
of  5  per  cent  additional  be  added,  bringing 
the  total  amount  of  the  verdict  up  to  $26,250. 
The  railroad  company  will  also  be  assessed 
the  costs  of  the  trial  which  range  between 
three  and  four  thousand  dollars. 
See  also 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Railroads — ^Trespassing  legislation  on 

Great  Britain, 

Ten  persons  were  killed  and  many  others 
injured  in  a  train  collision  on  Jan  i  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  near  Ilford,  five  miles 
from  London.  Some  of  the  railroad  cars  were 
reduced  to  matchwood.  The  victims  of  the 
accident  were  mostly  city  clerks. 


One  of  the  n\ost  disastrous  wrecks  in  the 
history  of  British  railroading  took  place  May 
22  on  the  Caledonian  Railway  at  Gretna  Green, 
Scotland,  where  three  trains  came  into  col- 
lision. 

One  of  the  three  trains  was  a  troop  train; 
another  was  a  local,  and  the  third  was  the 
express  from  London  to  Glasgow. 

An  official  announcement  stated  that  158  per- 
sons were  killed  or  missing.  All  except  six  of 
the  killed  were  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Ro^ 
Scots  Regiment,  500  of  whom  were  traveling 
in  the  troop  train.  At  least  200  persons,  mostly 
soldiers,  were  injured. 

^Baggage 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  de- 
cided, Feb  27,  that  railroads  cannot  exdude 
trunks  from  their  baggage  service  on  account 
of  any  peculiarity  in  shape. 

Cummins'  act 

On  and  after  June  3  all  persons  who  check 
trunks  on  railroad  tidcets  are  obliged  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Cummins  act  amending 
the  interstate  commerce  laws  to  declare  the 
value  of  their  baggage. 

The  railroads  formerly  carried  trunks  and 
other  baggage  not  exceeding  150  pounds  in 
weight  free  with  tickets  of  transportation  and 
assumed  liability  in  case  of  loss  or  damage 
up  to  $100.  They  declared  they  could  not  as- 
sume unlimited  liability  as  permitted  under 
the  Cummins  act,  but  would  accept  the  alterna- 
tive of  assuming  the  $100  liability  on  each 
piece  of  baggage  checked  and  insuring  the 
passenger  for  all  over  that  amount  on  a  basis 
of  ten  cents  per  $100,  the  rate  laid  down  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Two  opinions  were  given  June  16  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  construing  the 
Cummins  amendment  imposing  unnecessarily, 
annoying  restrictions  upon  passengers  with 
baggage.  One  conclusion  held  that  "where 
tariffs  of  the  carriers  provide  for  declara- 
tion of  value  upon  baggage  or  other  ship- 
ments it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  presenting 
the  property  for  transportation  to  declare  the 
true  value  thereof  in  order  that  the  carriers' 
lawful  charges  may  be  properly  determined 
and  assessed."  This  upholds  the  present  prac- 
tice of  the  railroads. 

The  other  ruling  held  that  "one  declara- 
tion of  value  for  one  person's  baggage,  even 
though  it  consists  of  more  than  one  piece,  is 
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sufficient."  This  opinion  further  held  that 
"each  passenger  is  entitled  to  check  without 
additional  charge  the  maximum  free  allow- 
ance of  baggage  belonging  to  himself  regard- 
less of  whether  the  maximum  weight  is  con- 
tained in  one  or  more  pieces  of  baggage." 

The  commission  ruled  also  in  the  same  con- 
nection that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  carriers 
to  regulate  whether  excess  charges  shall  be 
exacted  in  advance  or  collected  at  the  point 
of  destination. 

—Bills  of  lading 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  Feb 
I,  declined  to  review  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  test 
case  involving  more  than  $2,500,000  in  claims 
for  damages  against  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  on  alleged  forged  bills  of  lading  is- 
sued by  Knight,  Yancey  &  Company,  Alabama 
cotton  brokers,  who  failed.  The  lower  court 
held  the  railroad  not  liable. 

—Cars 

The  Illinois  statute  of  1874,  requiring  every 
railroad  within  the  State  to  furnish  freight 
and  passenger  cars  for  service  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  notice,  was  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional June  14  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

—Demurrage 

A  revised  schedule  of  demurrage  charges 
on  refrigerator  cars  in  which  perishable 
freight  is  shipped  was  put  into  effect  by  all 
of  die  railroads  of  the  country  Feb  3.  By 
raising  the  daily  demurrage  charge  when  the 
car  is  held  beyond  five  days,  the  railroads 
expect  to  add  greatly  to  the  service  offered 
shippers  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
earninff  power  of  their  equipment.  The  new 
schedule  of  demurrage  charges  on  these  classes 
of  equipment  allows  shippers  two  days'  free 
use  of  cars ;  following  which  there  is  a  charge 
of  $1  a  day  for  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
days,  and  $3  a  day  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  day  that  equipment  is  held.  For  the 
ninth  day  and  for  each  additional  day  after 
that  time  the  daily  demurrage  charge  is  $5. 
The  demurrage  regulations  governing  the 
class  of  equipment  which  have  been  in  effect 
have  allowed  two  days'  free  use  of  the  cars 
and  a  uniform  charge  of  $1  for  each  addi- 
tional day. 

Entering  a  supplemental  decision  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  McCaa  Coal  Company  and 
others  against  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ruled  that  coal  cars  which  are  partially  loaded 
and  remain  over  until  the  next  day  to  be 
fully  loaded  shall  be  charged  against  Uie  mine 
loading  them,  as  if  such  cars  were  empty. 

— Eight  hour  day 

A  session  of  the  grand  lodge  and  interna- 
tional officers  of  the  five  railroad  brother- 
hoods in  Boston,  Oct  31  resulted  in  a  launch- 
ing of  a  countrywide  movement  for  an  eight 
hour  day  and  double  pay  for  overtime  for 
every  man  who  has  to  do  with  the  movement 
of  freight  and  passenger  trains  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  was  voted  to  start  action  at  once  toward 
pressing  the  demands   for  a  shorter  day  in 


the  East,  but  as  the  agreement  with  the  West- 
ern and  Southern  roads  under  the  Erdman 
act  does  not  expire  until  April  i  the  latter 
roads  will  not  have  the  demands  made  upon 
them  until  after  that  date. 

— Foreign  investments  in  American 

An  investigation  made  by  L.  F.  Loree,  pres- 
ident of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company, 
given  out  June  25  indicated  that  the  grand 
total  of  foreign  holdings  in  our  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds  was  not  more  than  $2,576,- 
401,342. 

Requests  were  sent  to  145  railroad  cor- 
porations, being  all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  above  100  miles  in  length. 

Replies  were  received  from  137  companies. 
One  hundred  companies  furnished  statements 
of  securities  held  abroad,  while  37  replied 
that  none  of  their  securities  were  so  owned. 
Eight  companies  did  not  reply.  Seven  are  of 
minor  and  one  of  medium  importance,  the 
combined  mileage  being  3,725  miles.  They 
cannot  materially  affect  the  result. 

The  information  was  determined  from  data 
collected  from  Oct,  1914,  to  Apr,  1915.  Dur- 
ing that  period  there  were  large  sales  of 
these  securities  for  foreign  account  in  the 
American  markets,  and  to  that  extent  the 
amount  would  be  overstated. 

The  following  table  gives  the  American 
railroad  securities  held  in  Europe,  with  the 
maturity  dates: 

Security.  Grand  Total. 

First  preferred  stock $i6i,a8o,9oo.oo 

Second  preferred  stock 99,900.00 

Common  stock  633,802,163.00 

Notes    61,37^,640.16 

Receivers'  certificates   980,000.00 

Collateral  trust  bonds 227,610,41 5.s6 

Equipment  bonds   17,164,289.00 

Cir  trusts  808,000.00 

Debenture  bonds  204*005.310.00 

Mortgage  bonds  1,269,086,726.00 

ToUl    $3>576,40t, 34^.42 

The  par  value  of  American  railroad  securi- 
ties held  abroad,  based  on  official  data  fur- 
nished by  the  various  companies  as  of  July  31, 
I9i5f  was  $2,223,510,229.  This  result  was  an- 
nounced Dec  23  by  President  Loree,  of  the 
Ddaware  &  Hudson  G>mpany,  who  had  been 
making  an  investigation  similar  to  the  one  the 
results  of  which  he  published  in  June,  1915. 
The  new  figures  showed  a  reduction  of  virtu- 
ally a  half  billion  dolkirs  ($480392,135)  from 
the  results  of  the  former  investigation  as  sub- 
sequently revised.  The  holdings  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  securities,  both  in  par  value  and 
in  market  value,  are  presented  below: 

VALUE    OF    AMERICAN    SECURITIES    HELD 

ABROAD 

July   31,    191 5 
Osss  of  security.  Psr  value.  Market  value. 

Stoeb-^refd $236,151,600  00  $196,092,423  26 

Stock — 2d    prefd...  ^,608,850  00  2,115,414  75 

Stock— Common   ...  438,4x5,60625  263,996,92850 

Notes     ........  24,632,291  93  22,574,283  93 

Debenture    bonds...  160,288,700  00  141,444,502  50 

CoL  trust  bonds....  180,590,850  00  136,422,185  75 

Mortgage    bonds...  1,150,339,130  00  902,081,613  26 

Equip,   trust  bds. . .  25,253,201  00  24,480,4x0  55 

Car  trusts   29,000  00  29,060  00 

Receivers'   ctfs 2,201,00000  2,201,00000 

ToUl $2,223,510,229  x8  $1,75 1,437,91a  so 
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LcBS  than  previous- 
ly   reported 480,892,13501 

•Note $a,704,4oa,364  '9 


*  Amount  of  securities  reported  on  suteznent  of 
June  aa,  1915,  now  corrected  by  later  reports  of  car- 
riers. 

Unfortunately,  the  correction  by  addition 
of  $128,001,021,  because  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  Mr.  Loree's  June  statement,  prohibits 
comparisons  as  to  the  amotmt  of  the 
various  individual  classes  ot  securities.  For 
instance,  in  the  June  statement  the  hold- 
ings of  preferred  stock  were  given  at  $161,- 
280,000,  while  in  the  later  statement,  instead 
of  a  decrease,  an  increase  of  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  is  suggested.  In  the  common  stock 
there  had  been  a  decrease  from  the  uncor- 
rected figures  of  the  earlier  statement  of  about 
$200,000,000.  In  debenture  bonds  a  decrease 
of  $44,000,000  is  to  be  noted,  and  in  mortgage 
bonds  a  decrease  of  $119^000,000. 

—Freight  ^         .    .       rx 

The  interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Dec 
31,  declined  to  suspend  schedules  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  Central,  and  other  trunk- 
line  railroads  which  provide  for  a  reduction 
from  thirty  to  fifteen  days  in  the  allowance 
of  free  time  on  export  freight  This  means 
that  the  commission  had  approved  the  free- 
time  allowance  reduction,  beginning  Jan  i. 
The  reductions  applied  also  to  freight  shipped 
to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
and  Newport  News. 

Car  shorUge  ^     ^  ^  ^         u 

An  important  decision  was  handed  down  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Apr  5  »n 
the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany against  the  Puritan  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany, by  which  it  is  established  that  shippers 
are  safe  in  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  in 
case  of  discrimination  or  failure  for  any  rea- 
son in  the  furnishing  of  cars,  either  m  the 
State  or  Federal  courts,  inasmuch  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  as 
to  car  supply  was  purposely  drawn  to  secure 
new  rights  to  shippers  and  protect  them  in 
all  former  rights  under  the  common  law  or  the 

statutes.  ^    ,      ^  .,  .    . 

The  case  arose  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
carrier  in  the  period  of  the  coal  strike  in  1902 
to  furnish  the  proper  quota  of  cars  to  the 
Puritan  Coal  Mining  Companjjr,  and  the  com- 
pany set  up  a  claim  for  loss  of  profits  amount- 
ing to  ^60,777.  Suit  was  brought  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Qearfield  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  court  without  a  jury  found 
the  facts  as  set  forth  by  the  plaintiff  coal  com- 
pany. The  distribution  sheets  put  in  evidence 
by  the  carrier  defendant  showed  that  it  was 
the  practice  to  supply  cars  to  the  "scalp  level 
region"  in  preference  to  the  mountain  region. 
The  Berwind-White  Coal  Company  being  lo- 
cated in  the  former  region,  the  charge  was 
made  that  there  was  a  distinct  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 

that  company.  .  .       1.  ,^   .      e 

Justice  Lamar,  in  the  deasion,  held  that  bec- 
tion  3,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  made  it 
unlawful  for  the  carrier  to  prefer  one  shipper 
over  another,  and  that   Section  8  gave  the 


shipper  the  right  of  action  for  damages  by 
presentation  of  his  case  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  a  determination  ot  the 
facts,  and  then  by  suit  in  the  Federal  courts 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  remedy  in  the 
State  courts,  the  Federal  courts  having  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction.  With  these  two  sections 
standing  alone,  the  shipper  would  have  had 
no  remedy  in  the  State  courts;  under  Section 
22  of  the  act  it  is  provided  that  there  shall 
be  no  abridgment  of  remedies  now  provided 
at  common  law  or  statute,  so  that  all  three  sec- 
tions must  be  read  together  with  the  result  that 
Sections  8,  9,  and  22  give  the  shipper  new 
rights  and  protect  those  he  has  already  en- 
joyed. 

While  former  decisions  provide  that  suits 
for  discrimination  must  be  passed  on  first  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that 
until  the  commission  has  passed  on  the  case 
no  court  has  any  jurisdiction.  Justice  Lamar's 
decision  Apr  5  that  if  the  carrier's  rule  shows 
on  the  face  of  it  that  it  has  been  unequally  ap- 
plied and  suit  is  brought  for  damages  by  vio- 
lation or  by  discriminatory  enforcement,  there 
is  no  administrative  question  involved,  and  the 
State  courts  may  decide  on  the  facts,  the  ship- 
per having  under  the  express  terms  of  the  sta- 
tute the  right  to  go  into  either  State  or  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  decision  holds  that  the  lia- 
bility is  the  same  whether  there  is  a  breach  of 
common  law  duty  to  furnish  cars  or  discrim- 
ination in  the  supply  of  cars. 

-Damages 


The  House  Commerce  Committee,  Feb  i, 
favorably  reported  the  Senate  bill  to  make  in- 
terstate carriers  liable  for  actual  losses  or 
damages  of  shipments,  regardless  of  liability 
limitation.  The  measure  makes  exceptions  of 
commodities  concealed  by  wrapping,  and  those 
for  which  rates  have  been  based  on  declared 
values. 

According  to  a  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Feb  10 
in  the  case  of  George  M.  Spiegle  against  the 
Southern  Railway,  shippers  must  prove  that 
they  have  been  damaged  through  an  unreason- 
able charge  exacted  by  a  railroad  before  they 
can  obtain  reparation.  Mere  proof  of  par- 
ticular shipments  made  and  of  the  freight 
paid  does  not  make  out  a  prima  facie  case. 
Complainant  must  establish  the  fact  and  the 
amount  of  his  damage.  The  claim  for  repara- 
tion was  based  upon  a  previous  decision  of 
the  Commission  wherein  it  was  held  that  there 
existed  in  favor  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  prior 
to  Jan  16,  191 1,  rates  which  discriminated 
against  Newport,  Tenn. 

By  a  vote  of  252  to  63  the  House  passed 
Mar  3  a  bill  which  its  opponents  said  would 
increase  freight  rates  about  10  per  cent  on 
a  large  part  of  railroad  traffic  The  bill,  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Cummins,  was 
passed  on  his  motion.  It  proposed  to  abolish 
the  limited  liability  of  railways  and  gives 
every  shipper  the  right  to  sue  for  the  full 
value  of  goods  lost  or  destroyed  en  route. 

Embargoes 

Because  of  the  congestion  of  freight  in  and 
around  New   York,  embargoes  upon  exports 
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of  flour  and  lumber  on  through  bills  of  lading 
were  placed,  Dec  3,  by  six  of  the  trunk-line 
railroads — the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Erie,  the  Ne^  York  Central  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna. Additional  embargoes  were  placed 
Dec  21. 

— Freight  rates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued 
on  Ja  8  a  supplementary  order  to  those  of 
Jl  29  and  D  16,  granting  increases  in  freight 
rates,  in  which  it  ordered  the  preservation  of 
the  "existing  groupings  and  relationships,  even 
though  by  so  doing  some  rates  are  increased 
slightly  more  than  5  per  cent,"  the  commission 
holding  the  view  that  "these  groupings  and  re- 
lations should,  in  the  interests  of  carriers  and 
competition  between  shippers  and  receivers  be 
maintained."  A  definite  percentage  of  the 
New  York-Chicago  rates  which  may  be 
cl^arged  to  and  from  intermediate  points  was 
fixed  by  the  commission,  which  also  established 
percentage  scales  for  the  charges  to  be  exacted 
between  the  various  freight  territories.  Sena- 
tor La  Follette  on  Ja  11  made  an  attack  on  this 
order.  He  introduced  a  resolution  reciting  that 
the  commission  had  exceeded  its  powers  in 
granting  the  increases,  holding  that  the  com- 
mission was  not  authorized  by  law  to  take  into 
consideration,  in  passing  upon  the  right  of  the 
railroads  to  rais9  rates,  the  fact  that  they  were 
losing  money  in  their  business,  the  European 
war  or  the  many  other  things  cited.  He  said 
that  all  the  commission  can  do  under  the  au- 
thority given  it  by  Congress  is  to  inquire  into 
the  reasonableness  of  the  compensation  for 
carrying.  In  accordance  with  the  permission 
given  by  the  Commission  on  Jl  29,  '14,  the  car- 
riers in  official  classification  territory— east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  rivers — made  freight  rate  ad- 
vances on  Ja  15. 


Beginning  the  first  week  in  February  the 
full  five  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  al- 
lowed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  eastern  carriers  became  effective  with 
few  exceptions.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the 
decreased  traffic  due  to  the  general  depression 
in  business  will  more  than  offset  the  added 
five  per  cent  increase  allowed. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
Feb  5  denied  the  petition  of  Illinois  coal  oper- 
ators, who  sought  to  bring  about  a  regroup- 
ing of  mines  in  the  state  for  rate  making 
purposes.  The  operators  particularly  sought 
to  decrease  the  so-called  Spring^eld  group.  A 
proposed  increase  of  5H  cents  per  ton  in  the 
coal  rates  to  St  Louis  from  Illinois  mines  was 
approved. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
Feb  II  decided  the  Inter-mountain,  or  "long 
and  short  haul"  case  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
roads, thus  reversing  their  ruling  in  191 1 
(which  was  sustained  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court)  that  a  higher  rate  for  a  short  haul 
than  for  a  long  haul  was  illegal.  The  reason 
given  by  the  Commission  for  the  change  in 
their  position  is  thus  stated:  "The  shrinkage 


of  rates  via  the  (Panama)  ('anal  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  put  the  transcontinen- 
tal carriers  in  serious  straits.  On  certain 
heavy  commodities,  largely  moving  by  water, 
if  the  carriers  reduced  their  rates  to  the 
Pacific  to  compete  with  the  lowered  water 
rates,  a  serious  shrinkage  in  through  earnings 
was  inevitable.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  this  emergency  a 
relief  on  certain  commodities  to  inter-moun- 
tain points  has  been  accorded,  but  only  on  the 
commodities  in  question." 


While  dismissing  the  complaint  of  the  Cor- 
poration Commission  of  North  Carolina 
against  the  Southern  and  other  railroads,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (Apr  19) 
noted  that  it  would  hold  for  further  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  on  the  first  six  classes  from  Eastern  sea- 
board territory  to  North  (^rolina  points.  The 
complaints  in  this  case  declared  that  the  rates 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
are  in  violation  of  the  fourth  section,  or  long- 
and-short  haul  clause,  in  that  they  exceed  the 
combinations  on  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Commission  denied  the  allegation  of  un- 
reasonableness made  against  the  joint  through 
rate  from  Cincinnati  and  points  related  there- 
to, the  rates  from  points  in  Central  Freight 
Association  territory;  the  joint  through  rates 
from  Pittsburg-Buffalo  territory ;  and  the  rates 
from  Lynchburg  to  North- Carolina  points. 


A  decision  holding  that  the  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Coal  (Company  was  in  vi- 
olation of  the  commodities  clause  of  the  Hep- 
burn railroad  rate  law  was  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  June  21.  The 
decision  referred  to  the  close  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  railroad  company  and  the 
coal  company  which  gave  it  tiie  power  to 
regulate  prices  and  to  give  favorable  terms 
to  the  old  customers  of  the  railroad,  and  de- 
clared that  this  was  a  relationship  too  close 
and  intimate  to  be  permitted  under  the  law. 


The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  in  Jefferson 
City,  June  29,  sustained  the  demurrer  of  the 
(^icago  &  Alton  Railroad  against  the  suit  of 
the  State  to  recover  $2,000,000  in  alleged  ex- 
cess fares  collected  while  the  two-cent  rate 
and  maximum  freight  laws  were  in  litigation. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in 
affirmation  of  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Saline  (bounty,  and  is  construed  by 
lawyers  as  setting  out  the  policy  of  the  court 
in  dealing  with  the  suits  brought  by  Attorney 
General  Barker  against  all  the  trunk  lines  of 
the  State.  The  decision  throws  the  suit 
against  the  Chicago  &  Alton  out  of  court. 
The  amount  sought  for  recovery  in  all  the 
suits  aggregates  $24,000,000. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an- 
nounced July  10  a  decision  affecting  147  indus- 
trial railways  in  official  classification  territory, 
which  is  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  decision  fixed  the 
status  of  the  industrial  railways  generally  as 
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that  of  common  carriers  and  required  trunk 
lines,  of  which  these  industrial  lines  are  feed- 
ers, to  restore  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
and  in  other  ways  treat  the  industrial  lines  as 
common  carriers,  entitled  to  share  in  the  rates, 
proportionate  to  the  service  rendered.  The 
longest  industrial  line  affected  by  the  order 
was  the  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay, 
which  has  a  mileage  of  380.  The  shortest  was 
the  Toledo,  Angolia  and  Western,  which  has 
a  trackage,  of  little  more  than  eleven  miles. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  commission 
in  Feb.  It  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the  trunk 
lines  in  filing  tariffs  which  cancelled  joint 
rates  with  and  allowances  to  all  industrially 
owned  lines.  The  commission,  following  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  tap  lines  case,  ordered  the  trunk  lines  to 
cancel  on  or  before  July  15  the  tariff  affecting 
the  joint  rates  and  allowances  to  the  industrial 
lines. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  was  $50,000,000 
invested  in  these  industrial  lines  in  official 
classification  territory.  The  commission  did 
not  concede  that  all  of  them  are  to  be  classed 
as  common  carriers,  but  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cision was  to  give  most  of  them  that  status. 
The  trunk  lines  probably  will  have  to  pay  over 
to  the  industrial  lines,  most  of  which  were 
owned  by  the  industrial  corporations  which 
they  serve,  proportionate  shares  of  rates  for 
transportation,  in  the  aggregate  all  the  way 
from  $5,000,000  to  $9,000,000  a  year. 

Advances  in  various  Eastern  freight  rates 
will  be  argued  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  Oct  13,  according  to  an  ar- 
rangement announced  Aug  29. 

"Spotting  charges,"  which  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads proposed  to  charge  for  placing  cars  on 
side  tracks  for  loading  and  unloading,  were 
declared  unreasonable  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  a  decision  issued  July 
12,  in  Washington.  The  roads  were  directed 
to  cancel  out  the  proposed  charges  by  July 
15.  They  were  then  pending  under  a  sus- 
pension order. 


Increases  in  freight  and  rates  were  granted, 
Nov  13,  to  the  railroads  of  Missouri  by  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission.  The  new 
schedules,  effective  Jan  i,  gave  the  roads  an 
average  increase  of  5  per  cent  on  freight. 


New  classifications  of  freight  which  would 
have  resulted  in  general  increases  in  rates  on 
grain  and  grain  products  and  various  other 
commodities  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  Mississippi  River  were  disapproved, 
Dec  31,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

Back  haul  rates 

While  recognizing  the  principle  of  con- 
structing back  haul  rates,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  May  17  entered  a  decision 
involving  the  transcontinental  traffic  in  such 
articles  as  meet  with  water  competition 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  which  was  in 
substance  but  a  compromise  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  railroads.    The  Commission  au- 


thorized the  railroads  to  construct  rates  to  in- 
termediate points  by  adding  to  terminal  rates 
not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  local  rates 
from  the  nearest  terminal  to  destination,  or  by 
adding  arbitraries  to  be  not  Ihore  than  75 
per  cent,  of  the  local  ratjes,  the  aggregate  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  prescribed  for  inter- 
mediate points.  The  Commission  modified  its 
previous  order  so  as  to  permit  maximum  less 
than  carload  rates  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  intermediate  points  on  first  and  second 
class  commodities  of  $1.72  per  100  pounds 
when  lower  rates  are  applicable  to  coast  ter- 
minals. 

This  decision  involved  the  traffic  in  such 
artides  only  as  canned  goods,  green  coffee, 
iron  and  steel  articles,  concentrated  lye,  paper, 
soap,  starch,  etc.,  such  articles  as  uie  water 
lines  through  the  canal  will  compete  for  with 
the  transcontinental  rail  lines.  Some  time  ago 
the  Commission  entered  an  order  permitting 
the  railroads  to  reduce  the  coast  terminal 
rates  in  order  to  meet  the  water  competition 
through  the  canal  and  the  decision  rendered 
May  17  deals  with  how  to  construct  the 
rates  to  the  interior  points  on  these  «ame 
commodities. 

The  roads  are  allowed  under  the  decision 
to  extend  the  terminal  rates  to  the  following 
Pacific  Coast  ports:  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
East  San  Pedro,  Wilmington^  East  Wilming- 
ton, San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  Cal. ;  As- 
toria and  Portland,  Ore.;  Vancouver,  Belling- 
ham.  South  Bellingham,  Everett,  Tacoma,  Se- 
attle, Aberdeen,  Hoquiam  and  Cosmopolis, 
Wash. 

Eastern  coal 

A  cut  of  approximately  $10,000,000  a  year 
was  made  in  the  revenues  of  the  anthracite 
carrying  roads,  Aug  12,  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  declared  the  rates 
from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  to  be  un- 
reasonable and  ordered  them  reduced  at  once. 
Most  of  the  reductions  were  from  10  to  15 
cents  a  ton  and  will  affect  shipments  of  more 
than  70,000,000  tons  6f  coal  annually.  Some  of 
the  cuts  were  as  high  as  75  cents  a  ton,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  rate  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  which 
was  reduced  from  $1.65  to  90  cents  on  prepared 
sizes.  Other  big  decreases  were  to  Washing- 
ton, N.  J.,  from  $1.60  to  95  cents  for  prepared 
sizes  and  from  $145  to  8(5  cents  for  smaller 
sizes  and  to  Utica,  from  $2  to  $1.50  for  the 
prepared  and  from  $1.75  to  $1.31  for  the 
smaller.  The  rate  to  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken 
was  reduced  from  $1.60  to  $1.45  on  prepared 
sizes  and  from  $145  to  $1.35  on  smaller  sizes. 

A  severe  arraignment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween "allied  coal  companies"  and  the  coal 
carrying  roads  was  contained  in  the  commis- 
sion's decision. 

Interest  charges,  royalty  earnings,  use  of 
valuable  property  at  inadequate  rentals,  free 
use  of  carriers'  funds  and  credit,  or  by  other 
means,  are  "as  pernicious  as  direct  cash  re- 
bates. Such  concessions  and  offsets  are  un- 
lawful." Lateral  allowances  paid  to  coal  ship- 
pers in  accordance  with  agreements  alleged 
to  be  additional  compensation  for  the  use  of 
a  facility  furnished  by  the  shippers,  also  were 
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declared  to  be  unlawful  rebates.  Official  esti- 
mates placed  the  net  loss  in  income  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  decision  of  the  Board  at  $8,- 
000,000  a  year. 

It  was  announced  Sept  3  that  reductions  in 
the  rates  on  anthracite  coal  from  the  Eastern 
mines  to  tidewater  recently  ordered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  G>mmission  would  not 
go  into  effect  until  Dec  i. 

It  was  understood  that  the  object  of  the 
postponement  was  to  give  the  anthracite  rail- 
roads an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  G>mmis- 
sion. 

The  effect  of  the  postponement  of  the  lower 
coal  rates  will  be  that  any  advantage  the  con- 
sumer might  have  derived  on  his  winter  coal 
will  be  lost  The  heaviest  part  of  the  coal 
carrying  trade  over  the  Eastern  lines  is  in  the 
last  months  of  the  year.  The  railroads  will 
thus  benefit  on  the  bulk  of  the  year's  coal  busi- 
ness. In  addition  the  traffic  promised  to  be 
heavy  because  shippers  postponed  shipment 
until  they  could  get  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
rates.  * 


Reductions  in  rates  on  anthracite  coal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  fields  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board were  again  postponed  by  the  Commerce 
Commission,  Dec  31.  They  were  scheduled 
to  become  effective  on  Apr  i  instead  of  Jan  i. 
They  were  originally  ordered  for  Oct  i  and 
had  been  twice  extended. 

Petition  of  Western  Railroads 

Witnesses  for  the  railroads  testified  at  the 
hearing  of  the  Western  rate  case  Apr  6  in 
behalf  of  the  forty-one  Western  railroads'  con- 
tention that  they  must  have  higher  rates  on 
live  stock  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  revenue 
properly  to  maintain  their  lines.  Live  stock 
is  one  of  a  number  of  commodities  upon  which 
the  Western  roads  are  seeking  to  increase 
freight  rates  to  yield  them,  the  railroads  esti- 
mate, $10,000,000  more  revenue  a  year. 

Testimony  was  presented  that  the  hauling 
of  live  stock  was  not  yielding  its  share  of 
transportation  cost  and  that  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry in  this  country  was  at  a  standstill,  so 
that  the  roads  could  not  expect  to  gain  more 
revenue  from  that  source.  The  average  earn- 
ings on  live  stock  a  car,  said  C.  Haile,  vice- 
president  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
road,  is  $29,  compared  to  $42  a  car  on  all 
freight,  including  live  stock. 

Early  in  Apr  Clifford  Thorne,  representing 
a  committee  of  railroad  commissioners  from 
sixteen  western  states,  filed  with  Commerce 
Commissioner  Daniels  a  statement  in  support 
of  his  request  that  the  carriers  applying  for 
certain  increased  rates  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  be  ordered  to  file  answers  to  his  list  of 
36  questions  on  their  financial  history.  Mr. 
Thorne  pointed  out  that  he  had  used  less  than 
half  of  the  questions  the  Commission  saw  fit 
to  require  the  eastern  carriers  to  answer  in  a 
similar  case,  and  that  the  questions  were  not 
proposed  before  this  because  the  fitting  time  to 
do  so  was  when  the  carriers  had  rested  their 
case.  Mr.  Thome's  committee  consider  that 
these  questions  "go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
issues  at  stake." 


Briefs  in  behalf  of  sixty-four  Western 
railroads,  who  had  petitioned  for  increases 
in  freight  rates  were  filed  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  Washington 
June  9. 

The  carriers  in  their  brief  reviewed  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  Commission  at  the 
lengthy  public  hearing  concluded  in  Chicago 
May  13,  and  suggested  the  Commission  make 
the  findings: 

'That  transportation  costs  are  higher,  while  the 
net  return  to  the  railroads  from  transportation  ser- 
vice has  materially  decreased  since   19 10. 

That  notwithstanding  the  investment  of  large 
amounts  _  in  additions  and  betterments  of  roadway 
and  eqiupment  for  the  purpose  of  greater  efficiency, 
the  earners  have  not  oeen  able  to  overcome  the 
steadily  increasing  cost  of  service,  but  are  facing 
a  constantly  dechning  net  rate  of  return  from  op- 
erating revenue. 

"That  the  operating  expenses,  including  taxes  and 
hire  of  equipment,  have  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  operating  revenues  and  that  said  increase  in 
operating  expense  is  due  to  causes  beyond  the  coup 
trol  of  the  carriers. 

"That  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  additional 
revenue  and  of  the  general  level  of  the  rates  should 
be  determined  by  a  composite  showing  of  financial 
and  operating  conditions  and  the  rate  of  return  of 
all  of  the  lines  within  the  territory  and  not  by  in- 
dividual or  selected  lines. 

'That  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  principally  in- 
volved in  this  proceeding  are  not  sufficient  to  allow 
them  to  earn  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  their 
properties,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  ser- 
vice righnully  demanded  of  them  by  the  public." 

The  State  Commission's  committee  took  di- 
rect issue  with  the  roads  June  10.  After  de- 
claring the  carriers  had  failed  to  show  that 
the  proposed  increases  were  just  and  rea- 
sonable, the  committee's  brief  said: 

"We  believe  that  a  full  consideration  of 
the  record  will  show  that  there  is  but  one 
real  reason  which  the  carriers  have  sug- 
gested as  a  justification  for  the  proposed  in- 
creases on  rates  on  grain  or  grain  products 
in  the  Western  territory,  and  that  reason  has 
been  more  or  less  frankly  admitted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  carriers,  and  the  rea- 
son is  that  some  of  the  Western  roads  are  in 
need  of  additional  money,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  need  of  the  weak  and  bankrupt  roads 
is  a  justification  for  the  advance  in  freight 
rates  upon  transportation  on  all  the  lines  in 
the  West.  This  Commission  has  repeatedly 
held  that  such  a  reason  is  not  legal  justifica- 
tion for  an  advance  in  freight  rates." 

Oral  arguments  on  the  bnef  s  began  June  22. 
Opposing  views  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  freight  rates  in  Western  terri- 
tory were  laid  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  representatives  of  the 
railroads  and  of  interested  shippers  and  State 
Railroad  Commissions. 

C.  C.  Wright  maintained  that  conditions 
would  be  fairly  shown  by  taking  forty-one 
roads  in  Western  territory  and  using  them 
to  give  a  composite  picture.  He  said  this 
would  show  that  labor  cost,  taxes,  and  cost 
of   maintenance   all   are  increasing. 

"Some  folks,"  replied  Mr.  Thorne,  "have 
different  ideas  on  these  issues.  These  gentle- 
men have  come  before  you  with  a  selected  list 
of  railroads  and  nothing  else.  They  have 
taken  a  half  dozen  of  the  subsidiary  compa- 
nies of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  put 
them  in  their  forty-one  railroads  and  left  the 
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Southern  Pacific  out  These  subsidiaries  are 
earning  deficits,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  is 
one  of  the  best  properties  in  the*  West" 

T.  J.  Norton,  representing  the  Santa  Fc 
Railroad,  took  up  the  argument  in  the  West- 
ern freight  rate  advance  case  June  23. 

His  opinion  is  that  the  statistics  produced 
were  the  poorest  ever  put  forward  in  opposi- 
tion to  proposed  advances.  He  attacked  the 
figures  of  Mr.  Hillman,  covering  the  haul 
on  wheat  from  Kansas  City  to  Qiicago.  He 
charged  that  Mr.  Hillman  had  {Purposely  se- 
lected the  cleanest  piece  of  road  on  the  Santa 
Fe  system,  the  part  that  naturally  affords  the 
lowest  cost  of  operation. 

A.  £.  Helm,  of  Kansas  City,  representing 
grain  and  product  interests,  attacked  the  as- 
sertion of  Mr.  Morton  that  the  farmer  does 
not  pay  the  freight.  He  said  that  every  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  is  instantly  reflected 
in  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  prod- 
uct. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  de- 
cision on  the  application  of  the  Western  car- 
riers for  increased  freight  rates,  which  was 
handed  down  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug  11, 
granted  some  relief,  but  it  was  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  total  amount  sought  by  the 
railroads. 

The  Western  railroads,  on  the  ground  that 
the  revenues  were  insufficient,  asked  for  in- 
creases on  certain  commodities,  which  -would 
yield  $7,604,000  additional  each  year.  The 
commission  did  not  say  how  much  the  ad- 
vances would  mean,  but  Commissioner  Daniels, 
in  a  strong  dissenting  opinion,  held  that  the 
road's  revenues  would  be  augmented  by  not 
more  than  $1,600,000.  This  increase  would 
amount  to  only  about  one- fourth  of  i  per 
cent  of  the  total  freight  revenues  of  these 
carriers  for  1914,  while  the  application  called 
for  advances  amounting  to  about  1.2  per  cent. 

The  decision  is  only  one  of  several  applica- 
tions which  the  Western  roads  had  pending, 
but  it  was  regarded  as  a  good  index  of  what 
the  commission's  attitude  would  be  in  the  other 
cases.  The  most  disappointing  feature  for 
railroad  men  was  that  the  Commission  failed 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  the  present  revenues  of  the 
Western  roads. 

The  commission  declined  to  grant  the  in- 
creases in  carload  rates  on  grain  and  grain 
products  considered  as  one  commodity,  on 
carload  rates  on  live  stock,  on  packing  house 
products  and  fresh  meat  except  between  points 
on  the  Missouri  River ;  on  fertilizer,  on  broom- 
corn  and  on  one  or  two  other  items. 

The  increases  were  granted  on  bituminous 
coal  except  as  to  South  Dakota  points ;  on  rice, 
on  import  rates,  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  on 
hay  and  straw. 

Formal  petition  for  a  rehearing  of  the 
Western  advance  rate  case  was  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Sept  28  by 
a  committee  of  railroad  attorneys  representing 
the  forty-one  systems  involved.  The  petition 
sets  forth  that  the  commission  in  its  recent  de- 
cision failed  to  pass  upon  the  fundamental 
issue  involved;  that  is,  the  need  of  additional 
revenue. 


A  decision  rendered  Dec  23  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  what  is  known  as 
the  second  Western  rate  advance  case  granted 
the  Western  roads  substantial  advances  in 
rates  on  some  important  commodities.  This 
case  included  proposed  advances  in  rates 
which  might  not  be  as  important  as  the  pro- 
posed advances  in  the  first  case,  inasmuch  as 
it  included  rates  on  commodities  which  the 
roads  failed  to  include  in  the  original  case. 
According  to  the  decision  rendered  Dec  23, 
the  commission  held  that  the  railroads  had 
justified  the  proposed  increases  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

1.  Carload  rates  on  agricultural  implemcnta  except 
to  points  in  Louisiana. 

2.  Carload  rates  on  canned  goods  in  Western 
trunk  line  territory. 

3.  Carload  rates  on  flue  lining  in  Western  trunk 
line  territory. 

4.  Rates  on  dried  and  evaporated  fruits  in  portions 
of  Western  trunk  line  territory. 

5.  Charges  for  switching  '*run-by  and  set-oack*' 
grain. 

6.  Transit  charges  on  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
Western  trunk  line  and  trans-Missouri  territory,  and 

y.  Rates  on  miscellaneous  items,  some  cf  these 
being  denied. 

The  increases  went  into  effect  on  Dec  28. 

A  third  or  final  decision  was  still  pending 
in  the  Western  rate  case.  This  part  of  the 
case,  or  this  third  decision,  dealt  with  ad- 
vances in  rates  on  commodities  which  had 
been  dealt  with  in  the  previous  two  decisions, 
but  between  points  of  minor  importance  in  the 
Western  territory. 

Refunds 

Where  a  shipper  has  paid  an  excessive  rate 
he  may  recover  as  reparation  the  difference 
between  the  rate  paid  and  what  would  have 
been  a  reasonable  rate  at  the  time,  even  though 
the  freight  diaries  were  added  to  the  selling 
price  of  the  article  transported.  This  is  the 
substance  of  a  decision  handed  down  on  May 
29  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  case  of  Ballon  and  Wright,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  against  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  and  other  railroads. 

— Full  Crew  laws. 

Assemblyman  Robert  Conkling,  of  New 
York,  on  Ja  13  introduced  a  bill  repealing  the 
so-called  full  crew  law,  which  was  passed  in 
191 3  at  Governor  Sulzer's  bidding.  This  ac- 
tion, together  with  the  repeal  of  the  full  crew 
law  in  Missouri  precipitated  much  activity  on 
the  part  of  labor  union  leaders  who  began  agi- 
tating for  a  Federal  full  crew  law,  8  bills  for 
which  have  been  unsuccessfully  pres«*nted  to 
Congress  during  the  past  5  years.  The  New 
York  law  as  it  stands  provides  that  no  railroad 
of  more  than  fifty  miles  in  length  may  operate 
a  freight  train  of  more  than  twenty-five  cars 
unless  the  train  be  manned  with  a  crew  of  not 
less  than  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  con- 
ductor, and  three  brakemen,  nor  any  train, 
other  than  a  freight  train  of  five  cars  or  more, 
without  a  crew  of  not  less  than  one  engineer, 
one  fireman,  one  conductor,  and  two  brake- 
men;  and  if  the  train  is  a  baggage  train  or  a 
passenger  train  havinp^  a  baggage  car,  without 
a  baggageman  in  addition.  The  law  also  pro- 
hibits the  running  of  a  freight  train  of  twenty- 
five  cars  or  less  without  a  crew  of  one  engi- 
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neer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor,  and  two 
brakemen;  nor  anv  light  engine  without  cars, 
without  a  crew  of  one  engineer,  one  fireman, 
one  conductor,  and  two  brakemen.  Heavy 
penalties  are  provided  for  violation.  Full  crew 
laws  have  been  enacted  in  twenty  states,  name- 
Iv,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Maine, 
Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  additional  expense  to  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  by  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  full  crew  law  would  be  more 
than  $20^000,000. 

The  thirteen  leading  railroad  companies 
operating  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
have  combined  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of 
repealing  the  "full-crew  laws"  enacted  last 
year  by  these  States.  A  statement  issued 
Feb  8  over  the  signatures  of  Samuel  Rea,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  Theodore 
Voorhees,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  and  Daniel  Willard,  head  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  said  that  the  laws  com- 
pel the  carriers  to  waste  money  and  that  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  have  them  repealed  at 
the  present  sessions  of  the  Legislatures. 

New  Jersey 

One  of  the  largest  crowds  that  ever  attend- 
ed a  hearing  at  the  State  House  attended  the 
discussion  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Mar  22  before  the 
joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the  two  bills  in- 
troduced by  Assemblyman  Stevens  of  Cape 
May  County  to  repeal  the  full  crew  law  affect- 
ing the  railroads  passing  through  the  State. 
Assemblyman  Stevens  decided  to  accept  a  sub- 
stitute bill  offered  by  friends  of  the  railroads 
which  would  place  the  operation  of  the  full 
crew  law  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners,  permitting  them  to  de- 
cide in  the  case  of  each  train  separately  how 
many  men  constitute  a  full  crew.  This  was 
one  of  the  points  principally  urged  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  present  law,  who  held  that  it  was 
impossible  to  apply  an  arbitrary  standard  to 
the  entire  railroad  service. 

New  York 

A  petition  backed  by  unusual  authority  in 
the  signatures  of  ten  railroad  presidents,  rep- 
resenting nearly  all  the  15,000  miles  of  steam 
railroad  in  New  York  State,  was  presented  to 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  Mar  8  ask- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  full  crew  law  by  the  pass- 
age of  the  Conklin  bill. 

Arguments  were  made  by  officials  of  rail- 
roads Mar  9  at  Albany  before  the  Assembly 
Railroads  Committee  at  a  hearing  on  bills  to 
appeal  or  amend  the  full  crew  law.  Railroad 
employes  fought  bitterly  against  changing  the 
1a^  m  any  particular;  railroad  officials  asked 
that  the  Public  Service  Commission  be  given 
power  to  relieve  railroads  where  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  made  necessary  the  employ- 
ment of  more  men  than  was  necessary.  This 
is  provided  for  in  the  Conklin  bill. 

The  Spring  bill,  designed  to  amend  the  full 
crew  law  by  placing  regulation  of  all  crews 
under  the  public  service  commissions,  passed 
the  Senate  Apr  20,  30  to  18. 


The  Assembly,  Apr  23,  defeated  the  bill 
The  vote  was  68  to  60,  70  votes  being  needed 
for  passage. 

Pennsylvania 

Governor  Brumbaugh  announced  June  20 
that  he  had  vetoed  the  bill  designed  to  repeal 
the  full  crew  law  of  Pennsylvania.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  recent  Legislature  after 
an  extensive  publicity  campaign  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

— Government  Ownership. 

Samuel  Untermyer  advocated  government 
control  of  railroads  in  an  address  at  the  Sun- 
day Round  Table  dinner  of  the  National  Arts 
Qub  in  New  York  on  Ja  31.  But  after  dwell- 
ing on  the  defects  of  government  ownership  he 
stated ;  "I  insist,  however,  that  there  is  another 
plain  alternative  by  which  we  can  escape  both 
horns  of  the  dilemma.  That  lies  in  more  ef- 
fective control  of  the  railroads,  by : 

"i.  (a)  The  enactment  of  a  National  Corpo- 
ration law,  under  which  all  interstate  corpora- 
tions would  be  required  to  incorporate. 

[This  law  should  also  provide  for  minority 
representation,  he  said,  dividing  the  stock  into 
as  many  parts  as  there  are  directors  to  be 
elected  and  giving  the  minority  stockholders 
representatives  on  the  board.] 

"(b)  Proxy  voting  should  be  abolished. 
Stockholders  should  vote  either  in  person  or 
by  mail  and  directly  for  the  candidates,  instead 
of  entrusting  their  proxies  to  unknown  men 
to  vote  for  undisclosed  candidates.  The  elec- 
tion should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"(c)  The  management  should  nominate  its 
candidates  ninety  days  before  the  election. 
The  stockholders  should  have  the  right  to  nom- 
inate thirty  days  before  the  election.  The  list 
of  all  candidates  nominated  on  the  various 
tickets  should  be  sent  to  the  stockholder,  who 
should  select  their  representatives. 

"2.  No  securities  should  be  issuable  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

"3.  There  should  be  a  separate  law  for  the 
reorganization  of  insolvent  corporations  simi- 
lar to  the  British  'Reconstruction  Act'  and  to 
the  law  prevailing  in  Germany.  It  should  pro- 
vide for  an  official  receiver  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thus 
superseding  the  present  scandalous  methods  of 
appointing  receivers.  The  plan  of  the  reorr 
ganization  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  court  and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

"4.  The  funds  of  interstate  railroad  corpo- 
rations should  be  deposited  only  in  incorpo- 
rated banks  and  not  with  private  bankers. 

"5.  The  system  of  fiscal  agents  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  securities  of  corporations 
should  be  sold  under  proper  safeguards  by 
public  offerings  or  by  a  form  of  competitive 
bidding  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission." 

France, 

Official  figures  isfued  in  December,  1914 
show  that  there  were  in  France  in  1913,  5611 
miles  of  State-owned  railways  Md  19,654 
miles  of  private  lines.    The  total  receipts  of 
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the  two  government  lines  were  $65,500,000^  and 
the  operating  expenses  were  $5£^ikx),ooo  (^5 
per  cent),  leaving  $9,700,000  as  net  revenue. 
As  the  fixed  charges  of  the  two  roads  amount- 
ed to  $26,000,000,  the  State  was  obliged  to 
appropriate  $16,500,000  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury to  clear  up  iht  deficit.  The  operating 
expenses  of  the  private  lines  was  59.5  per  cent, 
of  their  receipts.  Passenger  rates  on  the  gov- 
ernment lines  averaged  0.96  cents  per  mile. 
On  all  the  lines  together  they  averaged  1.08 
cents.  Freight  rates  on  the  State  lines  aver- 
aged 1.61  cents  per  train  mile.  On  all  the  lines 
together  they  averaged  1.31  cents. 

— Labor  camps 
See 

G>M  MISSION    ON     iNDXrSTRIAL     RELATIONS, 

U.  S.,  Report  on  railroad  labor  camps 

— Labor  relations — Hours  of  labor 

Three  decisions  further  clarifying  the  fed- 
eral statute  of  1907  regulating  the  hours  of 
railroad  employees  were  rendered  in  San 
Francisco  Feb  I  by  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

In  a  case  decided  against  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  court  held  that  being 
on  duty  is  equivalent  to  continuous  employ- 
ment. A  Northern  Pacific  train  crew  was  on 
duty  more  than  16  hours,  although  part  of 
that  time  it  was  idle,  so  far  as  manual  labor 
went,  owing  to  a  stop. 

Bad  weatiher  and  washouts^  the  court  held 
in  the  case  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
and  Salt  Lake,  do  not  excuse  the  company 
from  working  a  crew  more  hours  than  the 
law  allows,  if  there  is  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  the  run  to  change  crews.  The  deci- 
sion implied  that  where  the  company  is  not 
in  control  of  the  situation  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  held  liable. 

In  another  case  affecting  the  same  road 
the  lower  court  was  reversed  and  the  com- 
pany absolved.  A  railroad  telegraph  opera- 
tor who  had  worked  more  than  nme  hours 
allowed  by  the  law,  in  order  that  he  might 
relieve  a  sick  man,  was  found  to  be  included 
in  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  act. 
Western  wage  Controversy 

On  Ja  6,  W.  J.  Lauck,  testifying  before  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  in  Chicago  which  is  seek-» 
ing  to  settle  the  wage  controversy  between  the 
Western  railroads  and  their  engineers,  firemen 
and  hostlers,  stated  that  seventy-two  per  cent 
of  fictitious  capitalization  and  some  rich  fees 
marked  the  reorganization  of  the  Qiicago 
Great  Western  Railroad.  Mr.  Lauck  intro- 
duced extensive  comparisons  purporting  to 
show  to  what  extent  enginemen  have  partici- 
pated in  increasing  the  earnings  of  the  rail- 
roads, making  allowances  for  the  profits  of 
reduced  curves  and  grades  and  the  installation 
of  heavier  locomotives  and  larger  cars.  Pres- 
entation of  evidence  for  the  men,  which  began 
N  30,  1914,  was  completed  Ja  18,  when  the 
carriers'  side  of  the  wage  controversy  was 
introduced.  The  attorney  for  the  railroads, 
James  M.  Sheean,  said  that  the  annual  salaries 
of  7  governors  are  smaller  than  the  wages  re- 
cdved  by  some  of  the  locomotive  engineers  of 
Western    railroads    who   ask   wage   increases 


which  Sheean  said  would  amount  to  $40,000,000 
a  year.  Of  the  5000  men  whose  wages  for  the 
entire  year  to  June  30,  X913,  will  be  shown," 
Sheehan  continued,  there  is  a  maximum  of 
$3>725,ao  for  passenger  engineers,  $3»342.30  for 
freight  engineers,  $1,752^20  for  passenger  fire- 
men, and  $1,890^  tor  freight  firemen.  Touch- 
ing the  question  of  ability  of  the  roads  to  meet 
the  added  cost  in  these  latest  demands  of  the 
men,  Sheean  said:  "In  1914  there  was  de^ 
clared  $22,000,000  less  in  dividends  than  in 
1910,  and  in  1913  $I4,ogmO!,ooo  less  than  in  191a 
In  1914  there  was  carried  to  surplus  $24,000,- 
OQO  less  than  in  19 10,  while  the  surplus  in  19x3 
was  $12,000,000  less  than  in  19x0.  In  five 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  there  has 
been  a  drop  of  $29,000,000  in  gross  revenue. 
"We  face  this  situation  as  to  the  income  of 
the  railways  involved,  although  in  three  years 
to  June  30^  1913,  they  spent  more  than  $660^- 
000^000  in  improvements  and  extensions  to 
property,  and  out  of  this,  devoted  more  than 
$220,000,000,  or  practically  one-third  toward  the 
purpose  of  increasing  efficiency  and  safebr." 
The  argument  was  continued  the  next  day 
when  D.^  H.  Bremerman,  of  the  staff  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  dicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  stated  that  the  enginemen  of  the  West, 
by  reason  of  the  increases  granted  by  the  con- 
certed wage  movement  of  19 10,  are  better  paid 
than  their  brethren  of  the  East  and  Soudieast 
Despite  this,  he  said,  the  passenger  engineers 
in  the  West  now  demand  rates  ranging  from 
$4.50  to  $5.60  a  day.  In  freight  service,  he  said, 
that  Western  engineers  also  are  paid  more' than 
in  the  East,  but  nevertheless  demand  further 
increases.  His  analysis  showed,  he  said,  that 
the  demands  call  for  a  minimum  twenty-five 
cents  higher  than  is  paid  in  the  East,  and  a 
maximum  over  the  East  of  $1.35  to  $ij65  a  dajr. 
Taking  up  the  contention  of  the  men  that  m 
practically  every  instance  their  demands  are 
a  matter  of  practice  somewhere  in  the  country 
on  at  least  one  road,  witness  indicated  that 
the  demand  for  a  10  per  cent  differential  for 
way  freight  service  over  through  freight  ex- 
ists on  but  one  road,  with  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  mileage  of  the  roads  involved  in  the 
arbitration.  Time  and  a  half  for  overtime  in 
freight  and  switching  service,  he  said,  exists  on 
no  road  at  present  According  to  W.  S.  Car- 
ter and  W.  S.  Stone^  counsel  for  the  men,  the 
request  in  this  case  is  not  to  get  more  money, 
but  to  make  it  cheaper  for  the  railroads  to 
eliminate  overtime.  On  Ja  25  W.  S.  Stone  stat- 
ed that  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  would  cover  the 
normal  increase  of  payrolls  of  Western  rail- 
roads if  they  granted  the  demands  of  the  en- 
ginemen. Mr.  Stone  made  the  statement  in  the 
cross-examination  of  J.  H.  Keefe,  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  who  estimated  the  cost  at 
more  than  $40,000,000.  Mr.  Keefe's  figures 
were  based  on  actual  payrolls  for  October, 
I9I3»  and  he  showed  just  what  the  payroll 
would  have  been  had  the  demands  of  the  men 
been  in  force.  Mr.  Stone  quoted  reports  show- 
ing that  this  was  the  busiest  month  in  several 
years. 

W.  J.  Lauck,  Mar  8,  gave  an  aniysis  of  the 
earnings  of  fifty  three  representative  Western 
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railroads  for  the  period  1900^1913.  The  returns 
of  stockholders,  he  said,  had  been  abundant, 
while  the  companies  at  the  same  time  had  set 
aside  considerable  amounts  for  property,  sink- 
ing funds,  and  other  reserves.  'Their  earn- 
ings/' said  Mr.  Lauck,  who  is  a  statistician  em- 
ployed by  the  enginemen  who  are  seeking 
higher  wages,  "have  been  sufficient  to  increase 
the  undistributed  surplus  59  per  cent  during 
the  past  five  years,  which  at  the  present  time 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $684,^6^441 
or  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  actually  outstand- 
ing. This  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  companies' 
abiKty  to  pay  reasonable  increases  in  compen- 
sation to  engineers,  firemen,  and  hostlers." 

An  arbitration  award  advancing  to  some  ex- 
tent the  rates  of  pay  of  64,000  locomotive  engi- 
neers, firemen  and  hostlers,  employed  un  tne 
140,000  miles  of  line  of  nine^-eight  Western 
railroads  in  the  great  area  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  the  Great  Lakes  was  signed 
in  Chicago,  Apr  3a 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  brotherhoods  of  enginemen.  in  which  the 
arbitration  was  branded  as  a  failure  and  the 
Newlands  law,  under  which  it  was  arranged, 
an  inadequate  device  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes.  The  award,  effective  May 
10  and  binding  for  one  year  only,  was  frankly 
dedared  as  merely  postponing  for  a  twelve- 
month the  actual  settlement  of  the  dijQFerences 
involved.  The  railroad  members  of  the  board 
issued  a  formal  statement  criticising  features 
of  the  regulations  governing  the  arbitration, 
and  remarking  that  certain  concessions,  regard- 
ed as  intrinsically  unjust,  were  made  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  peace  with  the  employes. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Burgess,  the  essential  con- 
cessions to  the  men  were: 

I.  Standardisation  of  rates  of  pay  on  the  weight 
of  locomotives  on  drive  wheels. 

s.  Overtime  pay  to  t  assenger  firemen  and  engineers, 
rangicys;  from  44  to  75  cents  an  hour  respectively. 

3.  £nginemen  of  steam  power  may  transfer  to 
electric  power  when  installed  without  loss  of  seniority 
rights  after  May  i,  191 5.  The  Board  was  unable,  be- 
cause of  the  newness  of  electric  railroad  service,  to 
fix  rates  of  pav  in  detail,  but  named  $4.30  a  day  as 
the  minimum  for  motormen  in  passenger  service  and 
$s.50  for  their  helpers,  (4.75  for  motormen  in  freight 
service  and  $2.75  tor  helpers. 

4.  Enginemen  of  milk  trains,  circus  trains  and  other 
irregular  service,  such  as  pusher  and  helper,  receive 
the  rate  accorded  on  through  freights,  an  increase 
amounting  to  from  10  to  i§  per  cent. 

5.  The  men  will  be  paid  for  delay  while  in  their 
cabs  at  initial  and  final  terminals,  and  for  time  in 
excess  of  30  minutes  spent  in  preparing  their  engines 
for  service. 

6.  Switch  enginemen  will  receive  an  advance  in 
daily  pay  of  25  cents  on  small  engines  and  15  cents  on 
large  ones. 

7.  Men  held  away  from  home  terminals  shall,  after 
as  hours'  idleness,  receive  a  minimum  day's  pay  of 
10  hours,  based  on  last  service,  out  of  each  succeeding 
S4  hours  until  he  gets  a  run. 

8.  Through  freignt  wase  rates  were  advanced  5  to 
30  cents,  increasing  witn  weight  of  engine,  and  »$ 
cents  on  some  of  the  extremely  heavy  engines. 

9.  Way  freight  enginemen  will  receive  30  cents  a 
day  more  than  through  freight  men. 

10.  Surprise  tests  will  be  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  endanger  life^  limbs  or  nerves. 

II.  Firemen  will  oe  assisted  where  assistance  is 
available  in  keeping  coal  forward  and  the  coal  shall  be 
broken  into  proper  sizes  at  chutes. 

12.  Where  firemen  on  big  engines  deem  an  assis- 
tant necessary  the  matter  may,  if  necessary,  be  ad- 
justed through  arbitration. 

13.  Firemen  will  not  be  required  to  clean  engines, 
nor  will  engineers  be  required  to  fill  grease  cups,  set 


up  wedges  or  perform  other  minor  duties  about  an 
engine  where  others  are  available  to  do  the  work. 

14.  The  weight  on  drive  wheels  of  each  engine  shall 
be  posted  where  the  enginemen  can  have  convenient 
access  to  the  information. 

Among  the  requests  which  were  not  granted 
were  the  automatic  release,  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  in  freight  and  switching  service,  and 
the  five-hour  day  in  passenger  service.  The 
award  on  the  surprise  test,  which  was  a  mat- 
ter of  bitter  contention  in  the  course  of  the 
four  months'  hearing,  was  precisely  as  desired 
by  the  railroads,  but  Mr.  Burgess  listed  it 
among  the  results  satisfactory  to  the  men. 

— Mail  pay 

At  a  meeting  of  railroad  executives,  repre- 
senting 90  per  cent  of  the  entire  mileage  of 
the  country,  held  May  20  at  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York  City,  the  question  of  the 
compensation  paid  the  railroads  for  carrying 
the  mails  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  po- 
sition of  the  committee  on  railway  mail  pay 
in  advocating  that  the  system  of  paying  the 
railroads  according  to  the  weight  of  mail 
transported  be  retained,  and  in  opposing  the 
so-called  "space  plan"  of  payment,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  Post  Office  Department,  was  sus- 
tained. 

The  reforms  of  the  present  law,  urged  by 
the  committee  on  railway  mail  pay,  were  also 
unanimously  approved  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  mails  be  weighed  and  the  pay 
readjusted  at  least  once  a  year  on  every  rail- 
way mail  route,  instead  of  once  in  four  years, 
as  at  present. 

2.  That  the  railroads  be  paid  for,  or  re- 
lieved from,  the  du^  of  carrying  the  mails 
between  railroad  stations  and  post  offices. 

3.  That  the  railroads  be  paid  for  apartment 
post  office  cars,  for  which  the  present  law 
allows  no  pay,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  with  the 
compensation  for  full  railway  post  office  cars. 


Petitions  were  filed  July  17  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  by  seven  New  England  railroads 
seeking  to  collect  $10,000,000  from  the  govern- 
ment as  a  loss  through  carrying  mails  for  the 
last  six  years  under  the  present  system  of 
weighing. 

The  railroad  contended  the  present  system 
of  weighing  mail  every  four  years  was  illegal. 
They  attacked  the  rate  of  pay  by  the  mile  and 
increasing  demands  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  more  facilities  without  adequate 
compensation.  They  contended  the  rate  of 
pay  was  unreasonable  and  confiscatory  and 
therefore  unconstitutional,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  recoup  deficiencies  in  revenues  by 
freight,  passenger  and  express  receipts. 

The  claims  from  the  Government  were  as 
follows : 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford $4i5^»7 13.65 

Boston  &  Maine   3,676,8^3.80 

Maine  Central    11839,740.00 

Bangor  &  Aroostook    490,194.08 

N..  Y.,  Ontario  &  Western 305,000.00 

Sandy  Rivw  &  Ran^eley  Lakes 30,968.31 

Bndgeton  &  Saco  River i3>4^5*59 

Totol     ..$10,880,865.43 

This  is  an  average  annual  loss  of  $1,813,- 
477.57  for  the  last  six  years. 
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Postmaster  -  General  Burleson  announced, 
Nov  14,  that  adjustments  just  completed  by 
his  department  fixed  the  pay  of  all  railroads 
in  the  third  contract  section  for  carrying  the 
mails  during  the  four-year  period  which  began 
July  I,  1915.  Large  increase  of  compensation 
for  the  railroads  in  eight  states  and  eager 
competition  among  the  great  railroads  of  the 
middle  west  were  shown,  it  was  reported.  The 
third  section  handles  the  heaviest  bulk  of  mail 
of  all  the  sections.  It  embraces  Oljio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  The  adjustments,  it  was  said, 
were  based  upon  a  complete  weighing  of  all 
mail,  carried  by  rail  in  these  states  during  105 
days.  The  weighing  began  Feb  18  and  ended 
June  2,  191 5.    Mr.  Burleson  announced : 

"The  pay  of  all  the  roads  in  this  territory, 
for  four  years,  is  fixed  at  $20,073,484.36  a  year. 
Though  effective  the  latter  half  of  1915,  this 
is  the  rate  for  the  fiscal  year  1916.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1907,  a  decade  back,  the  annual  pay 
in  this  section  was  $15,772,677.95.  The  increase 
in  ten  years  for  this  one  section  amounts  to 
more  than  $^300,000. 

"The  mail  in  the  third  section  is  carried  over 
67,375  miles  of  track  by  151  different  railroad 
companies  or  systems.  The  weighing  showed 
that  an  average  of  5,724,348  pounds,  or  2662 
tons,  of  mail  were  being  earned  each  day  in 
over  4000  trains.  In  the  opinion  of  postal 
authorities,  these  figures,  both  as  to  the  daily 
bulk  of  mail  and  the  high  cost  of  the  service, 
afford  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  large 
importancj  of  the  eight  states  in  question  to 
the  business  and  social  life  of  the  nation. 

"The  eager  competition  among  the  railroads 
to  share  in  the  mail  pay  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  will  receive  annually  more  than 
$200,000  less  than  the  maximum  allowed  by 
law,  because  certain  lines  between  common 
points  accept  a  lower  rate  of  pay  in  order  to 
retain  the  carriage  of  through  mails." 

See  also 
United  States— Post  Office  Department 

— Passenger  rates 

Increases  in  rates  were  granted,  Nov 
13  to  the  railroads  of  Missouri  by  the  State 
Public  Service  Commission.  The  new 
schedules,  effective  Jan  i,  allowed  a  passenger 
fare  of  two  and  one-half  cents  a  mile  on  one- 
way tickets;  two  and  one-quarter  cents  on 
round-trip  tickets,  and  fixed  a  rate  of  two 
cents  on  mileage  books  for  500  or  1000  miles. 
The  former  rate  was  two  cents. 

— ^Hileage  books — Redemption  of 

In  a  decision  rendered  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  19  in  the  case  of  Otto  Jaeger,  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission approved  the  regulation  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  and  other  railroads  requiring  that  mile- 
age books  should  be  presented  wvthin  18 
months  after  sold,  for  redemption.  The  Com- 
mission held  that  the  complainant  had  i\o 
daim  for  a  refund  on  a  book  presented  after 
18  months. 

— ^Mileage  of  world 

A  worldwide  reduction  in  railway  construc- 
tion was  experienced  during  1913  as  compared 


with  1912,  according  to  the  annual  railway 
statistics  of  the  world  compiled  by  Archiv  fur 
Eisenbahnwesen,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Royal  Prussian  Department  of  Public  Works. 
The  railway  mileage  of  the  entire  world  for 
1913  was  684,614  miles,  an  increase  of  15,000 
miles  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  16,770  miles  reported  for  1912.  The 
gain  in  mileage  was  also  less  than  that  for 
191 1  and  even  less  than  that  for  1908.  The 
increase  in  191 1  was  15,078  miles;  in  1910, 
14,387;  in  1909,  I4>i39>  and  in  1908,  16,672. 
How  pre-eminently  the  United  States  is  Uie 
railway  nation  of  the  world  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  over  37  per  cent  of  the  entire  mile- 
age falls  within  its  borders.  The  increase 
for  the  United  States,  as  compiled  by  this 
publication,  was  4,979  miles,  or  almost  one- 
third  of  the  entire  gain  for  the  year;  while 
out  of  the  entire  15-009  mile  increase  9,910 
miles  were  contributed  by  the  two  Americas. 
Railway  systems  of  the  five  great  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  earth  compared  in 
miles  of  operated  line  as  follows: 

Gain    in— 

1913.  1913.  i9»a. 

?t"^°P*o- ••;*••  •:••••  *'4,665  2,238  2,296 

No.  &  So.  America..  353f467  9»9io  io,i8i 

Afa     67,051  1,486  1,376 

Afnca     27,472  994  1.375 

Australia    21,959  381  1,489 

Total      684,614  I5i009  16,717 

Asia,  it  will  be  noted,  was  the  only  con- 
tinent to  show  a  larger  increase  in  19 13  than 
in  1912. 

The  overwhelming  leadership  of  the  United 
States  as  a  railway  nation  is  shown  more 
clearly  in  a  comparison  of  individual  coun- 
tries, for  after  its  254,769  miles  (including 
653  for  Alaska),  Germany  is  second  with 
only  39,513  miles,  while  European  Russia  is 
third  with  38»563.  Then  follow  in  order, 
British  East  India,  34,572;  France,  31,737; 
Canada,  29,233;  Austria-Hungary,  28,641; 
Great  Britain,  28,385 ;  Argentina,  20,593 ;  Mex- 
ico, 15,805;  Brazil,  I5,49i;  Italy,  10,933;  Spain, 
9,517;  Sweden,  8,984,  and  Japan,  6,811. 

In  relative  growth,  however,  the  United 
States  has  not  held  its  own,  for  while  the 
world  mileage  in  5  years  increased  9.6  per 
cent,  our  railways  increased  7,7  per  cent. 
This,  however,  exceeds  Europe's  growth  of 
only  4.9  per  cent.  The  Americas,  as  a  whole 
increased  10.9  per  cent  in  mileage  in  5  vears, 
while  Asia  increased  only  8.8  per  cent.  Africa 
takes  the  leadership  here  with  a  growth  of 
32.3  per  cent,  the  high  spot  being  German 
East  Africa,  with  209.3  per  cent.  Australia's 
mileage  increased  16.8  per  cent 

Belgium  remains  at  the  head  in  proportion 
of  railway  mileage  to  area,  having  48.1  miles 
per  100  square  miles.  Next  are  Saxony,  with 
34.1  miles;  Luxemburg,  32.5;  Baden,  25.6; 
Alsace-Lorraine,  23.3;  Great  Britain,  19.3;  all 
Germany,  19.0;  Switzerland,  18.8;  Bavaria, 
18.2;  Wurtemberg,  18.0,  and  Prussia,  17.5. 
The  United  States  has  only  7.1  miles  per  100 
square  miles  (including  Alaska^,  though  many 
of  its  States  are  better  provided  than  Euro- 
pean countries.  New  Jersey  having  30.7  miles; 
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Massachusetts,  26^;  Pennsylvania,  257;  Ohio, 
22.4;  Illinois,  214,  etc. 

In  relation  to  population,  Western  Aus- 
tralia leads  the  world  with  72.5  miles  per  10,- 
000  inhabitants.  Europe  has  only  4.9  miles, 
its  best  single  record  being  Sweden  with  15.4 
miles.  The  United  States,  in  contrast,  has 
26.2  miles  per  10,000  inhabitants.  China  is 
poorest,  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  mile 
per   10,000  population. 

— Net  income — Official  definition  of  ''Improve- 
ments"  and  ''Maintenance** 

By  T.  D.  2210  (June  10,  '15)  which  is  a 
full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  net 
income  in  its  relations  to'  betterments,  re- 
placements and  maintenance  charges  it  was 
held  that: 

"Deductions  for  expenditures  for  additions 
and  betterments  to  the  property,  such  as  ex- 
penditures for  sidings  or  spur  tracks,  are  not 
autho'.  ized. 

"The  payment  for  labor  and  materials  which 
go  into  the  actual  operating  of  the  road  and 
the  property  are  deductible. 

"Maintenance  means  the  upkeep  or  preserv- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  property  to  be 
operated  and  does  not  mean  additions  to  the 
equipment,  additions  to  the  property,  or  im- 
provements of  former  condition  of  the  road. 

"Where  old  rails  are  replaced  with  new  and 
heavier  rails,  wooden  bridges  and  culverts 
with  concrete  and  steel  bridges  and  culverts, 
the  rule  is  that  the  cost  of  renewals  with  like 
kind  and  quality  is  allowable,  but  excess  cost 
is  not  allowable  as  deduction. 

"Amounts  expended  for  improving  and 
adding  to  the  property,  such  as  building  new 
stations  and  new  shops,  installing  new  ma- 
chinery, and  making  additions  to  equipment, 
are  included  in  income." 

— Ownership 

Some  railway  statistics  recently  issued  by 
the  Royal  Prussia|i  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
give  the  proportion  of  government  owned  and 
privately  owned  railways  for  the  year  1913. 
Railways  owned  by  governments  are  listed  as 
state  railways,  whether  actually  operated  by 
governments  or  by  private  companies. 


EUEOPB 

Co%n%ry  Private 

Germany  a.998 

Auitria-Hungary     5*^93 

Great  BriUin 23,572 

France  26,350 

European  Rusita 14,167 

Italy     »,878 

Belgium    3,787 

Luxemburg 205 

Netherlands   91S 

Switzerland     1,328 

SfMtin   9.S93 

Portugal    ».M7 

Denmark     1,132 

Norway   228 

Sweden    6,175 

Senria    

Roumatna   i33 

Greece   x  ,005 

Bulgaria    

European  Turkey  1,246 

MalU,  Jersey,  Isle  of  Man 68 

Total    f 00,280 


Statt 

36,8^3 
23*579 

5,642 
24,706 

9»U3 

2,721 

123 

X,I20 
1,711 

717 
1,224 
1,644 

2,88t 

638 

j,Ji8 

x,2o6 


xi6,xo6 


Amuica 
Country  Prwait 

Canada    27,687 

United   States   256,823 

Newfoundland     773 

Mexico     3>S09 

Central  America   1,655 

Greater  Antilles   3*275 

Leaser    Antilles    338 

Colombia     515 

Venzuela     569 

British    Guiana    104 

Dutch    Guiana    375 

Euccador 055 

Peru     670 

Bolivia     1,5  IX 

Brazil     8,849 

Paraguay    233 

Uruguay     i  ,648 

Chile    1.988 

Argentina   17*249 

Total    328,426 

Asia 

Country  Privaig 

Russian   Central    Asia;    Siberia. .  3*100 

China     6,158 

Japan,  including  Korea 1*968 

British  East  Indies  4*362 

Ceylon 606 

Persia    33 

Asia  Minor,  etc 2,soo 

Portuguese  Indies   51 

Malay  Sutes  862 

Dutch  Indies  238 

Siam    los 

Cochin-China,    etc a,3io 

Total    '.  2a,a93 

AmcA 

Egypt    790 

Mgiers  and  Tunis  '*'7$ 

Belgian  Kongo  Colonies  860 

South-African  Union: 

Cape  Colony   548 

Natal    

Central    South  Africa    157 

Rhodesia     2,420 

Colonies- 
Germany: 

German  East  Africa 

German  Southwest  Africa 

Togoland     

Kamerun 

England    1.047 

France     2,01 1 

Italy     96 

Portugal    1,0x5 


Total    1 1,087 

AUSTIALASIA 

Country  Privatg 

New  Zealand  30 

Victoria     25 

New  South  Wales  167 

South    Australia    234 

Queensland    296 

Tasmania    196 

West  Australia   579 

Hawaii,    etc 88 


Total 


SUMMAXY 

Statt 


i9r3 
Eurof>e    116.T06 

America    28,220 

Asia     44.292 

Africa    16,559 

Australasia  ....  20,521 


Gain 
1,590 
5*841 
152 

61^ 
1,448 


1.615 


rpTt 
100,285 

328,094 
23,298 

11.129 

1,615 


Statg 
1,781 


12,423 
361 
150 

no 
68 


1,058 
6,766 


1.933 
3.SIO 

28,220 


Statg 
6,843 

"  4,898 
29,488 

917 


i,S45 
601 


44*292 

2,9a6 
1,813 


3.45T 
1,109 
3*331 


896 

1*315 
204 
193 

1,321 


■6,559 

State 
»*876 
3*668 

3.953 

2,092 

4*549 

509 
2.870 


20,521 

Privatg 

Gain 
666 

4.149 

1,346 

389 
•1.063 


Totals    . 
•Loss. 
Country 


.225.711 


9,644        464*421  5,487 

Privatg  Statg 


— ^I'assenger  Rates 

The  railroads  of  Missouri  scored  a  second 
^ctory  in  their  eflForts  to  obtain  an  increase 
in  passenger  rates  when  the  railroad  com- 
mittee of  ^e  lower  house  of  the  State  Lefiris- 
lature  Feb  18  reported  favorably  on  the  pro- 
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posed  increase.    A  Senate  committee  had  ap- 
proved the  measure  Feb  17. 

The  House  Committee  endorsed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  public  service  commission  bill 
which  would  permit  the  commission  to  fix 
a  maximum  passenger  rate  of  three  cents  a 
mile  and  immediately  to  establish  a  two  and 
one-half  cent  rate. 


In  Springfield,  111.,  fourteen  railroad  presi- 
dents on  Feb  3  presented  to  Governor  Dunne 
and  members  of  the  state  utilities  commis- 
sion arguments  why  the  passenger  rates  in 
Illinois  should  be  raised  from  two  to  2% 
cents  a  mile.  The  hearing  was  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  obtain  legislation  permitting  the  in- 
crease of  passenger  revenues  in  middle  western 
states. 


After  more  than  seven  years'  litigation,  the 
St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  and  the 
St  Louis  Southwestern  (Cotton  Belt)  Railway 
made  a  compromise  offer  in  the  refund  cases 
arising  out  of  the  state's  two-cent  fare  law, 
which  was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Total  claims  of  $1,061,337  have 
been  allowed  by  Special  Master  Wallace 
against  the  two  railroads.  The  railroad's  offers 
is  to  pay  fifty  per  cent  of  these  claims  in  trans- 
ferable script. 

Appearing  before  the  Board  of  Public  Util- 
ity Commissioners  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Mar  2, 
counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania,  West  Jersey  and 
Seashore  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail- 
roads presented  arguments  for  the  approval  of 
the  proposed  increases  in  passenger  rates  which 
were  suspended  by  the  board  last  December 
pending  a  hearing. 

The  receiver  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road made  an  appeal  Mar  3,  in  Detroit  for  a 
higher  passenger  fare,  saying  that  it  was  the 
only  way  out  of  an  early  foreclosure.  The 
Missouri  House  Mar  4  engrossed  the  public 
service  commission  bill  after  adding  two 
amendments.  The  first  amendment  made  2^ 
cents  a  mile  the  maximum  rate,  to  become  ef- 
fective only  when  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion should  find  such  a  rate  reasonable  and 
necessary.  The  second  amendment  declared 
that  the  Commission,  in  investigating  the  rate 
question,  should  determine  the  physical  valua- 
tion of  railroads  before  ordering  the  increased 
rate.  Since  it  is  generally  admitted  that  from 
two  to  five  years  would  be  required  to  make  a 
physical  valuation  of  the  railroads,  the  House's 
action  practically  made  an  increase  before  that 
time  impossible. 

The  Supreme  Court  Mar  8  held  unconstitu- 
tional the  West  Virginia  2-cent  passenger  rate 
law  in  a  case  brought  ^y  ^^c.  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern Railroad  to  test  the  validity  of  the  State 
statute.  The  main  point  in  the  case  was  wheth- 
er a  State  may  compel  a  railroad  to  trans- 
port passengers  at  a  non-remunerative  rate 
and  what  constitutes  such  a  non-remunerative 
rate,  and  whether  the  State  may  permit  the 
railroad  to  compensate  itself  by  increased 
freight  rates  for  its  loss  in  passenger  rates. 


Arkansas'  two-cent  passenger  rate  and  the 
commission  freight  tariff  as  applied  to  the  St 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  in  Arkansas 
were  declared  confiscatory  Apr  3  and  the  State 
perpetually  enjoined  from  enforcing  a  two- 
cent  intrastate  rate  upon  that  company  by 
Judge  Jacob  Trieber  in  the  United  States 
Court  The  case  had  been  in  court  seven 
years.  The  total  valuation  of  the  'Frisco's 
property  in  Arkansas  was  about  $17,000^000. 

Di»nissing  the  complaint  of  Alfred  Mosely 
against  the  Atchinson  and  other  railroads,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Apr  20  ap- 
proved the  passenger  fare  rule  under  which 
a  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  first  class 
tickets  is  required  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
compartment  on  "California  Limited"  trains. 
This  decision,  it  is  believed,  gives  official  ap- 
proval to  the  practice  of  the  railroads  of 
assessing  extra  charges  on  passenger  traffic 

Frederick  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  the  Erie  and  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  railroads,  was  indicted 
May  26  in  Cleveland,  O.,  by  a  special  Federal 
Grand  Jury  for  violation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  laws.  The  indictment  charged 
that  in  July,  1912,  W.  B.  Miller,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  and  seven 
friends  were  allowed  the  use  of  a  private  car 
for  a  trip  from  Akron  to  Beverly,  Mass.,  upon 
payment  of  eight  fares. 

There  will  be  no  increase  at  present  in 
railroad  passenger  rates  in  Nebraska  from 
two  cents  to  two  and  a  half  cents  a  mile. 
The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  June  19  re- 
fused the  petition  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  to  compel  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission to  order  the  increase.  The  court  de- 
clared that  the  commission  had  no  authority 
either  to  increase  or  reduce  passenger  rates. 

Some  time  before  the  Missouri  Pacific,  al- 
leging that  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile  was 
confiscatory,  asked  the  commission  to  order 
an  increase.  If  an  increase  had  been  granted 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  all  other  Nebraska 
roads  were  to  have  asked  a  similar  raise 
in  rates. 

—Passenger  rates— Family  ticket 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  de- 
cided May  I  that  a  father-in-law  could  not 
take  his  son-in-law  on  a  family  ticket  The 
decision  of  the  commission  was  made  on  a 
complaint  brought  by  Wellesley  W.  Gage  of 
New  York,  who  tendered  a  fifty  trip  family 
ticket  to  a  conductor  for  passage  for  himself 
and  son-in-law  from  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  to 
New  York.  The  conductor  refused  %>  carry 
the  son-in-law  on  the  ticket  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Gage  family 
and  "ejected  him  from  the  train." 

Passes 

The  Erie  Railroad  and  other  carriers  in 
interstate  commerce  may  issue  passes  to  em- 
ployees of  the  steamship  companies  and  other 
ocean  carriers  not  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  jurisdiction,  accord- 
ing to  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  United 
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States  Supreme  Court  Feb  23  reversing  the 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

Petition  of  Western  Railroads 

The  application  of  46  western  railroad  sys- 
tems for  permission  to  advance  passenger  rates 
went  on  hearing  before  Examiner  Thurtell  of 
the  interstate  commerce  commission  at  Chi- 
cago July  6.  The  case  involves  passenger  rates 
west  and  north  of  Chicago  and  east  of  thje 
Rocky  mountains.  It  involves  also  increases 
between  these  states  and  other  territory,  but 
not  to  Pacific  coast  points.  Essentially  tne  re- 
quest is  for  a  2}^  cent  rate  in  territory  where 
the  2  cent  rate  now  applies,  but  other  rates  are 
involved.  The  advance,  if  granted,  would  af- 
fect 120,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  it  would  bring  $20,000,000  or 
$25,000,000  added  revenue  to  the  roads.  The 
railroads  base  their  claims  largely  on  the  con- 
tention that  passenger  rates  are  not  remuner- 
ative. 

Losses  by  railroads  on  dining  car  service 
were  discussed  July  9.  So  far  as  shown  by 
reports  of  railroads  to  the  Commission  the 
only  road  to  show  a  profit  on  dining  car  ser- 
vice is  the  Illinois  Central,  which  in  1914  re- 
ported earnings  of  $48  from  that  source. 

General  increases  in  passenger  fares  on 
Western  railroads  were  authorized,  Dec  ix,  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Some 
of  the  increases  for  which  the  roads  asked 
were  disapproved,  but  such  as  were  allowed 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  revenue.  Pro- 
posed increases  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  the 
Michigan  upper  peninsula,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  north  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  in  Kansas  on  and  north  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  from  Kansas 
City  to  the  Colorado  state  line,  were  disap- 
proved, but  the  commission  held  that  an  in- 
terstate basis  of  2.4  cents  per  mile  was  justi- 
fied. In  Missouri,  south  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  in  Kansas,  south  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  proposed  increases  were  dis- 
approved, but  an  interstate  basis  of  2.6  cents 
per  mile  was  allowed. 

Proposed  increases  from  points  within  which 
new  rates  were  authorized  to  points  on  the 
main  lines  in  California,  Arizona,  Utah,  Ne- 
vada, Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  pro- 
nounced unreasonable,  where  the  fare  would 
be  higher  than  that  constructed  on  the  rate 
fabric  existing  to  the  East.  A  basing  rate  of 
•two  and  a  half  cents  a  mile  in  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  three  cents  in  the  states  south  and 
west  was  approved. 

Increases  on  mileage  tickets  to  make  them 
two  and  a  quarter  cents  a  mile  north  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  Missouri  and  on  and  north 
of  the  Union  Pacific  main  line  in  Kansas  were 
approved.  A  mileage  ticket  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  mile  south  of  the  same  dividing 
lines  was  pronounced  justified. 

The  commission  held  that  since  1900  the 
railroads  have  made  substantial  improvements 
in  passenger  service  for  convenience  and 
safety  at  a  great  expense,  that  passenger  ser- 
vice in  the  western  territory  is  less  profitable 


than  freight  service,  and  that  the  existing  rates 
are  lower  than  those  in  the  south,  east  and 
west,  but  that  there  was  some  justification 
for  it 

— Rates — Proposed  separation  of  freight  and 
passenger  expenses 

It  was  announced  in  Apr  that  on  May  21  an 
important  I.  C.  C.  meeting  would  be  held 
dealing  with  the  question  of  separating  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  roads  between  the 
different  classes  of  service.  In  a  number  of 
important  freight  rates  cases  a  problem  simi- 
lar to  this  has  arisexi,  and  serious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  devise  a  method  for  finding 
out  the  cost  of  a  particular  service,  and  in  tliis 
manner  determine  a  reasonable  diarge  there- 
for. 

In  nearly  every  instance  the  railroads  have 
argued 'that  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  the 
maintenance  costs  between  the  different  dasses 
of  service.  It  is  now  believed  that  a  method 
has  been  found  for  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

—Rebating 
See 
Central  Railroad  op  New  Jersey 
Swift  &  Co. 

—Rolling  stock 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
Feb  2  ordered  all  steam  railroads  in  the  United 
States  to  give  information  concerning  their 
estimates  of  depreciation  of  rolling  stock  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  of  1914. 

— Safety  devices 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
filed  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  (Feb  2)  a  report  from  its  division 
of  safety  signals,  stating  that  there  has  been 
perfected  an  automatic  train  stop  and  control 
which  will  prevent  train  collisions,  even  when 
the  block-signal  system  fails  to  work. 

The  device,  which  is  known  as  the  Gray- 
Thurber,  has  been  tested  by  the  safety  appli- 
ance division.  The  report  says :  "The  tests  that 
were  made  from  time  to  time*  in  which  the  ap- 
paratus was  in  normal  condition,  demonstrated 
that  under  normal  operating  conditions  and 
with  the  apparatus  in  normal  condition,  the 
system  will  operate  as  intended." 

— Sleeping  cars 

The  Wisconsin  statute  prohibiting  the  mak- 
ing up  of  an  upper  berth  on  a  sleeping  car  until 
the  berth  is  engaged,  was  annulled  as  an  un- 
constitutional taking  of  private  property  with- 
out compensation,  June  21,  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

—Ties 
See 
Wood  preservation 

—Traffic  halted  by  fires 

A  verdict  of  $51,60848  was  awarded  June 
14  to  the  Globe  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany and  21  fire  insurance  companies  against 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  by 
a  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  at  Syra- 
cuse. Justice  Crouch  allowed  the  sum  to 
stand  and  refused  a  new  trial  either  against 
the  companies  individually  or  together.  The 
verdict  is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  ever  turned  in  a  negli- 
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gence  ca3»v  in  the  county.  It  establishes  law 
for  this  State  on  specific  points  if  upheld.  Its 
effects  will  govern  the  conduct  of  train  crews 
in  case  of  fires  in  the  future. 

The  damages  were  awarded  for  the  re- 
fusal of  the  crew  of  a  freight  train  to  break 
cars  and  allow  fire  companies  passage  at 
North  Beech  street  and  Greenwa^r  avenue, 
Syracuse,  and  thereby  delaying  their  arrival 
at  the  fire  in  the  plant  of  the  Globe  Company. 

The  case  will  be  appealed  for  the  railroad. 

— ^Trespassing 

According  to  statistics  made  public  in  Nov 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Trespassing  Evil  of 
the  Association  of  Rail wav  Claim  Agents,  4746 
persons  were  killed  in  this  country  in  191^ 
while  trespassing  on  railroad  property,  826 
lost  one  limb,  172  lost  two  limbs,  and  5041 
met  with  other  serious  injuries.  Of  those 
killed  and  injured,  10,224  were  men  and  561 
women. 

The  renorts  said  that  13 13  of  those  in  the 
accidents  were  tramps,  6326  were  not,  and  3146 
were  doubtful.  Those  known  to  have  been 
intoxicated  at  the  time  of  their  injury  numbered 
178^.  In  the  state  of  New  York  there  were 
832  accidents  to  persons  trespassing  on  rail- 
road property  and  361  deaths. 

"Experience  has  indicated,"  the  report  said, 
"that  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation 
will  not  materially  reduce  the  trespassing,  nor 
will  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  accomplish 
much  toward  the  elimination  of  this  evil  with- 
out the  support  and  assistance  of  the  public. 
It  is  necessary  that  a  campaign  of  education 
be  conducted.  This  may  be  done  along  the 
following  lines: 

"i.  Posting  notices  of  laws  prohibiting  trespassing 
where  same  exist. 

"a.  Personal  appeals  to  editors  of  newspapers  alons 
the  road  (this  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  aia 
through  the  press  in  setting  before  the  public  facts 
pertaining  to  the  evil,  and  especially  the  necessity  for 
parents  to  warn  children  and  keep  them  off  railroad 
tracks). 

"3.  Personal  calls  on  representatives  of  firms,  corpo- 
rations, and  employers  of  labor  to  secure  their  co* 
operation  in  keeping  their  employees  off  the  track. 

"4*  Placing  the  subject  fairly  and  carefully  before 
the  magistrates  so  that  they  majr  assist  in  obtaining  a 
thorougn  knowledge  of  these  serious  conditions  ana  in 
applying  the  law  without  prejudice." 

Legislation 

A  recent  (Feb  1915)  bulletin  of  the  Railway 
Business  Association  touches  vitally  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  difiFerent  states  in  hand- 
ling the  matter  of  trespassing.  There  are  13 
states,  it  says,  which  by  statute  prescribe 
penalties  for  railroad  trespassing  ranging 
from  a  $5  fine  or  10  day  in  jail  in  Maine, 
and  a  $500  fine  or  one  year  in  jail  in  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri, Rhode  Island,  Washington,  Dela- 
ware, Georgia  and  Minnesota.  Thirty-five 
states  have  no  law  specifically  prohibiting 
persons  walking  on  a  railroad  right  of  way, 
but  all,  except  six  of  these,  will  have  a 
chance  during  1915  to  put  a  law  on  the  statute 
books.  While  deaths  to  trespassers  were 
greatly  reduced  in  certain  of  our  states,  14 
times  as  many  trespassers  as  passengers  were 
killed  in  the  United  States  in  1913.  Fatalities 
reached  5558. 
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'The  Deadly  Toll  of  Tresspass  on  Railwa^rs, 
a  bulletin  issued  in  January,  gave  the  following 
statistics:  There  were  33,000  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  killed  or  injured  while 
trespassing  on  railways  of  the  United  States 
from  1901  to  19 10,  enough  to  make  a  mile  post 
for  every  mile  arotmd  the  world.  G>mparing 
the  record  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  following  figures  are  quoted: 

Killed.         Injured. 

United  States 50,025  S^A^l 

United  Kingdom 4i434  ifi'S 

Telling  why  this  Striking  difference  exists, 
the  explanation  is  given :  In  the  United  States 
laws  against  railroad  trespassing  are  generally 
not  enforced.  In  the  United  Kingdom  persons 
other  than  passengers  or  employees  fotind  on 
railroad  property  are  fined  $10  for  each  offense. 
France  punishes  trespassers  by  fine  up  to 
$579  and  jail  up  to  a  month;  Germany,  by  fines 
up  to  $25 ;  Canada,  by  fines  up  to  $50  and  im- 
prisonment up  to  two  months.  The  Wabash 
Railroad  operates  a  part  of  its  mileage  through 
Canada.  In  Uie  year  ending  June  30^  1914,  of 
the  94  passengers  killed  on  that  road,  onlv 
three  were  killed  in  Canada.  In  the  United 
States,  laws  are  few,  and  even  where  penalities 
are  prescribed  magistrates  hesitate  to  impose 
them.  Thirty-five  states  have  no  laws  specifi- 
cally prohibiting  persons  walking  on  railroad 
right-of-way.  Thirteen  states  by  statute  pre- 
scribe penalties  ranging  from  $5  fine  to  ten 
days  in  jail  in  Maine  to  $500  fine  or  one  year  in 
jail  in  New  York.  Wisconsin,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Minnesota,  and  Washington.  Mis- 
souri has  a  law  which  protects  the  railroad 
from  damage  suits,  for  the  purpose  of  which 
trespass  is  a  defence  for  the  railroad,  but  the 
law,  in  defining  the  act  of  trespass  for  that  pur- 
pose, specifically  says  "but  not  otherwise." 

— Valuation 

Railroad  valuation  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States  to-day  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  annu- 
ally. Last  year  the  railroad  valuers  asked 
for  $2,000,000.  They  now  ask  $3,000,000.  In 
all,  about  $2,400,000,000  has  heretofore  been 
appropriated.  Of  the  $2,000,000  annual  out- 
lay over  $500,000  is  what  may  be  called  over- 
head expense,  the  balance  being  for  field 
work.  About  20,000  to  25,000  miles  of  line 
per  anntun  are  being  examined  at  present, 
and  it  is  desired  to  enlarge  this  to  50,000. 
If  the  latter  rate  should  be  obtained  the 
field  portion  of  the  valuation  work  would 
be  finished  by  four  years  from  July  i,  I9IS- 
At  present  eight  parties  are  in  the  field  doing 
the  work  in  each  of  five  districts  into  which 
the  country  is  divided,  or  forty  parties  in  all. 
Assuming  that  there  are  250,000  miles  of  track 
in  the  United  States  and  that  the  cost  of 
valuation  at  the  rate  of  24,000  miles  a  year 
is  $2,000,000,  the  total  cost  would  be  some- 
thing like  $21,000,000.  The  expense  to  the 
Government  is  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
work.  Some"  of  the  roads  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  work.  The  Boston  and  Maine  road, 
for  example,  has  been  obliged  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  valuation,  and  it  costs  the  road  one 
hundred  dollars  a  mile. 
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The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
reduced  the  appropriation  to  continue  the 
work  of  physical  valuation  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
from  $3,000,000  to  $1,900,000  in  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  bill  reported  to  the  Senate 
Feb  19. 

— Water  competition 

In  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  decisions 
of  recent  years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission May  15  decided  that  the  railroads 
owning  and  operating  steamship  lines  on  the 
Great  Lakes  must  giye  them  up  after  Decem- 
ber I.  The  principal  Eastern  trunk  lines,  which 
carry  the  great  volume  of  freight  traffic  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  West,  are 
affected,  and  the  decision  may  partially  alter 
the  trade  routes  over  which  are  moved  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  the  West's  rich  stores  of  raw 
materials — ^principally  grain  and  ores — ^to  the 
East,  and  millions  of  tons  of  manufactured 
products  to  the  West  and  Northwest. 

In  effect,  the  decision  establishes  a  water 
route,  independent  of  railway  control,  from 
New  York  to  Duluth  and  other  westernmost 
points  on  Lake  Superior,  and  to  Chicago  and 
other  points  on  Lake  Michigan,  through  a 
chain  of  waterways — the  Hudson  River,  Erie 
Canal,  the  Great  Lakes  and  connecting  rivers. 

See  also 
Panama  Canal — Railroad  Competition 

RAINIER,  Adm.  John  Harvey 

Admiral  John  Harvey  Rainier,  of  the  British 
Navy,  died  at  Southborough,  Eng.,  Nov  21. 
He  was  born  in  1847. 

RALSTON,  Gov. 

See 
Indiana 

RAND   SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   SCIENCE, 
DEPT.  OF  LABOR  RESEARCH 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Re- 
search, recently  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  announced  in 
New  York  City,  Nov  28,  that  sufficient  funds 
had  been  obtained  to  begin  the  task  of  the 
department  as  an  unprejudiced  authority  on 
American  labor  questions. 

For  the  past  year  a  group  of  men  and 
women — university  instructors,  labor  leaders, 
economic  and  municipal  experts — had  planned 
the  establishment  of  a  center  of  research  on 
present-day  labor  questions.  Miss  Juliet  Stuart 
Poyntz  had  been  appointed  director  of  the  new 
department.  The  work  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  an  advisory  board,  con- 
sisting of  Professor  George  W.  Kirchwey  of 
Columbia;  Professor  Giddings,  Mr.  Hillquit, 
Mr.  Howe,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Professor 
Charles  A.  Beard,  of  Columbia;  Robert  Bru- 
ere,  N.  I.  Stone,  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  and  others.  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow  will 
be  chairman  of  the  administrative  board. 

The  department  planned  to  publish  reports 
on  investigations  of  labor  problems  in  concise 
pamphlets  similar  to  those  published  by  the 
Independent  Labor  Party  of  England.  Tbe 
new  department  also  planned  a  reference  li- 
brary on  labor  questions. 


RANDLE,  WilUam  H^  M.D. 

Dr.  William  H.  Randle  of  Philadelphia,  au- 
thority on  yellow  fever,  died  Apr  2,  aged  62. 

RANKIN,  Henry  C. 

Henry  C.  Rankin,  well  known  in  Michigan 
political  and  G.  A.  R.  circles,  died  July  13, 
aged  71. 

RATE-FIXING 

The  up-State  Public  Service  Commission, 
by  a  vote  of  3  to  2,  held,  July  7,  in  Albany, 
that  it  has  not  the  power  to  increase  a  rate 
above  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  Legislature. 
Involved  indirectly  in  the  case  was  the  repeal 
of  the  80-cent  Gas  Law  for  New  York  City. 
The  decision  was  made  on  the  application  of 
the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad  for  per- 
mission to  raise  its  mileage  book  rate  from 
2  to  3  cents  a  mile. 

RATS 
See 
Bubonic  plague  —  Infection   carriers  — 
Rats 

READING  RAILROAD  GROUP 

The  United  States  district  court  at  Phila- 
delphia July  3  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  defendant  in  the  government  suit  to  dis- 
solve the  Reading  company  and  to  separate 
the  New  Jersey  Central  railroad  from  the 
Reading.  The  suit  was  against  the  three  Read- 
ing companies,  the  Central  railroad  company 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Company  and  other  concerns  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  coal  producing  or  coal  carrying 
trade,  the  object  of  the  action  being  to  break 
up  an  alleged  combination  among  them  which 
the  government  charged  existed  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  the  commodi- 
ties clause  of  the  HepbOrn  railroad  act.  • 

The  suit  was  one  of  the  most  important  the 
Government  had  brought  to  break  up  what  is 
declared  to  be  an  illegal  combination  in  the 
anthracite  coal  business.  Thre^  years  before 
the  United  States  Suprene  Court  decided  there 
was  no  general  combination  among  the  anthra- 
cite coal  carriers  and  producing  companies  in 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.  In  that  case 
the  Government  averred  that  a  number  of 
smaller  combinations  working  together  con- 
stituted a  general  combination.  While  dis- 
missing the  complaint  regarding  the  general 
combination  the  Supreme  Court  took  no 
action  on  the  alleged  smaller  combinations. 
This  left  the  Government  free  to  proceed 
against  the  smaller  combines,  and  of  these  the 
Reading,  the  Government  alleged,  was  the 
largest  and  virtually  dominated  the  hard  coal 
trade. 

The  decision  of  July  3  refused  to  declare 
that  the  Reading  Company,  a  holding  con- 
cern, the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  I^ilway 
Company,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  were,  either  separately 
or  individually,  a  combination  in  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  law.  The  court  also  decided  that 
the  railway  company  and  the  coal  and  iron 
company  were  legally  separate  corporations, 
and  that  the  railway  did  not  violate  the  com- 
modities clause  in  transporting  the  anthracite 
of  the  coal  and  iron  company.    The  Depart- 
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ment   of   Justice   announced   that   an   appeal 
would  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  G>urt. 

REAL  ESTATE 

See 
Home  ownership 

REAM,  Norman  Brace 

Norman  B.  Ream,  capitalist,  died  Feb  9 
at  the  Presbjrterian  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
where  he  had  been  operated  upon  for  the 
removal  of  gall  stones.  He  was  born  in 
1844. 

REANEY,  Rev.  Father  WUliam  H. 

Rev.  Father  William  H.  Reaney,  senior 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  Nov 
18,  aged  50  years. 

RECLAMATION  SERVICE 

The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914 
(issued  early  in  December),  states  that  of  the 
2,918,600  acres  (about  58,000  farms)  comprised 
in  the  28  reclamation  projects  undertaken  by 
the  government,  there  were,  on  June  30,  1,343,- 
193  acres  (27,115  farms)  under  water  service. 
The  crops  produced  on  the  irrigated  lands  in 
1913  aggregated  in  value  $i5,733>ooo,  of  which 
$2,500,000  was  paid  back  to  the  government 
on  construction  account.  The  popidation  sup- 
ported on  the  irrigated  area  numbered  61,253. 
Since  the  reclamation  work  was  begun  (1902) 
there  have  been  built  8500  miles  of  canals, 
733  miles  of  wagon  road,  78  miles  of  railroad, 
402  miles  of  power  transmission  line,  2376 
miles  of  telephone  line.  Water  power  to  the 
extent  of  29,126  horsepower  has  been  devel- 
oped, 39,474  tons  of  coal  mined,  and  936,000 
barrels  of  cement  made. 

RECREATION 

See 
Social  surveys 

RECRUITING 

See 
Great   Britain — Recruiting 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETY 

See 
American  Red  Cross  Society 
British  Red  Cross  Soobty 

REFERENDUM 

In  November  1914  a  larger  number  of  legis- 
lative proposals  were  submitted  to  popular 
vote  in  the  different  states  of  the  American 
Union  than  at  any  previous  election  in  the 
historjr  of  the  country.  Some  two  himdred 
and  eighty  laws  or  constitutional  amendments 
were  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  electorate. 
In  the  number  of  measures  voted  upon  and  in 
geographical  extent  it  ranged  from  a  single 
statute  in  Maine  to  California's  medley  of 
forty-eight  proposals.  According  to  a  very 
thorough  investigation  made  by  the  New  Re- 
public  it  appears  that  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
proposals  voted  upon  in  the  direct  legislation 
states  were  placed  upon  the  ballot  through  in- 
itiative or  referendum  petitions.  Leaving  out 
of  account  measures  of  local  significance  or 
very  minor  importance,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  proposals  which  failed  in  Minne- 
sota,  Oklahoma  and   Wyoming,   in  spite  of 


favorable  majorities*  a  fair  sixt^r  per  cent  of 
all  measures  were  defeated.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  group  of  states  not  having  the 
initiative  and  referendum  rejected  forty-three 
and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  all  the  measures  sub- 
mitted to  them,  while  the  direct  legisk^on 
states  themselves,  where  the  spirit  of  changt 
has  heretofore  seemed  more  or  less  resistless, 
rejected  sixty-seven  per  cent 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  progressive 
measures  came  from  the  direct  legislation 
states,  and  two-thirds  of  these  were  either  pro- 
posed or  referred  by  the  people.  But  regard- 
less of  where  they  were  voted  upon  or  who 
proposed  them,  the  ban  of  popular  disapproval 
fell  upon  them  with  deadly  uniformitv.  Two 
out  of  every  three  were  smothered  with  hostile 
votes.  Of  7  reactionary  measures,  the  only  2 
which  would  in  any  way  limit  the  power  of 
the  people  were  defeated.  No  reactionary 
proposal  was  adopted  in  any  progressive  state. 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  those  who  voted  for 
governors  or  congressmen  voted  on  the  impor- 
tant proposals,  sixty-eight  per  cent  voted,  as  a 
rule,  on  everything,  sixty-one  per  cent  voted 
even  on  the  most  trivial  matters.  The  greatest 
interest  was  shown  in  prohibition,  then  came 
woman  suffrage,  various  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

RELIGION 

Statistics  at  hand,  Dec  23,  from  the  principal 
relig[ious  bodies  in  the  United  States  showed 
an  increase  of  780,000  in  a  total  of  nine  large 
denominations  which  were  credited  with  hav- 
ing 33,800,000  communicants  out  of  the  great 
total  of  38,725,000  reported  for  1914.  When 
the  complete  figures  come  to  be  complete  in 
Feb,  it  was  believed  that  the  same  substantial 
rate  of  increase  would  be  shown.  The  indica- 
tions were  that  smaller  organizations  were 
making  relative  progress. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  1915  gained  a 
larger  number  of  new  members  than  in  any 
year  in  its  history.  The  gains  of  other  churches 
for  1915  were:  Catholics,  242,000;  Baptists. 
145,000;  Methodists,  104,000;  Lutherans,  60,000; 
Disciples,  50,000;  and  Episcopalians,  26,000. 
These  figures  would  indicate  that  of  the  more 
than  100,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  about  40,000,000  have  church  member- 
ship. 

Contributions  for  missions  to  the  various 
denominations  were  unusually  large.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  raised  ^,000,000 
for  its  work  and  were  exceeded  by  ito  mission- 
ary apportionment.  The  Methodists  passed 
the  amount  which  they  hoped  to  raise  by 
$105,000.  The  R«man  Catholics  were  success- 
ful in  obtaining  abundant  funds,  and  they 
recently  started  to  raise  $500,000  lor  a  head- 
quarters of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  New 
York  City. 

Benevolences  to  the  war  sufferers,  to  Chris- 
tian associations,  the  Salvation  Army  and 
other  agencies,  were  very  large.     The  Jews 

*In  Minnesota,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming  it  it  necet- 
•ary  in  order  to  carry  a  measure  that  a  majority  of 
an  the  votes  cast  in  the  election  be  cast  for  it  In 
Oklahoma,  howevere,  this  rule  applies  only  to  initiat- 
ed measures. 
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recently  started  a  movement  to  raise  funds  for 
those  of  their  race  in  war-stricken  lands. 

The  Catholics  showed  a  growth  in  influence, 
and  under  the  new  Pope  increased  their  power 
in  various  European  countries,  including  Eng- 
land. 

Most  of  the  religious  faiths  were  free  from 
controversy. 

The  literary  output  of  the  religious  organi- 
zations was  unusually  large.  The  printing  of 
Bibles  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  American  publishers,  in  part  because 
of  the  war,  were  even  selling  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  England.  The  American  and 
British  Foreign  Bible  societies  in  1915  dis- 
tributed the  largest  number  of  copies  of  Holy 
Writ  in  their  existence. 

See  also 

See  also  under  names  of  religious  bodies 

RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION 

See 
Peru 

REMBRANDT  VON  RYN 

The  London  Times,  Nov  30,  said  the  pur- 
chaser of  Lord  Spencer's  Rembrandt,  'Tor- 
trait  of  the  Artisfs  Son  Titus,"  was  Herbert 
Cook,  and  that  the  picture  then  hung  in  the 
famous  collection  formed  by  Mr.  G>ok's  grand- 
father, the  late  Sir  Francis  Cook,  at  Doughty 
House,  Richmond.  The  price  may  approxi- 
mate i35iOOO  ($175,000). 

REMINGTON  ARMS  CO.  OF  DELAWARE 

See 
MiDVALE  Steel  and  Ordnance  Co. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  U.  M.  C.  CO. 
•  See 

Strikes — Bridgeport,  Ct-,  strikes 

RENNENKAMPF,  Gea. 
See 
European  was — Russia 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Secretary  James  B.  Reynolds  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  announced  Feb 
I  that  the  plan  of  representation  in  the  next 
Republican  National  Convention,  proposed  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  had  been 
approved  by  States  representing  290  electoral 
votes,  some  25  more  than  the  required  ma- 
jority. 

By  the  new  plan  "each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
four  delegates  at  large;  two  additional  delegates 
at  large  for  each  Representative  at  large  in  Con- 
gress elected  from  any  State  entitled  to  one  or  more 
additional  Representatives  in  Congress  under  the 
apportionment  made  in  accordance  with  the  ^  last 
census,  but  in  which  State  no  new  Congressional 
district  has  been  provided  by  law;  one  delegate 
from  each  Congressional  district^  an  additional  dele- 
gate  for  each  Congressional  district  in  which  the 
vote  for  any  Republican  elector  in  1908,  or  for  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Congress  in  1914,  shall  have 
been  not  less  than  7,500. 

"Provided,  however,  that  the  total  number  of 
delegates  to  which  any  State  is  entitled  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  State  at  large  if  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  election  occurs  so  prescribes: 
and  that  in  the  case  of  any  State  electing  all 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  State  at 
large,  such  State  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many 
delegates,  elected  at  large,  as  though  the  State  were 
divided  into  separate  Congressional  districts." 

Chicago  was  selected  by  the  Republican 
National   Committee   in   Washington,   D.   C, 


Dec   14,   as   the   meeting  place  of   the   1916 
Republican  National  Convention,  to  be  held 
June  7.  The  vote  was :  Chicago,  31 ;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 13;  St  Louis,  7;  Philadelphia,  2. 
See  also 
Hughes,  Justice  Charles  Evans 

RESPIRATION 

In  the  course  of  experiments  in  respiration 
in  the  University  of  California  Medical  School 
an  undergraduate  student  held  his  breath  ten 
minutes,  thereby  breaking  the  record  for  vol- 
untary suspension  of  respiration,  says  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
of  July  3. 


What  was  said  to  be  a  new  record  for  volun- 
tary suspension  of  respiration  was  made  by 
Warren  D.  Horner,  a  graduate  student  of  the 
University  of  California,  in  an  experiment 
conducted  by  Saton  Temple  Pope,  at  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  Oct  21.  According  to  a  statement  made 
public,  Horner  held  his  breath  ten  minutes 
and  ten  seconds. 

RESPIRATORS 

The  mask  used  by  the  English  at  first, 
formed  simply  of  a  thickness  of  cotton  cov- 
ered with  gauze  proved  insufficient  to  ward 
off  poisonous  vapors.  The  French  adopted  a 
model  described  in  La  Nature,  Paris,  May  22, 
as  follows: 

"The  frame  is  made  of  galvanized  iron  wire, 
32  inches  long,  modeled  on  a  wooden  mold 
shaped  like  the  part  of  the  face  to  be  covered. 
The  two  sides,  convex  and  concave,  are  cov- 
ered each  with  a  layer  of  absorbent  cotton 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick.  These  two 
layers  are  covered  with  square  pieces  of  strong 
tissue,  of  which  the  outer  is  of  double  thick- 
ness. The  edges  are  so  joined  as  to  fasten 
them  to  the  frame,  thus  enclosing  the  two  lay- 
ers of  cotton  and  the  galvanized  wire.  Two 
pieces  of  wire  ribbon  are  fastened  to  the  out- 
side of  the  mask,  one  on  each  side,  and  may 
be  passed  around  the  head  over  the  ears.  To 
diminish  the  visibility  of  the  white  mask  it  is 
stained  khaki-color  by  dipping  it  at  the  out- 
set in  a  one-tenth  per-cent.  solution  of  hypo- 
sulfite  of  soda  and  then  in  an  equally  dilute 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The 
mask  can  be  made  by  inexperienced  hands,  at 
a  cost  of  3^  cents  in  large  quantities." 

REULING,  George,  M.D. 

Dr.  George  Reuling,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent physicians  in  Maryland,  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Nov  25.    He  was  born  in  1839. 

REVENUE  CUTTER  SERVICE 
See 
United  States — ^Tkeasury  Dept.— Coast 
GUARD— Annual  kefort 

REUTER,  Auguste  Julius  Clemens  Herbert, 
Baron  de 
Baron  Herbert  de  Renter,  managing  director 
of  Renter's  Telegram  Company,  was  found 
dead  Apr  18  at  his  home  near  Reigate,  Surrey. 
A  discharged  revolver  was  found  near  his 
body.  Baron  de  Renter  was  prostrated  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  on  Apr  15.  He  was  born  in 
1852. 
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REYNOLDS,  Sir  Joshua 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Kimball,  widow  of  a  millionaire 
piano  manufacturer  of  Chicago,  whose  col- 
lection of  paintings  is  regarded  as  among 
the  most  notable  in  the  Middle  West,  on  Oct 
29  added  to  her  collection  a  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  of  Lady  Bunbury.  The  price 
paid  was  reported  as  $100,000. 

RHOD2  ISLAND. 

It  was  announced  in  Washington,  Ja  16,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  decided  to  in- 
vestigate reports  of  bribery  and  corruption 
alleged  to  have  been  practised  in  Rhode  Island 
in  the  November  election  of  1914. 

See  also 
Jitney  busses — Rhode  Island 

RHYS,  Sir  John  «  .  .  ^  .     ^ 

Sir  John  Rhys,  a  fellow  of  the  British  Acad- 
emy and  Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  died 
at  Oxford,  England,  Dec.  18,  at  the  age  of  75- 

RICE,  Isaac  Leopold  ,,    ,    ^ 

Isaac  Leopold  Rice,  a  New  York  financier 
and  promoter  of  industrial  enterprises,  died 
Nov  2,  aged  64  years. 

RICE,  Isaac  L.,  Hospital  for  ConyalescenU 
(New  York)  ,    ,     ^ 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  widow  of  the  financier 
and  inventor,  in  behalf  of  herself  and  chil- 
dren, Nov  21,  gave  $1,000,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  New  York  City  of  a  hospital  to  be 
known  as  the  Isaac  L.  Rice  Hospital  for  Con- 
valescents. The  home  was  to  be  allied  with 
the  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

RIDDER,  Herman  . 

Herman  Ridder,  publisher  and  editor  ol 
the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  died  in  New 
York  City,  Nov  i.    He  was  born  in  1851. 

RI6GS  DISEASE  .      ^^       .    1  ,     , 

Experiments  at  John  Hopkins  Hospital  look- 
ing to  a  cure  of  pyorrhea— Rigg's  disease— had 
reached  a  stage,  it  was  reported  Mar  22,  that 
revealed  the  source  of  the  disease  and  the 
form  of  treatment  necessary. 

New  properties  of  the  drug  emetine,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  specific  for  the  annoying  infla- 
mation  of  the  tooth  sockets,  variously  known 
as  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  Riggs's  disease  and 
Faudiard's  disease,  were  reported  Apr  4.  A 
large  number  of  dentists  and  physicians  have 
been  carrying  on  investigations  with  the  idea 
of  learning  more  about  both  the  above  disease 
and  the  remedy  for  it  Some  of  these  inquiries 
were  attended  with  startling  results.  The 
methods  of  administering  the  drug  have  also 
been  improved. 

RIG6S  NATIONAL  BANK 

A  suit  which,  it  was  recognized,  might  in- 
volve the  political  life  of  John  Skelton  Wil- 
liams as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  was 
filed  Apr  12  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Riggs  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  suit  grew 
out  of  a  fine  imposed  on  the  Riggs  bank  by 
the  Comptroller  for  not  making  replies  to  cer- 
tain inquiries  addressed  to  the  bank.  The 
fine  provided  by  the  statutes  is  $100  a  day  for 
each  day's  delay  in  answering.    Some  time  be- 


fore the  Comptroller  made  a  formal  demand  for 
a  fine  of  $5000,  which  is  $100  a  day  for  50 
days.  The  Riggs  bank  refused  to  pay  the  fine. 

Acting  under  orders  of  the  Comptroller  and 
the  Secrctaiy  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  under- 
stood, the  Treasurer  held  up  payment  of  a 
$5000  interest  check  due  the  Riggs  National 
Bank  on  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasury 
to  secure  national  bank-note  circulation.  The 
suit  was  brought  by  the  Riggs  bank  Apr  12 
in  the  local  court  to  have  the  fine  remanded 
the  interest  payment  delivered  to  the  bank  and 
to  restrain  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  from 
unlawfully  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  The  last  part  of  the  prayer  of  the  bank 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest  general 
importance.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
consistently  persecuted  the  bank  ever  since 
Mr.  Williams  became  Comptroller,  and  that 
their  desire  was  evidently  to  wreck  the  bank 
ultimately. 

The  trouble  between  the  bank  and  the 
Treasury  started  back,  it  was  alleged,  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Williams  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  At  that  time  a  certain 
New  York  newspaper  be^an  publishing  an  al- 
leged expose  of  Mr.  Williams  in  connection 
with  the  closing  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Company  and  the  sale  of  the  affairs  of  that 
company  to  the  Munsey  Trust  Company  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  said  that  Secretary 
McAdoo  and  Comptroller  Williams  accused 
the  officials  of  the  Riggs  as  inspiring  these 
articles,  which  accusation  was  denied  by  the 
Riggs  people.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that 
when  Mr.  Williams  lost  control  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railroad  before  he  became  a 
Government  official,  Milton  £.  Ailes,  vice- 
president  of  the  Riggs  bank,  was  made  a  di- 
rector of  that  railroad  in  his  place. 

Bitter  feeline  developed  when  Mr.  Williams 
was  nominateof  as  Comptroller  and  his  nomi- 
nation was  investigated  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. Officials  of  the  Riggs  bank  were  called 
by  the  Senate  Committee  to  testify  as  to  Mr. 
Williams'  suitableness  for  the  office. 

Since  coming  into  office,  it  was  alleged,  the 
Comptroller,  descriminated  against  the  bank 
using  his  influence  to  withhold  deposits,  and 
in  other  ways  consistantly  persecuted  it 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Apr  13  filed  formal  notices  on  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Newton,  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currencv  John  Skelton  Williams 
and  United  States  Treasurer  Burke,  temporar- 
ily restraining  them  from  diverting  a  $5000 
interest  payment  check  due  the  bank. 

Upon  application  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  at- 
torney for  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Wil- 
liams and  others,  the  answer  to  the  bill  for 
injunction  filed  by  the  Riggs  National  Bank 
was  postponed  until  May  12.  The  postpone- 
ment was  granted  by  Justice  McCoy,  of  the 
local  bench. 

The  Riggs  National  Bank  sent  to  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  Williams  Apr  23  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  demand  for  informatioc 
made  by  the  Comptroller  on  Apr  &. 

A  statement  was  issued  Apr  28  from  the 
offices  of  Bailey  &  Bailey,  attorneys  for  the 
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Riggs  National  Bank,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  President  to  the  fact  that  he  has  it  in  hb 
power  to  protect  any  and  all  national  banks 
"from  the  G)mptroller's  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive conduct."  While  this  statement  was  care- 
fully worded,  it  was  not  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Riggs  bank  desired  to  lay  the  blame 
for  the  bat3c  trouble  at  the  door  of  the  Ad- 
ministration or  to  have  the  suit  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  a  suit  against  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Government  officials  filed  in  the  District 
Supreme  Court  answers  to  the  Riggs  bank 
charges  May  15.  In  the  complaint  of  the 
Riggs  bank  the  National  City  bank  of  New 
York  was  not  involved  in  any  way.  Mr. 
McAdoo  in  his  answer,  however,  repeatedly 
coupled  the  Riggs  Bank  with  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  reviewed  transactions  in  which  the 
National  City  figured. 

Affidavits  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo, and  United  States  Treasurer  Burke  and 
others  were.  May  16,  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Arguments  upon  the  motion  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  were  begun  May  17  before  Justice 
McCoy,  of  the  District  Supreme  Court.  F.  J. 
Hogan,  Attorney  for  the  Bank,  attacked  the 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  Williams  for 
statements  made  concerning  the  suit.  Justice 
McCoy  called  Untermyer  and  Bailey  to  order 
during  the  warm  debate. 

Judge  McCoy  interrupted  the  argument 
of  Attorney  Hogan  for  the  bank  to  say  that 
he  saw  no  evidence  in  the  case  to  prove 
a  ''conspiracy"  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  McAdoo  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  John  Skelton  Williams  to  injure  the 
Riggs  National  Bank. 

Judge  McCoy  indicated  May  19  strong  be- 
lief that  there  was  no  provision  of  law  under 
which  John  Skelton  Williams,  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  could  impose  the  fine  of 
$5,000  around  which  the  litigation  largely 
centered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  five  days  of  argument. 
Justice  McCoy,  of  the  District  Supreme  Court, 
May  21,  took  under  advisement  the  motion  of 
the  government  to  dismiss  the  suit.  Relief 
sought  by  the  plaintiff  pending  litigation  was 
denied  by  the  court,  except  as  to  the  payment 
into  the  Treasury  of  $5000  interest  on  bonds 
due  the  bank. 

A  supplementary  brief  filed  by  the  Riggs 
Bank  June  13  made  the  novel  point  that  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  has  authority  to 
call  for  special  reports  from  national  banks 
only  when  they  relate  to  their  present  busi- 
ness state. 

It  was  announced  June  29  that  Justice  Mc- 
Coy had  postponed  his  decision  until  Oct. 

The  suit  took  a  new  turn  when  officers  of  the 
hank  were  called  before  the  local  grand  jury, 
Sept  22. 

The  three  highest  officers  of  the  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank,  Charles  C.  Glover,  President: 
William  J.  Flather,  a  Vice  President,  and 
Henry  H.  Flather,  Cashier,  were  indicted  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Oct  i,  by  the  Grand  Jury 
for  "willful  and  corrupt  perjury  against  the 


form  of  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided  and  against  the  peace  of  the  United 
States." 

The  alleged  perjury  was  committed  during 
the  trial  in  June,  1915,  of  the  bank's  suit 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  when  the  three  indicted 
bank  officials  signed  an  affidavit  asserting  that 
the  bank  never  at  any  time  bought  or  sold 
stock  through  or  from  the  now  bankrupt  and 
defunct  brokerage  house  of  Lewis  Johnson 
&  Co.  One  indictment  named  the  three  offi- 
cers jointly,  while  three  others  were  returned 
against  them  individually. 

See  also 
Banks  and  banking — Bank  report  form 

RIKER,  JAYNES  &  HEGEMAN  DRUG 
STORES 

See 
United  Drug  Co. 

RINAKER,  Gen.  John  I. 

Gen.  John  I.  Rinaker,  ex-Congressman  from 
Illinois  and  Civil  War  veteran  died  Ja  17  aged 
86. 

RINTELEN,  Capt  Franf  von 
See 
Labor's  National  Peace  Council 

RIORDAN,  Patrick  D. 
See 
New  York  City — Coroner 

RIPLEY,  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  H. 

Brigadier-General  Edward  H.  Ripley,  who 
led  the  First  Federal  Brigade  into  Richmond 
after  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  died  Sept 
14,  in  Rutland,  Vt 

RITTMAN,  Walter  F. 
See 
Petroleum — Rittman  process 

RIVERS    AND    HARBORS    APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

The  rivers  and  harbors  appropriation  bill, 
carrying  more  than  $34,000,000,  passed  the 
House  on  Ja  19  by  a  vote  of  164  to  81. 

Providing  for  a  total  of  $58,627,880,  an  in- 
crease of  $^,489,300  over  the  House  figures, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Feb  4  favor- 
ably reported  the  River  and  Harbor  "pork" 
bill.  The  increase  is  principally  for  small 
projects. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  of  the  Senate 
agreed  Mar  2  upon  a  lump  sum  bill  providing 
$25,000,000,  and  making  available  $5,000,000 
appropriated  by  former  Congresses.  The  $25,- 
000,000  is  to  be  spent  on  projects  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Army  Engineers. 


Almost  $46,000,000  was  asked  by  the  army 
engineers  for  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors  for  the  twelve  months 
beginning  July  i,  1916.  Estimates  for  that 
work  submitted  to  Confess  Dec  6  called  for 
appropriations  aggregatmg  $45339>5io.  That 
amount  was  $7,538,308  less  than  it  was  esti- 
mated Dec,  1914,  would  be  required  for  the 
year  ending  on  July  i  for  which,  after  a  fill- 
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buster  in  the  Senate  defeated  the  rivers  and 
harbors  appropriation  bill,  $30,000,000  was 
appropriated  in  a  lump  sum  to  be  used  among 
projects  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
great  commerce-bearincr  rivers  in  the  new 
estimates  demanded  the  larger  part  of  the 
money,  the  Mississippi  leading  with  a  call  for 
almost  $10,000,000  and  the  Ohio  following 
with  $5,509,500.  The  country's  greatest  port 
of  foreign  commerce,  New  York,  asked  more 
than  $2,000,000. 

ROADS 

United  States 

Charles  Henry  Davis,  in  a  paper  on  "Pre- 
liminary Surveys  and  Mapping  of  National 
Highways,"  read  Dec  30  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  digested  in  Science  May  21,  said: 

A  national  highway  must  be  interstate.  They 
must  be  located  along  the  line  of  densest  popu- 
lation, so  they  may  carry  the  heaviest  traffic. 
This  is  between  the  large  cities  and  those 
lying  between  them  on  the  center  line  of 
water  sheds.  Fifty  thousand  miles  of  such 
national  highways  will  serve,  in  the  counties 
through  which  they  pass,  88  per  cent  of  the 
urban  and  53  per  cent  of  the  rural,  or  a  total 
of  69  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest  rural  pop- 
ulation and  tonnage  will  be  served  the  best, 
not  by  so-called  radical  roads  from  railroad 
stations  or  towns.  If  a  system  of  100,000 
miles  was  built,  such  roads  would  carry  so 
nearly  the  entire  rural  tonnage  as  to  make  the 
balance  negligible.  The  data  for  locating  such 
a  system  has  been  secured  for  the  forty-eight 
states.  Seventeen  have  been  completed,  en- 
graved and  printed.  Five  more  are  ready  for 
engraving.  Every  named  place  on  these  high- 
ways will  be  shown,  whether  city,  town,  vil- 
lage, hamlet,  post  office  or  otherwise.  Also, 
adjacent  communities  are  shown.  These  maps 
will  be  standard  and  will  require  but  little 
revision  to  keep  them  accurately  up  to  date. 
The  scale  is  such  that  straightening  or  relo- 
cating a  road  between  two  places  will  not 
require  alteration  of  the  maps.  If  a  traffic 
census  were  taken  on  the  alignment  of  such 
a  mileage  we  would  gain  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  statements 
and  thus  avoid  costly  and  fatal  errors.  When 
completed  these  maps  will  occupy  a  volume 
5  inches  x  10  inches  of  only  100  pages  (50 
sheets  10  inches  x  10  inches),  which  with  44 
pages  of  index  of  every  named  place,  will  only 
be  ^  inch  thick,  including  maps  and  index. 
When  compared  with  maps  available  at  pres- 
ent, their  usefulness  and  convenience  are  at 
once  apparent. 

See  also 
Dixie  Highway 
Lincoln  Highway 

New  Hampshire 

Routes  for  the  new  state  highway  system, 
as  officially  laid  out  and  named,  follow:  The 
Winnipesaukee  road  will  run  from  Lakeport 
in  the  city  of  Laconia  to  Rochester  by  way  of 
Gilford,  Alton,  Durham  and  Farmington;  the 
Sunapee  Lake  road  from  Claremont  to  Pty- 
moutn  by  way  of  Sunapee,  New  London,  Wil- 


mot,  Andover,  Danbury,  Hill,  Alexandria, 
Bristol  and  Bridgewater;  the  Masilauke  road 
from  Plymouth  to  Haverhill  through  Rumney, 
Warren  and  Benton;  the  Hudson-Derry  road 
from  Hudson  to  Derry  by  way  of  Londonderry ; 
the  Raymond-Plaistow  road  from  Raymond 
through  Fremont,  Brentwood,  Kingston,  East 
Kingston,  Newton  and  Plaistow  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  line;  the  Contoocook  Valley 
road  from  Concord  through  Hapkinton,  Hen- 
niker,  Hillsboro,  Antrim,  Bennington,  Han- 
cock, Peterboro,  Jaffrey  and  along  the  town 
line  between  Rindg^  and  New  Ipswich  to  die 
state  line;  the  Mascoma  Valley  road  from 
Franklin  tiirough  Andover  to  a  junction  with 
the  Sunapee  LsSce  road. 

ROBERTSON,  Morgan 

Morgan  Robertson,  the  author,  died  in  At« 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  Mar  24.  He  was  born  in 
1861. 

ROBERTSON,  Liaut.  Gen.  Sir  William  A. 
See 
EuBonsAN  WAR— Great  Britain 

ROBINSON,  Edward  Van  Dyke 

Prof.  Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  profes- 
sor of  political  economy  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, died  in  New  York  City,  Dec  10.  He  was 
bom  in  1867. 

ROBLIN,  Sir  Rodman  Palen 

See 
Canada — Manitoba  graft  case 

ROCHESTER  (N.  Y.) 

George  Eastman  purchased  the  Archer  prop- 
erty at  St  Paul  and  Mortimer  streets,  one 
block  from  Main  Street,  East,  and  wiU  erect 
thereon  a  building  that  will  cost  not  less  thzn 
$500,000.  He  offered  to  give  the  building  to 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the 
one  condition  that  the  chamber  equip  and 
furnish  the  structure  at  an  expense  of  $100,- 
000.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  accepted  the 
offer  May  13,  and  proposed  to  raise  the  $100,- 
000  without  delay. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Eastman  has 
given  about  $3,000,000  to  various  public  insti- 
tutions in  this  city. 

Announcement  was  made  July  20  at  Roches- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  that  George  Eastman,  president  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  was  to  build 
for  the  city  of  Rochester  at  a  cost  of  about 
$300,000,  a  free  dental  dispensary.  Announce- 
ment of  the  gift  was  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Rochester  dental  society,  which  for  years 
had  maintained  free  dental  dispensaries  in  the 
public  schools.  Gifts  made  and  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Eastman  for  the  dispensary  raised  the 
total  of  his  G^fts  to  various  institutions  in 
Rochester  to  $3,500,000. 

ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

See 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  PACinc  RAiii- 

ROAO   GROUP 

ROCKEFELLER,  John  D. 

A  movement  came  to  light  in  Apr  to  drop 
the  suit  brought  in  Qeveland  to  collect  taxes 
from   John    D.    Rockefeller,    on   $311,000,000 
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worth  of  personal  property.  Gov.  Willis  has 
dismissed  John  D.  Fackler  and  William  Ag- 
newi  Deputy  Tax  Commissioners  for  Cuya- 
hoga county,  and  named  in  their  places  James 
B.  Ruhl  and  Charles  P.  Salen. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  May  13,  won  an  im- 
portant victory  in  his  fight  when  Judge 
John  H.  Qarke,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Qeveland,  O.,  granted  an  injunction 
sought  by  Rockefeller  to  restrain  the  collec- 
tion. The  taxes  sought  to  be  obtained  amount- 
ed to  about  $1,500,000^  including  a  penalty  of 
50  per  cent  for  failure  to  pay  when  due. 

Judge  John  H.  Qarke,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Nov  15,  grant- 
ed an  appeal  from  his  injunction  restraining 
County  Treasurer  P.  C.  O'Brien  from  collect- 
ing taxes  on  $311,040,377  from  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, levied  by  former  Tax  Commissioners 
William  Agnew  and  John  D.  Fackler.  The 
appeal  was  scheduled  to  be  heard  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Cincinnati. 

See  also 
Sculpture 
Sesbia 

ROCKEFELLER,  John  D.,  jr. 
See 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assooation 

ROCKEFELLER,  Mis.  John  D. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  died  Mar  12  at  the 
Rockefeller  home  in  Pocantico  Hills.  Death 
was  due  to  heart  disease.     She  was  born  in 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  filed  Apr 
17  in  New  York  City.  She  left  an  estate 
valued  at  about  $1,500,000,  of  which  about 
$1,000,000^  constituting  the  residue,  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  following  institutions: 

Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland; 
Baptist  Home  of  Northern  Ohio,  Cleveland; 
Baptist  Home  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Women's  Baptist  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Women's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionarv  So- 
ciety, Spelman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  providing  the  last 
named  institution  shall  have  been  incorporated 
at  the  time  of  distribution  and  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  bequest 

The  residuary  estate  to  be  so  distributed 
is  left  to  the  executors  of  the  will,  who 
are  her  husband,  her  son  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Alta  Rockefeller  Prentice.  They  have 
absolute  discretion  in  the  matter  of  its  distri- 
bution. 

Special  bequests  made  by  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
were  a  diamond  and  ruby  nng  to  her  husband, 
$100,000  to  each  of  her  children,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  jr.,  Mrs.  Alta  Rockefeller  Pren- 
tice and  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick. 
To  her  granddaughter,  Margaret  Strong, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bessie  Rockefeller 
Strong,  she  left  the  income  from  a  $100,000 
trust  fund,  which  is  to  be  free  "from  the 
debts,  control  or  interference  of  any  husband 
she  may  at  any  time  have."  Any  balance  of 
such  income  shall  not  be  accumulated,  but 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  residuary  estate,  and 
the  executors  are  to  have  the  discretionary 


power  to  turn  over  to  Miss  Strong  the  princi- 
pal of  the  trust  fund  when  she  is  thirty-five 
rears  old.    Miss  Spelman  receives  a  bequest  of 
^50,000,  and  Caroline  P.  Sked,  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Lockefeller,  is  to  have  an  annuity  of  $1000. 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

The  ilrst  annual  report  oi  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  made  public  Sept  25,  showed  that 
the  foundation  spent  $986,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  war  improverished  Belgians.  Four 
ships  were  sent  from  this  country  during  the 
latter  part  of  1914  with  grain  and  other  food 
supplies  and  clothing. 

The  commission  sent  abroad  investigated 
conditions  in  Belgium,  visited  the  theatre  of 
war  in  Poland  and  Serbia,  and  was  continuing 
its  investigations  at  the  time  of  writing. 

An  appropriation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  a 
vear  was  made  by  the  fotmdation  to  provide 
moderate  stipends  for  those  professors  of 
scientific  subjects  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain  who  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their 
own  laboratories  and  had  been  provided  with 
opportunities  for  continuing  their  scientific 
work  in  England." 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  public 
Sept  30  an  account  of  its  expenditures  from 
May  14,  1913,  when  its  charter  was  si^ed,  to 
Jan  I,  1915.  The  capital  of  the  fund  is  $100,- 
048,000,  of  which  $100,000,000  was  contributed 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  securities  and  $48,- 
000  was  donated  by  his  wife,  now  dea3.  The 
hundred  million  was  given  on  these  dates: 
May  29,  1913,  $3,200,000;  June  4,  1913,  $21,- 
052,029;  June  27,  1913,  $10,178,402;  March  6, 
1914,  $65,569,569.  The  total  expenditures  have 
been  $2,571,903,  of  which  $1,430,443  was  in 
direct  payments,  $282,520  was  on  account  of 
appropriations  to  other  agencies  and  $858,940 
was  on  founder's  requisitions — ^that  is,  by  per- 
sonal direction  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  chief 
items  of  expenditure,  outside  of  founder^s 
requisitions,  have  been: 

Appropriated      Spent 

War   relief    $i,oi8,a6i  $994,613 

Bird  refuge,  La 335,387  334,887 

International  Health  Commission.  483,578  143,468 

American  Red  Cross   130,000  x 30,000 

Foreign  missionary  work 448,879  48,879 

China  medical  uplift   54S>77i  39*^6 1 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research...  40,000  35,ooo 
Aisocaatton     for     Improving     the 

Condition   of  the  ^oor 335,000  35,000 

American  Academy  in  Rome. . . .  xoo,ooo  xo,ooo 
Scientific    Research     in    Govern- 
mental Research    50,000  xo,ooo 

Investigation    of    Industrial    Rela* 

tions    (in   Colorado,  &c.) 30,393  5,^93 

Among  the  founders  requisition  gifts  have 
been  $527,315  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  $150,000  to  the  Brooklyn 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  land  and  buildings,  $50,000  to 
the  American  Baptist  Forei^  Mission  So- 
ciety and  $32,500  to  the  foreign  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Of  the  disbursements  for  the 
International  Health  Commission,  $40,367  was 
spent  in  the  West  Indies,  $27,395  in  Central 
America,  $43,333  in  administrative  expenses 
and  $22,141  in  Egypt.  The  expenditures, 
in  the  Industrial  Relations  inquiry  are  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Salaries,  $4,068;  travelling 
expenses,  $455;  other  expenses,  $769. 
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During  the  two  years  that  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  had  been  in  existence  it  extended 
its  influence  to  1,000,000,000  people,  according 
to  the  annual  report  made  public  Dec  28.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months  it  spent  $6,986,- 

984.45.  ,  ,      . 

The  fund,  too,  mcreased  enormously  smce 

it  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
which  had  grown  in  value,  so  that  the  original 
figure  of  $100,320,079.73  was  far  below  the 
existing  one.  Since  then  several  special  gifts 
had  been  made  by  the  founder  and  in  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Rockefeller. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  foundation 
was  against  the  hook-worm  and  the  next  in 
importance  the  work  of  war  relief,  especially 
in  the  distribution  of  anti-meningitis  and  anti- 
dysentery  serums  discovered  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute.  For  Belgian  relief  alone  more 
than  $^1,000  was  spent.  A  great  deal  was 
also  spent  in  investigating  the  conditions  of 
the  insane.  The  united  foreign  niissionary 
interests  got  $450,000. 

See  also 
Animal  research 
China — Rockefeller    Foundation    work 

IN 

Commission    on    Industrial    Relations, 

U.  S. 
Hookworm 
Serbia 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION,  GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION  BOARD 

Announcement  was  made,  Oct  31,  by  the 
General  Education  Board  of  the  Rockefeller' 
Foundation  of  the  appropriation  of  $375>ooo  to 
colleges,  as  follows: 

Carlton  College  (Congregational),  Northfield,  Minn., 
^100,000  towara  an  endowment  fund  of  $400,000. 

Hobart  College  (Episcopalian),  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  $50,- 
000  toward  an  endowment  fund  of  $200,000. 

Lafayette  College  (Presbyterian),  Easton,  Pa.,  $aoo,- 
000  toward  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000. 

Kalmazoo  (^Ilese  (Baptist),  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  $25,- 
000  toward  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000. 

The  General  Education  Board  is  also  plati- 
ning  an  investigation  of  the  system  of  public 
education  in  operation  at  Gary,  Ind.,  known  as 
the  Wirt  system,  that  an  authoritative  account 
of  it  may  be  available  for  study  and  use 
throughout  the  country. 

The  board  has  appropriated  $5500  to  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Maine  to  put  into  the  field  two  agents  to  ex- 
tend and  promote  rural  education.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  policy  to  cooperate  with  state 
departments  of  education.  The  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  New  Hampshire  has  received 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $5600. 

To  the  Sdiool  of  Education  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  the  board  has  appropriated 
$7500  to  defray  the  expenses  of  conducting 
certain  experimental  studies  in  methods  of 
teaching,  reading  and  handwriting.  Hampton 
Institute  has  received  $25,000  as  additional  en- 
dowment to  be  used  in  caring  for  the  Robert 
C.  Ogden  Memorial  Building,  to  build  which 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Ogden  are  now  engaged 
in  raising  a  fund  of  $100,000. 


ROCKEFELLER   FOUNDATION,   WAR 
RELIEF  COMMISSION 

While  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Russian  Poland 
and  Galicia  still  suffer  acutely  from  disease 
and  privation,  the  war  ridden  countries  of 
Europe  in  general  have  undergone  a  read- 
justment and  have  become  fairly  self-support- 
ing and  adapted  to  war  conditions,  according 
to  the  finding  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
War  Relief  Commission,  set  forth  in  its  re* 
port  published  June  27. 

In  describing  the  scope  of  the  commission's 
work  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities  to  the 
present  time,  the  report  acknowledges  indebt- 
edness to  the  ofRcials  of  all  the  belligerent 
countries,  who  have  done  everything  possible 
to  further  relief  activities. 

The  commission  thus  far  has  centred  its 
efforts  upon  Belgium,  Serbia,  France  and 
Poland.  Because  of  the  extreme  emergency, 
the  foundation  first  devoted  itself  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  Belgians.  To  this  country  it  has 
sent  five  full  cargoes  of  food,  representing 
an  expenditure  of  1,000,000;  has  inspected  the 
country  thoroughly;  has  organized  in  Rotter- 
dam  an  oiHce  for  the  receipt  and  distribution 
of  clothing;  has  organized  several  thousand 
refugee  women  in  Holland  into  sewing  camps, 
and  has  set  aside  $20,000  a  year  for  the  pay- 
ment of  scientific  professors  in  Belgian  Uni- 
versities, for  whom  laboratory  facilities  have 
been  provided  in  England. 

Except  for  the  region  of  Fumay  and  Givet, 
in  France,  where  extreme  suffering  was  found 
and  alleviated,  the  commission  has  found  lit- 
tle to  do  in  that  country.  This  is  due,  the  re- 
port says,  to  the  wonderful  degree  of  self- 
reliance  displayed  by  the  French  people  in 
caring  for  their  own  needs  and  also  to  the 
large  amount  of  American  interest  which  has 
centred  in  France. 

The  foundation  has,  however,  aided  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  mil- 
itary hospital  near  the  firing*  line  at  Com- 
piegne.  This  has  been  equipped  with  com- 
plete apparatus  and  given  technicians  to  assist 
Dr.  Carrel  in  his  bacteriological,  pathological, 
chemical  and  surgical' research. 

In  Serbia,  the  commission,  recognizing  the 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  that 
country  and  of  the  whole  world  presented  by 
the  horrible  conditions  which  prevailed,  com- 
bined with  the  Red  Cross  in  an  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  disease  and  privation.  An  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Commission  has  been  estab- 
lished, under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Richard 
Strong,  professor  of  tropical  diseases  in  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  Toward  its  work  the 
Foundation  has  subscribed  $85,000  and  the 
Red  Cross  contributions  have  swelled  this 
fund  to  $125,000. 

The  International  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Poland  was  established  through  the  efforts 
of  the  commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  The 
German  government  agreed  to  pay  $500,000  a 
month  toward  this  enterprise  and  stopped  all 
requisitions  in  Poland  as  soon  as  the  relief 
work  was  begun.  Efforts  to  obtain  grain 
from    the    neutral    nations    in    Europe    were 
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profitless,  but  the  German  government  has 
recently  advised  the  commission  that,  follow- 
ing an  inventory  of  food  supplies,  Germany 
has  found  herself  able  to  assume  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  relief  of  that  part  of 
Poland  under  her  control.  Since  then  the 
relief  commission  has  been  directing  its  ef- 
forts toward  the  portion  of  the  war  zone  con- 
trolled by  Austria— Southern  Poland  and 
Galicia. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Foundation's  Re- 
lief Commission  has  been  established  in 
Switzerland,  and  it  is  planned  to  send  a 
committee  from  there  at  an  early  date  to 
investigate  conditions  in  Turkey.  Summer 
conditions,  coupled  with  the  self-denial  and 
economy  of  European  peoples,  have  gone  far 
toward  ameliorating  temporarily  the  general 
distress.  The  report  says,  however,  that 
there  are  certain  districts  where  relief  is 
urgently  needed.  Conditions  of  the  war  are 
changing  so  rapidly,  also,  that  the  commis- 
sion believes  that  constant  watchfulness  will 
be  necessary  to  prevent  widespread  suffering 
among  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

See  also 
European  war — Belgium 

ROGERS,  Samuel  Lyle 

On  Mar  3,  the  president  nominated  Samuel 
Lyle  Rogers  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Census. 

ROLLINS,  Frank  West 

Frank  West  Rollins,  formerly  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  head  of  the  banking 
house  of  £.  H.  Rollins  G:  Sons,  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco,  died  in  Boston  Oct 
27.    He  was  born  in  i860. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

The  list  of  cardinals  to  be  created  at  secret 
consistory  on  Dec  6  became  generally  known 
Nov  3  through  the  Osservatore  Romano,  the 
Vatican  organ.  Considerable  surprise  was 
expressed  that  the  only  foreign  Cardinal  was 
the  Nuncio  to  Munich,  a  German,  as  it  was 
thought  that  if  the  Pope  wished  to  favor  that 
nation  he  would  have  created  a  Cardinal  from 
another  .qation  among  the  Allies.  An  effort 
was  made  to  minimize  the  effect  by  saying 
that  as  the  Nuncio  to  Munich  belonged  to 
the  Roman  Curia  he  could  not  truly  be  said 
to  be  a  German  Cardinal.  The  new  Cardinals 
to  be  created  were: 

MonBignor  J.  Tonti,  Papal  Nuncio  to  Portugal 

The  Most  Rev.  A.  Mtstrangelo,  Archbishop  of 
Florence. 

Monaignor  G.  Cagliero«  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Costa 
Rica. 

Monsignor  A.  Fruehwirth,  Papal  Nuncio  to 
Munich,    Bavaria. 

Count    Scapnielli,    Papal    Nuncio    at    Vienna. 

Archbishop  Gusmini   of  Bologna. 

A  public  consistory  was  scheduled  to  be 
held  on  Dec  9. 

ROMANONBS,  Alvaro  de 
See 
Spain 

ROOSEVELT,  Theodore 

Col.  Roosevelt  was  thrown,  while  attempting 
to  mount  a  horse,  at  Sagamore  Hill,  May  24. 
Two  of  his  ribs  were  broken. 


Former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced Nov  30  that  he  had  requested  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Nebraska  to  withdraw 
his  name  from  the  ballot  to  be  used  in  the 
coming  primary  election  in  that  state.  The 
petition  to  have  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name  placed 
on  the  primary  ballots  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nommation  was  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  1912.  Later  the 
man  who  filed  the  petition  requested  its  with- 
drawal, but  the  Secretary  of  State  declined, 
holding  that  under  the  election  statutes  the 
petition  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Ex-Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Dec  17,  gave  a 
dinner  to  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  eigh- 
teen leading  financiers  of  the  country.  Pre- 
paredness was  said  to  have  been  the  chief 
topic,  the  talk  centering  on  the  proposal  of 
President  Wilson  and  his  advisers  to  meet  the 
increased  expenditures  for  ships  and  arma- 
ments by  a  tax  on  pig  iron,  fabricated  steel 
and  gasolene. 

In  a  speech  at  the  Plattsburg  Camp,  Aug  25, 
Col.  Roosevelt  made  these  remarks: 

For  thirteen  months  America  has  played  an  ignoble 
part  among  the  nations.  We  have  tamely  submitted 
to  seeing  the  weak,  whom  we  ^d  covenanted  to  pro- 
tect, wronged.  We  have  seen  our  own  men,  women 
and  children  murdered  on  the  high  seas,  without  action 
on  our  part.  We  have  treated  elocution  as  a  substi- 
tute for  action.  Reliance  upon  high-sounding  words 
unbacked  by  deeds  is  proof  of  a  mind  that  dwells 
onhr  in  the  realm  of  shadow  and  of  sham. 

Let  ut  furnish  munitions  to  the  men  who,  showing 
courage  which  we  have  not  shown,  wish  to  rescue 
Belgitlffl  from  subjection  and  spoliation  and  degrada- 
tion. And  let  us  encourage  munition  makers,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  hold  our  own  when  the  hour  of 
peril  comes  to  us  in  our  turn,  as  assuredly  it  will 
come  if  we  show  ourselves  too  "neutral"  to  speak  a 
word  on  behalf  of  the  weak  who  are  wronged  and 
too  slothful  and  lazy  to  prepare  to  defend  ourselves 
against  wrong. 

Most  assuredly  it  will  come  to  us  if  we  succeed 
in  persuading  great  military  nations  that  we  are  too 
proud  to  fi^ht,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  under- 
take defensive  war  for  our  own  vital  interest  and  na- 
tional honor. 

I  do  not  want  applause  from  any  man  unless  he 
has  a  burning  sense  of  shame  when  he  thinks  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  hot  stood  up  for 
Belgium. 

Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  was  severely 
reprimanded  Aug  26,  by  Secretary  of  War 
Garrison  for  permitting  Col.  Roosevelt  to  de- 
liver the  speech  denouncing  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration. 

—The  Barnes  libel  suit 

The  suit  of  William  Barnes,  jr.,  the  Re- 
publican political  leader,  against  ex-President 
Roosevelt  for  libel  was  begun  in  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  Apr  19.     Barnes  sued  for  $50,000. 

Roosevelt  took  the  stand  Apr  20  declaring 
that  the  former  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  had  urged  him  not  to  antago- 
nize men  of  large  business  interests  who  con- 
tributed to  both  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties,  so  that  they  would  be  protected. 
Mr.  Barnes  told  him.  Colonel  Roosevelt  swore, 
that  it  was  essential  to  protect  big  business  in- 
terests, because  unless  they  were  protected 
they  would  not  make  contribution  to  the  party 
failing  to  protect  them,  and  that  without  such 
contributions  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
organization.     Without   organization    leaders 
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and  bosses,  the  former  President  quoted  Mr. 
Barnes  as  saying,  party  government  would  be 

impossible. 

Just  before  leaving  the  witness  chair  m  the 
Supreme  Court  Apr  21  the  Colonel  dug  up  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  Barnes  fifteen  years 
ago,  admitting  a  personal  interest  in  the  print- 
ing ring.  Mr.  Barnes's  letter  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Colonel,  then  Governor,  to 
abandon  the  plan  which  the  latter  had  in  con- 
templation for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Department  of  Printing.  The  letter,  which 
the  Colonel  introduced  as  part  of  his  justifi- 
cation for  the  alleged  libel  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's answer,  provided  the  most  direct  and 
substantial  evidence  offered  by  the  Colonel  in 
his  defense. 

Under  cross-examination  Apr  22,  Roosevelt 
admitted  without  any  hesitation  that  he  had 
verbally  and  in  writing  discussed  with  "bosses" 
the  question  of  securing  the  nomination  for 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Colonel  identified  as  his  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Lemuel  E.  Quigg  of  New  York,  a  Republican 
leader  and  now  a  delegate  to  the  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  m  which  he  acquiesced 
in  Quigg's  assurances  to  former  United  States 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  that  he  would,  in 
the  event  of  his  election,  respect  the  Senator's 
position  as  head  of  the  Republican  party  and 
would  "consult  with  him  freely  and  fully  on 
all  important  matters." 

Roosevelt  told  on  Apr  23,  the  second  day 
of  his  cross  examination,  about  his  dealings 
with  the  "bosses,"  his  personal  relations  with 
William  Barnes  and  his  ideas  about  campaign 
funds  of  millions  of  dollars.  He  mentioned 
the  famous  half  a  million  dollars  Thomas  For- 
tune Ryan  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Alton 
B-  Parker.  Col.  Roosevelt  swore  he  never  had 
seen  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
helped  swell  the  fund  of  $3,000,000  used  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  admitted  under  cross- 
examination  Apr  26  that  while  Governor  he 
had  freely  consulted  the  "boss"  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  New  York  State  in  reference 
to  the  appointment  of  officials  in  the  State 
government  and  various  legislative  and  politi- 
cal matters.  The  "boss"  named  was  Thomas 
C  Piatt,  who  at  that  time  represented  New 
York  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  for- 
mer President  said  he  took  the  advice  of  the 
Senator  in  many  matters,  among  them  appoint- 
ed a  Democrat  to  the  office  of  Tax  Commis- 
sioner to  "please  Grady,"  who,  the  Colonel 
described  as  a  "lieutenant  boss"  of  Richard 
Croker,  then  leader  of  Tammany  Hall. 

More  hitherto  unknown  chapters  of  political 
history  were  revealed  Apr  27  when  confidential 
correspondence  that  passed  between  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  one  hand  and  William  Barnes 
and  former  United  States  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Piatt  on  the  other,  was  read  to  the  jury.  It 
was  the  former  President's  sixth  day  upon  the 
witness  stand.  He  identified  the  letters  and 
answered  questions  about  them  and  some  more 
about  campaign  contributions  and  big  busi- 
ness. He  wound  up  the  day  by  claiming  as  his 
own  speeches  and  interviews  published  in  New 


York  newspapers,  in  which  he  said  some 
things  about  the  men  he  called  "the  bosses." 
The  names  of  Barnes,  Mnrphv,  Guggenheim, 
Cox,  Lorimer,  Penrose  and  others  were  scat- 
tered through  these  articles. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  endeavored  to  explain  upon 
witness  stand  Apr  28  the  answers  he  made  to 
questions  asked  him  upon  cross-examination 
by  counsel  for  William  Barnes.  He  told  why 
he  conferred  with  "the  easy  boss"  while  Gov- 
ernor, Vice-President  and  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  related  how  he  threatened 
former  United  States  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt 
just  prior  to  the  Philadelphia  convention  of 
1900  that  he  would  "fight"  for  the  New  York 
Gubernatorial  renomination,  if  "the  easy  boss" 
made  good  his  own  threat  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  race  as  punishment  for  not  accepting 
the  nomination  for  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  excused  from  the  witness 
stand  Apr  29  after  he  had  told  his  own  story 
of  how  he  ended  the  panic  of  1907  and  had 
identified  a  letter  in  which  Charles  S.  Whit- 
man, now  Governor  of  New  York,  and  then 
District  Attorney  of  New  York,  wrote  that  he 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  to  rid  the  State  of 
the  kind  of  party  control  which  was  mainly 
responsible  for  corrupt  conditions. 

Justice  Andrews,  in  a  statement  made  to 
counsel  during  arguments  Apr  29  and  while 
the  jury  was  out  of  the  room,  asserted  that  no 
evidence  had  been  produced  by  counsd  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt  connecting  Mr.  Barnes 
with  any  "corrupt  connivance"  in  so  far  as  the 
municipal  government  of  Albany  was  con- 
cerned, but  said  he  was  inclined  to  think  it 
bad  been  done  with  respect  to  the  printing 
charges. 

Counsel  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  Apr  30 
placed  before  the  jury  testimony  designed  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  bi-partisan  combi- 
nation between  Mr.  Barnes,  as  leader  of  the 
Republican  organization,  and  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy, as  leader  of  the  Democratic  organization. 
TO'-this  end  former  Senators  Harvey  D.  Hin- 
man,  Fred  M.  Davenport  and  Joshua  A.  T. 
Newcombe  and  H.  C.  McMillan,  a  former 
correspondent  in  Albany  for  a  New  York 
newspaper,  were  placed  upon  the  witness 
stand. 

After  the  week-end  recess  the  suit  was  re- 
sumed in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  3.  Further 
testimony  regarding  the  alleged  "printing 
ring"  was  heard. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  again  went  upon  the 
witness  stand.  May  4  after  many  witnesses, 
including  a  son  and  a  former  secretary  of  the 
late  Thomas  C.  Piatt  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
had  testified  in  his  behalf.  The  Roosevelt 
counsel  was  able  to  show  that  the  J.  B.  Lyon 
Printing  Company,  of  Albany,  in  which  Mr. 
Barnes  held  a  large  block  of  stock,  obtained 
nearly  $8,000,000  of  state  printing  contracts 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  although  several 
other  printing  concerns  got  the  contracts  first 
by  bidding  lower  than  the  Lyon  concern. 

The  ethics  of  boss  rule  and  machine  politics, 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt  claimed  William  Barnes 
expounded  them,  were  related  by  the  former 
President  upon  the  witness  stand  May  5.    The 
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Colonel  swore  that  Mr.  Barnes  had  told  him 
that  the  "riff-raff  could  not  be  trusted  to 
handle  political  affairs  without  a  leader,"  and 
had  expressed  himself  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  organizations 
combining  to  defeat  legislation  providing  for 
direct  primaries. 

An  excerpt  from  the  minute  book  of  the 
Albany  Journal  Company,  read  in  the  Supreme 
Court  May  6,  purported  to  show  that  William 
Barnes  assigned  to  that  corporation  a  salary 
claim  of  $20,000  against  James  B.  Lvon, 
founder  of  the  Albany  printing  concern  which 
bears  his  name.  TJie  claim,  it  was  said,  rep- 
resented salary  for  two  years. 

Four  out  of  five  motions  to  strike  from  the 
record  parts  of  testimony  offered  in  behalf  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  were  denied  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  May  10,  The  motions  were  made 
by  counsel  for  William  Barnes  after  the  de- 
fense had  rested  its  case.  The  testimony 
which  was  stricken  from  the  record  was  that 
part  of  former  State  Senator  George  B.  Ag- 
neVs  which  had  to  do  with  the  election  of 
Jotham  P.  Allds  as  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
State  Senate.  Mr.  Agnew  swore  that  a  com- 
bination existed  between  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  machines  to  elect  Mr.  Allds. 
The  court  ruled  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  .in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  alleged  combination. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Agnew's  testimony  which 
had  to  do  with  the  Agnew-Hart  racetrack  bill 
was  allowed  to  stand.  Testimony  was  to  the 
effect  that  State  Senator  Grattan,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Mr.  Barnes,  voted  against  the  bill 
after  he  had  promised  to  support  it.  His  one 
vote  caused  the  bill  to  fail  of  passing,  it  was 
said.  Justice  Andrews  ruled  that  this  testimony 
should  remain  in  simply  to  show,  if  it  did, 
Mr.  Barnes'  dominance  of  the  party. 

Justice  Andrews  also  refused  to  strike  from 
the  record  testimony  given  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  others  concerning  an  alleged  combination 
between  Charles  F.  Murphy,  of  Tammany 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Barnes  by  which  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
was  said  to  have  agreed  to  allow  the  Tammany 
leader  to  "have  a  free  hand"  in  the  election  in 
191 1  of  the  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Chauncey  M,  Depew. 

Mr.  Barnes  swore,  May  13,  that  he  did  not 
talk  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  about  the  franchise 
tax  bill  prior  to  its  passage.  He  denied  em- 
phatically that  he  had  asked  the  then  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  not  to  sign  the  bill.  With 
equal  emphasis  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  told 
Colonel  Roosevelt  that  men  identified  with 
big  business  interests  contributed  to  both  par- 
ties in  order  to  gain  protection,  and  that  if 
it  was  not  given  them  they  would  cease  to 
contribute,  or  that  he  had  urged  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Lou  Payn  as  state  superintendent  of 
insurance.  As  for  the  statement  accredited 
to  him  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  that  the  people 
were  "not  fit  to  govern  themselves,"  Mr. 
Barnes  declared  he  never  said  it. 

For  two  hours,  May  14,  Mr.  Bowers  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Barnes,  and  was  able  to  catch  him 
only   on   this   one   important   point,   namely: 


that  although  Mr.  Barnes  testified  that  he 
favored  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  an  indenend- 
ent  Democrat,  as  a  compromise  candidate, 
during  the  Senatorial  deadlock  in  the  191 1 
legislature,  he  was  publishing  editorials  in  his 
newspapers,  the  Albany  Journal,  attacking  Mr. 
Osborne,  whom  he  accused  of  trying  to  dis- 
rupt the  Democratic  party,  and  praising  the 
Tammany  candidate,  William  F.  Sheehan. 

Under  a  rapid  fire  of  question,  Mr.  Barnes, 
May  17,  told  about  his  interest  in  the  anti- 
racetrack  and  direct  primaries  legislation; 
about  buying  and  selling  a  contract  for  public 
printing;  about  what  he  considered  a  "legiti- 
mate piece  of  patronage"  in  the  form  of  print- 
ing, and  about  a  score  of  other  things.  Mr. 
Barnes  said  that  orders  for  printing  given  out 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Assembly  were  considered 
"legitimate  patronage."  Patronage  the  wit- 
ness defined  as  being  "anything  given  by 
favor."  He  said  he  at  no  time  considered  he 
should  be  especially  favored,  but  he  did  object 
to  being  discriminated  against  in  the  matter 
of  public  printing.  Mr.  Bamess  wrote  a  letter 
to  Thomas  C  Piatt— the  "easy  boss"— and 
complained  that  the  clerk  of  the  Assembly  was 
about  to  deprive  him  of  "a  piece  of  legitimate 
patronage." 

John  M.  Bowers,  in  summing  up  the  case  of 
the  defense,  May  19,  asserted  that  the  action 
was  "a  purposed  act  of  the  machine  to  destroy 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  usefulness." 

The  jury.  May  21,  returned  a  conditional 
verdict  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  which  Jus- 
tice Andrews  refused  to  receive.  The  condi- 
tion, which  made  the  verdict  an  improper  one, 
was  that  the  trifling  court  costs  and  disburse- 
ments should  be  divided  between  the  two 
principals  in  the  action.  After  being  out  forty- 
two  and  a  half  hours,  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  May  22. 

An  allowance  of  $1442.52  was  decreed  to 
ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Dec  28,  against  William  Barnes  as  costs 
and  disbursements.  It  was  agreed  by  attor- 
neys that  Roosevelt  could  have  exacted  $2,000 
more,  because  of  the  length  of  the  trial,  but 
he  asked  only  the  actual  court  costs.  Justice 
William  S.  Andrews,  who  tried  the  case,  adso 
refused  to  set  aside  the  jury  verdict  and 
denied  a  new  trial. 

ROOSEVELT,  N.  J.,  STRIKE 
See 

Strikes 

ROOT,  Elihu 
See 
Pan-American  SaENnnc  Congress 

ROPES,  Rev.  Charles  Joseph  Hardy. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Joseph  Hardy  Ropes,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Bangor  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  for  the  last  thirty-four  years, 
died,  Ja  5,  at  his  home  in  Bangor,  Me.  He 
was  born  in  185 1. 

ROSCOE,  Sir  Henry  Enfield 

Sir  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe,  the  English 
chemist,  died  in  London,  Dec  19,  at  the  age 
of  82. 
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ROSENTHAL  CASB 

James  Marshall,  the  negro,  who  was  one 
of  District  Attorney  Whitman's  most  effective 
witnesses  in  the  second  trial  of  ex-Police 
Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Becker  for  the  murder 
of  Herman  Rosenthal  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Metropole  on  the  night  of  July  i6,  1912,  made 
an  affidavit  in  Philadelphia  on  Feb  13  that  his 
testimony  had  been  untrue,  came  to  New  York 
Feb  14,  and  in  another  affidavit  to  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Frederick  J.  Groehl  swore 
that  he  had  not  repudiated  his  original  story. 

Justice  Weeks  Feb  26  refused  to  grant  a 
new  trial  to  Charles  Becker.  He  made  no 
comment  on  his  denial  and  handed  down  no 
opinion. 

Another  effort  to  save  the  life  of  Charles 
Becker,  was  made  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  Albany  Mar  24.  Becker's  attorney 
asked  the  court  to  reverse  the  judgment  of 
conviction  resulting  from  the  second  trial 
and  to  give  Becker  a  third  trial. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  May  25  affirmed  the 
second  conviction  of  Becker. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  May  26 
designated  the  week  beginning  July  12  as 
that  in  which  Becker  should  be  put  to  death. 

Ex-Police  Lieut  Charles  Becker  June  18  lost 
the  last  appeal  which  he  may  make  in  the 
courts  of  New  York,  when  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals denied  the  application  for  reargument 
of  his  second  appeal. 

Gov.  Whitman  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  i 
granted  Lieut  Charles  Becker  a  reprieve  until 
the  26th,  but  said  that  he  would  take  no  fur- 
ther action  in  the  case. 

Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes,  July  10,  refused 
the  application  for  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  the  ground 
that  no  substantial  Federal  question  was  in- 
volved. 

Becker's  story  of  the  murder  became  public 
July  19.  He  charged  that  the  late  "Big 
Tim  Sullivan,"  at  the  time  Tammany  leader 
and  Congressman,  tried  to  prevent  Rosenthal 
from  making  threatened  graft  revelations  to 
District  Attorney  Whitman^  into  which  the 
name  of  Big  Tim  would  have  been  brought, 
and  hired  Rose  to  get  Rosenthal  out  of  the 
country.    In  the  attempt  Rosenthal  was  shot 

Both  Jack  Rose  and  Harry  M.  Applebaum, 
Secretary  of  Sullivan,  denied  the  story. 

Justice  John  Ford  of  the  Supreme  Court 
having  denied  a  new  trial  to  Becker  July  28 
and  Gov.  Whitman,  having  refused  Mrs. 
Becker's  plea  for  pardon,  Bedcer  was  electro- 
cuted on  the  morning  of  July  30. 

ROSEVILLB  TRUST  CO. 

See 
Banks  and  banking — Frauds  and  rob- 
beries 

ROSPI6LIOSI,  Prince  Camillo 

The  death  occurred  in  Rome,  June  6,  of 
Prince  Camillo  Rospigliosi.  He  was  born  in 
1850  and  was  Commander  of  the  Noble  Guard 
at  the  Vatican. 

ROSTAND,  Eugene. 
The  French  economist  died  Ja  20,  aged  71. 


ROTHSCHILD,  Alonzo 

Alonzo  Rothschild,  author  and  noted  author- 
ity on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
drowned  near  Foxboro,  Mass.,  Oct  i.  He  was 
born  in  1862. 

ROTHSCHILD,  Nathan  Mayer,  First  Baron 
Rothschild 

The  death  of  Baron  Rothschild,  head  of  the 
British  branch  of  the  great  banking  firm,  oc- 
curred in  London  Mar  31.  He  was  born  in 
1840. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Baron  Rothschild  was 
provisionally  sworn  for  probate  Apr  16  at 
£2,500,000  ($12,500,000}.  The  estate  goes  to 
his  family.  There  were  no  public  or  chari- 
table bequests. 

ROWING 

The  annual  dual  Yale-Harvard  regatta  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  June  25,  four  miles,  up- 
stream, was  won  by  Yale  by  five  lengths. 
Time— Yale,  20:52;   Harvard,  21:13^. 

Cornell  was  victorious  in  the  22d  intercol- 
legiate regatta  at  Poughkeepsie,  June  28. 
Four  Miles — Cornell  won  by  about  half  a 
length,  Leland  Stanford  was  second ;  Syracuse, 
third;  Columbia,  fourth,  and  Pennsylvania, 
fifth.  Time — Cornell,  20:363-5;  Leland  Stan- 
ford, 20:374-5;  Syracuse,  20:433-5;  Colum- 
bia, 21:00;  Pennsylvania,  21:101-5. 

Cornell  won  the  junior  race,  Syracuse  the 
Freshman. 

ROZET,  Albin 

Albin  Rozet,  Charman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,, 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  foreign  politics,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Sept  15,  near  Joinville, 
in  Haute-Marne,  France. 

RUBBER 

See 
European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — Rubber  smuggling 

RUBBER  TRADE 

— Occupational  Diseases 

"Rubber  manufacture  involves  the  use  of 
numerous  poisonous  substances,  of  which 
lead  salts,  antimony  pentasulphide,  aniline 
oil,  carbon  disulphide  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride are  the  most  dangerous,"  says 
Science,  Nov.  2.  "The  operations  involving 
exposure  to  these  poisons,  however,  employ 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  large  number 
of  workers.  No  women  and  very  few  boys 
are  engaged  in  such  operations.  A  lesser 
danger  is  found  in  the  use  of  coal-tar  benzol 
and  of  various  petroleum  products,  such  as 
naphtha,  benzine,  etc.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  workers,  including  women  and 
boys,  are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  these  com- 
pounds. These  facts  are  brought  out  in  an 
investigation  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  the 
industrial  poisons  used  in  the  rubber  industry, 
the  results  of  which  have  just  been  published 
as  Bulletin  179  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat- 
istics of  the  Department  of  Labor.  While  it 
was  impossible  to  get  complete  data  as  to 
the  frequency  of  industrial  poisoning  in  the 
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rubber  industry,  records  were  secured  of  no 
less  than  66  cases  of  lead  poisoning  which 
occurred  in  1914  among  the  rubber  workers 
in  the  United  States.  Cases  were  also  founa 
of  naphtha  poisoning,  and  of  poisoning  from 
carbon  disulphide,  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
aniline  oil.  The  dangerous  nature  of  some 
of  the  compounds  used  in  the  rubber  industry 
is  not  as  yet  commonly  known,  so  that  cases 
of  industrial  poisoning  may  occur  without 
being  recognized  as  such  and  ascribed  to  their 
true  cause.  Also,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
compounds,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  may 
be  obscure  or  may  not  develop  until  some 
time  after  the  exposure  has  taken  place,  so 
that  again  the  rsulting  harm  may  not  be 
ascribed  to  its  true  cause.  The  investigation 
on  which  the  bureau's  report  is  based  covered 
35  rubber  factories,  located  in  fifteen  cities 
or  towns  in  nine  states.  Practically  every 
branch  of  the  rubber  industry  was  mcluded 
among  the  activities  of  thes  factories.  The 
processes  of  rubber  manufacturing  are  many 
and  various  and  thete  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  extent  to  which  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  the  different  branches  are  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  poisonous  dusts  and  fumes." 

RUBLEE,  George 

Mr.  Rublee  named  by  Pres.  Wilson  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Trade  G)mmission 
was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1868,  and  educated 
at  Harvard  and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
practiced  law  in  Chicago  and  later  in  New 
York.  Lately  he  was  counsel  for  the  Alaska 
Railway  Engineering  Commission.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Cornish,  N.  H. 

RXTCKBR,  Sir  Arthur  William 

Sir  Arthur  William  Rucker,  widely  known 
as  a  scientist  and  educator,  died  in  London, 
Nov  I,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year 

RUMANIA 

January 

It  was  stated  Ja  7  that  a  conference  on  Ru- 
manian soil  had  been  arranged  between  the 
Bulgarian  Czar  and  the  King  of  Rumania. 
On  the  8th  it  was  announced  that  Rumania  had 
mobilized  750,000  men  with  the  prospect  of 
war  imminent  She  was  reported  to  be  enroll- 
ing surgeons  and  buying  quantities  of  war 
munitions  on  the  loth.  On  the  22d  Germany 
was  said  to  be  making  great  efforts  to  keep 
Rumania  from  entering  the  war,  having  sent 
the  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  Bucharest  to 
keep  peace  at  any  cost 

March 

The  Rumanian  Government  Mar  7  demand- 
ed an  extraordinary  appropriation  of  $40,000,- 
000  from  Parliament  for  the  army,  which  was 
said  to  be  mobilizing  secretly. 

August 

The  Cabinet,  Aug  5,  was  said  to  have  ap- 
proved the  new  extraordinary  credit  of  100,- 
O00,00of.  ($20,000,000)  for  military  purposes. 
It  was  also  said  that  the  Rumanian  Minister 
at  Paris  had  been  called  to  Bucharest  for  a 
consultation. 

5*^^  also 
European  war — Rumania 


RUMELY  CO. 

To  continue  the  operation  of  the  Rumely 
Company,  the  $30,000^000  agricultural  ma- 
chinery manufacturing  concern  for  which  Fin- 
ley  P.  Mount  of  Indianapolis  was  appointed 
receiver  on  Tan  19,  receiver's  certificates  to 
the  total  of  $1,500,000  were  authorized  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Indianapolis 
on  Feb  8.  Mr.  Mount  was  authorized  to  offer 
$550,000  of  the  certificates  for  immediate  sale. 
Mr.  Mount  announced  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed co-liquidator  of  the  Rumely  Company 
in  Canada  and  that  the  general  offices  of  the 
concern  had  been  moved  from  Chicago  to 
Laporte,  Ind.,  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

See  also 
Advance  Rumely  Co. 

RUMFORD  MEDAL 

Announcement  was  made  May  20  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  that  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Abbot,  director  of  its  astro-physical  observa- 
tory, had  been  awarded  the  Rumford  medal 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences for  his  researches  in  solar  radiation. 
This  medal,  established  through  a  donation 
from  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford, 
in  1796  to  the  Academy,  is  annually  given  to 
American  scientists  who  make  discoveries  or 
conduct  researches  tending  to  advance  the 
study  of  light  and  heat  Dr.  Abbot  was  said 
to  have  measured  the  amount  of  heat  emitted 
by  the  sun  and  to  have  proved  its  variability. 

RUNNING 

A  world's  record  was  made  in  the  games  of 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  in  Boston, 
Feb  5,  in  the  1500-yard  race  in  which  the 
New  York  Athletic  Qub  was  pitted  against 
the  Boston. A.  A.  team  and  the  !atter  won,  es- 
tablishing a  record  of  3  :<»  4-5  for  the  distance. 

The  fastest  recorded  mile  ever  run  by  man 
was  the  athletic  feat  of  Norman  S.  Taber, 
formerly  of  Brown  University,  in  the  Harvard 
Stadium  at  Cambridge^  July  16.  His  time  was 
four  minutes  12  3-5  seconds.  Taber  was  paced 
by  three  fast  middle-distance  runners.  The 
first  quarter  was  made  in  58  seconds,  the  sec- 
ond in  67  seconds,  the  third  in  68  seconds,  and 
the  fourth  in  59  3-5  seconds. 

The  former  amateur  mile  record  was  4 
minutes  14  2-5  seconds,  made  on  the  same 
track  by  John  Paul  Jones,  of  Cornell,  in  1912, 
Taber  running  second.  The  professional  rec- 
ord of  4  minutes  12  3-4  seconds  has  stood  since 
1886,  having  been  made  by  W.  B.  George  at 
Lillie  Bridge,  England,  in  a  scratch  race  with 
A.  B.  Cummings.  William  Meanix  won  the 
world's  record  in  the  4^yard  hurdle  event. 
Meanix  was  snapped  in  05  3-5  seconds. 

See  also 
Track  and  field  athletics 

RUPPERT,  Jacob 

Jacob  Ruppert,  founder  of  the  Jacob  Rup- 
pert  Brewing  Company,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  brewers  in  the  country,  died  in  New 
York  City  May  25,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

The  will  of  Jacob  Ruppert,  the  brewer,  dis- 
posing of  an  estate  estimated  at  about  $20,- 
000,000,  was  filed  for  probate  in  New  York 
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City  June  i.  The  entire  properties  are  left 
in  trust  for  the  life  of  the  widow  for  her 
benefit  and  that  of  the  children,  who  enjoy 
the  income  equally. 

An  inventory  of  his  personal  property,  filed 
Dec  20,  in  the  Surrogate's  Court,  New  York 
City,  fixed  the  value  of  his  estate,  exclusive  of 
realty,  at  $6,382759. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ruppert's  death  his 
estate  was  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  Unless 
his  realty  holdings  were  very  great  the  value 
of  the  estate  will  be  less  than  half  the  esti- 
mate. 

RURAL  CREDIT  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

Representatives  of  farmers'  organizations 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb  2  and  organized 
the  "Rural  Credit  League  of  America."  A 
resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment by  Congress  of  a  joint  sub-committee  to 
hold  hearings  "on  such  personal  rural  credit 
bills  as  may  be  presented  by  persons  having 
sufficient  authoritative  backing." 

RURAL  CREDITS 

—Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill 

A  farm  credits  bill,  providing  for  Govern- 
ment loans  to  farm  owners,  was  attached  to 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  Feb  25  in 
its  hurried  passage  through  the  Senate.  This 
McCumber  amendment  would  create  a  bureau 
of  farm  credits  in  the  Treasury  Department,  to 
make  loans  of  Government  funds  through  na- 
tional banks  on  farm  mortgage  notes.  These 
loans  would  run  for  ten  years  at  5  per  cent  in- 
terest, and  would  be  not  less  than  $500  nor 
more  'than  $10,000  to  individuals.  Issue  of 
United  States  twenty-year  4^  per  cent  bonds 
to  establish  a  permanent  fund  of  $10,000,000  to 
cover  such  loans  would  be  authorized.  This 
and  other  changes  increased  the  bills  from  $23,- 
000,000  to  about  $36,000,000.  After  consider- 
able argument  the  Senate  declined  to  support 
the  action  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  in 
striking  out  an  a]>propriation  of  $235,000  for 
the  free  distribution  of  seeds.  One  of  the 
principal  new  provisions  in  the  bill  is  the  ^,500,- 
000  appropriation  for  combating  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  among  cattle,  "nie  Senate  also 
incorporated  in  the  agricultural  bill  an  amend- 
ment appropriating  $3,000,000  for  the  use  of 
the  forest  service  in  the  Appalachian  forest 
reserves. 

The  House  at  i  :i5  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Mar  2  adopted  the  Bulkley-Hollis  amendment 
to  the  Rural  Credits  bill  without  taking  a  yea 
and  nay  vote.  Representative  Henry  of  Texas 
asked  tor  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  was  refused 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  213.  This  passed  the  item 
so  far  as  the  House  was  concerned,  the  bill 
(Toing  to  conference.  By  188  nays  to  62  yeas 
the  House  refused  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
insist  on  the  House  amendment.  Conferees 
Mar  3  agreed  to  eliminate  entirely  the  rural 
credits  rider  to  the  measure  and  substitute  a 
provision  for  investigation  of  the  question  of 
rural  credits  by  a  joint  Congressional  commit- 
tee to  report  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  conference  report  on  the  bill  was  adopted 
by  both  Senate  and  House  later  in  the  night. 
The  bill  appropriates  $22,971,522  for  expenses 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  including  ^,- 


500,000  to  fight  cattle  epidemics.  The  joint 
committee  to  investigate  the  rural  credits 
scheme  will  consist  of  the  chairmen  and  two 
other  members  of  the  Agriculture  and  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  of  each  house. 
They  are  directed  to  report  a  bill  not  later 
than  Jan  i,  191 6. 

— Government  loans 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  issued  Feb  18 
a  regulation  governing  loans  on  farm  land. 
It  provides  that  no  loan  shall  be  made  except 
on  improved  farm  land,  on  first  mortgage,  on 
land  in  the  same  district  with  the  lending 
bank  and  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  ac^ 
tual  value.  The  loans  shall  not  be  for  more 
than  five  years  and  the  total  shall  not  aggre- 
gate more  than  one- third  of  the  time  de- 
posits of  the  lending  bank. 

W.  P.  G.  Harding,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  outlined  his  views  Mar  19  as 
to  a  rural  credits  system  to  be  presented  to  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  In- 
dustry at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  April.  Mr. 
Harding's  idea  was  that  each  state  should 
charter  and  supervise  its  own  land  mortgage 
bank,  require  its  official  tax  collectors  to  make 
collections ;  and  induce  local  banks  to  act  as 
agents  in  their  respective  communities.  The 
only  fees  paid  would  be  those  paid  to  ap- 
praisers and  to  attorneys  for  examining  titles 
to  property. 

"I  would  have  the  state  charter  the  land 
mortgage  bank,  whose  stock  should  be  non- 
taxable. After  paying  a  6  per  cent  dividend 
and  carrying  a  certain  portion  to  surplus,  the 
balance  of  earnings  should  revert  to  the  State. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  deposits, 
but  should  confine  its  business  to  farm  loans 
exclusively. 

"The  citizens  of  each  county  of  the  statfe 
should  be  permitted  to  subscribe  for  an  amount 
of  stock  to  be  pro  rated  to  that  Country  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  If  any  county  did 
not  absorb  all  its  share,  the  surplus  might  then 
go  to  another  county. 

"Loans  would  be  pro  rated  among  the  vari- 
ous counties  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
farm  lands  of  that  county  as  compared  to  the 
sum  total  for  the  entire  State.  A  limit  should 
be  placed  on  the  amount  of  the  loan  which 
could  be  made  to  any  one  person,  and  loans 
should  run  from  20  to  30  years  as  a  maximum 
to  permit  of  amortization  at  a  low  rate,  or  the 
retirement  at  the  end  of  that  time  of  the  orig- 
inal loan  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  only 
slightly  above  commercial  interest  rates  on 
short  time  loans. 

"The  amount  of  a  loan  should  be  limited  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  improved  farm 
land  and  in  no  case  should  be  more  than  its 
assessed  value  for  taxation. 

"All  of  the  mortgages  taken  on  this  farm 
land  would  be  placed  in  trust  with  a  trust  com- 
pany and  the  State  land  bank  would  issue  its 
own  bonds  secured  by  these  mortgages  thus 
placed  in  trust. 

"The  state,  which  has  an  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  land  mortgage  bank  should  con- 
trol, say,  one-third  of  the  directors,  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  to  be  controlled  by  the  stock- 
holders. 
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"I  would  have  the  state  tax  collector  collect 
the  interest  and  such  part  of  the  principal  as 
was  to  be  repaid  every  year  for  the  land 
mortgage  bank  at  the  same  time  he  collects 
state  and  county  taxes. 

"The  bonds  of  the  land  bank  should  find 
ready  sale  at  5  per  cent,  or  possibly  4  or  4^, 
particularly  if  the  interest  be  guaranteed  bv  the 
state.  This  should  permit  loans  to  be  made  on 
a  6  per  cent  basis." 

— Life  insurance  company  farm  loans 

According  to  figures  presented  by  Congress- 
man Robert  J.  Bulkley,  of  Ohio,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Feb  9,  during  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  rural  credits  with  reference 
to  the  extent  of  life  insurance  company  loans 
on  real  estate,  seventeen  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  now  carry  in  farm 
loans  a  little  less  than  $520,ooo;ooo.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  farm  loans  carried  by 
the  seventeen  companies  in  question,  arranged 
in  order  of  amount: 

Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  $95,739,431 
Un.  Central...  73,743,611 
Mut'I  Benefit.  71,3011,^03 
Prudential  . . .  64,<78,840 
Aetna  Life. . .  56,838,80a 
John  Hancock  38,25?  49a 
Conn.  Mutual.  30,^52.925 
National  Life.  26,689,934 


Phoenix  Mut.. 
Travelers  .... 
Penn  Mutual 
Pac.  Mutual  . 
Prov.  Life. . . 
Fidelity  Mut.. 
N.  Y.  Life.... 
Equit.  Life... 
Manhat.    Life. 


19,997.040 
12,101,289 
9.534.616 
7.013,558 
4,787,998 
a.935,826 
2,661,186 
2,398,000 
23,100 


Total    

The  several 

surance  loans 

Iowa  

Kansas   

Missouri  . . . 
Nebraska  . . . 
Illinois  .... 
Indiana  .... 
Minnesota. .. 
Oklahoma  . . . 

Texas    

So.  Dakota. . 
No.  Dakota. . 

Ohio    

Georgia  .... 
Tennessee  . . 
California  . . 
Kentucky  ... 
Mississippi 
Colorado    . . . 

Idaho    

S.  Carolina  . 
Wisconsin    . . 


$5 

States  in  the  order  of 
rank  as  follows: 


;ioo,i  19,913 
53.668,695 
53.667^41 


53 


,667,415 

,l6e.i68 

43.131,733 
40,686,288 
33.078,638 
22,536,862 
20,325,095 
18,934,368 
14,629,783 
M.034.375 
»o,S05,s6o 
8,428,243 
5,861,978 

5,606,844 
2,038,870 

2,017,028 
1,606,272 
i,587^M 
1,398,241 


Washin^on  . . . 
Connecticut  . . . 
New  Mexico . . . 

Louiiiana    

Alabama 

Arkansas    

N.  Carolina. .. . 

Oreffon   

Micoigan    

Utah   

Montana    

Arizona    

Virginia   

Pennsylvania  . . 
New  York  .... 
New  Jfersey   . . . 

Wyoming 

Florida   

Maine 

W.  Virginia  . . . 
Vermont 


19,143,588 
their  in- 

1,347  ^87 
1,220,476 
1,111,994 
954,461 
856,404 
818.129 
794.830 
639.451 
508,174 
474,582 

445.435 

4ll.97». 

181,130 

102,950 

90,000 

62,465 

43,200 

16,000 

3,500 

2,820 

a,475 


ToUl    $318,998,106 

Porto  Rico   •        145,482 

Grand  total $519,143,588 

Practically  all  of  the  farm  mortgage  totals 
for  Alabama,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 

S'nia,  Wyoming  and  Porto  Rico  represent 
ans  made  by  the  Union  Central  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  according  to  Mr.  Bulkley. 
The  Arkansas  mortgages  are  held  by  the 
Union  Central  and  the  Phoenix  Mutual  The 
Utah,  California  and  Colorado  mortgages  are 
owned  by  the  Pacific  Mutual  and  the  Union 
Central.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  owns  vir- 
tually all  the  Wisconsin,  the  Aetna  all  the  New 
York,  the  Penn  Mutual  and  the  Provident  Life 
all  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Union  Central 
and  Mutual  Benefit  all  the  North  Carolina 
loans. 

Of  the  $10,000,000  loans  made  in  Georgia, 
50  per  cent  are  held  by  the  Penn  Mutual,  Mu- 


tual Benefit,  Prudential,  Phoenix  Mutual  and 
Union  Central,  in  the  order  named,  while  the 
John  Hancock  owns  the  remaining  70  per  cent 
In  Texas  the  John  Hancock  and  the  Union 
Central  are  almost  equally  interested,  with  up- 
ward of  $7,000^000  each;  the  Travelers  some 
$2,500,000,  and  the  Aetna  $3,500,000.  Iowa's 
$100,000,000  consists  of  about  $20,000,000  each 
neld  by  the  Northwestern,  Aetna  and  Mutual 
Benefit,  and  about  $10,000,000  each  held  by  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  and  Prudential.  While 
Texas,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  have 
over  $41,000,000,  the  other  Southern  States 
have  not  been  much  cultivated  by  the  insurance 
investors.  Practically  all  the  companies  in- 
cluded in  this  statement  were,  up  to  the  time 
this  compilation  was  made,  steadily  increasing 
their  farm  mortgages,  especially  the  John  Han- 
cock, Prudential  and  Penn  Mutual.  The  New 
York  Life  and  the  Equitable  Life  of  New  York 
have  only  lately  begun  to  invest  in  farm  loans. 
There  are,  however,  about  seven  strong  com- 
panies, includinpf  the  Mutual  Life  of  New 
York,  Metropolitan  Life,  New  England  Mu- 
tual, Massachusetts  Mutual,  Germania,  Home 
&  Berkshire  Life,  with  $370,538,106  in  mort- 
gages, which  own  no  farm  lands  whatever. 

RUSSEL,  George  Howard 

George  Howard  Russel,  President  of  the 
People's  State  Bank  of  Detroit,  died  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  May  17.    He  was  67  years  old. 

RUSSELL,  William  W. 
See 
Santo  Domingo 

RUSSIA. 

January 
The   Russian   "Orange  book"   issued   Ja   2 
dealing  with  the  events  preceding  the  Turkish 
attack  on  Russian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  de- 
clared Turkey  was  coerced  by  Germany. 

Fehrttary 
The  Duma  held  Feb  9  its  first  session  since 
Aug  9,  when  it  approved  the  action  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  engaging  in  war  with 
Germany.  Tht  new  spirit  of  the  Duma  was 
reflected  at  once,  in  the  formulation  of  de- 
mands for  greater  popular  rights  and  for  the 
abolition  of  political  and  religious  disabilities. 
The  meeting  was  given  over  to  a  heated  dis- 
cussion of  these  problems,  and  of  the  yearly 
budget.    All  of  the  officers  were  re-elected. 

The  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  Duma 
at  Petrograd  Feb  6,  tmanimously  recommend- 
ed that  the  government  declare  a  monopoly 
on  tea,  tobacco,  oil,  matches  and  insurances  of 
all  kinds.  The  recommendation  virtually  as- 
sures the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Duma,  it 
is  stated.  The  bill  declares  that  hereafter  the 
things  named  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  gov- 
ernment revenue  which  has  heretofore  been 
derived  from  the  monopoly  on  vodka  and  from 
an  indirect  tax  on  certain  necessities.  In 
Odessa  and  Nikolaiev  on  the  river  Bug  the 
government  has  sequestered  all  the  property 
of  German  stock  companies,  including  fac- 
tories, car  lines,  hotels  and  tenements. 

Afar 

Although  the  ice  in  Archangel  harbor  had 

broken  up  and  access  to  the  port  from  the 
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sea  was  possible,  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
announced,  May  13,  that  no  private  cargoes 
would  be  handled  there  in  the  immediate 
future  because  all  the  facilities  of  the  port 
would  be  required  for  government  purposes. 

August 
General    Polivanoff,    Russian    Minisster    of 
War,  announced  Aug  28  that  Russia  was  rais- 
ing another  2,000,000  men. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  by 
ten  members,  five  to  be  chosen  from  the  Duma 
and  five  from  the  Council  of  the  Empire  was 
tentatively  agreed  on  as  a  means  of  making 
the  Government  more  truly  representative  of 
the  people,  according  to  the  Daily  Telegraph's 
Petrograd  correspondent,  Aug  31. 

September 

The  Russian  Embassy  Sept  2  notified  the 
State  Department  that  no  person,  native  of  a 
country  at  war  with  Russia,  will  be  allowed 
to  visit  Russia  unless  he  had  obtained  naturali- 
zation in  the  United  States  or  other  neutral 
countries  before  Aug  i,  '14. 

The  Duma  adjourned  Sept  16  until  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  Special  authorization  by 
the  Czar  for  the  Duma's  proropttion  had  been 
obtained  by  Premier  Goremykm  at  his  recent 
visit  to  the  Czar  at  the  front 

The  reason  given  was  that  the  Russian 
Parliament  had  done  all  it  had  been  expected 
to  do,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  continue 
the  present  sitting.  The  prorogation  was  hot- 
ly contested  by  the  new  Liberal-Progressive 
majority  on  the  ground  that  the  present  na- 
tional war  could  not  be  conducted  without  die 
approval  and  the  assistance  of  the  national 
representation. 

The  prorogation  of  the  Duma  at  this  time 
was  conceded  to  be  most  unpopular.  The  pro- 
rogation came  upon  the  heels  of  the  new 
formation  of  the  majority,  consisting  of  Lib- 
eral and  Progressive  elements.  This  new  ma- 
jority at  once  launched  a  movement  for  the 
enactment  of  sweeping  legislative  reforms. 
Simultaneously  the  new  formation  of  the 
Cabinet  and  a  change  of  the  Premiership  was 
promulgated. 

Representatives  of  commerce  and  mdustry 
Sept  30  elected  M.  Weinstein  a  member  of  the 
Council^  of  the  Empire.  He  was  the  first  Jew 
to  sit  in  the  Council,  and  his  election  was 
regarded  as  an  endorsement  of  recent  de- 
mands for  equality  of  treatment  of  races  and 
religions.  The  Council  has  equal  legislative 
powers  with  the  Duma. 

October 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Duma, 
one  of  Its  members  was  appointed  to  the  min- 
istry. According  to  London  reports  of  Oct  10, 
Prince  CherbatoflF,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was  allowed  to  retire.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Alexei  KhvostoflF.  court  chamberlain  and  leader 
of  the  Extreme  Right  in  the  Duma,  according 
to  a  Reuter  dispatch  from  Petrograd.  Alex- 
ander Samarin,  Procurator-GJeneral  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  also  retired. 

In  the  appointment  of  Khvostoff,  observers 
saw  another  defeat  for  bureaucratic  circles. 
The  decision  to  convoke  the  Duma  after  it 


had  been  prorogued  through  the  influence  of 
the  reactionary  party  was  a  blow  at  the  Gore* 
mykin  following.  That  decision  was  reached 
only  after  a  vigorous  plea  by  representatives 
of  the  Zemstvos.  Goremykin  and  his  adher- 
ents fought  to  prevent  the  move.  They  had 
succeeded  in  having  the  Duma  prorogued,  for 
they  had  objected  to  the  reform  programme 
put  forward  by  the  majority  in  the  chamber, 
comprising  the  liberal  and  progressive  ele- 
ments, and  had  threatened  to  resign.  Meas- 
ures were  taken  to  still  popular  indignation. 

Khvostoff  now  entered  die  Cabinet  Prince  ^ 
Cherbatoff  was  the  most  progressive  member 
of  the  ministry,  but  his  resignation  had  been 
expected  for  some  time.  His  appointment  was 
a  concession  to  the  critics  of  the  bureaucracy. 
With  his  resignation,  a  foe  of  the  reactionaries 
was  eliminated  from  the  Goremykin  Cabinet. 
But  another,  a  member  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly, was  appointed  to  the  place.  Khvostoff 
was  at  one  time  reputed  a  reactionary,  but  in 
the  Duma  he  has  often  expressed  sentiments 
strongly  in  opposition  to  the  government 

The  measures  Khvostoff  urged  did  not  find 
favor  with  the  bureaucracy^  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Extreme 
Right,  one  of  the  parties  that  had  not  joined 
the  progressive  movement  While  the  appoint- 
ment might  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  the  fact  that  the  new  minister 
was  a  Duma  member,  and  had  not  been  a  hard 
and  fast  reactionary,  was  considered  another 
defeat  of  the  bureaucratic  circles. 

November 
The  resignation  of  another  member  of  the 
Russian  Cabinet  was  reported  Nov  10  by 
Renter's  correspondent  at  Petrograd.  His 
dispatch  said  S.  V.  Rukhloff,  Minister  of 
Communication,  had  retired,  and  that  the 
Emperor  had  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  Alexander  Nevsky. 

December 
It  was  announced,  Dec  29,  that  the  new 
steamship  route  from  Norway  to  Russia  had 
been  established.  Since  this  route  would  be 
open  throughout  the  entire  year,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  Russia,  whose  trade  difficulties  became 
acute  owing  to  the  freezing  over  of  Archangel 
Bay  and  the  interrupted  transit  of  supplies 
through  Sweden. 
See  also 
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—Cabinet 

General  W.  A.  SoukhomlinofF,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  War,  resigned  June  25.  General 
Polivanoff,  a  former  Assistant  Minister  of 
War,   will  succeed  General   Soukhomlinoff. 

— Co-operatiye  Movement 

The  Russian  press  has  been  stressing  the 
strength  and  significance  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  that  country.  During  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  it  has  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  Russian  civilization. 

The  considerable  proportions  of  this  new 
popular,  country-wide  movement  were  first 
clearly  perceived  at  last  year's  All-Russian 
Co-operative  Congress  at  Kiev. 

In  some  parts  of  Siberia  co-operation  brings 
almost  a  miraculous  change  into  the  local  lite. 
The  Yaroslav  Golos  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  that  province,  in  191 3,  there  were 
operating  69  credit  associations  with  a  capi- 
tal of  94»649  rubles.  During  the  year  1913  the 
association  borrowed  294,054  rubles  and  re- 
ceived deposits  amounting  to  1,580493  rubles. 
The  net  profits  were  90,434  rubles.  Loans 
were  made  amounting  to  3>3^>9I5  rubles,  and 
agricultural  implements  and  seedi  were  sup- 
plied on  credit.  On  the  first  of  Jan,  1914,  the 
assets  amounted  to  143,914  rubles.  On  Uie  first 
of  Jan,  1914,  there  were  46,078  members  with  a 
credit  of  4>87i,459  rubles,  as  against  34,989 
members  with  a  credit  of  approximately  3,000,- 
000  rubles  on  the  first  of  Jan,  1913. 

— Finance 

The  Russian  government  completed  arrange- 
ments, on  Ja  13,  for  an  acceptance  credit  of 
$25,000,000  to  be  extended  by  a  group  of  banks 
and  banking  houses  in  New  York,  including 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  National  City  Bank, 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  the  Mechanics'  and 
Metals  National,  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany. Its  arrangement  was  that  this  credit 
must  be  taken  up  by  Russia  within  thirty  days, 
and  the  entire  proceeds  were  to  be  used  in  tiie 
purchase  of  supplies  for  export  Russia  was 
to  draw  ninety-day  bills  on  the  several  banks 
to  the  extent  of  their  participations  in  the  un- 
dertaking. In  the  aggregate,  these  bills 
amounted  to  $25,000,000.  According  to  agree- 
ment, the  bills  would  be  accepted  bv  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  and  be  deposited  with  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Russian 
government.  The  accepted  bills  would  be 
turned  into  cash  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and 
the  proceeds  credited  to  Russia,  which  might 
then  draw  checks  against  them  in  payment 
for  purchases  as  made.  The  most  probable 
way  of  turning  the  acceptances  into  cash  would 
be  their  sale  in  the  open  market.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  a 
market  for  acceptances  has  been  growing 
slowlv.  and  for  some  time  rates  for  accept- 
ances have  been  regularly  quoted,  something 
heretofore  unknown  in  this  country.  The  loan 
to  the  Russian  government  was  considered 
another  evidence  of  the  shifting  of  the  world's 
centers  and  channels  of  international  finance, 
giving  New  York  a  new  position  as  a  money 
and  credit  center. 

The  budget  committee  of  the  Duma  Feb  5 
in  its  estimates  for  1915  places  revenues  at 
3,132,000,000  rubles   ($1.56^000,000)  ;  expendi- 


tures, ^,680,000,000  rubles  ($1,840,000,000)  ;  ex- 
traordmary  expenditures,  134,000,000  rubles 
($67,000,000).  The  committee  expects  that  all 
budget  expenditures  will  be  met  by  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  country. 


A  governmental  announcement  made  public 
May  12  instructed  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to 
issue  a  second  internal  loan  of  1,000,000,000 
rubles  ($500,000,000). 

An  Imperial  decree  June  29  authorized  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Finance,  according  to  a 
Renter  dispatch  from  Petrograd,  to  place  in 
the  London  market  short  time  treasurv  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  rubles  ($25,000,- 
000). 

The  "Official  Journal"  published^  July  3.1  an 
imperial  edict  authorizing  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance  to  make  two  issues  of  treasury  ob- 
ligations of  $250,000,000  each.  The  issues  are 
to  be  in  the  shape  of  5  per  cent  short-term 
notes,  free  of  income  tax.  The  issues  will  be 
in  denominations  of  from  $50  upwards.  This 
low  denomination  was  expected  to  give  the 
loan  a  popular  aspect,  and  to  appeal  to  foreign 
as  well  as  Russian  investors.  The  issue  is  to 
run  for  six  months,  beginning  July  3. 

A  report  was  submitted  Sept  i  by  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Duma,  urgmg  the  authoriza- 
tion of  die  issuance  of  paper  money  by  the 
State  Bank.  The  report  says:  "For  1915  the 
estimated  war  expenses  are  7,242,000,000  rubles 
($3,621,000,000),  and  other  expenses  2,847,000,- 
000  rubles  ($1,423,500,000),  making  a  total  of 
more  than  10,000,000,000  rubles  ($5,000,000,- 
000).  The  revenue  from  ordinary  receipts  is 
estimated  at  2,^96,000,000  rubles  ($1,398,000,- 
000),  while  credit  operations  up  to  the  present 
time  have  yielded  4,181,000,000  rubles  ($2,- 
090,500,000),  leaving  more  than  3,000,000,000 
rubles  ($1,500,000,000)  yet  to  be  provided. 
The  (government  must  prepare  the  ground 
for  another  important  loan  in  foreign  markets 
to  pay  for  material  purchased  abroad,  but  in 
view  of  our  agreement  with  our  allies  there 
is  no  doubt  of  our  success.  In  the  whole 
financial  history  of  Russia  there  has  never 
been  a  moment's  delajr  in  paying  creditors." 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Bark,  sup- 
ported the  report  of  the  committee.  He  said 
Russia  possesses  immense  reserves  of  sav- 
ings, of  which  the  (government  intended  to 
make  use  shortly.  The  exploitation  of  in- 
ternal credit,  he  said,  reached  3,000,000,000 
rubles,  a  figure  unprecedented  in  Russia's  fi- 
nancial history. 

It  was  officially  announced,  Oct  i,  that  the 
conferences  between  Reginald  McKenna,  the 
British  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Pierre  L.  Bark,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance,  had  resulted  in  an  arrangement  for 
"a  joint  course  of  action  between  the  two  allied 
governments." 

M.  Bark,  Sept  21  had  concluded  a  conference 
in  Paris  with  Alexandre  Ribot,  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  departed  for  London 
to  discuss  financial  matters  affecting  the  Allies 
with  Mr.  McKenna. 
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A  foreign  credit  loan  of  5,500,000,000  rubles 
($2,750,000,000)  was  authorized  by  an  imperial 
ukase  issued  Oct  24.  M.  Bark  was  authorized 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  in  foreign  markets 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  credit,  and 
to  issue  abroad  the  necessary  treasury  bonds 
in  pounds,  francs  and  dollars. 

While  official  confirmation  was  lacking,  it 
was  generally  understood  Nov  27  that  nego-/ 
tiations  for  the  loan  of  $60,000,000  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  to  Russian  banks 
had  been  practically  completed.  The  nego- 
tiations had  been  handled  through  the  Russo- 
Asiatic  Bank,  which  was  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary in  transmitting  the  funds  to  various 
banks  m  Russia. 

The  loan  was  to  bear  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  and  to  run  for  ninety  days,  but  was 
renewable  up  to  eighteen  months  on  the  pay- 
ment of  I  per  cent  additional  interest  for 
each  ninety-day  extension. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  had  already 
lent  $18,000,000  to  Russian  banks  on  the  same 
terms,  and  it  was  understood  that  this  sum 
was  part  of  the  larger  loan,  so  that  the  new 
funds  in  the  transaction  were  only  $42,000,- 
000. 

The  money  was  to  be  spent  entirely  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  to  go  principally  for 
railroad  supplies  and  war  munitions.  Russia 
was  excluded  from  participation  in  the  Anglo 
French  loan. 

The  present  arrangement  was  purely  a 
bank  transaction  and  no  securities  were  to 
be  offered  to  the  public. 

— Food  supply 

In  consequence  of  the  shortage  of  food- 
stuffs, chiefly  flour  and  sugar,  entailing  great 
hardships  on  the  poor,  all  supplies  entering 
Petrograd  after  Oct  14  were  to  be  controlled 
by  the  governor  and  sold  only  at  official  prices. 

According  to  an  announcement  of  Oct  4  the 
shortage  of  food  had  been  caused  by  the  con- 
gestion of  the  railroads,  which  were  crowded 
with  refugee  trains,  as  well  as  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  si>eculators.  Abundant  supplies  were 
said  to  exist  in  Russia. 

— ^Jewish  pale 

It  was  announced  Aug  25  that  pending  ex- 
ainination  of  the  whole  question,  imperial  sanc- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  decision  recently 
reached  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire  to  abol- 
ish restrictions  upon  Jewish  residents  in  Rus- 
sian cities.  Petrograd  and  Moscow  as  well  as 
cities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Min- 
istrv  and  the  Imperial  Court  were  not  included 
in  this  decision. 

— Munitions 

A  board  of  munitions,  with  practically  un- 
limited powers  and  authority  to  expend  money, 
was  created  in  a  formal  decree  issued  by  Czar 
Nicholas  June  30.  The  decree  was  supple- 
mented b;y  a  note  signed  by  the  Czar  proclaim- 
ing Russia's  intention  to  continue  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion  and  calling  upon  all  Rus- 
sians to  devote  all  of  their  energy  to  the  task 
of  defeating  the  nation's  foes  The  new  board 
of  munitions  was  headed  by  the  Minister  of 
War,  while  its  membership  was  made  up  of 
the  president  of  the  Duma,  four  members  of 


the  Imperial  Council  and  four  representatives 
of  industry  and  commerce  The  board  will  be 
responsible  only  to  the  Czar  and  will  report 
to  him  directly. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  had  been  appoint- 
ed, according  to  the  Daily  Mail's  Petrograd 
correspondent  (Aug  12)  to  investigate  charges 
against  General  W.  A.  Soukhomlinoff,  ex- 
Russian  Minister  of  War,  and  others,  in  con- 
nection with  the  shortage  of  munitions,  which 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the  operations 
of  the  Russian  Army.  The  resignation  of 
General  Soukhomlinoff  was  announced  on 
June  26.  The  reason  for  his  retirement  had 
never  been  officially  announced,  but  it  had  been 
assumed  that  it  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
military  authorities  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies for  the  armies  in  the  field. 
—Treaties 

Ratifications  of  the  Peace  Commission  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  were  ex- 
changed Mar  22  by  Secretary  Bryan  and 
George  Bakhmetieff  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
making  the  fifteenth  treaty  of  the  sort  in  force 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 

An  abstract  appearing  in  The  Churchman 
of  the  latest  report  of  the  High  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  gives  some  interesting  data  about 
its  present  standing,  says  the  Literary  Digest, 
Oct  23: 

"The  Russian  territory  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia  is  divided  into  67  dioceses  or  eparchies. 
Outside  of  the  Russian  frontiers,  the  Russian 
Church  has  under  its  spiritual  jurisdiction 
the  diocese  of  North  America,  to  which  be- 
long all  the  Orthodox  Russians  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  white 
clergy  numbers  3043  archpriests,  47,403  priests, 
14,868  deacons,  and  45,556  ecclesiastical  singers. 
The  monasteries  reach  the  number  of  538, 
including  71  bishops'  residences.  294  mona- 
steries and  hermitages  subsidized  by  the  State, 
and  193  monasteries  living  on  their  own  re- 
sources. They  are  inhabited  by  11,332  monks 
and  9,603  novices  (poslusniki).  The  nunneries 
number  467,  in  which  there  are  16,285  nuns 
and  54,903  novices.  Thus  the  regular  clergy 
of  the  Russian  Church,  both  monks  and  nuns, 
counts  1,005  monasteries  and  92,123  members. 

"There  are  in  Russia  53,902  churches,  23,204 
chapels  and  prayer-houses,  31,947  libraries  at- 
tached either  to  the  bishops'  residences  or  to 
the  parishes,  57  societies  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
cheology. The  four  ecclesiastical  academies 
of  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Kief,  and  Kazan  have 
170  instructors  and  964  students.  The  sub- 
sidies allotted  to  monasteries  by  the  State 
amount  to  a  sum  of  440,000  rubles.  Five 
nunneries  receive  the  largest  allowances,  vary- 
ing from  30,000  to  16,000  rubles.  The  land  pos- 
sessed by  monasteries  is  estimated  at  about 
800,000  acres.  A  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
monasteries  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
charitable  institutions,  as  hospitals,  orphan- 
houses,  ecclesiastical  schools.  According  to  the 
report,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Russian 
parish  churches  do  not  receive  any  subsidy 
from  Government  funds.     Poverty,  therefore. 
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is  one  of  the  running  sores  of  the  Russian 
Church.  A  special  commission  appointed  by 
the  Holy  Synod  to  ascertain  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  cler^  lays  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  increasmg  the  wages  of  priests 
to  a  sum  of  1200  rubles  yearly.  But  tiie 
Duma  seems  not  disposed  to  raise  the  allow- 
ances granted  to  the  Russian  Church  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  thus  10,000  parishes 
languish  in  misery.  The  report  mentions  also 
55  churches  officiated  m  by  the  Russian  clergy 
in  foreign  countries." 

RUTLAND  RAILROAD 

A  decision  absolving  directors  of  the  Rut« 
land  Railroad  of  charges  of  misappropriation 
of  funds  and  stock  frauds  in  the  purchase  of 
a  chain  of  railroads  to  connect  the  Rutland 
with  the  Middle  West  and  Canada  was  filed 
in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Dec  7,  by  Federal  Judge 
Charles  H.  Hough.  The  suit  was  brought 
against  W.  Seward  Webb,  Percival  W.  Qcm- 
ent,  Horace  G.  Young,  Chaunce^  M.  Dcpew. 
and  other  directors  by  Andrew  C.  Spring  and 
eleven  others,  minority  stockholders.  The 
court  foimrf  thit  Ihere  was  no  evidence  to 
support  the  allegations  of  the  original  bill 
charging  the  misplacing  of  $3,ooaooo  of  funds. 
Two  of  the  defendants,  Samuel  R.  Calloway 
and  Edward  W.  Rissiter,  were  dead  when 
the  suit  was  filed.  Ex-Gov.  Stewart,  another 
defendant  and  the  plaintiff,  Spring,  died  be- 
fore the  decision  was  filed,  while  Judge  James 
L.  Martin  dropped  dead  with  a  nearly  com- 
pleted decision  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Cement  said  Doc  7: 

"Apparently  the  case  was  brought  to  re- 
coyer  millions  said  to  have  been  misappro- 
priated bv  the  otticers  an  1  directors  of  the 
Rutland  Railroad  durinp  the  period  of  the 
construction  of  the  Rutland-Canadian  road, 
but  really  the  case  was  brought  to  compel  the 
New  York  Central  to  buy  the  stock  of  some 
of  the  minority  stockholders  at  the  price  paid 
by  the  New  York  Central  for  Uie  control  of 
the  road." 

The  suit  brought  by  Andrew  C.  Spring, 
who  represented  minority  stockholders,  who 
owned  about  $800,000  of  stock  in  the  Rutland 
Railroad,  was  based  on  allegations  that  Per- 
cival W.  Clement,  who  had  been  president  of 
the  road,  had  run  it  for  the  interests  of  him- 
self and  his  associates,  who  were  made  de- 
fendants in  the  suit.  It  was  charged  that  he 
and  the  others  had  acquired  stock  control  of 
the  road  from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail- 
road in  1898,  and  from  then  until  1902  they 
had  manipulated  the  stock  for  their  own  gain, 
but  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  the  other 
stockholders.  Dr.  Webb  was  accused  of  manip- 
ulating the  market  so  that  the  stock  fell  below 
its  proper  value. 

SAALFIELD,  Baron  Ernst  von 

Baron  Ernst  von  Saalfeld,  nineteen  years 
old,  son  of  Prince  Ernst  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
fell  in  battle,  his  name  being  included  in  the 
casualty  list  of  June  12. 

SAILORS 

See 
Seaman 


ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE,  CATHEDRAL 
OP,  N.  Y.  CITY 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral 
League,  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  showed  on  Apr  24 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  Cathedral  to  date 
amounted  to  $2,201,000,  and  that  the .  total 
contributions  amounted  to  $6,650,000.  The 
Chapels  of  the  Seven  Tongues,  then  almost 
completed,  had  cost  $1,250,000.  The  endow- 
ment fund  increased  during  1914  over  $50,000, 
reaching  $686,000.  There  was  on  hand  a  total 
of  $110,000  with  which  to  build  the  nave,  and 
there  was  expended  in  1914  in  maintaining  the 
Cathedral  $87,227.  The  total  contributions  of 
$6,650,000  included  the  building  of  the  Cathed- 
ral, the  Choir  School.  Synod  Hall,  the  seven 
chapels  and  all  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  Cathedral. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  were :  Presi- 
dent, Robert  G.  Hone;  vice-president,  Charles 
F.  Hoffman;  secretary,  Henry  L.  Hobart; 
treasurer,  Henry  W.  Munroc.  Members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  appointed  were 
George  Zabriskie  and  J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall. 

ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY  HONDURAS 
EXPEDITION 
The  St.  Louis  University  has  fitted  up  an 
expedition  to  make  a  study  of  tropical  dis- 
eases and  biology  in  British  and  Spanish  Hon- 
duras. The  party  which  left  New  Orleans  on 
July  21  was  composed  of  the  following:  John 
P.  Coony,  Ph.D.,  S.J.,  professor  of  chemistry; 
E.  N.  Tobey,  M.D.,  instructor  in  tropical  dis- 
eases, and  A.  M.  Schwitalla,  S.J.,  A.M.,  a 
student  in  biology. 

SAINT  MARCEAUX,  RENE  DE 

Ren6  de  Saint  Marceaux,the  sculptor,  died, 
Apr  23,  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

SALEM,  Mats. 

Salem,  burned  a  year  before^  had,  by  Aug 
I9I5»  rebuilt  $4,800,000  worth  of  structures, 
514  in  number. 

SALMON 
See 
United    States — Deft,    of    CoififSRCK — 
Bureau  op  Fisheries 

SALT 

Salt  consumed  in  the  United  States  amount- 
ed to  9,998,520,560  pounds  during  1914  an  in- 
crease of  41,57^.800  pounds  over  the  amount 
consumed  in  1913.  That  amount,  announced 
bv  the  Geological  Survey,  would  mean  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  almost  100  pounds  for 
the  year.  Sugar's  per  capita  consumption  dur- 
ing 1914  was  89.14  pounds. 

Salt  production  in  the  United  States  was 
9,736,911,160  pounds  and  imports  were  261,- 
609,320  pounds  during  1914.  That  product 
in  thi§  country  was  valued  at  $10,271,358.  Pro- 
duction was  greater  than  in  1913,  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population. 

There  has  been  a  steady  downward  trend 
in  the  cost  of  salt  owing  to  the  abundant 
sources  of  supply  and  also  the  great  advances 
made  in  the  last  few  decades  in  methods  of 
manufacture,  the  Geological  Surveys  experts 
declare.  The  widespread  distribution  of  salt 
has  led  to  great  multiplication  of  manufactur- 
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ing  plants,  so  that  plant  capacity  has  greatly 
outstripped  demand.  This  has  tended  to  lower 
prices  and  to  increase  efficiency  of  operation  in 
the  plants  that  have  survived  the  keen  compe- 
tition. 

SALVADOR. 

Carlos  Melendez  was  elected  president  Jan 
12  and  inaugurated  Mar  i.  Senor  Melendez 
resigned  the  Presidency  Sept,  1914,  in  order  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  office  for  a  second 
term.  The  constitution  provides  for  no  re- 
election. Vice-President  Alfredo  Quinonez 
Molena  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  executive 
power  after  President  Melendez's  resignation 
was  accepted.  Sfior  Melendez  then  began  his 
campaign  for  re-election. 

Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez  Mar  2  was 
named  by  President  Melendez  as  Minister  of 
Foreign   Relations.     Other    Cabinet   appoint- 
ments   were    Dr.    Tomas    G.    Paloma,    Min- 
ister of  Finance ;  Dr.  Cecilio  Bustamante,  Min- 
ister of  Interior,  and  General  Luis  Alonso  Ba- 
rahona,  Minister  of  War. 
See  also 
Alfaro,  Prudkncio 
Dasahona,  Gen.  Luts  Alonzo 
Earthquakes — Central  America 

SAIfVINI,  Tomasso 

Tomasso  Salvini,  the  eminent  Italian 
tragedian,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  31.  He 
was  bom  in  1829. 

SAMARKAND 

See 
Txtrkestan 

SAMOAN  ISLANDS 

An  earthquake,  accompanied  by  a  hurricane 
and  a  tidal  wave,  sw^t  the  Manua  Islands  of 
the  Samoan  group  Feb  10.  Three  persons 
were  killed,  whole  villages  were  wiped  out, 
shipping  was  destroyed  or  badly  damaged, 
and  3,000  persons  were  reported  homeless 
and  in  want.  An  immediate  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
Samoans  was  recommended  by  Secretary 
Daniels  Feb  13,  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
authorized  Feb  15  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000  for  relief. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

— Httntington  Park 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Huntington  of  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles,  on  Feb  17  offered  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  as  a  park  or  children's 
playground,  site  property  valued  at  $275,000, 
to  be  named  Huntington  Park. 

SAN  FUENTES,  Juan  Luis 
See 
Chili 

SAN  MARINO. 

On  Ja  8  Germany  was  said  to  have  pro- 
tested to  San  Marino,  declaring  the  country 
had  been  encouraging  espionage  through  its 
wireless  station. 

See  also 
European  war — San  Marino 

«SANT'  ANNA"  (Uner) 
See 
Ships  and  shipping — Accidents 


SANTO  DOMINGO. 

News  of  the  assassination  of  Governor  Zayas 
of  San  Domingo  and  two  of  his  children  at 
Azua,  a  small  town  about  fifty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Santo  Domingo,  reached  New  York 
Mar  19.  Governor  Zayas,  it  was  said  went 
from  Santo  Domingo  to  Azua  to  begin  his  du- 
ties as  governor  of  the  province.  He  was  in 
office  two  days  when  adherents  of  a  rival  poli- 
tical party  shot  and  killed  him. 


It  became  known  on  Ja  22  that  certain  de- 
falcation in  the  funds  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  had  been  discovered.  Sec 
Bryan  ordered  an  inquiry  on  the  23d,  and 
on  Ja  25  issued  the  following  statement: 
"When  Nolasca,  the  auditor  in  diarge  of  the 
Public  Works  Fund,  was  removed  recently  a 
defalcation  of  some  S8,ooo  was  discovered. 
The  irregularities  date  back  at  least  two  years. 
A  further  defalcation  of  $1,000  is  reported 
under  the  Mann  administration.  Nolasca  is 
a  citizen  of  Santo  Domingo  and  his  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  the  Santo  Domingo  Gov- 
ernment Full  information  has  been  asked  for 
and  in  so  far  as  the  prosecution  depends  upon 
the  action  of  this  Government,  instructions  will 
be  given  when  the  facts  are  fully  known." 


On  reports  from  Minister  Sullivan  of  a  new 
revolutionary  outbreak  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, tiie  Navy  Department,  Apr  12,  ordered 
the  cruiser  Des  Moines  to  Santo  Domingo 
City  from  Progresso,  Mex.,  the  gunboat 
Nashville  being  already  off  the  Dominican 
capital 

Three  commissioners  representing  the  Do- 
minican Government  arrived  in  Washington 
May  6  and  began  a  series  of  discussions  with 
Secretary  Bryan  regarding  financial  ques- 
tions in  Santo  Domingo.  The  commissioners 
were  Frederico  Velasquez,  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works ;  Jacinto  Peynardo,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice ;  and  Dr.  Henriquez.  The  questions  to  be 
discussed  arose  out  of  the  American  receiver- 
ship of  Dominican  customs  collections.  The 
Dominicans  were  protesting  against  a  number 
of  acts  and  policies  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican officials  in  the  republic. 


Two  new  appointments  to  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Jimmez  were  announced  officially 
Sept  II.  They  were  Jos6  Manuel  Francisco 
Jiminez  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Fran- 
cisco Herrera  as  Minister  of  Finance.^  Min- 
ister Jiminez  has  occupied  the  position  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  has  held  the 
portfolio  of  Public  Works  in  previous  admin- 
istrations. 


The  Senate,  Dec  17,  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  W.  Russell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  Minister  to  the  Dominican 
Republic 

— Sullivan  inquiry 

The  official  investigation  of  ^  the  charges 
against  James  Mark  Sullivan,  minister  to  Santo 
Domingo,  ordered  by  President  Wilson  as  the 
result  of  a  letter  written  him  by  W.  W.  Vick, 
opened  in  New  York  City,  Ja  13,  before  U.  S. 
Senator  elect  James  D.  Phelan,  special  conunis- 
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sioner.  It  was  charged  that  Mr.  Sullivan  owed 
his  appointment  to  a  political  group  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Banco  National  of  San- 
to Domingo,  who  had  in  view  the  control  of 
concessions,  government  contracts  and  deposits 
of  government  funds.  Subserviency  to  these 
politicians,  responsibility  for  the  recent  revolu- 
tion and  general  unfitness  for  office  were  also 
charged.  W.  W.  Vick,  formerly  Customs 
Receiver  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  witness 
called,  reiterated  his  charges  and  on  Ja  14  read 
a  letter  received  by  him  from  Sec  Bryan  say- 
ing "can  you  let  me  know  what  positions  you 
have  at  your  disposal  with  which  to  reward 
deserving  Democrats?  Whenever  you  desire 
a  suggestion  from  me  in  regard  to  a  man  for 
any  place  there  call  on  me."  On  Ja  16  James 
L.  Byrne,  a  construction  engineer  of  Boston, 
testified  Sec.  Bryan  did  not  use  facts  in  Do- 
minican scandal  presented  to  him  in  April  1914. 
M.  £.  Davis  included  the  names  of  Ex-Gover- 
nor Martin  H.  Glynn,  Se&  Bryan  and  Repre- 
sentative James  A.  Hamill  among  those  alleged 
to  share  m  the  profit  of  prospective  contracts. 
On  Ja  21,  John  G.  Gray,  who  indorsed  Sullivan's 
candidacy,  defended  Se&  Bryan  and  said 
nothing  had  occurred  to  chanfi[e  his  views  of 
Sullivan's  fitness  for  the  position.  J.  Frank- 
lin Fort,  formerly  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
and  James  K.  McGuire,  formerly  mayor  of 
Syracuse,  testified  as  to  Sullivan's  fitness— the 
latter  declaring  he  was  "good  enough  for  those 
people  down  there."  On  Ja  22  *^Bald  Jack" 
Rose,  of  the  Becker  case,  appeared  as  a  charac- 
ter witness  for  Sullivan  and  Francis  T.  R.  Mit- 
chell, president  of  the  Banco  Nacional  of  Santo 
Domingo  denied  any  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  Banco  Nacional  group  to  exploit  the  island 
with  Sullivan's  assistance.  Joseph  P.  Mulhol- 
land  on  Ja  25  testified  that  the  investigation 
was  a  "frame  up."  M.  £.  Davis  appeared  on 
Ja  26  and  denied  the  "frame  up"  charges.  Tes- 
timony offered  the  following  day  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  Banco  Nacional.  These  charges  were 
hotly  resented  on  the  27th  by  William  £.  Pul- 
liam,  former  Receiver  of  Dominican  Customs. 
The  New  York  hearing  closed  Ja  28,  a  long 
statement  from  Sullivan  denying  all  accusa- 
tions having  been  filed. 

Charles  Strong  examined  2  witnesses  in 
Philadelphia  Feb  4  in  the  investigation  into 
the  fitness  of  James  Mark  Sullivan,  who  both 
gave  unfavorable  testimony.  Senator-elect 
Phelan  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Feb  5  re- 
sumed his  investigation. 

On  Feb  6  Charles  A.  Albrecht,  ex-Vice- 
Consul  General  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  Harry 
S.  Dickey  said  that  they  regarded  Mr.  Sulli- 
van as  well  qualified  for  his  post 

Walker  W.  Vick  resumed  the  stand  Feb  8» 
and  submitted  evidence  designed  to  show  that 
Minister  Sullivan  endeavored,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government  at  Washin^^on 
and  without  the  approval  of  the  Dominican 
Congress,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan  of  $500,000  to  be  made  to  the 
Dominican  Government  through  banks  in  the 
republic. 

Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent, testified  in  Sullivan's  favor  Feb  9.  on 
which  day  tiie  Washington  hearings  ended 


James  D.  Phelan  completed  the  investigation 
in  Santo  Domingo  Mar  2. 

The  fact  became  known  June  21  that  Sen- 
ator Phelan  had  made  a  report  in  May  finding 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  had  done  nothing  that  in- 
volved moral  turpitude,  but  was  temperament- 
ally unfitted  for  a  diplomatic  post. 

SARRIBN,  Jean  Marie  Ferdinand 

Jean  Marie  Ferdinand  Sarrien  who  served 
as  Premier  in  1906  and  who  held  portfolios 
in  four  cabinets  before  forming  the  one 
which  succeeded  the  Rouvier  Ministry,  died 
suddenly  in  Paris,  Nov  28. 

M.  Sarrien  had  not  played  a  prominent  part 
m  French  politics  since  he  was  succeeded  as 
Prime  Minister  by  Eugene  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau.  He  was  bom  in  1840  and  served  as  a 
Captain  of  militia  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1876,  became  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs in  1885,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
1887,  Vice  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1896,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
1898,  and  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Brisson 
Cabinet  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1906,  but  was  defeated,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  France, 
bu*.  was  defeated  by  M.  Fallieres. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE  CANAL. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  passing  through 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  in  1914  was  17,- 
295,963  (25.566,949  in  1913).  Of  the  whole, 
the  American  vessels  comprised  13,^4,250  tons 
(21,951,827  in  I9I3)»  sind  the  Canadian  vessels, 
3»47i,7i3  tons  (3,615,122  in  1913).  The  total 
freight  carried  amounted  to  27,600,499  tons 
(42,703,642  in  1913)*  Of  this,  wheat  was  the 
largest  single  item,  amounting  to  97,588,508 
bushels  (139,202,543  bushels  in  1913) ;  with 
coal  second,  2,346,156  tons  (4150,217  tons  in 
1913).  The  whole  decrease  in  traffic  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  five  months  of  war  conditions  in 
Europe. 

SAW  MILLS 

See 
Lumber 

SAWYER,  Rev.  Rollin  Augustus. 

The  author  and  Presbyterian  minister  died 
Ja  18  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  aged  84. 

SAYRE,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  (Jessie  Wilson) 

President  Wilson  became  the  godfather  of 
his  only  grandson  in  Williamstown,  Mass., 
May  2.  The  child  was  given  the  name  Francis 
Woodrow  Sayre. 

SAYVILLE  WIRELESS  PLANT 

See 

EUBOFEAN   WAS,  UNITED   StATES  RELATIONS 

WITH — Sayvilli  wireless  plant 

SCANLAN,  Bp.  Laurence 

Laurence  Scanlan,  Bishop  of  the  Salt  Lake 
diocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
a  pioneer  missionary  of  the  West,  died  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  May  10.    He  was  bom  in  1843. 
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SCHAUFFLER,  Alfred  Theodore 

Alfred  Theodore  Schauffler,  treasurer  of 
the  Robert  College  in  G>nstantinople,  Turkey, 
died  in  New  York  June  11  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  vears. 

SCHECHTER,  Solomon 

Dr.  Solomon  Schechter,  Hebraist  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
died  in  New  York  City,  Nov  ig.  He  was 
born  in  1847. 

SCHEINDEL,  Frederick 
See 
European    war— United    States,    Rela- 
tions  WITH — Pro-German   AcrivrriES — 
Welland  Canal  case 

8CHIEREN,  Charles  A. 

Charles  A.  Schieren,  former  mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  died  Mar  10,  aged  73. 

SCHINDLER,  Solomon 

Solomon  Schindler,  a  prominent  Boston 
rabbi  and  writer,  died  in  Boston  May  5,  aged 

SCHWAB,  Charles  M. 

See 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 

SCHOOLS 

See 
Education 
FrAernities 
Social  surveys 
Tuberculosis — In  schools 

— Dental  hygiene  work 

The  first  exhibition  of  competitive  tooth- 
brushing  was  shown  on  the  lawns  of  Central, 
Prospect,  and  Van  Cortlandt  Parks,  New  York 
City,  May  29.  A  trophy  was  presented  by  the 
dental  association  of  the  city. 

— Religious  instruction  in 

Louisiana 

Reading  of  the  Bible  and  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  public 
schools  in  Caddo  Parish  was  prohibited  under 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana, 
announced  in  New  Orleans  Mar  23.  The  plain- 
tiflFs  were  of  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  beliefs, 
and  arguments  before  the  court  have  been 
based  almost  entirely  on  religious  views. 

New  York  State 

The  assembly  committee  on  public  edu- 
cation on  Feb  3  reported  favorably  the  bill 
to  prescribe  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  State.  Chairman  Tal- 
lett  says  the  bill  is  non-sectarian  and  there 
should  be  no  opposition  to  it 

On  motion  of  Senator  Thompson,  of  Ni- 
agara, the  Senate.  Apr  22,  by  vote  of  36  to  11, 
decided  to  reconsider  its  action  in  pas«5ing  the 
Greiner  bill  providing  for  Bible  reading  in 
the  public  schools. 

SCHWENE,  Brig.-Gen.  Samuel  K. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  K.  Schwenk  died 
in  New  York,  Apr  10,  from  complications 
brought  on  by  a  bullet  he  received  in  the  Gvil 
War.    He  was  born  in  1842. 


SCIENCE 

See 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress 

SCOTT,  Bris^'Gen.  Hugh  Lenox 
See 
United  States  Army 

SCOTT,  Adm.  Sir  Percy  P. 

European  war—- Great  Britain 

SCOTT,  Capt.  Robert  Falcon 

A  statue  to  the  late  Capt.  Robert  F.  Scott, 
the  Antarctic  explorer,  was  unveiled  Nov  5  on 
Waterloo  place,  London,  by  A.  J.  Balfour, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  The  statue  was 
executed  by  Lady  Scott,  widow  of  the  ex- 
plorer, who  previously  had  designed  a  bronze 
memorial  to  Dr.  Edward  Wilson  of  the  Scott 
party,  who  died  with  Capt.  Scott  on  the  re- 
turn journey  from  the  south  pole. 

SCRIABIN,  Alexander  Nicholaevich 

The  Russian  pianist  and  composer.  Alexan- 
der Nicholaevich  Scriabin,  died  of  blood 
poisoning  on  Apr  27,  at  Moscow,  where  he 
was  born  Jan  10,  1872.  His  parents  planned 
a  military  career  for  him,  but  his  passion  for 
music  induced  him  to  go  to  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory, where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Was- 
sili  Safonoff,  who  subsequently,  while  he  was 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
brought  him  over  to  America  and  produced, 
some  of  his  orchestral  works.  Some  of  his 
piano  pieces  had  previously  been  played  here 
by  Josef  Hofmann.  In  1892  he  had  won  the 
gold  medal  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He 
then  lived  for  some  years  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  cities,  where  he  won 
some  fame  both  as  pianist  and  composer. 
From  1898  to  1903  he  was  professor  of  piano- 
playing  at  the  Conservatory,  which  had  given 
him  his  education,  and  thenceforth  he  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  composition.  His 
works  include  short  pieces  and  seven  sonatas 
for  piano,  three  symphonies,  the  last  of 
which  is  particularly  "futuristic,"  and  a  "poem 
of  fire,"  entitled  "Prometheus,"  which  was 
played  in  New  York  March,  1915,  by  the 
Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  which  cre- 
ated something  of  a  sensation  through  its 
fantastic  attempt  to  associate  changing  col- 
ored lights  with  his  music.  

See  also 
Color — Music 

SCRIMGER,  John,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  Scrimger,  principle  of  McGill 
Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  died  at  L' Islet 
au  Massacre,  Quebec,  Aug  7.  He  was  66 
years  of  age. 

SCULPTURE 

At  Cyrene,  in  Libya,  once  the  principal  city 
of  ancient  Cyrenaica,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  lacking  only  a  part  of 
the  right  forearm,  was  excavated  early  in 
February.  It  is  a  magnificent  marble  copy 
of  the  celebrated  bronze  of  Alexander  by 
Lysippus,  which  is  known  only  by  the  copies 
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of  it  on  coins,  the  original  having  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  statue  was  probably  made  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  after  the  original  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century  before  Christ. 

It  is  larger  than  life  size,  and  represents 
Alexander  entirely  nude,  standing,  looking 
upward,  and  with  his  right  arm  outstretched 
and  his  left  holding  a  spear,  on  which  he  is 
leaning. 


The  coffee  colored  statue  of  Aphrodite,  at- 
tributed to  Praxiteles,  was  bought  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  for  $60,000  to  occupy  the  pedestal 
in  the  new  Temple  of  Love  on  the  Rockefeller 
place  at  Pocantico  Hills. 

This  Aphrodite  created  a  sensation  in  the 
art  world  ten  years  before  when  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  officials  rejected  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  Praxi- 
teles, and  immediately  many  art  connoisseurs 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  its  genuineness. 
On  Aug  2  the  United  States  Customs  authori- 
ties admitted  the  statue  free  of  duty  as  an 
artistic  antiquity. 

SEAFIELD,  James  Ogilvie  Grant,  Earl  of 

Announcement  was  made  Nov  14  that  the 
Earl  of  Seafield  had  been  killed  in  France. 
He  was  born  in  1867. 

SEALS 

See 
United    States — Dept.    of    Commerce — 
Bureau  of  Fisheries 

SEAMAN,  William  Henry 

William  H.  Seaman,  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  dieof  Mar  8  aged  72. 

SEAMEN 

United  States 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield,  Sept  i, 
announced  that  the  United  States  shipping 
commissioners  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
191 5,  shipped,  reshipped  and  discharged  for 
American  merchant  vessels  414744  seamen, 
compared  with  378,772  during  the  fiscal  year 
1 914.  The  New  York  commissioner  reported 
247>833  men,  an  increase  of  43i486  over  1914; 
New  Orleans  reported  27,687.  an  increase  cf 
16,121  over  1914;  Seattle,  52,263,  an  increase 
of  2796;  and  San  Francisco,  29,285,  a  loss  of 
25,093  over  1914. 

Of  2i8.c>(i  men  shipped  (including  repeated 
voyages  of  the  same  men),  65,196  were  native- 
bom  Americans,  29,965  naturalized  Americans, 
29f395  British,  25,252  Spaniards,  and  21,853 
Scandinavians.  The  Germans  and  Austrians 
reported  number  13,002,  but  New  York  re- 
ported that  other  seamen  believed  to  be  Ger- 
mans shipped  as  of  Swiss  or  Dutch  birth.  The 
figures  above  did  not  include  6233  Asiatics 
shipped  at  Hong  Kong. 

SEAMEN'S  ACT 

Formal  report  of  conferees  on  the  long- 
disputed  seamen's  bill,  to  abolish  arrest  and 
imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  desertions  and 
to  promote  safety  at  sea,  was  submitted  to 
Congress  Feb  23.  The  bill  would  direct  the 
President  to  terminate  treaty  arrangements 
providing  for  the  arrest  of  officers  and  sea- 


men charged  with  desertion  from  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  from  merchant  vessels  of  foreign 
nations  in  the  United  States.  Conditions  for 
lake,  coastal  and  ocean  steamers,  for  life  sav- 
ing equipment,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
main  points  of  contention,  were  compromised. 
Lake  steamers  would  be  required  to  carry 
life  boats  for  20  per  cent  of  passengers  and 
life  rafts  for  30  per  cent  more.  Vessels  plying 
within  25  miles  of  the  coast  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  life  boats  and  rafts  for  35 
per  cent  each — ^70  per  cent  in  all.  Ocean- 
going vessels  would  carry  life  boats  for  75 
per  cent  and  rafts  for  25  per  cent  more. 

President  Wilson  Mar  4  signed  the  Seamen's 
bill.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  go  into 
effect  for  fifteen  months. 


Attorney-General  Thomas  W.  Gregory,  on 
Apr  I,  rendered  a  formal  verdict  to  the  effect 
that  no  part  of  the  Seamen's  act  shall  become 
effective  until  Nov  4,  191 5,  for  American  ves- 
sels, and  until  Mar  4,  1916,  for  other  vessels. 

It  was  said  on  June  15th  that  serious  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  the  advisability 
of  including  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the 
*  Department  of  Commerce  an  expose  of  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  enactment  of 
the  seamen's  law.  The  most  natural  thing 
as  a  result  of  this  would  be  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Department  favoring  the  repeal 
of  the  measure. 

President  Wilson  said  on  June  15th  that 
he  had  not  as  yet  received  any  response  from 
the  twenty-one  foreign  nations  notified  of  the 
operation  of  the  act.  He  exolained  that  the 
abrogation  notices  had  only  lately  been  sent 
and  the  nations  had  not  had  time  to  reply. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  these  na- 
tions protested  against  the  measure  when  it 
was  under  consideration  by  Congress.  It  was 
announced  that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  matter  would  be  conducted  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


The  Department  of  Commerce,  Sept  7,  made 
public  two  opinions  on  the  La  Follette  Sea- 
men's act,  which  tended  to  limit  its  application. 
The  first  was  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney- 
General  approving  the  holdings  of  the  solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  effect 
that  section  14  of  the  new  law,  relating  to 
equipment,  does  not  apply  to  the  vessels  ot 
foreign  nations  which  have  laws  "approxi- 
mating" the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  ' 
second  was  an  opinion  of  the  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  holding  that  the 
provbions  of  the  Seamen's  act  do  not  apply 
to  vessels  granted  American  registry  under 
the  emergency  ship  registry  act  of  August, 
1914. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  was 
rendered  upon  a  request  of  President  Wilson, 
and  upheld  the  oninion  previously  rendered  by 
Solicitor  Thurman.  Only  foreign  passenger 
vessels  are  subjected  to  the  seamen's  law,  and 
then  only  when  the  laws  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try do  not  "approximate"  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Freight  vessels  and  passenger 
vessels  not  carrying  passengers  at  the  time 
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are  not  subjected  to  the  law,  according  to  the 
Attorney-General. 

Several    regulations    relating    to    seamen's 
wages  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
were  made  public,  Sept  9  by  the  Department 
of  G>mmerce.    In  accordance  with  the  new 
regulations,  section  3  of  the  seamen's  act  will 
''apply  to  seamen  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States  on  and  after  Nov  4  191$.    It  will  not 
apDly  to  foreign  vessels."     This  section  re- 
lates to  the  final  payment  of  wages,  and  pro- 
vides that  a  seaman  shall  be  paid  within  two 
days   after   the   conclusion   of   his   contract, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  discharge 
of  the  cargo,  within  four  days  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  seaman,  and  in  all  'casea  a  sum 
equal  to  one-third  the  wages  due  at  the  time 
of  discharge.    For  delay  beyond  these  periods, 
the  master  or  owner  will  be  fined  two  days' 
wages  for  each  day's  delay. 

Attorney-General  Gregory,  Sept  21,  rendered 
his  second  opinion  on  the  seamen's  act  This 
is  on  section  4,  which  provides  that  seamen 
receive  one-half  the  pay  due  them  at  each 
port  the  vessel  touches.  It  further  provides 
that  "this  section  shall  apnly  to  seamen  on 
foreign  vessels  while  in  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  open  to  such  seamen  for  its  enforce- 
ment." 

The    question    which    has    been    raised    is 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  new  law, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  provision  for  forei^ 
seamen  to  demand  half  their  wages  while  in 
an  American  port,  even  though  tliey  are  -em- 
ployed under  a  foreign  contract,  and  does  not 
make   any   provision   for   the  abrogation   of 
trea^  rights  which  the  United   States  may 
have  signed  with  the  foreign  country  on  this 
point     It  is   conceded  that  if  such  a  case 
comes  up  before  a  court  of  the  United  States 
the  court  is  not  bound  to  recognize  a  foreign 
contract  even  when  the  seaman  has  signed 
for  the  round-trip  voyage,  agreeing  to  receive 
his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.    On  the 
other  luind,  the  clause  makes  no  provision  for 
diplomatic   negotiations    with    foreign    coun- 
tnes  for  the  easy  application  of  this  require- 
ment.    The  opinion  was   sent  to   President 
Wilson, 


The  government's  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage test  clause  of  the  seamen's  act,  passed 
by  the  last  Congress,  was  announced,  Sept  23, 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield.  It  set 
forth  that  uie  law  does  not  require  "the  use 
of  any  particular  language  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  crew  of  any  vessel,  "but  that  any 
language  which  is  understood  in  sufficient 
measure  by  officers  and  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  crew  will  comply."  The  requirement 
that  members  of  the  crew  shall  be  able  to 
understand  any  order  given  them  by  their 
officers  is  construed  as  "meaning  only  such 
orders  as  may  normally  be  given  to  members 
of  the  crew  in  each  department  of  the  vessel 
in  the  course  of  the  usual  performance  of 
their  regular  duties.  Among  these  duties, 
however,  should  be  included  lifeboat  work  or 


emergency  work  for  such  members  of  the 
crew  as  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  these 
classes  of  work.  In  conclusion.  Secretary 
Redfield  said,  the  language  test  is  understood 
to  require  the  safeguarding  of  a  vessel  "in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  be  helpful  and  not 
hurtful  to  our  maritime  commerce,  and  that 
it  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  used  to  create 
embarrassment  or  to  cause  unnecessary  ex- 
pense or  delay." 

A  statement  as  to  the  dates  when  section  14 
of  the  seamen's  act  goes  into  effect  on  various 
classes  of  vessels  was  issued  Oct  13  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  follows ; 

Section  14  stipulates  the  equipment  which  a  vessel 
■najj,  carry,  such  as  lifeboats,  etc. 

The  following  statement  of  the  scope  of  applica- 
taon  of  section  14  of  the  seamen's  act  of  March  4. 1015. 
based  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  dated 
August  as,  1915,  and  opinions  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
department  of  Commerce,  dated  September  3  and 
begtember  4,  191 5.  i«  issued  for  vour  guidance: 

1.  Section  14  of  the  act  will  apply  on  and  after 
Noycmbcr  4.  ipiS,  to  steam  vessels  of  the  United 
states  referred  to  in  the  act,  except  such  steam  ves- 
sels admitted  to  American  registry  under  the  ship 
re^stry  act  of  August  18,  1914.  ^ 

2.  Section  14  will  apply  on  and  after  September  4. 
1916.  to  steam  vessels  of  the  United  States  admitted 
to  American  registry  under  the  ship  registry  act  of 
Aupist  i8^  1914. 

"J*  v^S^*®?  '♦  '^^l  "o*  *PP*y  •*  *ny  time  to 
(a)  Foreign   steamers  not  carrying  passengers  to 
or  from  the  United  States; 

ry' f^\  E*<>'"«iK"   steamers  carrying  passengers  to  the 
United  States. 

"4.  Section  14  will  apply  on  and  after  March  4« 
19 '*  to  foreign  steamers  carrying  passengers  from  the 
United  States  under  the  flags  of  those  countries  whose 
inspection  laws  do  not  approximate  those  of  the  United 
State,  unless  in  the  meantime  those  countries  adopt 
inspection  laws  approximating  those  of  the  United 
States  and  accord  reciprocal  privilege  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States  in  their  porta. 

"S..  Section  14  will  not  apply  to  foreign  steamers 
carrying  passengers  from  the  United  States  under 
tbe  flags  of  those  countries  whose  inspection  laws 
approximate  those  of  the  United  States  and  that  have 
«»tered  into  reciprocal  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  countries  which  have  such  approximate 
laws  and  which  have  entered  into  such  relations  are 
Denmark,  France.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
New  South  Wales.  New  Zealand,  Japan,  the  Nether, 
lands,  and  Norway. 


Sec  Redfield  has  issued  new  regulations  un- 
der the  new  act  relating  to  the  definition  of 
able  seamen;  as  follows: 

."By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  section  13 
of  the  act  approved  March  4.  1915,  which  provide* 
that  upon  examination,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerfce  as  to  eyesieht.  hearing, 
physical  condition  and  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  sea- 
inanship.  a  person  found  competent  may  be  rated  as 
able  seaman  after  having  served  on  deck  twelve  months 
at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes.'  The  following  regu- 
lations are  prescribed  for  determining  the  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  seamanship  of  such  persons  who  make 
application  for  examination  for  a  certificate  of  service 
as  able  seaman: 

"1.  Any  person  who  has  twelve  months'  service  on 
deck  at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes  on  any  vessel  of 
100  tons  sross  and  upward  (except  those  navigating 
rivers  exclusively  and  the  smaller  inland  lakes,  and 
except  fishing  or  whaling  vessels  or  yachts),  including 
decked  fishing  vessels,  naval  vessels  and  coastguard 
vessels,  may  make  application  to  any  board  of  local 
inspectors  for  a  certificate  of  service  as  able  seaman, 
and  upon  proof  being  made  to  said  board  by  aflSdavit 
as  to  service,  and  examination  as  to  physical  condition 
and  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  seamanship,  showing 
the  nationahty  and  age  of  the  applicant  and  the 


««J  or  vessels  on  which  he  has  had  service,  the  board 
of  local  inspectors  shall  issue  to  said  applicant  a  cer- 
tificate of  service  which  shall  be  retained  by  him  and 
be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  rating  as 
able  seaman." 
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"a.  No  person  shall  b«  examined  who  does  not  pro- 
duce satinactory  affidavit  or  affidavits  that  he  has 
served  at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes  as  prescribed  in 
paragraph  i. 

"3.  Each  applicant  shall  pass  the  prescribed  physical 
examination  oefore  a  medical  officer  of  the  public 
health  service  before  being  permitted  to  take  the 
examination  to  determine  his  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  seamanship. 

"4.  The  professional  examination  to  determine  the 
applicant's  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  seamanship 
snail  be  oral,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers  and  by  practical  tests.  The 
applicants  shall  be  examined  in  each  of  the  prescribed 
subjects  and  given  a  mark  in  each  based  on  a  scale 
of  100. 

**$.  No  person  shall  be  recommended  for  or  shall 
receive  the  certificate  of  service  as  able  seaman  who 
fails  to  attain  a  general  average  of  merit  of  less  than 
70  per  cent. 

'hS.  The  professional  examination  may  be  conducted 
by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  the  coast- 
guard, lighthouse  service,  coast  and  geodetic  survey, 
navigation  service  or  any  other  marine  officer  desig* 
natea  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  When  any 
such  officer  conducts  the  examination  the  board  of 
local  inspectors  shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate 
of  service  as  able  seaman  upon  receiving  notice  in 
writing  from  such  an  officer  that  the  applicant  has 
passed  the  prescribed  examination  as  to  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  seamanship. 

"7.  The  professional  examination  will  be  conducted 
as  concisely  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  applicant's  qualifications,  and  will  embrace  the 
following  subjects: 

"(a)  Boxing  the  compass.  The  applicant  will  be 
required  to  box  the  compass  by  points  or  degrees, 
according  to  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  use  of 
either  method. 

"(b)  Lights  and  fog  signals.  A  knowledge  will  \tt 
required  of  the  running  and  anchor  lights  tor  steam 
and  sailinff  vessels  on  the  sea,  inland  waters  or  Great 
Lakea,  and  a  like  knowledge  of  fog  signals,  according 
to  the  waters  on  which  the  applicant  has  served. 

"(c)  Signals  for  startidg.  stopping,  slowing  down, 
and  ncking  the  engines  ox  steam  vessels.  This  ex- 
amination will  be  restricted  to  the  signals  in  use  on 
the  sea  or  Great  Lakes,  according  to  the  waters  on 
which  the  applicant  has  served.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread use  ot  engine  telegraphs,  knowledge  of  engine 
bell  signals,  while  deemed  advantageous,  will  not  be 
required  if  in  other  respects  the  candidate  is  qualified. 

"(d)  Passing  signals  for  steam  vessels.  To  be  con- 
fined to  vessels  meeting  or  passing  under  ordinary 
condition. 

"(e)  Knotting,  bending,  splicing,  and  hitching.  The 
applicant  will  be  requirra  to  make  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal knots,  bends,  q^lices,  and  hitches  in  common  use 
by  sailormen. 

"(f)  Ability  to  pull  an  oar.  The  applicant's  know- 
ledge of  pulling  an  oar  will  be  determined  by  actual 
trial  in  a  boat. 

"(g)  Clearing  away,  lowerins,  and  getting  a  boat 
away  from  the  ship.  The  applicant's  ability  will  be 
determined  by  actual  trial  aboard  ship. 

"(h)  Handling  boats  at  sea.  This  examination  will 
include  questions  relative  to  the  proper  handling  of 
a  boat  in  running  before  a  heavy  sea,  in  pulling  into 
a  sea,  the  trip  of  the  boat,  and  steering  with  an  oar, 
tiller  or  yoke. 

"(i)  luiowledge  of  nautical  terms.  The  applicant 
will  be  required  to  definitely  locate  different  parts  of 
»  ship  and  to  give  the  names  of  the  different  masts, 
sails,  ritting.  davits,  etc. 

"(j)  Steennji^.  The  applicant  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  his  knowledge  of  handling  the  wheel  of 
a  steamer  by  obeying  orders  passed  to  him  as  a 
'wheelman.' " 

Cj'ews  of  vessels  using  American  ports  were 
not  to  be  subjected  to  a  language  test,  accord- 
ing to  instructions  sent  out  Oct  29  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  under  the  La  Follette 
Seaman's  Act  The  new  law  went  into  effect 
as  regards  American  vessels  on  Nov  4. 

The  State  Department  proceeded  slowly 
with  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  whose 
treaties  with  the  United  States  were  effected 
by  the  enactment  of  the  new  seamen's  law. 
Notices  were  served  on  sixteen  Governments 
that  certain  provisions  of  the  law  abrogated 


portions  of  existing  treaties  and  that  it  w«s 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
new  treaties. 

Up  to  Nov  I  the  British  Government  was 
the  only  one  which  had  made  a  full  response 
to  the  notice.  The  British  were  agreeable 
to  the  abrogation  of  their  treaty  and  would 
consent  to  the  negotiation  of  a  new  instru- 
ment. Other  Governments  asked  for  infor- 
mation about  the  question. 
See  also 

Dollar  Steamship  Co. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Ships  and  shipping,  June  ii 

SEAWEED 

See 
Kelp 

SEBASTIAN,  Charles  E. 

See 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SEDGWICK,  Arthur  Geom 

Arthur  G.  Sedgwij;^  the  New  York  lawyer 
and  literary  critic,  died  July  14,  aged  70. 

SEE,  Prof.  Thomas  Jefferson  Jackson 

-See 

Gravitation 

SEEDS 
See 
Nursery  stock— European  war  effects 

SERBIA 

_     ,        ,  March 

Durmg  the  month  of  March  reports  of  epi- 
demics of  typhus  and  other  malignant  diseases 
in  Serbia  roused  both  the  fear  of  a  great 
plague  in  Europe  and  the  humanitarian  forces 
of  the  United  States.  One  official  communica- 
tion received  by  the  Government  was  to  the 
effect  that  50,000  had  died.  Authentic  cabled 
dispatches  announced  that  some  sixty  physi- 
cians, including  Americans  and  several  other 
foreigners,  had  died  of  typhus  in  the  last  two 
months.  Not  only  typhus,  but  typhoid,  was 
spreading  rapidly,  and,  with  the  warmer  wea- 
ther, cholera  was  feared. 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation  Mar  i8  decided  to  undertake 
immediately  extensive  medical  relief  measures 
for  Serbia. 

After  prolonged  negotiations  through  the 
Spanish  Legation  at  Bucharest,  the  Austrian 
and  Serbian  governments  agreed  Mar  18  to 
exchange  interned  women,  of  all  ages,  and 
men  under  18  years  and  over  50. 

AhYtl 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  public, 
Apr  16,  the  first  instalment  of  the  report  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  War  Relief  Com- 
mission concerning  conditions  in  Serbia.  The 
head  of  the  commission  is  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose. 
In  part  the  instalment  reads: 

"At  the  present  time  typhus,  typhoid,  and 
recurrent  fever  are  epidemic  in  Serbia.  Small- 
pox and  scarlet  fever  are  also  present  in  some 
communities.  Cholera  is  expected  with  the 
warmer  weather  of  spring.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  three  epidemic  diseases  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  country.    We  found  all 
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three^  of  these  diseases  in  the  communities 
we  visited  and  in  all  the  larger  hospitals.  In 
Nish  an  English  physician  stated  that  it  was 
his  belief  that  a  hundred  patients  were  dying 
of  typhus  daily.  One  day  during  the  visit  of 
this  commission  it  was  reported  that  the 
cemetary  at  Nish  contained  250  unburied 
bodies  of  typhus  victims,  the  force  of  grave- 
diggers  being  unable  to  keep  uo  widi  the 
work.  In  Belgrade  in  one  hospital  were  165 
cases  of  typhus,  with  a  larger  aggregate  num- 
ber in  several  other  hospitals.  In  Skopje, 
Dr.  Barrie,  an  English  phvsician,  who  nas 
been  in  Skopje  several  months  at  the  head  of 
a  medical  mission  of  the  British  Red  Cross, 
estimated  the  number  of  typhus  cases  on  Feb 
24  at  2000. 

''Without  medical  care,  with  no  direction 
or  resources  for  setting  on  foot  sanitary  meas- 
ures, remote  and  helpless,  the  population  is 
being  decimated^  while  the  epidemic  spreads 
in  rapidly  widening  circles.  Every  community 
on  main  lines  of  travel  is  in  the  dutches  of 
typhus.  The  Serbian  government  is  absorbed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  its  usual  st..flF  of 
civil  employees  is  too  much  depleted  by  the 
demands  of  the  military  service  for  it  to  turn 
attention  to  the  gathering  of  statistics,  but 
estimates  based  on  inadequate  information 
place  the  total  number  of  typhus  cases  in 
Serbia  at  25,000  to  3aooo." 

Plans  for  the  elimination  of  typhus  fever 
in  Serbia  and  its  possible  permanent  disap- 
pearance as  a  menace  to  the  armies  of  the 
world,  were  outlined  May  12  by  Major  Gen. 
W.  C  Gorgas,  who  was  then  considering  an 
offer  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  go  to 
Serbia  to  take  charge  of  the  fight  against  the 
plague. 

"One  of  the  most  necessary  moves,  if 
t3rphus  is  to  be  stamped  out,  is  the  return 
of  the  families  now  held  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts to  their  farms,"  said  General  Gorgas. 

"Great  care  must  be  taken  in  sending  the 
Serbian  fanners  and  their  families  bade  to 
their  homes,  in  order  that  the  infection  is  not 
carried  widi  them.  Each  newly  infected  dis- 
trict becomes  a  point  of  radius  for  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

With  the  people  distributed  over  a  larger 
area,  tiie  problem  of  the  physidans  and  sani- 
tary experts  becomes  one  of  extermination  of 
the  body  louse,  which  is  the  carrier  of  typhus 
fever.  The  human  body  is  practically  the 
only  habitat  of  the  parasite.  If  the  people 
are  rid  of  it  typhus  will  disappear.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  clear  such  a  large  district  as 
exists  in  Serbia  of  these  insects.  Keeping 
constantly  at  it  is  the  only  way. 

May 

Professor  R.  A.  Reiss  of  the  University  of 
Lausanne  wrote  from  Kragouyevatz,  Serbia, 
May  24,  that  conditions  in  that  country  were 
much  better  than  a  few  months  ago.  Fhe  Ser- 
bian Army  had  been  reorganized  during  the 
long  lull  which  followed  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrian  Army  from  Serbia.  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  sui>plied  the  Serbians  abun- 
dantly with  ammunition  and  artillery.  The 
most  deadly  foe  during  the  winter  had  been 
typhus.    The  death  rate  among  the  victims 


of  this  disease  had  been  reduced  from  60  to  15 
per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  physi- 
cians from  abroad.  Some  of  these  were  Amer- 
icans and  Frenchmen,  but  the  majority  were 
French.  More  than  100  French  physicians 
were  then  with  the  Serbian  Army.  Crops 
had  been  planted  by  the  Serbian  women,  and 
an  abundant  harvest  was  expected. 

June 

Encouraging  reports  from  the  campaign 
against  typhus  in  Serbia  came  to  the  State 
Department  June  2  in  dispatches  from  Nish. 
Suppression  of  the  plague  was  said  to  be 
going  steadily  forward  in  the  districts  where 
American  Red  Cross  officers  were  at  work. 

Dr.  Reynold  Kirby-Smith  of  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  who,  when  the  typhus  situation  was 
at  its  worst,  went  from  the  American  Red 
Cross  Hospital  at  Pau,  France,  to  Belgrade 
to  take  up  the  work  of  Dr.  Edward  Ryan, 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease,  ar- 
rived from  Europe  June  16.  Dr.  Kirby-Smith 
bore  the  news  that  the  great  epidemic  was 
practically  under  control  as  a  result  of  the 
methods  introduced  by  the  American  and 
other  sanitarians  who  went  into  the  stricken 
country.  Of  the  Americans  who  volunteered 
Dr.  Donnelly  of  Brooklyn  and  Dr.  Magruder 
of  Washington  died  of  the  typhus,  while 
many  others  contracted  the  disease. 

The  Greek  steamer  Themistocles  sailed  June 
26  with  twenty-five  Columbia  University  stu- 
dents bound  for  Nish  on  a  Servian  relief  mis- 
sion and  thirty-five  physidans  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  who  made  up  a  Red 
Cross  expedition.  These  doctors  took  with 
them  a  new  costume  invented  to  meet  the 
special  rMuirements  of  their  work  by  Dr. 
William  Clark  and  Dr.  F.  T.  Van  Buren  of 
the  Q>llege  of  Physidans  and  Surgeons.  The 
particular  feature  of  the  costume  is  that  it  is 
made  from  top  to  toe  in  one  piece,  which  in- 
dudes  a  kind  of  hood  for  the  head  furnished 
with  mica-covered  eye  holes.  Tho  garment 
is  to  protect  the  physidans  from  insects  which 
carry  typhus  germs.  As  a  further  precau- 
tion against  the  germ-carrying  insects  the 
physicians  will  sleep  in  cots  suspended  by 
ropes  covered  with  a  tar  preparation.  The 
physicians  will  also  wear  underdothes  of  silk, 
which  will  be  washed  in  gasoline  each  night 
to  guard  against  infection. 

Dr.  Harry  Plotz,  pathologist  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  the  discoverer  of  an  anti-toxin  for 
typhus,  accompanied  the  expedition,  carrying 
with  him  20,000  tubes  of  his  serum. 

July 

The  American  vice-consul  at  Bdf^de  re- 
ported, July  22,  that  the  typhus  epidemic  in 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  was  under  control. 
Red  Cross  <^cials  notified  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  New  York  to  provide  anv  neces- 
sary funds,  in  co-operation'  with  the  Red 
Cross,  for  completing  the  work  of  putting  that 
part  of  the  European  zone  tmder  uie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  American  Sanitary  Commission  in 
a  clean  condition.  The  dispatch  of  the  consul 
said  that  an  a4>propriation  of  $iaooo  would  be 
ample  for  control  of  infectious  disease  during 
the  next  two  months,  and  that  certain  per- 
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manent  improvements  could  be  made  with  a 
similar  amount.  The  Red  Cross  has  approxi- 
mately $10,000  available  for  that  purpose.  It 
already  has  given  $30,000,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  nearly  $100,000,  and  a  Serbian 
committee  $10^000. 

September 

The  decoration  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  St  Sava  was  conferred  upon  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  it  was  stated,  Sept  11,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  relief  work  done  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  in  Serbia.  Dr.  Richard  P. 
Strong,  head  of  the  American  Sanitary  Com- 
mission in  Serbia,  on  leaving  the  country  was 
made  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Sava  by  the  Prince  Regent 

The  Committee  of  Mercy  announced,  Sept 
18,  the  approaching  withdrawal  from  Serbia 
of  its  Serbian  expedition,  which  went  to  that 
country  several  months  before  to  assist  in 
eradicating  typhus  and  other  diseases  then 
epidemic  there.  The  expedition  was  made  up 
of  twenty-five  Columbia  University  students 
and  an  equal  number  of  Serbian-Americans. 
The  Serbians  will  remain  in  Serbia. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Commission  to  Serbia,  stated, 
Sept  21,  that  the  struggle  against  epidemics  in 
that  country  had  been  most  bitter,  but  that  it 
was  being  won.  Sanitary  conditions  were 
promising,  he  said,  and  the  army  was  in  good 
condition. 

It  was  stated.  Sept  30,  that  Crown  Prince 
Alexander  had  decorated  forty-three  Amer- 
ican physicians  and  sanitary  engineers,  in 
recognition  of  their  services  in  stopping  the 
epidemics  which  broke  out  in  Serbia  after  the 
war  began.  The  Americans  decorated  were 
representatives  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

See  also 
GoRGAS,  Major-Gen.  William  C. 

ROCKEFELLLER    FOUNDATION  —  WaR    ReLIEF 

Commission 

— Bulgarian  attack 

A  Bulgarian  attack  was  made  Apr  3  near 
Vallandovo,  when  several  thousand  irregulars, 
wearing  military  uniforms,  crossed  the  fron- 
tier and  surprised  and  killed  the  Serbian 
guards.  They  occupied  all  the  heights  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Verda  River  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Strum itza,  cut  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires,  drove  back  the  Serbian 
troops,  and  captured  two  guns.  The  Ser- 
bian troops,  reinforced,  repulsed  the  invaders 
after  a  violent  all-day  fight  and  recaptured 
the  guns.  The  Bulgarians  lost  heavily  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Serbians  lost  fifty 
men  killed. 

The  Bulgarians,  Apr  5,  explained  that  the 
raid  was  the  work  of  rebels  and  promised  to 
disarm  them  when  they  reach  the  Bulgarian 
frontier. 

SETON,  Ernest  Thompson 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  official  connection 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  was  severed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  held  in  Washington  on  Feb 
II. 


''SEVEN  SISTERS"  ANTI-TRUST  LAW 
See 
Amalgamated  Copper  Co. 
Anti-trust  legislation  and  utigation 

SHACKLETON  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDI- 
TION 

After  being  delayed  by  ice  Sir  Ernest  Shack- 
leton's  section  of  the  expedition  sailed  in  the 
Endurance  from  South  Georgia  near  the  Falk- 
land Islands  Ja  11.  Owing  to  the  ice  Shackle- 
ton  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  cross  the  con- 
tinent till  the  next  season.  No  word  from  the 
expedition  is  likely  to  reach  the  outside  world 
until  the  spring  of  1916.  The  Endurance  was 
equipped  with  a  powerful  wireless  receiver, 
with  which  to  receive  messages  from  the  Mar- 
coni station  in  South  America,  but  it  could 
not  transmit  any  messages. 

SHAIfER,  Brig.-6en.  Charles 

Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Shaler,  U.  S-  A.,  retired, 
died  of  apoplexy  in  Indianapolis  in  his  726 
year. 

SHARP,  Benjamin. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Sharp,  the  former  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  died  on  Ta  24  at  Morehead, 
N.  Cn  aged  56  years.  He  was  with  Com- 
mander Peary's  first  expedition  to  the  arctic 
in  1891. 

SHATTUCE,  Samuel  Walter 

Samuel  Walker  Shattuck,  for  forty-four 
years  professor  and  controller  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  died  early  in  February  at 
his  home  in  Champaign,  111.  Professor  Shat- 
tuck was  born  in  1841. 

SHAVER,  Gen.  Robert  G. 

At  the  age  of  85  Robert  G.  Shaver,  brigade 
commander  in  the  Confederate  army,  died  at 
Foreman,  Ark.,  on  Ja  14. 

SHAW,  George  Bernaid 
See 
Drama — Barker,  Granville,  Productions 

SHELLS,  ARTILLERY 

— Detection  of  Unexploded 

A  curious  invention,  designed  to  disclose  by 
means  of  magnetism  unexploded  shells  bur- 
ied in  the  earth  not  more  than  eighteen  inches, 
was  tested  at  Nancy,  France,  June  12  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle.  The  invention  is  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Camille  Gutton,  of  the  science  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nancy.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  device  is  to  protect  farmers  from 
striking  live  shells  with  *hcir  ploughs. 

— Metals  used  in  manufacture  of 

The  demands  of  manufacturers  of  shrapnel 
and  other  shells  and  rifle  cartridges  constitute 
an  important  item  of  consumption  in  copper, 
spelter,  and  other  metals.  The  metals,  needed 
to  fill  the  war  orders  already  placed,  may  be 
estimated  at  over  10  per  cent  of  the  1914 
copper  production  of  the  United  States,  about 
7  per  cent  of  the  spelter  production,  and  nearly 
ao  per  cent  of  the  lead  production.  • 

A   British    i8-pounder,   or  3.3-inch   caliber 
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shrapnel,  requires  5  pounds  g%  ounces  of 
brass,  the  various  brass  parts  and  their  weight 
being:  Cartridge  case,  3  pounds  i  ounce; 
fuse  socket,  8^4  ounces ;  fuse  cover,  2  ounces ; 
and  tube,  2^  ounces;  total,  5  pounds  9^^ 
ounces.  Of  this  amount  of  brass,  two-thirds 
is  copper  and  one-third  spelter  (in  some  cases 
the  copper  content  runs  up  to  70  per  cent),  so 
that  the  amount  of  copper  used  in  making  the 
brass  parts  for  one  of  these  shells  is  very 
nearly  3^  pounds.  A  small  copper  band 
around  the  shell  adds  4^  ounces,  making  the 
total  copper  4.04  pounds.  Spelter  consumption 
per  shell  of  this  size  is  a  shade  under  i  pound 
14  ounces,  or  1.87  pounds. 

Lead  bullets  weighing  792  pounds,  and  com- 
posed  of  seven  parts  lead  to  one  of  antimony, 
constitute  the  metal  load  of  the  projectile,  so 
that  each  shrapnel  requires  6.93  pounds  of  lead 
to  0.99  pound  of  antimony. 

Estimating  the  total  orders  for  shrapnel  and 
other  shells  placed  here  by  Europe  at  25,000,000 
shells,  these  orders  would  call  for  a  total  of 
101,000,000  pounds  of  copper,  46,750^000 
pounds  of  spelter,  173,250,000  pounds  of  lead, 
and  24,750,000  pounds  of  antimony. 

The  metal  consumption,  actually,  is  larger, 
as  a  fair  proportion  of  the  shells  placed  are 
4.7-inch  howiUer  shells,  taking  more  brass; 
and  there  are  also  some  6-inch,  7}4-inch  and 
probably  9-inch  shells  being  made.  The  metal 
consumption  of  shells  varies  as  the  cube  of 
their  diameter,  a  6-inch  shell,  for  instance,  re- 
quiring eight  times  as  much  metal  as  a  3-inch 

of  the  same  type.  ,      •      tt  •    j 

G)pper  refinery  production  m  the  United 
States,  in  1914,  amounted  to  1,500,000,000 
pounds.  On  this  basis,  the  takings  for  shell 
manufacture  would  require  nearly  10  per  cent, 
of  output.  Production,  however,  will  be  in- 
creased this  year. 

Spelter  production  in  1914  was  721,140,000 
pounds,  the  takings  for  shell  manufacture  thus 
representing  about  654  per  cent  of  the  1914 
output,  which  will  also  be  higher  in  1915- 

Lead  production  was  925,000,000  pounds, 
the  takings  for  shells  representing  nearly  19 
per  cent  of  the  1914  output. 

No  consideration  is  taken  m  these  calgM*" 
tions  of  the  othtr  war  needs  of  metal.  Rifle 
cartridges,  for  instance,  are  composed  mainly 
of  copper,  there  being  i  pound  of  the  red 
metal  used  in  making  24  Lebel  cartridges,  a 
type  widely  used  by  the  French  army.  Every 
125  of  these  cartridges  made  consume  i  pound 
of  spelter,  and  a  small  amount  of  nickel. 

Steel  consumption  per  shell  varies  more 
widely  with  the  different  types,  and  presents 
more  difficulties  in  calculating.  A  finished  33- 
inch  shell  contains  6  pounds  I554  ounces  of 
steel,  the  steel  shell  weighing  6  pounds  sYa 
ounces,  and  the  diaphragm  9}^  ounces.  ^  If  the 
shell  is  made  from  a  steel  bar.  the  weight  of 
this  is  about  17  pounds;  while  a  forging  for 
the  same  purpose  weighs  approximately  WA 
pounds,  and  a  '"bottle"  made  by  the  seamless- 
tube  process  somewhat  less.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  steel  used  is  wasted,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  the  other  metals,  the  scrap  of  the 
brass,  etc.,  being  remelted  and  used.— W^af/ 
Street  Journal. 


SHEPARD,  Charles  Upham 

Dr.  Charles  Upham  Shepard,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  only  successful  tea  grower  in  America, 
died  July  4,  aged  71. 

SHEPARB,  Mrs.  Finley  J.  [ne€  Helen  Miller 
Gould] 
It  became  known.  Oct  22,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  had  adopted  a  child  from  St.  Chris- 
topher's Home  in  Dobbs  Ferry.  The  boy  will 
be  known  as  Finley  Jay  Shepard. 

SHEPPARD,  Dr.  John  Evans 

Dr.  John  Evans  Sheppard,  an  authority  en 
diseases  of  the  ear,  died.  Sept  13,  at  the  age 
of  56. 

SHERMAN,  Frank  Asbury 

Prof.  Frank  Asburv  Sherman,  of  the  mathe- 
matics department  of  Dartmoutib  College  until 
two  years  ago,  died  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Feb 
26,  aged  74. 

SHERMAN  ANTI-TRUST  LAW 

See 
Price  maintenanc£ 

SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL. 

Senators  Lodge  and  Root  attacked  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  for  a  government  owned 
merchant  marine  in  the  Senate  on  Ja  4,  Sena- 
tor Root  declaring  it  would  be  taxiiijg  the  na- 
tion to  "conduct  a  business  in  which  individual 
enterprise  had  failed"  and  might  be  regarded 
by  the  belligerents  as  a  violation  of  neutralitv. 
On  the  5th  Senator  Lodge  submitted  amend- 
ments excluding  ships  of  the  belligerent<i.  The 
debate  in  the  Senate  began  on  the  7tlL  On  the 
21  st  the  Senate  Democrats  in  caucus  for  the 
4th  time  fixed  the  membership  of  the  ship- 
ping board  at  five,  consisting  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  3  civilians,  agreed  to  incorporate 
the  proposed  enterprise  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  adopted  an  amendment  limiting 
the  capital  to  $20,000,000.  The  bill  was  com- 
pleted and  made  a  party  measure  on  the  23d. 
Senator  Root  led  the  Republican  attack  on  the 
bill  (Ja  25).  Senator  Lodge's  amendment  was 
rejected  on  the  26th  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  the  revised  bill  as  amended  by 
Senator  Fletcher,  was  again  reported  to  the 
Senate.  The  filibuster  on  the  bill  continued 
the  followinfi^  day,  the  Democrats  keeping  the 
Senate  in  session  until  9  o'clock.  On  Ja  28 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  defended  the  bill, 
declaring  that  the  right  to  buy  enemies'  ships 
had  been  conceded  by  Britain  for  100  years. 
Senator  Fletcher  charged  that  "Rockefeller- 
Morgan-Perkins  interests"  were  behind  the 
opposition  to  the  measure.  After  an  exhaust- 
ing debate,  continued  through  Ja  30  until  11 
o'clock  (25  consecutive  hours)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  the  following  Monday. 

After  a  34-hour  truce,  the  fight  on  the  ship 
bill  was  resumed  Feb  i.  Sec  Bryan  on 
that  day  issued  the  following  statement:  "No 
nation  has  protested  against  the  passage  of 
the  shipping  bill  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
nation  will  or  would,  since  the  bill  does  not 
necessarily  raise  any  diplomatic  questions." 
Senator  Nelson,  during  the  debate  on  the  bill 
Feb  2,  called  attention  to  an  exhibit  con- 
tained io  part  2  of  the  report  of  the  Treasury 
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Department  on  shipping  conditions  (Senate 
Doc.  67^).  giving  a  descriptive  list  of  22  ves- 
sels which  were  available  for  purchase,  their 
tonnage  and  the  price  fixed  for  each.  In  an 
address  before  the  Chamber  of  G)mmerce  of 
the  United  States  on  JPeb  A  Sec.  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo  defended  tne  bill,  saying 
that  the  fear  of  foreign  complications  was  un- 
founded. On  Feb  10  after  a  protracted  fili- 
buster, formal  notice  in  writing  that  he  would 
seek  a  cloture  amendment  to  the  Senate  rules 
to  end  debate  on  the  Ship  bill  at  2  p.  m.  Feb 
19,  and  cause  a  final  vote  to  be  taken  three 
hours  later,  was  given  by  Senator  Reed.      « 

The  House  Democratic  caucus  on  Feb  16 
committeed  itself  to  the  administration  com- 
promise ship  purchase  bill  by  a  vote  of  154  to 
29.  The  caucus  followed  a  warning  from 
Speaker  Clark  that  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress might  be  ruinous  to  the  party.  The 
Administration  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
at  1.25  a.  m.  on  Feb  17  after  the  House  had 
been  in  continuous  session  since  11  o'clock 
of  the  preceding  day.  The  final  voting  was: 
Yeas,  215;  nays,  122;  present  and  not  vot- 
ing, 7.  A  conference  committee  was  called  Feb 
23.  The  conference  report  was  considered  by 
the  House  Feb  25  and  by  the  Senate  Feb  26. 

The  filibuster  against  the  bill  continued  Mar 
I  and  Mar  2  when  it  was  forced  back  into  con- 
ference. When  the  measure  came  up  unex- 
pectedly on  the  following  day,  Senator 
Fletcher  moved  the  appointment  of  conferees. 
Senator  Weeks  solemnly  read  a  list  of  more 
than  twenty  who  had  asked  for  time  to  speak 
on  the  motion  to  appoint  conferees.  ^  Senator 
Fletcher  thereupon  withdrew  the  motion. 

The  bill  died  with  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  furtherance  of  his  plan  to  renew  his 
advocacy  of  the  Ship  Purchase  bill  before  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  President  Wilson, 
Aug  16,  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  make  a  full  investigation  of  ocean 
shipping  facilities  between  the  United  States 
and  ports  in  Latin  America  and  Europe.  The 
investigation,  which  was  suggested  to  the 
President  by  Secretarjr  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo, in  connection  with  his  work  as  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  recent  Pan-American  Finan- 
cial Conference,  will  look  particularly  into  the 
changes  in  ocean  shipping  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  war. 

The  Treasury  Department's  ^  announcement 
of  the  coming  inquiry  invited  ''shippers 
throughout  the  country"  to^  write  to  the  com- 
mission, setting  forth  conditions  as  they  have 
found  them  and  the  effect  on  their  particular 
business  of  the  "scarcity  of  steamship  ton- 
nage," and  the  "increase  in  freight  rates  and 
the  effect  of  these  rates  upon  their  business/' 

5*^^  also 
European  war — Relations  with  United 

States 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council 

— Lobby  Investiffation 

As  the  result  of  the  persistent  demand  of  Sen. 
Burton  for  an  inquiry  into  how  far  negotia- 
tions had  proceeded  by  the  Government  look- 
ing toward  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  ships 
under  authority  of  the  proposed  shipping  bill. 


the  Senate  on  Feb  15  adopted  a  resolution  for 
an  investigation  of  die  rumors  of  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  foreign  interned  ships  and 
of  the  alleged  lobby  conducted  by  the  so-called 
"ship  trust"  against  the  pending  legislation. 
Senators  Walsh,  Simmons  and  Reed,  Demo- 
crats, and  Burton  and  Weeks,  Republicans, 
were  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  conduct 
the  investigation. 

Resuming  the  shipping  lobby  investigation 
Mar  I  the  special  committee  of  the  senate 
were  told  by  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  vice  president 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany that  he  knew  of  no  lobby  having  been 
conducted  against  the  Administration's  ship 
purchase  bill  nor  of  any  attempt  to  influ- 
ence any  member  of  Congress  on  that  meas- 
ure. Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  was  ap- 
S)inted  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ship  Purchase 
ill  Investigating  Committee  Mar  4,  taking  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Sena- 
tor Burton  of  Ohio,  whose  term  has  expired. 

Allan  A.  Ryan,  son  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan  of 
New  York,  Mar  12  refused  to  tell  the  Senate 
Committee  what  his  business  was  or  with 
whom  he  conversed  during  recent  visits  to 
Washington  while  the  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress.  He  was  informed  of  the 
penalty  for  recalcitrancy,  advised  that  he  might 
consult  counsel,   and  excused   until  Mar   16. 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  of  New  York,  secretary 
of  the  Transatlantic  Steamship  Conference, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Ship  Lobbv  In- 
quiry Committee  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr  8, 
that  his  organization  had  taken  absolutely  no 
interest  in  the  ship  purchase  bill  His  testi- 
mony concluded  the  investigation  of  allega- 
tions of  a  lobby  in  connection  with  the  bill, 
and  Chairman  Walsh  announced  that  the 
committee  would  meet  again  in  the  fall  to 
draft  its  report 

— Referendum  on 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
submitted  to  its  constituent  member  chambers 
of  commerce  throughout  the  country  a  refer- 
endum on  the  question  of  merchant  marine. 
The  balloting  on  this  question  closed  June  23. 
Over  600  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade 
organizations  in  the  United  States  voted  on 
the  questions  submitted. 

According  to  the  count,  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  voted  over  8  to 
I  in  opposition  to  the  Government  ownership 
and  operation  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  whereas  they  voted  13  to  i  in 
opposition  to  Government  ownership  and  pri- 
vate operation  of  such  vessels.  The  vote  of 
the  National  Chamber  stood  nearly  15  to  i 
in  favor  of  subvention  by  the  Government  for 
the  establishment  of  fast  ocean  mail  lines. 
The  vote  also  stood  3  to  i  in  favor  of  sub- 
sidies by  the  Government  to  offset  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  operation  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  the  cost  of  operation  under  for- 
eign flags.  There  were  two  ballots.  Ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  organizations  in  the 
first  and  their  total  answers  follow: 

Do  you  favor  the  GoTerninent  undertaking  the 
purchase,  construction,  or  charter  of  vessel!  for  mer- 
cantile purposes,  together  with  the  operation  of  such 
vessels?     8s  in  favor;  698  opposed. 
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Do  you  favor  ownership  of  merchant  Tesselt  by 
the  Government,  but  with  operation  by  private  par- 
ties under  leases?     54  in  favor;  7x1  opposed. 

Do  you  favor  subsidies  from  the  Government  to 
offset  the  difference  in  cost  between  operation  of 
vessels  under  the  American  flag  and  operation  in 
the  same  deep  sea  trade  under  foreign  flags?  558 
in  favor;   186  opposed. 

Do  you  favor  subventions  from  the  Government 
to  establish  regular  mail  and  freight  lines  under 
the  American  nag  to  countries  in  which  ihe  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States  are  important, 
and  to  American  dependencies?  718  in  favor;  48 
opposed. 

In  the  second  ballot  was  set  forth  recom- 
mendations by  the  National  Chamber's  special 
committee  on  merchant  marine,  of  which 
William  H.  Douglas,  of  New  York,  is  the 
chairman.  The  committee  recommendations 
and  the  voting  follows: 

The  committee  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral shipping  board  to  investigate  and  report  to  Con- 
fess regaroing  the  navisation  laws  and  to  have  full 
jurisdiction,  under  the  law,  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  oversea  transportation.  645  in  favor;  xi6 
opposed. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Government 
subscribe  to  the  entire  stock  of  a  marine  develop- 
ment company  with  a  capital  of  thirty  million  dol- 
lars, this  company  to  have  authority  for  seven  years 
to  lend,  under  supervision  of  the  Federal  shipping 
board,  upon  the  security  of  first  mortgages  on  mer- 
chant vessels,  taking  as  evidence  of  this  indebted- 
ness bonds  which  bear  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and 
contain  provisions  for  amortization,  the  development 
company  to  guarantee  the  bonds  as  to  principal  and 
interest,  and  sell  them  to  the  public.  422  in  favor; 
314  opposed. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  ocean  mail  law 
of  1 89 1  be  amended  by  lowering  the  speed  for  first- 
class  steamers  from  twenty  to  sixteen  knots,  and  for 
second-class  steamers  from  sixteen  to  twelve  knots, 
and  by  making  the  compensation  adequate  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  lines  of  steamships  carrying  both 
mail  and  freight.     690  in  favor;  66  opposed. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  should  be 
legislation  abolishing  deferred  rebates  and  providing 
for  supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal  shipping  board, 
with  requirements  for  filing  with  the  board  schedules 
of  rates  and  all  agreements  among  oversea  lines.  607 
in  favor;  131  opposed. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Federal  licenses 
should  be  taken  out  by  lines,  domestic  and  foreign, 
engaged  in  shipping  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.    616  in  favor;  121  opposed. 

SHIPS  AND  SHIPPING. 

United  States 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announced 
Feb  28  that  nearly  half  a  million  tons  have  been 
added  to  tfie  American  merchant  marine  since 
the  law  admitting  foreign-built  vessels  to 
American  registry  was  passed  last  August. 
To  the  end  of  Feb  133  foreign-built  vessels 
had  been  placed  under  American  registry, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  475>523- 


By  a  vote  of  287  to  13  the  House  Ja  7 
passed  the  Peters  bill  relating  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  actions  for  death  on  the  high  seas 
and  other  navigable  waters.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Peters  in  June,  1913,  and  was 
reported  favorably  in  December  of  the  same 
year. 

The  Great  Northern,  one  of  the  two  new 
passenger  ships  built  by  the  Cramps  for  the 
Great  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
started  from  Philadelphia  Ja  27  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  San  Francisco  via  the  Panama 
Canal.    The  ship,  said  to  be  the  finest  of  the 


kind  ever  built  in  Philadelphia,  carried  500 
passengers,  including  Government  and  San 
Francisco  exposition  officials. 

It  was  announced,  June  11,  that  the  Minne^ 
sota  would  steam  late  in  July  for  Vladivostok 
and  Oriental  ports  oh  her  last  trip  under  the 
American  flag.  She  will  be  placed  under  Brit- 
ish registry  or  sold,  or  both,  by  Nov,  because 
of  the  restrictive  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  new  United  States  seamen's  law.  Her 
crew  of  two  hundred  was  made  up  largely  of 
Chinese.  To  employ  an  entire  English-speak- 
ing crew  would  increase  the  operating  ex- 
penses $130,000  yearly  and  make  loss  certain. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced 
in  August  a  sweeping  investigation  into  ocean 
transportation  and  freight  rates.  This,  he 
said,  would  be  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


A  new  administration  shipping  bill,  which 
would  provide  the  United  States  with  naval 
auxiliaries  in  war  time  and  be  utilized  in  up- 
building our  foreign  trade  during  time  of 
peace,  was  outlined  in  detail,  Oct  13,  by  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  a  speech  to  the  business  men  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

As  outlined  in  his  speech,  Mr.  McAdoo's 
plan  is: 

1.  Congress  to  appropriate  $50,000,000  for  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  of  400,000  to  500,000  gross  tons, 
for  possible  use  as  naval  auxiliaries. 

2.  Money  to  be  expended  by  shipping  board  of  five 
members,  three  of  whom  are  to  oe  named  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  Secretaries 
of  Navy  and  Commerce,  ex-officio. 

3.  Board  to  organize  corporations;  subscribe  to  capi- 
tal stock  in  whole  or  in  part;  establish  steamship  lines 
to  meet  trade  needs,  operate  ships  or  lease  them. 

4.  Board  to  arrange  for  through  bills  of  lading  and 
special  through  export  rates  over  rail  and  steam  lines 
in  conjunction  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

5.  Board  to  reform  navigation  rules  and  regulations 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress. 


The  annual  report  of  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping,  issued  Nov  10  in  New  York  City 
stated  that  notwithstanding  the  war  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  classified  by  Lloyd's  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  10,  1915, 
was  300,000  in  excess  of  the  preceding  twelve 
month. 

Merchant  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States 
the  report  said  had  increased  greatly,  and 
there  was  also  great  activity  in  Japan,  Hol- 
land and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Mer- 
chant shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom 
fell  off  because  of  the  demand  on  the  ship- 
building resources   for  war  vessels. 

•'The  increase,"  the  report  said,  "is  most 
marked  in  America,  where  there  is  at  present 
under  construction  and  on  order,  for  classifi- 
cation in  Lloyd's  Register,  the  largest  amount 
of   tonnage   on    record    for   that   country." 

The  committee  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1915,  passed  plans  of  733  vessels  repre- 
senting 1,715,500  tons  of  shipping,  to  be  built 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Society's  sur- 
veyors with  a  view  to  classification  in  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping,  as  compared  with  plans 
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of  749  vessels  of  1,650,000  tons  for  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months. 

The  vessels  actually  completed  and  classed 
in  Lloyd* s  Register  during  the  year  ended 
June  30»  IQIS  numbered  57ii  of  1,295,623  tons, 
of  which  536  were  steamers,  or  motor  vessels, 
of  a  tonliage  of  1,289,827,  and  35  were  sail- 
ing vesses  og  5796  tons.  Of  the  total, 
864,247  tons,  or  about  67  per  cent  were  built 
for  the  British  Empire  (United  Kingdom 
844,184  tons.  Colonies  20,063  tons),  and  431,- 
376  tons,  or  about  33  per  cent,  for  other, 
countries. 

The    following   table   sets    forth   the   new 

tonnage   classed   by  the   Society   during  the 

last  ten   years: 

Steam.  Sail.           ToUl. 

Year—                          Tons.  Tons.          Tons. 

« 905-6        i»4o8,S79  4,066  z  ,41 3,645 

«9o6-7   1,470,312  14,410  1,484,733 

«907-8    1,147,547  4,344  1,151,791 

1908-9   845,719  9,365     854,984 

«909-io   933,703  6,243     939,946 

1910-11   1,089,13^  9,353  1,098,476 

1911-13   1*455,988  13,178  1^168,166 

19x3-13   1,643,250  31,417  1,664,667 

1913-14   a,ox4,397  5,788  a,oao,i85 

1914-15   1.289,827  5,796  1,395,633 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  ocean- 
going vessels  dealt  wiSi  during  the  year, 
plans  had  been  approved  for  vessels  of  many 
other  types,  including  freight  steamers  for 
the  Great  Lakes  of  America,  and  a  variety  of 
vessels  for  channel  and  river  service. 

5*^^  also 
Admiralty  law 

ASKONAUTICS 

Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co. 
CuNARD  Steamship  Co. 
Dollar  Steamship  Co. 
European  war — Naval  operations  —  In 
blockade     zone  —  Merchantkbn     bb- 

STROYED 

Great  Britain — Prize  courts 

Insurance,  Marine— War  risks 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

Japan  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

manifests 

PAaFic  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Russia 

Seamen's  act 

United  States — ^Dept.  of  Commbrcb — 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service — An- 
nual report 

France 

A  Ministerial  decree  issued  at  Paris  Feb 
II  abolished  the  use  of  the  words  trihord  and 
babord  (starboard  and  port)  in  all  French 
ships  in  favor  of  the  simpler  right  and  left 
as  commands  to  the  steersman.  A  report  ad- 
dressed to  President  Poincare  gives  as  the 
reason  for  the  change  the  fact  that  a  vessel's 
safety  is  likely  to  be  compromised  by  possible 
confusion  due  to  the  similarity  of  die  two 
expressions.  A  similar  decree  on  July  24, 
1884,  abolished  the  words  in  the  navy,  but  the 
merchant  service  has  hitherto  retained  the  old 
phraseology. 

— ^Accidents. 

January 
The  steamship  Fukuju  Maru  on  Ja  11  res- 
cued  170  persons   from   the   Peninsular   and 


Oriental  Steamship  Company's  steamer  Nile, 
which  ran  ashore  on  a  reef  in  the  Inland  Sea, 
near  Iwaijima. 


21  men  of  the  crew  of  27  of  the  British 
steamer  Penarth  were  drowned  Ja  18  off  the 
Norfolk  coast. 


The  Wilson  liner  Hydro  sank  off  the  Done- 
gal coast,  near  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ja  22. 
Two  of  the  crew  of  20  survived. 


The  schooner  yacht  Idler,  owned  by  J.  P. 
Jefferson  of  Warren,  Penn.,  which  was  driven 
on  the  inner  Diamond  Shoals,  14  miles  south- 
east of  Cape  Hatteras,  on  Ja  24,  sank  the  next 
day.  It  is  believed  Capt.  Robert  H.  Harding 
and  his  crew  of  14  perished. 

Before  dawn  on  Ja  26  off  the  Delaware 
Capes  the  schooner  Elizabeth  Palmer  drove  her 
bows  into  the  side  of  the  Washingtonian, 
America's  largest  freighter  on  her  maiden  trip. 
Both  ships  sank.    The  crews,  with  one  seaman 

missing,  were  picked  up. 

The  revenue  cutter  Itasca  reported  on  Ja  27 
that  it  was  believed  the  Italian  steamship 
Angelo  Parodi  had  sunk  about  300  miles  off 
Cape  Henry,  with  all  on  board.  The  vessel  car- 
ried a  crew  of  about  27  men. 


An  officer  and  6  seamen  arrived  in  New  York 
Ja  31  on  board  the  Monterey  after  having  been 
picked  up  at  sea  from  the  waterlogged  hulk  of 
what  had  once  been  the  American  four  masted 
bark  Ethel  V,  Boynton, 

March 

The  Mallory  Line  steamship  Denver,  sprung 
a  leak  and  was  abandoned  on  March  23  in 
latitude  39''  46"  and  longitude  46"*  23'  in  a  sulk- 
ing condition.  The  crew  and  passengers  were 
rescued. 


Eighteen  of  the  crew  of  the  British  steam- 
ship Trostburg  lost  their  lives  Mar  27  when 
that  vessel  was  wrecked  near  Cape  Spartel,  on 
the  Moroccan  coast,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

April 

Sixteen  men,  including  the  captain,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  foundering  of  the  tug  Ed' 
ward  Luckenhach,  off  False  Cape,  Va.,  Apr  4. 
The  Luckenbach  was  searching  for  three 
barges,  which  had  broken  loose,  when  the 
disaster  occurred.  The  first  and  second  offi- 
cers were  saved.  The  tug  was  one  of  the 
largest  plying  on  the  coast. 


The  report  of  Special  Master  John  B.  Jen- 
kins, filed  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Apr  17,  named  by 
the  Federal  Court  in  the  litigation  arising  out 
of  the  collision  between  the  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Company's  liner  Monroe  and  the 
Nantucket,  of  the  Merchants'  and  Miners' 
Transportation  Company,  in  which  the  former 
was  sunk  off  the  Virginia  coast  in  Jan,  1914, 
has  allowed  damages  against  the  two  cam- 
panies  aggregating  about  $1,000,000.  The  re- 
port, while  proving  the  validity  of  the  various 
claims  against  the  companies,  does  not  pass 
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upon  the  liability  of  each  defendant  to  the 
other.  The  master  merely  passed  upon  the 
request  of  the  defendants  for  a  limitation  of 
liability  to  the  value  of  the  respective  vessels. 

The  Admiralty  Court  handed  down  a  de- 
cision, Apr  27,  holding  the  collier  Storstad  re- 
sponsible for  the  collision  with  the  liner  Em- 
press of  Ireland  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
May  29,  19 14,  an  accident  which  cost,  approxi- 
mately, 1000  lives  in  the  sinking  of  the  liner 
with  nearly  all  aboard.  No  blame  whatever 
was  attached  to  the  captain  or  crew  of  the 
liner  by  the  court. 


The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  against  the  owners  of  the  Stor- 
stad for  $2,000,000  damages  for  the  loss  of  the 
liner.  The  amount  of  damages,  the  court 
held,  would  be  assessed  later. 

Specific  blame  for  the  crash  was  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  Alfred  Tuftenes,  first  officer 
of  the  Storstad.  Judge  Dunlop  found  that  he 
had  caused  the  collision  by  altering  the  course 
of  his  vessel  after  it  was  shut  out  from  view 
of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  bv  the  fog. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  francs  was  the  amount  asked  for  in 
Montreal,  June  10,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  Storstad,  to  cover  the  loss  on  reg- 
istered mail  which  was  being  carried  on  the 
Empress  of  Ireland  at  the  time  she  was  sunk 
by  the  former  boat.  This  claim  was  entered 
by  W.  Simpson  Walker,  K.C.,  Register  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Post- 
master-General of  the  Dominion. 

M.  J.  Morrison,  K.C.,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  set  forth  the  claim  that  by 
virtue  of  the  Postal  Union  Convention  held 
at  Rome  in  1906,  the  Government  which  is 
entrusted  with  the  sending  of  the  mail  under- 
takes to  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  francs  for  any 
piece  of  re^stered  mail  lost  in  transit  The 
Canadian  Government  asked  that  it  be  con- 
sidered a  privileged  creditor  in  this  matter. 

May 
The  Canadian  Government  seamer  Christine 
was  sunk  in  the  St  Lawrence  River,  May  i8» 
wiUi  a  loss  of  eight  lives  in  a  collision  off 
the  Island  of  Orleans  by  a  Canadian  sub- 
marine. 


Fifty  persons  were  drowned^  May  25  when 
the  Qiilean  steamer  Maximiano  Errasuris 
struck  a  reef  and  sank. 


The  Dutch  liner  /?yn(fam,  which  sailed  from 
New  York  May  25  for  Rotterdam  with  seven- 
ty-seven passengers  and  a  million  dollar 
cargo,  was  badly  damaged  in  a  collision  fif- 
teen miles  southwest  of  the  Nantucket  shoals 
lightship  May  26,  with  the  tramp  freighter 
Joseph  /.  Cuneo,  which  sailed  from  Boston 
for  baracoa,  Cuba.  United  States  battleships 
in  the  vicinity  answered  the  wireless  calls. 
The  Ryndam*s  passengers  and  those  of  her 
crew  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  Cuneo 
were  taken  off  by  the  South  Carolina,  The 
battleship  then  convoyed  the  stricken  liner  to 
New  York. 


June 
C.  K.  G.  Billing's  big  seam  yacht  Vanadis 
rammed  the  Metropolitan  Line  steamer 
Bunker  Hill  in  a  dense  fog  off  Eaton's  Neck, 
Long  Island,  near  Huntington  and  Oyster  Bay, 
on  June  13.  Two  men  were  killed  and  several 
persons  were  seriously  injured.  Both  boats 
were  damaged  in  the  collision,  but  neither  took 
much  water  and  each  was  able  to  move  under 
its  own  steam  after  the  accident 


The  French  torpedo  boat  No,  3^1  sank  June 
'15,  after  a  collision  with  the  British  steamer 
Arleya,  Six  of  the  warship's  crew  were 
drowned  The  others  were  rescued  by  torpedo 
boat  No,  33Z.  The  torpedo  boat  No,  331  was 
launched  in  1907.  It  had  a  displacement  of  97 
tons. 

September 

The  Fabrc  liner  Sant^  Anna,  from  New  York 
to  Marseilles,  put  into  the  Azores,  Sept  17, 
with  her  No.  2  hold  on  fire,  with  1700  passen- 
gers on  board.  She  was  believed  to  have  been 
set  on  fire  by  a  bomb  or  incendiaiy  torch. 

The  commander  and  officers  of  the  Fabre 
Line  steamer  Sant^  Anna,  declared  that  they 
had  collected  indisputable  evidence  that  the 
fire  was  set  by  five  Austrian  passengers,  who 
gave  false  names  when  they  boarded  the 
vessel.  Three  of  these  passengers,  it  was 
asserted,  were  arrested,  while  the  two  others 
threw  themselves  overboard  and  disappeared. 

Captain  Pavy,  commander  of  the  Sant^ 
Anna,  made  a  statement  to  the  authorities  in 
Naples,  Sept  27,  that  the  smoke  or  vapor  aris- 
ing from  the  flames  is  described  in  an  affi- 
davit as  asphyxiating  gas,  adding  that  forty 
persons  were  overcome  by  the  fumes,  but  they 
were  soon  revived.  He  had  eighteen  pieces 
of  fuse  which  were  found  after  the  fire  was 
extinguished. 

Four  hundred  and  sevent^r  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Greek  steamship  Athinai  were 
rescued  in  midocean  Sept  IQ  when  the  vessel 
caught  fire  and  was  abandoned.  Two  steam- 
ships answered  the  AthinaVs  distress  signals* 
The  first  to  arrive  was  the  anchor  liner  Tus^ 
cania,  which  took  off  408  persons.  The  British 
steamship  Rumanian  Prince  was  soon  on  the 
scene  and  took  off  61  remaining  passengers. 
The  Athinai  was  the  third  steamer  set  on  fire 
by  bombs  or  incendiary  torches  placed  in  the 
hold  among  the  cargo  m  New  York  by  agents 
who  were  trying  to  prevent  supplies  being^ 
shipped  to  the  Allies. 

The  first  was  the  Atlantic  transport  liner 
Minnehaha,  the  second  Sanf  Anna.  An  ac- 
count of  the  fire  on  the  Minnehaha  will  be 
found  under  the  heading  Holt,  Frank. 

November 
At  least  IS  lives  were  lost  when  the  North 
Pacific   steamship   company's    steamer   Santa 
Clara  was  wrecked  on  the  south  jetty  rodks 
in  Coos  bay.  Or.,  on  Nov.  2. 
See  also 
"Eastland"  disaster 
"Titanic!'  disaster 

— American  merchant  marine 

Merchant  vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
and  officially  numbered  by  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
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gation,  Department  of  Commerce,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  were  1226  of 
215,711  gross  tons,  compared  with  1291  of 
311,578  gross  tons  for  the  fiscal  year,  1914. 
During  the  10  months,  under  the  ship  registry 
act  of  Aug.  18,  1914,  to  the  American  merchant 
fleet,  147  foreign-built  vessels  of  528,907  gross 
tons  had  been  added,  making  the  total  for  the 
year  from  both  sources  1373  vessels  of  744>6i8 
gross  tons.  This  tonnage  is  the  largest  annual 
addition  to  the  American  merchant  fleet  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  In  1908  the  total 
increase  was  718,683  gross  tons,  in  1907  it  was 
596,708  gross  tons,  and  in  1855  it  was  586,102 
gross  tons.  The  losses  to  the  merchant  fleet 
for  the  past  year  had  not  all  been  reported, 
but  for  the  first  nine  months  they  numbered 
1062  vessels  of  195,052  gross  tons. 

It  became  known,  July  21,  that,  acting  under 
orders  of  Secretary  Daniels,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  the  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey  for  ships  of  the  Navy  Department  was 
making  a  survey  of  all  the  American  merchant 
vessels,  with  a  view  to  their  use  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  war.  Every  ship  which 
flies  the  American  flag  was  bein^^  taken  into 
consideration,  its  tonnage,  condition,  speed, 
etc.,  noted,  together  with  its  availability  as  an. 
auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

See  also 
United    States — Dept.    op    Commerce — 
Bureau   of   Navigation — Annual  re- 
port 

— ^American  registry 

A  total  of  150  vessels  had  been  added  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  since  the  passage 
of  the  emergency  ship  registry  law,  August, 
1914,  according  to  a  report  issued  June  27  by 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  The  total  150  yt&- 
sels  registered  under  this  act  to  and  including 
June  19,  represented  528,912  gross  tons. 

A  deal  by  which  eight,  and  possibly  a  dozen, 
so-called  Danish  steamships  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  American  registry  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag  was  frus- 
trated in  June  by  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  permit  it  More  than 
$1,000,000  was  involved  in  the  purchase  of 
these  vessels  from  their  original  German, 
Greek,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  own- 
ers. Richard  Wagner,  president  of  the  newly 
formed  American  Transatlantic  Company,  with 
an  office  in  the  Whitehall  Building,  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  represented  himself  as  the 
owner  of  these  vessels. 

Under  the  new  law  admitting  foreign-built 
vessels  to  American  registry,  149  ships,  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  527»07i  tons,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  flag  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Figures  announced  July  13  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  show  that  of  this  number, 
ninety-nine  formerly  were  in  the  British  mer- 
chant marine,  thirty,  in  the  German,  and  six  in 
the  Belgian.  One  Italian,  three  Norwegian, 
and  four  Cuban  ships  also  were  transferred. 

Of  the  German  vessels,  twenty-five  were 
owned  by  the  Deutsche-Americanische  Petro- 
leum Gesellschaft,  the  German  branch  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  were  transferred 


to  the  American  company  and  American  regis- 
try early  in  the  war.  Four  others  were  Ham- 
burg-American line  ships,  of  which  one,  the 
Dacia,  on  her  first  trip  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  was  taken  into  a  French  prize  court 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton  consigned  to  Germany. 

Repaired  ships 

The  House  on  Feb  17  passed  the  Senate 
bill  of  the  previous  December  providing  that 
where  vessels  are  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  repaired  in  an  American 
shipyard  they  may  be  admitted  to  American 
registry  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  if  the  cost  of  repairs  is  three  tunes 
the  salvage  value  of  the  vessel.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  law  as  it  stood  for  more  than  half 
a  century  on  the  statute  books,  having  been 
first  enacted  in  1852  and  repealed  by  Con- 
gress in  1906,  when  it  was  enacted  that 
wrecked  vessels  rebuilt  in  this  country  should 
be  admitted  to  American  registry  only  by 
special  act  of  Congress.  The  bill  was  fought 
by  representatives  of  shipping  interests  be- 
cause vessels  thus  rebuilt  and  registered  can 
be.  used  in  coastwise  trade. 

— Anti-trust  legislation  and  litigation 

Judge  Lacombe  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
on  Feb  3  dismissed  the  anti-trust  suits  of  the 
Government  against  the  Brazilian  Steamship 
Conference  and  the  Far  Eastern  Steamship 
Conference.  The  chief  points  in  the  deci- 
sion were: 

Prince  Line,  Hamburg-South  American  Line  and 
other  members   of   Branlian   Steamship  Conference, 

Sarties  to  rate  agreements,  etc.,  do  not  violate 
herman  Law. 

American-Asiatic  Steamship  Company,  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  other  members  of  rar  Eastern 
Steamship  Conference,  parties  to  rate  agreements, 
etc.,  do  not  violate  Sherman  Law. 

Court  finds  Braxilian  combination  has  been  prac- 
tically dissolved  as  a  result  of  the  European 
war. 

No  unreasonable  monopoly  is  enjoyed  by  lines 
operating  either  to  Braxilian  ports  or  the  Far 
East. 

Mere  agreements  to  insure  fair  returns  from 
operation  of  ocean  carriers,  to  establish  uniform 
rates  of  freight  naturally  liable  to  change  from  time 
to  time,  to  give  regular  and  sufficient  senrice  at 
stated  intervals  so  that  there  would  not  be  an 
overplus  of  vessels  one  month  and  a  scant  supply 
the  next  month,  to  have  regular  sailing  dates  enabl- 
ing shippers  to  make  firm  contracts  for  future 
deliveries,  do  not  unreasonably  or  abnormally  re- 
strain trade. 

Conference  lines  are  not  charging  unreasonable 
rates  through  their  combinations  and  agreements. 

Rebates  at  a  stated  percentage  for  exclusive  ship- 
pers, on  a  deferred  system,  not  secret,  open  to 
all  tor  exclusive  shipping  over  the  defendant  lines, 
with  differentiation  in  prices  charged  to  small  as 
against  large  shippers,  are  not  illegal  or  in  re- 
straint of  trade. 

Lines  operating  in  Brazilian  trade  under  the 
conference  agreement  are  enjoiped  from  refusing 
to  receive  cargo  offered  at  their  regular  rates,  un- 
less good  cause  is  shown,  such  as  prior  engage- 
ments for  space. 

No  evidence  that  shippers  have  been  injured  in 
the  course  of  their  business  or  hampered  has  been 
secured  from  manufacturers,  merchants  or  traders 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  Far  East  as  a  result 
of  the  pooling  agreements,  rate  fixing  and  regula- 
tion of  sailings  by  the  defendants  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Steamship  Conference. 

No  evidence  that  "fighting  ships"  have  been 
operated  by  the  defendants  in  the  trade  to  the 
Far  East. 

No  relief  granted  to  Government  as  to  any  of 
its  prayers  in  the  petition  against  the  Far  Eastern 
steamship  lines. 
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Government  attorneys  say  both  cases  will  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  to  United  States  Supreme  Court 
for  final  adjudication. 

— Armed  merchantmen  of  belligerent 
nationality 
The  State  Department  has  drawn  up  a  set 
of  rules  covering  armed  merchant  vessels  of 
belligerent  nationality,  as  follows: 


A  merchant  vessel  of  belligerent  nationality  may 
carry  an  armament  and  ammunition  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  defense  without  acquiring  the  character  of  a 
ship  of  war. 

B 

The  presence  of  an  armamAit  and  ammunition  on 
board  a  merchant  vessel  creates  a  presumption  that 
the  armament  is  for  ofiFensive  purposes,,  but  the  owners 
or  agents  may  overcome  this  presumption  by  evidence 
showing  that  the  vessel  carries  armament  solely  for 
defense. 

C 

Evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
armament  is  solely  tor  defense  and  will  not  be  used 
offensively,  whether  the  armement  be  mounted  or 
stowed  below,  must  be  presented  in  each  case  inde- 
pendently at  an  official  investigation.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  must  show  conclusively  that  the 
armament  is  not  intended  for,  and  will  not  be  used 
in  offensive  operations. 

Indications  that  the  armament  will  not  be  used 
offensively  are: 

That  the  caliber  of  the  guns  carried  does  not  exceed 
six  inches. 

That  the  guns  and  small-arms  carried  are  few  in 
number. 

That  no  guns  are  mounted  on  the  forward  part  of 
the  vessel. 

That  the  quantity  of  ammunition  carried  is  small. 

That  the  vessel  is  manned  by  its  usual  crew,  and 
the  officers  are  the  same  as  those  on  board  before  war 
was  declared. 

That  the  vessel  intends  to  and  actually  does  clear 
for  a  port  lying  in  its  usual  trade  route,  or  a  port 
indicating  its  purpose  to  continue  in  the  same  trmde 
in  which  it  was  engaged  before  war  was  declared. 

That  the  vessel  takes  on  board  fuel  and  supplies 
sufficient  only  to  carry  it  to  its  port  of  destination,  or 
the  same  quantity  substantially  which  it  has  been 
aoenstomed  to  take  for  a  voyage  before  war  was 
declared. 

That  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  consists  of  articles  of 
commerce  unsuited  for  the  use  of  a  Alp  of  war  in 
operations  against  an  enemy. 

That  the  vessel  carries  paasengert  who  are  as  a 
whole  unfitted  to  enter  the  milituy  or  naval  service 
of  the  belligerent  whose  flag  the  vessel  flies,  or  of  any 
of  its  allies,  and  particularly  if  the  passenger  list 
includes  women  anci  children. 

That  the  speed  of  the  ship  is  slow. 


Port  authorities,  on  the  arrival  in  a  port  of  the 
United  States  of  an  armed  vessel  of  belligerent  na- 
tionality, claiming  to  be  a  merchant  vessel,  should 
immediately  investigate  and  report  to  Washington  on 
the  foregoing  indications  as  to  the  intended  use  of 
the  armament,  in  order  that  it  may  be  determined 
whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  pre- 
tttm|>tion  that  the  vessel  is,  and  should  be  treated  as, 
a  ship  of  war.  Clearance  will  not  be  granted  until 
authorized  from  Washington,  and  the  master  wUl  be 
so  informed  upon  arrival. 

E 

The  conversion  of  a  merchant  vessel  into  a  ship  of 
war  is  a  question  of  fact  which  is  to  be  established 
by  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence  of  intention  to 
use  the  vessel  as  a  ship  of  war. 

— Chinese  Pacific  line 

Five  million  dollars,  it  was  stated  Sept  3, 
had  been  subscribed  by  a  coterie  of  Chinese 
merchants  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  Orient 
to  finance  the  steamship  line  which  was  an- 
nounced recently  would  be  established  to  ply 
between  San  Francisco  apd  China  in  compe- 
tition with  Japanese  lines.  Hdf  a  million  dol- 
lars of  the  fund  had  been  set  aside  for  instant 


call,  said  the  announcement,  which  was  made 
on  authority  of  John  L.  McNab,  attorney  for 
the  Chinese. 

—Countries  carrying  American  trade 

Over  52  per  cent  of  the  American  trade  is 
being  carried  in  British  bottoms,  according  to 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  public 
Feb  18.  On  the  other  hand,  over  14  per  cent 
is  being  carried  in  American  bottoms,  whereas 
American  bottoms  had  previously  carried  but 
little  over  9  per  cent  of  the  American  trade. 
The  letter  contained  the  following  memoran- 
dum which  shows  the  aggregate  value  of  our 
water  borne  commerce  (imports  and  exports), 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19141  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  :^ear 
(July  I  to  Dec  31,  1914),  with  the  proportion- 
ate amount  carried  in  vessels  of  the  principal 
nations,  stated  in  millions  of  dollars : 

Flag                     Value  of  water-  Percentase 

under                  borne  commerce.  Jti>7- 

which                   Fiscal      July-Dec,  Dec., 

carried —            year    19x4.       1914  1913  1914 

American     $368      $434  9*s6  14.09 

British     aao3        872  $3*45  Sf-Si 

German     522          50  13.79  3.06 

French    175          76  4«64  4^ 

Dutch    155          97  4«io  S.90 

Norwegian     i^        100  3.49  6.03 

Japanese    80          44  ^'4  a>^ 

Italian     73          51  '•94  3-to 

Austrian    59            3  i-57  033 

Belgian    47            7  z*s7  047 

All  others   147        ^»  4-35  J'tQ 

Totals     $3785    $1^60      zooboo         100.00 

"A  similar  analysis  for  the  month  of  Dec 
1914  gives  the  following  results:  Total  im- 
ports in  vessels,  $102,040,876,  of  which  $16,- 
771,000,  or  16.4  per  cent,  came  in  American, 
and  $43,669,000,  or  42.8  per  cent,  in  British 
vessels,  the  remainder  being  in  vessels  of 
other  nationalities.  Total  domestic  exports  in 
vessels,  $221,193,000,  of  which  $20,350,000,  or 
9.2  per  cent,  went  in  American,  and  $I38,- 
1 12,000,  or  57.9  per  cent,  in  British  vessels,^  the 
remainder  being  in  vessels  of  other  nation- 
alities. Total  water-borne  commerce,  month 
of  December,  1914,  $323,234,000,  of  which  $37,- 
121,000,  or  ii.S  per  cent.,  represented  the  value 
of  that  carried  in  American  vessels,  and  $I7J»- 
781,000,  or  S3.I  per  cent,  that  carried  in  Brit- 
ish vessels.  From  the  foregoing  it  would 
appear  that  the  current  statements  relative  to 
the  percentage  of  our  trade  carried  in  Amer- 
ican vessels  is  substantially  correct,  but  that 
the  share  accredited  to  English  vessels  is  some- 
what excessive." 
— Failure  in  Delivery 

The  right  to  claim  a  total  constructive  loss 
on  cargo  which,  by  "restraint  of  princes" 
could  not  be  delivered,  is  upheld  in  a  decision 
made  in  Feb  by  Justice  Bailhache  in  the  Lon- 
don Commercial  G)urt  in  an  action  brought 
by  Sanday  &  Co.  against  the  British  and 
Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Company  under 
certain  policies  on  two  linseed  cargoes. 

—Freight  Rate»— War  Effects 

A  joint  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce, 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  Jan  25,  shows  in- 
creases in  ocean  freight  rates  reaching  900 
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per  cent  and  even  the  extreme  of  1150  per 
cent — ^as  compared  with  the  rates  current 
previous  to  the  war.  The  former  figure  ex- 
presses the  increase  of  rates  on  wheat  from 
New  York  to  Rotterdam,  on  grain  from  Bal- 
timore to  European  ports  (not  in  Germany), 
and  on  cotton  from  Savannah  to  Bremen.  The 
rate  on  cotton  from  Galveston  to  Bremen  has 
increased  11 50  per  cent. 

The  report  points  out  that  a  continuation 
of  such  rates  on  exports  at  the  level  of  Decem- 
ber's shipments,  would  cost  American  ex- 
porters $216,224,400  above  the  usual  cost; 
and  if  a  similar  charge  is  laid  on  the  im- 
ports the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  would  be  $532,110,000  in  addition  to 
regular  ocean  freight  rates. 

The  report  adds  that  even  at  these  rates 
no  cargo  space  can  be  had  until  March  or 
April.  ^ 

— Internments 

Foreign  ships  laid  up  in  United  States  ports 
early  in  1915  numbered  66,  55  being  German 
and  II  Austrian.  Their  total  tonnage  was 
518,706.  Nine  of  the  number  were  in  Hawaii- 
an ports.  Of  the  others  30  were  in  New  York, 
8  in  Boston,  4  in  Baltimore,  4  in  New  Orleans, 
3  in  Philadelphia,  2  each  in  Norfolk,  Galves- 
ton and  San  Francisco,  and  i  in  Seattle  and 
Savannah.  43  of  these  ships  ordinarily  em- 
ploy as  crews  7,787  men.  A  list  of  ships, 
their  gross  tonnage,  their  place  of  intern- 
ment, and  their  owners  follows:  Vaterland, 
54,282,  N.  Y.,  Ham.- American ;  G.  Washington, 
25,570,  N.  Y.,  N.  German  Lloyd ;  Amerika,  22,- 
622,  Boston,  Ham. -American ;  Kronp.  Cecilie, 
19,503,  Boston,  N.  German  Lloyd;  K,  Wilhelm 
11. ]  19,361,  N.  Y.,  N.  German  Lloyd;  Pres.  Lin- 
coln, 18,168,  N.  Y.,  Ham.- American ;  Pres. 
Grant,  18,072.  N.  Y.,  Ham.-American ;  Cincin- 
nati, 16,339,  Boston,  Ham.-American;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 13,333,  N.  Y.,  Ham.-American ;  Gr.  Kur- 
furst,  13,102,  N.  Y.,  N.  German  Lloyd;  Bul- 
garia, 11,440,  Bait.,  Ham.-American;  Barba- 
rossa,  10,984,  N.  Y.,  N.  German  Lloyd; 
Prinzess  Irene,  10,983,  N.  Y.,  N.  German 
Lloyd;  Fried.  Der  Grosse,  10,771.  N.  Y.,  N. 
German  Lloyd ;  Hamburg,  10,531,  N.  Y.,  Ham.- 
American;  Rhein,  10,058,  Bait.,  N.  German 
Lloyd ;  Neckar,  9.835,  Bait,  N.  German  Lloyd ; 
Konig  Wilhelm  II„  9,410,  N.  Y.,  Ham.-Amer- 
ican; Bohemia,  8,416,  N.  Y.,  Ham.-American ; 
Af.  Washington,  8,312,  N.  Y..  Un.  Austriaca; 
Koln,  7,409,  Boston,  N.  German  Lloyd;  Dora, 
7.037,  N.  Y.,  Un.  Austriaca;  Rhaetia,  6,600, 
Phila.,  Ham.-American;  Erny,  6,515,  Boston, 
Un.  Austriaca;  Prim  Oskar,  6,026,  Phila., 
Ham.- American ;  Wittekind,  5.640,  Boston,  N. 
German  Lloyd;  Ockenfels,  5,621,  Boston,  Han- 
sa;  Armenia,  S^Al^  N.  Y.,  Ham.- American ; 
Arcadia,  5,454,  Norfolk,  Ham.- American ;  Ad- 
amsturm,  5,000,  N.  Y.,  Hansa;  Pisa,  4,967,  N. 
Y..  Ham.-American ;  Himalaia,  4,948,  N.  Y.,  D. 
Tripovich  Co. ;  Morowit,  4,795,  Galveston,  Atla. 
Sea  Navv.  Co.;  Willehad,  4,761,  Boston,  N. 
German  Lloyd;  Prins  Joachim,  4,760,  N.  Y., 
Ham.-American;  Serapis,  4,756,  San.-Fran., 
Kosmos  Line;  Pr.  Aug.  Wilhelm,  4,733,  N.  Y., 
Ham.-American ;  Ida,  4,730,  N.  Y.,  Un.  Aus- 
triaca: Pr.  E.  Friedrich,  4,650,  N.  Y.,  Ham.- 


American;  Franconia,  4,637,  Phila.,  D.  Tripo- 
vich Co.;  Allemannia,  4,630,  N.  Y.,  Ham.- 
American;  Harburg,  4,472,  N.  Y^  Deut-Aus- 
tralisle;  Saxonia,  4A^  Seattle,  Ham.-Amer- 
ican ;  Clare,  3,932,  N.  Orleans,  Un.  Austriaca ; 
Nassovia,  3,902,  N.  Y.,  Ham.- American ;  Te- 
resa, 3,769,  N.  Orleans,  Un.  Austriaca;  Buda- 
pest, 3,651,  Norfolk,  Atl.  Sea  Nav.  Co.;  Cam- 
pania, 3,551,  Galveston,  D.  Tripovich  Co.;  Si- 
beria, 3,535,  Bait,  Ham.-American ;  Samia, 
3,402,  N.  Y.,  Ham.-American;  Georgia,  3,143, 
N.  Orleans,  Ham.- American ;  Hohenfelde,  2,- 
974,  Savannah,  Missle  &  G.  Mfg. ;  Portonia,  2,- 
778,  N.  Y.,  Damps.  R.  Horn;  Maia,  2,555,  N. 
Y.,  Holm  &  Molzen;  Clara  hdennig,  1,085,  N. 
Y.,  Otto  Zelch;  Anna,  1,575,  N.  Orleans,  Un. 
Austriaca;  Neptun,  197,  San  Franc,  Joliet; 
Pommem,  6,557,  Honolulu,  N.  German  Lloyd ; 
O.  /.  D.  AMers,  7,490,  Hilo,  Hansa;  Pr.  Waldi- 
mer,  3,227,  Honolulu,  N.  German  Lloyd ;  Setos, 
4,730,  Honolulu,  Cosmos;  Holsatia,  5,649, 
Honolulu,  Ham.- American ;  Locksun,  1,657, 
Honolulu,  N.  German  Lloyd ;  Loong  Moon,  i,- 
971,  Honolulu,  Ham.- American ;  Staats.  Kraet- 
ke,  2,009,  Honolulu,  Ham.-American;  Gov. 
Jaeschke,  1,738,  Honolulu,  Ham. American. 

Complete  and  detailed  information  as  to  the 
tonnage,  number  and  identities  of  German  and 
Austrian  merchant  vessels  which  were  shel- 
tered at  Italian  and  Italian  colonial  ports  when 
Italy  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
compiled  from  information  received  at  Lloyds 
(London),  and  all  of  which  were  subject  to 
the  reported  confiscation  decree  by  the  Italian 
Government,  came  to  hand  June  3.  The  com- 
plete list  contains  the  name  of  fifty-seven  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  vessels,  with  a  total  gross 
tonnage  of  228,761  tons,  at  sixteen  Italian  ports, 
which  were  open  to  seizure  as  Italian  prizes. 

The  largest  of  Italy's  prize  ships,  shown  in 
the  list,  is  the  Moltke,  of  12,335  tons  gross, 
held  at  Genoa  after  reaching  that  port  from 
New  York  on  July  28,  1914.  Next  in  size  is 
the  German  steamer  Konig  Albert,  of  10,484 
tons  gross,  also  detained  at  Genoa  after  a  trip 
from  New  York  on  July  17  of  last  year. 

— Losses  of  the  world,  19x4 

The  Department  of  Commerce  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"The  number  of  ships  lost  to  commerce 
throughout  the  world  is  presented  in  the  sta- 
tistical summary  for  1914,  prepared  by  Lloyd's 
Register,  which  announces  that  in  the  course 
of  a  year  the  ^ross  reduction  in  the  effective 
mercantile  marme  of  the  world  amounted  to 
766  vessels,  of  1,055,112  tons,  excluding  all 
vessels  of  less  than  100  tons.  Of  this  total,  491 
were  steamers,  representing  870,662  tons,  and 
275  sailing  vessels,  of  184,450  tons.  The  re- 
duction was  due  to  those  lost,  broken  up,  con- 
demned, etc.  The  sailing  vessel  record  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  1913,  but  the  loss  to  com- 
merce of  steamers  represented  a  total  of  338,- 
000  tons  higher  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  losses  involved  are  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  full  mercantile  marine  of  all  countries, 
the  figures  of  which  in  1914  were: 

"Steamers,  24,444,  tonnage,  27,987,782;  sail- 
ing vessels,  6,392.  tonnage,  3,685,675. 
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— Measurement  of  vessels 

Regulations  interpreting  the  laws  that  re- 
late to  the  measurement  of  vessels,  together 
with  copies  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
on  that  subject  and  of  the  Suez  Canal  reg*ila- 
tions,  were  published  Aug  25  by  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
a  single  book  of  eighty-four  pages,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  identified  with  maritime  in- 
terests. There  are  twenty-two  pages  of  in- 
structions for  the  tonnage  measurement  of 
vessels,  with  subdivisions  under  the  general 
topics  of  gross  tonnage  and  net  tonnage.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
measurement  of  vessels  include  those  apply- 
ing to  measurement,  gross  tonnage,  deck 
houses,  breaks,  etc.,  hatchways,  between  decks, 
open  vessels,  water  ballast,  net  tonnage,  crew 
accommodations,  deductions  for  other  pur- 
poses, deductions  for  propelling  power,  register 
tonnage,  appendix  of  measurement,  vessels 
exempt  from  measurement  and  measurement 
of  foreign  vessels. 


June  50^  1914,  virtually  the  war  period,  is  only 
172,217  gross  tons,  while  the  average  annual 
increase  for  the  ten  years  up  to  June,  1914, 
was  1,308,000  tons. 

The  increase  in  American  tonnage  during 
the  year  has  been  5^4,445  gross  tons,  or  about 
four  times  our  average  annual  increase  for 
the  ten  years  up  to  June,  1914,  and  larger  than 
the  annual  increase  of  tonnage  under  uie  Brit- 
ish flag  (including  Dominions  and  Colonies) 
for  the  ten  years  up  to  June,  1914,  whidi  was 
403,000  tons.  The  American  increase  is  prac- 
tically made  up  of  523.361  gross  tons,  mainly 
owned  under  foreign  nags  by  American  capi- 
tal before  the  European  war  and  transferred 
under  the  Ship  Registry  Act  of  August,  1914. 
Of  this  tonnage,  333»639  tons  were  transferred 
from  the  British  and  I47i742  gross  tons  trans- 
ferred from  the  German  flag. 

Following  is  Uoyds'  statement  on  June  30 
for  the  past  three  years  of  tfae*gross  tonnage 
of  the  world's  merchant  shipping  and  the 
change  worked  since  June  30,  1914. 


GROSS    TONNAGB    OF    WORLD    MBRCBANT    KAUNB    SHIPPING    FROM    LLOYD'S    REGISTER   JUNE    30, 


I913 

World    46,970.1 13 

American    SA^7*6zo 

British     so,43i.543 

German    5,o8a,o6i 

Norwegian    ^,457,890 

French     a,3»9.438 

Japanese    ii5oo,ox4 

Italian    i,5ai.94* 

Dutch     x,309.849 

Swedish i,047.a7o 

Russian    974.178 

Austria-Hungarian    i,oz  1,414 

Other  countries    4>oo5,i5s 

Brief  reference  is  made  to  the  Panama 
Canal  rules  for  measurement,  with  the  state- 
ment that  customs  officers  may  obtain  copies, 
as  well  as  supplies  of  Panama  Canal  tonnage 
certificates,  from  the  chief  office,  the  Panama 
Canal,  Washington,  D.  C.  Questions  of  inter- 
pretation under  the  Panama  Canal  measure- 
ment rules  are  to  be  submitted  in  writing 
directly  to  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone.  Decisions  on 
sudi  subjects  are  to  be  published  and  distribut- 
ed to  collectors  of  the  customs.  There  are 
forty-three  pages  relating  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
including  the  measurement  rules,  memoran- 
dum on  the  application  of  the  rules  of  1904 
relative  to  the  measurement  of  superstructures, 
instructions  to  American  custom's  officers  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  measurement  of 
United  States  naval  vessels  for  the  Sue« 
Canal,  the  last  mentioned  for  use  in  the  pre- 
paration of  tonnage  certificates  upon  which 
tolls  may  be  collected  when  ships  of  the 
United  States  navy  have  occasion  to  pass 
through  that  canal. 


19x4 

49>o89,55s 

5,368,194 

ai,045>049 
5.459»S96 

j,504,7as 
a,a85,7a8 
x>7o8,386 
1,668,296 

x>496,455 
z,  IX  8,086 
1,053,818 

X|055i7i9 
4,a9a,093 
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from    1914 

49.^61,769 

+172,217 

5,89a,6ao 

31,274,068 

4,7o6,oa7 

a.5a9.x88 

+5*4.445 

+229,019 

--753.S69 
+  a4,466 

2,285,728 

—  33.7x0 

1,826,068 

-117.682 

x,736,545 

- 

h  68,249 

1,522,547 
1,112,883 

- 

-  26,09s 

- 

-     4.797 

1.05^,762 
1,0x8,210 

- 

944 

—  37,509 

4,293>i04 

+       I.OII 

— Merchant  marine  of  the  world 

"Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping  for  June  30, 
'15,  shows  a  total  tonnage  for  the  world's 
merchant  fleet  of  49,261,7^  g^ross  tons.  The 
figures  cover  vessels  of  100  g^ross  tons  or  over 
and  do  not  include  vessels  plying  on  American 
rivers,  barges,  etc.  Gross  tonnage  is  the  entire 
cubical  contents  of  the  ship,  including  spaces 
occupied  by  engines,  boilers,  bunker  coals,  etc., 
stated  in  terms  of  100  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 

The  increase  in  the  world's  tonnage  since 


— Oil  burners 

"Two  big  steamships,  the  Kroonland  and  the 
Finland,  are  to  be  converted  from  coal  burn- 
ers to  oil  burners,"  says  the  Outlook,  Oct  27. 
"This  will  be  a  highly  profitable  change,  $9,- 
000  being  the  expected  saving  on  fuel  and 
$3/500  on  wages  of  firemen  on  each  round 
trip  of  each  ship.  In  addition,  the  removal 
of  coal  bunkers  will  permit  the  carrying  of 
1,500  additional  tons  of  cargo  at  a  profit  of 
$i25,ooo  a  ship  for  each  trip  at  present  freight 
rates." 

— Ocean  travel 

A  statistical  presentation  of  conditions  in 
ocean  travel  to  Europe  appeared  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  It  relates  bodi  to  cabin  and 
steerage  passengers.  Immigration  figures  for 
19x4  readied  the  lowest  pomt  recorded  since 
1901.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  war 
50(^000  fewer  passengers  were  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  and  703  fewer  trips  were  made 
than  in  1914 

The  revenue  losses  sustained  by  the  trans- 
atlantic lines  from  the  decline  in  passenger 
traffic  are  admittedly  heavy,  it  says,  although 
earnings  from  freight  transportation,  resulting 
from  prevailing  high  rates,  are  expected  to 
make  up  to  some  extent  sudi  losses.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  trips,  it  should  be 
remembered,  included  the  fact  that  the  Ham- 
burg-American, North  German  Lloyd,  Austro- 
American,  Russian-American,  Red  Star  Line 
from  Antwerp,  and  the  Cunard  Line  from 
Trieste  and  Fiume  discontinued  services  after 
the  first  seven  months  of  1914. 
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— Registry — Transfer  to  enemy  flag 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  published  in  the 
London  Gasette,  Oct  25,  the  government  de- 
dared  its  intention  no  longer  to  be  bound  bv 
Article  57  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which 
runs  as  follows : 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  respecting  the 
transfer  to  an  enemy  flag,  the  neutral  or  enemy 
character  of  a  merchant  vessel  is  determined 
by  the  flag  which  she  is  entitled  to  fly." 

In  place  of  this  there  is  substituted  a  regula- 
tion m  accordance  with  which  shii>s  shall  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  their  cargoes. 
Enemy  goods  are  now  liable  to  capture  at  sea 
under  whatever  flag  they  may  be;  but  the 
Declaration  of  London  enacted  that  even  if  a 
ship  was  owned  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent 
tjy  an  enemy  subject  she  should  still  be  en- 
tirely free  from  confiscation  if  registered  un- 
der a  neutral  flag.  This  alters  the  seizure  code 
to  agree  with  that  applied  by  France  in  the 
Dacia  case. 

The  arguments  by  which  this  position  was 
defended  in  the  report  of  the  naval  conference 
of  1908,  which  framed  a  declaration,  seem 
now  relatively  feeble.  "From  more  than  one 
point  of  view,"  the  conference  declared,  "ships 
may  be  said  to  possess  individuality,  notably, 
the^  have  nationality  and  national  character. 
This  attribute  of  nationality  finds  visible  ex- 
pression in  the  right  to  fly  the  flag,  and  here, 
therefore,  is  the  best  test  by  whidi  to  decide 
whether  their  character  is  neutral  or  enemv. 
It  is,  moreover,  preferable  to  rely  exclusively 
upon  this  test  and  discard  all  considerations 
connected  with  the  personal  status  of  the 
owners." 

No  reason  was  given  as  to  why  it  should 
be  preferable  to  ignore  the  nationality  of  the 
owners  or  shareholders  in  a  vessel  and  be 
guided  only  by  the  flag  she  flew.  Ships  are 
property,  just  as  much  as  cargoes,  and  the 
government  has  now  decided  that  both  shall 
be  regarded  as  such  and  subjected  to  the  same 
tests  in  determining  their  enemy  or  neutral 
character. 

The  new  Order  in  G)uncil  lays  open  a  pro- 
portion of  British-owned  shipping  to  reprisals 
on  the  part  of  the  German  government.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  and 
between  the  Scandinavian  countries  by  British- 
owned  vessels  registered  at  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Danish  ports,  and  by  others  in 
which  British  subjects  have  a  part  share.  The 
retaliatory  measures  which  Germany  may  be 
expected  to  take  will  naturally  jeopardize  Brit- 
ish interests  in  all  such  ships  upon  which  the 
enemy  is  able  to  lay  his  hands,  and  which 
hitherto  have  been  immune  by  reason  of  the 
neutral  fla^.  The  Baltic  is  practically  the  only 
area  in  which  the  danger  exists. 

Transfer  to  neutral  flag 

The  United  States  Department  of  G>m- 
merce  Nov  23  published  the  following  text 
of  the  French  law  regarding  the  sale  of 
French  ships  to  foreigners,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  ofiicial  journal  on  Nov  14: 

"Article  i.  During  the  present  war  and  until  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  six  months  following  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  any  voluntary  sale  to  a 
foreigner  of  a  French  sea-going  Tessel  is  prohibited. 


both  in  France  and  abroad.  However,  exceptions  to 
this  prohibition  may  be  authorized  subject  to  con* 
ditions  to  be  specified  bv  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

"Article  a.  Any  deed  executed  in  contravention 
of  the  preceding  stipulation  shall  be  void  and  the 
vendor  rendered  liable  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
varying  from  one  to  six  montha  and  a  fine  of  from 
16  to  500  francs,  or  to  one  of  these  two  penalties 
alone.  Moreover^  the  ship  shall  be  confiacated.  and 
in  the  event  of  its  capture  not  having  been  effected 
the  court  shall  order  in  substiution  of  confiscation 
the  payment  of  a  supplementary  fine  egual  to  the 
half  01  the  vessel,  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
court. 

"Article  463  of  the  penal  code  relating  to  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  may  be  applied  even  re- 
garding confiscation,  in  place  of  wnich  there  may 
Be  imposed  a  fine  of  lesser  amount  than  the  value 
of  the  ship. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Nov  18 
issued  the  following  announcement  regard- 
ing British,  German  and  Austrian  ship  trans- 
fer restrictions: 

.  "Copies  of  the  British,  German  and  Aus- 
trian laws  in  regard  to  the  transfer  to  for- 
eigners of  their  national  ships  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation for  the  use  of  Americans  who  may 
be  interested  in  shipping.  The  information 
conveyed  by  these  copies  of  existing  laws  is 
especially  valuable  at  the  present  time  when 
efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  American 
ownership  of  ships  engaged  in  international 
traffic. 


<fi 


'A  bill  to  restrict  the  transfer  of  British  ships  to 
persons  not  qualified  to  own  British  ihipt  makes 
the  provisions: 

"  'x.  A  transfer  made  after  the  zjth  day  of  Febru< 
^t  X9i5>  of  a  British  ship  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  a  share  therdn.  to  a  person  not  quali- 
fied to  own  a  British  ship,  shall  not  have  any  effect 
unless  the  transfer  is  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  behalf  of  His  Maiesty,  ana  any  person  who 
makes,  or  purports  to  make,  such  a  transfer  after 
the  commencement  of  this  act*  without  that  approval, 
shall,  in  req^ect  of  each  offense,  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

"'a.  This  act  shall  apply  to  Britiah  ahips  re^;i8- 
tered  at  foreian  ports  ox  registry,  and  to  British 
ships  registerea  in  any  Britiah  possession  other  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  this  act  and  it 
applies  to  British  ships  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  '3  (a).  This  act  majr  be  cited  as  the  British  ships 
(transfer  restriction)  act  1915,  and  shall  be  read  as 
one  with  the  merchant  shipping  acta  1894  to  19x4* 

"  'a.  Thia  act  ahall  have  effect  only  during  the 
continuance  of  the  preaent  war.' 

"The  scheduled  countries  are  British  India,  Can- 
ada, the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  (including 
Papua  and  Norfolk  laland).  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa  and  Newfoundland. 

"The  German  law  of  October  ai.  1915,  forbids 
the  transference,  in  whole  or  part,  of  the  ownership 
in  merchant  veasels  that  are  already  built  or  in  the 
course  of  construction,  to  persons  who  are  not  Ger- 
man subjects.  Contravention,  or  auch  attempt,  wilt 
be  punished  severely  also  when  committed  by  Ger- 
mans abroad. 

<«The  'Handela  Muaeum,'  the  oflScial  publication  of 
the  Auatrian  Muaeum  of  0>mmerce,  announced  in 
its  issue  of  September  9  a  decree  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  dated  August  27,  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  merchant  vessels  to  foreign  countries.  The 
provisions  of  this  decree  are: 

"  'i.  All  legal  business  by  which  the  ownership 
of  Austrian  merchant  vessels  shall  be  wholly  or 
partly  transferred  to  subjects  of  foreijra  govern* 
ments  requires  special  consent  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce.  Such  legal  transactions  closed  without 
said  consent  are  prohibited  and  invalid. 

"  'a.  Transgressions  of  this  decree,  in  so  far  as 
not  subject  to  criminal  punishment,  will  incur  a  fine 
of  up  to  5,000  crowns  or  imprisonment  for  six 
months. 


« (. 


'3.  This  decree  enters  into  force  on  the  day  of 
publication.'  *' 
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The  possibility  of  the  sale  of  German  mer- 
chant vessels  tied  up  in  American  ports  was 
disposed  of  by  the  action  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment in  forbidding  it.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  received  advices  from  Berlin  to  the 
effect  that  on  Oct  21  a  law  was  enacted  under 
which  every  German  subject  owning  or  having 
a  share  in  any  merchant  vessel  was  forbidden 
to  sell  or  in  any  way  dispose  of  his  interest  to 
any  person  not  a  German  subject.  The  law 
applied  to  German  subjects  residing  in  foreign 
countries. 


In  accordance  with  an  order  issued  by  the 
British  Government  some  time  before,  plac- 
ing all  the  vessels  of  the  American  Trans- 
AUantic  Company,  of  which  Richard  A.  Wag- 
ner was  president,  on  its  blacklist,  and  serv- 
ing notice  that  they  would  be  seized  when 
found  on  the  high  seas,  Great  Britain  in  Nov 
seized  the  Genesse,  the  Hocking  and  the 
Kankakee. 

The  British  claim  was  that  the  ships  were 
partly  owned  by  Germans  and  that  under  the 
new  order  their  confiscation  was  permissible. 
The  cases  were  to  be  sent  before  a  prize 
court. 

Great  Britain  advised  the  United  States, 
Dec  9,  that  in  response  to  the  State  Depart- 
ments protests  in  the  case  of  the  steamship 
Hocking  and  other  vessels  of  the  American 
Transatlantic  Companv  requisitioned  Dec  2, 
without  the  formality  of  orize  court  proceed- 
ings, orders  requisitioning  the  Hocking  and 
Genesee  would  be  cancelled  and  test  cases 
would  be  tried  promptly  in  a  prize  court  to 
dispose  of  the  charge  that  the  company  was 
partly  German  owned. 

Two  of  the  steamers  seized  by  British 
cruisers,  the  Winnebago  and  the  Kankakee, 
were  to  be  released-  under  bond.  The  Hock- 
ing and  Genesee  cases  would  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  test.  To  accelerate  disposition  of  the 
issue,  these  cases  would  be  transferred  from 
Halifax  and  St.  Lucia  to  London,  thus  avoid- 
ing delav  by  appeals  from  subordinate  courts. 

The  Transaltantic  Company  filed  with  the 
State  Department  affidavits  from  its  stock- 
holders in  an  effort  to  prove  that  every  share 
was  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


The  American  ship  Pass  of  Balhama  was 
declared  an  "enemy  vessel"  by  a  German 
prize  court  at  Hamburg,  Dec  12.  on  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  she  flew  the  British  flag 
until  the  end  of  1914,  when  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  American  registry.  The  Pass  of 
Balhama,  owned  by  the  Harby  Ship  Company 
of  New  York,  was  first  seized  in  the  North 
Sea  by  a  British  cruiser,  whose  commander 
placed  a  prize  crew  aboard  her.  Later  a  Ger- 
man submarine  made  the  British  crew  prison- 
ers and  put  a  German  prize  crew  aboard. 

— Regulation  of 

Supervising  Inspector  General  Uhler  of  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  received  orders 
Aug  II,  from  Secretary  Redfield  to  incorpor- 
ate at  once  in  the  regulations  of  the  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service  the  recommendations  of 
the   Citizens'   Board   of   Inquiry   at   Chicago, 


which  investigated  the  Eastland  disaster  until 
an  adjournment  was  made  necessary  by  the 
legal  restrictions  placed  on  the  board  bjr  the 
Federal  court  in  the  matter  of  examining 
witnesses  while  the  Grand  Jury  inquiry  was  in 
progress.  Their  recommendations  were  that 
Secretary  Redfield  place  before  the  President 
and  Congress  the  conclusions  of  the  board  as 
to  desired  means  of  safeguarding  human  life 
on  excursion  and  passenger  vessels. 

The  board  asked  that  there  be  created  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  board  of  compe- 
tent naval  architects  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  pass  on  the  plans  for  all  steam  merchant 
vessels  of  more  than  100  tons  burden,  and  that 
no  vessel  of  this  description  should  be  granted 
a  license  for  service  until  its  plans  and  specifi- 
cations conformed  to  the  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  Board  of  Naval  Architects  and 
its  safety,  seaworthiness,  and  stability  should 
have  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
provision  be  made  for  appeal  from  the  find- 
ings of  boards  of  local  inspectors  and  that  the 
increase  of  the  limit  of  number  of  passengers 
should  require  the  approval  of  the  Supervis- 
ins:  Inspector  of  the  district  in  which  the  ves- 
sel might  be  registered.  Any  alteration  in 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  passenger-carry- 
ing vessel  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Architects. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  asked  that  these  re- 
commendations be  enacted  into  law  by  Con- 
gress and  that  pending  that  action  increases  in 
passenger-carrying  permits  should  be  issued  by 
Inspectors  only  after  personal  inspection  of 
the  vessel  and  the  filing  of  a  written  record 
of  the  inspection.  Another  provisional  recom- 
mendation is  that  all  vessel  owners  shall  be 
required  to  make  stability  tests  where  there  is 
any  reason  to  question  the  seaworthiness  of 
their  vessels. 

Secretary  Redfield,  Aug  11,  directed  that  a 
conference  be  held  within  a  few  days  of  the 
Supervising  Inspectors  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf, 
and  Pacific  ports,  together  with  those  of 
the  two  districts  on  the  great  lakes,  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Eastland  disaster  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  as  should  be 
deemed  necessary  to  safeguard  life  on  excur- 
sion and  passenger  steamers  on  the  great 
lakes.  The  lake  Inspectors  will  be  authorized 
to  put  into  effect  any  regulation  that  might  be 
held  to  be  advisable  for  further  safety  in  lake 
navigation. 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
special  Board  of  Inquiry  in  the  Eastland  dis- 
aster at  Chicago,  were  presented  by  Secretary 
Redfield  to  J.  W.  Alexander,  chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Dec  I. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  urged  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  three  civilian  naval 
architects,  to  be  apoointed  b^'  the  President, 
to  insure  safety  at  sea,  the  decision  of  the 
Board  to  be  final.  The  Department  also  ur^ed 
an  amendment  to  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
bill,  to  provide  eleven  inspectors  instead  of 
ten.  the  additional  inspector  to  be  located  at 
Seattle  and  have  jurisdiction  over  Seattle, 
Portland,  and  St.  Michael  and  Juneau,  Alaska. 
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This  would  curtail  the  district  of  the   San 
Francisco  inspectors. 

Other  changes  in  steamship  regulation  to 
be  recommended  provided  that  the  supervising 
inspector  of  a  district  must  approve  in  writ- 
ing any  increase  in  the  passenger  or  freight 
capacity  of  a  vessel,  and  also  would  provide 
for  an  appeal  from  rulings  of  the  Board  of 
Local  Inspectors. 

See  also 

"Eastland"  disaster 

— Rights  of  neutrals  in  war 

Whatever  rights  purely  commercial  vessels 
have,  depend,  says  the  Outlook,  upon  keeping 
clear  the  distinction  between  such  commercial 
vessels  and  vessels  of  war.  It  is  therefore 
plain  that  merchant  vessels  cannot  ordinarily 
take  part  in  operations  that  might  be  called 
warlike.  All  private  merchant  vessels,  whe- 
ther belonging  to  a  neutral  or  to  a  belligerent 
nation,  are  subject  to  visit  and  search  by  war- 
ships. Neutral  vessels  must  submit  to  such 
visit  and  search.  If  a  neutral  merchantman 
undertakes  to  resist  the  exercise  of  this  right 
of  visit  and  search  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent 
naval  vessel,  she  is  liable  to  confiscation.  But 
— and  this  is  important — a  neutral  vessel  may 
carry  arms  for  self-defense,  and  the  fact  that 
she  carries  arms  does  not  affect  her  charac- 
ter as  a  merchant  vessel.  The  revised  statutes 
of  the  United  States  recognize  the  right  of 
merchantment  to  be  armed.  In  Gushing  vs. 
the  United  States  it  was  decided  that  the  seiz- 
ure by  France  of  an  American  merchantman 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
armed  for  defensive  purposes.  (See  Moore's 
"International  Law  Digest,"  Vol.  II,  p.  1071.) 
Such  a  vessel,  however,  must  not  use  her  arms 
to  resist  visit  and  search. 

This  rule  against  resistance,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  a  merchantman  belonging  to  a 
belligerent  power.  Such  a  merchantman, 
which,  like  a  neutral  merchantman,  may  be 
armed,  may,  at  her  own  risk,  resist  visit  and 
search  by  an  enemy  war-ship.  Such  resistance, 
of  course,  may  be  regarded  as  participation  in 
belligerent  operations;  but  such  participation, 
being  limited,  does  not  affect  her  status  as  a 
merchantman  or  convert  her  into  a  ship-of- 
war.  She  cannot  become  a  ship-of-war  with 
out  being  recognized  as  such  by  the  nation 
to  which  she  belongs,  and  being  put  under  the 
command  of  recognized  naval  officers.  If 
such  a  vessel  without  such  official  recognition 
undertakes  to  commit  acts  of  aggressive  hos- 
tility without  justification,  she  is  liable  to  be 
regarded  as  a  pirate.  Otherwise  such  a  bellig- 
erent merchantman  is  a  non-combatant. 

The  naval  vessel  of  an  enemy  may,  of  course, 
be  attacked  and  sunk  without  warning ;  but  not 
so  a  merchantman,  whether  belonging  to  a  neu- 
tral or  to  a  belligerent.  If  a  merchantman  is 
captured  on  the  high  seas,  the  ordinary  rule  is 
that  if  she  is  not  to  be  released  she  is  to  be 
taken  to  a  port  and  subjected  to  a  prize  court. 
Sometimes,  however,  on  account  of  "danger 
to  the  safety  of  the  war-ship,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Declaration  of  London,  "or  to  the 
success  of  the  operations  in  which  she  is  en- 
gaged at  the  time,"  this  ordinary  rule  cannot  be 
observed.    In  that  case  the  merchantman,  if  a 


belligerent,  and  under  exceptional  circumstan- 
ces even  if  a  neutral,  may  be  sunk;  but  in  no 
case  can  such  a  vessel  be  sunk  unless  the  ship's 
papers  are  preserved  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship's  passengers  and 
crew.  Ordinarily,  such  provision  is  made  by 
taking  the  passengers  and  crew  off  in  small 
boats  from  the  condemned  merchantman  to 
the  war-vessel  or  some  other  vessel.  Perhaps, 
if  the  ship  were  within  a  few  miles  of  shore 
and  the  weather  were  good,  a  reasonable  com- 
pliance with  this  provision  might  be  the  send- 
ing of  the  passengers  and  crew  ashore  in 
small  boats;  but  it  would  not  be  a  compliance 
with  this  provision  to  set  them  adrift  in  the 
open  sea. 

Regarding  the  sinking  of  the  American  ship 
William  P.  Frye  by  the  German  Prins  Eitel 
Friediich  the  Independent  says: 

The  rules  of  maritime  warfare  on  the  subject 
of  the  sinking  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  are 
clear  and  undisputed. 

A  neutral  ship  may  be  sunk  if  it  attempts  to 
run  a  blockade.  But  on  Jan  19,  when  the  Frve 
was  sunk,  not  even  the  doutb fully  legal  blodk- 
ade  by  submarine,  which  Germany  has  since 
declared,  was  in  existence. 

It  maybe  sunk  if  it  attempts  to  escape  when 
the  belligerent  ship  is  exercizing  its  unques- 
tioned right  of  visit  and  search.  But  the 
Frye  did  not  attempt  to  escape. 

It  may  be  sunk  if  carrying  absolute  contra- 
band to  an  enemy  port  and  if  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  cap- 
turing ship  to  send  the  prize  into  port.  But 
the  "Frye"  was  not  carrying  absolute  contra- 
band. 

It  may  be  sunk  if  more  than  half  of  its  cargo 
consists  of  contraband,  if  the  contraband  is 
destined  for  the  government  or  the  armed 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  if  the  capturing  ship 
cannot  send  it  into  port. 

The  "FryeW  cargo  consisted  of  g^rain. 
Grain  is  conditional  contraband.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  grain  was  destined  for 
the  British  Government  or  the  Britfsh  army 
or  navy.  The  "Frye"  was  sailing  to  a  British 
port.  Its  cargo  was  consigned  "to  order." 
The  burden  of  proof,  therefoe,  rested  upon  its 
captor  to  show  that  the  grain  was  intended 
for  military  and  not  civilian  use.  Captain 
Thierichens  did  not  prove  it ;  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances  he  could  not.  He  merely  sank 
the  ship. 

His  action  was  without  warrant  in  law  or 
custom.  For  his  action  Germany  is  fully  re- 
sponsible. 

--Seizures  on  neutral  ships 

Three  American  ships  of  the  New  York  and 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  the  Cocoamo,  the 
Carolina  and  the  San  Juan,  were  stopped  by 
the  French  cruiser  Descartes,  Dec  9  and  11, 
off  the  West  Indies,  and  six  Germans  and 
Austrians  were  taken  off.  The  United  States, 
Dec  14,  protested  and  asked  the  immediate 
release  of  the  men,  citing  precedents  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  August  Piepenbrink,  a 
German,  who  was  removed  from  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Windber  by  the  French  cruiser  Conde, 
Nov,  1914,  and  released  after  representations 
by  the  United  States. 
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It  became  known,  Dec  21,  that  the  Bull- 
Insular  liner  Boriquen  was  stopped  by  the 
Descartes,  Dec  15,  and  a  German  who  had 
taken  out  his  first  naturalization  papers  was 
taken  off. 

Allied  diplomats  expressed  frank  surprise 
that  the  Descartes  continued  her  offences 
against  international  law.  These,  they  said, 
were  likely  to  cause  serious  tension  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  could  be 
of  no  substantial  militarv  value. 

It  was  stated  informally  Dec  29  that  France 
would  release  the  men. 

— Shipbuilding 

The  Department  of  Commerce  on  Jan  14, 
1915,  reported  that  the  merchant  ship  building 
of  the  United  States  in  19 14  declined  33  per 
cent  from  the  tonnage  figures  for  1913,  and 
about  23  per  cent  in  the  number  of  vessels. 
During  the  year  there  were  built  of  all  classes 
of  vessels  excepting  warships,  1,163,  as  com- 
pared with  1501  in  1913.  The  1914  tonnage 
amounted  to  255,630,  against  382,569  tons  in 
1913.  If  the  warship  tonnage  were  added,  the 
total    would    exceed   the   total    tonnage   of 

1913. 

There  were  thirty-two  sailing,  steam  and 
unrigged  vessels  of  12,258  gross  tons  built  in 
the  United  States  in  January,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

SHUKRI  PASHA. 

Shukri  Pasha,  the  famous  Turkish  com- 
mander, who  conducted  the  heroic  defence  of 
Adrianople  in  the  first  Balkan  war,  having 
held  out  against  immense  forces  for  five 
months,  was  reported  (Ja  11)  to  have  been 
wounded  in  the  fighting  in  the  Caucasus  and 
to  be  a  prisoner  in  Russian  hands.  About 
a  year  ago  Shukri  Pasha  was  forced  into  re- 
tirement by  Enver  Pasha  and  the  Young 
Turks,  who  were  jealous  of  his  fame.  He 
returned  to  his  birthplace,  Albania,  where  he 
remained  until  called  back  into  service  during 
the  present  war.  Shukri  Pasha  served  in  Uie 
French  army  and  also  in  the  German  army. 
He  was  often  rx>mmended  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam I.  and  also  by  the  present  Emperor,  who 
visited  Constantinople  and  remarked  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  Shukri's  training. 

SHURTLSFF,  Roswell  Morse. 

On  Ja  6  the  prominent  New  York  painter 
and  illustrator  dropped  dead,  presumably  from 
heart  disease.    He  was  76  years  of  age. 

SIAM 

William  H.  H.  Hornebrook  of  Albany,  Ore., 
was  selected  by  President  Wilson  as  minister 
of  Siam  Feb  2. 

— Commerce 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1914,  the 
exports  of  Siam  were  valued  at  $42,742,523. 
The  countries  buying  the  largest  values  were: 
Singapore,  $16,530,756;  Hongkong,  $i3,77i,592; 
Netherlands,  $3,080,019;  Germany,  $2,747,266; 
United  Kingdom,  $2,i|i,86o;  Belgium,  $B25,- 
779;  India,  $725451;  Austria-Hungary,  $609,- 
421.  The  principal  articles  exported,  and  their 
values,  were:  rice  and  paddy,  $36,518,687;  teak 
wood,  $1,925,216;  hides  and  skins,  $908,617; 
fish,  $666,173;  silk  piece  goods,  $345,102;  pep- 


per, $318,704;  woods  other  than  teak,  $278,313; 
mussels,  $213,378. 

For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1914,  the 
imports  into  Siam  were  valued  at  $33i59i|87<x 
The  countries  which  sold  Siam  the  largest  bills 
of  goods  in  that  year  were:  United  Kingdom, 
$7,238,206;  Singapore,  $Sf74i»655;  Hongkong, 
$5,375^66;  India,  $3451,617;  China,  $3,250,684; 
Germany,  $2,458,889;  United  States,  $1,066,171; 
Dutch  possessions,  $997,068;  Japan,  $777>339- 
Of  the  articles  bought  by  Siam,  the  largest 
values  were  in:  Cotton  goods,  $6,75^,886; 
gunny  bags,  $1,711,124;  gold  leaf,  $1,528,352; 
oils,  $1,341,687;  sugar,  $1,280,392;  silk  piece 
goods,  $1,251,704;  opium,  $827,530;  wine,  beer, 
and  spirits,  $714,234. 

SIBERIA 

Nature,  according  to  Science  (Oct  15),  re- 
ports that  the  members  of  the  Siberian  Ex- 
pedition sent  out  sixteen  months  before,  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  Oxford  University 
School  of  Anthropology  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  had  reached  Lon- 
don. The  leader.  Miss  M.  A.  Czaplicka  is  a 
native  of  Russian  Poland,  and  has  been  a 
student  of  the  Warsaw  University  and  of 
Somerville  College,  Oxford  The  expedition 
consisted  of  Miss  Curtis,  the  artist,  Miss  Havi- 
land,  ornithologist,  and  Mr:  Hull,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  ethnologist.  They 
proceeded  from  Warsaw  to  Krasniack,  in 
Siberia,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei.  The  first  tribe  examined  was  that 
of  the  Samoyeds.  The  winter  was  spent 
among  the  Tungus  of  the  Tundra,  a  very  prim- 
itive race,  little  influenced  by  Russian  culture, 
and  the  spring  was  devoted  to  the  Tartars, 
who  are  much  more  civilized  than  either  the 
Samoyeds  or  the  Tungus.  Much  information 
of  scientific  interest  was  acquired,  and  a  large 
collection  of  costumes,  weapons,  implements, 
and  ornaments  made  of  copper  and  iron  made. 

SIE6EL,  Henrv  &  Co.  . 

Henry  Siegel  s  long-awaited  offer  of  resti- 
tution to  the  15,000  depositors  of  his  bank,  on 
which  depends  whether  he  shall  continue  at 
liberty  on  suspended  sentence  or  go  to  jail  for 
a  year,  was  made  to  a  meeting  of 
depositors  in  New  York  City  Apr  27.  In 
substance  he  offered  to  pay  $150,000,  or 
about  75^  per  cent  in  cash,  or  in  three  pav- 
ments  of  2^  per  cent  each,  as  may  be  thought 
best,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  bushiess  which 
he  purposed  to  engage  in  in  New  York,  repay 
the  balance.  From  the  business,  which  must 
necessarily  be  conducted  by  a  corporation,  he 
promised  to  reserve  to  himself  only  the 
amount  needed  for  living  expenses.  Accept- 
ance of  the  offer  involved  no  release  of  claims 
against  him. 

The  bank  depositors  at  a  stormy  meeting 
held  in  New  York  City  May  6  failed  to  agree 
on  Siegel's  offer  to  pay  them  $150,000  on  ac- 
count 

A  final  settlement  of  the  claims  against  the 
Henry  Siegel  Company  of  Boston,  on  a  basis 
of  2754  per  cent.,  was  approved  May  6  by 
J.  M.  Olmstead,  referee  in  bankruptcy.  The 
settlement  was  effected  through  the  withdraw- 
al of  a  claim  of  $2,000,000  for  the  lease  of 
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the  Store  buildings  occupied  by  the  company. 
About  $230,000  will  be  divided  among  the 
1,700  creditors. 

The  report  of  George  C.  Holt,  special 
master  in  the  bankruptcy  case  of  the  estate  of 
Henry  Siegel  &  Co.,  was  confirmed,  June  17, 
by  Judge  Hand  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  the  receiver  being  authorized  to  pay  a 
dividend  on  all  claims  allowed  by  the  special 
master,  the  dividend  amounting  to  12  per  cent 
It  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the  special  mas- 
ter that  the  claims  against  the  estate  totaled 
$411,547.71,  but  that  the  United  States  Fidelity 
&  Guaranty  Company  withdrew  its  claim  for 
$100,000. 

Henry  Siegel  decided  to  accept  sentence  in 
Geneseo,  June  21,  and  was  removed  to  the 
Monroe  County  Penitentiary. 

SILVSR—Production 

United  Stctes 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  Press  Bui-' 
letin  200  reports  the  output  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1914  at 
the  record  figure  of  67,929,700  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $37,225,000. 

Among  the  silver-producing  States  Nevada 
retained  first  rank,  although  her  production 
decreased  by  800,000  ounces.  Idaho  was 
second,  with  an  increase  of  3,000,000  ounces 
— largely  from  the  great  lead -silver  output 
of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  mines.  Montana  held 
third  place,  though  with  a  decrease  of  1,500,- 
000.  Utah  was  fourth,  nearly  all  her  output 
coming  from  the  silver-lead  ores  of  the  Tintic 
district.  Colorado,  with  an  output  diminished 
by  400,000  ounces,  was  fifth;  and  Arizona, 
with  an  increase  of  400,000  ounces,  was 
sixth. 

Silver  values  ranged  between  58.5  cents  per 
ounce  in  April  to  49.1  cents  per  ounce  in 
November,  averaging  45.8  cents  for  the  year. 

Silver  imports  in  1914  totaled  $25,331,000; 
and  exports,  $50,500,000. 

The  silver  production  of  the  United  States 
reached  51,000  ozs.  in  1914,  as  against  67,- 
601,000  ozs  in  1913,  and  63,766,800  ozs  in 
1912. 

SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING 

The  simplified  spelling  board,  after  the  close 
of  its  annual  meeting,  Apr  9,  issued  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  presented  to  the  effect 
that  the  past  year  had  been  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  movement.  The  prin- 
cipal of  revisea  spelling  has  been  approved 
by  eighty-six  universities,  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  an  increase  of  sixty-five  since  Apr, 
1914,  it  was  stated.  The  twelve  words  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion have  been  adopted  by  more  than  twenty 
newspapers. 

The  board  decided  to  make  no  further  rec- 
ommendation for  revised  spelling  until  those 
already  put  forth  are  more  generally  complied 
with. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Grandgent,  of  Har- 
vard, was  chosen  president,  Henry  Holt,  of 
New  York,  secretary,  and  Gano  Dunn  treas- 
urer. 


SIMPSON-CRAWFORD  CORPORATION 

The  Simpson-Crawford  Corporation,  which 
was  organized  in  1914  to  reopen  the  Simpson- 
Crawford  department  store  after  its  collapse 
along  with  other  Henry  Siegel  enterprises, 
will  go  into  voluntary  liquidation,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  Apr  7.  The  directors 
of  the  corporation  say  its  assets  exceed  liabili- 
ties by  $1,200,000,  and  that  not  only  will  all 
creditors  of  the  new  store  be  paid  in  full,  but 
that  the  creditors  of  the  old  Simpson-Craw- 
ford Company,  who  accepted  capital  stock  in 
the  new  company  in  lieu  of  cash  settlement, 
will  receive  considerably  more  than  the  16^ 
per  cent  which  they  would  have  received  had 
the  assets  of  the  company  been  sold  off  at 
once. 

The  Simpson-Crawford  store  of  New  York 
City  closed  in  liquidation  June  12.  The  cor- 
poration will  pay  100  cents  on  the  dollar  to  all 
creditors. 

SINGAPORE 

A  mutiny  of  the  Fifth  Light  Infantry  of 
Bengalese  en  route  to  Egypt  from  Hong- 
kong occurred  at  Singapore  on  Feb  15. 

Half  of  the  regiment,  numbering  500  men, 
attacked  and  subdued  the  other  half  and  ter- 
rorized the  town.  The  killed  included  several 
civilians.  All  the  women  and  children  were 
sent  to  ships  in  the  bay.  The  mutineers  over- 
ran the  town,  killing  all  on  sight.  They  went 
to  the  German  concentration  camp  and  offered 
to  free  the  Germans.  Eight  accepted  arms 
and  joined  the  mutineers. 

The  rioters  chose  a  time  when  all  the  war- 
ships had  left  port.  The  following  day,  how- 
ever, a  French  warship,  a  British  gimboat, 
and  two  Japanese  warships  arrived  and  land- 
ed all  their  crews  in  an  attempt  to  suppress 
the  mutiny.  At  that  time  the  mutineers  con- 
trolled the  main  part  of  the  towm 

More  than  thirty-five  persons  were  killed 
in  the  mutiny  and  the  riots  that  followed, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  in  Lon- 
don Feb  23  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Among 
them  were  six  officers  and  fifteen  men  of  the 
native  forces  and  fourteen  residents  of  Sina- 
pore,  one  a  woman.  The  announcement  adds 
that  some  of  the  rioters  were  killed  and  that 
a  large  number  surrendered  or  were  cap- 
tured. 

SINGER,  William  H^  Research  Laboratory 

A  four-story  laboratory  will  be  built  at  San- 
dusky Street  and  Parkway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  William  H.  Singer.  It 
was  expected  that  the  building  and  its  equip- 
ment would  be  ready  for  use  Dec.  i.  The  in- 
stitution is  to  be  opened  in  connection  with 
the  Allegheny  General  Hospital,  and  will  be 
called  the  William  H.  Singer  Research  Labo- 
ratory. It  is  the  gift  of  the  Singer  children — 
G.  Harton  Singer  and  Mrs.  Robert  Milligan,  of 
Sewickley,  and  Mrs.  Ross  Proctor,  of  New 
York.  The  benefaction,  including  construction, 
equipment  and  endowment  for  maintenance, 
will  total  about  $400,000. 

SING  SING  PRISON,  New  York  SUte 

For  the  first  time  in  the  prison  history  of 
New  York  a  draft  of  prisoners   from   Sing 
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Sing  to  Auburn  was  made  without  the  use  of 
shackles  (Ja  i).  The  change  was  in  continu- 
ance of  Warden  Osborne's  reform  movement 
By  another  reform  made  by  Warden  Osborne 
and  tried  out  Ja  2,  the  1500  inmates  of  Sing 
Sing  prison  were  permitted  to  eat  their  meals 
in  the  large  mess  hall  without  guards  stand- 
ing over  them  with  clubs.  On  Ja  3,  Mr.  Os- 
borne, speaking  at  Auburn,  said  that  there 
were  34  mfractions  of  prison  rules  in  D,  1914, 
as  against  117  in  D  1913.  William  J.  Cum- 
mins, the  banker,  who  is  serving  a  term  of 
four  years  in  Sing  Sing  for  wrecking  the 
Carnegie  Trust  Company,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood  of  the 
prison  on  Ja  27,  a  position  of  much  responsi- 
bility, under  the  new  regime. 

It  was  reported  on  Apr  13  that  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  were  willing  to  fur- 
nish employment  to  Sing  Sing's  ex-convicts 
who  have  a  clean  prison  record.  The  Western 
Union  has  given  the  prison  a  set  of  tele- 
graph instruments,  and  60  prisoners  have  been 
enrolled  in  a  telegraph  class. 

The  Mutual  Welfare  League  of  prisoners 
in  Sing  Sing,  June  10,  offered  $100  reward  for 
the  capture  and  return  of  Frederick  Spence,  a 
prisoner  who  escaped  the  day  before.  Spence 
held  an  office  of  "honor  and  trust,"  according 
to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  league,  which 
further  expressed  its  "grief  at  the  action  of 
the  member." 

During  June  friction  developed  between 
Supt.  John  B.  Riley  and  Warden  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne,  due  in  part  to  Supt.  Riley's  method 
of  drafting  prisoners  from  Sing  Sing  to  other 
prisons  without  consulting  the  warden.  This 
not  only  disorganized  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion of  the  prison,  but  also  interfered  with 
Mr.  Osborne's  system  whereby  the  deserving 
were  rewarded  for  good  conduct.  One  attempt 
at  suicide  and  two  escapes  (the  second  on  June 
29)  followed.  This  was  the  first  attempt  at 
suicide  under  the  Osborne  regime,  whereas 
under  the  old  order  attempts  at  suicide  were 
so  frequent  as  to  pass  uncommented. 

Warden  Thomas  M.  Osborne's  administra- 
tion of  Sing  Sing  Prison  was  commended  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  in  a  report 
made  to  Governor  Whitman  July  21. 

In  their  report,  the  commissioners  said  that 
Mr.  Osborne  was  a  man  of  experience  in  pub- 
lic service,  that  his  ideas  of  prison  reform 
commanded  respect,  and  that  as  warden  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  his  methods  of  ad- 
ministration. 

The  report  continues : 

"No  one  familiar  with  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  prisoners  during  former  years  can  visit 
Sing  Sing  Prison  without  being  impressed  with 
the  great  change.  Buoyancy  and  self-respect 
have  replaced  repression  and  dejection.  The 
prisoners,  furthermore,  appear  healthier  and 
happier.  The  warden  and  the  prisoners  them- 
selves claim  that  these  changes  are  due  to  the 
administration  and  the  new  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tution." 


The  commission  made  these  among  other 
recommendations : 

That  as  long  as  there  are  vacant  cells  in 
other  prisons  there  be  no  "doubling  up"  of 
prisoners  at  Sing  Sing.  That  the  Osborne  plan 
of  administration  be  fairly  tried  out  over  a 
sufficient  period  to  demonstrate,  its  success  or 
failure  That  the  prison  be  removed  to  a  farm 
site  as  soon  as  possible  and  buildmgs  of  mod- 
em construction  be  erected  by  prison  labor  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  plan  of  construction. 
That  the  prison  school  be  reorganized  so  as  to 
provide  instruction  for  most  of  the  inmates 
in  the  institution,  and  that  the  attendance  of 
prisoners  unable  to  read  or  write  the  English 
language  be  made  compulsory.  That  recrea- 
tional sports  and  entertainment*;  be  encouraged. 

The  grand  jury  investigation  of  Sing  Sing 
prison,  foreshadowed  by  months  of  criticism 
of  the  methods  of  Warden  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne, which  friends  asserted  was  designed 
to  oust  him  from  office,  but  which  state  and 
county  officials  contended  was  onl^  a  much- 
needed  inquiry  into  prison  condition,  began 
Nov  4,  coincident  with  the  submission  to  the 
state  commission  of  prisons  at  Albany  of  Dr. 
Rudolph  F.  Diedling's  report  on  conditions  in 
the  prison.  The  report  was  not  made  pub- 
lic and  action  on  it  was  deferred  by  the  pri- 
son board  until  Dec  i.  Gov.  Whitman,  after 
having  received  Dr.  Diedling's  report  gave  the 
warden  a  qualified  indorsement,  saying  that 
his  prison  method  should  receive  a  fair  trial, 
and  "until  a  good  deal  more  has  been  devel- 
oped dian  so  far  has  been  brought  out,  it 
has  proved  far  from  a  failure." 

The  report  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Diedling  was 
made  public  by  his  lawyer  Nov  16.  Dr.  Died- 
ling demanded  the  indictment  and  dismissal 
of  the  warden  on  the  following  counts :  Fail- 
ure to  report  felonies  and  misdemeanors  to 
the  proper  authorities ;  deliberate  attempts  of 
the  warden  to  conceal  and  induce  others  to 
conceal  knowledge  of  these  felonies  from  the 
proper  authorities;  refusal  to  submit  records 
and  information  to  a  commissioner  conduct- 
ing an  investigation;  demoralization  of  the 
discipline  of  Sing  Sing,  which  had  reduced 
the  efficiency  of  the  industries,  exposed  in- 
mates to  assaults  and  had  facilitated  the 
escape  of  several  prisoners. 

The  Westchester  County  Grand  Jury  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Nov  19,  handed  up 
twenty-one  indictments  against  convicts  in 
Sing  Sing,  most  of  whom  were  officers  of  the 
Mutual  Welfare  League  established  by  War- 
den Osborne. 

The  Diedling  report  was  for  the  second  time 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mission in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec  i.  Only  one 
other  member  of  the  commission,  James  T.  Mur- 
phy, of  Ogdensburgh,  voted  with  Dr.  Diedling, 
Afterward  those  who  had  opposed  the  report 
called  on  Governor  Whitman,  and  after  their 
conference  with  him  Commissioner  Frank  £. 
Wade,  of  Buffalo,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
mission, declared  that  the  Governor  approved 
their  course. 

The  commission  acted  on  the  grounds  that 
there  was  no  need  for  haste,  and  that  it  would 
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be  better  to  defer  any  action  until  after  the 
result  of  the  investigation  going  on  before  the 
Grand  Jury  in  White  Plains. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  having  signed  a 
waiver  of  immunity,  testified  before  the  Grand 
Jury  at  White  Plains,  Dec  lo,  that  informa- 
tion he  had  about  cases  concerning  certain 
prisoners  had  been  given  by  conyicts  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  not  divulge  it, 
so  he  was  "under  the  seal  of  the  confes- 
sional/' 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Westchester 
County  Grand  Jury  began  its  investigation 
into  conditions  at  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Assistant 
District  Attorney  William  J.  Fallon  made  the 
direct  charge  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Dec  13, 
that  Warden  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  was  an 
"unfit"  person  to  be  in  charge  of  the  prison, 
and  ^Iso  made  a  bitter  attack  against  his  moral 
character.  This  brought  about  a  stormy 
scene  between  Mr.  Fallon  and  George  Gordon 
Battle,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Osborne  and  the 
National  Committee  on  Prison  Reform. 

The  warden  issued  a  statement,  Dec  14, 
denying  the  charges  and  alleging  that  District 
Attornev  Weeks  had  maliciously  circulated 
them.  George  Gordon  Battle  notified  Mr. 
Weeks  and  Justice  Morschauser,  as  Mr.  Os- 
borne's counsel,  that  Mr.  Osborne  accepted 
Mr.  Fallon's  challenge,  made  also  in  open 
court,  to  make  public  all  the  affidavits  accus* 
ing  the  warden. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Morschauser,  Dec  21, 
ruled  against  Warden  Osborne  of  Sing  Sing, 
who  had  asked  for  the  filing  in  court  of  the 
affidavits  on  which  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Fallon  charged  the  warden  was  unfit  to 
manage  the  prison.  The  justice  also  denied 
the  application  of  George  G.  Battle  for  an 
order  directing  the  county  prosecutor  to  file 
all  testimony  so  far  taken  by  the  grand  jury 
investigating  Sing  Sing  and  any  testimony  to 
be  taken  hereafter. 

The  warden  also  lost  the  fight  he  has  been 
making  against  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
Riley  when  Justice  Tompkins,  at  White  Plains, 
sustained  the  action  of  the  superintendent  in 
transferring  Sing  Sing  convicts  from  the 
White  Plains  jail  to  Dannemora  and  Comstock 
Prisons  after  they  had  testified  before  the 
grand  jury. 

The  grand  jury  of  Westchester  County, 
Dec  28,  brought  in  two  indictments  against 
Osborne.  The  first  for  mismanagement  con- 
tained six  separate  counts.  They  charged  the 
warden  with  absenting  himself  from  office; 
failing  to  prevent  felonies  in  the  prison;  per- 
mitting prisoners  to  go  into  the  death  house 
to  see  Charles  Becker,  and  allowing  immoral 
practices  in  the  prison.  The  second  indict- 
ment was  for  perjury.  Warden  Osborne,  Dec 
31,  asked  and  received  from  Superintendent 
of  Prisons  John  B.  Riley  leave  of  absence 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  indictments.  Dean 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  a  supporter  of  Warden 
Osborne,  was  appointed  in  his  place  by  Gov. 
Whitman. 

SKINNER,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  6. 
See 
Episcopal  church 


SKODA  4a 

According  to  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  effect  of  the  Skoda  42-centi- 
meter guns,  known  as  the  'Tilseners,"  is 
worse  than  the  effect  of  the  Krupp  "Thick 
Berthas."  The  Skoda  shells  weigh  2800 
pounds.  Their  normal  trajectory  is  seven  ki- 
lometers, and  in  soft  ground  they  penetrate 
twenty  feet  before  exoloding.  The  explosion 
occurs  two  seconds  after  impact.  The  "Pil- 
seners"  are  howitzers  and,  except  in  diameter, 
do  not  resemble  the  Krupp  42-centimeter  mor- 
tars. 

A  "Pilsener"  shell  kills  every  one  within  150 
yards,  and  kills  many  who  are  farther  off. 
The  mere  pressure  of  gas  breaks  in  the  par- 
titions and  roofs  of  bomb-proof  shelters. 
Scores  of  men  who  escape  metal  fragments, 
stones,  and  showers  of  earth  are  killed,  lac- 
erated, or  blinded  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas. 
Men  who  are  only  a  short  distance  away  are 
torn  to  bits.  The  gas  gets  into  the  body-cav- 
ities and  expands,  tearing  the  flesh  asunder. 

Sometimes  only  the  clothes  are  stript  off, 
leaving  intact  the  boots;  of  men  close  by  not 
a  fragment  remains.  The  clothes  disappear 
and  only  small  metal  articles  are  found.  If 
the  shell  is  very  near,  the  explosion  melts 
rifle-barrels  as  if  they  were  struck  by  lijfht- 
ning.  Men  who  disappear  in  such  explosions 
are  reported  missing,  as  there  is  no  proof  of 
their  death. 

SLANDER 
See 
Botha,  Premier  Gen. 

SLEEPING  SICKNESS. 

The  first  case  of  African  "sleeping  sickness" 
ever  recorded  in  Massachusetts  resulted  fatally 
on  Ja  9.  The  victim,  Isoria  Nunas,  native  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  died  at  the  Tewksbury 
St?te  Infirmary. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  British 
government  to  consider  questions  connected 
with  trypanosome  infection  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  destroying  wild  animals  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  have  advised 
against  that  step,  according  to  a  summary  ap- 
pearing in  the  Scientific  American.  They  urge 
that  efforts  be  concentrated  on  the  extermina- 
tion of  thd  flies  which  carry  the  disease. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease — the 
.  sleeping  sickness  of  Nyassaland  and  Rho- 
desia, which  is  due  to  Trypanosoma  rho^ 
desiense,  is  carried  bjr  a  species  of  tsetse  fly 
called  Glossina  morsitans,  and  is  relatively 
uncommon;  the  other,  which  has  caused  such 
enormous  loss  of  life  among  the  natives  of 
Uganda,  is  due  to  an  infection  by  Trypano- 
soma gambiense,  transmitted  by  the  tsetse 
fly  Glossina  palpalis.  In  this  case,  man  forms 
the  most  important  reservoir  for  the  disease, 
wild  animals  apparently  playing  a  very  small 
part  in  spreading  it. 

SLINGSBY  LEGITIMACY  SUIT. 

Argument  was  concluded  in  London  on  Ja  2 
in  the  action  by  which  Lieut.  C.  R.  Sliiupby, 
formerly  of  the  royal  navy,  now  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, sought  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  a  child 
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he  claimed  as  his  own  in  order  to  get  an  in- 
heritance of  $5o»ooo  a  year.  The  contestants 
said  Mrs.  Slingsby's  real  child  was  stillborn. 
Decision  was  reserved. 

The  probate  court  decided  in  London  Feb  3 
that  the  son  of  Charles  R.  Slingsby  is  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  $500,000  baronial  property 
of  the  Slingsby  family  in  Yorkshire.  The 
case  had  been  before  the  courts  for  nearly 
two  years. 

An  application  was  made  in  London  Mar  15 
to  set  aside  the  verdict  by  which  Teddy  Slings- 
by was  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  Slingsby 
estate. 

SLOANE,  William  Douglas 

William  Douglas  Sloane,  the  New  York 
merchant  and  philanthropist  died  Mar  19  aged 
71. 

SMITH,  Francis  Hopkinson 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  well-known  author, 
artist  and  engineer,  died,  Apr  7,  in  New  York 
City  in  his  77th  year. 

SMITH,  Brig.-Gen.  George  Moore 

Brig.-Gen.  George  Moore  Smith  died  June 
21  at  Balmville,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,  Gerrit 

Gerrit  Smith,  inventor  of  the  quadruplex 
system  of  telegraphy,  died  May  4  at  Amity- 
ville,  L.  L,  aged  76. 

SMITH,  Brig.-Gen.  Rodney 

Brig.  Gen.  Rodney  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
died  in  Brandon,  Vt,  Nov  12,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year. 

SMITH,  William  Alden 

Petitions  to  place  the  name  of  United  States 
Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  on  the  Presidential  primary  ballot  as 
Michigan's  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  were  filed  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  Lansing,  Mich., 
Dec  27,  The  Smith  petitions  were  the  first 
filed  in  Michigan  in  behalf  of  any  Repub- 
lican Presidential  candidate. 

SMITH-DORRIEN,  Gen.  Sir  Horace 
See 
European  war — Africa 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

— Freer  collection 

It  became  known  early  in  Dec  that  a  new 
million-dollar  building  was  to  be  added  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington  to  con- 
tain the  collection  of  paintings,  engravings, 
porcelains  and  bronzes  given  to  the  institution 
from  time  to  time  by  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  De- 
troit. Mr.  Freer  had  given  $1,000,000  to  the 
institution  for  the  new  building.  It  was  to  be 
located  on  the  Smithsonian  grounds  in  the 
Mall  which  extend  from  the  capitol  to  the 
White  House  and  which  contain  the  Wash- 
ington monument,  the  botanical  gardens,  the 
national  museum  and  other  structures  of 
national  importance. 

The  collection  comprised  early  Persian  and 
Indo-Persian  prints,  more  than  1200  Chinese, 
Tibetan  and  Japanese  screens,  panels.  Kake- 
mono and  scrolls,   nearly  1700  specimens  of 


pottery  from  Japan,  China,  Korea,  Central 
and  Western  Asia  and  Egypt;  more  than  230 
bronzes  from  the  same  sources,  and  several 
hundred  stone  sculptures,  wood  carvings  and 
ivories,  etc.,  besides  a  splendid  representation 
of  Chinese  jades  and  more  than  600  examples 
of  ancient  Egyptian  glass.  The  collection  also 
contains  valuable  ancient  Biblical  manuscripts 
obtained  in  Egypt.  American  artists  were  to 
be  represented  by  Whistler,  Tryon,  Dewing, 
Thayer,  Homer,  Sargent  and  others. 

SMOKE 

— Prevention 

A  method  for  clearing  the  atmosphere  of 
smoke  and  fog  by  means  of  electrical  precipi- 
tation was  outlined  in  three  papers  read  before 
the  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  Feb  28  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Strong  of  the  Scientific  Instrtunent  and  Elec- 
tric Machine  Company  of  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.;  Arthur  F.  Nesbit,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Pittsburg 
and  electrical  engineer  of  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute, and  Linn  Bradley. 

Electrical  precipitation,  a  method  first  prac- 
tically applied  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

A  practical  demonstration  showing  how  a 
powerful  electric  voltage  wUl  detach  the  par- 
ticles of  carbon  and  other  material  sub- 
stances from  the  gases  passing  up  a  chim- 
ney, thereby  doin^  away  with  the  objection- 
able smoke,  was  given  in  the  auditorium.  A 
quantity  of  lampblack  was  blown  up  through 
a  fifteen  foot  smokestack  placed  on  the  plat- 
form. The  flying  particles  filled  the  air.  Then 
50,000  volts  were  turned  on  and  at  once  the 
lampblack  attached  itself  to  the  interior  of 
the  chimney  and  the  air  cleared. 

By  adjusting  the  voltage  to  the  size  of  the 
smokestack  to  be  treated  factories  will  be 
made  smokeless,  it  was  said,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  now  lost  through  smoke  damage 
will  be  saved. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE 
See 

American  SoaAL  Hygiene  Association 

SOCIAL  SURVEYS 

Springfield,  III. 

The  Springfield  survey  was  undertaken  in 
response  to  urgent  requests  from  a  group  of 
citizens  of  Springfield,  III.,  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  city.  With  a  view  to  secur- 
ing a  fairly  typical  study  of  an  inland  city  of 
about  60,000  population,  the  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, with  the  co-operation  of  several  national 
organizations  and  nearly  all  departments  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  supplemented 
the  $10,000  fund  raised  by  Springfield,  bringing 
the  total  expended  up  to  about  $i7>ooo.  The 
findings  are  set  forth  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
pamphlets,  as  follows: 

The  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  by 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  152  pages;  Recrea- 
tion in  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Lee  F.  Hanmer 
and  Clarence  A.  Perry,  133  pages;  Housing  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  by  John  Ihlder,  24  pages ; 
Oire  of  Mental  Defectives,  the  Insane,  and  Al- 
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coholics  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Walter  H. 
Treadwav,  M.D.,  46  pages;  Public  Health  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  bjr  Franz  Schneider,  Jr., 
159  pages ;  The  G)rrectional  System  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  by  Zenas  L.  Potter,  183  pages; 
The  Charities  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Fran- 
cis H.  McLean,  130  pages;  Industrial  Condi- 
tions in  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz  and  Zenas  L.  Potter,  150  pages; 
City  and  County  Administration  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  by  D.  O.  Decker,  150  pages. 

—Public  health 

Springfield,  III, 
"Public  Health  in  Springfield,  Illinois,"  by 
Franz  Schneider,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  May, 
1915,  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, is  based  on  a  thorough  survey  of  public 
health — ^in  general,  the  most  complete  yet 
made  by  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits. The  discussions  of  vital  statistics  and 
communicable  diseases  are  fuller  than  those 
contained  in  the  Topeka  report.  This  report 
also  contains  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
tuberculosis  situation  by  Dixon  Van  Blarcom, 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberotdosis,  and  some  interest- 
ing material  relating  to  the  venereal  diseases. 
The  report  is  159  pages  in  length,  is  indexed, 
and  is  illustrated  with  14  maps,  38  charts  and 
27  photographs. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"A  Survey  of  the  Public  Health  Situa- 
tion, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,"  by  Franz  Schneider,  Jr, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June,  1915,  published  by  uie 
Russell  Sage  Fotmdation,  is  typical  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  comparatively 
rapid  survey  of  the  public  health  situation  in 
a  small  or  moderate-sized  city.  The  report 
contains,  however,  the  results  of  an  original 
investigation  of  the  number  of  wells  and 
privies  in  Ithaca  and  considerable  other  ma- 
terial unusual  in  a  survey  of  this  type — 
material  which  was  obtaixiable  through  the 
presence  of  Cornell  University.  The  report 
is  illustrated  with  3  maps  and  6  photographs. 

Topeka,  Kan, 
"A  Public  Health  Survey  of  Topeka,"  by 
Franz  Schneider,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  May, 
1914,  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, is  a  thoroughgoing  survey  of  public 
health  in  Topeka^  giving  detailed  analyses  of 
the  city's  vital  statistics,  the  results  of  special 
inspections  of  the  city's  sanitary  conditions, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  Citjr  Health 
Department  It  reports  an  intensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  sewer  system — an  investigation 
considerably  fuller  than  that  reported  in  pub- 
lic health  in  Springfield.  The  report  is  98 
pages  in  length  and  is  illustrated  with  13  maps, 
4  charts  and  28  photographs. 

SOCIALISM 

One  of  the  significant  immediate  results  of 
the  European  War  was  the  collapse  of  the 
so-called  International,  the  world-wide  move- 
ment to  consolidate  the  workmen  of  the  world 
in  an  organization  which,  by  invoking  the 
general  strike,  would  render  war  between 
civilized  nations  impossible.  In  France^  the 
Socialists  frankly  deserted  the  International 
and  supported  the  Government.    In  Germany, 


Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  formerly  leader  of  the 
powerful  socialistic  party  in  the  Reichstag, 
was  the  only  man  in  a  party  of  over  100  who 
voted  against  the  war  credits.  The  Social 
Democrats  in  the  Reichstag  adopted  resolu- 
tions condemning  his  actions  and  practically 
reading  him  out  of  the  party.  Dr.  Liebknecht 
wrote  in  the  Bemer  Tagwacht:  "It  is  painful 
to  write  at  a  time  when  the  radiant  hope  of 
former  days,  the  Socialist  International,  lies 
smashed  amid  its  thousand  expectations; 
when  even  many  Socialists  of  the  belligerent 
countries  of  this  most  rapacious  war  willingly 
put  on  the  yoke  of  Imperialism,  just  when 
the  evils  of  capitalism  were  becoming  more 
apparent  than  ever."  In  Russia,  alone,  were 
the  leaders  true  to  the  International,  and  the 
Socialist  members  quitted  the  Duma  in  a 
body.  That  the  Russian  Socialist  press  is 
not  entirely  opposed  to  the  war  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement  from  the  Petrograd 
Sovremenny  Mir:  "The  present  war  is  caused 
by  the  vital  interests  of  capitalist  nations;  it 
is  the  inevitable  way  of  solving  international 
conflicts  in  a  bourgeois  society.  Russia's  par- 
ticipation in  this  war  is  necessitated  by  the 
vital  interests  of  the  cotmtry,  the  imperative 
demands  of  its  capitalistic  development,  and 
its  social-economic  progress." 

See  also 
Massachusetts — Red  flag  act 
— ^International  congress 

It  was  announced,  May  25,  that  an  interna- 
tional congress  of  Socialists  would  be  at- 
tempted at  The  Hague  early  in  July.  All  the 
neutral  countries  had  accepted,  and  delegations 
had  already  been  selected  to  represent  fiigland 
and  Germany,  but  it  was  not  certain  that  Rus- 
sia, France,  and  Belgium  would  participate. 
The  Russian  Socialist  leaders  had  accepted 
the  invitation  subject  to  certain  special  condi- 
tions. 

The  Belgian  leader,  M.  Vahdervelde,  had 
refused  point-blank  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  any  conference  in  which  Germany  partici- 
pates. The  French  Socialists  and  Syndicalists 
also  declined  the  invitation  in  the  first  place, 
but  M.  Ottorino  Morgari,  leader  of  the  Italian 
Neutralist  Party,  had  gone  to  Paris  in  hopes 
of  persuading  them  to  reconsider.  Austria 
and  Hungary  would  be  represented  if  it  were 
possible  for  their  delegates  to  get  through 
Germany  for  this  purpose. 

The  leading  German  delegates  chosen  were 
Messrs.  Scheidemann  and  Bernstein. 

The  preliminary  organization  of  the  con- 
gress was  in  charge  of  Swiss  Socialists.  The 
tentative  platform,  which  was  understood  to 
have  received  the  approval  of  committees  in 
Germany,  Austria,  England,  Italy,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  contained  the  follow- 
ing demands  relating  to  the  European  war : 

Evacuation  of  Belgian  and  French  territory  and 
indemnity  to  Belgiam. 

Suppression  in  future  of  all  secret  treaties. 

Immediate  limitation  of  armanents  by  all  countries, 
with  a  view  to  ultimately  abolishing  altogether  all 
armed  forces  of  individual  States. 

Obligatory  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  cases  of 
din>utes  between  States. 

Absolute  right  of  all  small  nationalities  to  decide 
their  future  destiny;  this  decision  to  be  made  a  matter 
of  referendum  in  which  all  adult  males  and  females 
shall  participate. 
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SOCIALIST  PARTY 

The  Socialist  Partes  scattered  successes  of 
Nov  2  were  interesting  items  of  the  election 
results.  Besides  the  election  of  Dr.  Lunn  as 
mayor  of  Schenectady  and  of  Dr.  Steinmetz, 
the  famous  electrician,  as  president  of  the 
common  council,  a  Socialist  was  elected  to 
tiie  Legislature  from  Brooklyn  for  the  first 
time.  In  liiassachusetts^  Charles  H.  Morrill's 
re-election  to  the  Legislature  from  Haver- 
hill's fourth  ward  was  for  a  seventh  term.  He 
represented  the  district  which  formerly  re- 
turned James  F.  Cary  for  five  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

SOCIETY 

The  Locater,  including  all  the  Social  Ras- 
ters, which  cover  nearly  all  the  large  cities 
wi^n  the  territory  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Seattle,  contains  112,111  names,  of  which  54 
per  cent  are  of  women.  Three-fifths  of  this 
total  number  are  married,  their  being  31,219 
married  couples. 

As  compared  with  15,892  bachelors  or  wid- 
owers, there  are  24,982  single  women,  of  whom 
9,749  are  widows  or  divorcees  and  I5f233  are 
spinsters,  a  preponderance  of  more  than  9,000 
unmarried  women.  There  are  also  4,672  junior 
boys  and  4127  junior  girls  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  19.  , 

The  name  of  Biddle  is  exclusive  and  typical 
of  Philadelphia;  that  of  Amonr  of  Boston; 
that  of  Gibanne  of  St  Louis;  that  of  Roose- 
velt of  New  York,  and  that  of  Thomdike  of 
Boston,  etc  The  ten  preponderating  names 
in  numerical  order  are  as  follows :  Smith,  755 ; 
Brown,  533;  Williams,  429;  Jones,  373;  Clark, 
329;  Miller,  324;  Johnson,  313;  Davis,  256; 
Adams,  227,  and  Allen,  223. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Study 
of  tiie  Employment  Problem,  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1915  by  several  large  emplojring  cor- 
porations to  reduce  waste  through  unsystema- 
tized employment  and  dischar^  methods, 
Magnus  Alexander,  telling  of  an  mvestigation 
of  conditions  in  twelve  large  factories  in  1912, 
said  that  he  found  a  waste  of  more  than  $800,- 
000  from  unnecessary  employment  and  dis- 
charge. He  advised  the  compilation  and  study 
of  correct  employment  statistics,  the  placing 
of  high-grade  men  in  charge  of  employing, 
proper  attention  to  the  employee's  aptitudes, 
effective  training  of  employees,  and  as  nearly 
uniform  production  by  tiie  plant  as  possible. 

SOMERVILLE,  Henderson  Middleton 

Henderson  Middeton  Somerville,  president 
of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Ap- 
praisers, formerly  associate  justice  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama  died  Sept  15  at  the  age 
of  78. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

See 
Union  of  South  Africa 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

— British  investments  in 

Great  Britain  has  upwards  of  £1,000,000,000 
invested  in  South  American  countries.  The 
average  return  on  this  huge  sum  is  3.5  per 


cent,  as  compared  with  an  average  return  of 
4.7  per  cent  upon  £999,236^565  eighteen  months 
ago.  Britain's  to^  investments  abroad 
amount  to  about  £1,000^000,000,  so  that  South 
America  has  absorbed  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  total 

In  the  following  table  the  South  American 
Journal  gives  details  of  the  amotmts  invested 
in  all  Latin-American  countries,  together  with 
particulars  of  ^e  average  return  received : 

ATtngt 

Total  Annual       Anntuu 

Amount.  Return.       Return. 

Argentina    £373»685»378  £x6,o8s.853  4*3% 

Brazil     aa6,xo3.58a  8,454*959  3*7 

Chile    64,»87,68a  3»36s,6aa  5.0 

Uruguay    47,014,964  a,o68,3a5  4-4 

Boliyia   401,560  aa,693  5>6 

Venesuela    8,135,959  246,992  3.0 

ColomMa   6,779,254  22^,394  3.3 

Ecuador     2,669*606  28,791  i.o 

Paraguay  2,962,330  21,582  0.7 

Mexico  1591663,257  295,751  o.x 

Guatemala     zo;445»22o  207,808  1.9 

Salvador    1,149,800  90,706  ^2 

Honduras     3,143,200  Nil  Nil 

Nicaraffua    1,179,620  Nil  Nil 

Cotta  Kica   6,527,070  264,050  4*0 

Cuba     46,257,800  2,180,165  4.7 

Shipping    17,502,030  661,899  3.5 

Banks     19,294,766  1,833,060  9.5 

Total £1,023,-726,471    £36,586,746    3.5% 

Of  the  above  total  of  £1,023,726,471,  £316,820^ 
^14  ia  invested  ia  Government  oonda,  £472,029,707 
in  railways  and  £i98,ox9»554  ui  miscellaneous.  On 
no    less   than    £255^53,125    no   return   whatever    is 


«a8,263>29H  tor  Argenuna.  To  Bouvia  and  i;osta 
Rica  belonfl[  the  distinction  of  showing  a  return  upon 
all  the  British  capital  invested  in  them. 

— Finance 
See 
National  City  Bank 
Pan-American  Finanoal  Conference 

--Treaties 

A  peace  treaty  was  signed  May  25  in  Buenos 
Aires  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chile,  a  result  of  the  mission  un- 
dertaken by  Dr.  Lauro  MuUer,  Forei^  Min- 
ister of  Brazil.  His  endeavor  was  to  improve 
the  political  relations  of  his  country,  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  the  ABC  powers. 

The  Argentine  Senate,  Sept  22,  approved 
the  treaty  which  provided  that  future  differ- 
ences which  could  neither  be  settled  diplo- 
matically nor  submitted  to  arbitration  should 
be  placed  before  a  permanent  international 
commission  for  inquiry  and  report  The 
signatories  to  the  treaty  agreed  not  to  begin 
hosilities  before  the  commission  draws  up  its 
report  or  before  the  lapse  of  one  year.  The 
treaty  provided  that  the  commission  should  act 
at  the  request  of  any  single  government. 

The  Senate  also  ratified  the  protocol  entered 
into  by  Chili  and  Argentina  regulating  the 
Beagle  Channel.  The  Beagle  Onannel  is  a 
narrow  strait  lying  immediately  south  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  extending  westward 
through  the  extreme  southern  Chilian  archi- 
pelago. It  is  about  150  miles  long  and  is 
bordered  in  part  by  Argentinan  and  in  part  by 
Chilian  territory. 

The  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Oct  17, 
approved,  by  a  vote  of  103  to  5,  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty  signed  May,  1915,  by  Argentina* 
Chile,  and  Brazil. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Gov.  G>le  Livingston  Blease,  on  Ja  a  issued 
a  blanket  pardon  for  iioo  prisoners  wnom  he 
had  previouslv  paroled,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber pardoned  during  his  4  years  in  office  up 
to  2708.  On  the  iitib  he  disbanded  the  organ- 
ized militia  of  South  Carolina,  over  which  he 
has  had  differences  with  the  War  Department, 
and  on  the  following  day  resigned,  giving  no 
reason.  Lieut-Gov.  Charles  A.  Smith  field 
the  office  of  governor  until  Ja  19,  when  Rich- 
ard I.  Manning  took  office.  On  the  22d,  Gov. 
Manning  reversed  Gov. .  Blease's  order  dis- 
banding the  militia. 

See  also 
PnoHiBiTioN — South  Carolina 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

See 
"Blue  sky"  laws — South  Dakota 
Capital  punishment — South  Dakota 
PnoHiBiTioN — South  Dakota 
Woman  suffrage — South  Dakota 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

The  government's  suit  to  force  separation 
of  the  Southern  and  Central  Pacific  railroads 
on  a  charge  that  joint  ownership  of  the  roads 
was  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law,  which  was  filed  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Feb 
II,  1914,  went  to  trial  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec  i, 
before  Federal  Judges  Sanborn,  Hook  and 
Carland,  sitting  as  the  United  States  Court  of 
Utah.  Edward  F.  McQennon,  of  Boston, 
special  assistant  to  the  United  States  Attorn^- 
ueneral,  in  presenting  the  Government's  side, 
said  that  the  merger  of  the  roads  was  brought 
about  by  the  Southern  Pacific  to  prevent  the 
Central  Pacific  from  passing  into  control  of 
the  government  and  becoming  an  actual  com- 
petitor. Mr.  McQennon  said  he  would  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  Central  Pacific,  run- 
ning from  Ogden,  Utah,  into  California,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific,  running  from  New  Or- 
leans by  way  of  El  Paso,  were  dominant 
factors  in  the  handling  of  transcontinental 
freight;  that  they  were  under  the  same  con* 
trol  and  exerted  a  restraint  and  monopoly  on 
commerce. 

SPAIN 

June 

The  Spanish  Cabinet  resigned  June  23,  as 
the  government  considered  the  failure  of  the 
recent  loan  to  be  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence.  Only  about  one-sixteenth  of 
it  was  subscribed.  The  Cabinet  had  held  office, 
under  the  leadership  of  Premier  Dato,  since 
October  of  1913. 

King  Alfonso  on  June  24  requested  Premier 
Dato  to  remain  in  power,  and  to  keep  in  ofTicc 
the  entire  Cabinet. 

September 

It  was  announced  Sept  2,  that  the  German 
Government  had  paid  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment through  Its  Ambassador  at  Madrid 
240,000  pesetas  ($48,000)  indemnity  for  the 
deaths  of  seven  Spaniards  who  were  shot  at 
Liege  in  Aug,  1914. 

November 

In  addressing  Parliament,  Nov  2S,  Premier 
Dato  denied  there  was  a  possibility  that  Spain 
would  intervene  in  the  war. 


December 
The  cabinet  of  Eduardo  Data  resigned  Dee 
6  owing  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  serv- 
ing notice  of  a  proposed  motion  to  give 
economic  questions  in  Parliament  priority  over 
certain  military  measures,  whidi  were  declared 
to  be  unnecessary.  Count  Romanones,  ex- 
Premier,  supported  the  motion.  Premier  Dato 
declined  to  accept  it  and  left  the  Chsunber  of 
Deputies  to  present  nis  resignation  and  that  of 
the  Ministry  to  King  Alfonso.  Senor  Dato 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  since 
I9y. 

Count  Alvaro  de  Romanones  was.  Dee  % 
chosen  by  King  Alfonso  to  form  a  new  gov- 
ernment The  new  cabinet  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

Premier — Count  Alvaro  de  Romanones. 
Miniater  of  the  Interiox^— The  Duke  of  Alba. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs— Seftor  Villanueya. 
Minister  of  Public  Works— Seflor  Quero. 
Minister  of  Commerce — ^Amos  Sidyador. 
Minister  of  Justice — Sefior  Barroso 
Minister  of  Instruction — Sefior    Burels. 
Minister  of  Finance— Sefior  Uraiz. 
Minister  of  Wai^-General  de  Luque. 
Minister  of  Marine — ^Admiral    Arias    Miranda. 

Court  de  Romanones  stated  that  his  policy 
on  international  questions  would  be  identical 
with  that  of  his  predecessor. 

King  Alfonso,  Dec  23,  signed  decrees  dis- 
solving the  Cortes.  New  elections  were  to  be 
held  before  Mar. 

See  also 
Alhambra  (The) 
FntEs — Foreign 
Heat — Climatic — Spa  i  n 

— Finance 

King  Alfonso  was  said  to  have  signed  a 
decree  for  the  nationalization  of  the  foreign 
debt.  Mar  30.  The  bonds  will  be  negotiated 
in  Spain,  and  the  coupons  will  hereafter  be 
paid  exclusively  in  pesetas. 

A  decree  issued  Feb  18  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment authorized  the  issuance  of  treasury 
bonds  to  the  value  of  $20^000,000  to  cover  the 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  period. 

The  Spanish  Government,  June  4,  author- 
ized a  loan  of  750,000,000  francs  ($150,000^000) 
SLt  4^  per  cent 

— Navy— Accidents 

The  Spanish  gunboat  Ponee  de  Leon  waa 
sunk,  Oct  14,  in  a  collision  with  the  merchant 
vessel  San  Josi,  near  Chipona,  off  the  Spanish 
coast.    The  crew  of  the  gunboat  was  saved. 

The  Pone*  d#  Lton  waa  a  amall  wanhip,  diapladng 
only^  195  tona,  and  waa  built  in  1895.  Her  armament 
conaiated  of  two  five-poundera  and  two  machine  guna. 
Her  apeed  waa  tweWe  knota.  Her  complement  con- 
Mated  of  forty-three  men. 

—Unemployment 

Unemployment  was  increasing  throughout 
Spain  and  was  causing  much  distress,  accord- 
ing to  reports  received  Feb  6,  especially  in  the 
provinces  of  Huelva  and  Almeria. 

SPALDING,  Albert  Goodwill 

A.   G.    Spalding,   the   well-known   sporting 

f^ods  manufacturer,  died  in  San  Diego,  Cal., 
ept  9  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
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SPAULDIN 6,  Rolland  H. 
See 

New  Hampshire 

SPECTRUM 

^Wave  lengths 

Owing  to  the  increasing  demand,  on  the  part 
of  astronomers,  chemists  and  physicists,  for 
accurate  values  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  iron  and  other  elements, 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  took  up  the  work  of 
determining  standards  of  wave  length,  says 
Science,  Sept  10.  This  work  was  being  done 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  International  Wave-length  Committee. 
The  spectrograms  were  obtained  in  Marseilles 
in  the  laboratories  of  Buisson  and  Faby,  the 
pioneers  in  this  work.  The  plates  were  meas- 
ured at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  is 
rather  a  difficult  region  of  the  spectrum  to 
observe,  lying  entirely  in  the  ultra-violet  Ap- 
paratus necessary  to  do  this  work  was  re- 
cently installed  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  wave-length  determinations  of  the  highest 
accuracy  were  being  made  throughout  the 
spectrum,  including  those  rays  which  are  too 
short  to  be  visible  and  also  those  which  are 
longer  than  any  that  the  eye  can  see.  A 
pamphlet  upon  this  subject  has  been  issued 
as  Scientific  Paper  No.  251,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C 

SPELLING 
See 

Simplified  spelling 

SPELTER 

See 
"Zinc  trust" 

SPENCE,  WilUam  Wallace 

William  Wallace  Spence,  a  retired  Balti- 
more banker  prominent  in  civic  work,  died 
Nov  3,  aged  100  years. 

SPIES 
See 
European   war — France — Spies 
European  wak— Great  Britain — Spies 
European   war^Italy — Spies 
European    war — United    States,    Rela- 
tions WITH — Spies 
Switzerland— Spies 

SPRAGUE,  William 

William  Sprague,  famous  "war**  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  twice  United  States 
Senator  from  that  State,  died,  in  Paris,  Sept 
II,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

SPRINGFIELD,  DL 

See 
SoaAL  surveys 

STAAFF,  Karl  Albert 

The  death  was  announced  in  Stockholm  Oct 
4  of  Karl  Albert  Staaff,  formerly  Premier  of 
Sweden.  Karl  Albert  Staaff,  liberal  party 
leader,  was  a  Minister  without  portfolio  in 
the  coalition  Gibinet  of  1905,  but  soon  after- 
ward resigned  and  formed  a  Cabinet  in  which 
he  was  Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice.  In 
1906  he  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  Mr. 
Lindeman,  but  in   191 1   he  again   formed  a 


Cabinet,  remaining  in  oflice  until  Feb,  1914 
when  the  Cabinet  resigned  because  of  differ- 
ences between  King  Gustaf  and  its  members  as 
to  the  King's  right  to  make  political  speeches 
without  first  ascertaining  if  the  Cabinet  ap- 
proved of  the  substance  of  them. 

STAMPS,  POSTAGE 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  develop- 
ments of  the  European  war  is  the  utilization 
of  stamps  as  a  means  for  raising  money  for 
the  war  sufferers.  Several  of  the  belligerent 
countries,  instead  of  using  the  money  thus 
secured  for  war  purposes,  are  turning  the 
funds  directly  over  to  the  Red  Cross  Society 
and  other  relief  organizations. 

France  and  Belgium  were  among  the  first 
nations  to  adopt  this  practice.  Indeed,  so 
quickly  did  they  turn  their  postal  resources 
in  this  direction,  that  without  even  waiting 
for  the  printing  of  a  new  issue  th^  sur- 
charged the  existing  stamps  with  a  red  cross 
and  5  centimes. 

After  a  few  weeks'  use  of  the  surcharged 
stamps  the  French  Government  issued  a  new 
stamp  with  the  red  cross  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  desi^. 

The  Belgian  war  stamp  was  issued  while 
the  Germans  were  hammering  at  the  forts 
of  Li^ge.  Before  the  stamp  became  widely 
circulated,  most  of  Belgium's  post  oflSces  were 
seized  by  the  Germans. 

The  Russian  issue  is  printed  on  an  enameled 
surfaced  colored  paper,  with  an  elaborate  and 
artistic  design.  The  3  and  7  kopeck  stamps 
have  designs  showing  the  soldier  leaving  his 
family  and  the  widowed  mother  left  at  nome 
with  the  children.  "For  the  benefit  of  fighters 
and  their  families"  is  on  the  face  of  the 
stamp.  Each  stamp  is  sold  for  one  kopeck 
above  its  franking  value,  the  extra  char^ 
going  to  the  Imperial  Women's  Patriotic 
Union  for  Relief. 

Austria  has  carried  out  the  characters  of 
modern  warfare  in  her  later  ¥rar  stamp 
issues.  Among  the  designs,  those  which  are 
most  original  display  soldiers  firing  from  the 
trenches  and  the  rise  of  military  aeroplanes. 

The  Canadian  stamp,  which  is  an  example 
of  the  issues  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
is  a  direct  tax  for  military  resources,  and 
carries  the  words,  "War  Tax." 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  German 
attitude  is  the  issuance  of  German  surchan^ed 
stamps  in  territory  the  conquest  of  which 
js  still  indeterminate.  The  stamps  now  used 
in  Belgium  and  Russian  Poland  are  German 
stamps  of  current  issues  with  the  words 
"Belgien"  and  "Russische  Poland"  stamped  in 
Gothic  characters  upon  them. 

Among  some  war  stamp  curiosities  already 
being  collected  and  treasured,  says  Answers, 
Oct,  may  be  mentioned  a  number  of  Red 
Cross  postage  stamps  issued  from  the  French 
post  offices  in  Morocco,  from  which  certain 
letters  and  figures  have  been  omitted.  Eng- 
land has  not  issued  any  official  war  stamps 
whatever,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
issue  of  "occupation  stamps,"  in  the  invaded 
German  colony  of  Togo. 
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No  postage  stamps  of  any  description  were 
found  in  Lome  after  it  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  Germans,  for  they  had  destroyed  or 
hidden  all  there  were.  But  a  great  qumber 
of  stamps  were  discovered  in  a  box  sunk 
in  a  dry  well  in  another  village,  and  they 
were  overprinted,  some  with  French  and 
some  with  English  words,  for  provisional  use. 
But  only  a  limited  number  were  treated  tiiis 
way,  and  the  demand  for  them  from  stamp 
dealers  all  over  the  world  has  been  so  enor- 
mous that  the  price  has  already  risen  con- 
siderably. 

Denmark,  although  not  yet  involved  in  war, 
has  prepared  a  special  war  postcard  and  sup- 
plied it  to  the  naval  and  military  forces  which 
have  been  mobilized.  It  is  the  ordinary  five 
ore  postcard  that  has  been  overprinted  with 
the  initials,  in  black  lettering,  "S.  B.,".  which 
signifies  Soldater-Brevkort,  "soldiers  post- 
card"; one  card  a  week  is  handed  out  free  to 
each  soldier  and  sailor. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
stamps  in  the  future  will  be  that  of  Samoa, 
which  was  overprinted  by  the  New  Zedand 
postal  authorities  with  a  local  surcharge.  One 
single  sheet  containing  loo  stamps  has  a 
peculiar  error,  and  as  only  forty  of  those 
stamps  are  available  already  the  price  paid 
for  them  has  reached  £20  each. 


It  became  known  Nov  p  that  the  famous 
collection  of  United  States  stamps  belonging 
to  Alexander  Edward  Lindsay,  the  twenty- 
seventh  Earl  of  Crawford,  had  been  sold  to 
John  A.  Klemann  of  118  Nassau  Street,  Man- 
hattan. It  was  formed  by  the  present  Earl's 
father,  James  Ludovic  Lindsay,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1913.  The  collection  cost  the  late 
Earl  $200,000;  the  exact  sum  paid  for  it  by 
Mr.  Klemann  could  .not  be  ascertained.  There 
were  three  parts  in  the  late  Earl's  collection. 
One  was  the  American  stamps,  another  tiie 
miscellaneous  stamps,  and  the  third  the  Brit- 
ish stamps.  The  miscellaneous  stamps  were 
sold  to  Captain  Simpson,  an  English  col- 
lector. The  British  stamps  were  bought  by 
W.  H.  Peckitt,  a  London  dealer. 

See  also 

JAPAN — Postage  stamps 
^OLANi>— Postage  stamps 
United  States — Post  office  dept. 

STANDARD  ALCOHOL  CO. 

Receivers  were  appointed  in  New  York  Citj 
Mar  31  for  the  Standard  Alcohol  Company,  a 
$12,500,000  Maine  corporation,  with  offices  at 
115  Broadway  and  a  plant  at  FuUerton,  La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  it  was  announced  that  the  company 
had  decided  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  day, 
without  loss  to  the  men.  This  new  order  will 
affect  25,000  workers  who  were  working  an 
average  of  ten  hours  a  day.  The  eight  hour 
day  became  effective  Sept  15. 

See  also 
Strikes — Standard  On.  strike,  Bayonne. 


STARS 

—Light 

The  latest  estimate  on  the  total  light  of  the 
stars,  says  the  Scientific  American  (Jan),  was 
recently  published  by  S.  Chapman.  It  is 
based  upon  the  counts  of  stars  on  photo- 
graphic plates,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  690  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  ac- 
cording to  the  photographic  standard,  or  from 
9000  to  1000  first  magnitude  stars  on  the 
visual  scale. 

— Temperature 

The  results  of  recent  investigations  as  to  the 
temperatures  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Professors 
Scheiner  and  Wilsing,  of  the  Astronomical 
Institute  at  Potsdam,  have  been  made  public. 
The  temperatures  stated  are  declared  to  be 
only  approximate,  and,  in  the  astronomical 
sense,  the  "effective  temperatures."  Observa- 
tions were  made  upon  109  stars,  and  it  was 
learned  that  white  and  bluish  stars  have  tem- 
peratures from  8700®  to  9600";  yellowish 
stars  (to  which  class  the  sun  belongs),  from 
4000^  to  6300^;  and  reddish  stars  from  3000^ 
to  4000^.  Of  certain  individual  stars,  the  fol- 
lowing temperatures  were  ascertained:  Alqol, 
in  the  constellation  Perseus  13,800**;  Sinus, 
in  Canis  Major,  12,200**;  Vega,  in  Lyra,  12,* 
000**;  the  Pole  Star,  in  Ursa  Minor,  8200**; 
Capella,  in  Auriga,  4700* ;  Arcturus,  in  Bootes, 
35oo^ 

Thermometer 

An  instrument  so  delicate  as  to  record  a 
change  in  temperature  of  one-millionth  of  a 
degree,  and  to  register,  with  the  aid  of  a 
three-foot  reflector,  the  heat  of  a  candle  fifty- 
three  miles  away,  is  used  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  measure  the  heat 
of  the  stars,  says  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
It  consists  of  a  thermal  battery  made  by 
joining  the  ends  of  two  very  fine  wires  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  either  platinum  and  silver  or 
bismuth  and  silver,  and  covering  the  junc- 
tion with  a  heat-absorbing  surface  painted 
with  lamp-black.  The  wires  are  so  fine  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  seen  without  a  reading 
glass;  and  the  absorbing  surface  is  about  as 
large  as  a  pin-head.  Tliis  battery,  enclosed 
in  a  vacuum  in  a  glass  cell,  is  exposed 
in  a  telescope  so  that  the  rays  from  a  star 
may  be  focussed  upon  the  absorbing  surface 
through  a  fluorite  window  in  the  ^ass  cell. 
When  connected  to  delicate  galvanometer,  the 
amount  of  current  generate  in  the  thermo- 
couple is  measured  by  the  galvonometer. 

STATUARY 

See 
New  York  City— Joan  op  Arc  statue 

STEBBINS,  Joel 
See 

Astronomy 

STEEL 
See 

Iron  and  steel 

STEFANSSON,  Vilhjalauir 

See 
Arctic  exploration — Stbfansson  expedi- 
tion 
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STERNBERG,  Brig.-Gen.  George  HUler 

Brig.-GeiL  ueorge  M.  Sternberg,  former 
Surgeon-General  of  the  army,  died  in  Wash- 
ington»  D.  C,  Nov  3,  aged  77  years. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  started  a  whirlwind  campaign  (Ta  12) 
to  raise  $1,360,000  in  ten  days.  The  Kocke* 
feller  Educational  Board  (Ja  5)  and  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  (Ja  6)  promised  $25aooo 
eaoi  on  condition  that  the  campaign  succeeded 
The  U.  S.  House  G>mmittee  on  Claims  (Ja 
18)  reported  favorably  on  a  request  for  the 
return  of  $45,750  paid  by  Stevens  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  187a  The  money  was  declared 
raised  on  Ja  19^ 

STEVENSON,  Rev.  J.  Ross 
See 
PUNCETON  Theological  Seminary 

STILLHAN,  Prof.  Thomas  BUm 

Professor  Thomas  Bliss  Stillman  of  national 
reputation  as  a  chemical  engineer  died  in  Jer- 
sey City,  Aug  10,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

STIHSON,  Frederick  J. 
See 

Argentina 

STOCK  MARKETS 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
handed  down  the  decision  on  Feb  10  that  play- 
ing the  stock  market  by  buying  and  selling  on 
margins  is  gambling,  and  those  who  suffer  loss- 
es by  such  transactions  on  the  part  of  stock 
brokers  can  recover.  The  appeal  of  a  broker 
in  Columbus  who  appealed  from  a  judgment 
ordering  him  to  ^ay  ^000  damages  for  money 
lost  by  a  client  in  tne  stock  market,  was  re- 
fused on  the  grounds  that  such  speculative  en- 
terprises on  tne  part  of  brokers  was  virtually 
and  legally  considered  gambling. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 
"Blub  sxy^  laws 
See  also 
London  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 

STOESSEL,  Lieut-Gen.  Anatole  Hikhailo- 
vitch 

Gen.  Stoessel,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
troops  at  Port  Arthur  during  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese War,  and  who  had  suffered  from  paralysis 
for  some  time,  died  on  Ja  17.  He  was  bom  in 
1&18,  and  entered  the  army  in  1864.  He  served 
with  the  Bulgarian  militia  during  the  Russo- 
Turldsh  ¥rar  of  1877-7B,  and  took  part  in  the 
Chinese  expedition  in  1900-01.  Up  to  that  time 
he  was  known  only  as  the  commander  of  a 
Siberian  rifle  regiment  He  was  the  first  com- 
mander to  enter  Tien-Tsin,  and  was  made  a 
major-general  for  the  dash  he  displayed  in  the 
attack  on  the  Chinese  capital.  After  he  had 
held  out  for  months  against  the  furious  on- 
sbughts  of  the  Japanese,  his  ammunition  all 
but  exhausted  and  his  men  virtually  without 
food,  he  surrendered  the  fortress  at  Port 
Arthur  to  General  Nogi.  For  this  action  he 
was  condemned  to  death  for  treason  on  Feb- 


ruary 20,  1908,  by  court  martial.  This  sentence, 
however,  was  commuted  by  the  Emperor  Nidi- 
olas  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  He  was  re- 
leased from  confinement  from  the  fortress  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  the  following  year  by 
order  of  the  Emperor. 

STONE,  Herbert  S. 

Herbert  S.  Stone,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  House  Beautiful,  went  down  with  the 
Lusitania,  May  7,  aged  45. 

STONE 

— ProdnctioB 

United  States 

The  value  of  the  production  of  stone  in  the 
United  States  in  1914  reached  the  great  total 
of  $77*412,292,  according  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  says  Dun's  Review,  Oct  23 
— a  greater  production  than  in  any  year  prior 
to  1912,  though  it  was  slightly  less  than  the 
output  of  that  year  and  about  7  per  cent  less 
than  that  in  1913.  Some  classes  of  stone, 
however,  showed  an  increase  in  1914,  notably 
marble  and  sandstone,  the  value  of  which 
increased  over  $500,000.  Of  the  47  stone- 
producin^f  States,  14  showed  an  increased  pro- 
duction m  1914. 

The  value  of  the  granite  produced  in  1914 
was  $20,028,919  against  $20,733,217  in  1913. 
The  value  of  "trap  rock"  was  $71865,998  in 
I9I4»  against  $9»i34»494  in  1913,  that  of  marble 
was  $8,121,412  in  1914,  against  $7,870,890  in 
1913,  and  that  of  common  limestone  was  $33,- 

8^155  in  1914,  against  $38,745,4^9  in  1913. 
Sandstone  was  $7,501,808  in  1914,  against  $7,- 
244.965  in   1913. 

A  tabulation  of  the  value  of  stone  produced 
for  different  uses  in  1913  and  1914  affords  in- 
teresting comparisons. 

Building  stone  decreased  in  value  from  $18,- 
097,219  in  1913,  to  $17,796,552  in  1914,  showing 
a  loss  of  only  $300,667,  or  of  about  i}i  per 
cent.  The  decrease  in  191 3  as  compared  with 
1912  was  much  greater,  namely,  over  4  per 
cent.  Marble  showed  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction for  building  purposes  in  1914. 

Monumental  stone  decreased  in  value  from 
$7,212,648  to  $7,047,572,  a  loss  of  $165,076,  or 
about  2  per  cent  Granite  for  monumental 
stone  made  a  small  increase,  but  marble  de- 
creased. The  total  value  of  monumental 
stone  in  1914  showed  over  4  per  cent  increase 
as  compared  with  1912. 

Paving  stone  decreased  in  value  from  $3,- 
936,448  m  1913  to  $3,772,383  in  I9i4»  a  loss  of 
$164,065.  Granite  showed  an  increase.  Trap 
rock  and  limestone  decreased. 

Curbstone  decreased  in  value  from  $2,077,- 
919  in  1913  to  $1,869,676  jn  I9i4»  a  loss  of  $208,. 
243.  Limestone  for  this  use  increased  and 
granite  and  sandstone  decreased. 

Flagstone  decreased  Jn  value  from  $573,638 
in  1913  to  $540,940  in  1914,  a  loss  of  $32,698. 
There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of 
granite  for  flagging,  but  the  value  of  sand- 
stone, which  included  that  of  bluestone  and 
which  formed  over  96  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  flagstone,  showed  a  decrease  of  $33,- 
172.  Limestone  for  flagging  also  decreased. 
The  use  of  concrete   for  flagging  in   recent 
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years  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  the  production  of  flagstone. 

Stone  for  rubble  showed  a  decrease  in 
value  from  $1,588714  in  1913  to  $1,256^1^  in 
1914.  Basalt  (trap  rock)  for  use  as  nibble 
increased  in  value,  but  the  other  kinds  of 
stone  decreased.  . 

Stone  for  rip  rap  also  showed  a  large  de- 
crease in  value,  falling  from  $4,204857  in 
1913  to  $3,707,342  in  1914,  a  loss  of  $497,515. 
The  value  of  trap  rock  for  this  use  increased 
also,  and  that  of  limestone  made  a  small 
gain,  while  that  of  granite  and  sandstone 
decreased. 

Crushed  stone,  which  is  the  largest  product 
common  to  more  than  cne  kind  of  stone,  de- 
creased in  value  from  $31,677,871  in  1913  to 
$30,161,766  in  1914,  a  loss  of  $1,516,105,  or 
nearly  5  per  cent.  The  value  in  1914,  however, 
was  greater  by  $1,569,230,  or  about  SH  per 
cent.,  than  that  of  191 2.  Granite  and  sand- 
stone in  1914  made  small  gains  in  value  but 
trap  rock  and  limestone  each  decreased. 

STONEHENGE 

It  was  announced  May  28  that  "Stonehenge," 
the  famous  estate  of  the  late  Sir  Edmond 
Antrobus,  was  for  sale  and  would  be  auc- 
tioned off  in  Sept  as  part  of  the  Antrobus  es- 
tate. 

Stonehenge  was  sold  Sept  21  to  H.  £. 
Chubb,  an  Englishman^  for  $35,000. 

Four  years  before  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus, 
whose  title  to  the  monument  was  confirmed 
by  law  in  1905,  offered  it  for  sale  to  the 
government  or  any  historical  society  that 
might  wish  to  preserve  it,  for  $750,000. 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 
See 

Edison,  Thomas  A. 

PANAMA-PAaFIC  EXPOSITION 

STORMS 

United  States 

A  storm  of  wind,  snow,  sleet  and  hail,  which 
on  Apr  28  and  29  swept  eastern  Oregon,  struck 
California  Apr  30.  At  Monterey  warehouses 
were  blown  into  the  bay,  merchandise  and  all. 
In  southern  California  icicles  hung  from  apple 
trees.  The  first  snow  within  man's  recollec- 
tion fell  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona, 
and  across  the  Nevada  desert  the  wind  at- 
tained the  propjortions  of  a  hurricane.  Dam- 
age to  sheep  in  eastern  Oregon  alone  was 
estimated  at  $500,000.  Incidental  damage  will 
increase  the  total  loss  to  well  above  $1,000,000. 

Erie,  Pa, 

Thirty-five  lives  lost,  and  six  millions  of 
dollars  in  property  damage  in  the  city  and 
county  was  the  result  of  a  cloudburst  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  Aug  3,  that  culminated  in  a  flood  that 
inundated  a  large  section  of  the  ci^.  The 
cloudburst  put  out  of  commission  the  lifi^t 
and  power  plants  and  all  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  flooded  the  business  part  of  the  city 
to  a  depth  of  five  feet.  Many  houses  were 
washed  from  foundations,  while  the  water 
reached  the  second  story  of  others. 

Gulf  Coast 
Driven  by  the  terrific  wind  of  the  great 
hurricane  passing  further  south  in  the  Gulf  of 


Mexioa  an  immense  tidal  wave  struck  the 
lower  Louisiana  coast  Aug  i6j  burang  Grand 
Isle  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  and  inundating  odier 
points  along  Barataria  Bay. 

The  storm  caused  the  loss  of  fourteen  lives 
in  Galveston  on  the  i6th  and  17th.  Four  of 
the  dead  were  United  States  soldiers.  Five 
hundred  houses  were  crushed  and  the  entire 
island,  on  which  the  city  stands,  was  covered 
with  debris.  The  protection  of  the  sea  wall 
built  after  the  first  Galveston  disaster  was 
believed  to  have  accounted  for  the  small  loss 
of  life.  Three  fires  raged  on  Aug  16  widi 
great  loss.  loi  persons  were  reported  dead 
and  264  missing  outside  of  Galveston. 

Some  of  the  estimates  of  property  loss  were 
as  follows: 

Galveston,  $15,000,000  or  more;  Houston, 
$2,000,000;  Texas  City,  $400,000;  Port  Arthur, 
$200,000;  Seabrook,  $100,000;  Sabine,  $100,000; 
Sabine  Pass,  $100,000;  Kemah,  $50,000. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  enormous  loss  to 
cotton  growers  and  oil  fields  in  the  storm 
belt 

New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast  were  swept  by  a  tropical  hurricane 
Sept  29,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  at  least 
40  lives  and  did  great  damage  to  property. 

Reports  reaching  Tampa,  Sept  8,  were  that 
the  death  toll  of  the  recent  hurricane  on  the 
Florida  coasts  will  reach  twenty-one.  Eight 
of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  John  G,  fVhilden, 
ashore  at  Port  St.  Joe,  were  lost  I^ 
schooner  Gertie,  with  nine  men  aboard,  was 
last  seen  on  Sept  3,  with  masts  gone  and  help- 
less.  A  diving  boat  of  tiie  sponge  fisher 
Beatrice,  with  four  men,  was  missing,  and  was 
believed  lost 

In  the  death  toll  of  the  great  storm  that 
ravaged  the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  coasts 
over  250  were  listed  dead  on  Oct  I.  Fifty 
were  along  the  Mississippi  coast.  Twenty-two 
in  New  Orleans.  From  other  places  die  dead 
were  tabulated  as  follows: 

Frenier,  La.,  23 ;  La  Brancfae,  La.,  ^ 5 ;  Shell 
Beach,  La.,  15;  lower  coast  of  Louisiana,  23; 
Delacroix,  La.,  22;  Rigolets,  La.,  21;  Lake 
Catherine,  La.,  22. 

Ten  persons  are  known  to  be  dead  and  about 
thirty  are  injured,  some  probably  fatally,  as 
the  result  of  a  tornado  that  occurred  about 
a  mile  east  of  Hot  Springs  Nov  25. 

Middle  West 
Thirty-seven  lives  were  lost  and  great  dam- 
age to  property  was  sustained  in  a  severe  wind 
and  rain  storm  which  swept  over  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  July  7. 

Northwest 
A  tornado  swept  over  parts  of  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  South  Dakota  Nov  16,  wrecking 
many  buildings  and  killing  a  number  of  per- 
sons.  ^^^ 

Five  dead,  scores  injured  and  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  property  damaged,  were 
the  toll  of  floods  which,  July  15,  10^  residted 
from  torrential  rains  throughout  central  Ohio. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  were  under  water 
and  vast  acres  imperiled  by  weak  levees  and 
embankments.  At  Lima,  where  three  lives 
were  lost,  more  than  300  homes  were  sub- 
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mergtd  and  a  large  area  flooded.  Mayor 
Miles  Standish  issued  a  proclamation  stating 
that  while  the  property  damage  there  would 
exceed  $500,000,  no  outside  aid  in  relief  work 
would  be  asked.  A  large  portion  of  Kenton 
was  submerged  when  the  Scioto  overflowed. 
Foraker,  a  village  near  Kenton,  also  suffered 
considerable  damage.  Several  houses  were 
washed  away  and  it  was  feared  that  a  num- 
ber of  persons  lost  their  lives.  Mt.  Vernon 
and  Lancaster  each  reported  one  death  due 
to  the  storm.  Included  in  the  property  dam- 
age are  big  crop  losses  amounting  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

China 

Unprecedented  floods  raging  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi  and  Kiangsi 
July  12,  wiped  out  entire  villages  on  the 
West  River  in  Kwangsi  and  drowned  thou- 
sands of  natives. 

The  Shameen  quarter  of  Canton,  in  which 
the  foreign  concessions  are  located,  was  four 
feet  under  water.  Other  large  districts  of 
Canton  were  ten  feet  under  water. 

Admiral  Winterhalter,  commanding  the  Asi- 
atic Fleet,  sent  the  gunboats  IVilmington  and 
Callao  to  the  aid  of  the  flood  victims  without 
waiting  for  instructions  from  Washington. 
'  From  80,000  to  100,000  lives  were  lost.  Con- 
sul General  Cheshire  appealed  for  all  the  as- 
sistance that  could  be  rendered  by  the  Navy 
Department 

Reliable  compilations  (Aug  2)  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  tne  typhoon  which  swept  over 
Shanghai  on  the  night  of  July  29, showed  that 
at  least  Ave  hundred  lives  were  lost  there,  large- 
ly through  drowning,  and  that  about  $5,000,000 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  Shanghai 
had  not  suffered  such  a  storm  in  thirty  years. 
Four  and  one-half  inches  of  water  fell  in 
seven  hours.  All  electric  currents  were  cut 
off,  and  total  darkness  added  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  city.  The  United  States  army  collier 
No.  I  broke  from  her  moorings  at  Poo-ting 
and  was  driven  ashore  at  Yang-tse-poo.  The 
steamship  Tung  Hong  stranded  near  the  public 
gardens  and  was  surrounded  by  the  \vreckage 
from  other  ships.  Many  foreign  yachts  were 
wrecked. 

LuMon 

A  typhoon  in  southern  Luzon  killed  at  least 
170  persons  and  injured  nearly  800,  it  was  re- 
ported Oct  27.  Damage  to  property  and  to 
the  hemp  and  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  $1,000,- 
000.  A  heavy  landslide  involved  a  portion  of 
the  volcano  of  Mayon. 

STORl|V  MaJ.-Gen.  John  Patten 

Maj.-Gen.  John  P.  Story,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
died  Mar  25  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  He  was  74 
years  of  age. 

STORY,  T.  Waldo 

T.  Waldo  Story,  the  sculptor,  and  descendant 
of  a  historic  American  family  whose  last  two 
generations  have  been  artists,  died  in  New 
York  aty.  Oct  23. 

STRAUS,  Oscar  Solomon 
See 

New  York   Cmr— Pubuc   Service   Coic 

MISSION. 


STRAWBERRIES 

A  survey  of  the  production  and  marketing 
of  strawberries  in  the  United  States,  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  made 
public  May  2,  indicated  that  the  eight  most 
important  commercial  strawberry  districts 
were  central  California,  Tenhessee,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Southern  Louisiana,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  the  Ozarks.  In 
1914,  1905  carloads  of  strawberries  were  ship- 
ped from  Central  California.  Lesser  quanti- 
ties were  shipped  from  the  other  districts, 
which  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance. From  the  Ozarks  came  748  carloads  in 
1914.  The  North  played  a  more  important 
part  in  the  strawberry  industry  than  these  fig- 
ures might  indicate  because  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  Northern-grown  berries  were  con- 
centrated into  carload  lots,  the  basis  for  the 
Government  survey. 

There  was  a  grand  total  of  14,533.2  carloads 
of  strawberries  shipped  commercially  in  1914. 
Of  these  2312  came  from  California,  the 
State's  closest  competitor  being  Tennessee, 
with  a  total  of  1571.5. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  conducted  a  telegraphic 
market  news  service  of  the  daily  movement  of 
strawberries  to  the  various  large  markets  dur- 
ing the  current  season,  together  with  the  prices 
received.  Reports  of  these  movements  and 
prices  were  telegraphed  daily  to  producing 
areas  and  consummg  centers,  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  profitable  distribution. 

STREET  RAILWAYS 

See  also 
Electric  railways 
Interborough  rapid  transit  00 
MuNiaPAL  ownership 
New  York  City — Board  of  Health  at- 
tacks CAR  crowding 
Strikes — Street  railwaV  strike,  Chicago 

Kentucky 

The  city  ordinance  of  Covington,  Ky.,  pro- 
hibiting street  cars  crossing  the  Ohio  River  to 
Cincinnati  from  carrying  one-third  more  pas- 
sengers than  the  seating  capacity,  was  annulled 
as  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  on  Ja  5.  The  court  held  that  the 
ordinance  was  a  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Massachusetts 

As  a  contributor  to  safety,  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railway  Company  scored  high  honors  at 
the  annual  banquet  in  Washington  of  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Association. 
Henry  Vinton  Neal,  a  mechanic  at  the  Albany- 
street  shops  of  the  Boston  Elevated,  was 
awarded  tne  Anthony  N.  Brady  Memorial 
Bronze  Medal  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety  (Feb). 

Minnesota 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  in  January 
handed  down  a  decision  affirming  in  every  par- 
ticular the  decision  of  the  district  court  in  hold- 
ing the  franchise  of  the  Duluth  Street  Rail- 
way Co.  to  be  valid  as  granted  in  1881  and 
continuing  in  effect  until  Oct  17,  1931. 
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Missouri 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  on  Ja  2  re- 
fused to  reconsider  its  decision  in  the  St,  Louis 
''mill  tax"  suit,  which  decreed  that  the  United 
Railway  Company,  operating  the  St  Louis 
street  railvray  lines,  must  pay  $2,500,000  to  the 
city.  The  tax  law  prescnbes  the  payment  of 
one  mill  on  each  five-cent  fare  collected  by  the 
street  railway  company. 

New  York  City 

Service  Commission  on  Oct  5 
by  street  railway  traffic,  includ- 

elevated  and  surface  railways, 

ended  June  30,  the  grand  total 

carried  was   1,807,632,726  and 

was   $93,644,42841.     Transfers, 


The  Public 
reported  that 
ittg  subways, 
for  the  year 
of  passengers 
Uie   revenue 
359.006,151. 


Great  Britain 


The  finance  committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  in  their  annual  report  on  the  working 
of  the  tramways,  July  2,  stated  that  there  had 
been  a  deficiency  on  the  past  year's  working  of 
more  than  £33,000,  and  of  the  highways  com- 
mittee, in  a  summary  of  the  estimated  results 
for  1915-16,  gave  a  net  estimated  deficiency  of 
£91,614.  Even  this  figure,  the  finance  commit- 
tee stated,  was  likely  to  be  considerably  in- 
creased. The  total  revenue  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £2,399,847,  compared  with 
£2,268,668  in  1913-14.  The  deficiency,  after 
meeting  charges,  was  £33ii73»  which  is  £23,308 
more  than  the  revised  estimate  for  1914-15  of 
£9265,  but  is  less  than  the  deficiency  originally 
estimated.  It  was  met  by  a  transfer  from  the 
general  reserve  fund.  The  payment  of  war 
service  allowances  to  officers  and  employees  on 
the  war  service  will  involve  expenditure  during 
the  year  of  about  £81,000.  But  for  these  special 
items  of  charge  the  result  of  working  the 
tramways  for  the  year  would  show  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  £29,386. 

— ^Fresh  air  cars 

Sixty  street  cars,  with  windows  removed, 
were  put  in  service  Nov  21  on  the  Chicago 
surface  lines. 

STRIKES 

See  also 
Clothing  txades — New  York  City 
DuMBA,   Dr.   Constantin   Theodor 

Great  Britain 

The  wage  dispute  of  the  engineers  in  the 
shipbuilding  yards  engaged  on  Government 
contracts  was  settled  Mar  2  by  award  of  a 
committee  representing  the*  various  interests 
concerned.  The  wages  of  time  workers  were 
advanced  4s.  6d.  ($1.08)  per  week  and  the 
scale  of  the  piece  workers  10  per  cent  The 
men  had  demanded,  respectively,  i6s.  ($3.84) 
and  15  per  cent,  but  afterward  expressed  a 
willingness  to  accept  4s.  6d.  and  10  per  cent. 

The  strike  of  coal  heavers,  which  had  de- 
layed the  departure  of  Atlantic  liners  for  sev- 
eral days,  was  settled  Mar  4,  the  men  return- 
ing to  work. 

Responding  to  appeals  made  by  War  Secre- 
tary Kitchener,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the 
leaders  of  their  unions,  the  Liverpool  long- 
shoremen   unanimously    resumed   work   Mar 


27,  but  the  Birkenhead  men  remained  obdu- 
rate. 

The  Birkenhead  dockers,  Mar  30,  refused 
to  do  the  week-end  work  until  the  shipowners 
agree  to  pay  them  on  Saturdays  for  the  work 
done  Friday  nights  and  Saturdays. 

John  Sexton,  secretatry  of  me  Dockers' 
Union,  addressed  them,  but  was  unable  to  per- 
suade the  men  to  change  their  decision. 

Lord  Derby  announced.  Mar  31,  that  the 
government  was  planning  to  organize  the 
dock  workers  of  Liverpool  under  the  name 
of  the  First  Dock  Battalion  of  the  Liverpool 
Regiment.  The  men  are  to  be  dressed  in 
khaki  overalls.  This  plan  is  to  be  adopted  to 
prevent  further  delays  in  handling  war  supr 
plies.  Labor  trouble  among  the  workers  on 
the  Mersey  recently  has  caused,  serious  em- 
barrassment 

The  battalion  will  be  made  u^  of  about 
2000  union  men,  who  will  be  enlisted  under 
the  military  law,  with  army  pay  in  addition 
to  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage  of  35  shillings 
weekly. 

It  was  said  that  both  shipowners  and  union 
officials  favor  the  plan.  The  men  are  to  en- 
list voluntarily,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
battalion  will  be  for  home  service  only.  Lord 
Derby  will  be  in  command  of  the  regiment. 
Guarantees  will  be  given  that  the  organization 
will  not  be  used  for  strike  breaking. 

The  Birkenhead  dockers  worked  overtime, 
Apr  5,  for  the  first  time  in  five  weeks.  It 
was  believed  that  thev  were  led  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  recent  threats  of  their  executives  to 
abolish  union  hours  altogether. 

The  formation  of  a  dockers'  battalion, 
coupled  with  the  threat  of  the  executives  of 
the  unions  to  suspend  the  strikers,  Apr  10, 
caused  the  week-end  strike  of  the  dockers  at 
London  to  collapse.  After  refusing  for  nix 
weeks  to  work  overtime  or  on  Saturdays,  the 
men  gave  in. 


The  strike  of  sailors  at  Glasgow  was  ended 
Apr  23.  The  demand  of  the  strikers,  number- 
ing 500,  for  an  increase  in  their  wages  of  $5  a 
month,  was  granted.  Several  transatlantic 
steamships  had  been  held  up  by  the  strike. 


Work  on  houses  under  construction  for  the 
increased  force  of  employes  of  the  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  the  largest  gun-making  plant 
in  Great  Britain,  was  mterrupted  by  a  strike 
of  2000  laborers,  which  began  May  3.  The 
workmen  demanded  higher  pay. 

Practically  the  entire  system  of  municipal 
street  railways  of  London  Coun^  was  tied  up 
by  a  strike  of  the  employes,  who  quit  worK 
May  16  when  the  London  County  Council  re- 
fused their  demand  of  a  15  per  cent,  increase 
in  wages  in  the  form  of  a  war  bonus  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Rioting  around 
the  car  barns  May  30  marked  a  resumption  of 
the  strike  of  London  tramway  employes, 
which  it  had  been  supposed  was  ended  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  settlement  arrived  at 
failed  to  hold,  and  before  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  the  employes  had  returned  to  their 
work  the  union  leaders  ordered  all  the  men 
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out  again  until  the  order  affecting  men  of 
military  age  was  rescinded.  Under  this  order 
all  the  men  of  military  age  who  struck  were 
not  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  work. 

A  coal  strike  in  South  Wales,  which  involved 
about  200,000  miners  for  a  time,  threatened 
very  serious  injury  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies,  factories  as  well  as  workshops  being 
threatened  with  shortage  of  fuel,  began  on 
July  15.  A  crisis  was  caused  when  the  miners 
declined  to  work,  although  ordered  to  do  so 
under  the  new  law.  When  matters  reached  a 
state  where  the  government  was  forced  to  act, 
the  strikers  and  the  operators  asked  that  Lloyd 
George,  himself  a  Welshman,  be  sent  to  try  to 
effect  a  settlement. 

The  strike  was  settled  July  20,  when  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  Miners' 
Executive  Council  and  the  employers,  the  gov- 
ernment representatives  acting  as  arbiters.  The 
terms  give  the  strikers  a  new  standard  wage 
rate  of  five  shillings  ($1.20)  a  day.  This  was 
the  wage  they  originally  demanded,  and  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  effect  when  the  men  quit 
work.  Eventually  they  will  obtain  as  well  a 
new  minimum  wage  10  per  cent  in  advance  of 
the  present  standard  wage,  but  this  will  not 
become  effective  for  some  time.  The  agree- 
ment will  stand  for  three  years,  or  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  and  for  a  period  of  six 
months  afterward.  Subsequently  it  will  remain 
in  force  subject  to  a  three  months'  notice  by 
either  the  employers  or  the  workers.  The 
agreement  applied  only  to  the  men  of  the  fed- 
eration, who  are  still  to  be  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties prescribed  by  the  munitions  act  if  they 
strike  again. 

One  Siousand  South  Wales  miners  struck, 
Aug  25,  in  protest  against  the  arbitration  award 
made  by  Walter  Runciman,  President  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.  The  miners  charged 
that  the  Government  was  trying  to  play  them 
into  tiie  hands  of  the  owners  and  that  the 
affreement  entered  into  through  Minister  of 
Munitions  Lloyd  George  had  not  been  kept 
Thev  still  pinned  their  hopes  on  further  efforts 
in  their  behalf  by  Lloyd  Geof|:e.  Put  briefly, 
the  demand  of  the  men  was  for  six  turns  of 
pay  for  five  turns  of  work  rendered. 

The  Mine  Owners'  Federation,  Aug  27,  sent 
an  urgent  request  to  the  strikers,  whose  num- 
ber luid  then  risen  to  12,000,  to  return  to 
work  at  once.  The  executive  council  of  the 
miners'  organization, adopted  a  resolution  Aug 
27,  condemning  the  new  strike  as  unauthorized 
and  urging  the  men  to  remain  at  work  pend- 
ing further  negotiations. 

The  efforts  of  the  government  to  avert  a 
spread  of  the  strike  led  to  protracted  meet- 
ings at  the  Board  of  Trade  chambers  in 
London,  Aug  30,  between  Runciman,  Lloyd- 
George,  and  representatives  of  the  miners  and 
coal  owners. 

It  was  announced  Aug  31  that  the  strike  had 
been  settled.  The  terms  of  settlement  of  the 
dispute  had  not  yet  been  officially  published, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  miners  said  that 
the  demands  of  the  men  had  been  conceded. 

The  danger  of  a  general  strike  in  the  South 
Wales  coal  fields   was   definitely  averted,   it 


was  believed,  by  the  acceptance  Sept  i  of 
the  terms  of  settlement,  both  at  a  meeting  in 
London  and  at  a  conference  of  the  miners' 
delegates  in  Cardiff.  Thousands  of  miners 
had  intended  to  strike,  but  went  to  work 
when  the  news  of  the  settlement  reached 
them. 

At  the  Trades  Union  conference  in  Cardiff,  a 
new  agreement  was  signed  Sept  3.  The  miners' 
representatives  demanded  an  immediate  in- 
crease of  I2j4  per  cent,  of  their  present  wages 
and  refused  the  owners'  offer  of  a  5  per  cent, 
raise.  This  question  will  be  referred  ulti- 
mately to  an  official  arbitrator.  The  advan- 
tage g;ained  by  the  new  agreement  was  that 
the  miners  were  willing  to  work  pending  a 
final  settlement. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

A  strike  for  more  pay  was  inaugurated  at 
Colon,  Feb  3,  by  night  laborers  on  the  Cristobal 
Colon  docks.  Formerly  they  were  paid  double 
rates  for  night  work,  but  now  pay  for  night 
work  has  been  the  same  as  for  day  work. 

—Aluminum  Company  strike,  Hassena,  N.  T. 
Because  of  a  riot  among  strikers  at  the 
Aluminium  Company's  plant  at  Massena, 
N.  Y.,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  one 
workman  on  the  night  of  July  31,  three  com- 
panies of  State  Militia  took  charge  of  the 
situation  the  next  day.  The  troops  were  with- 
drawn in  a  few  days  when  nearly  all  of  the 
strikers   had   returned   to   work. 

—Bridgeport,  Ct,  strikes 

When  the  local  branches  of  the  machinists 
and  structural  ironworkers  decided,  July  24,  by 
unanimous  resolve  to  ratify  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  the  representatives  of  the 
unions  and  the  Remington  Arms  U.  M.  C. 
Company  and  the  Stewart  Construction  Com- 
pany, the  strike  which  had  been  in  progress  at 
the  big  ammunition  plant  for  upward  of  two 
weeks  came  to  an  end.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided for  the  eight-hour  day,  but  the  plant 
was  not  made  a  closed  shop. 

Throughout  August  strikes  broke  out  in 
almost  every  industry  in  the  city.  4000  oper- 
atives at  the  Warner  Brothers  Corset  Com- 
pany, after  a  short  strike,  were  granted  a 
forty-eight  hour  week  and  increased  pay  on 
Aug  18.  By  Aug  27  when  nearly  7000  girls 
and  women  were  on  strike  in  various  indus- 
tries, it  was  announced  in  a  dozen  plants  that 
the  eight  hour  day  would  be  granted.  Many 
firms  made  concessions  to  avert  strikes. 

The  Locomobile  Company  of  America 
a^eed  to  an  eight  hour  day  and  made  other 
minor  concessions  on  Aug  12. 

The^  disturbances  were  in  part  due  to  a 
campaign  to  give  every  madiinist  in  New 
England  an  eight-hour  day,  with  time  and  a 
half  for  all  overtime,  decided  upon  Aug  8  at 
Hartford,  Ct,  by  William  H.  Johnston,  Prcsi- 
dent^  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, and  sixteen  conferees. 

The  strike  fever  which  had  been  upon 
Bridgeport,  Ct,  and  the  munition  belt  for  the 
past  three  months  abated  during  Sept  Every- 
thing and  everybody  had  been  in  one  or  more 
of  the  seventy-five  industrial  quarrels,  which 
started   with   the    machinists    and   before    it 
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Stopped  spread  to  school  teachers,  barbers, 
janitors,  window  cleaners,  and  jitney  drivers. 
'Ae  upheaval  was  not  without  gams  for  the 
workers.  One  of  the  country's  busiest  manu- 
facturing communities,  in  two  brief  months, 
changed  its  weekly  working  schedule  from 
fifty-five  hours  to  nfty,  and  in  many  instances 
to  a  straight  eight-hour  day,  without  any  re- 
duction in  wages. 

—Building  trade  strike^  Chicago 

Sixteen  thousand  union  carpenters  of  Chi- 
cago, anticipating  a  lockout,  went  on  strike  on 
Apr  i^.  The  stnke,  ordered  by  union  officials, 
followed  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages 
from  65  to  70  cents  an  hour.  Operations  on 
4000  buildings,  involving  more  than  $30^oo(^- 
000,  were  tied  up  the  «iext  day,  while  12^000 
workers  in  building  trades  were  made  idle. 
Governor  E.  F.  Dunne  ordered  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  building  trades  workmen  and 
their  employes,  in  the  interest  of  industrial 
peace,  but  although  several  meetings  were  held 
at  which  the  employers  and  men  presented 
Iheir  respective  arguments,  no  agreement 
was  readied  by  the  end  of  the  month.  On 
the  30th  the  situation  was  complicated  by  a 
strike  of  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  work- 
ers called  by  the  officials  of  that  organization. 

Additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  building 
trades  strikers  brought  the  total  number  of 
men  idle  voluntarily  or  locked  out  on  May  i 
up  to  125,000.  Fourteen  thousand  elevated 
and  surface  railway  men  were  seeking  a  new 
agreement,  with  higher  wages.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  1200  bridge  and  structural  iron  work- 
ers the  List  of  union  workingmen  on  strike  or 
locked  out  was  swelled  to  32,200,  as  follows: 
Carpenters  (construction),  13,000;  carpenters 
(mill  men),  5000;  sheet  metal  workers,  1800; 
lathers,  800;  painters,  10,400,  and  structural 
iron  workers,  1200. 

An  ultimatum  to  the  members  of  the  Car- 
penters' Union  was  issued  June  22  by  £.  Al 
Craig,  secretary  of  the  Building  Construction 
Employers'  Association.  The  ultimatum  said 
that  unless  the  striking  carpenters  accepted 
arbitration  by  June  26  every  mill,  lumber  vard, 
cement,  brick,  stone  and  every  other  building 
material  agency  and  plant  in  the  Qiicago  dis- 
trict would  be  shut  down. 

On  June  26  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
every  description  of  material  used  for  building 
met  and  decided  to  discontinue  operations  of 
their  plants  until  all  existing  strikes  in  Qiicago 
were  settled.  The  action  was  a  reply  to  the 
(Carpenter's  District  Council  for  its  refusal,  as 
expressed  in  referendum,  to  submit  all  of  its 
disputes  which  had  kept  its  16,000  membership 
on  strike  since  April  to  arbitration.  But  the 
employers  went  further  and  declared  in  reso- 
lutions that  not  only  the  carpenters,  but  the 
sheet-metal  workers,  the  structural  iron  work- 
ers, the  lathers  and  the  painters,  also  on  strike, 
must  return  to  work  before  their  plants  would 
be  reopened. 

Preparations  for  the  big  shut-down,  sched- 
uled for  July  I,  of  the  plants  of  the  allied 
building  construction  material  interests  were 
made  June  30  by  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  in  charge  of  the  lockout 


A  compromise  wage  agreement,  July  10,  end- 
ed the  carpenters'  strike. 

—Car  strike  Albany^  N.  Y. 

A  three  days  car  strike  was  settled  Sept  10 
by  agreement  to  arbitrate  the  questions  at 
issue. 

—Coal  miners'  strike,  Colo. 

Labor  leaders  and  members  of  miners' 
unions  have  been  arrested  on  indictments  re- 
turned by  the  Huerfano  Coun^  Grand  Jury, 
charging  murder,  arson,  assault  to  kill,  and 
rioting,  in  connection  with  the  recent  troubles 
in  the  coal  mining  region. 

Two— W.  T.  Hickey,  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
rado Federation  of  Labor,  and  Eli  M«  Gross, 
another  official  of  that  organization — ^were 
arriested  Feb  i.  Six  others  were  arrested 
Feb  2. 

J.  W.  Curtis  and  Jefferson  Graham,  miners, 
were  arrested  Feb  4  on  Huerfano  counW  grand 
jury  warrants  charging  the  murder  of  Major 
P.  P.  Lester  Apr  29^  1914,  making  a  total  of  13 
arrests. 

Eli  M.  Gross  and  W.  T.  Hickey  were  released 
from  Wakenburg  jail  Feb  9  on  $10^000  bail 
each.  Twelve  ouer  labor  men  were  admitted 
to  bail  in  $5,000  each. 

The  Grand  Jury  adjourned  Feb  9  after  re- 
porting indictments  against  at  least  twenty 
other  strikers  or  leaders.  Hickey  and  (jross 
were  released  after  a  fight  by  the  State 
federation. 

Seventy-one  coal  operators  of  Colorado,  all 
of  whom  joined  Sept  1914  in  rejecting  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  plan  for  a  three  year  truce  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  permanent  settlement  of 
their  differences  with  the  miners,  declined, 
Feb  13,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Colorado  Coal  Commission,  which  was  ap- 
pointed Nov  14  by  the  President  to  study  the 
situation  and  to  devise  a  peace  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  findings. 

The  operators  declare  that  there  are  no 
differences  to  settle  and  that  if  there  were  they 
would  hesitate  to  submit  their  settlement  to  a 
commission  which  in  their  opinion  is  strongly 
biassed  aganst  them. 

Thie  cost  of  the  Colorado  coal  strike  to  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  according 
to  a  statement  made  Feb  25  to  tiie  Board  ol 
Directors  by  Jesse  F.  Welbom  of  Denver, 
President  of  the  company,  was  approximately 
$1,250^000.  Of  this  amount  $464,000  represents 
the  direct  cost  and  the  balance  a  loss  of  busi- 
ness in  the  fuel  department 

Seven  miners  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
party  of  mine  guards  and  a  chauffeur  on  La 
Veta  road  during  the  recent  mine  strike 
troubles  were  acquitted  at  Pueblo,  Col.,  Feb  27. 
The  jury  was  out  only  forty-five  minutes. 

A  scathing  arraignment  of  the  Colorado  mil- 
itia for  its  treatment  of  striking  miners  and 
their  families  was  contained  in  a  voluminous 
report  submitted  to  the  House  Mar  2  by  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Sub-Committee,  whidi  in- 
vestigated conditions  in  the  Colorado  coal 
fields  under  a  resolution  adopted  in  Jan  1914. 
While  scoring  conditions  generally  in  tiie  coal 
fields  and  criticising  many  of  the  acts  of  the 
mine  operators,  including  alleged  violation  of 
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State  laws,  the  committee  reported  that  no 
evidence  was  found  of  any  attempt  to  limit 
the  otttput  of  the  mines,  nor  conclusive  proof 
of  the  existence  of  peonage.  The  strike  was 
settled  long  before  the  committee  completed 
its  report,  so  no  specific  recommendations 
were  made.  The  committee  appealed,  how- 
ever, for  arbitration  in  such  situations.  It 
declared  these  disturbances  to  be  nationwide 
in  their  importance;  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  the  only  power  competent  to  deal  with 
them,  and  after  referring  to  the  testimony  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  disclaimed  re- 
sponsibility for  Colorado  conditions,  said: 
"Absentee  owners  or  directors  by  their  ab- 
sence from  the  scene  of  such  disturbances 
cannot  escape  their  moral  responsibility  for 
conditions  in  and  about  properties  in  which 
they  are  interested." 

It  became  known  Mar  4  that  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  notified  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Trinidad,  Colo.,  that  the  people  of 
Colorado  might  call  upon  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  assistance  in  the  relief  of 
unemployed  miners  if  they  desired.  The  of- 
fer applied  particularly  to  other  parts  of 
Colorado  than  that  in  which  lay  properties  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  be- 
cause, according  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  tele- 
gram to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Com- 
pany was  doing  all  it  could  to  prevent  suffer- 
ing among  its  own  men. 

The  commission  of  which  Seth  Low  was 
chairman  and  which  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  attempt  to  bring  about  better 
relations  between  the  mine  operators  and 
miners  in  Colorado,  reported  to  the  President 
Mar  16  that  it  had  been  unable  thus  far  to 
accomplish  any  definite  reforms.  The  com- 
mission recommended  that  its  proposed  visit 
to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with 
the  different  parties  to  the  recent  strike  con- 
troversies be  postponed  until  the  autumn. 

John  D,  Rockefeller,  jr.,  on  Mar  29  told  the 
Colorado  State  Committee  on  Unemployment 
and  Relief  that  the  Reckefeller  Foundation 
stood  ready  to  contribute  $100,000  to  relieve 
distress  in  Colorado,  particularly  in  the  mining 
districts. 

The  jury  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  May  3  re- 
turned a  verdict  ijronouncing  John  R.  Lawson 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  fixing  the 
penalty  at  life  imprisonment,  for  the  killing  of 
John  Nimmo,  a  deputy  sheriff  in  a  battle  with 
strikers,  October  25,  1913.  Lawson's  case  was 
given  to  the  jury  May  i,  the  trial  having  begun 
on  April  21.  ' 

Charges  that  union  miners  had  been  convict- 
ed of  murder  by  a  jury  packed  by  the  Colo- 
rado mine  owners  and  that  hundreds  of  min- 
ers under  indictment  for  offenses  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  the  course  of  the 
great  strike  were  held  under  exorbitant  bail 
were  filed  with  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor 
May  16. 

Judge  Granby  Hillyer,  sitting  in  District 
Court  in  Trinidad,  Colo.,  July  12,  denied  a  new 
trial  to  John  R.  Lawson. 

An  appeal  to  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 


was  filed  Aug  3  for  John  R.  Lawson,  the  for- 
mer official  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and 
former  coal  strike  leader  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  John  Nimmo  for  a  writ  of  error  and  a 
supersedeas  to  sta;^  the  execution  of  his  sen- 
tence to  life  imprisonment 

The  appeal  made  the  same  allegations  of 
error  that  were  made  in  the  application  for 
a  new  trial,  recently  denied  by  Judge  Hillyer. 
Among  the  charges  was  included  the  affidavit 
of  Grover  Hall,  a  member  of  the  jury,  who 
claimed  that  he  was  induced  to  consent  to  a 
verdict  of  guilty  by  coercive  measures,  said  to 
have  been  employed  by  Frank  Gooden,  a 
bailiff. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  in  Denver, 
Oct  7,  admitted  John  R.  Lawson  to  bail  in  the 
sum  of  $35,000. 

See  also 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co. 
Commission   on   Industrial   Relations, 
U.  S.— Report  on  Coal  Miners'  Strike^ 
Colo. 
— Coal  miners'  strike,  Ohio 

At  the  request  of  the  Wheeling  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Sec.  of  Labor  Wilson,  on  Jan  5, 
named  Daniel  J.  Keefe  and  Hywell  E.  Davies 
as  Federal  conciliators  to  intervene  in  the  East 
Ohio  coal  strike,  which  began  on  April  i,  1914. 
On  the  6th  the  operators  decided  to  open  their 
mines  on  the  open-shop  plan,  offermg  44.51 
cents  a  ton— the  offer  rejected  by  the  miners' 
union — and  giving  the  strikers  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  The  conciliators  con- 
ferred with  the  operators  at  Wheeling  (Ja  14) 
and  with  the  officials  of  the  miners'  union  at 
Columbus  (Ja  15).  An  agreement  to  arbitrate 
was  practically  arrived  at  on  Ja  29  at  a  joint 
conference  of  miners,  operators  and  concilia- 
tors, held  in  Qeveland. 

Hope  of  settling  the  strike  of  15,000  coal 
miners  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field  was  aban- 
doned Feb  9  when  negotiations  between  min- 
ers and  operators  in  the  presence  of  Govern- 
ment conciliators  were  finally  broken  off. 

Arthur  J.  Morgan,  owner  of  the  Edge  Hill 
coal  mine,  north  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  announced 
Mar  7  that  he  would  accept  the  union  scale 
of  47  cents.  Morgan's  action  was  viewed  by 
the  miners,  who  have  been  on  strike  eleven 
months,  as  the  first  break  in  the  ranks  of  the 
operators. 

After  conferences  lasting  more  than  a  month, 
a  new  wage  agreement  between  the  operators 
and  miners  in  the  New  River  and  Winding 
Gulf  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  was  signed 
in  Cincinnati,  Mar  18.  The  signing  by  the  op- 
erators was  final,  but  that  of  the  miners  was 
only  tentative.  The  new  agreement  covered 
a  period  of  four  years.  About  15,000  miners 
will  be  affected  by  the  new  contract. 

The  agreement  holds  that  nine  hours  shall 
constitute  a  workday,  or  fifty-four  hours  a 
week's  work,  and  that  employes  shall  have 
the  right  to  trade  where  they  please. 

Arbitration  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  coal  strike 
was  proposed  to  President  Wilson  Mar  18 
in  a  report  from  Hywel  Davies  and  Daniel  J. 
Keefe,  the  Federal  mediators  sent  to  the 
strike  zone  by  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Labor 
Department. 
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Settlement  of  the  strike  in  the  eastern  Ohio 
coal  fields  that  had  kept  15,000  miners  idle  for 
thirteen  months  and  had  cost  more  than  ^,- 
000,000,  was  accomplished  May  8  by  the  joint 
scale  committee  representing  operators  and 
miners  at  the  conclusion  of  their  conference 
in  Cleveland.  The  operators  at  a  caucus 
ratified  the  settlement,  which  was  on  the 
basis  of  47  cents  per  ton,  run  of  mine. 

Three  hundred  miners  struck  at  the  Majestic 
mine  of  Uie  A.  G.  Blair  Coal  Company,  at 
Blairmont,  O.,  May  28,  alleging  that  the  en- 
tire amount  of  their  wages  had  been  with- 
held and  applied  to  the  rent  they  owe  for 
houses  occupied  by  them  during  the  eastern 
Ohio  coal  strike.  The  men  said  that  during 
the  Qeveland  conference  which  ended  the 
strike  they  were  told  the  operators  would  be 
lenient  in  the  matter  of  deferred  rent. 

— Copper  miners'  strike,  Mich* 

A  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  in  Calumet, 
Michn  May  17,  in  the  case  against  President 
C.  H.  Moyer  and  eighteen  other  officials  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  indicted  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  by  the  Houghton 
County  Grand  Jury  Jan  15,  ipi4,  as  a  result 
of  alleged  acts  of  violence  said  to  have  been 
committed  at  the  direction  of  the  defendants 
during  the  copper  strike.  The  case  early  was 
translerred  from  Houghton  County,  in  which 
the  indictments  were  returned,  to  Baraga 
County,  on  the  plea  of  the  union's  attorneys 
that  the  citizens  of  the  mining  country  were 
prejudiced  against  the  organization,  which 
had  conducted  the  strike.  It  was  set  for  trial 
at  the  May,  1914,  term  of  court,  but  post- 
poned at  tlie  request  of  the  prosecution. 
Meanwhile  the  strike  had  ended.  The  de- 
cision to  drop  the  prosecution  was  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  decisions  of  the  new 
county  administration  elected  in  the  autumn 
of  1914. 

— Electric  strike,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 

Six  thousand  of  approximately  10,000  union 
employees  of  the  General  Electric  Company's 
plant  went  on  strike  Oct  4,  for  an  eight-hour 
working  day.  There  was  no  violence.  Of  the 
striking  men,  about  2000  were  machinists  and 
the  remainder  electrical  workers. 

— Empire  Railway  lines 

A  strike  on  the  Empire  United  Railway 
lines  was  ordered  Apr  7  by  the  Amalgamated 
Employes.  The  strike  affected  practically 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
the  entire  interurban  system  of  central  and 
western  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oneida  Railway,  the  Syracuse-Utica  division. 
The  strike  order  was  issued  following  the 
refusal  of  the  company  to  recognize  the  Amal- 
gamated as  the  representative  union  body  of 
their  employes.  The  company  has  contracts 
with  the  brotherhood  of  engineers  and  con- 
ductors on  some  of  its  lines. 

By  Apr  12  an  agreement  settling  the  strike 
was  formally  ratified  in  the  presence  of  James 
M.  Lynch,  State  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Tlie 
agreement,  which  is  a  practical  compromise, 
contains  a  provision  that  upon  any  dispute 
arising  over  the  carrying  out  of  any  provisions, 


such  questions  shall  be  presented  to  an  arbitra- 
tion board. 

President  W.  D.  Mahon,  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association,  intimated  that  questions  of 
jurisdiction  on  electric  lines,  as  between  the 
Amalgamated  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  would  be  settled  after  the 
national  conventions  of  those  two  organisa- 
tions this  year. 

—Fall  River,  Mass.,  strike 

More  than  1700  weavers  employed  in  the 
seven  factories  of  the  Borden  mills  went  on 
strike  Mav  3.  According  to  the  weavers, 
thirty  of  them  were  called  into  Supt.  William 
Evans's  office  and  told  that  they  would  have 
to  operate  their  looms  twenty  minutes  longer 
than  Uie  union  working  day.  This  the  weav- 
ers refused  to  do. 

—Fort  SmitlL  Ark. 

Secretary  Garrison  Feb  8  decided  to  with- 
draw from  Arkansas  the  first  squadron  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry  sent  into  the  State  several 
months  before  during  a  coal  mining  strike. 

—Ironworkers'  strike,  N.  Y. 

A  general  strike  of  10,000  inside  iron-work- 
ers was  voted  May  30  at  a  general  mass  meet- 
ing of  Local  164  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers in  New  York  Gty.  It  was  decided  by  a 
large  majority  that  strikes  should  be  declared 
in  all  shops  refusing  the  demands  throughout 
the  city  and  that  the  employers  should  have 
one  week's  time  to  reply  to  the  demands. 

The  demands  were  as  follows:  i.  A  maxi- 
mum working  week  shall  be  constituted  of 
forty-eight  hours  2.  A  minimum  salary  of  $22 
for  finishers  and  $16  a  week  for  helpers.  3. 
Time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  4.  No  over- 
time Saturdays.  5.  No  more  than  four  hours 
overtime.  6.  Double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays.  7.  A  shop  chairman  to  settle  all 
grievances  in  a  shop.  8.  Recognition  of  the 
union.    9.  Business  agents  shall  visit  the  shops. 

—Munitions  strike,  Cleveland,  O. 

Six  hundred  striking  machinists  of  the 
Qeveland  Automatic  Machine  Company, 
manufacturers  of  shell-making  machinery  for 
war  orders,  who  struck  Oct  i,  marched  on 
the  Wamer-Swazey  Company  plant  Oct  2, 
and  as  a  result  500  machinists  at  the  latter 
place  voted  to  demand  shorter  hours  and  hiob- 
er  wages  under  threat  of  joining  the  str&e. 

—Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  Strike. 

Employees  of  the  Armour  Chemical  Co.  and 
the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  at 
Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  struck  on  Ja  4,  demanding  a 
minimum  wage  of  $2  a  day  in  place  of  $1.60. 
A  posse  of  deputy  sheriffs,  employees  of  the 
Jerry  O'Brien  Detective  Agency,  shot  down  14. 
The  deputies  were  arrested  for  manslaughter 
on  the  20th,  released  in  $3000  bail  each  and  re- 
turned to  the  plant,  where  they  again  acted  as 
guards.  On  the  22d,  28  deputies  were  arrested 
for  murder.  On  the  23d  6  automatic  shotguns 
and  6  army  rifles  were  found  in  the  plant  of 
Williams  &  Clark.  They  were  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  deputies.  Two  resolutions 
to  investigate  strike  conditions  at  Roosevelt 
were  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  House 
Ja  25. 
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The  Grand  Jury  began  its  investigation  on 
the  26th.  A  sympathetic  strike  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Joseph  Tylkoff,  organizer  for  die 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  b^gan  on  the 
same  day  when  the  entire  force  of  laborers  of 
the  Bowker  fertilizer  plant  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J^ 
struck.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly  Ja  20 
passed  a  resolution  mat  a  committee  of  five 
members  of  the  House  make  a  tiiorough  in- 
quiry into  the  labor  trouble  at  Roosevelt,  die 
living  conditions  of  the  employees  and  the  diff- 
erences between  the  employers  and  employees, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  remedial 
legislation  as  shall  tend  to  guard  against  fu- 
ture trouble  of  a  like  nature. 

Fif^  of  the  500  employes  of  -the  Bowker 
Chemical  Works  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Ja  27 
followed  the  workmen  in  the  Bowker  fertilizer 
plant  on  a  sympathetic  strike.  Both  plants  are 
owned  by  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company.  Labor  representatives  went  to  the 
Lister  works  at  Newark,  controlled  by  the 
same  company,  in  the  effort  to  get  the  men 
there  to  quit  work,  but  failed. 

On  the  28th,  acting  upon  the  charges  deliv- 
ered Ja  26  to  the  Grand  Jury  Sheriff  Edward 
F.  Houghton  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on 


N.  ;., 

of  the 


Ja  28  ordered  the  summary  removal  ot  tbe  150 
armed  guards  from  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company  plants  in  Cartaret  and 
Chrome. 

The  Armour  Chemical  Co.  granted  the  in- 
crease demanded  on  the  30th. 

After  deliberations  extending  over  eijg^ht 
days,  the  Grand  Jury  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  on  Feb.  5  indicted  26  deputy  sheriffs  for 
murder  in  connection  with  the  Roosevdt 
strike.  All  but  one  of  the  men  indicted  have 
been  in  the  county  jail  since  the  killings.  In- 
dictments for  atrocious  assault  and  battery 
also  were  found  against  the  twenty-six.  No 
officials  were  indicted.  The  Grand  Jury  ab- 
solved Sheriff  Edward  F.  Houghton  of  all 
blame  for  the  strike  troubles  and  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Legislature  establish  a 
State  constabularv. 

Five  hundred  laborers  in  the  Williams  & 
Clark  and  the  Liebig  &  Co.  fertilizer  works, 
controlled  by  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company,  decided  to  accept  the 
company's  offer  of  a  wage  scale  of  $1.80  per 
ten  hour  day,  declare  the  strike  off  and  re- 
turn to  work  the  following  day. 

Seventeen  more  indictments  were  handed 
down  by  the  Grand  Jury  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Feb  II.  Twenty-five  of  the  twenty-six 
deputies  who  have  been  indicted  were  in  court 
and  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  other  had  not 
been  arrested 

All  the  chemical  companies  at  Roosevelt, 
which  were  closed  during  the  strike,  were 
running  Feb  li. 

Ten  of  the  twenty-six  deputies  under  indict- 
ment for  murder  as  the  result  of  the  deaths 
of  two  men  who  were  shot  down  in  an  attack 
upon  a  crowd  of  striking  fertilizer  workmen 
at  Roosevelt,  Middlesex  county,  on  Jan  10, 
1915,  were  placed  on  trial  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  May  24.  The  defendants  were  specifi- 
cally charged  with  the  murder  of  Alesandro 
Tessitore. 


Nine  of  the  ten  deputies  were  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter  May  30.  The  jury  was 
bein^  out  seventeen  hours.  John  C.  Smith  was 
acquitted,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of 
Justice  James  J.  Bergen,  who  ruled  the  evi- 
dence had  not  connected  him  with  the  slaying. 

The  convicted  men  were:  Robert  J.  Wal- 
lace James  D.  Williams,  Frank  Ridk,  Fred 
Mullin,  Harry  Tone,  John  O'Mara,  James 
Bavier,  William  McLaughlin,  and  James  C 
Moran. 

From  two  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  was 
the   sentence   imposed,    Tune  7. 

John  C  Smith,  the  only  deputv  acquitted  of 
the  manslaughter  charge,  was  released  on  $500 
bail.  A  murder  indictment  is  pending  against 
him,  as  against  the  other  twenty-two.  Tlie 
trials  of  the  remaining  deputies  will  probably 
be  postponed  until  fall. 

In  imposing  sentence,  Justice  Bergen  said 
there  could  be  littie  doubt  that  the  Roosevelt 
strikers  had  sriven  provocation,  and  that  they 
had  fired  at  the  deputies.  These  things,  he 
thought,  had  influenced  the  jury  in  returning 
a  lighter  verdict  than  the  prosecution  de- 
manded. 

. — Silk  workers'  atiike,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
See 
Flynn,  Euzakth  GUILEY 

—Standard  Oil  strike,  Bayonn* 

The  Bayonne  plant  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, of  New  Jersey,  near  New  York,  was 
closed  down,  July  15,  due  to  a  strike  of 
about  1000  still  cleaners  and  barrel  makers  for 
increased  wages  and  the  fact  that  about  4000 
other  workmen  refused  to  go  to  work  either 
through  sympathy,  as  claimed  by  the  strikers, 
or  intimidation,  the  ^ew  given  by  the  com- 
pany's officials.  The  strike  lasted  ten  days  and 
resulted  in  serious  rioting,  during  which  three 
9ien  were  killed  and  scores  injured. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  July  2,  designated 
conciliators  to  try  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
The  action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  Eugene 
F.  Kinkead,  sheriff  at  Bayonne.  John  B.  Dens- 
more,  Acting  Secretary  of  Labor,  selected  John 
A  Moffitt,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  James  A. 
Smith,  of  Renovo,  Pa.,  to  act  as  conciliators. 

The  strike  was  broken  July  27  on  the  promise 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  superintendent 
to  see  that  the  men  would  get  a  raise  in  wages 
as  well  as  consideration  of  their  grievances. 
The  personal  efforts  of  Sheriff  Kinkead  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  peaceful  ending  of 
the  strike. 

Ten  of  the  129  guards  of  the  Standard  and 
the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  who  were  ar- 
rested by  order  of  Sheriff  Kinkead  were  held 
for  the  Hudson  County  Grand  Jury,  July  30^ 
charged  with  inciting  to  riot. 

Witnesses  identified  them  as  among  the 
guards  seen  firing  on  strikers  or  showing  them- 
selves in  menacinpr  manner,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  sheriff.  No  witness  was  able  to 
identify  any  of  the  other  119  guards,  so  all  of 
them  were  released  on  their  own  recognizance. 

Justice  Francis  J.  Swayze  of  Ae  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  in  his  first  charge  to 
the  September  Grand  Jury  of  Hudson  county. 
Sept  21,  directed  that  a  thorough  investigation 
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be  made  of  the  killias  of  strikers  dnring  the 
Bajonne  oil  strike  in  July.    After  dctenmniiiK 
those  respoiuibte  for  the  "murders"  the  Jus- 
tice directol  tlut  indictments  be  voted. 
See  also 
CoitmssioH   ON    Industrial   Kilatioms, 
U.  S. — Refobt  on  Staitdaid  On.  Sum, 
Bayonnx 


—Street  raitny  strike,  CUceso 
The  strike  of    14,000  employi 
complete  tie-t9  of  the  surface  and  elevated 


nUmy  lines  of  OticaKO,  June  14  More  than 
1300  miles  of  track  are  operated  by  the  coro> 
panics  which  were  affected  by  the  labor 
trouble. 

After  an  all-nisht  session  in  the  office  of 
Mayor  Thompson,  between  representatives  of 
the  li^or  unions  and  the  traction  companies, 
an  agreement  was  reached,  June  16,  to  submit 
all  the  matters  in  dispute  .as  to  wages,  hours 
of  work,  etc,  to  a  board  of  arbitration  of  three 
members,  one  chosen  by  the  men,  one  by  the 
traction  companies,  and  one  by  the  general 
public  Mayor  Thompson  himself  was  chosen 
the  third  arbitrator. 

With  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  the  men 
on  both  the  elevated  railroaob  and  the  surface 
cars  were  ordered  back  to  work,  it  bring 
agreed  that  if  the  award  should  be  in  favor  of 
the  men  the  increased  wages,  etc,  were  to  be 
effective  from  the  date  of  calling  the  strike. 

The  demands  of  the  men  to  be  considered 
by  the  Arbitration  Board  were  practically  as 
follows. 


crease  in  wages.  English  manufacturers  have 
evidently  fought  trade-unionism  at  times,  for 
at  least  twelve  strikes  resulted  from  this  came. 
Engineering  and  textile  trades  suffered  moft 
severely  from  strikes.  Most  remarlable  of 
all  the  facts  connected  with  war  labor  troubles 
in  England  is  the  aggregate  number  of  dm' 
work  Tost  in  the  several  trades  affected— 74^- 
goo  days.  Several  important  meetings  took 
place  between  government  officials,  mine 
owners  and  miners'  repreaentatives  to  avert 

See    alto 
SniKES — GxEAT  Britain 
SUBMA&UtES 

A  flotilla  of  four  American-built  submarines 
was  reported  Oct  2  to  have  safely  crossed  the 
Atlantic  undo-  its  own  power  and  without 
much  discomfort  to  the  crews  to  join  the  Brit- 
ish naval  forces  at  Gibraltar.  The  flotilla 
formed  part  of  a  group  of  ten  submarines 
for  which  the  British  Admiralty  bad  con- 
trarted  in  the  United  States.  After  the  U.  S. 
Government  had  decreed  that  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  vessels  in  this  country  would  be 
a  violation  of  neutrality  the  parts  were  shimed 
to  Canada  where  the  boats  were  completed  ia 
the  yards  of  the  Vidcers-Maxim  Company. 

E<;bopeah  war — Naval  oprratiohs 
''F-4"  (SmHAUHi) 

FeSSEKDEM   OSCILLATOR 

Gyxoscor 


seooritr  in  the  time  of 

""SoSititiition   of   the   word    '^opadUted'*  for   In. 
dEdcDC]''*  in  udiniaa  «nK*  far  dumimL 
Rolet  for  the  iBipraTcment  of  the  wotldiu  conditlinu 

D  the  barm,  or  in  the 


—In  belUferant  covntTlM 

It  is  stated  by  the  Aug.  Monthly  Review 
that  in  France  between  January  and  April, 
1915,  no  less  than  iifteen  strikes  and  three 
lockouts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Minist^e  du  Travail,  and  of  these  fonr 
succeeded,  five  were  compromised,  and  nine 
failed.  The  chief  cause  was  a  demand  for  in- 
crease in  wages.  One  strike,  the  most  serions, 
lasted  nearly  two  months.  All  the  strikes  oc- 
curred in  industries  producing  war  supplies. 

In  Germany,  between  Aug,  1914,  u>d  Mar, 
1915,  fifty-two  labor  disputes  arose,  involving 
altogether  10,218  workmea  Again  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  was  the  chief  cause.  But  these 
strikes  were  not  largely  supported  by  the 
unions.  Twenty-six  of  Uiem  were  settled  by 
conciliation,  presumably  through  the  Govern- 
ment 

Great  Britain  has  been  the  most  prolific  in 


tnrbed  the  country.  Workingmen  affected 
niunbered  logfigj.  Over  two-uirds  of  these 
strikes  were  caused  by  the  demand  for  in- 


SUBUARIHE  CREWS — TSEATMEMT  OF 

UNrriD  States — Navy — StraUARiNES 
— Accldenta 

The  following  list,  compiled  in  the  Nary 
Department  at  Washington,  gives  the  sixteen 
fatal  submarine  disasters  recorded  in  dw 
world's  naval  history  before  the  loss  of  the 
F-4. 


1 


^  '7.  " 
Feb  «,  n 
JuB  8,"  IS  It 

^i '.' 

ste  'alto 
"F-4"  (submarine) 
— Atr  purification  devices 

The  test  of  air  purification  or  rescue  appa- 
ratus tried  with  the  submarine  D-i  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  ended  Jime  11,  when  the  vessel 
was  brought  to  the  surface  after  being  sub- 
merged fourteen  and  a  half  hours. 

It  had  been  intended  to  keep  the  submarine 
under  water  from  thirty-six  to  for^-eiglit 
hours,  btrt  the  test  was  ended  earlier  because 
of  a  fault  in  the  motor  battery,  which  caused 
op  to  314  per  cent  of  hydrogen.  This  was  first 
suspected  at  9  o'clock  at  nigbt  What  cansed 
the  hydrogen  to  form  is  not  definit^  known, 
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but  it  was  said  that  if  the  D'l  had  remained 
submerged  under  the  hydrogen  condition  an 
explosive  mixture  might  have  occurred. 

The  api>aratus  tested  was  supposed  to 
charjB[e,  purify,  and  replace  with  oxygen  the 
air  in  the  submarine  at  least  twice  an  hour, 
eliminating  the  danger  of  chlorine  and  taking 
up  the  battery  fumes  as  well. 

With  the  desire  to  demonstrate  a  new  proc- 
ess of  chemically  purifying  the  air  in  sub- 
marines, William  G.  Bond,  an  inventor,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  remained  for  seven  hours 
under  water,  June  23,  in  a  tank  of  his  own 
invention,  barely  large  enough  to  contain  him- 
self and  his  apparatus.  The  test  took  place  in 
the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  in  the  presence  of  experts 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ments. The  inventor  is  twenty-eight  years  old, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Drexel  Institute 
in  191a  He  said  the  process  was  purely  of  a 
chemical  nature,  and  that  he  believed  it  could 
be  produced  in  quantities  at  a  price  which 
would  make  it  available  for  submarines. 

— Edison  storage  battery 

Announcement  was  made  Apr  12  that 
Thomas  A.  Edison  had  perfected  a  battery 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  drastic  tests  in 
the  newest  of  American  submarine  craft  now 
building,  the  LS,  at  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Navy  Yard.  It  was  asserted  that  the  new 
Edison  batteries  will  give  the  submarine  an 
under-sea  cruising  range  of  150  miles,  more 
than  a  third  longer  than  that  of  any  present 
submarine,  and  will  eliminate  the  dangers  to 
the  crew  of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  gas 
poisoning. 

— ^Nets  for 

Wire  nets  have  been  placed  by  the  British 
Admiralty  in  waters  where  German  submarines 
may  lie  in  wait  for  ships.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  made  possible  man^r  captures.  These 
nets  are  much  like  woven  wire  fencing,  except 
that  their  meshes  are  much  coarser.  By 
means  of  wooden  blocks  the  nets  are  kept  sul>- 
merged  at  about  the  depth  submarines  are 
likely  to  move.  When  the  submarines  strike 
the  nets  their  fins  and  propellers  become  en- 
tangled in  the  wire  and  they  are  forced  to 
rise  to  the  surface.  When  a  submarine  hits 
a  net  an  electrical  connection  flashes  a  sigpal 
to  some  naval  base,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  naval  craft  to  rush  to  the  disabled  sub- 
marine before  it  can  disentangle  itself. 

— ^Position  indicator 

It  was  announced,  June  21,  that  Hudson 
Maxim  had  applied  for  a  patent  on  a  new 
position  indicator  for  submarines  which  he 
believed  to  be  at  once  cheaper  and  much  better 
than  those  now  in  use.  This  implement  will 
enable  a  submarine  to  find  her  own  position 
under  water  and,  it  was  reported,  will  do  away 
with  the  dangerous  necessity  of  going  to  the 
surface  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Maxim  said 
that  the  device  would  enable  the  captain  of  a 
submarine  to  find  his  position  on  a  map  at  any 
time,  within  a  hundred  feet  or  so.  The  device, 
also,  is  said  to  cost  only  $1000  to  install  in  a 
submarine,  whereas  the  position  indicator  at 
present  in  use  costs  $i7,ooa 


SUBSIDIES 

See 
Dyes — ^Japan 

SUBWAYS 
See 
Dust — In  subways 
Electric  railways — Cars 
Interborough  rapid  transit  CO 
New  York  Ccty — ^Accidents — Subway 

SUEZ  CANAL 

How  the  war  has  affected  the  income  of  the 
Suez  Canal  during  the  year  1914  is  shown  in 
the  details  of  the  year's  navi£[ation  compiled 
by  Worms  &  Co.  of  Port  Said  made  public 
Mar  24.  During  1914  a  total  of  4802  vessels 
passed  through  the  waterway,  as  compared 
with  5085  vessels  in  191 3  and  5373  vessels  in 
ipi2.  The  year  1914  opened  with  the  Far 
Eastern  trade  depressed.  Sailings  to  China, 
Japan  and  Australia  were  reduced  in  volume 
and  it  was  noted  that  the  monthly  revenue  re- 
turns of  the  canal  were  lower  dian  those  of 
the  same  month  in  1913. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  using  the  Suez 
Canal  each  month  during  the  year: 

1913.  1914. 

No.  of  Gross  No.  of      Grots 

Vessels  Tonnage  Vessels  Tonnage 

Jan 454  3^84,^41  45^  a^a4.90S 

Feb.     411  3,197.^57  434  2Mia^ 

March    477  2,547,004  476  a,6o5»i78 

April    407  3,267,693  460  a,534«6o3 

May     439  3,31  X  ,81 1  400  3,369,380 

June    399  3,138,813  368  3,083,333 

uly    4aa  3,308,311  393  3,317*404 

August     397  ^•I59f74a  350  1,403,804 

Sept    395  3,163379  333  \,7»i,i9S 

Oct 438  3,413,753  479  3,635.446 

Nov 405  3,385,840         .   370  3,030,34s 

Dec   451  3,469,936  397  3,451,434 

Total    5*085    37,737,180        *4f8o3    36,866,340 

The  passage  of  4802  vessels  in  1914  yielded 
the  canal  company  117,3^000  francs  in  canal 
dues,  while  the  total  receipts  of  the  company 
from  canal  dues  and  other  enterprises  carried 
on,  such  as  coaling  and  watering  stations, 
amounted  to  a  total  of  122,249,000  francs.  In 
1 913  the  canal  dues  aggregated  122,980,000 
francs,  while  the  total  receipts  were  126,651,- 
000  francs.  In  1913  the  canal  dues  amounted 
to  132,912,000  francs  and  the  total  receipts 
136,424,000  francs.  The  4802  vessels  which 
navigated  the  canal  in  1914  had  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  26,866,340  tons  and  a  net  tonnage  of 
19409,495  tons.  In  1913  a  total  of  5085  ves- 
sels used  the  canal  and  had  a  gross  tonnage 
of  27,737,180  tons  and  a  net  tonnage  of  20,033,- 
881  tons,  while  in  1912  a  total  of  5373  vessels 
went  through  the  canal  having  a  gross  tonnage 
of  28,008,945  tons  and  a  net  tonnage  of  20,- 
275,120  tons. 


In  a  White  Paper  issued  Aug  9  were  given 
the  returns  of  the  navigation  through  the  Suez 
Canal  for  the  year  1914  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  two  previous  years,  1912  and  191 3. 

The  number  of  troops  carried  through  the 
canal  during  last  year  amounted  to  ^^720, 
as  against  08,748  m  1913.  The  number  of 
civilian  passengers  amounted  to  155,183  in 
1914,  as  against  169,641  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  number  of  pilgrims,  emigrants  and 
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convicts  was  7869  in  19x4,  as  compared  with 
23,846  in  1913.  In  the  year  1870,  26,758  civil 
and  military  passengers  were  carried  through 
the  canal;  m  1880  the  number  rose  to  98,900, 
in  1890  to  161,352,  in  1900  to  202,203,  and  in 

1914  to  391,773. 

The  percentage  of  British  vessels  and  their 
net  tonnage  in  1914  was  64.1  and  66.5  re- 
spectively, as  compared  with  58  and  60^  in 
1913,  and  62.1  and  634  in  1912.  The  per- 
centage of  German  vessels  and  their  net  ton- 
nage was  10  and  10.9  respectively,  as  compared 
with  15.3  and  16.7  in  1913,  and  13  and  14.9  in 
xox2>  while  the  percentage  of  net  tonnage  of 
the  other  maritime  nations  using  the  Canal  in 
19x4  remained  practically  stationary,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  Of  3314  mer- 
chant vessels  and  vessels  in  ballast,  rf  a  net 
tonnage  of  12,907,216  tons,  passing  through  the 
Canal,  2372  ships  of  a  net  tonnage  of  9,516,439 
tons,  were  British,  being  71  per  cent  of  the 
number  and  73.7  per  cent  of  the  tonnage ;  299, 
or  9  per  cent  were  German  vessels  whose  ton- 
nage was  9.7  per  cent  of  the  whole;  Holland, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Italy  combined  furnish- 
ing a  total  of  20  per  cent  of  the  vessels  and 
x6.5  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  carrying 
trade  to  the  East  through  tn(  Suez  Canal. 

SUFFRAGE 

See 

Negroes — Suffrage 

SUFFRAGE— Compulsory 

See 
Oregon 

SUGAR 

See    also'  Cuba — Crops;    Franking    privi- 
lege 

United  States 

The  Willett  and  Gray  review  of  the  sugar 
trade  in  the  United  States  for  1914  shows  a 
total  consumption  of  7,521,654,000  pounds,  an 
increase  of  0.473  per  cent,  within  the  year — 
to  be  compared  with  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  3.858  per  cent,  during  the  last  30 
vears.  The  refiners'  average  price  for  granu- 
lated sugar  up  to  August  ist  was  3.955  cents 
per  potmd.  During  the  last  five  months  of  the 
year  their  price  for  granulated  ranged  from 
4.753  cents  to  7.35  cents  per  ^ound.  Cuban 
and  Porto  Rico  raw  sugar  testing  96  degrees, 
sold  up  to  August  1st  for  3,225  cents  per 
potmd  duty  paid.  After  August  ist,  the  aver- 
age cost  was  from  6.52  cents  down  to  3.54 
cents,  duty  ^aid. 

A  prelimmarv  estimate  of  the  1914  sugar 
crops  of  the  United  States,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  on  Nov  23,  indi- 
cates a  return  of  5,147,000  tons  of  sugar  beets 
from  the  486,000  acres  which  will  pay  for 
harvesting,  and  about  3,600,000  tons  of  cane 
in  the  Southern  fields.  The  sugar-cane  crop 
is  1,214,000  tons  less  than  in  1913,  and  the 
sugar-beet  crop  513,000  tons  less  than  in  1913. 
The  sugar  content  cannot  be  closely  estimated, 
as  it  varies  from  168  pounds  to  310  pounds  per 
ton  of  beets,  and  from  120  pounds  to  142 
pounds  per  ton  of  sugar-cane. 


More  than  one-fifth  of  the  40  billion  pounds 
of  sugar  that  represent  the  world's  production 
in  X915  was  consumed  in  the  United  States 
says  Dun's  Review,  Oct  23.  The  consumption 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  exclusive  of  its 
sugar-producing  islands  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1915,  was  calculated  by  Uie 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  8630  million 
pounds,  or  86  pounds  per  capita. 

Of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  in 
1914-15*  if94i  million  pounds  were  produced 
on  the  mainland,  .1281  million  pounds  in 
Hawaii.  589  million  pounds  in  Porto  Rico,  327 
million  pounds  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
remainder  in  foreign  countries.  Cuba,  the 
leading  source  of  our  imported  sugar,  sent 
us  4785  million  pounds  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
that  quantity  being  nearlv  four  times  as  mudi 
as  that  from  Hawaii  and  eight  times  as  much 
as  that  from  Porto  Rico. 

Beet  sugar  now  leads  cane  sugar  by  nearly 
one  billion  pounds  in  the  yearly  domestic 
prpduct,  having  reversed  the  conditions  whidi 
obtained  20  years  ago.  In  1895,  for  example, 
according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  the  domestic  sugar  product 
totaled  approximately  775  million  pounds,  the 
share  of  beet  sugar  being  only  45  million 
pounds.  In  191 5  our  sugar  product  had  in- 
creased to  1941  million  pounds,  the  share  of 
beet  having  grown  to  1448  million  and  that 
of  cane  having  decreased  to  493  million 
pounds.  Meantime  beet  sugar  has  practically 
disappeared  from  our  imports.  Eighteen  years 
ago,  when  the  Cuban  supply  of  cane  sugar 
was  cut  off  by  war,  we  imported  nearly  2 
billion  pounds  of  beet  sugar.  After  the  re- 
turn of  peace  in  Cuba  our  imports  of  beet 
sugar  fell  off  sharply,  and  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  beet  sugar  imports  amotmted  to  less 
than   one   million   pounds. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  sugar  supply  of 
European  countries  has  resulted  in  a  remark- 
able expansion  of  our  sales  of  sugar  to  foreign 
countries.  For  the  fiscal  year  19x5  they  aggre- 
gated 582  million  pounds,  as  against  22^ 
million  pounds  in  1900  and  40^  million  pounds 
in  x88o. 

The  following  table  presents  the  leading 
changes  in  the  economic  position  of  sugar  in 
1914-15  as  compared  with  Ae  preceding  year: 

(IfilHons  of  pounds.' 

IMT       U.  J  '913-14.  1914'IS. 

World'i  lugar  product 4^053  aoIa/k 

U.  S.  cane  lugar  product 601  '40? 

U.S.  beet  sugar  product 1,467  |JJ| 

U.  S.  Importa:    Cubwi... ....... .  4,9^7  ^^ 

Hawaiian  1,115  1^81 

Porto 

,  Rican  641  589 

Philippine  117  say 

All    other  18  300 

U.  S.  exports  sugar 7a  JgJ 

U.  S.  consumption  of  sugar 8,794  8  630 

— Beet  sugar  crop,  1914 

United  States 
Apr  X  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  the  follow- 
mg  report  on  the  United  States  beet  sugar 
crop  of  1914 : 

'A  rich  sugar  content  of  beets  and  a  high 
percentage  of  extraction  helped  to  make  a 
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l^d  crop  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States 
in  the  campaign  beginning  in  1914.  The  pro- 
duction amounted  to  722^054  short  tons,  or 
about  11,000  tons  less  than  in  1913. 

'*The  area  harvested  in  1914  amounted  to 
480,000  acres,  or  nearly  100,000  acres  less  than 
tjie  year  before.  A  favorable  growing  season, 
however,  resulted  in  an  average  yield  per  acre 
of  II  tons,  the  largest  since  1906,  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  during  the  fourteen  years  covered 
by  this  Department's  bet  sugar  reports. 

"Beets  being  purchased  generadly  on  the 
basis  of  their  sugar  content,  the  growers  profit- 
ed by  the  high  quality  of  1914.  The  average 
price  in  spite  of  the  lower  basis  for  pasrment 
reached  $5.47  per  ton,  which  was  22  cents  less 
than  the  average  for  the  preceding  year.  An- 
other noteworthy  feature  in  the  campaign 
beginning  in  1914  was  the  smaller  difference 
between  the  actual  sugar  in  the  beets,  and  the 
actual  amount  extracted,  than  in  former  years. 

"In  19x4  the  beets  averaged  in  content  16.35 
per  cent  sugar,  while  the  actual  sugar  made 
was  equal  to  13.67  per  ctat  of  the  beets ;  thus 
leaving  2.68  per  cent  of  the  beets  as  represent- 
ing the  sugar  left  in  pulp  and  in  other  by-pro- 
ducts. In  1913  this  non-extracted  sugar  was 
equal  to  2.83  per  cent  of  the  beets  and  m  every 
o&er  preceding  year  the  figure  exceeded  3  per 
cent" 

— Customs  difties 

Information  as  to  the  Administration's 
abandonment  of  the  idea  of  permitting  sugar 
to  go  on  the  free  list  was  conveyed  in  an 
announcement  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  Oct  6.  Mr.  McAdoo  announced  that 
he  would  recommend  in  his  forthcoming  mes- 
sage to  Congress  that  the  existing  duties  on 
sugar  be  retained  for  several  years,  and,  in 
addition,  that  the  war  revenue  act  be  extended 
until  peace  should  be  restored  in  Europe. 

Under  the  Republican  tariff  law  a  duty  ef 
i.p6  a  pound  was  levied  on  sugar.  Tl^s 
yielded  about  $60^000.000  a  year.  On  Mar  i, 
1914,  there  was  a  reauction  of  25  per  cent  in 
the  Republican  rate  on  sugar.  At  time  of 
writing  the  Government  collected  three-fourths 
of  the  Republican  rate  on  the  product.  This 
yielded  in  the  past  year  about  $45,000,000. 

—Production  of  the  World 

An  estimate  of  the  world's  production  of 
sugar  for  the  season  1914-15,  as  made  by  "V^l- 
lett  and  Gray  (Ja  7),  gives  the  total  at 
16^36,200  long  tons — 1,792,717  tons  less  than 
the  production  of  1913-14.  Of  the  whole,  9,- 
769^200  tons  is  cane  sugar,  and  7,067,000  tons 
is  beet  sugar. 

In  cane  sugar,  Cuba  leads  with  an  output  of 
2,600^000  tons;  British  India  coming  second, 
with  2,400,000  tons    (all   consumed  locally). 

Java  produced  1,289,200  tons;  the  Hawaiian 
slands,  565,000  tons ;  Porto  Rico,  ^5,000  tons ; 
Mauritius,  26^,000  tons;  Argentina,  250,000 
tons;  Philippine  Islands  (exports),  243,000 
tons;  Queensland,  220,000  tons;  Brazil,  200,000 
tons ;  Formosa,  180,000  tons ;  Louisiana,  i75>ooo 
tons;  Peru,  145,000  tons;  Mexico,  110,000  tons; 
Santo  Domingo  (exports),  105,000  tons;  Fiji 
Islands  (exports),  102,000  tons. 
Of  the  total  of  7,067,000  tons  of  beet  sugar 


made  in  I9i4-I5f  Europe  made  6,425,000  tons; 
the  United  States,  630,000  tons;  and  Canadi^ 
12,000  tons.  In  Europe,  (^ermany's  crop  was 
largest,  2,100^000  tons :  followed  l^  Russia,  i,- 
700,000  tons;  Austria-Hungary,  1,400^000  tons; 
Netherlands,  275,000  tons;  Frahce,  250^000 
tons;  Italy,  167,000  tons;  Denmarl^  150,000 
tons;  Sweden,  142,000  tons;  Spain,  120^000 
tons;  Belgium,  50,000  tons;  Rumania,  40,000 
tons;  Bulgaria,  22,000  tons. 

The  shortage  of  beet  sugar  for  this  year,  as 
measured  by  the  crop  of  1913-14,  is  1,760,165 
tons,  which  accounts  for  nearly  the  whole 
1914-X5  sugar  shortage — 1,792,717  tons — for 
the  world  at  large. 

SUICIDE 

According  to  F.  L.  Hoffman,  statistician  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  (^mpany,  during 
1914,  a  total  of  4982  persons  took  tiieir  lives 
in  100  cities  in  this  country,  a  rate  of  20.3  for 
each  100,000  of  population.  This  is  the  hirii* 
est  rate  since  1909  and  the  third  highest  for 
the  past  twenty  years. 

With  618  suicides,  the  boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx  had  a  record  of  20.2. 
Brooklyn,  with  234,  had  a  rate  of  iz6.  Figures 
for  the  other  boroughs  and  for  the  entire  city 
had  not  been  recorded. 

Hoboken,  with  twenty-four  suicides  and  a 
rate  of  33.3,  led  all  the  New  Jersey  cities, 
and  was  placed  eighth  on  the  list  of  cities 
compiled.  At  the  top  of  the  list  stood  San 
Francisco,  with  234  suicides  and  a  rate  of  524. 
Again  the  figures  showed  that  suicide  is  com- 
mitted  more  frequently  on  the  Pacific  (^ast 
than  in  the  East,  because  San  Diego,  Sacra- 
mento, Los  Angeles  and  Oakland— all  in  Cali- 
fornia—follow after  San  Francisco.  In  all 
these  cities  the  rate  for  1914  was  in  excess  of 
their  rates  for  the  previous  ten  years. 

Three  times  as  many  men  a&  women  com- 
mit suicide,  the  figures  showed,  and  the  fav- 
orite method  for  men  was  shooting.  Almost 
one-fourth  of  the  women  victims  took  poison. 

Mr.  Hoffman  concluded  his  study  of  sui- 
cides with  the  rema^rk:  "Laws  or  municipal 
ordinances  governing  the  sale  of  poison  at 
the  present  time  seem  not  to  be  properly  en- 
forced in  many  communities,  if  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  published  circumstances  in 
individual  cases.  Much  the  same  conclusion 
applies  to  the  sale  of  firearms." 

See  also 
Brooklyn  Bridge 

SULLIVAN,  James  Mark 

See 

Santo  Domingo — Sullivan  inquiry 

SULPHURIC  ACID 

A  new  method  of  manufacturing  sulphuric 
acid,  for  which  advantages  are  claimed,  is 
suggested  in  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  283.  "The  Production 
o7  Sulphuric  Acid  and  a  Proposed  New 
Method  of  Manufacture,"  says  Dun^s  Review, 
Oct  23.  The  essential  difference  of  the  method 
is  that  the  gases  employed  are  drawn  down- 
ward through  a  spiral  flue  in  place  of  befais 
drawn  through  lead  chambers  or  intermediatie 
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lowers.  It  is  asserted  that  the  resistance  of 
gases  to  the  downward  pull  and  the  con- 
stant change  in  their  <X)urse  through  the  ' 
spiral  tend  to  mix  them  very  intimately.  The 
fact  that  the  gases  constancy  impinge  on  the 
walls  of  the  spiral  flue,  which  can  be  cooled 
either  by  air  or  water,  makes  it  practicable  to 
maintain  the  gases  at  a  temperature  most 
favorable  for  the  efiident  yield  of  sulphuric 
acid.  In  laboratory  tests  in  which  the  spiral 
was  utilized,  practically  all  the  sulphur  dioxid 
was  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  only  traces 
being  lost  through  escape  or  in  the  system. 
The  lead  spiral,  the  author  points  out,  how- 
ever, is  not  intended  to  replace  the  Glover 
tower,  nor  to  do  away  with  the  Gay-Lussac 
tower.  It  is  believed  that  while  the  lead 
spiral  will  take  considerable  lead,  the  great 
reduction  it  will  effect  in  the  chamber  space 
will  make  it  possible  to  construct  a  plant  with 
considerably  less  lead  than  is  required  in  the 
ordinary  chamber  system.  The  new  type  of 
plant  requires  no  other  device  to  accelerate 
the  reactions,  occupies  much  less  ^ound 
space,  and  would  not  need  as  large  buildings, 
and  uerefore  should  decrease  the  initial  cost 
of  construction.  The  method,  however,  has 
been  tried  only  on  a  laboratory  scale,  and  the 
bulletin  refused  to  predict  just  how  efficient 
the  commercial  plant  would  be,  but  stated 
that  all  indications  were  that  this  method  of- 
fered promise  of  being  economically  success- 
ful 

— Production 

United  States 

According  to  actual  returns  for  the  year 
1914,  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
United  States  was  3,762,417  short  tons  of  50 
degree  add,  valued  at  $24,163,331.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  21,993  short  tons  of  fuming  add, 
valued  at  $316,596,  but  the  figures  given  above 
include  by-product  acid — ^that  is,  add  obtained 
in  the  smelter  industry.  The  add  produced 
at  copper  and  zinc  smelters  in  1914  amounted 
to  950^798  short  tons  of  50  degree  add,  valued 
at  $5,190,293. 

SULZBERGER.  Ferdinand 

Ferdinand  Sulzberger,  the  New  York  meat 
packer  died  Aug  6,  aged  84. 

Sim 

A  photograph  of  the  sun  taken  at  the  naval 
observatory,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Mar  29, 
developed  Apr  3,  disclosed  a  spot  about  loo^ooo 
miles  m  length  on  the  northeastern  Umb  of  the 
orb. 

Twenty-five  sun  spots,  covering  a  solar  area 
estimated  at  300,000  square  miles,  were  re- 
ported Apr  27  by  observers  at  Christian  Broth- 
ers College  in  St  Louis,  Mo.  The  largest 
spot,  it  was  said,  was  20,000  miles  in  diameter. 

STSJX  TAT  SEN 
See 
China^  Feb  11 

SUNDAY,  Rev.  WUUam  Ashley  ['^Uly 

Sunday^ 
The  Literary  Digest  for  June  12  gives  an 
extensive  report  of  a  poll  of  the  religious  press 
asking   for  the   editorial  opinion   of   churdi 
journalists  of  the  country  on  "Bill/*  Sunday. 


SUNDAY  LAWS 
See  also 
Labor  and  laboring  classes — Wisconsin 

New  York 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  securing 
to  employees  in  factories  and  mercantile  es- 
tablishments twenty-four  consecutive  hours  of 
rest  every  week,  was  upheld  by  a  unanimous 
dedsion  of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Feb  5.  The  decision  was  rendered  m 
an  appeal  from  judp^ments  of  the  City  Court 
of  Buffalo  convictmg  the  Klinck  Packing 
Company,  of  that  dty,  of  violating  the  law. 

The  statute  in  question  is  known  as  "Uie 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven"  law.  Many  em- 
ployers declined  to  recognize  its  validity  and 
numerous  law  suits  resvdted. 


The  Thorn  bill,  vesting  in  the  State  Indus- 
trial Board  authori^  over  future  exemptions 
from  the  law  requiring  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven  was  signed.  May  18,  by  Governor  Whit- 
man. The  bill  also  repeals  die  exemptions  now 
in  effect.  On  the  ground  that  the  Thorn  bill 
would  take  care  of  the  situation,  the  governor 
vetoed  the  Knight  bill,  intended  to  exempt  salt 
refinieries  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

SUNDAY  CLOSING  LAW 

Oregon 

Oregon's  Sunday  closing  law,  which  had 
been  on  the  statutes  many  years,  but  to  en- 
force which  no  attempt  had  been  made  until 
a  month  before,  was  declared  invalid  by  the 
State  District  Court  at  Portland,  Nov  6.  The 
law  was  declared  invalid  on  die  ground  that 
it  specified  that  certain  lines  of  business 
should  not  be  conducted  on  the  Tjord's  Day." 
The  court  held  this  to  be  religious  discrimina- 
tion. 

SURGERY 
See 

MSDiaNE   AND   SURGERY 

SURVEYS 

See 
Social  surveys 

SUSPENDED  SENTENCE 

Attorney  General  Gregory  on  Feb  8  noti- 
fied all  United  States  District  AttornQrs  that 
in  the  future  the  Department  of  Justice  does 
not  intend  to  permit  Federal  Jud^  to  sus- 
pend indefinitely  either  the  imposition  or  exe- 
cution of  sentences  on  convicted  criminal!. 
In  a  circular  letter  to  his  assistants  Mr. 
Gregory  says : 

"No  court  has  such  power.  It  is  in  effect 
a  pardon  or  commutation.  Nor  may  a  court 
exercise  it  indirectly  by  a  continuance  of  the 
case  from  term  to  term  for  sentence,  or  by 
other  similar  device.  This  custom  has  been 
die  cause  of  much  complaint  and  has  tended 
to  somewhat  discredit  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  in  the  Federal  courts." 

SUTHERLAND,  Roderick  Dhu 

Roderick  Dhu  Sutherland,  former  represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  Nebraska  died  Oct  18^ 
aged  63. 
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SUZZALO,  Henry 
See 

University  of  Washington 

SWASSTy  Ambrose 

See 

Engineering  foundation 

SWEDEN 

A  dispatch  to  the  Central  News  from  Stock- 
holm Apr  20  stated  that  King  Gustaf  was  ill 
apparently  with  a  recurrence  of  the  stomach 
trouble  for  which  he  underwent  an  operation 
a  year  ago.  The  illness  was  said  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  serious  character. 


A  treaty  was  ratified  in  Petrograd  during 
the  first  week  of  June  between  Sweden  smd 
Russia  mutually  acknowledging  the  financial, 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  re- 
spective countries. 

Raw  cotton  was  added  to  the  list  of  articles 
subject  to  embargo  in  Sweden,  June  3. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  has  placed 
mines  in  Swedish  waters  and  taken 
other  military  i>recautions  as  a  result 
of  which  American  and  other  vessels 
navigating  those  waters  must  observe 
special  rules  prescribed  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden  for  their  safely  and  protection.  The 
State  Department,  June  19.  received  from  the 
American  Minister  at  Stockholm  and  made  pub" 
lie  the  text  of  the  royal  decree  issued  by  Uie 
Swedish  Government  concerning  the  special 
measures  to  be  observed. 


A  British  official  commission  arrived  in 
Stockholm,  June  30,  to  try  to  devise  measures 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  occasioned  to  Swedish 
trade  by  the  British  war  regulations.  The 
commission  saw  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister. 
A  Swedish  commission  was  to  confer  with  the 
visitors. 
See  also 

European  war— Sweden 

OmsBA  corporations 

Railroads— Sweden 

Staaff,  Karl  Albert 

Tobacco 

— Finance 

In  return  for  German/s  consent  to  permit 
the  exportation  of  coal  and  some  other  speci- 
fied items  to  Sweden,  five  banks,  according 
to  the  Copenhagen  correspondent  of  the  Ex- 
change Telegraph  Company,  Sept  20,  had 
agreed  to  make  Germany  a  loan  of  40,000,000 
kronor  (about  $10,000,000)  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ment for  goods  bought  in  Sweden  by  Ger- 
many. 

—Food  Snpply 

The  action  of  the  Swedish  Government  in 
prohibiting  the  export  of  all  meat,  canned 
goods  and  live  stock,  which  became  operative 
Sept  10,  meant  the  practical  loss  to  Germany 
of  Sweden  as  a  source  of  food  supply.  Cer- 
tain minor  exceptions  will  exist,  the  most  im- 
portant of  whidi  is  fish;  and  pork  and  bacon 
can  still  be  exported  under  special  licenses; 
but  the  order  is  as  absolute  and  inflexible  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  Sweden's 


export  trade  in  food  is  for  the  time  being  and 
^probably,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  almost 
completely  at  an  end. 

—Navy 

The  Swedish  battleship  Sveriae  was  launch- 
ed May  3  at  Gothenburg,  in  the  presence  of 
King  Gustave,  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  Ministry.  The  Sverige  has  a 
displacement  of  7,000  tons,  and  will  carry  a 
crew  of  408  men.  She  is  393  feet  lon^,  and 
has  a  draught  of  20  feet  The  vessel  is  de- 
signed for  a  speed  of  22.5  knots  an  hour. 
She  will  carry  four  11 -inch  and  eight  6-inch 
guns,  six  i2-potmders,  and  two  torpedo  tubes. 

The  construction  of  the  Sverige  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Swedish  Parliament  in  191 1,  but 
later,  when  the  Liberals  came  into  power,  this 
sanction  was  canceled.  The  people  of  the  na- 
tion thereupon  started  a  subscription  for  the 
building  of  the  shi^,  and  about  ^900,000  was 
raised.  As  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Sveriae 
was  only  $3,500,000,  it  was  decided  to  use  me 
surplus  in  the  building  of  a  second  ship. 

SWIFT  &  Co. 

Swift  &  Co.  were  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  Chicago,  May  28  charged  with 
violating  the  law  regulating  interstate  ship- 
ments of  meats  and  packing  house  products. 
The  indictment  grew  out  of  shipments  of 
meats  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road to  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  thence  over  the 
Ann  Arbor  Railroad  to  Frankfort  and  Owos- 
so,  Mich.  The  company  was  charged  with 
having  received  concessions  whereby  its  prop- 
erty was  transported  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
published  ra^e. 

SWIMMING. 

A  new  mark  for  the  100-yard  swim  was  set 
by  Duke  Kahanamoku,  the  Honolulu  cham- 
pion, according  to  word  received  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Ja  25.    The  time  was  0  .-53  3-5. 


Four  new  world's  records  were  set  in  Chi- 
cago Feb  5  in  the  Central  A.  A.  U.  swimming 
championship  events.  1 

Michael  McDermott  set  a  world's  record 
of  I  :i3  3-5  for  100  ^ards  in  retaining  the  100- 
yard  breast  stroke  title  and  made  a  new  record 
for  the  200-yards  of  2:38  2-5,  clipping  two 
seconds  off  his  own  record. 

Perry  McGillivray,  in  defending  the  300- 
yard  open  swim  title,  set  a  new  mark  of 
2:50  1-5  for  the  250  yards  and  created  one 
of  3 :26  i-s  for  the  300  yards.  The  old  world's 
records  were  2:51  for  250  and  3:26  2-5  for  joo 
yards,  both  by  J.  G.  Hatfield  of  England. 
The  best  previous  American  mark  was 
2:52  3-5  by  McGillivray. 

Harry  Hebner  swam  the  880  yards,  broke 
ten  American  records,  beginning  at  330  yards. 
His  time  for  the  880  yards  was  11  :I4  1-5,  the 
former  record  of  11:25  1-5  being  held  by  C 
M.  Daniels. 


— Records 

Four-year-old  Beatrice  Whitelam,  of  Phila- 
delphia, swam  320  yards  in  thirteen  and  one- 
half  minutes,  June  13,  on  the  Philadelphia 
Swimming  Club's  course  in  the  Sdiuyudll 
River  at  Lafayette. 
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With  two  men  tied  to  him  with  thirty-five 
yards  of  heavy  rope  and  his  hands  bound, 
Henry  Elionsky,  who  weighs  265  pounds, 
swam  through  Hell  Gate  in  the  East  River, 
N.  Y.,  Nov  14.  The  distance  was  only  one 
and  a  half  miles,  but  the  feat  was  amazing, 
considering  the  eccentric  currents.  Near  the 
end  of  his  task  the  three  men  came  close  to 
drowning  in  a  whirlpool  beneath  the  Queens- 
boro  Bridge.  Elionsky  said  that  in  this  crisis 
the  men  tied  to  him  struggled  and  sent  him 
under  water  repeatedly.  The  men  had  been 
followed  by  a  launch  and  were  rescued.  The 
men  tied  to  him,  their  arms  fastened  around 
Elionsk/s  waist,  weighed  140  pounds  and  165 
pounds  *  respectively,  the  rope  weighed  18 
pounds,  thus  Elionsky  carried  323  pounds. 

SWINDLING 

David  A.  Sullivan,  convicted  of  wrecking 
the  Union  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  was  paroled 
from  Sing  Sing  Prison  Feb  17,  having  been 
a  convict  since  Feb  6,  1913,  on  a  sentence  of 
from  two  years  to  four  years  and  six  months. 
As  Sullivan  stepped  outside  the  prison  he 
was  rearrested  and  taken  back  to  Brooklyn, 
where  diere  are  seven  more  indictments  pend- 
ing against  him.  Additional  bail  of  $10,000 
was  furnished  Feb  19. 

A  jury  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  found 
Charles  I.  Stager,  a  customs  examiner  in  the 
Appraisers'  Stores,  guilty  of  customs  frauds  in 
connection  with  feather  importations  Apr  2. 
Stager,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment twenty  years,  was  accused  of  divulging 
information  to  Sciama  &  Company  as  to  the 
importations   of   rival    feather   houses.     The 
officers  of  the  Sciama  company  were  also  in- 
dicted. 
See  also 
Banks  and  banking — Frauds  and  rob- 
beries 
Oleom  argarine — Frauds 

France 

The  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  Armand 
Deperdussin,  the  well  known  inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  aeroplanes,  who  was  ar- 
rested in  Paris  in  August,  1913,  on  the  charge 
of  forgery  and  breach  of  trust,  has  been  com- 
pleted and  shows,  it  is  alleged,  that  he  is  short 
28,000,000  francs  ($5,600,000),  a  Paris  bank 
being  the  creditor.  He  has  been  committed 
for  trial  at  the  next  assizes. 

SWINYARD,  Thomas 

Thomas  Swinyard,  President  of  the  Domin- 
ion Telegraph  Company  and  a.  former  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
di^d  in  New  York  Feb  25  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year. 

SWISS  PEACE  SOCIETY 

The  Swiss  Peace  Society  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Basle  May  17  adopted  the  following 
resolutions,  which  it  was  declared  should  be 
considered  when  the  time  came  for  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  Europe: 

First. — ^The  avoidance  of  any  annexation  or  terri- 
torial chanses  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  inter- 
ests and  wishes  of  a  population;  a  ^arantee  of  rclig- 
iouf  liberty,  free  speech,  and  equality  before  the  law 
for  the  minority. 


Second. — ^The  creation  of  a  permanent  organization 
in  which  all  European  States  shall  be  equally  repre- 
sented, for  the  purpose  of  safesuarding  the  order, 
peace^  and  safety  of  our  portion  of  the  earth. 

Third. — ^The  development  of  an  international  law 
organization   by  continual   Hague  conferences. 

The  proponents  of  the  second  resolution 
hope  to  establish  a  kind  of  European  peoples' 
court,  before  which  all  international  questions 
may  be  discussed  and  decided,  so  that  wars 
may  be  avoided. 

SWISS  SOCIETY  FOR  ECONOMIC  SUR- 
VEILLANCE 
See 
Oversea  oosporations 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland's  President  declared,  on  Ja  13, 
that,  in  spite  of  her  neutrality,  the  war  had 
cost  the  country  $22,000,000. 


Camille  de  Coppet  was,  Dec  x6^  elected 
President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  and  Edmund 
Schulthess,  Vice-President.  M.  de  Coppet  is 
a  former  Minister  of  Justice  and  at  the  time 
of  the  election  Vice-President  of  the  republic 

— Cette  assigned  as  port  for 

France,  Sept  11,  set  aside  the  port  of  Cette 
for  the  use  solely  of  ocean  traffic  for  tranship- 
ment to  Switzerland.  This  action  was  taken 
to  relieve  the  inland  republic  from  the  isolation 
imposed  by  war  conditions. 

— Commerce— War  effects 

The  effect  of  war  on  the  trade  of  Switzer- 
land is  shown  by  the  figures  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  year  1914,  made  pubUc  July  10. 
Imports  decreased  by  ^8»ooo,ooo  and  exports 
decreased  $38,000,000.  The  exports  of  watches 
alone  shows  a  loss  of  $10,000,000,  as  compared 
with  1913,  while  machinery  sold  abroad  was 
$5,000,000  less  and  cotton  goods  $10,000,000. 

Imports  for  1913  were  $384,000,000;  for  1914, 
$295,000,000.  Exports  for  1913  were  $275,000^- 
000;  for  1914,  $237,000,000. 

5"^^  aUo 

Dyes — United    States 
— Finance 

The  banking  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 
announced  Mar  9  that  it  had  been  appointed 
fiscal  agents  of  the  Government  of  Switzer- 
land to  make  an  offering  of  Swiss  securities. 
The  loan  was  for  $15,000,001^  and  consisted  of 
$5,000,000  worth  of  one-year  notes,  $5,000,000 
worth  of  three-year  notes  and  $5,000,000 
worth  of  five-year  notes,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  Uie  Ameri- 
can markets. 


A  referendum  of  the  Swiss  nation,  June  7, 
approved,  by  a  vote  of  435,000  to  26,000,  special 
war  taxation  yielding  about  60,000,000  francs 
($12,000,000). 


The  Swiss  Government  July  9  decided  to 
issue  a  third  loan,  to  cover  the  cost  of  mobili- 
zation, of  $20,000,000.  The  loan  will  bear  4^ 
per  cent  interest  and  will  be  issued  at  96^. 
The  first  loan  was  $6,000,000  at  5  per  cent 
The  second  was  $10,000,000,  also  at  5  per 
cent,  and  was  floated  at  par  by  a  syndicate 
of  Swiss  banks. 


SWITZERLAND-TAXATION 
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President  Motta  of  Switzerland  announced 
Sept  21  in  a  speech  before  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Swiss  Confederation  that  Switzer- 
land's expenses  for  mobilization  to  Sept  i 
amounted  to  $28,000,000.  If  the  war  should 
last  ten  months  longer,  the  President  added, 
the  mobilization  cost  would  reach  $80,000,000. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Switzerland  faced  a 
deficit  of  $20,000,000  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  establishment  of  new  financial  resources, 
such  as  a  tobacco  monopoly,  in  addition  to  the 
war  tax  and  increased  postal  revenues,  was 
looked  for. 


An  official  statement  gives  Switzerland's  ex- 
penses to  preserve  her  neutrality  as  $51,000,000 
up  to  Nov  I. 

—Pott  Office 

The  humane  work  of  acting  as  postal  in- 
termediary for  belligerent  prisoners  and  in- 
terned is  mainly  responsible  for  the  Swiss 
Post  Office  deficit  of  $1,600^000  up  to  the  end 
of  February.  Between  prisoners  and  wound- 
ed, including  English,  French,  Germans,  and 
Austrians,  Switzerland  has  sent  17,000,000 
letters  and  over  500^000  small  packages  post 
free.  Some  of  the  packets  were  forward^  to 
Germans  in  Japan  and  South  Africa,  some  to 
Austrians  near  Siberia,  some  to  English  pris- 
oners in  Prussia,  and  some  to  Servians  in 
Austria. 

— Spies 

Smce  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the 
middle  of  Sept,  eighty-four  persons,  mostly 
Austrians  and  Germans,  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Swiss  authorities  on  the  charge  of  being 
spies.  At  Lausanne  Sept  13  three  spies,  their 
leader  a  German,  were  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  to  pay  heavy  fines. 

SYLVESTER,  Frederick  Oakes 

Frederick  Oakes  Sylvester,  the  painter  of 
western  landscapes  died  Mar  2  aged  45. 

SYRIAN  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE  AT 
BEIRUT,  SYRIA 

Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 

TAFT,  William  Howard 

See 
Education — ^Bureau  of  Education 
Monroe  doctrine 
Phillipine  Islands — ^Jones  Phillipine 

Independence  bill 
United  States — National  defense  agita- 
tion 

TALAAT  BEY 

In  an  attack  on  Talaat  Bey,  Turkish  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Feb  26,  he  was  seriously 
wounded  and  was  said  to  be  in  a  grave  con- 
dition, Mar  3. 

TANEJEFF,  Sersdus 

Sergius  Tanejeff,  the  music  composer  and 
formerly  director  of  Moscow  Conservatory, 
died  June  20.    He  was  bom  in  1856. 

Tanejeff,  the  son  of  a  Government  official, 
at  an  early  age  attended  the  Moscow  G)nser- 
vatory,  where  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  from 
Langer.  In  1869  his  parents  started  to  remove 
him  from  the  conservatory  to  a  public  school, 


but  finally  were  persuaded  not  to  terminate  his 
musical  education  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  un- 
der whom  he  subsequently  studied.  He  studied 
also  form  and  fugue  with  Hubert,  and  com* 
position  with  Tschaikowsky.  He  left  the  con- 
servatory in  1875,  after  having  won  the  first 
gold  medal  awarded  by  that  mstitution.  He 
visited  Paris  in  1877-78,  went  on  a  concert 
tour  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  subsequently 
returned  to  Moscow,  where  he  succeeded 
Tschaikowsky  as  professor  of  instrumenta- 
tion. After  the  death  of  Rubenstein  he  be- 
came chief  professor  of  pianoforte.  He  sel- 
dom appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist  in  recent 
years. 

In  addition  to  his  opera,  "Oresteia,"  9  trilo^ 
in  eight  acts,  produced  in  St  Petersburg  m 
1895,  the  list  of  his  published  work  includes  a 
cantata,  ''John  of  Damascus,"  1884;  a  number 
of  choruses,  including  "Sunrise,"  and  several 
symphonies  and  quartets.  Tanejeff  also  ar- 
ranged for  pianoforte  orchestral  works  t^ 
Tschaikowsy,  Glazounoff,  Arensky  and  odiers. 

TASMANIA 

-Commerce 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  under  date  of  Tan  20,  issued  a  re- 
port on  the  imports  of  Tasmania  for  1913, 
showing  their  value  (excluding  those  from 
Australia)  at  $4,989,140.  The  larger  part 
(value,  $3,184,780)  came  from  the  United  Kmg- 
dom,  chiefly:  cotton  piece  goods,  $300,000; 
apparel,  $192,000;  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, $176,000;  wool  and  woolens,  $130,000; 
motor  cars  and  parts,  $121,450;  manufactures 
of  metal,  $111450;  rails  and  fish  plates,  $100,- 
000.  The  United  States  sold  Tasmania  the 
second  largest  bill  of  goods  $600^608,  prin- 
cipally: machines  and  machinery,  $46,100;  mo- 
tor cars  and  parts,  $40,850 ;  tools  of  trade,  $28,- 
000;  manufactures  of  metal,  $22,750;  fish, 
preserved,  $17,500;  wine,  ^14,150.  Germany's 
bill  was  diird,  $474,050,  chiefly:  wine,  $81,000; 
apparel,  $36,000;  musical  instruments,  $29450; 
rails  and  fish  plates,  $26»ooo;  manures, 
$24,000. 

TASSIN,  Wirt  dn  Vivier 

Wirt  du  Vivier  Tassin,  for  many  years  chief 
chemist  and  assistant  curator  of  the  Division 
of  Mineralogy  of  the  National  Museum,  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov  2,  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year. 

TAXATION 
See 
Income  tax 

New  York  City — Taxes 
Office  of  Internal   Revenue — ^Annual 

REPORT 

Rockefeller,  John  D. 

Street  railways 

United   States — Treasury  Deft.    . 

Valuation  assessed 

United  States 

The  following  summary  shows  the  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  national  Government, 
States,  counties,  and  incorporated  places  hav- 
ing a  population  of  2,500  and  over  in  1913 
according  to  the  decennial  investigation  of  the 
Census  bureau: 
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— City  receipts 

According  to  the  decennial  investigation  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  revenue  receipts  of 
the  incorporated  places  in  the  fiscal  year  1913, 
which  include  those  places  having  a  pojmla- 
tion  of  2500  and  over,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910,  amounted  to  $1,108,272,751.  This  was 
less  than  the  governmental  cost  payments  by 
$158,386,258,  or  12.5  per  cent  The  per  capita 
revenue  receipts  amounted  to  $24.26,  while  the 
per  capita  governmental  cost  payments 
amounted  to  $27.29. 

— County  receipts 

According  to  the  decennial  investigation  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  revenue  receipts  of  the 
county  governments  in  1913  amounted  to  $370,- 
043,046,  which  was  less  than  the  govern- 
mental cost  payments  b^  $i5,i38,7i4f  or  3.9 
per  cent.  The  per  capita  revenue  receipts 
amounted  to  $4.32,  and  the  per  capita  govern- 
mental cost  payments  were  $4-49-  The  re- 
ceipts from  taxes  constituted  80.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  revenue  receipts,  764  per  cent  being 
from  property  taxes,  1.6  per  cent  from  poll 
taxes,  and  2.7  per  cent  from  business  and 
non-business  license  taxes.  Of  the  total  rev- 
enue receipts,  79  per  cent  was  required  for 
meeting  expenses  and  interest,  and  20.2  per 
cent  was  available  for  outlays  and  other  pur- 
poses. Of  the  governmental  cost  payments, 
72.1  per  cent  was  for  expenses  of  general 
departments,  4.5  per  cent  for  interest,  03.3  P^r 
cent  for  outlays,  and  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  I  per  cent  for  expenses  of  jmblic  service 
enterprises. 

— Federal  expenditures 

The  increasing  cost  of  government  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  1913  $2,000,000,000 
was  spent  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,256,871,000  in  1903.  $()25>6oo,ooo 
of  this  was  applied  for  governmental  cost  pay- 
ments, and  $1,045,271,000  for  non-governmental 
cost  payments.  Under  the  former  head  are 
included  expenses  of  all  general  departments, 
public-service  enterprises,  and  interest;  tm- 
der  the  latter  the  amounts  spent  for  purchase 
of  investments  and  supplies,  redemption  of 
debt,  obligations,  trust,  and  agency  transac- 
tions, and  counterbalancing  transactions. 

—Federal  receipts 

The  revenue  receipts  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment in  1913  amounted  to  $953f596,637.  Of 
this  amount,  $888,200,519,  or  93.1  per  cent  was 
required  for  meeting  expenses  and  interest; 
$64,380,338,  or  6.8  per  cent,  for  outlays ;  leav- 
ing $995*789,  or  0.1  per  cent,  for  redemption 
of  debt  obligations  or  increase  of  assets.  Of 
the  total  governmental  cost  of  payments,  62.9 
per  cent  was  for  expenses  of  general  depart- 
ments; 27.7  per  cent  for  expenses  of  public 
service  enterprises;  2.7  per  cent  for  interest 
and  6.8  per  cent  for  outlays. 


Division  o£  Rerenue 

Government.  recexpu. 

§li^\::::::::::::";;;;;;;;.;.v.«§5SgS 

Connttes 370^043,046 

Incorporated  places 1,108^^71^51 

—of  Bankrupts 

That  the  fact  that  a  financial  institution  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  does  not  excuse  it 
from  paying  state,  county  and  city  taxes  is 
decided  by  the  order  of  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  sitting  at  San 
Francisco,  Feb  i.  The  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company  of  Portland,  Ore.,  must  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  Multnomah  county  $3987 
for  the  years  1908*  1909,  I9xa  The  company 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  Novem- 
ber, 1907,  and  had  claimed  exemption  from 
taxation  on  this  account 

— State  expenditures 

The  aggregate  expenditures  of  the  states 
amounted  to  $506,847,000  in  1913  and  to  $300^- 
9.^7,000  in  1903.  The  population  was  estimated 
at  983i5>ooo  in  the  latter  year  and  at  80,688,- 
000  in  1903.  The  per  capita  cost  was  $3.80  in 
1913  and  $2.34  in  1903.  In  all  but  one  of  the 
forty-eight  States  the  per  capita  cost  of  gov- 
ernment increased  during  the  ten  years.  The 
single  exception  is  South  Carolina,  where  the 
per  capita  expenditure  decreased  from  $2.55 
in  Z903  to  $iw(6  in  1913,  a  difference  of  70  per 
cent,  entirely  due  to  a  decrease  in  payments 
for  the  expenses  of  the  State  dispensary. 
South  Carolina  has  the  smallest  per  capita 
government  cost,  and  Nevada,  with  $10145  in 
1913,  the  largest  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
classified  the  expenditures  of  the  several 
States.  Of  the  $6.93  which  was  expended  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  New  York 
State,  66  cents  went  for  general  government, 
33  cents  for  protection  to  person  and  property^ 
7  cents  for  conservation  of  health  and  saniti^ 
tion,  43  cents  for  hi^waya,  $1.19  for  chari- 
ties, hospitals,  and  corrections,  56  cents  for 
schools,  7  cents  for  libraries^  2  cents  for  re- 
creation, and  9  cents  for  miscellaneous  and 
general  purposes.  The  apportionments  for 
education  were  51  cents ;  other  apportionments, 
17  cents;  public  service  enterprises,  13  cents; 
interest,  37  cents,  and  outlays,  $2.33.  TaJdng 
up  only  the  items  in  whidi  the  greatest  in- 
creases occurred  in  the  decadeu  it  is  found 
that  in  1903  the  cost  of  general  government 
was  54  cents,  against  66  ten  years  later;  11 
cents  tor  protection,  against  ^;  32  cents  for 
highways,  against  43 ;  $1  for  <£ajities,  against 
$1.19;  77  cents  for  education,  against  the 
total  of  $1.07  spent  directly  and  apportioned, 
and  but  4  cents  for  interest,  against  37.  Tak- 
ing the  forty-eig^t  States  as  a  wholes  the  ex- 
penses Qf  the  general  departments  increased 
from  $2.12  to  $3.27  per  capita,  an  increase  of 
54  per  cent.  This  item  of  governmental  cost 
was  higher  for  every  State  in  1913  than  for 
1903  except  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1913  taxes  constituted  82  per  cent  of  the  total 
revenues  of  the  forty-eig^t  States.  The  per- 
centages from  this  source  of  revenue  for  the 
several  geographic  divisions  varied  from  69 
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per  cent  in  the  West  North  Central  division 
— embracing  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas 
—to  91  per  cent  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  divi- 
sion—embracing New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  only  States  realizing  only 
60  per  cent  or  less  of  their  revenues  from 
taxes  were  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming.  The  tendency  to- 
ward larger  outlays  for  public  buildings,  edu- 
cation, roads,  and  other  public  enterprises  is 
well  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  popu- 
lation of  Uie  forty-eight  States  as  a  whole 
increased  20  per  cent  from  1903  to  1913, 
and  the  revenues  increased  94.3  per  cent,  the 
government  cost  payments  advanced  106  per 
cent.  >ior  has  population  kept  pace  with  the 
expenditures.  For  example,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  population  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  en- 
tire country  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent  Governmental  costs  in  New  York 
have  increased  about  200  per  cent.  Reduced 
to  a  per  capita  basis,  it  appears  that  whereas 
this  expense  in  New  York  in  1903  was  $2.86, 
ten  years  later  it  was  $6.93,  or  an  increase 
per  capita  of  142  per  cent.  [From  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist.] 

-—State  receipts 

According  to  the  decennial  investigation 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  the  revenue  receipts 
of  the  forty-eight  State  Governments  in  1913 
amounted  to  $367,585,33i»  showing  a  per  capita 
amounting  to  $3.80.  Taxes  constituted  81.7 
per  cent  of  such  receipts,  56.4  per  cent  being 
derived  from  property  taxes,  0.8  per  cent  from 
poll  and  occupation  taxes,  and  24.5  per  cent 
from  business  and  non-business  license  taxes. 
Of  the  total  revenue  receipts,  90-9  PC*".  cc"^ 
was  required  for  meeting  expenses  and  inter- 
est, and  9.1  per  cent  was  available  for  outlays 
and  other  purposes.  The  governmental  cost 
payments  amounted  to  $382,551,199,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue  receipts  by  $i4,9os3o8,  or 
3.9  per  cent  The  per  capita  governmental 
cosF  payments  amounted  to  $3-95.  Of  the 
governmental  cost  payments,  82.7  per  cent  was 
for  expenses  of  general  departments,  0.9  per 
cent  for  expenses  of  public  service  enterprises, 
3.7  per  cent  for  interest,  and  12.7  per  cent  for 
outlays. 

TAYLOR,  Frederick  Winslow 

Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  originator  of 
the  modem  scientific  management  movement, 
died  in  Philadelphia  Mar  20  from  pneumonia. 

TAYLOR,  Prof.  John  Phelps 

Prof.  John  Phelps  Taylor  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  noted  preacher  and 
biblical  scholar  died  Sept  14  at  the  age  of  74- 

T£A 

In  1913  the  United  Kingdom  imported  an 
aggregate  of,  in  round  figures,  365  million 
pounds  of  tea;  but  of  such  quantity  approxi- 
mately 57J4  million  pounds  was  tea  in  transit, 
and  was  sent  on  to  other  countries. 

The  best  customers  of  India  and  Cevlon 
are,  of  course,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Brit- 


ish colonies.  Of  the  total  consumption  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  IQ13,  %M  per  cent  was 
British  grown  tea.  The  locality  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  Australia  took  virtually  two- 
thirds  of  her  consumption  from  Ceylon  alone, 
and  die  other  third  from  India,  almost  all  di- 
rect from  the  producing  countries.  South  Af- 
rica received  practical^  all  her  tea  through 
the  United  Kingdom  in  about  equal  quantities 
of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  bulk  of  the  tea  con- 
sumption in  Russia  is  derived  from  China, 
but  that  country  is  a  very  good  customer  to 
Ceylon  first  and  India  next.  Canada,  of  her 
total  consumption,  derives  considerably  over 
one-half  from  India,  about  the  same  quantity 
from  Japan  as  that  from  Ceylon  via  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  China 
tea  is  used.  The  United  States  patronizes 
China  and  Japan  to  the  extent  of  about  85  per 
cent  of  her  requirements,  and  only  gives  about 
10  per  cent  of  her  orders  to  India  and  5  per 
cent  to  Ceylon. 

For  some  years  after  the  tea-planting  indus- 
tries of  India  and  Ceylon  were  started  the 
capital  requisite  for  securing  properties  and 
working  the  plantations  was  found  privately. 
Later  companies  were  formed,  as  to  India 
largely  both  locally  and  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  as  to  Ceylon  nearly  entirely  through 
joint  stock  enterprises  in  the  United  King- 
dom. In  191 4,  1 01  incorporated  companies  m 
India,  with  paid-up  capital  of  a  little  over  30 
million  rupees  (say  £2,105,000),  in  1913  dis- 
tributed an  average  dividend  of  16.6  per  cent, 
after  provision  for  debentures,  agency  charf^es, 
etc.;  and,  according  to  an  official  publication, 
of  ninety-two  companies  quoted  in  the  Cal- 
cutta market,  the  average  value  per  100  rupees 
or  ordinary  capital  in  March,  1914,  was  166 
rupees. 

For  1912  sixty-seven  companies  registered  in 
the  United  Kingdom  paid  dividends  averaging 
104  per  cent  in  respect  of  a  capital  of  ip,200,- 
000.  The  official  figure  of  total  capital  of  com- 
panies (Indian  estates)  registered  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  is  £15,188,000,  but  many  com- 
panies are  of  small  character  with  a  very 
limited  number  of  shareholders. — London  Sta- 
tist. 

See  also 
Japan — Com  merge— Tea 

«TBACH£R-MOTHER''  QUESTION 

See 
Education — Teacher- mother  question 

TEACHERS 

See 
Education 
Tuberculosis— IN  Schools 

TECCHI,  Cardinal  Scipone 

Cardinal  Scipone  Tecchi  died  in  Rome  Feb 
7.  He  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1854,  ^^^  was 
created  a  cardinal  deacon  May  25,  1914.  He 
was  assessor  of  the  Consistorial  Congrega- 
tion before  his  elevation. 

TEETH 

See 
Schools — Dental  hygiene  week 
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TELEGRAPH 

Commercial  telegraph  wire,  including  ocean 
cable,  increased  from  over  1,624,000  miles  in 
1907  to  nearly  1,882,000  miles  in  1912,  or  15%. 
During  the  same  period  the  business  of  the 
telegraph  companies  increased  from  approxi- 
mately 1032^,000  messages  to  109,663,000,  or 
about  5^%,  while  the  net  income  decreased 
from  $9,650,000  to  $6,400,000^  or  about  one- 
third. 


The  Postmaster  General  in  London,  an- 
nounced Sept  30  that,  pending  further  notice, 
telegrams  for  all  neutral  countries  in  Europe, 
for  Russia  via  Great  Northern  Lines,  and  for 
Siberia  would  be  subject  to  forty-eight  hours' 
dela^.  These  restrictions  did  not  apply  to 
offiaal  telegrams  and  telegrams  destined  for 
newspapers  and  telegraphic  agencies. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  G>m- 
mission  decided  Sept  23  that  telegraph  com- 
panies might  legally  send  their  messages  by 
telephone. 
See  also 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Aurora  borealis 

Cables,  Ocean 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Wireless  telegraph 

Canada 

According  to  a  report  of  J.  L.  Payne,  the 
Controller  of  Statistics  of  the  Railways  and 
Canals  Department  of  Canada,  May  9,  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  Canadian  telegraph  com- 
panies in  1 914  totaled  nearly  $6,000,000,  with 
operating  expenses  of  more  than  $4,000,000. 
The  net  profits  were  $1,741,000,  on  a  capital 
cost  valuation  of  $9»255,ooo.  There  were  6150 
employes  in  the  telegraph  service  in  1914,  of 
whom  319  were  females.  The  falling  off  of 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  service  is  explained 
in  the  fact  that  long-distance  telephones  are 
bein^  more  and  more  developed  and  their 
use  IS  much  simpler. 

The  telegraph  companies  in  191 4  reported  a 
decrease  of  $112,000  as  compared  with  1913. 

— Operating  championship 

The  Carnegie  diamond  medal,  representing 
the  all-around  telegraphic  championship,  was 
awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Aug  29,  to  T.  S. 
Brickhouse  of  San  Francisco.    The  champion- 
ship contest  was  the  feature  of  the  telegraph- 
ers  tournament  in  connection  with  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  and  included  the  send- 
ing of  20  commercial  messages,  10  railroad 
messages,  500  words  of  press  matter,  and  a 
stipulated  amount  of  brokerage  matter,  and 
the  receiving  of  the  same  amount  of  railroad, 
commercial  and  brokerage  matter,  and   1000 
words  of  press  copy.    The  winner's  time  was 
38  minutes  and  49  3-5  seconds.     Bridchouse 
also  took  first  honors  in  the  commercial  con- 
test for  sending  60  messages.    H.  £.  Barfield 
of  The  Associated  Press,  San  Francisco,  was 
the  winner  in  the  receiving  event,  taking  60 
messages  in  28  minutes  and  12  seconds,  a  new 
world's  record.     In  sending  the  messages  in 
this    contest    Brickhouse   also    established    a 
new  world's  record. 


TELEPHONE 

The  number  of  "Bell"  telephone  conversa- 
tions were  estimated  in  1914  at  10,200^000^000 
as  against  9^941.000,000,  1913;  and  9^544750,- 
000,  1912. 

The  quinquennial  report  on  telephones  and 
telegraphs  for  the  calendar  year  1912  shows 
that  the  amount  of  telephone  wire  in  use  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  almost  13,- 
000,000  miles  in  1907  to  more  than  20,000,000 
miles  in  1912,  or  54  per  cent  Companies, 
whidi  in  1912  operated  about  94  per  cent  of 
the  wire  mileage  and  about  84  per  cent  of  the 
telephones,  reported  for  that  year  approxi- 
mately 13,735*000,000  calls,  an  increase'  of 
about  32  per  cent,  over  the  10,400,000,000  re- 
ported for  1907.  The  net  income  of  the  tel- 
ephone companies  with  incomes  of  $5000  or 
more  increased  from  $41,200,000  in  1907  to 
$5if300,ooo  in  1912,  or  nearly  25  per  cent 

The  Bell  Telephone  system  m  1912  con- 
trolled nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  total  wire 
mileage  and  over  58  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  telephones  in  use.  It  also  con- 
trolled nearly  51  per  cent  of  the  public  ex- 
changes maintained  by  companies  with  annual 
incomes  of  $5000  or  over,  and  handed  66^ 
per  cent,  of  the  calls  made  over  the  lines  of 
such  companies.  The  wire  mileage  of  the 
Bell  system  increased  from  8,947,000  in.  1907 
to  15,133,000  in  1912,  or  by  more  than  69  per 
cent.  During  the  same  time  the  wire  mileage 
of  all  other  systems  combined  increased  from 
$4,052,000  to  5,115.00  or  a  little  over  26  per 
cent  The  number  of  calls  handled  by  the 
Bell  system  increased  from  6,401,000,000  in 
1907  to  9,133,000,000  in  1912,  or  nearlv  43  per 
cent,  while  during  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  calls  handled  by  other  companies  in- 
creased 15  per  cent.  The  Bell  interests  are 
proportionately  strongest  in  the  New  England 
states,  where  they  controlled  nearly  93  P«r 
cent  of  the  telephones  in  1912,  and  relatively 
weakest  in  the  west  north  central  states, 
where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  telephones 
were  operated  by  the  independents  in  that 
year.  Tlie  number  of  telephones  per  xooo 
population  in  the  entire  United  States  rose 
from  30  in  1902  to  72  in  1907  and  to  91  in 
1912.  The  greatest  "telephone  density^  was 
found  in  Iowa,  where  there  were  171  tel- 
ephones per  1000  population.  California  was 
a  dose  second,  with  168,  and  Nebraska  stood 
third,  with  165.  The  smallest  number  of  tel- 
ephones per  1000  population,  21,  was  found  in 
South  Carolina. 
See  also 

American  Tflephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Telescribe 

Thermophone 

Wireless  telephone 

Canada 

Capitalization  of  telephone  companies  in 
Canada  increased  in  1914  to  $70,291,884.15,  an 
increment  over  1913  of  $10,444897.32,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Sta- 
tistics delivered  to  Parliament  at  the  end  of 
March.  The  change  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


TELEPHONE-TELESGUBE 
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1913*  I9I4- 

Stocks    $26,590,501.39        $a8,644,340.oo 

Bonds    33»*56,503'44  •       4i»647fS44««S 

Total    $59>847>004.83        $70,391*884.15 

Next  to  the  United  States,  Canada  has  the 
largest  number  of  telephones  in  proportion  to 
the  population  in  the  world,  according  to  a 
report  of  J.  L.  Payne,  the  Controller  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Railways  and  Canals  Depart- 
ment of  Canada,  May  9,  and  this  show^  a 
steady  increase  over  1914,  while  the  telegraph 
business  is  on  the  decline. 

The  telephone  business  of  Canada  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1914,  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  $2,250,000  in  gross  earnings. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  telephone  compa- 
nies in  1914  totaled  $17,297,268,  with  gross 
operating  expenses  of  something  over  $12,- 
000,000.  The  net  earnings  were  $4,500,000. 
The  gross  earnings  were  equal  to  %^  per  tele- 
phone in  use,  and  the  operating  expenses  aver- 
aged $24  per  telephone.  The  total  number  of 
telephones  is  521,144,  or  one  for  every  fifteen 
of  the  population.  This  average  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  United  States. 

— Operators 

An  investigation  of  wages,  hours,  and  the 
general  condition  of  telephone  operators  in 
Chicago,  Nashville,  Kansas  City,  Madison, 
Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An- 
geles was  completed  July  21  for  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 
The  report  gives  the  following  conclusions : 

"That  the  wages  paid  are  too  low  to  en- 
able a  girl  dependent  on  ber  own  ener- 
gies to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  life, 
and  that  the  wage-scale  remains  too  low 
for  the  following  reasons: 

"Because  of  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  young  girls;  on  account  of  the 
competition  of  girls  living  at  home  and 
partly  supported  out  of  the  earnings  of 
parents  or  others  employed  in  various  occu- 
pations, and  because  telephone  girls,  because 
of  their  youth  and  inexperience,  are  pe- 
culiarly unqualified  to  insist  on  fair  con- 
ditions  for  themselves." 

As  a  substitute  for  organization,  the  re- 
port recommends  Government  supervision  and 
publicity. 

— Transcontinental 

On  January  25  telephone  connection  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  was  for- 
mally opened.  At  that  time  President  Wilson, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  and  others,  talked  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  demon- 
stration was  the  simultaneous  utilization  of 
numerous  telephone-receivers  at  the  seaboard 
terminals  for  the  benefit  of  persons  invited 
to  listen  to  the  conversations  carried  on  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco.  This 
result  could  have  been  achieved  only  by  means 
of  relays,  to  which,  beyond  doubi  much  of 
the  success  of  the  long-distance  telephonic 
transmission  must  be  attributed.  According  to 

The  Electrical  World,  Jan  30: 

"The  total  weight  of  the  four  3,400-mile 
copper  wires  in  use  between  New  York  and 


San  Francisco  is  5*920,000  pounds.  These 
wires  are  mounted  on  a  total  of  130,000  poles. 
Not  over  ten  miles  of  the  circuit  is  in  under- 
ground cables.  It  is  estimated  that  when  a 
conversation  is  being  carried  on  over  the  3,400- 
mile  line,  equipment  valued  at  $2,000,000  is 
tied  up  temporarily  for  the  service.  How- 
ever, sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that 
three  conversations  can  be  carried  on  simul- 
taneously between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  several  telegraph-messages  can 
be  sent  at  the  same  time  over  portions  of  the 
wires.  When  the  line  was  extended  to  Den- 
ver in  May,  191 1,  nine  intermediate  conversa- 
tions could  be  carried  on  simultaneously  over 
various  parts  of  the  system,  and  twenty-eight 
telegraph-messages  could  be  sent  simultane- 
ously. In  the  Denver-San  Francisco  link  the 
circuits  are  arranged  for  'fantom'  operations, 
and  similar  superposition  can  be  accom- 
plished." 

One  of  the  scientific  inventions  that  has 
made  the  New  York-San  Francisco  telephone 
connection  possible  is  the  so-called  "loading- 
coil"  invented  by  Dr.  Michael  I.  Pupin,  of 
Columbia  University.  The  coils  which  are  in- 
stalled at  intervals  along  the  line  use  in  their 
cores  13,600  miles  of  iron  wire  1-250  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

It  was  announced  that  the  wire  to  San 
Francisco  would  be  open  to  the  public  in 
March,  and  that  the  commercial  rate  had  been 
established  for  the  time  at  $20.70  for  three 
minutes'  conversation  and  $6.75  for  the  suc- 
ceeding minutes. 

Another  world's  record  in  telephony  was 
established  May  6  when  the  New  York-Los 
Angeles  wire  was  opened  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  rate  is  $22.20  for  three  minutes. 
While  the  line  is  in  use  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  of  apparatus  is  tied  up.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  take  about  ten  minutes  to  "put 
a  call  through." 

TELESCRIBE 

Thomas  A.  Edison  May  23  announced  the 
perfection  of  the  telescribe,  a  combination  of 
the  telephone  and  phonograph;  a  long  dis- 
tance dictating  machine  that  doubles  back. 
It  will  give  to  boUi  parties  to  a  telephone 
conversation,  although  a  thousand  miles  apart, 
each  a  phonographic  record  of  what  both  have 
said.  Mr.  Edison  regarded  its  commercial 
I>ossibilities  as  almost  unlimited,  for  he  be- 
lieved it  would  do  away  with  millions  of  let- 
ters a  year  in  the  makmg  of  business  ag^ree- 
ments.  The  phonograph  makes  voices  easily 
recognizable,  and  Mr.  Edison  was  confident 
that  telescribe  records  would  be  as  eloquent 
arguments  for  good  faith  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness men  as  signed  letters. 

The  contrivance  consists  of  a  sensitive  tele- 
phone, arranged  for  desk  use,  with  controlling 
buttons  to  operate  the  special  recording  device 
conveniently  placed  near  it.  Keen  as  the  hu- 
man ear  ana  highly  sensitized,  the  slightest 
vibration  does  not  escape  the  recorder.  The 
telephone  receiver  is  placed  upon  a  small  am- 
plifier and  the  sound  communicated  to  the 
wax  ^linder  instantly  and  accurately.  The 
telescnbe  is  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Edison's  inven- 
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tions  of  the  carbon  telephone  transmitter  and 
the  phonograph,  and  his  total  patents  now 
have  passed  the  1,500  mark.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  brain  products  of  any  one 
individual. 

TEMPERANCE 
See 

PlbOHIBITION 

TENEMENT  HOUSES 
See 

New  York  City— "Tenement  house  bill" 

TENNESSEE 

See  subhead  Tennessee  under 
Capital  punishment 
Drug  habit 
Leprosy 

Primary  legislation 
Prohibition 
Workmen's  compensation 

TENNIS 

Gustave  F.  Touchard  of  the  West  Side 
Tennis  Qub  scored  his  third  consecutive  vic- 
tory in  the  men's  national  indoor  lawn  tennis 
championship  Feb  19  on  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment ^mory  courts,  New  York. 

Walter  A.  Kinsella  of  the  New  York  Squash 
Club  defeated  John  White  of  the  New  York 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  in  the  first  profes- 
sional court  tennis  match  for  the  champion- 
ship of  America  Feb  20  by  the  score  of  4—6. 
6—3,  6—3,  6—2. 

C  C.  Pell  and  S.  G.  Mortimer,  of  the  Tux- 
edo Tennis  and  Racquet  Club,  Philadelphia, 
won  the  national  racquets  doubles  champion- 
ship by  defeating  Dwight  F.  Davis  and  T.  W. 
Wear,  formerly  title  holders,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Riacquet  Qub,  by  four  games  to  three.  The 
summary :— Pell  and  Mortimer:  8,  18,  15,  16, 
II,  9,  17     Davis  and  Wear:  15,  17,  7,  15,  I5» 

15.  14. 

Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt,  of  Norway,  defeated 
Mrs.  George  W.  Wightman,  of  Boston,  in  the 
final  match  for  the  women's  tennis  champion- 
ship of  the  United  States  at  the  Philadelphia 
Cricket  Qub's  grounds,  St  Martin's,  June  12, 
by  the  score  of  4-6,  6-2,  6-0. 

The  victory  of  the  Norweigan  girl  marked 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  champion- 
ship that  the^  title  had  gone  to  a  foreigner. 

Point  scores  by  sets : 

FIRST     SET. 

Mrs.  Wightman...  463704501  7 — 37 — 6 
Miss  Bjurstedt....  045543344  5 — 3^—4 

SECOND    SET. 

Mist    Bjurstedt 4344416    4— «»— 6 

Mrs.  Wightman 1422244    a — ai — a 

THIRD     SET. 

Mist    Bjurstedt 44645    4— a7--6 

Mrs.  Wightman 02323    o — 10 — o 

Grand  totals— Miss  Bjurstedt,  91  points,  16  games; 
Mn.  Wightman,  68  points,  8  games. 

Mrs.  George  Wightman,  and  Harry  C  John- 
son, of  Boston,  defeated  Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt, 
Norway,  and  Irving  C.  Wright,  Boston,  for  the 
mixed  doubles  championship,  6-0,  6-1. 

Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  world's  singles 
champion,  won  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July 


la  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition  tennis 
championship  in  men's  singles,  defeating 
William  Johnston  in  a  desperate  five  set 
match,  7—9,  4—6,  8—6,  6—2,  7—5.  Johnston 
and  John  R.  Strachan  won  *^he  finals  in  the 
men's  doubles  from  Dean  Mathey  and  G.  M. 
Church,  of  Princeton,  6—2,  2—6,  7—5,  6—1. 
Miss  Anita  Meyers  defeated  Marjorie  Wale, 
the  seventeen-year-old  high  school  girl,  6—4, 
6 — 2t  in  the  women's  singles  final. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  all-comers'  lawn  ten- 
nis championship  tournament  for  the  national 
title  held  last  year  by  Richard  Norris  Williams, 
2d^  of  Philadelphia,  opened  Aug  31  at  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island. 

William  M.  Johnston,  a  twenty-year-old 
youth  from  California,  won  the  national 
singles  championship  in  a  four-set  match  with 
Maurice  Evans  McLoughlin,  Sept  7,  in  the 
final  round  of  the  all  comers'  tournament,  on 
the  courts  of  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  at 
Forest  Hilfe,  Long.  Island.  Johnston  won 
by  a  score  of  1—6,  6—0,  7—5,  lo-^ 

Johnston  is  the  youngest  man  who  ever  held 
the  championship. 

William  M.  Johnston,  national  singles  cham- 
pion, and  Qarence  J.  Griffin,  both  •of  Cali- 
fornia, won  the  national  doubles  championship 
from  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  and  Thomas  C. 
Bundy,  the  holders,  in  the  diallenge  round 
of  the  national  lawn  tennis  tournament  at 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  Sept  8.  The  chal- 
lengers won  in  five  sets  by  a  score  of  2-— 6, 
6—3.  6—4,  3—6,  6—3. 

TERRS  HAUTE,  Ind. 

115  men  from  Terre  Haute,  including  Mayor 
Don  M.  Roberts  and  other  dty  officials,  were 
arraigned  in  Indianapolis,  Ja  12,  on  Federal  in- 
dictments charging  partiapation  in  a  conspir- 
acy to  corrupt  the  election  of  Nov.  3,  1914. 
80  pleaded  guilty,  8  not  guilty,  the  remainder 
filed  demurrers  questioning  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  court  in  a  state  election.  On 
the  i6th  the  court  restrained  Mayor  Roberts 
from  dismissing  a  policeman  who  had  pleaded 
guilty  at  Indianapolis.  The  mayor  had  threat- 
ened to  dismiss  all  pleading  guilty. 

Holding  the  Federal  government  has  juris- 
diction over  election  machinery.  Judge  A.  B. 
Anderson,  in  the  United  States  district  court, 
in  Indianapolis,  Feb  i,  overruled  the  demur- 
rer filed  by  Donn  M.  Roberts  and  26  others. 
The  cases  were  set  for  trial  Mar  8. 

Additional  arrests  were  made  on  Feb  10 
shortly  after  the  arrival  in  Terre  Haute  of 
United  States  Marshal  Frank  Storen  from  In- 
dianapolis. All  the  men  involved  were  Repub- 
licans who  ran  for  office  at  the  last  election. 
The  charges  against  them  were  similar,  it  was 
said,  to  those  which  resulted  in  the  arrest 
Dec,  1914,  of  more  than  100  men  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  election  of  November  3, 

1914. 

Three  more  pleas  of  guilty,  Feb  15,  brought 
the  total  number  of  those  admitting  partici- 
pation in  the  conspiracy  to  corrupt  to  eighty- 
seven. 
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A  }rxTy  was  selected,  Mar  8,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Indianapolis. 

Sheriff  Dennis  Shea,  City  Judge  Thomas 
Smith  and  Street  Inspector  Alexander  Aczel, 
alias  Steel,  three  of  the  twenty-eight  defend- 
ants, were  ordered  into  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  Marshal  Mar  23  by  Judge  An- 
derson for  alleged  tampering  with  government 
witnesses. 

Because  of  testimony  he  offered  as  a  de- 
fence witness,  Mar  29,  William  Davern,  once 
a  clerk  for  the  Terre  Haute  Brewing  Com- 
pany, was  sent  to  jail  on  charges  of  perjury 
by  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson.  Davern  contra- 
dicted more  than  a  score  of  witnesses.  The 
defense  completed  its  case  Mar  31. 

Of  the  116  Vigo  County  politicians  under 
indictment,  89  confessed  their  guilt  either  be- 
fore or  during  the  trial,  and  27  were  con- 
victed on  April  6.  Evidence  produced  by  the 
government  witnesses  pointed  to  Roberts  as 
the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  who  ordered  his 
tools,  the  chief  and  assistant  chief  of  police, 
to  bleed  saloon-keepers  and  powerful  gambl- 
ing interests  and  tenderloin  divekeepers  for 
slush  funds,  which  the  confest  conspirators 
testified  were  used  in  debauching  the  election. 
Amazing  revelations  were  made  by  the  wit- 
nesses. One  admitted  having  voted  tweiity- 
two  times  in  one  day;  an  election  and  regis- 
tration inspector  testified  that  he  worked  the 
voting-machine  for  more  than  five  hundred 
persons,  and  that  he  passed  out  more  than 
five  hundred  cards  and  brass  checks,  redeem- 
able at  a  saloon  at  a  dollar  each ;  the  assistant 
chief  of  police  of  Terre  Haute  swore  in  de- 
tail how  he  collected  "a  slush  fund"  totaling 
nearly  six  thousand  dollars  from  saloon- 
keepers and  gambling-room  proprietors  for 
registration  and  election  purposes;  a  saloon- 
keeper testified  how  Mayor  Roberts  demand- 
ed that  almost  double  the  number  of  legal 
voters  be  registered  in  one  precinct,  and  on 
election  day  threatened  to  put  this  saloon- 
keeper out  of  business  if  he  didn't  get  out  the 
vote.  Other  witnesses  told  of  intimidation 
and  assaults  on  voters,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  city  police. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  case  was  the  con- 
scientious part  played  by  women  as  watchers 
on  election  day,  and  later  as  witnesses. 

Among  the  city  and  county  officials  found 
guilty  of  responsibility  for  or  participation  in 
these  deeds  are  the  following:  Donn  M.  Rob- 
erts, Mayor  of  Terre  Haute  and  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor;  Eli 
H.  Redman,  declared  elected  Vigo  Circuit- 
Judge  by  ten  votes;  Elmer  E.  Talbott,  Con- 
troller of  Terre  Haute  until  his  resignation; 
Dennis  Shea,  Sheriff  of  Vigo  County ;  Maurice 
Walsh,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, and  treasurer  of  campaign  funds ;  Harry 
S.  Montgomery,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works;  John  M.  Masselink,  City  In- 
spector of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Thomas  B. 
Smith,  city  judge;  George  Ehrenhardt,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Public  Works ;  Edward  R. 
Driscoll,  secretary  of  the  Vigo  County  Demo- 
cratic   Committee;    Joseph    O'Mara,    Street 


Commissioner ;  Arthur  Gillis,  undertaker,  Pro- 
gressive election  official. 

Mayor  Roberts  was  sentenced  Apr  12  to 
serve  six  years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$2,000.  Twenty  others  of  the  116  men  who 
had  been  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty  also  re- 
ceived sentences  to  Leavenworth  prison.  Four 
of  the  men  received  suspended  sentences. 
Judgment  was  reserved  in  die  case  of  four  at 
the  request  of  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney Dailey,  and  the  remainder  received  either 
sentences  in  the  local  jail  or  fines.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  largest  number  sentenced  at  one 
time  in  the  local  Federal  Court.  Eli  H.  Red- 
man, elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Vigo  County  by  ten  votes,  and  Sheriff  Dennis 
Shea  were  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary and  fined  $1,000  eadi. 

William  Davern,  defence  witness  in  the 
election  case,  confessed  that  practically  every- 
thing he  told  on  the  witness  stand  was  un- 
true, according  to  United  States  District  At- 
torney Frank  C.  Pailey. 

Mayor  Roberts  and  20  others  began  serving 
their  terms  Apr  19.  On  the  24th  Mayor  Rob- 
erts was  impeached  by  the  City  Council  by 
a  vote  of  7  to  3. 

See  also 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TETANUS 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  announced  Feb 
25  the  discovery  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer  of  the 
Institute  of  a  new  method  of  treatment  of 
tetanus  patients.  An  injection  of  a  solution 
containing  epsom  salts  into  the  membranes  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  a  part  of  the  treatment.  The 
method  and  tyirenty-five  sets  of  respiratory 
apparatus  for  use  in  the  treatment  have  been 
given  to  the  leading  surgical  authorities  of 
the  several  belligerent  nations. 

A  leaf  of  the  common  American  cactus 
was  recommended,  May  24,  as  the  best  first  aid 
for  lockjaw  by  Dr.  D.  B.  de  Waltoff  at  the 
eighteenth  convention  of  the  American  Med- 
ico-Pharmaceutical League  in  New  York  City. 

"Treatment  for  tetanus,"  declared  Dr.  Wal- 
toff, "can  be  begun  immediately  by  a  subcu- 
taneous application  of  one-half  dram  of  the 
juice  of  the  cactus.  I  have  tested  it  in  pos- 
itive experiments." 

TEXAS 

A  resolution  to  create  out  of  the  panhandle 
of  west  Texas  a  new  state  named  Jefferson 
was  favorably  reported  Feb  6  to  Qie  state 
Senate.  During  committee  debate  both  sides 
announced  they  did  not  expect  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  right  of  Texas  to  form  new  states 
whenever  it  chooses,  notes  The  Independent, 
was  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  admit- 
ting it  to  the  union.  Mar  i,  i845>  which  says 
that  "New  states  of  convenient  size,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  popula- 
tion, may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said 
State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  adn<ission  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution."   Thi< 
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Special  privilege  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Texas  came  into  the  Union  as  an  equal.  It 
had  been  for  nine  years  an  independent  re- 
public and  was  able  to  maintain  its  independ- 
ence indefinitely. 
See  also 

Potash 

Woman  suffrace>— Tennessee 

TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

Receivership  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Rail- 
wi^  G>mpany,  of  which  George  J.  Gould  was 
chairman,  was  asked  in  a  petition  filed  in  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  Dec  27,  by  the  Bankers'  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  through  their  local  attor- 
neys. Default  in  payment  of  interest  on 
bonds  was  alleged.    Hearing  was  set  for  Jan  31. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 

President  Wilson  Oct  21,  in  a  proclamation 
designating  Thursday,  Nov  25,  as  Thanks- 
giving Day,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  been  at  peace  while 
most  of  Europe  has  been  at  war.  ''We  have 
been  able  to  assert  our  rights  and  the  rights 
of  mankind  without  breach  of  friendship  with 
great  nations  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal," 
said  the  President 

THAW,  Harry  K. 

Harry  K.  Thaw  was  turned  over  to  the  New 
York  authorities  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Ja  23. 

William  Travers  Jerome's  commission  as  a 
Deputy  Attorney-General,  appointed  to  bring 
Harry  K.  Thaw  back  to  New  York  State,  ex- 
pired on  Ja  26,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  Attorney-General  Egbert  E.  Wood- 
bury. 

According  to  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  handed  down  Feb  23,  Harry  K. 
Thaw  won  the  suit  brought  against  him  by 
John  B.  Gleason  of  New  York,  his  attorney 
in  his  first  trial  for  the  killing  of  Stanford 
White.  Thaw  defended  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt. 

The  contention  by  Gleason  was  that  an 
attomev's  service  constituted  "property"  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  fraud  on  the 
part  of  Thaw,  who,  it  was  charged,  had  mis- 
represented his  financial  condition  to  the  at- 
torney. The  court  held  that  a  lawyer^s  ser- 
vices do  not  constitute  property  within  the 
meaning  of  the  bankruptcy  law. 

The  trial  of  Thaw  and  five  others  on  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  opened  in  New  York 
City  Mar  8  before  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Alfred  R.  Page.  John  B.  Stanchfield,  chief 
counsel  for  Thaw,  endeavored  to  inject  into 
the  conspiracy  trial  the  question  of  Thaw's 
sanity  at  the  time  he  escaped  from  Matteawan 
Asylum.  Franklin  Kennedy,  Deputy  Attorney- 
General,  accepted  the  challenge  and  on  the 
points  at  issue  was  finally  sustained  by  Judge 
Page,  Mar  9. 

Thaw  took  the  stand,  Mar  11,  and  told  in 
detail  the  story  of  his  escape  from  Matteawan 
on  Aug  17,  1913,  and  the  events  which  led  him 
to  make  the  dash  for  liberty. 

After  18  hours  and  50  minutes  deliberation, 
the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
Mar  13. 

Justice  Page  denied,  Mar  16.  the  motion  of 


Morgan  J.  O'Brien  to  transfer  Harry  K. 
Thaw  back  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
under  the  extradition  law.  John  B.  Stanch- 
field  served  notice,  Mar  17,  that  he  would  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  Justice  Page  return- 
ing Thaw  to  the  custody  of  Sheriff  Grifen- 
hagen  following  his  acquittal  on  the  charge 
of  conspiring  to  escape  from  Matteawan. 

On  the  18th,  John  B.  Stanchfield  sued  out  a 
second  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Bijur,  by  means  of  which  he 
hoped  to  get  before  the  Appellate  Division 
within  ten  days  the  question  whether  the  state 
of  New  York  was  within  its  rights  in  attempt- 
ing to  return  Thaw  to  Matteawan  on  the  com- 
mitment issued  by  Justice  Dowling  on  Feb  i, 
1908. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision 
Apr  16,  m  which  the  five  Justices  joined  in 
denying  the  motion  made  by  Harry  K.  Thaw 
for  reasonable  time  to  return  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  from  which  he  was  extra- 
dited on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  deci- 
sion also  affirmed  the  ruling  of  Justice  Alfred 
C.  Page,  who  presided  at  the  conspiracy  trial, 
and  who  directed  Sheriff  Grifenhagen,  the 
present  custodian  of  Thaw,  to  turn  him  over 
to  the  proper  authorities,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  take  him  back  to  Matteawan  State 
Hospital. 

The  application  for  a  jury  trial  to  test  the 
sanity  of  Harry  K.  Thaw  was  granted  Ajpr  23 
by  Justice  Hendrick  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
New  York  City,  who  set  May  17  tor  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trial.  A  long  opinion  accompanied 
the  decision.  It  was  shown  that  the  question 
of  letting  a  jury  give  such  an  opinion  lay  en- 
tirely within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
that  the  verdict  of  die  jury  might  be  accepted 
or  discarded  as  the  court  pleased. 

Presiding  Justice  Ingraham  of  the  Appellate 
Division  Apr  28  issued  an  alternative  writ  of 
prohibition  against  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hendrick  to  prevent  him  from  taking  any 
steps  to  impanel  a  jury  for  a  trial  at  which 
the  sanity  of  Harry  K.  Thaw  might  be  deter- 
mined. The  writ  was  granted  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Attorney  General  Woodbury,  who 
sought  to  upset  the  decision  of  Justice  Hen- 
dridc. 

The  jury  trial  adjourned  from  May  17  to 
June  7,  was  put  off  indefinitely  May  21.  This 
delay  was  caused  by  the  decision  of  the  Appel- 
late Division  granting  permission  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  the  dismissal  of  the  temporary  writ 
of  prohibition  restraining  Justice  Hendrick 
from  holding  the  trial. 

Harry  K.  Thaw  won  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals his  fi^ht  for  a  jury  test  of  his  sanity  June 
18.  The  Court  affirmed  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  in  dismissing  an  application 
for  a  writ  of  prohibition,  forbidding  Justice 
Peter  A.  Hendrick  to  impanel  a  jury  in  the 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  pending.  Judge 
Hiscock  wrote  the  opinion,  in  which  Judges 
Seabury,  Chase,  Miller,  Hogan,  and  Cudde- 
back  concurred.  Chief  Judge  Bartlett  did  not 
take  any  part  in  the  case.  The  jury  was  select- 
ed June  22. 
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Two  members  of  the  lunacy  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  G>urts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  Dec,  1913,  testified  June  28  that  Thaw 
was  not  suffering  from  paranoia  or  any 
other  form  of  insanity,  as  alleged  in  his  second 
trial  for  the  murder  of  Stanford  White.  Two 
more  alienists  testified  without  reservation 
June  29  that  they  believed  Harry  K.  Thaw 
sane,  and  this  completed  the  prisoner's  case. 

Harry  Kendall  Thaw  July  14  was  declared 
sane  by  a  jury  which  for  nearly  three  weeks 
listened  to  testimony  given  in  the  Supreme 
G>urt  at  New  York  before  Justice  Peter 
Hendricki  For^-eight  minutes  were  con- 
sumed and  two  ballots  were  taken  in  reach- 
ing the  verdict. 

Thaw  was  liberated  from  custody  on  bail 
of  $35,000  July  17  pending  a  decision  by  the 
Attorney  Greneral  s  office  whether  the  State 
would  appeal. 

THATBS,  Mrs.  Ezra  S. 
See 
Hasvaxd  University 

THEATRE 
See 
Drama 

THESMOPHONE 

A  June  6th  report  from  London  stated  that 
Pierre  Delange,  a  Dutch  engineer,  had  per- 
fected an  invention  consisting  of  a  simple  con- 
trivance in  the  receiver  that  regulates  the 
sound  waves,  eliminating  the  rattling  noises 
heard  over  the  telephone  and  making  long- 
distance talk  easier.  Scotland  Yard  had  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Delanjse's  invention  as  practical. 
Mr.  Delange  showing  them  that  it  was  possible 
to  hear  a  whisper  over  the  telephone  through 
his  invention.  The  whole  idea  is  said  to  be  to 
utilize  air  waves  inside  the  receiver  and  do 
away  with  the  resistance  offered  by  the  electro- 
magneto.  Instead  of  the  diaphragm  now  used 
in  receivers,  Mr.  Delange  has  a  thin  platinum 
wire  in  the  air  chamber,  which  is  quickly  re- 
sponsive and,  he  says,  does  not  allow  the  strong 
vibration  that  now  is  responsible  for  the  jarr- 
ing waves. ^  Mr.  Delange  calls  it  the  thermo- 
phone.  His  receiver  is  a  tiny  affair,  fitting 
into  the  ear,  or  it  may  be  adjusted  by  means 
of  a  small  plate  over  the  ear  and  held  auto- 
matically in  place,  so  that  the  individual  talk- 
itif  need  not  hold  it  Compared  with  the  re- 
ceiver now  in  use,  it  is  insi^ificant  in  size,  and 
the  outfit  may  be  carried  m  a  pocket  so  indi- 
viduals may  have  their  own  for  use  every- 
where, a  plug  being  used  to  connect  with  the 
ordinary  telephone.  Wireless  telephony  will 
be  rendered  more  easy  of  practical  accomplish- 
ment; Mr.  Delange  said,  through  his  receiver 
acting  as  a  detector,  doing  away  with  the  sen- 
sitive apparatus  now  used. 
THOMAS,  Jesse  Burgess,  D.D. 
,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Bap- 
^st  clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  June 
o,  aged  82. 

THIBET 

A  despatch  from  Thibet,  Nov  25,  said  that 
friendly  relations  between  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
the  Tashi  Lama  had  been  restored. 

When   the    British   expedition   under    Col. 


Younghusband  occupied  Lhassa,  in  1904  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  chief  of  the  two  great  lamas 
of  Thibet,  fled  to  Mongolia.  Ine  Chinese 
government  thereupon  declared  that  because 
of  his  flight  from  the  "sacred  city"  the  Dalai 
Lama  should  be  reduced  to  the  nmk  of  a  pri- 
vate individual  The  Tashi  Lama,  hitherto 
considered  inferior  to  the  Dalai  Lama — al- 
though in  some  parts  of  the  country  his  re- 
ligious authority  was  considered  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama — was  chosen  to 
succeed  the  latter  in  his  temporal  and  spiritual 
rights. 

When  the  Tashi  Lama  succeeded  to  the 
Buddhist  papacy,  however,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  of  his  office  were  divided,  the 
latter  going  to  a  priestly  Council  of  Regency 
at  Lhassa. 

The  Dalai  Lama  returned  to  Thibet  in  Jan, 
1910,  but  fled  again,  this  time  to  India,  a  month 
later,  pursued  by  Chinese  troops.  In  July, 
1914,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war,  a  conference  of  British,  Chinese  and  Thi- 
betan officials,  which  had  been  sitting  at  Simla 
since  the  preceding  Oct,  in  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  determination  of  the  relations  between « 
China  and  Thibet,  was  terminated  without 
having  attained  its  object. 

THINKING  MACHINE 

The  thinking  machine  invented  by  S.  Bent 
Russell,  a  St  Louis  engineer,  according  to  the 
Technical  World  Magazine  duplicates  the  be- 
havior of  a  human  brain-cell.  The  working 
of  the  machine  depends  on  an  ingenious  mech- 
anism whereby  it  receives  mechanical  impulses 
transmitted  by  electricity  from  such  devices 
as  selenium  cells  and  tuning-forks  that  cor- 
respond to  human  eyes  and  ears.  These  im- 
pulses it  sends  on  to  another  machine  that 
sets  up  motions  such  as  those  the  brain  causes 
in  muscles. 

THOMPSON,  Elizabeth 

See 
Gifts  and  bequests 

THOMPSON.  William 
See 

FniLLad  Exeter  AcAmifY 

THOMPSON,  William  Hale 

See 
Chicago 

TILDEN,  Edward 

Edward  Tilden,  packer  and  banker,  died 
Feb  5  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Tilden 
was  born  in  1855. 

TILEFISH 

According  to  a  consular  report  made  public 
Dec  9,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
ended  its  fishing  operations,  in  connection 
with  the  campaign  to  establish  the  tilefish  in 
Ae  markets,  on  Nov  10,  when  one  schooner 
was  on  the  grounds  under  private  initiative 
and  several  others  were  outfitting  for  the 
fishery.  With  the  end  of  the  month  there 
were  eight  vessels  actively  engaged,  and  they 
had  landed  in  New  York  ten  fares,  aggregat- 
ing 156,500  pounds  of  tilefish.  In  the  last  two 
days  of  the  month  six  schooners  landed  106,- 
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TILEFISH-TOBACCX) 


500  pounds.  Five  of  the  vessels  belonged  to 
the  fleet  formerly  fishing  out  of  New  York, 
and  tibiree  were  from  Boston,  but  all  were 
landing  their  catch  at  the  former  dty,  and 
most  of  them  would  normally^  be  idle  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  exploitation  and 
development  of  Uiis  fishery  therefore  provides 
for  the  economic  use  of  an  expensive  plant  at 
a  time  when  otherwise  it  would  be  unproduc- 
tive and  the  lucrative  employment  of  labor 
which  under  previouslv  existing  conditions 
often  would  be  idle,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
dustrisd  results,  a  new  and  excellent  animal 
food  had  been  placed  within  reach  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  presentation  of  this  phase  of 
the  subject  would  be  continued  as  the  supply 
of  tilefish  becomes  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
demand  already  created. 

•'TIMES''  DYNAMITING  CONSPIRACY, 

Matthew  A.  Schmidt,  who  was  arrested  in 
New  York,  Feb  i,  1915  after  a  five  jrcar  chase 
on  a  charge  of  beixig  an  accomplice  of  the 
McNamara  brokers  in  the  dynamiting  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  plant,  was  convicted,  Dec 
30,  in  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  of  murder  in  tb» 
first  degree  after  the  jury  had  deliberated 
forty-five   minutes. 

The  verdict  was  reached  on  the  first  ballot 
and  included  a  recommendation  of  life  im« 
prisonment  for  Schmidt 

See  also 
Dynamiting  conspiracy — Ironworkers 

TIN. 

United  States 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  consimier 
of  tin  in  the  world,  using  40.8  per  cent  (in 
1913)  of  the  world's  production.  The  coun- 
try produced  in  that  year,  however,  only  84 
tons  of  60  per  cent,  concentrates  (at  Buck 
Creek,  Ala^),  all  of  which  was  shipped  to 
smelters  at  Clornwall,  England.  The  metallic 
tin  imported  in  1913  amounted  to  53i3i5  tons, 
valued  at  $46»?46,756.  The  tin  exports  of 
Bolivia,  amounting  to  about  30,000  tons  of  60 
per  cent,  concentrates  annually,  are  all  shipped 
to  British  smelters  for  reduction.  A  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  erect  tin  smelters  at  a  con- 
venient point  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  handle 
the  entire  output  of  Bolivia,  thus  saving  most 
of  the  expense  of  the  double  shipment  across 
the  Atlantic. 

TIPPING  LEGISLATION 

Illinois 
An  attack  on  the  antitipping  law,  which  went 
into  effect  in  Illinois  July  i,  was  made  in  the 
circuit  court  at  Chicago  the  same  day.  T.  R. 
Rousso,  who  controls  the  checkrooms  of  the 
Hotel  Morrison,  and  with  S.  Wolf,  those  of 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  filed  bills  asking  that  the 
hotels  be  restrained  from  ejecting  him  from 
these  privileges.  He  charged  that  the  law  vio- 
lated the  constitution  in  depriving  plaintiffs  of 
their  lawful  property. 

Iowa 

An  anti-tipping  bill  was  passed.  Mar  31,  by 
the  lower  house.  It  applied  to  hotels,  restau- 
rants, dining  and  sleepmg  cars,  and  its  viola- 
tion was  made  a  misdemeanor. 


Wisconsin 

The  Senate  Apr  29  voted  to  override  the 
Govemor^s  veto  of  the  Bosshard  anti-tipping 
bill,  passing  it  for  a  second  time  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  10.  It  rMuired  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members.  This  was  the  first  veto  of  the 
session. 

TISDALL,  Fits  Gerald 

Fitz  (Serald  Tisdall,  professor  of  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  m  the  C>>llege  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  died  in  New  York  City,  Nov  11. 
He  was  bom  in  1840. 

TITANIC  DISASTER 

The  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Ltd..  the  "White  Star  Line,"  began  suit  June 
22  in  the  United  Sutes  District  CouTt  to 
limit  its  liability  from  the  loss  of  the  Titanic 
to  $97;?72.i2. 

Outhning  the  reasons  why  the  White  Star 
line  claimed  a  limit  of  liabilities  from  $18,000,- 
000  to  $97,972.12,  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  proc- 
tor in  admiralty  for  the  line,  said  that  the 
Titanic's  officers  had  taken  full  precautions 
and  had  doubled  the  lookout  when  ice  was  re- 
ported ahead.  He  said  that  under  the  Amer- 
ican admiralty  law  the  owners'  responsibility 
for  loss  at  sea  shall  be  limited,  if  the  owners 
are  not  at  fault.  In  that  event  the  liabilities 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  passen- 
ger and  freight  moneys,  plus  the  salvage. 

George  Betts,  for  the  claimants,  said  they 
would  prove  that  the  sinking  of  tfie  ship  was 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  staff  and  crew, 
that  the  managing  director  of  the  line,  J.  Bruce 
Ismay,  was  on  board,  and  allowed  practically 
to  command  the  ship.  He  said  that  the  speed 
of  22}i  knots  an  hour  was  too  great. 

TITIAN 

A  painting  by  Titian  had  been  discovered  in 
Vienna,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Over- 
seas News  Agency,  Oct  9.  The  subject  of  the 
picture  is  "The  Rape  of  Lucretia." 

TOBACCO. 


See  also 
Cuba — Crops 


Sweden 


In  accordance  with  the  law  passed  by  the 
Swedish  Riksdag  on  September  9th,  1914,  to- 
bacco became  a  State  monopoly  on  January 
1st  The  importation  of  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco has  become  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  Svenska  Tabak  -  Monopol,  a  company 
controlled  by  the  government,  which  is  to 
pay  an  internal  tax  on  all  tobacco  products 
imported  or  manufactured  in  the  country.  This 
tax  ranges  from  15  per  cent  on  cigars  to  20 
per  cent  on  cigarettes,  ad  valorem.  The  im- 
port duties  are  placed  at  73  cents  a  pound  on 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  22  cents  a  pound 
on  other  manufactured  tobacco.  The  com- 
pany is  authorized  to  grant  to  dealers  licenses 
to  import  manufactured  tobaccos  on  payment 
of  license  fees  in  addition  to  the  duties. 
— Commerce 

United  States 

Statistics  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr  29, 
showed  that  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
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producer  of  tobacco  in  the  world  and  the 
greatest  exporter,  the  greatest  importer  and 
the  greatest  consumer.  Our  production  of 
leaf  of  all  sorts  averages  somewhat  more  than 
1,000,000,000  pounds  a  year,  having  a  value 
to  the  producers  of  about  $ioo,ooo,ooa  An 
enormous  quantity  is  exported— considerably 
more  than  a  third  of  the  production  in  normal 
years — for  the  sales  of  tobacco  abroad  are  ex- 
celled by  only  seven  of  the  many  products 
America  sends  to  other  countries.  TTiese  to- 
bacco exports  exceed  in  value  such  items  as 
cotton  manufactures,  electrical  machinery, 
paper  and  paper  products  and  leather  and 
leather  manufactures. 

The  dislocation  of  the  trade  resulting  from 
the  war  has  had  its  effect  on  these  tobacco 
sales,  however,  just  as  it  has  upon  the  exports 
of  many  other  items.  The  safes  of  unmanu- 
factured leaf  have  suffered  most,  and  these 
sales  represent  the  bulk  of  our  tobacco  ex- 
ports. 

To  assist  in  promoting  the  biggest  sale  pos- 
sible in  foreign  countries,  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  issued 
a  report  entitled  "Tobacco  Trade  of  the 
World,"  in  which  nearly  every  country  is  con- 
sidered in  its  relative  importance  as  importer, 
exporter,  producer  and  consumer  of  tobacco. 
Sales  methods,  the  Hkes  and  dislikes  of  the 
consumer,  the  conduct  of  monopolies,  and 
some  of  the  very  latest  developments  in  the 
trade  are  dealt  with  in  this  report. 
TOBACCO  HESCHAHTS'  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  U.  S. 

The  Tobacco  Merchants'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  which  represents  $i,5oaooo,000 
of  active  capital,  made  public  Oct  21  in  New 
York  the  names  of  thirty  men  who  will  be 
its  directors.  Headquarters  will  be  established 
hi  New  York  City  and  a  nation-wide  propa- 
ganda started  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
tobacco  trade. 

The  list  of  directors  represented  directly 
nine  big  tobacco  manufacturers,  three  of  whom 
are  also  cigarette  manufacturers,  three  ex- 
clusively cigarette  manufacturjcrs,  nine  cigar 
manufacturers,  of  whom  one  represents  the 
Key  West  interests,  one  at  Tampa  and  seven 
the  manufacturers  of  seed  and  nickel  cigars; 
one  snuff  manufacturer;  two  jobbers;  two 
leaf  tobacco  dealers ;  two  of  the  large  chain 
stores,  and  two  small  retailers.  Not  only  was 
every  phase  of  the  industry  represented  by 
firms,  but  the  directors  were  so  located  geo- 
graphically that  every  section  of  the  American 
tobacco  world  was  on  the  board. 

A.    Bloch,    of   Blocb 
n  T.  Hefd,  of  Lara* 


Tbe   liM   if   ti   folloi 


•;*i; 


Wermu-Bruton  Co.,  iVew  i'ork;  Rawlini  D.  iett, 
of  LaTcll-Buffinron  Tobacco  Co.,  CoTinpon,  Ky.-. 
Huih  Cinipbcll.  of  United  Stmlct  Tobacco  Co..  Ricb- 
mond,  Va.;  John  Biglev,  of  John  Bigln  &  Co.,  De- 
troit. Mich.;  Bownun  Graj",  of  H.  C.  Reynold*  To. 
hKco  Co.,  WinWonSalem,  N.  C;  ClLnton  W.  Tom., 
of  Linen  ft  Hveti  Tolacco  Co.,  New  York;  George 
W.  Hi][.  of  American  Tobacco  Co..  New  YorG; 
P.  Lorillard  Co.,  not  teleeied  jei;  Georae  L.  Storm, 
of  Tobacco  Product!  Co.,  New  Yotk;  Leon  Schiniti. 
of  SchiDiii  Broi.,  New  York;  Frederick  S.  Lner, 
of   PhiUr    Morrii   &   Co.,   Ltd.,   Hew    York:    HeMlle 


TOKIO,  Japan 

Pop.,  Dee,  igi4,  Japanese  official  est,  2,033,- 
320  (estimated  at  2,099,181  in  1912). 
TOKIO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

The  Stock  Exchange  was  closed  temporari^ 
Nov  30,  owing  to  excessive  bull  speculation. 
Shares  had  rocketed,  some  showing  an  ad- 
vance of  50  to  100  points.  The  boom  was 
partly  a  gamble,  partly  the  result  of  a  plethora 
of  money  due  to  war  prosperity. 
TOLEDO  UNIVEKSITY 

It  was  announced  Oct  14  that  Dr.  Scott 
Nearing  would  jointhe  staff  of  Toledo  Uni- 
versity, occupying  the  chair  of  social  sciences. 
The  board  of  directors  does  not  attempt  to 
control  the  policy  of  its  faculty. 

See  also 
Neaiinc  Scott 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
TOLL,  Bp.  WilUom  Edw«rd 

Suffragan  Bishop  William  Edward  Toll  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Chicago,  died  in  Chi- 
cago June  2?.  Bishop  Toll  was  the  third  Suf- 
fragan Bishop  in  the  United  States,  the  other 
two  being  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He 
was  bom  in  Bedford,  England,  in  1844,  and  was 
graduated  from  Nashotah  Theological  Semi 
nary  at  Nashotah,  Wis.  He  was  ordained  in 
Chicago  in  1871  by  Bishop  Whitehouse. 
TOLUOL 

5-« 


TOMATOES,  Canned 
— Production 

Owing  to  severe  storms  late  in  the  summer, 
the  total  tomato  pack  in  the  United  States  for 
the  TQ15  season  was  8,469,000  cases,  it  was 
reported  Dec  2.  This  was  about  55%  of  the 
1914,  and  65%  of  the  igi3  pack. 
TOMPKINS,  BriK.-Gen.  Charlea  Heniy. 

The  first  ofEcer  to  lead  a  raid  into  Con- 
federate territory,  winning  thereby  the  Con- 
gressional Uedal  of  Honor,  died  at  Wash- 
ington, on  Ja  18,  a^ed  84. 
TOPEKA,  Kan. 

See 
Social  surveys 
TOBPEDO  BOATS 

See 
Aerial  tokpedo  boat 
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TORPEDO-TREATIES 


TORPEDO  NETS 

It  became  known,  July  13,  that  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  the  Navy  Department  had 
purchased  several  torpedo-nets,  to  hang  around 
battleships  and  protect  them  from  torpedo 
attack.  They  were  of  the  same  type  as  those 
employed  by  European  navies. 

The  nets  are  composed  of  wire  links,  and 
high-speed  modem  torpedoes  have  torn  their 
wa^  through  them  in  previous  tests.  The 
British  battlship  Triumph,  sunk  by  a  torpedo 
in  the  Dardanelles,  is  said  to  have  had  nets 
out,  which  were  penetrated.  The  nets  hang  to 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet  or  more  from  the  slup's 
side.  They  constitute  a  chain  mail  about  her, 
and  torpedoes  are  discharged  when  they  strike 
the  nets.  Relatively  small  damage  results, 
except  to  the  net,  which  is  torn,  leaving  a  hole 
through  which  a  second  torpedo  can  get  home. 

TORPEDOES 

— Protection  against 

A  device  invented  by  the  Italian  engineer 
Quarini,  which  makes  it  possible  to  drive  tor- 
pedoes out  of  their  course  and  explode  them, 
satisfied  tests,  said  a  special  dispatch  from 
Rome  Aug  16,  and  arrangements  were  being 
made  to  supply  the  device  to  the  allied  fleets. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS 
—Jumping 

The  former  intercollegiate  record  for  the 
high  jump  was  shattered  by  Richards  of  Cot- 
nell,  who  cleared  the  bar  in  an  exhibition 
trial  at  6  feet  5  inches.  This  was  iH  inches 
above  the  mark  held  by  Moffitt  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
21  St  annual  relay  race  carnival  held  at  Phila- 
helphia,  Apr  24. 

— Running 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania's  one-mile 
relay  team  won  the  college  championship  in 
the  world's  record  time  of  3:18,  one-fifth  of  a 
second  under  the  previous  mark,  held  by  the 
Irish-American  A.  C.  quartet,  on  Apr  24,  in 
the  University's  21st  annual  relay  race  car- 
nival. 

TRACTORS 

See 
Automobiles 

TRACY,  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin 

General  Benjamin  Tracy,  who  was  President 
Harrison's  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  died  in  New 
York,  Aug  6,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

TRADES  UNIONS 

See 
Germany — Trades  unions 
Great  Britain — Trades  union  congress 

TRADING  STAMPS 

In  the  New  York  Times  Annalist  is  given  a 
statement  obtained  as  the  result  of  a  broad 
canvass  among  merchants,  these  views  being 
presented  as  bearing  on  the  case  against  cou- 
pons and  stamps.    Following  are  points  in  it : 

"Trading  stamps,  profit-sharing  coupons,  etc., 
do  not  create  new  business.  They  simply 
switch  a  customer  from  one  brand  to  another. 
They  do  not  lower  selling-cost  as  does  display- 
advertising,  because,  irrespective  of  the  increase 
in  volume,  there  still  remains  the  same  stand- 
ing coupon-charge  on  each  package  sold. 


"They  will  drive  their  devotees  into  even- 
tual bankruptcy.  They  encourage  scheme 
merchandising  rather  than  sales  plans  based 
upon  quality  products  sold  on  a  basis  of  ser- 
vice and  fair  prices.  The  merchant  or  the 
manufacturer  or  the  jobber  who  gives  profit- 
sharing  coupons  with  his  product  must  do  one 
of  two  things— either  hold  up  and  increase  the 
price  of  his  goods  or  lower  the  (quality  of  same 
while  pretending  to  keep  up  their  standard.^ 

"On  standard  articles  the  cost  of  giving 
trading-stamps  is  borne  by  the  merchant  him- 
self. On  unbranded  articles  and  on  those^  of 
unknown  reputation  and  unstandardized  prices 
it  is  the  consumer  who  ultimately  pays  the  bill. 
Profit-sharing  coupons  encourage  the  tendency 
of  business  gambling. 

"F.  Colbum  Pinkham,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Dry  Goods  Association,  as  a  result  of 
a  comprehensive  investigation,  says  that  85 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  dealers  are  not  in  favor 
of  coupon  plans. 

"It  is  estimated  that  last  year  there  were 
over  $100,000,000  worth  of  coupons,  trading- 
stamps,  and  similar  premium-giving  devices 
sold.  On  this  vast  amount  there  were  only  ten 
to  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  redeemed. 
The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  stated 
that  they  have  to  keep  on  continually  increas- 
value  of  its  coupons  are  redeemed. 

"Profit-sharing  coupons  encourage  fanatical 
and  wasteful  buying. 

"It  has  been  the  experience  of  merchants 
that  they  have  to  keep  on  continually  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  trading-stamps  they  give; 
first  they  offer  double  stamps,  then  treble 
stamps,  and  so  on  to  meet  competition. 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  lose  good  customers 
and  retain  stamp-seekers  if  one  exploits  cou- 
pons or  stamps  in  an^  unannounced  fashion. 

"The  dealer  who  gives  stamps,  the  manufac- 
turer who  packs  them,  is  paying  approximately 
3  per  cent,  on  both  his  old  and  his  new  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  if  he  doubles  his  business 
he  is  really  paying  6  per  cent.,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  his  increase  will  be  as  big  as  this, 
so  it  is  obvious  that  the  percentage  contributed 
to  the  coupon  or  stamp  promoter  -is  much 
higher  than  it  would  appear  to  be  on  the  sur- 
face." 

TRAMWAYS 

See 
Street  railways — Great  Britain 

TRANSVAAL 

See 

Gold — Transvaal 

TRAVEL  AND  DISCOVERY 

See  subhead  Travel   and  discovery  under 
names  of  countries 

TREATIES 

See  subhead  Treaties  under 
Brazil 

Central  America 
Chile 
France 

International  law — Bibliocraphy 
Peru;  Russia 
South  America 
Sweden 
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TREMEAU,  Gen.  Charles  Louis 

General  Charles  Louis  Tremeau,  former 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  French  Army, 
died  in  Briare»  France,  Apr  18.  He  was  65 
years  old. 

General  Tremeau  was  born  at  Vandenesse, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Nievre,  France,  on 
Sept.  9,  1849.  He  was  graduated  at  the  cavalry 
school  of  Saint-Cyr  in  1869,  and  entered  the 
cavalry  service.  He  was  President  of  the 
Technical  Committee  on  Cavalry  Tactics  and 
later  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  High 
Commission  on  the  Study  of  Small  Arms  and 
member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  War.  He 
was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  in  1899, 
made  a  General  of  Division  in  1902,  and  com- 
manded the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
from  which  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
General  Staf]f.  After  his  retirement  from 
active  service  he  was  the  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

TRENCHES  (MiUUry) 

The  trenches  now  being  used  in  Flanders 
are  specially  designed  to  provide  immunity 
from  gun  fire,  which  to-day  has  such  a  great 
searching  power  in  consequence  of  the  wide 
dispersion  of  bullets  when  the  shell  bursts. 
The  line  of  fire,  whether  frontal,  oblique,  or 
enfilading,  must  be  considered,  and  obstacles 
and  cover  arranged  greatly  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  damage  done.  At  the  same  time 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  restrict  our  own 
line  of  fire,  says  The  Manchester  Guardian, 

Description  and  sketches  of  different  types 
of  trenches  in  use  follow: 

The  "traversed"  trench  is  made  more  or 
less  secure  from  oblique  or  enfilading  fire 
by  protecting  the  interior.  This  is  done  by 
making  a  traverse  or  recess  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  trench.  The  traverse  is  a  tongue 
of  earth  which  divides  the  trench  into  sec- 
tions or  compartments,  the  width  of  the  sec- 
tion varying  to  accommodate  one,  two,  three 
or  four  men.  The  recess  is  made  on  the 
same  principle,  a  space  in  this  instance  being 
dug  in  the  parapet,  or  front  part  of  the 
trench,  in  which  the  soldier  stands  to  deliver 
his  fire.  The  traverse  is  quite  effective 
against  common  shell  and  rifle  enfilading 
fire.  It  prevents  the  whole  range  of  the 
trench  from  being  swept  with  bullets.  But 
for  these  protective  shields  the  trenches  would 
be  tmtenable.  At  the  rear  of  the  trench  is 
a  passage  wide  enough  to  allow  bearers  to 
carry  a  wounded  man  on  a  stretcher  to  a 
place  of  safety.  This  passage  is  also  used 
for  replenishing  ammunition.  If  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  reserve  trenches  just  in  the  rear 
of  the  firing  line,  communication  is  effected 
between  the  front  and  the  rear  in  order  at 
any  moment  to  reinforce  the  firing  line  or  to 
relieve  the  men  on  duty. 

The  recessed  fire  trench  is  usually  provided 
overhead  with  cover  of  brushwood,  covered 
thickly  with  earth,  turf,  or  other  suitable 
materials.  Head  cover  is  very  necessary  be- 
cause enfilading  fire  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
be  protected  against.  Lyddite  shell  fired  at 
a  high  angle  from  howitzers  will  sometimes 
drop  between  the  traverses. 


The  question  of  cover  for  a  trench  is  decid- 
ed by  the  penetrating  qualities  of  the  fire  to 
which  it  will  probably  be  exposed.  Howitzer 
fire  is  most  deadly  against  intrenchments. 
Howitzers  can  be  used  for  indirect  fire;  tibat 
is,  when  concealed  behind  hills  and  slopes, 
and  by  the  aid  of  range  signals  from  flying 
men,  can  droj)  shells  on  earthworks  and  in 
the  trenches  with  remarkable  accuracy.  Some- 
times the  lyddite  shell  is  used,  which  on  ex- 
plosion breaks  up  into  a  large  number  of 
splinters.  This  type  of  shell  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  artificial  cover.  Shrapnel  shell  is 
used  by  both  horse  and  field  artillery  and 
howitzers.  This  shell  carries  a  large  num- 
ber of  bullets — ^about  300.  When  the  burst 
takes  place — ^this  is  timed  by  means  of  a  fuse 
— ^the  bullets  are  forced  forward  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  so  that  to  be  effective  (when  the 
time  fuse  is  employed)  the  shell  should  burst 
about  thirty  feet  above  and  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  front  of  the  enemy.  The  widUi  of  the 
area  struck  by  the  bullets  of  an  effective 
shrapnel  is  about  twenty-five  yards.  With 
the  time  fuse  shrapnel  can  be  used  up  to  a 
range  of  about  6,000  yards.  With  percus- 
sion fuse  shrapnel  can  be  used  effectively 
against  troops  behind  a  fourteen-inch  brick 
or  two-foot-thick  mud  wall,  as  they  penetrate 
before  bursting.  Direct  oi*  indirect  fire  from 
a  field  gun  is  not  so  searching  as  howitzer 
fire.  The  extreme  range  of  field  artillery 
using  percussion  shell  (a  shell  which  explodes 
on  hitting  an  object)  is  about  9,000  yards,  and 
heavy  artillery  about  10,000  yards.  The  value 
of  any  cover  is  in  limiting  the  damage  caused 
.  by  the  enemy's  fire  and  in  affording  conceal- 
ment One  type  of  trench  is  made  on  the 
bank  of  a  sunken  road  from  which  good  ob- 
servation can  be  had  over  a  wide  front  At 
the  foot  of  this  earthwork  is  a  shelter  where 
the  men  take  their  rest  when  relieved.  Over- 
head, is  a  covering  of  brush.  Another  and 
more  common  type  of  shelter  trench,  and  more 
easily  and  quickly  constructed,  has  a  cave- 
like shelter  for  its  most  distinctive  feature. 
The  banked-up  earth  in  the  rear  of  the  trench 
is  intended  to  minimize  the  danger  of  back 
bursts  from  shells.  A  trench  with  bombproof 
shelter  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  gives  greater 
protection  to  the  men  occupying  it.  The  large 
"dug-out"  provides  comparative  safety  from 
all  types  of  gtm  fire.  The  men  usually  fix  a 
piece  of  canvas  or  corrugated  iron  across  the 
opening  to  make  it  a  more  efficient  shelter 
from  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  The  over- 
head cover  is  about  as  complete  as  it  can  be 
devised.  The  rifle  fire  is  directed  through 
loopholes.  Sandbags  offer  good  protection 
against  rifle  fire,  and  from  splinters  of  shell 
they  are  very  serviceable  cover.  In  the  one 
type  of  trench  they  are  used  as  a  shield 
against  the  back  blast  of  shell  fire. 

The  great  trouble  with  all  trenches  is  that 
there  is  no  really  effective  system  of  drain- 
age. In  wet  weather  the  floors  of  the  trenches 
become  thick  beds  of  mud,  and  constant  expo- 
sure in  such  conditions  causes  sickness  to 
be  prevalent. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ruses  in  field 
fortifications.    It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
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to  use  dummy  trenches,  with  fixtures  to  rep- 
resent men  occupying  them.  Dummy  gun 
positions  masked  with  brushwood  are  also 
used.  Ruses  of  this  character  are  devised  to 
deceive  men  engaged  in  aerial  reconnais- 
sance. 

TRINITROTOLUENE 

Many  armies  are  adopting  trinitrotoluene  as 
the  base  of  their  shell-Allers,  instead  of  picric 
or  ammonium  nitrate  compounds.  It  is  very 
safe  in  manufacture  and  handling,  burns  with- 
out exploding,  and  has  no  bad  effects  physi- 
ologically. It  is  a  yellow,  odorless,  crystalline 
solid,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether  and  benzine.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  I,  but  it  may  safely  be  compressed  to 
1.68.  It  melts  at  8i**  C.  A  mixture  of  dinit- 
rotoluene  and  nitrocellulose  forms  a  very  plas- 
tic explosive  called  triplastite. 

TRIPLASTITE 

See 
Trinitrotoluene 

TRIPOLI 

February 

A  despatch  from  Tripoli,  Feb  15,  said  a 
punitive  expedition  has  attacked  the  rebels 
at  Syrtis,  burning  their  tents  and  inflicting 
great  losses.  Italian  losses  were  24  killed  and 
$$  wounded,  including  4  officers. 

March 

A  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  Mar  4  in 
the  greater  portion  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  the 
administrative  and  military  districts  of  Tripoli, 
which  is  now  under  Italian  control,  in  an  effort 
to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

April 

An  Italian  column,  operating  in  Tripoli  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Gianinazzi  for 
the  protection  of  the  harvesting  of  the  barley 
crop  southeast  of  Misda,  v;as  attacked  by  a 
force  of  1000  rebels,  according  to  advices 
reaching  Rome  Apr  9. 

The  rebels  after  a  sharp  fight  were  beaten 
off.  Their  losses  were  heavy.  The  Italian 
column  had  118  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Misda  is  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Tripoli. 

It  was  reported  May  3  that  the  losses  of 
the  Italians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Miami, 
who  were  attacked  by  a  rebel  band  south  of 
Syrta  Apr  30  and  were  forced  to  retreat, 
owing  to  the  desertion  of  irregulars  to  the 
rebels,  were  18  officers  and  200  men  killed  or 
missing.  Four  hundred  men  wounded  in  the 
engagement  were  placed  on  board  a  steamer 
and  sent  to  Syracuse,  Sicily. 

December 

Italians  suffered  severe  defeat  in  Dec  at  the 
hands  of  the  Senussi  tribesmen  and  Tripoli- 
tanians,  who  occupied  the  whole  vilayet  of 
Tripoli.  The  Italians  were  said  to  have  lost 
several  thousand  men  and  abandoned  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

TROELS-LUND,  Troels  Frederick 

Troels  Frederick  Troels-Lund,  the  well- 
known  apostle  of  "Kulturgeschichte,"  and  one 
of  the  three  Scandinavians  to  receive  the 
Nobel  prize  for  literature,  was  born  in 
Copenhagen    in    1830.      After    studying   the- 


ology for  a  while  he  abandoned  it  for  the 
study  of  history.  His  first  work,  which  ap- 
peared in  1 87 1,  an  erudite  biography  of  Soc- 
rates, gave  him  a  great  reputation  among 
continental  scholars.  From  1870  to  1875  he 
was  assistant  in  the  Danish  "Geheimarchiv," 
and  after  that  an  instructor  in  history  in  the 
military  school  at  Copenhagen.  In  1888  he 
was  made  full  professor  of  history,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  present  has  been  producing 
many  profound  volumes,  mostly  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Scandinavian  history  during  the 
sixteenth  century. 

TROJAN,  Johannes 

The  death  of  Dr.  Johannes  Trojan,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Ros- 
tock, was  reported  from  Berlin,  Nov  23.  Prof. 
Trojan  was  born  in  1837. 

TRUDEAU,  Edward  Liviagston,  M.D. 

Dr.  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau,  the  New 
York  physician,  died  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  ¥.",> 
Nov  15,  at  the  age  of  63. 

TRUSTEES 
See 

Banks  and  banking — Turstee  power  of 

BANKS 

TRUSTS 

See 
Anti-trust  legislation  and  utigation 
Douglas  Fir  Exploration  and  Export  Co. 
"Fish  trust." 

Motion  Pictures  Patents  Co. 
"Zinc  trust" 

TRYPANOSOMA  INFECTION 

See 
Sleeping  sickness 

TUBERCULOSIS 

United  States 

In  the  annual  statement  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  sent  out,  Ja  i,  it  is  shown  that 
more  than  $20,500,000  was  spent  in  1914  in 
the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  this  coun- 
try. New  York  State  spent  more  in  this  cam- 
paign than  anv  other  two  States  ($5,015,127, 
of  which  $1,728,269  was  from  private  contribu- 
tions). Illinois  has  second  place  ($2,325,528; 
private  contributions,  $536,100),  taking  the 
position  which  Pennsylvania  had  for  the  pre- 
ceding four  years.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
money  was  derived  from  public  funds,  either 
Federal,  State,  county  or  municipal,  and  the 
remainder  was  contributed  by  private  philan- 
thropy. 


The  New  York  Health  Department  issued 
a  bulletin,  Dec  14,  advocating  a  more  exten- 
sive use  of  goat's  milk  in  infants'  feeding. 
The  bulletin  set  forth  that  the  goat  belongs  to 
one  of  the  few  species  of  animals  that  are 
immune  to  tuberculosis.  An  experiment  to 
determine  this  was  being  conducted  at  the 
Sea  View  Hospital  for  consumptive  patients 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  McSweeny,  medical  director.  A 
herd  of  26  goats  bred  by  the  Dept  of  Agricul- 
ture was  being  used  in  the  feeding  of  125 
children. 
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See  also 
Friedmann  Institute  for  the  Cure  op 
Tuberculosis 

SoaAL    SURVEYS — PUBLIC    HEALTH 

New  York 

A  hospital  costing  over  $250,000  and  ready 
to  care  for  158  children  afflicted  with  non- 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  given  to  New 
York  City  Mar  2  by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  The  hospital  is  located  south  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  on  the  ocean  front  property 
purchased  at  Rockaway  Park.  When  the 
entire  plant  is  completed  it  will  consist  of  a 
four-story  structure  fronting  on  the  ocean,, 
and  eight  pavilions,  each  138x42  feet,  extend- 
ing at  right  angles  to  this  main  building.  The 
completed  hospital,  it  is  estimated,  will  have 
a  capacity  of  1000  beds. 

— ^In  schools 

Teachers  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  will  not 
be  permitted  to  pursue  their  profession  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  City,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Board  of  Health  Sept  10.  Dr. 
S.  S.  Goldwater,  Health  Commissioner,  ob- 
tained reports  from  principals  giving  the 
names  of  all  teachers  suffering  from  tubercu- 
lar disease  or  chronic  coughs  and  colds.  After 
digesting  reports  from  seventy-six  schools  in 
Manhattan,  Dr.  Goldwater  instructed  the  prin- 
cipals to  inform  such  teachers  that  "they  must 
not  continue  their  vocation  without  written 
permission."  In  twenty  of  the  schools  fifteen 
teachers  were  reported  suffering  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  and  eighteen  teachers 
were  sUHicted  by  chronic  coughs  and  colds. 

— Koga  treatment 

Dr.  Genzaburo  Koga  of  the  Kyoto  Imperial 
Hospital,  Tokio,  announced  that  he  has  dis 
covered  a  cure  for  tuberculosis,  according  to 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Japan  Times  of 
May  20.  It  was  said  that  he  had  experimented 
on  hundreds  of  cases  and  has  been  successful 
in  every  one.  The  composition  of  the  remedy 
was  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  juice  of  peach 
leaves,  containing  hydrocyanic  acid,  for  pto- 
maine poisoning. 

"At  the  international  medical , conference  of 
1890  Dr.  Koch  suggested  that  one  part  of 
potassium  auroc3ranide  diluted  in  two  million 
parts  of  water  could  destroy  tubercular  bac- 
teria in  a  test  tube,  and  that,  however,  it  did 
not  at  all  affect  the  bacteria  in  an  animal 
body.  Dr.  Koga,  working  on  the  theory  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  was  also  potential  against 
bacteria,  found  that  the  acid  could  destroy 
bacteria  in  a  tube,  because  it  affects  them  di- 
rectly, while  in  the  animal  body  it  is  soon  dis- 
solved into  urea  and  discharg^ed,  so  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  it  coming  into  contact  with 
the  bacteria. 

"The  doctor  employed  potassium  cuprocya- 
nide  instead  of  Dr.  Koch's  aurocyanide  and 
experimented  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  has 
been  rewarded,  so  the  account  says,  with  the 
discovery  of  a  safe  and  harmless  medicine 
which  works  only  upon  the  seat  of  tuberculo- 
sis. When  it  is  injected  into  an  elbow  vein 
of  a  dermal  tubercular  case  liie  diseased  part 
of  the  skin  is  in  two  hours  congested  and 


swells  up,  turning  purple,  while  the  healthy 
parts  are  not  affected.  If  it  is  tried  on  a  con- 
sumptive, the  bacteria  in  the  phlegm  will  at 
first  increase  in  number,  but  decrease  at  every 
succeeding  injection. 

The  disease  in  its  first  stage,  is  said  to  be 
cured  completely  by  three  or  four  injections, 
and  a  second  staple  case  by  six  to  ten  injec- 
tions. The  patients  who  have  recovered 
through  this  treatment  are  enjoying  as  good 
health  as  if  they  had  not  suffered  from  the 
disease.    This  report  is  not  yet  authenticated. 

—National  Association  for  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of 

Dr.  George  M.  Kober  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  the  meetmg  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  at 
Seattle  on  June  15  gave  out  these  statistics: 

More  than  143,000  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
took  place  in  the  United  States  during  1913. 
Since  figures  on  the  death  rate  were  first  gath- 
ered in  1880  there  has  been  a  steadv  decrease 
in  mortality.  The  death  rate  in  1880  was  326 
per  100,000  population.     It  was  only  146.6  in 

1913. 
Dr.  Kober  said  that  the  number  of  victims 

in  1913  indicated  that  there  were  about  1430, 

000  consumptives  in  the  United  States,  which 

represented  an  economic  loss  of  at  least  $214,- 

500,000. 

As  preventives  of  the  spread  of  the  fatal 
disease  Dr.  Kober  urged  that  all  milk  not 
taken  from  inspected  animals  be  pasteurized 
or  scalded;  that  buildings  tmfit  for  habitation 
be  condemned;  that  dust  and  fumes  be  eli- 
minated from  factories  and  that  all  first  cases 
be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  so  that  pre- 
cautions can  be  taken  at  once  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Enrico  Castelli  of  New  York  in  a  lec- 
ture before  the  association  said  that  babies 
could  be  saved  from  tuberculosis  by  the  vac- 
cination of  the  mother,  the  vaccination  of  the 
child  and  the  feeding  with  immunized  milk. 

Dr.  Castelli  presented  the  results  of  research 
work  in  the  serUm  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
as  carried  on  by  the  Ro3ral  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Genoa,  Italy,  from  which  he  was  a 
special  delegate  to  this  congress.  He  said  that 
tne  faculty  of  Genoa  solved  all  the  most  im- 
portant problems  of  prophylaxis  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  by  the  application  of  a 
blood  test  of  the  patient  suspected  of  being 
tubercular. 

"The  serum  diagnosis  used  at  the  faculty  of 
Genoa  differs  from  any  other  applied  until 
to-day  from  the  fact  that  with  it  we  establish 
the  element  of  infection  and  the  anti-bodies 
or  elements  of  defence  in  each  serum  or  or- 
ganic secretion,"  said  Dr.  Castelli.  "By  this 
test  we  ascertain  not  only  whether  the  patient 
has  tuberculosis,  but  how  much  he  has  of  it 
and  whether  he  is  in  a  condition  to  defend 
himself  against  it. 

"We  vaccinate  babies  during  the  first  six 
months,  when  the  organism  shows  a  natural 
immunity  against  tubercular  infection  and  we 
obtain  an  immunization,  which  in  cases  under 
our  observation  has  proved  to  be  still  active 
four  years  after  the  first  inoculation  of  vac- 
cine." 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Dr.   Herman   C.   Bumpus   was   inaugurated 
president  Jtme  12. 


The  sum  of  $500,000  was  left  to  Tufts  Col- 
lege by  the  will  of  Dr.  Fred  S.  Pearson  of 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  London,  Eng., 
filed  for  probate  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  July  12. 

TUNA  FISH 

One  of  the  most  phenomenal  food  products 
sold  in  cans,  in  the  matter  of  its  rapid  devel- 
opment, is  tuna  fish.  Its  first  appearance  was 
hardly  more  than  a  decade  ago,  yet  in  the  past 
four  years  the  pack  has  grown  from  a  matter 
of  42,  cases  to  325,000  cases  in  19 14,  and 
predictions  of  1,000,000  in  19 15. 

The  tuna  fish  has  been  known  for  many 
years  in  Southern  Gilifomia  as  a  game  fish. 
The  name  tuna  comprises  many  species. 
The  blue  fin  tuna,  averaging  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  is  tiie 
one  sought  by  the  sporting  fishermen.  Next 
in  size  comes  the  albacore  tuna,  or  long  fin, 
which  averages  twenty-five  to  forty  pounds. 
The  yellow  fin,  or  Japanese  tuna,  about  the 
same  size,  appears  in  the  waters  of 
Southern  California  only  at  long  intervals. 
The  other  fish  which  belong  to  the  tuna  fam- 
ily, the  bonita  and  the  skip  jack,  are  small 
species  and  average  from  eight  to  ten  pounds 
in  weight  The  albacore  tuna  is  the  one  used 
by  the  canners.  They  travel  in  large  schools 
which  appear  off  the  shores  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia about  the  first  of  June  and  disappear 
about  the  first  of  November. 

In  1907  the  Southern  California  Fish  Com- 
pany, which,  since  1892,  had  been  canning 
sardines  on  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  dis- 
covered, after  experimenting  for  three  years, 
the  processes  which  are  now  used  in  the  in- 
dustry. They  placed  the  tuna  in  live  steam 
cookers.  After  becoming  cold,  the  strips  of 
white  meat  were  separated  out,  only  the 
former  being  used  for  canning.  During  the 
year  1907  six  thousand  cases  were  placed  on 
the  market. 

There  are  5  large  concerns  at  San  Pedro 
packing  tuna  exclusively,  2  at  Long  Beach, 
with  2  more  building,  and  2  at  San  Diego. 

The  tuna  fish  are  caught  with  hook  and  lines 
with  live  bait,  Italians  and  Japanese  doing 
most  of  the  fishing. 


In  the  Oct  bulletin  of  the  National  Can- 
ners' Association  Acting  Chief  R.  L.  Emer- 
son of  the  Food  Inspection  Department  is 
quoted  as  follows  regarding  canned  tuna: 

'The  term  'salad  oil'  without  qualification 
is  held  to  be  applicable  only  to  olive  oil.  The 
phrase  'Packed  in  salad  oil'  should  there- 
fore not  be  used  on  canned  tuna  unless  the 
product  is  packed  in  olive  oil.  In  case  cotton- 
seed oil  is  used  the  term  should  be  qualified 
by  the  name  of  this  oil. 

"The  Bureau  has  not  required  a  statement 
of  the  species  of  tuna  to  be  made  upon  the 
label.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  states  that 
the  following  are  entitled  to  be  labeled  tuna: 
Long-finned  tuna    (Germo  alalunga),  yellow 


fin  tuna  (Germo  macro pterus) ,  leaping  tuna 
{Thunnus  thynnus). 

"The  fish  which  are  sometimes  designated 
as  Bonita  tuna  and  Skip  Jade  tuna  are  mem- 
bers of  the  genera  Sarda  and  Gymnosarda, 
respectively,  and,  while  related  to  the  tunas, 
are  not  properly  designated  as  such  but 
should  be  known  as  Bonitas,  Bonitos,  Skip 
Jack,  etc.  The  so-called  Yellow  tail  tuna  be- 
longs to  another  family,  Carangidae,  and  is 
therefore  not  properly  entitled  to  be  called 
tuna  even  with  qualification." 


TUNGSTEN 


United  States 


The  production  of  tungsten  ores  in  the 
United  States  during  1914  is  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  about  990  short  tons  carrying 
60  per  cent  of  tungsten  trioxide,  according 
to  preliminary  fibres  collected  by  Frank  L. 
Hess,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, which  are  thougljt^to  be  accurate  within 
5  per  cent.  This  output  is  the  smallest  since 
1908,  when  only  671  tons  were  produced.  In 
1913  the  production  was  1,537  tons,  of  which 
953  tons  were  ferberite  from  the  Boulder  field 
in  Colorado.  The  production  of  the  Boulder 
field  in  1914  was  only  466  tons. 

Prices  ranged  from  $6.50  to  $9  a  "unit'* 
(that  is,  so  much  a  short  ton  for  each  per 
cent  of  tungsten  trioxide). 

Of  the  various  tungsten  minerals,  the  one 
produced  in  largest  quantity  was  scheelite, 
from  the  Atolia  district,  in  the  Mohave  De- 
sert, Cal.  The  more  easily  mined  tungsten 
ores  which  lie  close  to  the  surface  are  now 
largely  worked  out  in  the  older  districts,  and 
mining  is  thus  becoming  more  difficult  and 
expensive. 

The  European  war  disturbed  tungsten  min- 
ing, but  the  imports  of  ore,  tungsten,  and 
ferrotungsten,  as  shown  by  figures  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, have  been  affected  even  more.  Dur- 
ing the  year  267  tons  of  01  ^,  valued  at 
$130,697,  were  imported,  against  401  tons, 
valued  at  $213,122,  in  1913.  During  1913,  661 
tons  of  tungsten  metal  and  ferrotungsten, 
valued  at  $835,212,  were  imported.  In  1914 
these  imports  dropped  to  192  tons,  valued  at 
$219,506. 

TUPPBS,  Sir  Charles 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  Canadian  statesman 
and  former  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  died 
at  Bexley  Hill,  Kent,  in  England,  Oct  30,  in 
his  ninety-fifth  year. 

TURKESTAN 

The  Russian  government  has  for  several 
years  been  engaged  in  an  irrigation  project 
purposing  to  convert  large  arid  areas  in 
Samarkand  into  fertile  land  on  which  cotton 
may   be   grown. 

The  district  at  present  completed,  known  as 
the  Golodnaya  Steppe,  lying  between  the 
Syr-Darya  River  and  iCizil-Kum  Desert, 
amounts  to  125,000  acres,  and  is  only  one  of 
the  smaller  oiF  those  already  planned.  A 
description  of  its  development  is  given  by 
Milan  Nikolitch  in  Engineering  News  (New 
York,  July   i.) : 
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What  is  known  as  the  Golodnaya  Steppe — 
(The  Steppe  of  Hunger)  occupies  the  country 
enclosed  between  the  Syr-Darya  River,  the 
Turkestan  Mountain  Range,  and  the  Kizil-Kutn 
Desert.  It  is  situated  between  the  40th  and 
41st  parallels  and  has  an  average  altitude  of 
927  feet  above  sea-level.  The  total  area  of 
this  country  is  about  iiQOOiOOO  acres,  but  not 
all  of  it  can  be  irrigated.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  northeastern  Golodnajra  Steppe 
irrigation-project,  about  218,700  acres  will  be 
reclaimed.  Surveys  and  designs  for  the  other 
portions  of  the  steppe  are  under  way,  and  in 
the  near  future  a  great  portion  of  the  former 
arid  waste  will  be  brought  under  irrigation. 
The  situation  of  the  Golodnava  Steppe  between 
the  rich  provinces  of  Tashkend,  Samarkand, 
and  Ferghana,  with  which  it  is  tied  by  rail- 
road lines,  together  with  rich  soil  and  favor- 
able climatic  condition?,  guarantees  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise. 

The  water-supply  for  the  Golodnaya  Steppe 
is  diverted  from  the  Syr-Darya  River,  the 
only  stream  which  can  insure  a  supply  to  a- 
large  area.  Syr-Darya  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  the  central  Tian-shan,  where  its  two 
branches  are  known  as  Narin  and  Kara-Daria. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  about  1430 
miles.  The  Syr-Darya  owes  its  waters  to  the 
melting  of  snow  in  the  high  mountains.  Its 
high-water  period  occurs  in  summer,  when 
mostly  needed  for  irrigation. 

Early  attempts  at  irrigation  did  not  prove 
very  successful,  but  with  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  the  idea  of  reclaiming  the 
Golodnaya  Steppe  by  the  water  of  the  S3rr- 
Darya  was  renewed.  During  the  last  forty 
years  several  attempts  have  been  made,  but, 
owing  to  various  unfortunate  circumstances, 
most  of  them  proved  failures.  Only  the  Canal 
Emperor  Nicholas  I.  was  successfully  com- 
pleted. It  irrigates  an  area  of  about  32,400 
acres. 

The  first  steps  toward  irrigating  large  areas 
of  the  Golodnaya  Steppe  by  the  Government 
date  back  to  189S,  when  the  first  well-organized 
parties  were  sent  there.  The  actual  work  of 
construction  of  the  northeastern  Golodnaya 
Steppe  project  began  in  1901,  and  was  pros- 
ecuted slowly  on  account  of  lack  of  funds 
until  191 1,  when  the  first  large  appropriation 
was  made  and  the  work  vigorously  resumed. 
By  the  end  of  1913  most  of  the  work  was 
completed.  The  area  thus  brought  under  cul- 
tivation is  121,500  acres,  not  counting  32,400 
acres,  dominated  by  the  Canal  Nicholas  I., 
which  is  to  be  incorporated  into  this  system. 
TURKEY 

The  condition  of  Sultan  Mehemed  who  was 
operated  on  by  Professor  James  A.  Israel, 
the  Berlin  surgeon,  for  the  removal  of  calculi, 
was  said  June  25  to  be  satisfactory. 

The     correspondent     of     the     Frankfurter 
Zeitung  at  Constantinople  telegraphed  Sept  30 
that  Halil  Bey,  president  of  the  Turkish  Par- 
liament,  had  taken  the   place   of   the   Grand 
Vizier  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
See  also 
Armenia 
Bubonic  plague — Turkey 


Burhan-Eddin,  Prince 

European     war— Naval    operations — In 

Turkish  waters 
European  war— Turkey 
Talaat  Bey 

TURNER,  Sir  George 

Sir  George  Turner,  knighted  in  1913  for  his 
research  work  in  leprosy,  died  Mar  12  ^  at 
Colyton,  Devon,  from  the  disease  for  which 
he  sacrificed  his  life  to  find  a  cure.  He  was 
known  as  the  "Father  Damien"  of  the  British 
Empire. 

TURTLE  SERUM  CURE 

See 
Fried  MANN  Institute  for  the  Cure  of 
Tuberculosis 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 

Major  Robert  R.  Moton,  connected  with 
Tuskegee  for  twenty-five  years,  was  appointed 
principal,  D«c  13,  to  succeed  the  late  Booker 
T.  Washington. 

TYPEWRITING 

Margaret  B.  Owens  won  the  professional 
world  championship  in  New  York  City,  Oct 
25  by  typewriting  more  than  8,000  words  in 
60  minutes  at  the  rate  of  136  words  to  the 
minute. 

TYPHOID  FEVER 

A  new  method  of  combating  typhoid  fever 
by  subcutaneous  injections  of  the  sufferer's 
own  blood  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  Feb  9  by  Dr. 
Framond  G.  Goubert. 

— ^in  European  war 

It  is  stated  in  Nature  that  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  typhoid  in  the  army,  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Feb  8,  Mr.  Ten- 
nant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  said: 
"Of  the  421  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  present 
campaign  among  British  troops,  305  cases  were 
in  men  who  were  not  inoculated  within  two 
years.  In  the  421  cases  there  have  been  thirty- 
five  deaths.  Of  these  deaths,  thirty-four  were 
men  who  had  not  been  inoculated  within  two 
years.  Only  one  death  occurred  among  pa* 
tients  who  were  inoculated,  and  that  man  had 
been  only  inoculated  once,  instead  of  the 
proper  number  of  times — namely,  twice."  Re- 
plying to  criticisms  against  inoculation  made 
by  Mr.  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Feb  9,  Dr.  Addison  v  :)inted  out  that  in  the 
South  African  war  there  were  58,000  cases 
of  typhoid — ^more  than  an  army  corps — where- 
as in  the  great  force  now  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  after  six  months,  including  three 
months  atrocious  weather,  there  have  only 
been  421  cases  among  the  troops.  The  total 
losses  in  South  Africa  were  22,000,  of  which 
about  14,000  deaths  were  from  diseases  and 
8000  of  these  were  from  typhoid. 

— ^*'Typhoid  Anna" 

A  case  that  parallels  "Typhoid  Mary's"  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Wakeman,  state  sani- 
tary supervisor  for  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence  and 
northwest  Franklin  counties,  according  to  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
Aug.  28. 
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Anna  L.  had  been  employed  as  a  housekeeper 
in  various  places  where  the  typhoid  cases  had 
occurred.  Anna  denied  ever  having  had  ty- 
phoid herself.  A  culture  showed  that  she  was 
indeed  a  typhoid  carrier. 

Here  is  Anna's  record  as  it  has  so  far  been 
worked  out: 

Whereabout 

of  Anna  L.                    Date.  Typhoid  Cases. 

K.  family 20  years  ago Mrs.  K. 

Miss  K. 
K.  X.  family..  191 1-1912  K.    X.,    son 

Mra  K.  X. 
£.  W.  family.. March,    1914,   to  July 

iSf  1914 Earl  W. 

K.  X.  family.  .July  15,  1914,  to  Aug. 

z,  1914 K.  X.,  daughter. 

£.  W.  family.. Aug.  z,  i9Z4»  to  Nor. 

zo,  Z9Z4 Eben  W. 

Paul  W. 
Esther  W. 
K.  X.  family.. Not.  zo,  Z9Z4',  to  Dec. 

as,  Z914 

F.  W.  family.. Dec.  as,  Z9Z4,  to  Feb. 

zo,  1915 Alice  W. 

FrankUn  W. 
Ludle  W. 
Mrs.  F.  W. 
George  W. 
E.  W.  family.. Feb.  zo,  Z9Z5,  to  July 

7.  I9«S 

The  three  cases  in  the  F.  W.  family  in  May 
were  probably  secondary  cases  contracted  from 
the  earlier  ones  in  the  same  family.  Aside  from 
these,  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least  eleven 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  traceable  to  this  chronic 
carrier,  seven  of  them  during  the  short  period 
of  seven  months  between  July,  1914,  and  Janu- 
ary. 19  IS- 
—"Typhoid  Mary^ 

Mary  Mallon,  known  all  over  the  country 
as  "Typhoid  Mary,"  and  declared  by  the 
physicians  and  health  experts  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  typhoid  germ  carrier  known,  was 
isolated,  Mar  27,  at  the  Riverside  Hospital  on 
North  Brother  Island,  New  York.  Exhaustive 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  many  cases 
of  typhoid  in  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Wo- 
men, in  59th  street,  placed  the  blame  on  "Ty- 
phoid Mary,"  who  was  there  as  cook  under 
an  assumed  name.  Two  of  the  25  persons 
in  the  Sloane  Hospital  stricken  with  the  dis- 
ease died,  bringing  the  total  number  of  cases 
charged  against  'Typhoid  Mar/'  to  57. 

TYPHUS 

Dr.  Harry  Plotz,  the  young  bacteriologist  of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  who  dis- 
covered the  bacillus  of  typhus  fever,  1914,  an- 
nounced his  discovery  before  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society  Apr  14. 

Not  only  was  the  discovery  of  the  causative 
agent  of  the  disease  fully  confirmed  by  proofs 
of  the  highest  scientific  character,  and  accepted 
as  final^by  men  who  are  considered  among  the 
foremost  laboratory  investigators  in  the  world, 
but  the  announcement  was  made  that  Dr. 
Plotz  had  continued  his  experiments  to  such 
a  length  that  he  had  discovered  an  antityphus 
vaccine,  in  other  words,  a  protective  agent 
against  the  disease.  He  moreover  proved  that 
Brill's  disease  and  typhus  fever  are  the  same 
ailment,  differing  only  in  their  virulence  and 
the  resulting  mortality. 

Reports  of  physicians  who  had  been  in 
Serbia,  submitted  Oct  21  at  a  meeting  of  the 


New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  confirmed 
the  discovery  of  the  germ  of  typhus  made 
by  Dr.  Harry  Plotz  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

Two  cases  of  typhus  reached  New  York 
in  May,  the  first  to  arrive  in  191J.  The  first 
was  the  third  engineer  of  the  Greek  steam- 
ship Chrisioforos,  who  was  taken  to  Swin- 
burne Island  May  i,  and  the  other  a  young 
Serbian  who  arrived  May  5  on  the  Carpathia. 
The  latter  was  the  first  case  to  arrive  in 
this  country  direct  from  the  war  zone. 

The  Mexican  typhus  plague  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  into  Texas,  three  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease being  located  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  Dec  23. 
where   hundreds   of    Mexican   refugees    had 
gathered. 
See  also 
European  war — Prisoners 
Persia 

Plotz,  Harry^  M.D. 
Serbia 

Germany 

The  Berlin  Vorwaerts  reported  Sept  12  that 
owing  to  some  case  of  typhus  fever  having  been 
discovered  in  the  western  district  of  Berlin  the 
police  had  cautioned  the  public  against  the 
use  of  unboiled  milk. 

ULTRA  VIOLET  SATS 

"The  eminent  French  scientist,  Daniel  Ber- 
thelot,"  according  to  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews  for  July,  "has  for  some  years  been 
making  an  investigation  of  the  ultraviolet 
rays;  his  experiments  have  revealed  much  of 
interest,  and  recently  culminated  in  the  sensa- 
tional discovery  that  by  their  means  a  synthe- 
sis of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  can 
be  obtained  such  as  is  made  by  the  living 
plant  when  sunshine  acts  on  the  chlorophyll, 
or  green  coloring  matter  of  its  leaves.  Thus 
for  the  first  time  the  chemist  has  accomplished 
in  his  laboratory  a  feat  which  had  been  sup- 
posed necessitated  the  vital  activity  of  the 
plant 

'In  the  lecture  given  lately  b^  M.  Berthelot 
before  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Paris, 
and  reported  in  Cosmos  (Paris),  this  and 
other  remarkable  properties  of  these  rays  are 
described.  M.  Berthelot  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  express  the  view  that  the  twentieth  century 
may  be  as  notable  for  its  mechanical  and  prac- 
tical applications  of  light  as  the  nineteenth 
century  was  for  those  of  electricity  and  the 
eighteenth  for  those  of  heat  M.  Berthelot 
says: 

"Juat  at  an  electric  furnace  at  9000*  C.  has  a 
higher  thermic  potential  than  a  coke  furnace  at  1000* 
C.,  a  mercury  lamp  producing  ultra-violet  rays  vibrat- 
ing at  the  rate  of  aooo  trillion  oscillations  per  second 
has  a  higher  luminous  potential  than  a  mere  gas  jet 
vibrating  at  600  trillions  per  second.  .   .   . 

"The  ultra-violet  rays  are  produced  abundantly  by 
the  sun,  but  are  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  atmos- 
phere, exc«>t  on  high  mountains,  where  they  cause 
the  sunstrokes  well  Icnown  to  Alpinists.  To-day  we 
produce  them  artificially  by  various  devices,  of  which 
the  most  efficacious  is  the  electric  arc  between  metal, 
and  especially  the  lamp  of  mercury  vapor  in  a  quartz 
vacuum  tube.  The  ultra-violet  rays  are  arrested  by 
glass  and  by  most  of  the  transparent  mediums  previous 
to  ordinary  light. 

"The  ultra-violet  rays  are  the  most  dangerous 
known.  Even  at  a  distance  of  a  few  decimeters  (a 
decimeter  is  less  than  ^  inch)  they  will  cause  in 
less  than  a  minute  bums  of  the  skin,  sunstrokes,  and 
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painful  affections  of.  the  eye.  The  reverse  of  the 
medal  is  more  agreeable.  These  rays  kill  almost  i^* 
stantly  the  monocellular  organisms,  microbes  and  bac* 
teria.  But  clear  water  is  one  of  the  liquids  most 
transparent  to  the  ultraviolet  rays.  .  .  .  Hence  they 
lend  themselves  perfectly  to  the  steriliiation  of  drink- 
ing water.   .    .    . 

Another  application  of  a  more  general  order  and 
less  immediately  exploitable  is  the  role  thev  play  as 
an  agent  for  restoring  chemical  energy  in  tne  world. 
.  .  .  The  plant  takes  the  two  gases  set*  free  bv  ani- 
mal  respiration  (carbon  dioxide  and  water-vapor)  and 
combines  them  to  form  the  sugars  and  other  car- 
bonhydrates  which  furnish  food  to  men  and  animals. 
^  "This  synthetic  function  of  green  plants  in  sun- 
light has  not  till  recently  been  reproduced  in  our 
laboratories.  ...  I  have  been  able  to  prove,  in  the 
course  of  researches  conducted  in  my  laboratory  of 
vegetable  physics  at  Meudon,  that  this  function  is  not 
a  property  peculiar  to  living  matter,  but  is  due  to 
light.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  vital,  but  physico- 
chemical  activity.  It  is  precisely  this  superior  ener- 
getic quality  of  ultra*vioIet  light,  which  our  prede- 
cessors had  not  at  their  disposal,  which  has  enabled 
me  to  succeed  where  they  failed. 

"By  exposing  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water-vapor  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  from 
a  mercurv  lamp,  in  a  series  of  experiments 
conducted  with  the  help  of  his  assistant,  M. 
Gandechon,  M.  Berthelot  proved  that  these 
two  gases,  containing,  respectively,  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  united  to 
form  saccharine  substances  containing  the 
three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
precisely  as  they  combine  in  living  plants  to 
form  such  substances. 

"This  photo-svnthesis  of  ternary  compounds 
being  successfully  accomplished,  the  next  step 
was  an  attempt  to  form  quaternary  compounds^ 
i.e.,  those  containing  nitrogen  as  well  as  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

"Under  the  influence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  the 
two  simplest  mineral  gases  which  contain  these  four 
elements,  «.#.,  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  gas,  unite 
to  form  the  first  in  the  series  of  quaternary  com- 
pounds, formic  amide,  the  point  of  departure  tor  the 
building  of  those  substances  known  as  albuminoids  or 

Sroteids,  the  base  of  protoplasm  and  living  matter. 
ly  father  showed  long  ago  how  one  might  manufac- 
ture alimentary  substances  synthetically;  but  it  was 
by  processes  yttj  different  from  those  in  nature,  by 
means  of  energetic  chemical  reagents  which  are  little 
compatible  with  life.  .  .  .  To-day,  thanks  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  we  are  in  possession  ox  processes,  which,  if 
not  economical,  are  at  least  of  an  admirable  theoretic 
simplicity  and  extremely  similar  to  those  employed 
by  nature  herself. 

"If  humid  air  vitiated  by  respiration  be  made  to 
circulate  about  such  a  lamp  it  will  gradually  regain 
oxygen  and  become  respirable.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  nope  that  processes  of  this  nature  may  some  day 
serve  to  purify  the  air  of  submarines  and  unventilated 
enclosures. 

"The  final  topic  in  this  notable  address  was 
the  reproduction  of  the  principal  types  of 
fermentation  by  means  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays.  Physiologists  have  long  been  able  to 
digest  food  artiticially  by  placing  it  in  a  water 
bath  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  human 
body,  and  adding  the  proper  ferments  or 
diastases.^  And  now  M.  Berthelot  has  obtained 
similar  digestive  operations  by  placing  sugars, 
fats,  and  albumens  in  quartz  bulbs  and  submit- 
ting them  to  the  ultra-violet  rays.  To  use  his 
own  startling  words: 


"We  have  here  digestion  by  light.     The  ultra-violet 
rays  replace  the   ferments.     The   bulb 
artificial  stomach  made  of  rock  crystal. 


bulb  represents  an 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

See  also 
Germany — Unemployment 
Spain — Unemployment 


Chicago,  III, 

A  riot  broke  out  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  on 
Ja  17  after  a  meeting  of  the  unemployed. 

Idaho 

Idaho  has  enacted  a  law  compelling  county 
commissioners  to  provide  emergency  work  for 
the  unemployed. 

New  York  City 

New  York's  parade  of  the  unemployed, 
which  attempted  to  march  up  5th  Ave.  Ja  i, 
was  dispersed  by  the  police.  The  cold  snap 
of  the  following  day  drove  355a  unemployed 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  city's  lodging  house, 
breaking  all  previous  records.  From  1000  to 
2000  meals  a  week  were  pledged  by  the  East 
Side  Jewish  trades  unions  on  the  jd.  A  mu- 
nicipal manufacturing  plant,  providing  work 
for  1000  was  opened  on  the  6th.  On  the  same, 
day  ex- Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  diairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  gave 
out  figures  showing  200,000  were  unemployed, 
and  urged  the  Mayor  to  begin  at  once  on  the 
|5,ooo,ooo  worth  of  city  work  already  author- 
ized. The  Board  of  Estimate  disputed  the 
latter  statement  (Ja  12),  declaring  that  there 
is  only  $60,000  of  such  work.  The  Central 
Federated  Union  declared  (Ja  17)  that  the 
Controller  was  holding  up  contracts  involving 
$^,000,000.  The  Mayor's  Committee,  on  the 
18th,  decided  to  open  a  municipal  workshop 
and  to  start  a  $250,000  loan  to  be  raised  by 
public  subscription. 

On  Ja  26th  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Lodge  for  the  return  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  of  $40,000^  awarded  to 
President  Roosevelt  in  1906  for  his  services 
in  bringing  about  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  which  he  turned  over  to  a  board  of 
trustees,  in  order  that  the  accrued  income 
from  tiie  •  original  fund  and  such  addi- 
tions as  might  be  made  to  it  might 
be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial peace,  "The  talent  having  been  hidden  in 
a  napkin  for  8  vears."  Col.  Roosevelt  at  a 
mass  meeting  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York  City,  on  the  same  day, 
offered  $10,000  from  this  fund  to  the  Inter- 
church  Committee  on  unemployment,  other 
subscriptions  taken  during  the  evening  amount- 
ed to  $25,000.  Appropriations  amounting  to 
$136,500  calculated  to  relieve  the  distress 
caused  by  the  unemployment  situation  were 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  The  mayor's  committee 
on  unemployment  was  denounced  for  inactivity 
in  resolutions  adopted  Ja  27  b^  a  convention 
on  unemployment  held  by  the  Central  Federat- 
ed Union,  Uie  Brooklvn  Central  Labor  Union 
and  representatives  of  the  buildins  trades  and 
other  labor  bodies  at  Beethoven  Hall.  Repre- 
sentative Bartholdt  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  Ja  28  to  dissolve  the  Foundation  for 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Peace  and  return  to 
Col.  Roosevelt  the  $40,000  Nobel  Prize. 

Out  of  all  the  disputation  as  to  how  much 
the  city  of  New  York  could  do  to  help  the  un- 
employed came  Ta  29  an  exact  report  from  the 
corporate  stock  budget  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Estimates  showing  what  authorized  public 
improvements  could  be  started  during  the  year. 
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The  amount  was  $11,153,900  exclusive  of  sub- 
ways. Of  the  work  thus  represented  $43*604 
could  be  started  in  January,  $454,225  in  Feb- 
ruary, $3,191,219  in  March  and  $3,081,708  in 
April,  the  rest  being  scattered  through  the  fol- 
lowing five  months. 

On  the  29th  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker  served 
hot  meals  to  1000  unemployed.  Unemploy- 
ment Sunds^  was  celebrated  Ja  31  in  200  New 
York  churciies. 


V 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  G>mpan/8 
census  of  the  unemployed  among  its  indus- 
trial policyholders  in  New  York  City  shows 
that  a  total  of  155,960  families  were  visited. 
In  these  families  there  were  approximately 
655,000  persons,  and  252,912  of  these  were 
wage-earners.  There  was  unemployment  in 
37,064,  or  25.27  per  cent  of  the  families; 
45,421,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  252,912  wage- 
earners  were  unemployed  at  the  date  of  the 
canvass.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the 
company  estimates  the  total  amount  of  un- 
employment in  New  York  at  the  time  the 
canvass  was  made  to  have  been  approximately 
400,000. 

The  seriousness  of  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation in  New  York  City  was  outlined  graph- 
ically Feb  7  in  the  first  report  of  the  Mayor's 
Unemployment  Committee.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  December,  1914,  there  were  200,000  more 
persons  out  of  work  than  there  were  idle  in 
December,  1913.  Abottt  17.7  per  cent  of  those 
normally  employed  were  without  work  in 
Feb  according  to  calculations  based  on  the 
facts  existing  in  almost  150,000  representative 
families. 

The  report  states  that  $125,000  has  been 
raised  as  a  nucleus  to  be  utilized  in  financing 
emergency  workshops. 

Fifteen  hundred  wagons  on  Feb  4  collected 
bundles  of  clothing  in  every  section  of  New 
York  City  for  distribution  among  the  needy 
unemployed  men  and  women  and  for  children 
of  the  poor. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  published  at  the  end  of  Apr 
as  Bulletin  172  a  report  on  unemployment  m 
New  York  City.  The  report  is  based  on  in- 
formation obtained  from  a  census  of  104 
city  blocks  in  various  sections  of  the  city, 
carefully  selected  to  include  a  representative 
number  of  families  of  various  nationalities  and 
all  classes  of  industrial  workers,  combined  with 
a  census  of  all  families  in  3703  individual 
tenement  houses  and  residences,  covering  a 
still  wider  range  of  distribution.  The  figures 
obtained  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  city. 

The  enumeration  was  made  in  the  first  half 
of  Feb,  191 5.  Information  was  obtained  from 
54849  families  having  a  total  membership  of 
229,428  persons,  of  which  number  95,443  were 
wage  earners.  Of  these  families  11,723  had 
one  or  more  wage  earners  out  of  work,  show- 
ing an  aggregate  of  15,417  persons,  or  16.2 
per  cent  of  all  wage  earners  m  these  families 
without  employment  of  any  kind.  The  total 
number  of  wage  earners  in  New  York  City 
in  1915,  estimated  on  the  basis  adopted  by  the 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  is  approximately  2,455,- 
000.  The  percentage  of  unemployment  found 
among  the  members  of  54,849  families  visited 
(16.2)  applied  to  this  number  shows  that  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  in  New  York 
City  was  about  308^000.  The  above  estimate 
of  398,000  unemployed  does  not  include  any 
of  die  irregular  or  part  time  workers. 

A  tabulation  of  the  unemployed  by  periods 
of  unemployment  shows  that  ii.i  per  cent  of 
all  unemployed  persons  had  been  out  of  work 
more  than  180  days;  264  per  cent  more  than 
120  days ;  39.3  per  cent  more  than  90  days ;  55  J3 
per  cent  more  than  60  days ;  764  per  cent  more 
than  30  days ;  884  per  cent  more  than  13  days, 
and  92.8  per  cent  were  out  of  work  at  least 
one  week.  The  occupations  or  trades  having 
the  largest  number  of  persons  unemployed  out 
of  the  total  of  I5f4i7  were:  Common  laborers 
2440,  building  trades  2045,  and  the  clothing 
trades  1781.  The  fact  is  noted,  however,  that 
the  figures  were  obtained  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  work  in  the  building  trades  and  in 
the  clothing  trades  is  normally  slack. 

Labor  conditions  indicated  Oct  6  that  the 
work  of  city  charities  in  relieving  distress 
due  to  unemployment  would  be  about  two- 
thirds  less  the  coming  winter  than  in  1914. 
Both  city  and  private  agencies  gave  as  the 
cause  the  industrial  stimulus  of  enormous 
orders  for  war  munitions  and  other  supplies 
from  Europe.  The  agencies  looked  for  no 
such  situation  as  that  which  confronted  them 
the  winter  before,  when  a  census  showed 
62H  per  cent  of  New  York's  wage-earning 
population  out  of  work.  The  recent  census 
taken  for  the  dty  by  the  I^ederal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  showed  that  this  would  be 
a  winter  of  comparative  prosperity  for  thous- 
ands who  sought  relief  last  year. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  submitted 
the  following  figures  of  calls  for  aid  to  show 
how  the  unemployment  problem  is  being 
lessened : 

Total. 

Families.  Unemployed. 

March      5,427  1.896 

April    4.567  1,014 

May     3,802  782 

June     3.617  659 

July   3.280  578 

August    a.969  484 

The  records  of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  showed  a  like 
decline  in  distress  due  to  unemployment.  The 
United  Hebrew  Charities  report  the  same  im- 
provement. The  records  of  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Bureau  for  Sept  showed  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  demand  for  labor  and  in 
the  number  of  positions  filled.  This  was 
accredited  to  the  shortage  of  labor  due  to 
the  stoppage  of  immigration,  the  filling  of  war 
orders  and  the  seasonal  rush  in  the  clothing 
trades.  The  bureau  reported  that  it  had  posi- 
tions waiting  for  1,000  boys  and  girls  to  do 
factory  work  at  from  $4  to  $6  a  week. 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  raided  a  Merchant 
Club  lunch  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  on  Ja  5,  and 
took  the  food  from  the  tables. 
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— Fvderal  Employment  Bnieau 

It  was  announced  on  Ja  g  that  a  scheme  had 
been  completed  whereby  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Agriculture  and  Post  Office  would  co- 
operate to  bring  "the  man  to  the  job"  through- 
out the  Union,  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, it  was  announced  on  Ja  24,  would  "gather 
information  from  all  available  sources  as  to 
the  approximate  number  of  unemployed  in 
Greater  New  York." 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has  com- 
pleted the  preliminary  work  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  Employment  Bureau  and 
necessary  blanks  were  sent  Feb  I  to  employ- 
ers throughout  the  country  and  to  post  of- 
fices for  distribution  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing employment.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  act  as  a  clearing-house 
between  those  who  want  employment  and 
those  who  have  employment  to  offer. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  through 
the  Division  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of 
Imieration,  has  established  distribution  branch- 
es throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  developing  the  welfare  of  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States  and  improv- 
ing their  opportunities  for  profitable  employ- 
ment, and  on  the  other  hand  of  affording  to 
employers  a  method  whereby  they  may  make 
application  for  such  help  as  they  need,  either 
male  or  female,  citizens  or  alien  residents,  and 
have  their  wants  supplied.  No  fee  is  charged 
employer  or  employe  for  the  service  rendered 
by  the  branches  and  manufacturers,  contract- 
ors, farmers,  and  all  employers  of  labor  are 
invited  to  utilize  the  latest  extension  of  the 
government's  machinery  to  supply  their  wants 
m  this  direction. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  headquarters  (Apr 
10),  together  with  the  States  comprising  the 
lone  or  jurisdiction  over  which  they  respective- 
ly have  control.  Applications  for  workers 
should  be  addressed  to  the  distribution  branch, 
Immi Ration  Service,  in  the  city  named  in 
this  list  as  the  headquarters  of  the  lone  in 
which  the  help  is  required : 

Zone  Locillan  ot  bnncb,  local  addnn  ind 

ho.  Statei  or  territory  controlled. 

t—BoKon.  Jjlau.,  ^Lon|  Whirf— Maine,   Huiachiu- 


ler  City.   N.  J.— P«nn. 
t  Virginia. 
uiidiUE — Muylend. 

Main    tireet— Virginia, 

I  r»I      Building — Florida, 

1   Carolina, 
(radon    itation — Louiii- 

li  aUtion — TeiM,  New 

y — Cleveland,  Ohio,  Poit  Oflice  Buildiae— Ohio,  Ktn- 

10— ChicB^',  111.,  84;  South  Wabaah  ■tenue— Illinoii, 
Incfiana,  MicEfga"    »" ^- 


Kaniai.  Oklsh 


BuiUing— Hiuouri, 

.ral    Savingg    Bank   Building-- 


Colonido,  Wyoming,  Nebra.ka,  Uuh. 
14— Helena.  MoW„  Power  Building— Monlans    Idahc 
i;— Seattle,  Wi   '      " '"- 


16 — Portland,    Ore,,     Railway     Exchange    Building — 

17— San     FVanciico,    Cal.,    Angel    laland— California, 

north  of  the  northern  Soundarr  of  San  Luii 
Obiipo,  Rem  and  San  Bernardino  countieil 
alio  State  of  Nevada. 
iB— Loi  Angelei,  Cal.,  Poit  Oflice  Building— Califor- 
nia, (outh  of  the  nortberu  boundary  of  San  Lui* 
Obiipo,  Kern  and  San  Bernardino  countiei; 
alio  State  of  Arizona. 

All  of  the  postmasters  throughout  the 
United  States  are  co-operating  in  this  work 
by  distributing  application  blanks  both  to  em- 
ployers and  employes.  The  appropriate  blanks 
may,  therefore,  be  had  on  request  to  any 
postmaster.  However,  in  those  cities  desig- 
nated as  zone  headquarters,  application  for 
blanks  or  information  should  be  made  direct 
to  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  distribution 
branch  at  the  office  of  the  Immigration  Service 
at  the  address  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table. 

A  statement  relative  to  the  condition  of 
unemployment  in  fifteen  cities,  based  upon 
figures  prepared  by  a  life  insurance  company, 
of  New  York,  was  made  public  May  30  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

This  is  the  second  study  in  an  investigation 
into  unemployment  by  the  Department,  the 
first  embracing  New  York  and  the  metro- 
pohtan  district  of  northern   New  Jersey. 


cago,  Cleveland,  Duluth,  Kansas  City,  Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Springfield,  (Mo.), 
Toledo  and  Wilkesbarre. 

In  the  nearly  400,000  families  studied  644,- 
358  wage  earners  were  found.  Of  this  num- 
ber 73,800,  or  11.5  per  cent,  were  wholly  un- 
employed. In  addition  106,652,  or  j6.6  per 
cent,,  were  reported  as  part  time  workers. 

The  highest  percentage  of  unemployment, 
30.3  per  cent.,  was  found  in  Duluth,  Minn. 
The  lowest  percentage  of  unemployment  was 
reported  in  Bridgeport,  where  only  4.3  per 
cent,  of  wage  earners  were  out  of  work. 
However,  more  than  19  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers of  Bridgeport  were  engaged  only  part  of 
the  time. 

The  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the 
dties  studied  was  as  follows: 

Boston,  10.2  per  cent. ;  Chicago,  13.3. ;  Cleve- 
land, 9.4;  Kansas  City,  12.5;  Milwaukee,  7.9; 
Minneapolis,  13.8;  Philadelphia,  10.3;  Pitts- 
burg, II. I ;  St  Louis,  13.6;  Springfield,  Mo., 
7.1;  St.  Paul,  14.1;  Toledo,  10.7;  Wilkesbarre, 
64. 

The  dttes  showing  the  largest  percentage 
of  part  time  workers  were  Wilkesbarre,  32.3 

gsr  cent;  Pittsburg,  29;  Milwaukee,  28.9; 
ridgeport,  19.9;  Philadelphia,  19.6;  Duluth, 
17.8:  Toledo,  17.S;  and  Boston,  i?.3.  The 
percentage  for  all  dties  combined  was  16.6 
per  cent. 

UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  (MONKOE) 
See 

Banks  and  banking— Union    National 
Bank —  (  Monroe  ) 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Premier  Botha  and  his  imperial  policy 
gained  an  important  victory  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary  elections   r*  eluded    Oct   24   in    the 
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UNION-UNITED 


Union  of  South  Africa.  The  Botha  party 
elected  Afty-four  of  its  candidates,  the  Union- 
ists,  who  were  supporting  the  Premier,  cap- 
tured forty  seats,  and  the  Independents  re- 
turned five  members,  as  against  twenty-seven 
seats  won  by  the  Nationalists,  or  Hertzog 
Party,  and  four  Labor  members  returned. 
The  Nationalists  opposed  the  military  opera- 
tions against  German  Southwest  Africa,  and 
were  attempting  to  defeat  the  plan  of  dis- 
patching a  contingent  of  the  Union  forces 
to  Europe. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  election  was  the 
severe  defeat  of  the  Labor  candidates. 

See  also 
Botha,  Premier  Gen.  Louis 

— Finance 

It  became  known  May  4  that  the  new  South 
African  loan  was  for  £3,000,000  in  ^  4;^  per 
cent  debentures,  convertible  into  inscribed 
stock,  the  loan  to  be  redeemable  in  July, 
1925,  or  in  igoo  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  issue  price  was  98^,  and  the 
stock,  which  was  the  only  4^  per  cent  issue 
of  the  Union,  was  a  trustee  security.  The 
final  instalment  was  to  be  payable  on  July  27, 
but  the  first  payment  of  interest,  that  for  a  f tdl 
half-year,  was  not  to  be  made  until  Jan 
I,  1 916,  so  that  the  issue  price  was  really  a 
little  higher  than  it  appeared  to  be.  The 
proceeds  of  the  present  loan  were  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  completion  of  railways  and 
other  public  works. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
See 
JiESXjr,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 

UNIONS 
See 
Germany — ^Union  relief 
Trades  unions 

UNITARIAN  CHURCH 

It  was  decided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  at  Boston 
on  May  25  that  the  name  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination  would  not  be  changed  for  the 
present 

UNITED  DRUG  CO. 

Control  of  the  Riker,  Jaynes  &  Hegoman 
drug  stores  throughout  the  country  was  ac- 
quired Sept  22  by  the  United  Drug  Company 
of  New  York  from  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company.  The  chain  of  stores,  which  are 
described  as  doing  an  annual  business  of  over 
$35,000,000,  will  be  operated  as  part  of  the 
so-called  Liggett  system.  The  Kiker-Hege- 
man  stores  number  about  ninety-five. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  through  the 
United  States  attorney  at  Boston,  Nov  I7f  .be- 
gan an  investigation  of  reports  of  a  combina- 
tion between  the  United  Drug  Company  and 
the  Riker-Hegeman  Company  to  determine 
whether  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  Riker-Hegeman  Company  had 
been  under  investigation  for  many  months,  but 
the  inquiry  into  the  recent  -report  of  a  com- 
bination between  it  and  the  United  was  a  new 
phase  of  the  matter,  and  no  report  on  it  was 
expected  for  some  time.    Prosecutions  could 


not  be  carried  out  successfully  under  the  Sher- 
man act  against  a  combination  of  drug  or 
other  concerns  doing  retail  business  within  a 
city  or  cities  wholly  intrastate  in  character. 
The  attitude  of  the  department  might  turn  on 
the  question  of  a  restraint  of  trade  in  connec- 
tion with  purchases  in  interstate  commerce  by 
such  a  combination. 

UNITED  METALS  SELLING  CO. 

Articles  of  dissolution  were  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May 
22,  by  the  United  Metals  Selhng  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company.  The  companv  was  incorporated 
in  1900  with  a  capital  of  $^,000,000.  Among 
the  men  interested  w6re  John  D  Ryan,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Henry  H  Rogers,  and  Tobias 
Wolfson,  of  New  York,  and  Joseph  W.  AUf, 
of  Elizabeth. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

The  suit  of  the  Federal  Government  to  dis- 
solve the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  ille^l  monopoly 
in  restraint  of  trade,  was  dismissed  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  Boston  Mar  18. 
The  Court  held  that  the  company's  patent 
rights  on  machinery  enabled  it  legally  to  ex- 
clude competitors  from  the  use  of  that  ma- 
chinery. 

Attorney-General  Gregory,  May  3,  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  first  important  Government  suit  under 
the  Clajrton  anti-trust  act  was  begun  in  St 
Louis,  Oct  18,  by  Attorney-General  Gregory 
against  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company. 
The  petition  filed  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  charged  the  shoe  company  with  unlaw- 
ful practices  that  substantially  lessen  com- 
peition  and  tend  to  monopoly. 

United  States  District  Judge  Dyer* granted 
a  temporary  injunction  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract  clauses  complained  of, 
and  set  Oct  27  as  the  date  for  a  hearing. 

The  suit  was  distinct  from  that  against  the 
same  concern  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
act  begun  several  years  before,  in  which  its 
dissolution  as  an  unlawful  combination  and 
monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  was  sought 
and  which  at  the  time  of  writing  was  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
present  action  did  not  seek  dissolution,  but 
asked  the  court  to  enjoin  the  company  per- 
petually from  further  engaging  in  alleged 
unlawful  practices.  There  also  was  the  usual 
prayer  for  such  other  "general  and  further 
relief"  as  the  court  might  see  fit  to  {jive. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  was  that  the 
petition  contained  a  request  for  a  temporary 
order  restraining  the  United  States  Shoe 
Company  from  resorting  to  the  practices  com- 
plained of  until  determination  of  the  suit. 

The  Government  petition  charged: 

That  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany was  a  monopoly  controlling  98J4  per  cent 
of  the  trade  in  shoe  machinery  in  the  United 
States,  its  principal  business  being  the  mak- 
ing and  leasing  of  these  machines. 

That  in  certain  instances  it  had  fixed  and 
was  fixing  the  prices  of  such  machinery  on 
the  condition  and  with  the  agreement  that 
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the  lessee  or  purchaser  shall  not  use  the  ma- 
chinery, supplies  or  other  commodities  of  its 
competitors. 

That  it  granted  rebates  on  prices  fixed  in 
some  instances  in  consideration  of  the  use 
by  a  lessee  of  other  of  its  machines;  that 
other  leases  contained  clauses  whose  effect 
was  to  establish  prices  lo  per  cent  less  to 
those  who  agreed  not  to  use  the  machinery 
supplied  by  competitors  than  to  those  who 
did  not  so  bind  themselves. 

The  petition  alleged  further  that  some  ma- 
chines were  leased  under  what  is  called  an 
''unrestricted"  form  of  lease,  which  allowed 
lessees  in  certain  cases  to  use  other  machines 
obtained  from  competitors  on  payment  of 
"initial  premiums."  These  premiums  were 
in  addition  to  the  usual  royalties  or  charges." 

"The  amounts  of  these  initial  premiums/' 
says  the  petition,  "are  so  large  as  practically 
to  prohibit  the  choice  of  the  unrestricted  form. 
Upon  the  machinery  in  a  factory  having  an 
output  of  from  25,000  to  30,000  pairs  of  shoes 
daily  the  premiums  would  amount  to  about 
$250,000.  This  sum  represents  a  discount  or 
rebate  which  the  defendants  grant  the  manu- 
facturer if  he  is  willing  to  take  his  machinery 
from  them  upon  the  illegal  condition  or 
understanding  that  he  will  not  use  machinery 
supplied  by  competitors  of  the  defendants." 

These  clauses  and  others  with  the  same 
purpose  and  effect,  according  to  the  petition, 
were  being  enforced  by  the  Shoe  Company, 
which  had  written  leases  with  such  clauses 
executed  not  only  before  the  passage  of  the 
Clayton  act  in  Oct,  1914,  but  since  that  time 
as  well. 

The  petition  set  forth  that  there  were  more 
than  1,500  manufacturers  of  shoes  in  the 
United  States  who  annually  produce  more 
than  300,000,000  pairs  of  machine-made  shoes, 
and  that  "with  all  but  a  very  few  of  these  the 
defer  dants  have  business  relations." 

The  suit  begun  on  the  i8th  was  the  third 
action  against  that  concern  by  the  trust  prose- 
cuting end  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  past  few  years.  Civil  suit  to  dissolve 
the  concern  under  the  Sherman  law  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  suit  under  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  same  statute  still 
was  pending  against  some  of  the  officers  and 
directors. 

A  temporary  injunction,  restraining  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  from  en- 
forcing seven  clauses  in  its  contracts  with  shoe 
manufacturers,  was  issued  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  St.  Louis,  Nov  10.  The  injunc- 
tion was  aimed  specifically  at  that  clause  in  the 
contracts  which  authorized  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  to  withdraw  from  shoe 
factories  any  of  its  machines  in  case  the  con- 
tracts were  violated. 

The  injunction  was  to  apply  until  the  case 
of  the  government  against  the  United  States 
Shoe  Machinery  Company — a  suit  brc-ght  un- 
der the  Qayton  anti-trust  act— could  be  heard 
on  its  merits.  Eight  clauses  in  the  contracts 
were  cited  by  government  attorneys  as  illegal, 
and  the  court  upheld  the  government  conten- 
tion as  to  seven  of  the  clauses. 

Contract  clauses  held  illegal  provided  that 


the  lessee  of  a  machine  should  not  use  it  on 
footwear  that  had  not  had  certain  other  op- 
erations performed  by  one  of  the  United 
machines;  that  the  machine  should  be  used  to 
its  full  capacity  and  exclusively  for  the  work 
for  which  it  was  designed;  that  the  lessee 
should  obtain  from  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company  at  its  price  duplicate  parts  and 
all  supplies  used  on  the  machine;  and  that  he 
should  lease  from  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  any  additional  machines  needed  in 
the  same  department. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  made  in  an 
action  brought  under  the  new  Clayton  act,  sec- 
tion 3  of  which  provides: 

"That  it  shall  be,  unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  in  the  course  of  such  c  .  iinei*.!.-, 
to  lease  or  make  a  sale  or  contract  for  sale  of  goods, 
wareSf  merchandise,  machinery,  supplies  or  other  com- 
modities, whether  patented  or  unpatented,  for  use, 
consumption  or  resale  within  the  United  States  or 
any  territory  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  insular  possession  or  other  place  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  or  fix  a  price  charged 
therefor,  or  discount  from,  or  rebate  upon,  such  price, 
on  the  condition,  agreement  or  understanding  that 
the  lessee  or  purchaser  thereof  shall  not  use  or  deal 
in  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  machinery,  supplies 
or  other  commodities  of  a  competitor  or  competitors 
of  the  lessor  or  seller,  where  the  dffect  of  such  lease, 
sales  or  contract  for  sale  or  such  condition,  agreement 
or  understanding  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce." 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  material  on  the  United  States  is  dis- 
tributed under  the  following  subheads: 

— Army 

^Annual  report 

Appropriation  bill 

Coast  defense 

Ordnance  Dept. — Annual  report  . 

Personnel 

Proposed  reorganization 

Resignations  from 

— Commerce 

European  War  effects 

Statistics,  19 14 

— Congress 

House 

Senate 

— '• Cloture 

— Crops 

— Dept.  of  Agriculture 

— Dept.  of  Commerce 

Annual  report 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  navigation 

-Steamboat  inspection  service 


— Dept.  of  Interior — Annual  report 

— Dept.  of  Labor — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Mines 

—Dept.  of  State 

— Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 

— Fortifications  appropriation  bill 

— Mineral   resources 

— Moratorium — United  States  Court  decision 

— National  budget 

— National  defence  agitation 

— Navy 

Accidents 

Admirals 

Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics 


-Advisory  Council 
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-Aeronautics 
-Appropriation  bill 

-Bureau  of  Navigation— Annual  report 
-Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
-Emergency  register 
-Gunnery 
-Hydroplanes 
-Inventions  Board 
-Laboratory 
-Marine  Corps 

-Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
^il  fuel 
-Personnel 
-Personnel  bill 
-Submarines 
— ^**G-3'*  (submarine) 
-Guns 


— War  game,  191 5 

-Peace  centenary 

-Pensions 

-Population 

-Post  Office  Department 

— ^Appropriation  bill 

— Aeroplane  mail  routes 


-Railway  mail  pay 

-Rural  delivery,  Automobile 

-Rural  free  delivery 
Surplus 
-President 

-Public  Health  Service— Hygienic  laboratory 
-Treasury  Department 
-Annual  report 

— Bureau  or  Internal  Revenue 
-Annual  report 


-Checks,  Ruling  no  acceptance  of 
-Coast  guard — ^Annual  report 
-Controller  of  Currency — Annual  report 
-Customs 
— 5%  ship  rebate 
-Protests 
-Validity  of  joint  protest 


Receipts---Offers  of  compromise 

— Vice-President 
—War  Dept. 
—Wealth 
—Weather  Bureau 

See  also  subhead 
United  States  under 

Agriculture 

Aluminium 

American  League  to  Limit  Armaments 

Ammunition — Exports 

Ammunition — ^War  orders 

Archaeology 

Asphalt 

Automobiles 

Bankruptcy 

Banks  and  banking 

Blind 

Brazil 

Bubonic  plague 

BuILIDING  and  loan  ASSOaATIONS 

Chile 

Church  membership 

Clay  products 

Coal 

Coffee 

Commodity  prices 

Copper 


Corn 

Cotton 

Cotton  goods 

Cottonseed 

Debt 

Domestic  animals 

Drugs 

D^ES 

Earthquakes 

Education 

European  war 

Explosives 

Finance — International  gold  movements 

Flax  seed 

Forest  fires 

Forest  reservations 

France— Treaties 

Fruit  and  nuts 

German-American  Neutrality  League 

Haiti 

Horses 

Horses,  War  exports 

Ice  cream 

Immigration 

Inland  navigation 

Insurance 

Iron  and  Steel 

Iron  Ore 

Koo,  Vi  Kyuin  Welungton 

Labor 

League  to  Enforce  Peacb^  American 

BRANCH 

Lead 
Lime 
Lobster 
Lumber 

Medical  appliances— Exports 
Mines  and  mining 
Music 

National  Civic  Federation  report 
National  parks 
Natural  gas 
Negroes 
Oats 

Peru — Treaties 
Petroleum 
Phosphate  rock 
Policewomen 
Portland  cement 
Precious  stones 
Public  utilities 
Quicksilver 
Radium 
Railroads 

Reclamation  service 
Referendum 
Refubucan  party 
Roads 
Salt 
Seamen 

Ships    and    shipping — American    Mer- 
chant Marine 
Ships  and  shiphng — American  Registry 
Silver 
Stone 
Storms 
Strawberries 
Sugar 
Tobacco 
Tungsten 
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Vital  statistics 
Wage-earners 
Wheat 
Wool 

— Army. 

Secretary  Garrison's  plan  for  the  increase 
of  the  army,  made  public  Oct  15,  provided  for 
the  formation  of  a  first-line  defense  of  not 
fewer  than  540,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  various  states,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  or  by  July  i,  1919. 

The  plan,  which  had  been  approved  in  its 
entirety  by  President  Wilson,  called  for  a 
total  of  140,000  men  in  the  regular  army,  and 
the  creation  of  a  citizen  force  of  400,000  ad- 
ditional men,  to  be  designated  as  the  Con* 
tinental  Army.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
available  for  the  first  fighting  line  in  the 
event  of  war,  129,000  trained  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  making  a  total  of  669,000  men 
as  the  initial  force  available  for  service  in 
the  event  of  war. 

Under  the  Garrison  plan  the  regular  army 
will  increase  its  fighting  line  120,000  men, 
exclusive  of  non-combatants  —  the  medical 
corps  and  other  auxiliary  forces — numbering 
about  20,000  men.  The  plan  called  for  ten 
new  regiments  of  infantry,  four  new  regi- 
ments of  field  artillery,  fifty-two  companies 
of  coast  artillery,  fifteen  new  companies  of 
engineers,  and  four  new  aero  squadrons. 
Seven  of  the  ten  new  regiments  of  infantry 
will  be  organized  on  a  peace  strength  basis 
of  820  men  to  the  regiment,  but  in  the  event 
of  war  would  be  increased  to  1865  men  to 
the  regiment.  The  other  three  new  regiments 
of  infantry  will  be  recruited  to  war  strength 
as  soon  as  organized,  because  they  will  be 
utilized  in  overseas  dutv. 

Under  the  Garrison  plan  all  overseas  regi- 
ments will  be  recruited  to  full  war  strength, 
while  the  units  on  duty  in  the  United  States 
will  be  maintained  at  peace  strength.  There 
will  be  three  full  divisions  of  infantry  on  duty 
in  the  United  States,  one  entire  division  of 
cavalry  plus  two  extra  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  a  division  of  field  artillery.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  mobile  army  will  be  on  duty 
in  Hawaii,   Panama,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  feature  of  the  Garrison  plan  is  the 
recommendation  that  Congress  authorize  the 
creation  of  an  army  of  citizen  soldiers  num- 
bering 400,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Contin- 
ental Army.  These  men  will  sign  contracts 
binding  them  to  serve  the  Government  for  six 
years.  During  the  first  three  years  they  will 
be  required  to  serve  two  months  each  year 
with  the  colors.  During  this  two  months  the 
Continentals  will  go  into  camp  just  as  if  they 
were  regulars  for  training  and  drills.  While 
serving  with  the  colors  they  will  receive  the 
same  pay  as  the  regulars. 

During  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years 
of  their  enlistment  these  Continentals  will 
be  subject  to  call  to  the  colors  in  the  event 
of  war  or  of  threatened  war. 

The  entire  400,000  Continentals  will  not 
be  enlisted  during  the  first  year.  One-third 
of  them,  or  133,000,  will  be  enlisted  the  first 
year,  133,000  the  second  year,  and  133.000  the 


third  year.  After  the  third  year  the  force 
will  be  maintained  at  400,000  men.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  year  the  I33f000  men 
enlisted  the  first  year  will  pass  into  the  Con- 
tinental reserve  force  and  be  placed  on  fur* 
lough  for  three  years.  The  ages  of  enlist- 
ment will  be  from  18  to  28  years. 

Secretary  Garrison  and  experts  of  the  army 
believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  enlist  these 
Continentals  at  the  rate  of  133^000  a  year 
without  interfering  with  the  industries  or 
economics  of  the  country.  During  the  two 
months  a  year,  in  each  of  the  first  three  years 
of  their  service,  the  proposed  new  Continental 
soldiers  would  be  placed  in  camps  for  in- 
tensive army  training.  Abandoned  and  un- 
used arm^  posts  and  stations  will  be  used  for 
the  training  of  the  Continentals,  and  camps 
will  be  held  two  months  each  year  during  the 
summer  months.  It  will  require  about  20^- 
000  officers  for  the  Continental  Army  of  400,- 
000  men. 

The  official  outline  of  the  arnw  plans  was 
made  public  Nov  5  by  Secretary  Garrison.  It 
showed  that  under  the  Garrison  plan,  which 
had  been  approved  by  Senator  Chamberlain  of 
Oregon  and  Representative  Hay  of  Virginia, 
respectively  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Congress  would 
be  asked  to  make  the  following  appropriations : 

Fiscal  year  1917 $184,717,036.08 

Fiscal  year  1918 213,815,879-70 

Fiscal  year  191 9 228,315,879.70 

Fiscal  year  1920 228,315,879.70 

Fiscal  year  1921 182,234,559.70 

Total     $1,034,399.^34.88 

Annually,  after  1921,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  army,  the  National  Guard,  a 
citizen  army  of  400,000  men,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  new  military  system, 
would  be  $182,^34,559.70. 

The  Garrison  plan  contemplated  a  first  line 
of  defense  consisting  of  an  enlarged  regular 
arm^,  a  proposed  new  citizen  army,  and  the 
National  Guard  of  the  country.  The  regu- 
lar army  consisting  at  the  time  of  writing  of 
5,023  officers  and  102,985  men,  a  total  of  108,- 
008.  Secretary  Garrison's  plan  contemplated 
that  the  regular  army  should  be  increased  to 
7,086  officers,  50  veterinarians,  and  134*707 
men,  or  a  total  of  141,707. 

The  citizen  army  of  400,000  was  to  be 
raised  at  the  rate  of  133,000  a  vear  for  three 
years.  After  that  it  would  be  maintained 
at  400,000.  For  convenience  this  force  was 
designated  by  Mr.  Garrison  as  the  Contin- 
ental Army.  It  would  be  recruited  terri- 
torially, according  to  population.  Its  mem- 
bers, though  enlisted  for  six-^ear  terms,  would 
be  required  to  report  for  mtensive  training 
only  for  short  periods  each  year  for  three 
years  and  during  the  remaining  three  years 
would  be  furloughed  subject  to  call  in  time 
of  war  or  threatened  invasion. 

The  State  Militia  in  1915  consisted  of  129,- 
000  men.  This  could  only  be  increased  by 
the  States  themselves.  Under  the  Garrison 
plan  it  was  contemplated  that  the  first  line 
of  defense  would,  accordingl]r,  consist  of 
141,707  regulars,  400,000  continentals,  and 
129,000  guardsmen,  or  a  total  of  670,707  men. 
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At  the  time  of  writing  the  National  Govern- 
ment appropriated  an  average  of  $6,614,532 
annually  for  the  National  Guard.  ^  It  was 
proposed  to  increase  this  appropriation  to 
$10,000,000  annually. 

The  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Garrison  con- 
templated an  expenditure  of  $81,677,000  as 
an  irreducible  minimum  for  additional  sea- 
coast  defenses,  and  coast  defense  accessories 
and  ammunition  during  the  next  four  years, 
or  an  average  of  $20,000,000  annually  for  this 
part  of  the  program.  For  reserve  material 
the  Garrison  plan  called  for  an  expenditure 
of  $104,326,261  during  the  next  four  years, 
or  an  average  of  $^,081,320  a  year.  The 
largest  item  in  the  reserve  material  plan  is 
ordnance,  for  which  the  sum  of  $74*582,237.85 
was  proposed  to  be  spent  during  the  next 
four  years. 

Epitomized  in  figures,  the  Garrison  plan 
contemplated  the  following  appropriations: 

1917- 

For  the  regular    army    $11 1,635,716.08 

For  the  citizen  army    15,000,000.00 

For  the  National   Guard    10,000,000.00 

For  reserve    material    26,081,320.00 

For  seacoast    defenses    20,000,000.00 

Total    $182,7x7,036.08 

1918. 

For  the   regular  army    $i27>a34f559-70 

National    Guard    10,000,000.00 

Citizen    army     29,500,000.00 

Reserve  material    26,081,320.00 

Seacoast   defenses    20,000,000.00 

Total    $212,815,879.70 

1919. 

Regular    army     $i«7><34»559*70 

National    Guard    10,000,000.00 

Reserve    material    26,081,320.00 

Citizen    army     45,000,000.00 

Seacoast    defenses    20,000,000.00 

Total     $228,315,879.70 

1920. 

Regular  army    $iS7f«34f559-70 

National    Guard    10,000,000.00 

Citizen    army    45,000,000.00 

Reserve   material    26,081,320.00 

Seacoast   defenses    20,000,000.00 

Total      $228,315,879-70 

X92Z. 

Regular    army    $i27»234>559'70 

National    Guard    10,000,000.00 

Citizen    army    45,000,000.00 

ToUl      $182,234,559.70 

The  Administration's  estimate  of  military 
expenditures,  including  the  first  year's  cost 
of  the  new  national  defence  programme,  was 
sent  to  Congress  Dec  6  with  a  total  of  $152,- 
354,259  asked  for  the  army. 

The  War  Department  asked  an  increase  of 
more  than  $4,000,000  for  the  Signal  Corps,  of 
which  about  $3,370,000  was  for  aviation,  $300,- 
000  to  be  made  immediately  available,  with 
$50,000  more  for  the  development  of  an  avia- 
tion motor.  For  the  pay  of  the  army  $63,- 
706,307  was  asked,  an  increase  of  more  than 
$14,000,000  to  pay  about  15,000  more  enlisted 
men.  The  Quartermaster  Department  asked 
for  an  increase  of  more  than  $4,000,000  for 
supplies,  and  about  $7,000,000  for  clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipment.  The  number 
of  horses  needed  was  represented  by  an  in- 
crease of  $355,000  in  the  estimates.  In  the 
Engineer  Corps  $660,000  was  asked  for  ^uip- 


ment  of  troops,  in  place  of  $48,000  in  1914. 
The  increase  for  ordnance  stores— ^for  the 
purchase  and  manufacture  of  ammunition  for 
small  arms— was  from  $100,000  to  $3i383.ooo, 
with  $1,500,000  for  grenades.  An  increase  of 
$715,000  was  made  in  the  item  for  small  arms 
target  practice,  including  machine  gun  prac- 
tice. For  manufacturing,  repairing,  and  issu- 
ing arms  at  national  armories,  $1,012,559  was 
asked,  compared  with  $250,000  in  1914,  and  an 
increase  of  $1,250,000  for  purchase,  manufac- 
ture, and  test  of  rifles. 

For  the  organized  militia,  $4,390,000  was 
estimated  as  necessary,  compared  with  $250,- 
000  in  1914,  with  an  increase  of  $500,000  for 
militia  equipment.  The  Military  Academy 
was  estimated  to  cost  about  $350,000  more, 
with  provision  for  770  cadets. 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT 

The  most  noteworthy  items  were  as  follows: 

Estimate  Appropriation 

for  for 

Item  1917  1916 

Signal    Service $4,641,624  06         $600,000  00 

Pay,  travelling  and 
general  expenses    . . .  63,706,307  35       49tZ^^tf^^  5< 

Pay  of  Military  Acad- 
emy             877,902  62  782,592  37 

Supplies,   services,   and 
transportation      quar- 
termaster  corps    ....  56,382,702  81       38,452,679  64 

Horses  for  cavalry,  ar* 
tillery,  engineers,  etc.        850,000  00  495>i20  co 

Barracks  and   quarters.    2,600,872  76        2,067,558  00 

Construction  and  re- 
pair  of   hospitals. . . .        490,000  00  380,000  00 

Medical  and  hospital 
department     1,164,105  95  750,000  00 

Engineer  equipment  of 
troops     660,000  00  48,000  000 

Ordnance    service    ....        375,ooo  00  325,000  00 

Ordnance,  ordnance 

stores,   and   supplies.     4i757»5oo  00         x,ooo,ooo  co 

Ordnance  stores,  am- 
munition          3*383,000  00  100,000  00 

Manufacture    of    arms.     1,012,559  46  250,000  00 

Small-arms  target  prac- 
tice         x»5i5»ooo  00  800,000  00 

Automatic     machine 

rifles     1,400,000  00  150,000  00 

Armored  motor  cars...        150,000  00  50,000  00 

Care  of  horses  and 
material,  for  6eld  ar- 
tillery, organized  mi- 
litia        380,000   00  200,030    :o 

Encampment  and  ma- 
noeuvres, organised 
militia    4>39o,ooo  00  250,000  •  o 

Arming  and  equipping 
the  militia    500,000  00  

Arms,  uniforms  equip- 
ment^ etc.,  organized 
militia     500,000  00  

Ranges  for  field  artil- 
lery   target    practice.        200,000  00  

Subsistence,  etc.,  o  f 
officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  organized  mi- 
litia attending  serv- 
ice   schools    30,000  00  


Secretary  Garrison  made  public,  Dec  10,  in 
connection  with  his  annual  report,  the  special 
national  defense  report,  prepared  at  his  re- 
quest by  the  War  College  division  of  the 
General  Staff.  It  showed  that  the  army  itself 
considered  that  as  a  proper  military  policy  to 
secure  Continental  United  States  from  attack 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  mobile  army  of 
1,500,000  fully  or  partial  trained  men.  It  made 
the  following  specific  recommendations  for 
the  organization  is  believed  necessary: 
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Rejrular  Anny: 

With   the   colors z«i,ooo 

Reicrvea  at  end  of  eight-year  enlistment 
period    379»ooo 

500,000 
Continental  Army — 
Under  training,  three  months  a  year  for 

each  of  three  years   500,000 

On  furlough,  suDject  to  three  months' 
additional  training  before  taking  the 
field    500,000 

Ornnized  Militia- 
No  provision  beyond  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $7,000,000  and  repeal  ox  all  acta 
requiring  State  soldiers  to  be  received 
into  United  States  service  in  advance 
of  any  other  force  in  time  of  war 

Grand  total,  regular  and  continental.   1,500,000 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  this  establishment, 
the  report  figured  as  follows  for  the  first 
year: 

Regular  Army    $358,960,001 

Continentals     87,500,000 

Militia     7,000,000 

Total    $353*460,000 

In  addition  to  these  figures,  Secretary  Gar- 
rison pointed  out  in  a  digest  of  the  special 
report,  an  annual  expense  of  $20,000,000  for 
each  of  four  years  would  be  necessary  for 
harbor  defenses  and  reserve  material  would 
cost  for  the  first  year  alone  $129,768,786,  mak- 
ing the  grand  total  for  the  first  year  $503,- 
228,786. 

It  was  the  cost  of  the  War  Collec[e  plan 
which  led  Secretary  Garrison  to  devise  the 
modified  plan  whioi  had  been  present.;d  to 
Congress  with  the  backing  of  the  Administra- 
tion. The  annual  upkeep  cost  of  th  eWar 
College  plan  after  the  system  should  come  into 
full  operation  was  estimated  as  $319,473,000, 
as  against  $182,234,559  for  the  Administration 
plan. 

The  report  contained  a  table  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  seven  leading  foreign  powers 
as  of  Aug,  1914,  and  also  an  estimate  of  the 
available  shipping  for  a  military  expedition  to 
the  United  States.  It  said  a  "reasonable  esti- 
mate" showed  that  Austria-Hungary,  with  a 
total  trained  force  of  4,320,000  men,  could 
send  180,000  men  with  all  necessary  stores  and 
animals  across  the  seas  within  40.7  days  in 
two  expeditions;  France,  with  5,000,000  men, 
404,226  in  30  days;  Germany,  with  5,000,000 
men,  827,000  in  30.8  days ;  Great  Britain,  with 
695,000  men,  170,000  in  27  days;  Italy,  with 
2,000,000  men,  227,000  in  35  days ;  Japan,  with 
2,212,000  men,  238,367  in  41  days,  and  Russia, 
with  5,000,000  men,  104,074  in  40  days. 

One-third  of  the  total  actual  strength  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  serving  overseas,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Brigadier  General 
Henry  P.  McCain,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
army,  Dec  17.  The  actual  strength  of  the 
army  was  105,258,  of  which  number  68,258 
officers  and  men  were  serving  in  the  United 
States,  and  37,735  officers  and  men  were  serv- 
ing overseas.  In  the  Philippines  we  had  455 
officers  and  12,454  nien,  making  a  total  of  12,- 
909  in  die.  regular  army  besides  5,616  Philip- 
pine Scouts,  of  which  182  were  officers. 

The  next  strongest  overseas  garrison  was 
that  in  Hawaii  where  we  had  322  officers  and 


9,199  men,  making  a  total  of  ^521  men.  The 
Panama  Canal  Zone  came  third  at  the  time 
of  writing,  with  a  garrison  of  192  officers 
and  6,151  men,  a  total  of  6,343.  In  Alaska 
the  army  had  770  officers  and  men;  in  China, 
1,406;  in  Porto  Rico,  707;  and  there  were  467 
officers  and  men  en  route  or  at  other  foreign 
stations.  The  troops  stationed  in  China  were 
the  headquarters,  with  the  band  and  first  and 
third  battallions,  of  the  15th  Infantry.  In  ad- 
dition to  seventeen  military  attaches,  the  army 
had  eight  officers  on  duty  as  observers  with 
European  armies. 
See  also 
American  Legion 

Annual  report 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  of  War  Gar- 
rison was  made  public  Dec  9.  In  accordance 
with  the  army  plan  previously  given  out,  it 
called  for  an  increase  in  the  regular  army, 
bigger  appropriations  for  the  National  Guard 
and  the  creating  of  a  continental  army  of 
400,000.  In  addition  to  these  provisions  to 
the  strength  of  the  land  forces  the  report 
called  for  such  provisions  in  the  way  of  coast 
defence  fortifications  and  reserve  supplies  of 
guns,  ammunition,  equipment  and  supplies  as 
will  call  for  a  total  military  expenditure  with- 
in the  three  years  from  1917  to  1919  inclusive 
of  nearly  $625,000,000. 

Under  Secretary  Garrison's  plan  for  the 
increase  of  the  army,  the  troops  would  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  following  places  in  this 
strength : 

Enlisted 

«              ^      .    .-                                  Officers.  Men 

Panama   Canal   Zone 272  9,490 

Hawaiian     Islands 503  16,869 

Philippine    Islands     448  14,3^4 

Philippine    Islands 1^2  *s,7iz 

Porto   Rico    32  599 

Alaska    16  441 

Total  oversea  Kirrisons    1,453       47^56 

*  Philippine  Scouts. 

In  Continental  United  States  there  would 
be  the  following  organizations  aggregating  the 
following  totals  of  officers  and  enlisted  men: 

Enlisted 

Officers.  Men. 

1 1  a-3  regiments  of  cavalry 597  1 1,973 

a6  2-^   regiments  of  infantry 1,361  <5,5ia 

7  regiments  of  field  artillery 308         6,599 

170  companies  of  coast  artillery 510  18,968 

Engineer    troops    104  3,a6a 

Signal  troops    76  654 

Total    at    home,   combatant    forces 2*956        66,968 

Mobile  army,  deducting  coast  artillery.3,446        48,000 

Appropriation  bill 

On  Ja  21  the  House  took  up  consideration 
of  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill.  Debate  was 
continued  through  Ja  22,  when  the  bill  was 
passed  at  $104,124,511.  Many  defense  amend- 
ments were  defeated,  including  one  for  the 
development  of  the  aviation  service  and  one 
for  increased  appropriation  for  field  artillery, 
both  introduced  by  Representative  Gardner. 
An  amendment  forbidding  the  "stop-watch"  or 
Taylor  system  of  scientific  management  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  was  adopted. 

Without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  Senate*  on 
Feb  23,  passed  the  army  appropriation  bill, 
carrying  approximated  $103,000,000.  The  only 
debate  on  the  army  bill  related  to  action  of 
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the  senate  committee  in  striking  out  of  the 
House  bill  the  provision  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  stop  watches  and  other  so-called 
scientific  shop  management  methods  in  govern- 
ment plants,  and  deny  appropriations  for  pay- 
ment of  bonuses  to  employees. 

Conferrees  on  the  Army  Bill  agreed  Mar  2 
to  all  the  financial  features  and  both  Houses 
adopted  that  portion  of  the  report,  which  car- 
ried a  total  outlay  of  $101,974,165.  House  con- 
ferrees won  a  pomt  in  having  stricken  out  pro- 
vision for  an  aviation  plant  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  a  com- 
mission of  army  officers  be  appointed  to  look 
into  the  selection  of  a  site  for  such  a  plant. 
The  bill  as  agreed  upon  shows  an  increase  of 
more  than  $850,000  over  the  1914  appropria- 
tion, while  tne  appropriations  for  fortifications 
were  increased  from  $5,627,700  1914,  to  S6,o6o,- 
216.90  1915.  The  President  signed  the  bill 
Mar  4. 

— Coast  defense 

G)nstruction  of  the  placements  for  coast 
defence  batteries  at  Fort  Arthur,  on*  Point 
Firmin,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  was  begun  Ja  3 
by  the  United  States  government  Nearly  $200,- 
000  is  to  be  spent  on  the  batteries,  while  the 
entire  fort  is  expected  to  cost  about  $3,000,000. 

Guns  of  greater  range  and  power  than  any 
that  could  be  arrayed  against  them  were  asked 
for  American  coast  defenses  in  a  report  of 
the  Army  Board  submitted  by  Secretary  Garri- 
son and  made  public  Feb  18  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriation G)mmittee.  The  board  advised  that 
the  old-type  twelve-inch  guns  and  mortars  ''are 
not  equal  in  range  and  power  to  major-caliber 
guns  afloat." 

Mr.  Garrison  recommended  the  immediate 
improvement  of  some  of  the  coast  defenses,  so 
that  the  range  of  the  old  twelve-indh  guns 
could  be  increased  to  20,000  yards,  and  the 
board  suggested  that  wherever  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  new  works  the  larger  guns 
should  be  sixteen-inch  forty-five  caliber  wea- 
pons. 


The  House  passed  the  annual  fortifications 
appropriation  bill  on  Feb  23.  The  amount 
appropriated  was  $6,060,216,  which  is  $130,000 
less  than  the  estimates  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 


Further  light  was  thrown  upon  the  scope  of 
the  Administration's  defense  plans,  Dec  14, 
when  the  War  Department's  estimates  for 
coast  defenses  in  the  year  1916  were  submitted 
to  the  military  committees  of  Congress  in  the 
form  of  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  Fortifica- 
tions Appropriation  bill  carrying  a  total  of 
$23,305,123  for  all  purposes,  including  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  permanent  works 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philippines. 

Estimates  for  the  Panama  Canal,  which  fell 
under  the  Canal  Government,  added  another 
$600,000  to  this  sum,  and  in  addition  the  War 
Department  asked  authority  to  make  continu- 
ing contracts  during  the  year  amounting  to 
$10,000,000  for  mobile  and  coast  artillery  and 
ammunition,  the  appropriations  to  be  made 
in  1916.  The  bill  in  1915  granted  such  author- 
ity to  the  extent  of  $300,000  covering  contracts 


for  mobile  artillery,  field  guns,  siege  guns, 
mountain  guns,  and  howitzers  only. 

For  engineering  work  to  be  done  on  new 
fortifications  the  department  asked  for  $5,369,- 
260,  the  only  specified  project  being  that  at 
Cape  Henry,  where  it  was  indicated  eighteen 
gun  emplacements  were  to  be  built,  and  where 
huge  16-inch  wire-wound  guns  eventually 
were  to  be  installed.  In  another  section  of  the 
bill  was  an  estimate  of  $15,000  for  gun  wire 
alone,  to  be  used  on  the  nrst  of  these  gigantic 
guns  to  be  manufactured  by  the  Government 
itself  for  all  its  major  fortifications.  While 
no  details  were  revealed  in  the  bill,  it  was 
shown  that  definite  plans  had  been  made  for 
ail  the  contemplated  16-inch  batteries  which  it 
was  understood  would  be  added  to  the  de- 
fenses of  New  York  and  other  important  har- 
bors. Estimates  of  $618,000  were  presented 
to  complete  the  work  of  modernizing  the 
existing  12-inch  batteries  by  raising  their  ele<» 
vation  and  increasing  their  range. 

For  new  guns,  either  field  or  seacoast,  and 
for  ammunition  to  be  purchased  immediately, 
an  appropriation  of  $9,961,000  was  asked.  Un- 
der these  provisions  came  the  experiments 
then  in  progress  to  determine  how  big  guns 
could  be  mounted  on  motor  cars  or  railroad 
trains  and  moved  along  the  coasts  to  points 
of  dang:er.  They  also  embraced  experimental 
work  with  new  types  of  field,  siege  and  moun- 
tain artillery. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,352,000  was  asked 
for  subcalibre  guns  and  ammunition  to  carry 
out  training  in  marksmanship  in  1916  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  with  full  charges. 

The  estimates  covered  new  plans  for  sub- 
marine mines  and  torpedo  stations  as  well  as 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Hammond  radio* 
d3mamic  torpedo,  for  which  $947,000  was 
asked. 

Brig.  Gen.  Erasmus  M.  Weaver,  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery,  made  public  his  annual  report 
Dec  17  stating  that  the  system  of  coast  de- 
fenses was  "the  most  formidable  in  the 
world,"  but  was  short  530  officers  and  10,828 
men  of  the  regular  establishment  and  271 
officers  and  9,891  men  of  the  national  guard 
to  man  all  forts  and  mine  defenses.  Con« 
gress  had  appropriated  $175,000,000  to  estab- 
lish the  existing  system,  but  batteries  which 
cost  $41,000,000  were  then  without  trained 
personnel  to  man  them. 

Batteries  of  16-inch  qo-calibre  guns  were 
recommended  as  the  primary  armament  of  all 
major  forts  in  order  that  enemy  ships  might 
be  kept  at  a  great  distance.  Mobile  howitzer 
batteries  of  16-inch,  17-inch,  or  even  larger 
guns,  were  urged  to  supplement  the  perman- 
ent forts,  the  howitzers  to  be  fired  from  rail- 
road cars  or  motor  trucks. 

There  were  then  408  mortars  in  the  coast 
defense  system.  Of  these  only  280  could  be 
manned.  There  were  128  important  guns  that 
could  not  be  manned  at  all  through  lack  of 
men,  There  was  only  one  i6rinch  gun,  and 
no  men  to  handle  it.  There  were  twenty- four 
14-inch  guns,  but  seven  only  of  these  were 
manned.  Of  iii  12-inch  guns  there  were 
seventy-five   manned   and   thirty-six   without 
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men  to  fire  them.  Only  half  of  the  131  10- 
inch  guns  could  be  manned.  Only  sixty-four 
of  the  276  3-inch  guns  could  be  manned.  As 
to  other  guns,  the  situation  was:  Twenty  out 
of  forty-nine  8-inch  guns  could  be  manned; 
104  out  of  206  6-inch  guns  could  be  manned; 
eleven  out  of  fifty-two  5-indi  guns  could  be 
manned;  five  out  of  thirty-one  4.7-inch  guns 
could  be  manned,  and  two  out  of  four  4-inch 
guns  could  be  manned.  The  value  of  the 
guns  which  could  be  manned  at  all  was  $41,- 
000,000.  To  provide  for  the  shortage  of  men 
for  the  coast  defenses,  he  continued,  would 
cost  approximately  $5,750,000  extra  annually. 

—Ordnance  Dept. — Annual  report 

To  free  the  United  States  army  from  its 
dependence  for  nitrates  for  the  manufacture 
of  explosives,  Brigadier-General  Crozier,  chief 
of  the  ordnance,  in  his  annual  report,  Dec  27, 
said  the  government,  if  necessary,  should  de- 
velop the  electric  processes  of  taking  nitrogen 
from  the  air. 

The  country  was,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
dependent  for  nitrates  upon  the  Chilian  fields, 
which  might  be  cut  off  in  time  of  war,  and 
a  store  of  sodium  nitrate  piled  up  against 
sudden  emergency  would  not  last  any  consid- 
erable time.  More  liberal  handling  of  con- 
tracts with  private  munition  plans  was  also 
urged. 

Study  of  lessons  of  the  European  war,  the 
report  said,  had  shown  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  range  of  heavy  and  light  guns 
and  of  providing  machine  guns. 

Personnel 

G>ncurrence  by  the  House  in  a  Senate 
amendment  Mar  2  sent  to  the  President  a  bill 
extending  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  and  au- 
thorizing the  promotion  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health 
Service  who  participated  in  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  bill  authorized  the  promotion  of  Col. 
George  W.  Goethals  and  Surgeon  General  Wil- 
liam C.  Gorgas  to  the  rank  of  Major  General; 
Col.  H.  F.  Hodges  and  Lieut.-Col.  William  L. 
Sibert  to  Brigadier  General,  and  Commander 
H.  H.  Rousseau,  U.  S.  N.,  to  Captain.  These 
officers  are  declared  to  have  "rendered  dis- 
tinguished service"  as  members  of  the  Canal 
Commission,  and  the  bill  provided  that  at  any 
time  hereafter  any  of  them,  upon  his  own  ap- 
plication, may  be  retired  at  three-fourths  pay. 
President  Wilson  signed  the  bill  Mar  4. 

Announcement  was  made  Mar  16  by  Secre- 
tary Garrison  that  Gen.  Hodges  had  been  made 
commandant  of  the  coast  defences  in  the  north 
Atlantic  district  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Totten,  N.  Y.,  and  Gen.  Sibert  was  to  have 
command  of  the  Pacific  coast  defences  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Riley,  San  Francisco. 


Under  an  order  issued  by  Secretary  Garri- 
son Apr  28  which  became  effective  Apr  29, 
Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Army  was  promoted  to  be  a  Major 
General.  The  promotion  was  made  possible 
by  the  retirement  of  Major  Gen.  Arthur  Mur- 
ray, who  retired  Apr  29,  but  by  virtue  of  legis- 
lation will  continue  in  command  of  the  West- 


ern Department  until  the  close  of  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition.  The  vacancy  in  the  list 
of  Brigadiers  General,  caused  by  the  promotion 
of  General  Scott,  was  filled  by  promotion  of 
Colonel  Frederick  S.  Strong. 

Proposed  reorganisation 

Following  a  conference  at  the  residence  of 
Secretary  of  War  Garrison,  on  Ja  S,  fk\^  bills, 
embodying  the  plans  for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  worked  out  by  the  General 
Staff  and  suggested  by  Garrison,  were  taken 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  on  Ja  11.  Two  of  these 
bills  were  reported  favorably  bv  the  committee 
on  Jan  22.  One  contemplated  the  enlistment 
of  about  20,000  additional  men  and  the  increase 
of  officers  by  1000.  The  other  one  reorganized 
the  militia  into  the  organized  militia,  to  consist 
of  the  regular  militia  organization  of  the 
states  and  territories,  and  the  unorganized 
militia,  to  be  made  up  of  all  other  organiza- 
tions. It  provided  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$16,450,000  to  provide  for  Federal  aid  in  in- 
structing and  equipping  the  militia. 

Resignations  from 

It  was  announced,  June  25,  that  Sec.  of  War 
Garrison  had  asked  Attorney-General  Gregory 
for  an  opinion  whether  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  have  an  inalienable  right  to  resign 
their  commissions  in  time  of  peace.  The  appeal 
for  an  opinion  on  this  question,  which,  strange- 
ly enough,  had  never  been  determined  in  the 
history  of  the  Government,  despite  the  fact  that 
officers,  both  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  have,  at 
various  times,  insisted  that  they  had  the  right 
to  resign,  grew  out  of  the  large  number  of 
resignations  of  officers  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  enter  the  manufactur- 
ing field  as  ammunition  experts.  From  Dec 
to  June  six  ordnance  officers  resigned.  Sec 
Garrison  accepted  four  of  these  resignations, 
but  refused  to  accept  the  other  two  until  the 
question  whether  an  officer  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  resign  in  time  of  peace  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  Attorney-General. 

— Commerce 

There  was  an  increase  of  about  $203,000,- 
000  in  the  foreign  commerce  at  the  port  of 
New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  50 
compared  with  1914,  according  to  ^  a  state- 
ment prepared  at  the  Custom  House.  The 
total  foreign  commerce  (imports  and  exports 
of  merchandise)  amounted  to  $2,107,000,000, 
the  imports  totaling  $920,000,000  and  the  ex- 
ports $1,187,000,000.  The  increase  in  exports 
compared  with  1914  was  about  $323,000,000. 
while  the  decrease  in  imports  amounted  to 
nearly  $120,000,000.  Transactions  in  gold  and 
silver  showed  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $6.- 
500,000  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  of  about 
$53,000,000.  The  imports  of  gold  from  Can- 
ada are  not  all  indicated  in  the  statement 
for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  imports 
were  entered  through  custom  houses  on  the 
border.  The  reduction  in  customs  receipts 
compared  with  1914  amounted  to  $55,500,000. 


Exact  figures  of  the  record-breaking  Amer- 
ican export  commerce  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  made  public  July  26,  showed  that  the 
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trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States— 
the  greatest  in  its  history — was  $i, 094,422,792, 
an  increase  of  $623,800,000  over  the  year  pre- 
ceding, and  $428,000,000  more  than  the  best 
previous  record,  made  in  1908. 

Exports  totaled  $2,768,643,582,  an  increase  of 
$404,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  Imports 
were  $1,674,220,740,  a  decrease  of  $219,700,000. 

The  gold  movement,  which  reflects  the  effect 
of  the  war,  shows  imports  of  $171,568755  and 
exports  of  $146,224,148,  as  against  $66,538,659 
imported  and  $112,038,529  exported  the  year 
before. 

January 

Foreign  trade  from  Tan  2  to  Jan  30,  through 
the  thirteen  principal  customs  ports  which 
handle  approximately  86  per  cent,  of  the  na- 
tion's export  and  import  business,  netted  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $131,- 
133,888,  exceeding  all  records  for  any  one 
month. 

The  total  of  exports  for  the  four  weeks,  Jan 
2  to  30,  was  $23^,574,006,  or  an  average  of 
$59*643,524  per  week.  The  imports  were  $107,- 
440,208,  or  an  average  of  $26,860,052  per  week. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
said  these  figures  represented  only  telegraphic 
returns  from  the  prmcipal  customs  ports,  and 
that  when  complete  reports  were  received  from 
throughout  the  service  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  would  show  a  material  increase — 
about  14  per  cent— over  the  present  figures. 

February 

The  great  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
in  favor  of  this  country  continued  to  grow  in 
February  as  shown  by  official  figures  made 
public  in  Washington  Mar  23.  For  February 
the  excess  of  merchandise  exports  was  $173,- 
000,000^  which  was  $100,000,000  more  than  in 
any  previous  February. 

March 

The  largest  weekly  balance  of  trade  ever  re- 
corded in  favor  of  the  United  States  was  for 
the  week  ended  Mar  13,  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  amounting  to  $47,229^6^9  at 
thirteen  ports  doing  about  86  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  business  of  the  country.  The  imports 
were  $22,611,060  and  the  exports  $69,840,719. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  brought  to  a 
close  on  Apr  20  a  two-day  session  at  Wash- 
ington, during  which  time  it  conferred  with 
Sec.  of  Commerce  Redfield  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials  concerning  extensions  of  the 
work  of  that  department  It  is  planned  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  next  win- 
ter for  appropriations  which  will  extend  the 
aid  of  the  department  in  promoting  foreign 
trade. 


Figures  made  public  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Apr  22  show  that  in  March,  191 5, 
imports  totaled  $158,040,216,  against  $182,555,- 
304  in  Mar,  1914  and  $i55»445498  in  Mar, 
191 3.  March  exports  made  a  new  high  record 
for  that  month,  being  $299,009,563.  against 
$187,499,234  in  March  last  year  and  $187,426,- 
711  in  March  two  years  ago. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  elapsed  period  down  to  date  shows 


larger  exports  than  in*  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  Imports,  how- 
ever, are  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  two  fiscal  years  immediatelv 
preceding.  For  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March  imports  have  decreased  from  $1,401,- 
844,183  in  1912-13  to  $1,398,352,578  in  1913-14 
and  $1,213,^1,843  in  the  current  year;  while 
exports,  which  receded  from  $1,908,058,373  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1912-13 
to  $1,883,221,915  in  1913-14*  have  now  reached 
the  unparalled  total  of  $i,p33.475»58o^  indicat- 
ing that  the  complete  fiscal  year  may  show  a 
total  exportation  of  approximately  $2,750,000,- 
ooa 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  during 
March  was  $140,960,547,  as  against  $4,943,930 
m  March,  191^;  and  for  the  nine  months  ended 
with  March  ue  excess  of  exports  were  $719,- 
803,737,  compared  with  $484,869,337  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  record  of  the  excess  of  exports  for  the 
preivous  four  months  is  as  follows: 

Excess 
Month —  of    exports. 

December,  1914 1130,976.013 

January,   1915    145,506,996 

February,  19x5   173,604,366 

March,  19x5  140.969,347 

Total,  4  months. . .  .•. $591,056,722 

Of  the  March  imports,  60.4  per  cent  entered 
free  of  duty,  compared  with  61.2  per  cent  in 
March,  1914,  and  54.2  per  cent  in  March,  1913. 

Gold  imports  during  March  aggregated  $25,- 
620,467,  against  $7,842,249  in  March,  1914,  and 
$4,380,993  in  March,  1913.  Gold  exports  during 
March  amounted  to  $923,891,  against  $2,632,- 
049  in  March,  1914,  and  $18,076,584  in  March, 
1913.  The  outward  flow  of  gold  was  checked 
in  December  1914  and  the  first  three  months 
of  the  current  year  show  a  net  inward  move- 
ment of  gold  amounting  to  $42,574,078. 

Changes  more  startling  than  ever  be- 
fore noted  in  this  country's  history  were 
revealed  in  the  statistics  of  foreign  commerce 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  191 5.  Tre- 
mendous increases,  or  decreases,  in  the  ex- 
port tabulation,  were  equaled  only  by  the 
changes  in  the  schedule  of  imports.  Commod- 
ities in  which  the  United  States  did  only  a 
small  business  with  Europe  became  of  im- 
mense importance  in  the  export  field.  Stuffs 
of  which  this  country  bought  heavily  abroad 
before  the  war  composed  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  its  imports. 

Here  is  a  table,  presented  in  The  Annalisi 
Sept  22,  showing  some  details  of  the  year's 
foreign  commerce  as  compared  with  that  of 
a  year  ago : 

Importf. 

Animals    $22,279,081     $24,7x2,1x1 

Art  works    18,475.577      35,0X0,449 

Jt^f-**  f    ^ y'„ 2°'2s6.79i     36.541.157 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes.  &c.  ..  83,8x8,357  94.5i9.9ia 

Copper,    unmanufactured 11,228,541  13,696,984 

Copper,  manufactures 20,432,681  40,809,270 

Cotton,    unmanufactured 23,208,960  19,456,588 

Cotton,   manufactures 46,205,123  70,704,828 

Earthenware,    &c 8,681,472  xo,629,i78 

Fwthers.    8cc 5,566,276  8.825,176 

Fertilizes 10,348,006  23,X50,X46 

riDres,  &c.,  unmanufactured..  40,420,017  54,349,995 

Fibres,  &c.,  manufactures....  01,567,669  82,404,239 
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Fruito  and  nuts 43t90i>Z95  SlA*l»»S^ 

Fi»h     18,398.329  18,758.143 

Fun  and  manufactures 10,536,488  X4>493t'94 

Glass  and   glassware 4f59a*359  0,191*833 

Hats,  &c xo,x37,4a9  "»i2*»*45 

Hides    and    skins i04,i77>io6  130,389,781 

Rubber   and    substitutes: 

Unmanufactured     87,134,679  76,163,330 

Manufactures    803,133  2,559,813 

Iron    and    steel    and     manu- 
factures       33,7x3,660  31.790.85J 

Leather  and  tanned  skins  and 

manufactures     30,171,196  35,087,196 

Meat  and   dairy   products....  43.046,850  38,760,989 
Metals,      metal      compositions 

and    manufactures 3,965.471  7.i  53,o53 

Oils     35,7^5,051  47,030,573 

Paper  and  manufactures 4,817.583  8,571,307 

Platinum     1,630,603  3*975.57' 

Precious    stones 15,134,496  33.375*688 

Silk,   unmanufactured 83,130,557  100,930,035 

Silk,    manufactures    35,043,670  35*454*786 

Silk,    artificial 3.587.170  4.081,830 

Spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors  13*404.903  '0,347*546 

Sugar    173.993.603  101,649*375 

Tin     30,777.617  39.4aa,479 

Tobacco,    leaf 37,156,665  35.039,05| 

Tobacco,    manufactures 4.501,571  5. 3  5  7. 806 

Vegetables    9.3'9.73'  X5.i33,535 

Wood  &  manufactures 60,734,755  63,433,039 

Wool,   &c.,   unmanufactured..  63,343,568  53.190,767 

Wool,    manufactures 39,791,356  34,394,304 

Bzportfl. 

I9I5-  >9i4. 
Agricultural     implements    and 

.parts $10,304,978  $31,965*789 

Aluminum    and    manufactures    3,345,799  1,101,930 

Animals     i77.953.686  5*803,659 

Brass   and    manufactures 30,544,549  7,473,476 

Breadstuffs,  except  wheat. ..  .340,371,450  77.348,939 

Wheat 333.553,336  87,953,456 

Total    breadstuiis 573,833,676  x65,303,^85 

Automobiles  and  parts 68,107,818  33,1981806 

Railway    cars 3,417.795  11*177.766 

Chemicals,    drugs,    dyes,    and 

medicines    46,380,986  37,079,093 

Copper  and  manufactures....  99*778,177  149,479,64^ 

Cotton,    unmanufactured 376,3x7,973  6x0,475,301 

Manufactures 71.973*497  5 x, 467.333 

Earthenware,    &c 3,764.438  4.353>'4X 

Electrical    mach*y,    &c X9,77i,757  35,060,844 

Explosives    41,476,188  6,373,197 

Fertilizers 3.870.877  x  x,978,738 

Fibres  and  manufactures 13.368.556  x3.575.470 

Fish         13,870.790  13,843.173 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  statistics  of  imports  and  exports 
indicate  that  during  the  year  ended  June, 
1915,  the  share  of  the  trade  of  the  entire  coun- 
try which  was  passed  through  the  port  of 
New  York  was  48  per  cent  of  the  total.  In 
spite  of  the  growth  of  other  ports,  these  fig- 
ures showed  that  this  city  had  maintained  and 
increased  its  leadership  as  a  shipping  center. 

During  the  last  decade  the  growth  of  trade 
at  the  port  of  New  York  has  been  even  and 
regular,  failure  to  gain  in  total  trade  being 
evident  only  in  three  years.  In  seven  of  the 
ten  years  the  annual  increases  shown  varied 
from  $219,000,000  in  1915  and  $201,000,000  in 
1910  to  ^,000,000  in  191 1.  During  the  de- 
cade the  gain  in  trade  amounted  to  almost 
$1,000,000,000.  The  gain  at  all  ports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period  was  only 
$1,800,000,000,  so  that  New  York's  increase 
represents  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  whole 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the 
trade  at  various  American  ports  in  1905  and 
in  1915  and  the  amount  and  rate  of  increase 
during  the  ten-year  period: 

TOTAL    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    MERCHANDISE 

X905.  19x5- 

Port  of  New  York  .....  $x.304,355,26i  $3,134,593,146 
District   of    Maryland....      x  13,396,397        156,961,396 


District  of  Mass    i88,534|455  36o,x  39,468 

Port  of  Philadelphia    I33,458,97X  x63,6i3,985 

Port  of  Galveston     i3i,x74,404  3^0,549.603 

Port  of  New  Orleans   ....      184,870,345  389,x  18,563 

Port  of  San  Francisco...        96,599.57X  x57,569,oo7 

Dist.   of   Washington 51,331,501  i36.354.35x 

All  ports  3,636,074.737  4.443.759.080 

Increase  191 5 

Amount.  Over  1905 

Port   of    New    York $930,356,885  76% 

District  of  Maryland  ....        44,565,099  40 

District  of  Massachus*ts. .        7i,595,oi3  38 

Port   of   Philadelphia 40,155.014  33 

Port   of   Galveston X09,375,i99  83 

Port  of  New  Orleans  ....      104,348,318  56 

Port  of  San  Francisco...        60,969,435  63 

District   of    Washington..        85,1^3,150  166 

All   ports   1,806,684,343  73 

Puget  Sound  ports  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington showed  a  *  larger  relative  gain  than 
ports  at  other  centers,  namely,  166  per  cent 
While  the  rate  of  increase  was  faster,  an 
examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  more 
commodities  passed  through  New  York  in  a 
month  than  passed  through  all  the  Puget 
Sound  ports  in  a  year,  and  that  the  actual  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  goods  shipped  at  this 
port  during  the  decade  was  more  than  ten 
times  that  of  the  ports  in  the  District  of 
Washington. 

The  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  increased 
in  prominence  as  port  centers  during  the 
year  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Altogether  they  showed 
an  advance  of  more  than  $435,000,000  worth 
of  goods  shipped  in  1915  over  1914,  which  was 
an  increase  of  more  than  33  1-3  per  cent.  The 
only  other  group  of  ports  showing  a  gain  were 
those  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  together  in 
1915  had  an  increase  of  $37,000,000  over  the 
previous  year,  or  about  27  per  cent 

July 

July  made  a  record  for  foreign  exports.  The 
total  value  of  shipments  of  American  goods 
abroad  was  greater  than  ever  known  before  in 
that  month. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  in  in  July,  y9i5,  was  $i2b,87a370.  In 
July,  1914,  it  was  against  the  United  States  by 

$5,538,344.  ^      ^ 

October 

American  foreign  trade  rose  to  the  new 
high  level  of  $5,000,000,000  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  with  Oct,  1915,  according  to 
figures  made  public  Nov  22  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Im- 
ports of  merchandise  amounted  to  $1,691,- 
748,013,  as  compared  with  $1,880,414,501  in 
the  preceding  period,  while  exports  aggre- 
gated $3,318,634,636,  against  $2,140,847,829  in 
die  twelve  month  ending  Oct,  1914.  Oct.  ex- 
ports also  established  a  new  high  record,  ris- 
ing to  $334,638,578,  or  $33,961,756  above  the 
former  record  made  in  Sept  last,  and  com- 
paring with  $194,711,170  in  Oct  1914,  and 
$271,801,464  in  Oct,  1913.  Oct.  imports  were 
$148,^29,620,  against  $138,080,520  in  Oct,  1914, 
and  $1 77,897,9^5  in  Oct  191 2,  the  former  Oct. 
record.  Free  merchandise  comprised  70.91 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  Oct,  1915, 
against  62.97  pcr  cent  in  Oct,  1914.  Gold  im- 
ports during  Oct,  191 5,  amounted  to  $79i'669,- 
359,  against  $5,945,003  in  Oct  last  year,  and 
gold  exports  $2,938,300  in  Oct,  191 5,  as  com- 
pared ^ith  $5,031,972  in  Oct,  1914.    Oct  thus 
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showed  a  net  inward  gold  movement  of  ^T^," 
73 If 059.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  with 
Oct  gold  imports  aggregated  $351,061,165  as 
compared  with  $58,001,088  in  the  preceding 
period,  and  gold  exports  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  with  Oct  amounted  to  $30,- 
532,386,  against  $225,194,301  a  year  earlier. 
A  net  outward  gold  movement  of  $167,193,- 
213  in  the  twelve  months  ended  with  Oct, 
1914,  has  been  followed  by  a  net  inward  gold 
movement  of  $326,528,779  in  the  past  twelve 
months. 


An  astonishingly  high  record  for  exports  was 
established  during  the  week  ending  Oct  23  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  total  exports  dur- 
ing the  week  exceeded  $98,777,000.  This  was 
greater  by  $25,000,000  than  the  exports  dur- 
ing the  week  previous,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
was  the  highest  value  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  had  reached  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe.  The  total  exports  during 
the  week  was  the  greatest  ever  experienced  for 
one  week  during  the  life  of  the  nation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  exports  for  this  one  week 
were  but  $11,500,000  less  than  the  exports 
during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Aug,  1914. 

The  exports  for  the  four  weeks  ending  with 
Oct  23  totaled  $307,966,000.  The  exports  for 
the  whole  of  Sept  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$297,700,000.  The  exports  of  Feb,  1914,  were 
only  a  little  over  $299,800,000.  These  two 
months  showed  the  largest  exports  hereto- 
fore. 

November 

Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  Nov 
jumped  to  the  unprecedented  total  of  $500,- 
000,000.  A  Department  of  Commerce  state- 
ment, issued  Dec  22,  showed  that  imports  a^ 
well  as  exports  established  records  for  the 
month.  A  record  of  $5,000,000  for  the  past 
twelve  months  in  exports  and  imports  was  set 

Nov  imports  were  $164,319,169,  more  by 
$11,000,000  than  the  previous  Nov  record, 
made  in  1912.  Nov  exports  of  $33i>i44>527 
were  the  greatest  of  any  month  in  the  coun* 
try's  history.  The  best  previous  month  was 
Oct  1915,  when  exports  were  $328,030,281. 
Twelve  months'  imports  to  Nov  30  aggregated 
$1,730,243,229,  against  $1,858,645,027  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  year's  exports  were 
$3,437,292,533,  $1,500,000,000  more  than  the 
preceding  years,  and  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
more  than  two  years  before.  The  great  amount 
of  gold  pouring  into  the  United  States  was 
shown  in  the  statement  that  $61,000,000  in 
gold  arrived  in  Nov.  Only  $7,000,000  reached 
this  county  in  Nov,  1914.  Twelve  months'  im- 
ports of  gold  aggregated  $410,650,976,  com- 
pared with  $58,352,035  in  1914.  Nov  gold  ex* 
ports  were  only  $3,661,153,  against  $14,526,482 
the  preceding  Nov.  DuriiKj  the  last  twelve 
months,  gold  valued  at  $19,067,^57  left  Amer- 
ica, as  compared  with  $233,057,825  the  year 
before.  The  net  inward  gold  movement  for 
the  last  "welve  months  was  *^'X),983,4i9, 
against  a  net  outward  movement  the  year  be- 
fore of  $i74f705.790. 

Acting   in    accordance   with    the    promises 


made  by  the  Treasury  Dept.  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  exporters  situated  at  interior 
points,  a  revision  of  the  regulations  relative 
to  export  procedure  was  to  go  into  effect 
on  Jan  i,  was  issued  Nov  22.  These  regu- 
lations required  the  shippers  to  furnish  the 
collectors  of  customs  with  accurate  data 
relative  to  their  exports  and  in  this  manner 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  able  to  gather  more  accurate  stat- 
istics on  the  exports  of  the  country.  The  re- 
vised regulations  had  been  reprinted  with  an 
explanatory  text  and  were  being  distributed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce Department  of  Commerce. 

December 

Imports  during  the  week  ending  Dec  11  set 
a  high  record  for  the  period  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  record  of  exports  surpassed  any  that  had 
gone  before.  The  result  was  an  excess  of 
exports,  or  a  so-called  favorable  trade  balance, 
which  exceeded  all  previous  records. 

The  imports  during  the  week,  according  to 
a  statement  issued  by  the  Dept  of  Commerce, 
Dec  14,  amounted  to  $38,0^7.700.  This  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  of  the  week  previous  by 
more  than  $2,440,000,  The  duties  collected 
amounted  to  $4,039,700,  which  was  $64,000 
more  than  the  duties  collected  during  the  week 
previous.  The  duties  collected  were  exceeded 
only  by  the  duties  cciJected  during  the  week 
ended  Nov  6,  1914. 

The  exports  for  the  week  totaled  more  than 
$98,408,000  which  was  $7,866,000  more  than 
the  exports  for  the  week  previous.  The  fa- 
vorable trade  balance  for  the  week  exceeded 
$60,350,300,  which  was  $5,423,000  more  than 
the  trade  balance  of  the  week  previous. 

Sec  also 
Manifests 
United  States — Dept.  op  Agriculture — 

Annual  report 
United   States  —  Dept.   op   Commerce 

European  War  effects 

About  $350,000,000  worth  of  war  supplies 
were  furnished  by  the  United  States  to  the 
belligerents  of  Europe  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1914,  according  to  figures  avail- 
able at  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Aug  8. 
This  did  not  take  into  account  the  enormous 
exports  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  and  numer- 
ous other  articles.  In  June,  $55,447,691  of  war 
supplies  were  shipped.  The  articles  covered 
were  commercial  and  passenger  automobiles, 
arms  and  ammunition,  firearms,  brass  and 
manufactures  of  brass,  copper  and  manufac- 
tures of  copper,  horses,  mules,  bituminous  coal, 
horseshoes  and  aeroplanes  and  parts  of  aero- 
planes. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  aeroplanes  were 
exported  to  the  European  countries  during  the 
year — sixty-two  in  June.  The  aeroplanes  and 
parts  were  valued  at  $1,541,446. 

Automobile  manufacturers  also  fared  well 
in  war  orders,  their  share  being  $60,250,6^. 
Of  this,  $13,364,800  was  in  June.  These  ship- 
ments included  13,996  commercial  automobiles 
and  23,880  passenger  automobiles,  a  total  of 
37,876  for  the  year,  with  7408  in  June. 
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Bituminous  coal  was  a  large  factor  in 
America's  war  order,  Europe  having  pur- 
chased during  the  year  14,412,995  tons,  valued 
at  $36,516,617.  June  exports  of  bituminous 
coal  amounted  to  i,933i4io  tons,  valued  at 
$5,001,266. 

Approximately  $77,000,000  worth  of  horses 
and  mules  were  exported  by  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  1915.  There  were  289,- 
340  horses,  valued  at  $64,046,524 ;  of  these,  40,- 
083,  valued  at  $8,093,419  are  listed  in  the  June 
exports.  Mules  to  the  number  of  65,788,  and 
valued  at  $12,625,143,  were  exported  during 
the  year,  with  12,916,  valued  at  $2,542,302  cred- 
ited to  June. 

The  exports  were: 

I  a  Months  u  Months 

ended  ended 

December,  1914*      June,  1915. 

Firearms    $3,706,998  $9>474.947 

Aeroplanes  1,541,446 

Cartridges  4,670,707  i7f7i4fS05 

Gunpowder   x 60,000  5,000,000 

All  other  explosives 1,369,660  17,750,000 

Horses 15,57^,881  64,046,524 

Mules  1*675,130  12,625,143 

Automobiles: 

Comercial  8,443,915  39,140,682 

Passenger  4,494,940  21,1 13,953 

Brass  and  manufactures.  2,250,000  18,000,000 
Copper      and      manufac- 

tures  41,000,000  100,000,000 

Bituminous  coal 19,707,484  36,516,617 

Horseshoes  7oi,344  1,504,896 

Aeroplanes  105,600  958,019 

Parts  of 121,752  583,427 

The  bulk  of  the  war  material  was  shipped 
from  January  to  June  1015.  In  several  in- 
stances tne  increases  reached  several  hundred 
per  cent 

The  complete  r^ort  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June,  1915, 
was  made  public  .Aug  31. 

In  the  great  majority  of  export  industries, 
the  exportation  figures  remained  approximate- 
ly the  same  as  before  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties. The  loss  of  trade  with  Germany  and 
Austria  seemed  to  have  been  offset  by  the 
larger  purchases  from  the  Allies,  due  to  the 
fact  that  millions  of  skilled  workmen  had  been 
drawn  from  active  work  into  military  service. 

A  study  of  the  commerce  report  shows  that 
the  enormous  increase  in  American  exports 
had  been  derived  principally  from  a  compara- 
tively few  industries  which  were  affected  di- 
rectly by  the  war.  These  naturally  were  in 
offensive  and  defensive  machinery,  in  equip- 
ment and  apparel  for  the  armies  and  in  food- 
stuffs. On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  in- 
dustries were  heavily  depressed  by  hostilities, 
chief  among  which  were  supplies  for  peaceful 
activities  of  the  belligerent  nations,  such  as 
farming  machinery,  raw  cotton,  naval  stores 
and  furniture. 


In  a  table  of  thirty-three  industries  affected 
most  violently  by  the  conflict,  prepared  by 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  from  the  depart- 
mental reports,  it  is  shown  that  twenty-three 
were  benefited  bjr  the  European  situation, 
while  ten  were  seriously  injured. 

Among  the  export  mdustries  which  were 
f&rgely  created  by  the  war  were  sales  of  horses 
and    mules;    explosives,    including    dynamite, 


cartridges,  powder  and  guncotton;  firearms, 
horseshoes,  barbed  wire,  surgical  appliances, 
zinc,  and  wool  manufactures.  Enormous  in- 
creases were  recorded  in  the  exportation  of 
brass  and  its  manufactures ;  all  forms  of  food- 
stuffs but  especially  com,  oats,  wheat  and 
wheat  flour;  automobiles  and  motor  trucks; 
trarious  chemical,  drug  and  dye  products;  cot- 
ton manufactures;  boots  and  shoes,  saddles 
and  harness;  meat  and  dairy  supplies  and  re- 
fined sugar. 

The  largest  gain  was  in  the  exportation  of 
breadstuffs ;  the  largest  decrease  is  seen  in  un- 
manufactured cotton,  due  chiefly  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  3,500,000-bale  trade  in  this  staplt 
with  the  Teutonic  allies. 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made 
with  tile  export  totals  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing in  June,  1914,  and  the  statistics  for  the 
same  period  ending  in  June,  191 5 : 


IXPOKTS   (000  omitted) 


IS  Mos. 

1914. 


Agl.  implements $31 ,96 

Horses  and  mules 4,07 

Brass  7,47* 

Breadstuffs 165,302 

Corn  7,008 

Oats    757 

Wheat  87,953 

Wheat  flour 54,454 

Automobiles  and  parts.  33,190 
Chemicals,   drugs   and 

dyes  s7,o79 

Copper  and  mfs i46,ssa 

Unmanufd  cotton 610,475 

Manufactured  cotton..  51,467 

Elec.  machinery 25,060 

Explosives  6,272 

Iron  and  steel  mfs.... 25 1,480 

Firearms  3f44S 

Horseshoes 98 

Machinery 1 15,658 

Wire  ........^ 7.839 

Leather  and  mfs 57»566 

Boots  and  shoes x  7,067 

Saddles,  etc 786 

Meat  and  dairy  prod..  146,227 

Naval  stores 19,882 

Mineral  oil 152,174 

Vecetable  oil 16,251 

Renned  sugar 1*839 

Unmanf'd  tobacco 5  3*963 

Surgical  appliances....     1,228 

Wood  and  mfs 103,179 

Wool  manufactures....     4*790 
Zinc  406 


ending  June, 
X915. 

$10,304 
76,77s 
20,544 

573*823 
39,339 
57*479 

333.553 
94.869 
68,107 


46,380 
99*558 
376,217 
71,973 
19*771 

225,888 

9*474 
2,001 

93,863 

14.365 
120,727 

24.696 
17,460 

220,052 
11,127 

133,693 

25,831 

25,6x5 

44,493 

4,418 

49,943 
S7.3a7 
21,243 


Change. 
— $2 1,66 1 

+  7S.694 
+  13,072 
-|-4o8,52i 
--  33,331 
--  56,7** 
+S45.599 
+  40,415 
+  34,909 

+  19.301 

—  46,66^ 
— 334,258 
+  20,500 

—  5,389 
+  35.304 

—  25,593 
+  6,032 
+  1.903 

—  31,795 
6,526 

63,161 

6,829 

16,674 

73,825 

18,481 

9.580 

33,776 

9.470 

3.190 

53.336 

33.537 

20,837 


t 
t 


The  following  table  gives  the  comparisons 
between  exports  to  the  Allied  nations,  the 
Teutonic  nations,  and  the  neutral  countries 
around  or  contiguous  to  the  central  powers, 
with  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  and  also  for 
June. 

ALLIES. 

Exports  (000  Omitted). 

June  Year   ending  June. 

19x4.        X915.  19x4.  1915. 

$159,818  $369,397 

594,371  911,79s 

30,088  37.474 

x,si4  23,353 

3,902  1129 

74,235       184.819 


France $6,885  $43,107 

United    Kingdom. 36,^34  w,i8x 

Russia  in  Eur....   x,6oi  i3.9i4 

Russia    in    Asia. .       44  3,798 

Finland     S76  7 

Italy    5,705  15,182 


Total     $50,945     164,189      863,528     1527,164 

TEUTONIC  ALLIANCE. 


GcrmaaT    $16,678 

Anstria-Hungary      1,438 

Total   $x8,ii6 


$1     $344,794      $38,863 


(44,794 
33.718 


l»S40 


$1  $367,513   $30,103 
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NATIONS  AROUND  TEUTONS. 

Denmark     $>i^^§  l4»d38  $iS>670  $79>834 

Sweden     1,048  3,019  i4>644  7o>'73 

Netherlands     ....10,745  7,651  113,215  1431^67 

Norway     466  1,107  9,066  39*074 

Total    I13.484     $15,115     $ISI»595     $340,438 

OCCUPIED  COUNTRY. 
Belgium    $4*384      $1,583      $61,219       $2o,66a 

See  also 
EuHOPEAN  WAR— United  States — Rela- 
tions   WITH  —  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN    PIO- 

test  on  arms  export 
Horses — War  exports 
Munitions 

Russian  trade  agreement 

The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
Sept  23  signed  the  trade  agreement  or  protocol 
with  the  united  States  whereby  Russian  goods 
will  be  allowed  to  come  to  American  im- 
porters. The  protocol  became  effective  that 
day,  it  having  been  signed  the  day  before  by 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing.  American  im- 
porters desiring  to  obtain  permission  to  bring 
goods  out  of  Russia  may  file  their  applications 
upon  specially  prepared  forms  with  the  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
city,  or  send  their  applications  to  Washington. 
Such  applications  must  pass  the  inspection 
of  the  Russian  Consul  General  in  New  York. 

Statistics,  19x4 

The  Department  of  Commerce  on  January 
i8th  announced  official  figures  for  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1914  as  follows:  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports was  $2,114,257,539  ($2,484,018,292  in 
1913)  and  of  the  imports,  $1,789,022,426  ($l,- 
792,596,480  in  1913) ;  showing  a  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $325,- 
235,113.  Of  this,  $131,863,077  was  gained  in 
December — ^by  far  the  largest  monthly  trade 
balance  ever  recorded.  The  gold  exports  for 
the  year  were  $222,616,156  ($9i,79iB,6io  in 
1913).  The  business  for  the  port  of  New  York 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $833,621,148  in  ex- 
ports ($926,078,042  in  1913),  and  $973,i98,S6o 
in  imports  ($1,009,073,653  in  1913). 

The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, made  public  Ja  29,  showed  that  foreign 
commerce  aggregating  $3,902,900,051  in  value 
was  conducted  by  Americans  during  1914, 
compared  with  $i276,6i4,774  >n  I9I3-  The 
decrease,  $373,714,721,  due  largely  to  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  was  almost  wholly  in  exports, 
which  were  $370,3<W,242  less,  imports  dropping 
$3,320,479.  Exports  amounted  to  $2,113,624,050 
and  imports  $1,789,276,001,  making  the  visible 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
$324,348,049.  against  $691,421,812  in  1913. 
Crude  materials  exports  for  use  in  manufactur- 
ing decreased  $278,372,162;  their  imports  de- 
creased $7,041,941.  Foodstuffs  exports  in  crude 
condition  and  food  animals  increased  $105,688,- 
211 ;  their  imports  increased  $13,940,245.  Food- 
stuffs exports  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 
decreased  $15,974,590;  their  imports  increased 
$58,130,637.  Manufacturers'  exports  for  further 
use  in  manufacturing  decreased  $5i,939,53o; 
their  imports  decreased  $64,665,iip-  Manufac- 
tures' exports  ready  for  consumption  decreased 
$151,062,647;  their  imports  decreased  $6,391,- 


748.  Miscellaneous  exports  increased  $14,443,- 
945;  miscellaneous  imports  increased  $2,707,- 
447.  December  exports  were  $245,632,550,  an 
increase  of  $12,430,930  over  December,  191 3; 
imports  were  $114,656,545,  a  decrease  of  $69,- 
369,026.  Exports  of  crude  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing  showed  a  decrease  of  $40,000,- 
000;  foodstuffs,  crude,  an  increase  of  $41,000,- 
000;  foodstuffs,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured, 
an  increase  of  about  $10,000,000,  and  manu- 
factures ready  for  consumption  a  decrease  of 
$8,500,000.  December  imports  of  crude  ma- 
terial for  manufacturing  decreased  $28,000,000 ; 
foodstuffs,  crude,  decreased  about  .$10,000,000; 
manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing 
decreased  $12,500,000,  and  manufactures  ready 
for  use  decreased  $16,000,000.  The  effects  of 
the  war  upon  American  export  trade  with  the 
belligerent  countries  are  plainly  visible  in  the 
following  figures:  Exports  last  December  to 
Austria-Hungary  amounted  to  only  $2,700, 
while  December,  1913,  they  totalled  $3,162,652. 
Exports  to  Germany  last  month  were  $2,194,- 
035,  against  $33,210,285  December,  1913;  Bel- 
gium, $758,282,  against  $5,740,512;  Russia  in 
Europe,  $479,429,  against  $4,971,120;  France, 
$37,585,879,  against  $18,341,017;  the  United 
Kingdom,  $83,863,254,  against  $64,092,740.  Ex- 
ports to  Italy  last  month  totalled  $26,162,688, 
against  $9,109,962  in  December,  1913;  the  Neth- 
erlands, $12,427,794,  against  $10,070,070;  Can- 
ada, $18,379,707,  against  $25,633,404;  Mexico, 
$2,364,596,  against  $3,171,161 ;  Cuba,  $5,810,526, 
against  $5,882,322;  Argentina,  $1,521,348  agamst 
$4,757,855;  Brazil,  $1^131,998,  against  $2,128,097; 
China,  $835,242,  against  $1,788,005;  British  In- 
dia, $842,553,  against  $1,009,124;  Japan,  $5,098,- 
191,  agamst  $7,614,727,  and  Australia,  $3,549,- 
813,  against  $4,510,421. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reported  that 
the  1914  business  at  the  principal  customs  dis- 
tricts was: 

Districts  Imports  Exports 

New  York $974,000,000  $833,000,000 

Galveston    ia,ooo,ooo  197,000,000 

New    Orleans    80,000,000  z  8 1,000,000 

Baltimore  30,000,000  107,000,000 

Detroit    26,000,000  95,000,000 

Buffalo    30,000,000  75,000,000 

Boston     .  .^ 163,000,000  72,000,000 

Philadelphia     80,000,000  66,000,000 

San  Francisco  70,000,000  66,000,000 

Georgia    6,000,000  52,000,000 

Washington    63,000,000  48,000,000 

Mobile     8,000,000  32,000,000 

St.    Lawrence    39,000,000  31,000,000 

Dakota     12,000,000  30,000,000 

Vermont    20,000,000  28,000,000 

Port^  Arthur 1,000,000  28,000,000 

Virginia   7,000,000  27,000,000 

Florida    8,000,000  26,000,000 

Chicago   35,000,000  26,000,000 

Oregon    4,000,000  14,000,000 

Ohio 10,000,000  13,000,000 

Duluth     . .  .^ ,'  6,000,000  J  1,000,000 

Other  districts    97,000,000  56,000,000 

Total     $,i  789,000,000       $2,1 14,000,000 

Owing  to  the  reorganization  of  the  customs 
service,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
comparisons  with  earlier  years  are  not  avail- 
able. 

— Congress 

Democrats  elected  to  the  House  in  the  64th 
Congress,  Feb  5,  unanimously  nominated 
Speaker  Gark  to  succeed  himself  and  chose 
Representative  Claude  Kitchin,  of  North  Caro- 
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lina,  to  become  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  majority  leader  when 
Representative  Underwood  goes  to  the  Senate. 

After  two  years  of  almost  continuous  ses- 
sion the  Sixty-third  G>ngress,  which  revised 
the  tariff  and  the  currency  system  of  the  na- 
tion, supplemented  the  trust  laws,  created  an 
income  tax  and  demonstrated  the  first  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  ended  at 
noon  Mar  4.  Two  important  measures,  the 
Post  Office  and  Indian  supply  bills,  failed  in 
the  final  legislative  crush  after  desperate 
efforts  had  been  made  to  save  them.  In  tiie 
emergency  occasioned  by  their  failure  joint 
resolutions  were  passed  and  signed  by  ^  the 
President  continuing  in  force  appropriations 
of  the  year  1915. 

Statements  issued  Mar  14  by  Chairman  Fitz- 
gerald of  the  House  Appropriation  Committee 
and  Representative  Gillett,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  agreed  that  the  appropriations 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress  totaled  $i,ii5r 
121,409 ;  that  contracts  involving  additional  ap- 
propriations of  $37,400,000  were  authorized  and 
that  a  treasury  deficit  was  probable.  Chair, 
man  Fitzgerald's  statement  did  not  give^  the 
total  of  appropriations  for  the  entire  Sixty- 
third  Congress.  Mr.  Gillett  placed  that  total 
at  $1,231,000,000,  which,  he  said,  was  $1 13,000,- 
000  greater  than  that  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress,  and  $177,000,000  more  than  the  last 
Republican  Congress  appropriated. 

Congress  assembled  and  organized  Dec  6. 
Four  hourp'  work  in  the  House  saw  Speaker 
Gark  retrf.^d  to  the  chair,  Representative 
Mann  returned  to  the  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican minority,  the  introduction  of  two 
thousand  bills  and  resolutions,  many  of  them 
proposing  measures  of  national  defense  and 
many  more  in  opposition,  the  reappearance  of 
constitutional  amendments  to  enfranchise 
women,  and  a  miniature  rules  fight  that  flick- 
ered out  with  the  adoption  of  the  1914  rules 
with  a  few  changes. 

In  the  Senate,  practically  nothing  was  done 
excent  the  election  of  Senator  Clarke,  of 
Arkansas,  as  president  pro  tempore.  Vice- 
President  Marshall  was  absent  because  of  the 
illne«'.s  of  his  wife. 

Both  houses  then,  after  sending  a  joint 
committee  to  the  White  House  to  give  official 
notice  of  the  opening  of  the  64th  Congress, 
adjourned. 

See  also 
Alcohol,  Denatured 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
Barrel,  Standard 
Boy  Scouts — ^United  States 
Cotton 

Cotton  futures  act 
"Danbury  hatters"  case 
Dayton,  Judge  Alston  C. 
Emergency  revenue  law 
Immigration  bill 
Indians — Appropriation  bill 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Opium  regulation  law 


Philippine   Islands  —  Jones   Phiuppine 

independence  bill 
Prohibition 

Rivers  and  harbors  bill 
Seaman's  act 
Ship  purchase  bill 
Ships  and  shipping 
United  States  Army 
United  States — Consular  service 
United  States  Navy 
United  States — Pensions 
Wilson,  Woodrow 

—-House 

Official  figures  made  public  Nov  15,  by 
the  clerk  of  the  House,  showed  that  in  the 
new  House  the  Democrats  would  have  a 
plurality  of  34  over  the  Republicans  and  a 
majority  of  25  over  all  parties  represented 
in  that  bodv.  The  roll  call  of  the  new  House 
was  as  follows: 

Democrats,  230;  Republicans,  196;  Pro- 
gressives, 7;  one  Independent,  one  Socialist 
Total  membership,  435.  The  member  classi- 
fied as  "Independent"  was  Representative 
William  Kent  of  California,  originally  elected 
as  a  Progressive.  The  Socialist  was  Meyer 
London  of  the  Twelfth  New  York  district 
In  the  former  Congress  the  Progressives  had 
eighteen  members.  Representative  Charles 
Randall  of  the  Ninth  California  district,  who 
was  elected  on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  act  as  a  Democrat 

Senate 

The  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  was  taken  up  by  the 
Senate  Feb  19,  was  finally  passed  Feb  26. 
The  measure  called  for  an  appropriation  of 
^37,000,000.  Before  the  Senate  got  through 
It  had  added  $1,000,000  more  to  it  than  the 
measure  called  for  when  it  left  the  House. 


The  Senate  passed  the  sundry  civil  ser- 
vice bill  Feb  20,  for  $126,000,000.  An  amend- 
ment was  passed  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Yuma  Valley  irrigation  project 
from  $735,000  to  $034000.  The  Senate  tiien 
voted  to  set  aside  $450,000  for  the  Deschutes 
project  in  Oregon. 

The  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  carry- 
ing $1^,000,000,  was  passed  Feb  19. 

Cloture 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  on  Feb  12 
reported  adversely  on  general  cloture.  A  reso- 
lution by  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams 
for  limited  cloture,  which  provided  that  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  Senate  vo^ed  that  a 
filibuster  was  under  way  it  migK  limit  de- 
bate, was  rejected,  as  well  as  a  standing  reso- 
lution by  Senator  Owen  for  general  cloture. 

The  most  determined  movement  of  a  century 
to  limit  debate  in  the  Senate  by  the  adoption 
of  a  cloture  rule  took  definite  form  Mar  2 
when  forty-one  Democratic  Senators  present- 
ed a  petition  to  Senator  Kern,  the  majority 
leader,  asking  him  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  Senators  to  report  to  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus at  the  next  session  a  revision  of  the  Sen- 
ate's rules. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  Senate  was 
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flatly  opposed  to  any  curtailment  of  the  ri^ht 
to  debate,  and  its  members  refused  to  modify 
their  views  even  in  the  stress  of  the  prolonged 
filibuster  against  the  Ship  Purchase  bill.  They 
did  not  wish  to  deprive  themselves  now  when 
they  control  the  Senate  of  what  is  the  strong- 
est protection  of  the  minority. 


Attempts  to  introduce  a  cloture  rule  were 
renewed  Dec  i,  but  the  measure  was  rejected 
by  a  caucus,  40  to  3,  Dec  4. 

— Crops 

Iowa  has  wrested  from  Texas  the  title  of 
banner  crop  state,  the  13  principal  crops  grown 
there  in  1914  being  valued  at  $35i»450,ooo, 
according  to  the  Agricultural  Outlook,  issued 
at  Washington  Feb  5.  Illinois  crops  were 
worth  $319,636,000,  while  Texas  comes  third 
with  $288,335,000.  Decrease  in  the  value  of 
cotton  was  the  cause  of  the  smaller  value  of 
Texas  crops.  Kansas,  with  $287,662,000,  is 
fourth,  Nebraska,  with  $210,099,000,  fifth,  and 
Ohio,  with  $207,337,000,  sixth.  Other  states 
in  order  of  value  of  13  principal  crops  are: 
Missouri,  $192,981,000;  Indiana,  $189,553,000; 
Minnesota,  $180432,000;  Pennsylvania,  $i73>- 
>,ooo;  New  York,  $161,919,000;  Georgia, 
1155,167,000;  Wisconsin,  $152,321,000;  North 
Dakota,  $144,293,000;  Michigan,  $i39i899>ooo ; 
Oklahoma,  $134,159,000;  North  Carolina,  $124,- 
918,000;  Kentucky,  $ii8,32|,ooo;  Al^-hama, 
$114,255,000;  South  Dakota,  $106,488,000;  Ten- 
nessee, $106,456,000;  and  South  Carolina,  $101,- 
373,000.  AH  other  states  were  less  than  $100,- 
000,00a 


Official  estimates  made  public  July  8  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  disclosed 
prospects  of  production  exceeding  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  six  years  in  almost  every 
important  crop.  Based  on  the  growing  con- 
ditions on  July  I,  some  foodstuff  crops  gave 
promise   of   new    records. 

Corn  showed  an  area  of  109,273,000  acres 
— 500,000  more  than  ever  planted  with  that 
crop  before — ^and  was  expected  to  produce 
2,814,000,000  bushels.  Despite  wet  and  cold 
weaker  for  seven  weeks,  which  retarded 
growth  and  cultivation  in  the  important  com 
states  and  forced  the  condition  3.5  per  cent 
below  the  ten-year  average,  the  new  crop 
was  estimated  to  be  106,000,000  bushels  great- 
er than  the  last  ten  years'  average,  and  Z41,- 
000,000  bushels  greater  than  the  1914  pro- 
duction. 

Latest  estimates  raised  the  prospective 
wheat  production  to  963,000,000  bushels,  an 
increase  of  13,000,000  bushels  since  the  last 
estimate.  Winter  wheat,  however,  showed  a 
9.7  per  cent  drop  in  condition,  which  re- 
duced its  prospective  production  8,ooo,ooa 


The  nation's  principal  farm  crops  in  191 5 
amounted  to  about  $5,500,000,000,  exceeding  by 
more  than  $500,000,000  their  value  in  1914, 
the  previous  banner  value  year  in  the  coun- 
try's crop  history.  Many  of  the  crops  ex- 
ceeded their  best  records,  and  high  prices 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  European  war  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  total  value.     Statistics 


announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  Nov  crop  report  based  values  on  pre- 
vailing Nov  prices.  Corn,  with  a  production 
of  3,090,500,000  bushels — ^34,000,000  bushels  be- 
low the  record  crop — reached  $1,913,025,071, 
the  most  valuable  corn  crop  ever  grown,  ex- 
ceeding the  former  biggest  value  crop— that 
of  191 4  by  $190,000,000.  Wheat,  with  the 
largest  production  ever  known  in  any  coun- 
try, 1,002,029,000  bushels,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  world's  wheat  crop  this  year,  reached 
$932,888,999,  or  $54,000,000  more  than  the 
record  made  in  1914. 

The  oats  crop  also  was  a  record  one  both 
in  production  and  in  value.  The  harvest  was 
i>5i7»478,ooo  bushels — almost  100,000,000  bush- 
els better  than  the  record  of  1912 — and  its 
value,  $532,599,822,  was  $33,000,000  more  than 
the  record  value  of  the  1914  crop. 

Barley,  rye,  sweet  potatoes,  hay  and  rice 
were  record  crops  in  point  of  production,  and 
tobacco  almost  equalled  its  best  production. 
The  rye  and  hay  crops  were  records  in  point 
of  value. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  barley  crop 
was  $ii8,S77»682;  the  rye  crop  $37*^^*4931 
buckwheat  $12,854,750;  potatoes  $218,425,834; 
sweet  potatoes  $42,456,050;  hay  1)877*054,890; 
cotton  $609,0000,000;  tobacco  $105,002,500; 
flaxseed  $30,050,534;  rice  $22,31^,350;  apples 
$164,380,480;   peaches  $60,013,736,   and  pears 

^,275,634. 

In  this  year's  harvest  the  corn  crop  passed 
the  3,000,000,000  bushels  mark  for  the  second 
time,  and  the  wheat  crop  crossed  the  1,000,- 
000,000  bushel  mark  for  the  first  time. 

Potato  prospects  declined  9,000,000  bushels 
during  Oct,  the  crop  being  placed  at 
359,253,000  bushels.  That  was  46,000,000  less 
than  last  year's  crop  and  the  prospective  mod- 
erate supply  for  winter  use  is  reflected  in  the 
sharp  advance  in  farm  prices  from  48.7  cents 
a  bushel  on  Oct  i  to  60.8  cents  on  Nov  i. 
The  Nov  I  price  is  eight  cents  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  The  crop  is  shortest  in  the 
Northern  States,  which  grow  the  surplus  of 
the  late  crop.  The  quality,  too,  is  below 
average. 

See  also 
United  States — Deft,  of  Agricultxjss 

— Dept.  of  Agriculture 

The  annual  report  of  Sec.  Houston,  of  the 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  made  public  Dec  14, 
placed  an  estimate  of  $9,873,000,000  on  the 
value  of  American  farm  crops  and  animal 
products  for  1914,  a  valuation  without  prece- 
dent. This,  however,  probably  would  be 
eclipsed  by  the  1915  showing.  This  valuation 
was  an  increase  of  about  $83,000,000  over  the 
value  of  1913,  hitherto  the  highest  ever  re- 
corded. The  increase  occurred  in  the  face 
of  a  decline  in  cotton  from  12.5  cents  a  pound 
for  the  19 13  crop  to  an  average  of  7.3  cents 
for  1914.  The  total  value  of  the  1913  cotton 
crop,  estimated  at  $846,000,000,  was  $283,000,- 
000  more  than  the  1914  crop,  although  the  lat* 
ter  was  14  per  cent,  greater  in  quantity. 

The  year  1914  witnessed  an  unusually  large 
production  of  a  number  of  staple  crops.  The 
report  said : 
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"The  wheat  crop  of  891,000,000  bushels  es- 
tablished the  nation's  record  and  was  128,000,- 
000  bushels  larger  than  that  of  any  other  year. 
The  corn  crop  of  2,673,000,000  bushels,  while 
it  was  only  an  average  one,  exceeded  that  of 
1913  by  ^,000,000  bushels.  The  oats  crop 
of  1,141,000,000  bushels  was  the  third  largest 
on  record.  The  potato  crop  of  406,000,000 
bushels  was  74,000,000  busheb  larger  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year  and  the  second  in  size  in 
the  history  of  the  nation.  The  barley  crop 
of  195,000,000  bushels  was  nearly  17,000,000 
bushels  greater  than  that  of  1913  and  the 
second  largest  on  record.  The  tobacco  crop 
of  1,035,000,000  pounds  was  exceeded  only  by 
those  of  1909  and  1910.  The  hay  crop  of 
70,071,000  tons  was  the  third  in  size,  and  the 
cotton  crop  of  16,135,000  bales  exceeded  the 
next  largest,  that  of  191 1,  by  442,000  bales. 
The  total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  crops 
and  animal  products  for  the  year  was  $9,873,- 
000,000,  an  amount  greater  by  $83,000,000  than 
the  next  largest  crop  value,. that  of  1913,  not- 
withstanding the  great  decrease  in  the  price 
of  cotton. 

"Between  Aug  i,  1914,  and  Feb  i,  1915, 
agricultural  commodities,  valued  at  $662,000,- 
000,  were  exported.  During  the  same  period 
for  the  preceding  year  there  were  exported 
$722,000,000  of  agricultural  products,  of  which 
cotton  alone  represented  55  per  cent,  or  $407,- 
000,000,  and  all  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, chiefly  foodstuffs,  only  $315,000,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  Aug  i,  1914,  to  Feb  i, 
191 5,  the  cotton  exports  were  only  $168,000,000 
and  other  agricultural  products,  mainly  food- 
stuffs, $494,000,000.  The  total  agricultural 
exports  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June^o,  1915, 
were  $1,470,000,000,  an  increase  of  $356,000,000, 
or  32  per  cent  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  $433,000,000  or  nearly  42  per 
cent,  over  the  average  of  the  five  years — 1910- 
1914." 
— Dept.  of  Commerce 

See  also 
Dyes 
Hosiery  trade 


Annual  report 

Recommending  that  Congress  enact  anti- 
dumping legislation  and  legislation  giving 
affirmative  power  to  domestic  industries  to 
combine  for  foreign  trade,  Sec.  of  Commerce 
Redfield,  Dec  16,  made  public  the  first  part 
of  his  annual  report.  The  Sec.  also  made  rec- 
ommeudations  regarding  co-operation  in  estab- 
lishing banks  abroad,  and  explained  why  he 
submitted  increased  estimates  for  personnel  in 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. 

As  a  protection  against  foreign  trade  com- 
petition at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  recom- 
mended that  such  legislation  be  enacted  as 
would  give  to  the  foreign  representatives  of 
the  Treasury  Dept.  and  the  Dept  of  Justice 
such  added  powers  and  increased  personnel 
as  they  might  need  to  apply  the  prohibition  of 
"unfair  compttion"  to  imported  merchandise, 
and  that  it  be  enacted  if  possible  that  mer- 
chandise sold  in  "unfair  competition,"  or  un- 
der   circumstances    which   tend   to    create    a 


monopoly  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  producer 
in  American  markets,  shall  be  forfeited. 

He  also  recommended  "that  legislation  sup- 
plemental to  the  Clayton  anti-trust  act  be 
enacted  which  shall  make  it  unlawful  to  sell 
or  purchase  articles  of  foreign  origin  or  man- 
ufacture where  the  prices  to  be  paid  are 
materially  below  the  current  rates  for  such 
articles  in  the  country  of  production  or  from 
which  shipment  is  made,  in  case  such  prices 
substantially  lessen  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  American  producers,  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  to  American  markets  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  producer,  and  that  it  be  made 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  buy,  sell  or  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  articles  of  foreign  origin, 
or  to  fix  a  price  for  same  or  to  make  a  re&te 
upon  such  price,  conditioned  upon  the  pur- 
chaser thereof  not  using  or  dealing  in  wares 
produced  or  sold  bv  the  competitors  of  the 
manufacturer  or  seller  where  the  effect  is  to 
substantially  lessen  competition  in  the  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  sudi  articles,  or 
tends  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  such 
articles  in  American  markets  in  favor  of  a 
foreign  producer." 

Discussing  the  question  of  co-operation  in 
foreign  trade,  the  Sec.  stated  that  provision 
should  be  made  whereby  small  concerns 
might,  with  due  safeguards  against  monopoly, 
co-operate  with  large  concerns  in  the  foreign 
field.  The  whole  matter  should  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  should  be  subject  to  full 
publicity. 

Regarding  co-operation  in  establishing  banks 
abroad,  the  Sec.  recommended  that  strong 
banks  of  less  than  major  size  should  be  per- 
mitted to  act  jointly  with  the  larg^e  banks  in 
establishing  foreign  branches,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Larger  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  the  Commercial  agents 
and  commercial  attaches,  were  also  asked. 

Declaring  that  Congress  should  provide  sep- 
arate quarters  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, which  was  then  housed  in  the  rented 
building  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Sec.  Redfield,  Dec  19,  made  public  the  last 
part  of  his  annual  report.  The  Secretary  also 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  his  department  should  be  furnished  with 
a  government-owned  building.  His  recom- 
mendations follow: 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the 
annual  collection  of  ttatistics  of  lorett  products,  of 
cottonseed  and  cottonseed  products,  and  of  state 
hnance,  and  the  decennial  collection  of  statistics  of 
marriage  and  divorce. 

The  changes  in  the  scope  of  the  official  register 
which  are  recommended  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Census  should  be  authorized  by  law. 
^  The  requirement  of  the  decennial  collection  of  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  business  of  express  companies, 
now  containea  in  the  act  of  June  7,  1906,  should  be 
repealed.  Annual  statistics  of  this  character  are  col- 
lected and  published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  decennial  conduct  of  a  similar 
investigation  by  the  Census  Bureau  is  unnecessary. 

The  act  of  April  30,  191 2,  requiring  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  make  semi*annual  collection  and 
publication  of  statistics  of  stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  held 
by  manufacturers  and  dealers  should  be  repealed. 

Express,  rather  than  implied,  authority  should  be 
given  the   Director  of  the  Census  to   furnish  trans* 
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icripts  of   tables  and   other  records  and   to   prepare 
special   statistical   compilations   for   state  officers  and 

Srivate  individuals,  and  the  provision  should  be  so 
rawn  as  to  make  the  amounts  received  for  work  thus 
done  for  outside  parties  actuallv  serviceable  to  the 
bureau,  instead  of  only  nominally  so,  as  at  present 
The  authority  under  which  the  bureau  now  performs 
this  work  is  found  in  section  33  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census  act. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  according  to  re- 
ports of  J:«]y  20,  greatly  increased  its  activities 
during  the  past  year,  making  a  record  beyond 
that  of  any  other  year  in  its  history.  Count- 
ing all  its  output,  the  bureau  '-eached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  additions  to  the  livestock  of 
the  country  in  producing  4,300,000,000  fish 
in  the  twelve  month.  These  were  all  good  fish, 
and  among  them  were  many  thousands  of 
Rocky  Mountain  rainbow  trout,  which  are  re- 

farded  as  the  gamest  and  most  delicious  stream 
sh  in  the  West.  From  the  large  number  of 
rainbow  trout  produced,  the  Bureau  of  Fisher- 
ies sent  100,000  successfully  to  the  German 
station  at  Ueber  Guepfeln  last  season, 
where,  according  to  reports,  they  appeared  to 
have  thrived  and  promise  to  establish  the 
variety  permanently.  A  consignment  of  100,- 
000  rainbow  trout  was  also  sent  to  the  Japan- 
ese hatchery  at  Hyogo  with  a  loss  of  only 
3  per  cent,  and  the  process  of  stocking  all  the 
mountain  lakes  of  the  province  of  Hyogo  has 
begun  with  every  sign  of  complete  success. 

Sec.  of  Commerce  Redfield,  Dec  77,  made 
public  his  annual  report  on  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries. 

The  report  showed  that  the  bureau  had  just 
completed  the  most  successful  of  the  forty- 
five  years  of  its  existence.  The  number  of 
fish  produced  and  distributed  was  greater,  and 
the  cost  of  production  per  million  less,  than 
in  any  previous  year.  Fifty  permanent  hatch- 
eries and  seventy-six  sub-hatcheries,  auxilia- 
ries and  egg-collecting  stations  were  con- 
ducted, and  the  output  during  the  fiscal  year 
1915  was  over  four  billion  young  fish  and  eggs, 
an  increase  of  more  than  241,000,000  over  the 
previous  year. 

Plants  of  food  fishes  were  made  in  every 
state  and  territory ;  fish  eggs  were  distributed 
to  the  fish  commissions  of  twenty-seven  states, 
and  consignments  of  eggs  were  sent  to  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  India  and  Japan.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  output  required  over  146,000  miles 
of  travel  by  the  five  special  cars  of  the  bureau 
and  491,000  miles  by  the  detached  messengers. 
The  introduction  of  the  humpback  salmon  of 
the  Pacific  coast  into  Maine  streams,  which 
in  1914  was  an  experiment,  became  a  reality, 
as  numbers  of  these  fish  were  taken  during 
the  summer  of  19 15  in  the  Maine  rivers ;  fur- 
thermore, ripe  eggs  had  been  taken  from  them 
— a  proof  positive  of  thorough  acclimatization. 
The  counter-experiment  of  transplanting  the 
Atlantic  lobster  in  Pacific  waters  was  still  in 
progress. 

The  report  stated  that  the  steadily  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  the  lobster  and  shad  presented 
a  serious  problem. 

The  great  fisheries  of  Alaska,  carried  on 
in    accordance    with    Federal    laws    adminis- 


tered by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  were  more 
prosperous  in  1914  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  catch  of  salmon  was  the  largest  ever 
made,  and  the  output  of  red  salmon  in  the 
Bristol  Bay  region  was  enormous. 

The  pearl  button  industry  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  reposing  much  faith  in  the 
outlput  of  fresh  water  mussels  from  the 
Fairport  (Iowa)  biological  station  of  the 
bureau.  The  fresh  water  mussel  begins  its 
life  as  a  parasite  on  the  gills  of  fishes,  and 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Fairport  laboratory 
is  infecting  fishes  with  these  parasites — ^a  pro- 
cess which  in  no  way  injures  the  fish,  but 
merely  provides  a  vehicle  for  transporting 
the  mussels  to  the  places  where  they  mature 
and  become  of  commercial  value.  About 
three  hundred  million  young  mussels  were 
thus  put  in  suitable  nurseries  in   191 5. 

The  Sec.  recommended  that  his  ilepartment 
be  relieved  of  the  custody  of  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals whose  pursuit  does  not  constitute  a  fish- 
ery. An  interdepartmental  committee  hav- 
ing on  April  10,  191 5,  presented  a  compre- 
hensive report  recommending: 

"(i)  That  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  by 
appropriate  legislation  for  the  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  jurisdiction  over  terres- 
trial fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska. 

'<(j)  Such  legislation  should  provide  that  the  De- 
iwrtment  of  Commerce  exercise  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  fisheries,  'fur  seals,  sea  otters,  walrus,  sea 
Uons.  whales,  porpoises  and  other  aquatic  mammals 
of  that  territory  and  for  this  purpose  should  retain 
its  present  personnel. 

"(3)  That  pending  legislation  by  Congress  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  Executive  order  for 
the  Aleutian  Islands  Reservation,  but  that  the  de- 
partments should  continue  to  co-oi>erate  as  hereto- 
fore in  administering  the  various  interests  on  this 
reservation. 

The  Sec.  stated  that  if  the  war  continued 
it  might  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  post- 
pone the  sale  of  3290  sealskins  taken  in  1914 
and  then  in  cold  storage  as  well  as  the  191 5 
catch,  but  added  that  the  department  had 
under  consideration  plans  by  which  the  skins 
might  be  dressed  and  dyed  in  this  country 
instead  of  being  sent  abroad  as  usual. 

See  also 

TiLEFISH 

Bureau  of  Navigation 


According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation  made  public  Dec  26, 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States, 
including  all  kinds  of  shipping,  comprised  on 
June  30,  191 5,  26,701  vessels  of  8,389,429  gross 
tons,  compared  with  26,843  vessels  of  7,920,688 
gross  tons  one  year  earlier.  The  years  ab- 
solute increase  in  tonnage,  460,741  gross  tons, 
had  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  While  the  total  tonnage 
had  advanced  the  number  of  vessels  had 
fallen  off. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  vessels  with 
an  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  was  a  nor- 
mal result  of  the  development  of  water  trans- 
portation. The  size  of  vessels  had  been  stead- 
ily increasing  since  steel  and  steam  came  into 
general  use. 

In  tonnage  and  value  merchant  shipping 
under  the  American  flag  is  surpassed  only  by 
that  under  the  British  flag,  and  in  tonnage 
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it  equalt  that  under  any  other  two  foreign 
flags  combined  except  the  British. 

American  shipping  registered  for  the 
foreign  trade  numbered  on  June  30,  191 5, 
2794  vessels  of  1,071,543  gross  tons,  an  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  389  vessels  and  795,- 
391  gross  tons.  This  is  three  times  as  great 
as  the  increase  in  registered  tonnage  during 
any  previous  year  in  our  history. 

While  the  total  of  ships  decreased  only  242, 
the  report  points  out,  the  decline  in  sailing 
ships  was  593.  Vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
increased  389,  the  coasting  trade  showing  a 
decline  of  631. 

The  fiscal  year's  shipbuilding  record  showed 
a  total  of  1 1 57  vessels  of  225,122  gross  tons 
constructed  in  American  yards  and  registered 
under  the  American  flag.  Up  to  Dec  1436 
more  had  been  completed. 

Receipts'  from  tonnage  duties  during  the 
year  were  $i,3i5»425>  a  new  record. 

See  also 
Ships  and  shipping 

— Dept.  of  Labor— Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
See 
Unemployment 

I— Steamboat  Inspection  Service 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Supervising  In- 
spector General  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  to  the  Sec.  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  191 5,  issued  Dec  27,  the 
statistical  record  of  work  showed  certificates 
of  inspection  issued  to  7232  steam,  sail  and 
motor  vessels  and  barges  aggregating  5,612,- 
031  gross  tons;  321  foreign  passenger  steam 
vessels  aggregating  2,111,008  gross  tons  were 
inspected;  18,412  ofiicers  of  all  grades  were 
licensed;  62  steam  vessels  were  granted  let- 
ters of  approval  of  desijg^ns  of  boilers,  en- 
gines and  other  operating  s machinery;  91 
Government  vessels  were  inspected  and  1681 
boilers  in  or  for  United  States  Government 
steamers  and  buildings  were  inspected.  Rein- 
spections  of  passenger  and  ferry  steamers 
made  by  boards  of  local  inspectors  numbered 
3120.  New  life  preservers  inspected  num- 
bered 161,325,  of  which  217  were  rejected. 

During  the  year  5022  applicants  for  orig- 
inal renewal  of  licenses  were  examined  for 
visual   defects,  4962  of  whom   were  passed. 

Reports  covering  casualties  and  violations 
of  law  by  vessels  subject  to  inspection  num- 
bered 1609.  Accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life 
totaled  190,  42  less  than  the  previous  year. 
During  the  year  307»348iOOO  pasengers  were 
carried  on  steam  vessels  required  by  law  to 
report  the  number  of  passengers  carried. 
Dividing  this  number  by  107,  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  lost,  shows  2,872,411  pas- 
sengers carried  for  each  passenger  lost.  The 
totsd  number  of  lives  lost  from  all  causes, 
passengers  and  crew,  was  368. 

— Dept.  of  the  Interior — ^Annual  report 

The  idle  lands  in  the  United  States  could 
be  made  to  support  50,000,000  persons  by 
irrigation,  said  Sec.  of  Interior  Lane  in  his 
annual  report  made  public  Dec  17.  The  Sec. 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
European  war  a  process  had  been  discovered 


whereby  aniline  dyes  could  be  made  fiom 
crude  petroleum. 

Mr.  Lane  proposed  that  Congress  pass  two 
bills,  one  of  these  a  water-power  bill  govern- 
ing the  use  of  public  lands  for  hydroelectric 
development;  the  other  a  general  develop- 
ment bill,  providing  for  a  practical  method 
of  disposing  of  our  oil,  gas,  coal,  phosphate 
and  potash  ''without  danger  of  monopoly  or 
misuse." 

He  declared  that  the  great  West  could  pay 
for  its  own  development  by  applying  the  roy- 
alties from  oil,  gas,  coal  and  phosphate  to 
developing  the  public  lands,  which  only  await 
a  proper  supply  of  water. 

— Census 
See 
Rogers,  Samuel  Lyle 

— Bureau  of  Mines 
See 
Radium 

—Dept.  of  State 

Unable  to  agree  with  President  Wilson  as 
to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  toward  compel- 
ling Germany  to  cease  her  submarine  method 
of  war  on  the  high  seas,  Sec  of  State  Brvan, 
June  8,  offered  his  resignation  from  the  Cabi- 
net, and  it  was  as  promptly  accepted  by  the 
President.  Mr.  Bryan  said  that  he  had  de- 
voted his  energies  toward  the  prevention  of 
war  and  because  of  this  he  was  unable  to  agree 
to  the  sending  of  the  note  to  Germany,  and 
therefore  he  resigned  rather  than  be  com- 
pelled to  place  his  signature  to  it 

In  reply,  the  President  declared  that  the 
objects  sought  by  both  the  Secretary  and  him- 
self were  the  same,  namely,  the  cessation  of 
barbarous  attacks  by  the  Teuton  submarines 
upon  the  life  and  property  of  neutrals,  but 
that  he  and  the  Secretary  had  not  been  able  to 
agree  as  to  the  methods  by  which  this  was  to 
be  accomplished.  The  German  note  had  been 
completed  and  had  been  approved  by  the  Cabi- 
net, Mr.  Bryan  alone  excepted. 

Sec.  Bryan  retired  from  the  Cabinet  at  2 
p.  m.,  June  9,  the  minute  the  telegraphers  in 
the  State  Department  started  the  note  to  Ger- 
many on  its  way  to  Ambassador  Gerard  in 
Berlin.  Immediately,  President  Wilson  sent 
Counselor  Lansing  a  commission  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  ad  interim.  The  German  note 
w^as  signed  by  Mr.  Lansing. 

Sec.  Bryan's  personal  statement  on  the  rea- 
sons for  his  resignation,  issued  June  9,  con- 
tended the  difficulties  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  should  be  investigated  by  an 
international  commission  and  that  Americans 
should  be  warned  to  keep  off  belligerent  ships 
or  those  carrying  ammunition  through  the 
danger  zone. 

On  June  11,  ex-Secretary  Bryan  issued  a 
statement  addressed  "to  the  German-Amer- 
icans," in  which  he  appealed  to  them  to  exert 
their  influence  to  convince  the  German  Gov- 
ernment of  the  President's  desire  for  peace, 
and  to  persuade  that  Government  to  take  no 
step  that  will  lead  in  the  direction  of  war.  In 
recommending  his  course,  Mr.  Bryan  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  minimizing  the  ear- 
nestness  of   President  Wilson's  note   to  the 
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German  Government,  and  declared  that  the 
United  States  would  send  a  note  to  Great 
Britain  insisting  upon  her  observance  of  the 
principles  of  international  law. 

On  June  12  Mr.  Bryan  said  that  when 
the  latest  note  to  Germany  was  shown  to  him 
in  its  final  form  it  contained  an  important 
change  of  a  "softening''  nature.  This  chan^ 
was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  justify  him  m 
asking  permission  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 

United  States  Government,  June  23,  notified 
all  foreign  nations  of  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Lansing  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  Lansing  took  the  oath  of  office. 


Secretary  Lansing  announced,  Aug  28,  the 
appointment  hy  the  President  of  Frank  L.  Polk, 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
as  counsellor  of  the  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Polk  accepted  the  office,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  at  once. 


In  this  140th  year  of  the  Republic,  says 
World's  Work,  Sept,  the  department  has  a 
force  of  226  Government  employes  at  Wash- 
ington whose  joint  salaries,  together  with 
miscellaneous  department  expenses  amount  to 
^350,000  a  year.  This  organization  at  Wash- 
mgton  constitutes  the  central  Home  Office 
of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  which 
together  include  an  additional  force  of  1036 
public  servants  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
These  are  the  ambassadors  and  ministers, 
consuls-general  and  consuls,  secretaries  of 
embassies  and  of  legations,  vice-  and  deputy- 
consuls,  marshals,  clerks,  interpreters,  etc 
All  of  tl  ese  are  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  carrying  out 
its  instructions  and  reporting  to  it  regularly 
from  their  respective  localities.  As  now  con- 
stituted, the  organization  is  administered  by 
a  general  staff  comprising  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Counselor,  who  is  really  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  three  assistant  secretaries, 
the  director  of  the  consular  service,  a  solicitor 
and  chief  clerk.  Working?  under  the  general 
staff  are  eight  chiefs  of  bureaus  with  their 
separate  staffs  of  clerks:  Diplomatic  Con- 
sular, Index  and  Archives,  Accounts,  Library, 
Appointments,  Citizenship,  and  Trade  Advis- 
ers. In  addition  the  politico-geographical  juris- 
diction of  the  department  is  divided  for  more 
specialized  management  into  the  four  divi- 
sions of  (i)  Western  European  Affairs;  (2) 
Latin-American  Affairs;  (3)  Near  Eastern 
Affairs;  and  (4)  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  Each 
one  of  these  geographical  divisions  is  nom- 
inally under  the  management  of  an  officer  of 
the  diplomatic  service^  who  has  himself  had 
experience  in  the  territory  he  directs.  It  is 
the  theory  of  our  Government  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations.  Congress  re- 
serving its  authority  for  review  and  con- 
firmation. 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  Dec  17. 

— Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 

The  Stone  bill  "to  improve  the  foreign  ser- 
vice" (S.  5614).  passed  by  the  Senate  Jan  19, 
authorizes  the  State  Department  to  create  or 


abolish  American  consulates  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  (formerly  necessary  and 
sometimes  delaying  the  consular  business  at 
a  given  point  for  a  year).  The  approval  of 
the  Senate  is  retained  as  essential  in  promo- 
tion and  demotion  from  one  of  the  newly 
established  grades  to  another.  Instead  of  be- 
ing appointed  to  certain  posts  (as  formerly) 
consuls  will  under  the  new  bill  be  appointed 
to  certain  classes  or  grades,  and  consular  offi- 
cials may  be  freely  transferred  from  post  to 
post  within  the  same  grade  without  referring 
the  transfer  to  the  Senate  The  bill  provides 
5  classes  of  diplomatic  secretaries.  5  classes  uf 
consuls-general,  and  9  classes  of  consuls. 


The  United  States,  to  May  20,  through  its 
embassies,  legations  or  consulates  represented 
the  interest  of  foreign  (jovernments  as  fol- 
lows: 

Diplomatic:  In  Serbia — German  and  Aus- 
trian. In  Austria — French,  British  and  Japa- 
nese. In  Russia —  Austrian  and  German. 
In  Germany — French,  British,  Japanese  and 
Serbian.  In  France — ^Austrian,  (xerman,  Turk- 
ish, Guatemalan  and  Nicaraguan.  In  Bel' 
giutn — ^Austrian,  (German,  British,  Serbian, 
Japanese,  Danish  and  Turkish.  In  Great 
Britain — ^Austrian,  German  and  Turkish.  In 
Japan — ^Austrian  and  (jerman.  In  Egypt — 
German,  Brazilian  and  Swiss.  In  Turkey — 
French,  Serbian,  British,  Belgian  and  Swiss. 
Consular:  In  Austria — (Canadian,  Russian, 
Serbian,  Japanese  and  British.  In  Germany — 
French,  British,  Canadian  and  Panaman.  In 
France  and  possessions — Turkish,  Austrian 
and  (jerman.  In  Belgium — Turkish,  British 
and  Japanese.  In  Russia — ^Austrian,  Serbian, 
at  Warsaw.  In  Japan — Austrian  and  (German 
at  Yokohama,  and  German  and  Swiss  at  Kobe 
and  Nagasaki.  In  China — (German  at  Harbin 
and  Dalny,  Manchuria  and  Kwatung  pro- 
vinces. In  Turkey — British  at  Smyrna.  Beirut, 
Alexandretta,  Aleppo^  Damascus,  and  British 
and  Greek  in  Tripoli.  In  Portugal— Gtrmsai 
and  Austrian  at  Lorenzo  Marques.  In  Persia 
— German  at  Tabriz.  In  United  Kingdom  and 
possessions — ^Turkish,  German,  Austrian,  Swiss 
at  Bombay,  Singapore  and  Johannesburg. 

Consular  changes  announced  June  17  by  Sec- 
retary Lansing  include:  Francis  B.  Keene,  of 
Zurich;  David  F.  Wilber,  of  New  York,  from 
Milwaukee,  from  Geneva  to  Consul-General, 
Zurich  to  Consul-General,  (Senoa;  John  E. 
Jones,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  from  Genoa  to 
Consul-(jeneral,  Lyons;  Henry  H.  Balch,  of 
Madison,  Ala.,  from  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  to 
consul  Yarmouth,  N.  S.;  William  F.  Kelley,  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  from  assistant  solicitor,  State 
Department,  to  consul,  Rome;  Livingston  T. 
Mays,  of  New  Orleans,  from  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  L,  to  consul  at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. ;  John 
A.  Gore,  of  Banner,  Miss.,  from  Turks  Island 
to  consul,  Regina,  Sask. ;  J.  Paul  Jameson,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  Shanghai  to  consul, 
Nanking;  John  K.  Davis,  promoted  from  in- 
terpreter to  consul,  Antung. 

— Finance 
See 
Emergency  Revenue  Law 
United  Statfs — Commerce 
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—Mineral  resources 

George  Otis  Smith,  director'  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  read  a  paper  before  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in  which 
he  declared  his  belief  that  the  outlook  for 
American  independence  in  minerals  is  bright. 

Not  only,  he  said,  is  our  country  a  world- 
leader  in  the  output  of  such  essential  miner- 
als as  coal,  petroleum,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  lead, 
phosphate — in  three  of  these  ft  exceeds  all 
other  countries  put  together. 

The  catalog  of  our  mineral  resources  is 
not  the  complete  list  of  minerals  essential  to 
modern  civilization;  a  few  items  are  missing, 
others  are  present  apparently  only  in  insuffi- 
cient quantities,  and  the  quality  or  locality  of 
the  deposits  of  still  other  minerals  may  be 
unfavorable  to-  present-day  utilization.  The 
list  of  what  we  lack  is  short  We  are  wholly 
dependent  on  other  cotmtries  for  only  four 
principal  items — tin  and  nickel,  potash  and  ni- 
trate. Among  the  minerals  of  which  the 
United  States  has  a  deficient  supply  are  man- 
ganese, platinum,  gems,  and  asbestos.  Still 
other  mmerals  it  has  heretofore  been  more 
profitable  to  buy  abroad  than  to  produce  at 
home,  such  as  chrome  ore,  barytes,  flint  peb- 
bles, magnesite,  mica,  and  graphite. 

These  deficiencies  create  problems  relating 
to  three  different  types  or  classes  of  minerals. 
In  the  first  class,  tin  and  nickel  only  seem  to 
present  a  hopeless  outlook;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  worlS  is  poor  in  tin.  Espe- 
cially is  this  scarcity  felt  in  certain  of  the 
countries  now  at  war,  where  the  shortage  due 
to  cessation  of  imports  is  intensified  by  the 
increased  use  of  tin  in  canning  army  supplies. 
But  we  can  look  to  South  America  for  tm  ore 
and  make  its  importation  a  foundation  for 
profitable  commerce  with  Bolivia.  For  nitrate 
we  can  continue  our  independence  in  respect 
to  this  mineral  by  the  manufacture  of  nitrates 
from  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Opportunities  for 
cheap  hydroelectric  development  will  invite 
capital  as  soon  as  Congress  will  legislate. 
For  potash  the  outlook  is  less  certain ;  thus  far 
only  one  brine  rich  in  potash  has  been  found — 
that  of  the  Searles  Lake  deposits  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  potash  occurs  in  even  greater 
quantity  than  that  at  first  estimated  by  the 
Ueological  Survey,  but  the  problem  of  its  com- 
mercial extraction  has  not  yet  been  fully 
solved  by  the  chemical  engineer. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  second  class,  like 
manganese  and  platinum,  are  stimulating  to 
the  geologist  and  the  engineer — ^thc  one  to  dis- 
cover, the  otncr  to  develop.  The  recent  find 
in  southern  Nevada  of  rich  platinum-bearing 
gold  ore  constitutes  a  notable  addition  to  the 
world's  supply  of  this  too  rare  metal. 

The  third  class  of  minerals,  those  which  it 
has  paid  better  to  buy  from  foreign  producers, 
probably  furnishes  the  largest  incentive  for 
the  efiFort  to  secure  mineralogical  indepen- 
dence. Magnesite,  mica,  and  graphite,  for  ex- 
ample, are  common  minerals,  of  which  large 
deposits  have  been  found  in  this  country,  yet 
up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been  large 
items  of  import  from  Austria,  Canada,  and 
India. 


As  an  encouraging  instance  of  mineralogical 
independence,  you  may  recall  that  only  about 
ten  years  ago  this  country  imported  its  sulphur 
from  Sicily,  whereas  now,  by  reason  of  the 
work  of  one  engineer,  the  United  States  leads 
the  world  in  the  mining  of  sulphur. 

— Moratorium— United  States  Court  Decision 

On  Jan  25  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in  New 
York  decided  that  American  merchants  owing 
money  to  firms  or  individuals  in  countries 
where  moratoria  are  in  effect  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  privileges  if  the  money  owing 
was  to  have  been  paid  in  those  countries. 

The  question  arose  in  a  suit  brought  by 
one  Antwerp  firm  against  another  Antwerp 
firm,  both  of  whom  had  branch  houses  in 
New  York.  The  debt  was  specified  as  pay- 
able in  Antwerp. 

The  first  moratorium  was  declared  by 
France  on  Aug  2,  1914.  England  and  the 
South  American  countries,  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, Chile  and  Brazil,  followed  on  Aug  3. 
Within  a  few  da^s  Sweden,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Russia  made  the  same  declara- 
tion. 

In  Switzerland  the  moratorium  ended  on 
Oct  27,  and  in  Great  Britain  on  Nov  4. 

Italy  on  Dec  20  proclaimed  a  moratorium 
of  3  months. 

—National  Badg«t 

Acting  as  chairman  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus  Representative  Garrett,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Feb  25,  appointed  the  special  com- 
mittee to  work  out  a  budget  system  for  sub- 
mission to  the  next  Congress.  Garrett  named 
Sherley  of  Kentucky,  Speaker  Clark,  Kitcfain 
of  North  Carolina,  Fitzgerald  of  New  York, 
Hay  of  Virginia,  Garner  of  Texas,  and  Stout 
of  Montana. 

Estimates  for  the  most  elaborate  program 
of  expenditures  ever  asked  of  an  American 
Congress  at  Washington  in  times  of  peace 
were  submitted,  Dec  6,  proposing  a  total  out- 
lay of  $1,285,857,808,  or  $170,853,014  more  than 
was  appropriated  in  191 4,  The  great  in- 
crease was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  adminis- 
trative plans  for  military  preparedness.  More 
than  $116,000,000  of  the  total  was  for  direct 
expenditures  on  the  army  and  navy,  witii 
millions  more  to  be  used  in  coast  defense  and 
other  fortification  work.  By  establishments, 
the  amounts  asked  were: 

Legislative    $7>573>37' 

Executive    30,807,505 

Judicial    1,368,500 

Agriculture    ^f>S9»o89 

Foreign  intercourse   5,426,699 

Military    1S^>354.3S9 

Naval    211,518,074 

Indian  afiFairs    10,175,036 

Pensions     160,565,000 

Panama  Canal   <7f$35»469 

Public  works   104,644,689 

Postal  service  3x0,364,879 

Miscellaneous    98fS9o,563 

Permanent  apppropriations 1 35,074,673 

The  postal  service  estimate  is  deductible 
from  the  total  because  its  receipts  are  turned 
back  to  the  treasury.  That  leaves  $9(^^,492,929 
as  the  actual  total  of  appropriations  Congress 
was  asked  to  make,  or  $167,833,401  more  than 
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— National  Defence  Agitation. 

On  Ja  2,  Repr.  Augustus  P.  Gardner  de- 
nouncing the  recent  defence  hearings,  declared 
there  had  been  too  much  experimenting,  and 
advocated  an  independent  commission  of  in- 
quiry. On  Ja  4  a  communication  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
AflFairs,  by  authority  of  Secy.  Daniels,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  submarines  now  in  use 
by  the  United  States  are  generally  in  disrepair 
and  totally  unfit  for  service  in  time  of  war, 
and  on  the  same  day  Repr.  Gardner,  speaking 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  repeated  his  attack  on  the  condition 
of  the  army  and  navy,  declaring  that  our  coast 
guns  range  is  far  too  limited.  In  a  resolution 
introduced  in  the  House  on  Ja  6,  he  asked 
Secretary  of  War  Garrison  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress the  fact  concerning  claims  that  the  coast 
defence  guns  of  this  country  are  of  materially 
inferior  range  as  compared  with  the  range  of 
gruns  of  the  British  superdreadnoughts  of  the 

8ueen  Elisabeth  type.  Assemblyman  Howard 
onkling,  of  New  York  Citv,  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  New  York  Assembly  on  the 
same  day.  The  resolution,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  Repr.  Gardner's  advocation  for  a 
nation-wide  defence  movement,  was  referred 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  On  J  a 
7  the  New  York  Peace  Society  delivered  to 
Prcs.  Wilson  a  letter  advocatine  a  powerful 
navy,  as  a  means  solely  for  safety  and  never 
for  aggression.  The  same  day  ex-Pres.  Taft, 
in  an  address  in  Philadelphia,  before  the  Ohio 
Society  and  the  University  Extension  Society, 
said  that  the  United  States  should  place  itself 
upon  a  normal  war  basis  without  delay.  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  on  Ja  15,  advised 
the  Senate,  in  an  earnest  appeal  for  an  im- 
proved national  defense.  Nominally,  he  spoke 
on  his  resolution  providing  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  identical  with  that  which  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Gardner  advocated.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition  had  already  killed  all  pros- 
pects for  a  general  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Lodge's 
resolution  was  to  strengthen  the  movement 
begun  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  the  United  States  against  pos- 
sible attack  by  land  and  sea.  In  an  address  at 
the  Republican  Qub,  New  York  (Ja  16),  Secy. 
Garrison  answered  Bryan's  assertion  that,  if 
necessary,  a  million  men  could  be  obtained  for 
the  army  in  a  day,  by  stating  that  training  and 
efficiency  were  the  importants  point,  not  num- 
bers. He  said  that  the  militia  must  be  trained 
and  brought  to  a  state  of  complete  efficiency. 
An  investigation  into  the  military  preparedness 
of  Massachusetts  against  possible  invasion  or 
attack  by  foreign  foes,  and  plans  for  the  co- 
operation of  national  and  state  military  forces, 
were  provided  for  in  a  bill  filed  in  Massachu- 
setts Ja  16.  Replying  to  questions  submitted 
in  Mr.  Gardner's  resolution  of  Ja  6,  Secy. 
Garrison  admitted  that  the  range  of  the  new 
15-inch  guns  mounted  on  the  new  British 
battle-ship  Queen  Elizabeth  exceeded  by  four 
miles  the  range  of  any  of  the  guns  mounted 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  proper.  Mr. 
Garrison  stated  very  frankly  that  none  of  the 
coast-defense    guns    are    larger    than    twelve 


inches.  When  Mr.  Gardner  read  the  answers 
he  said  they  were  just  as  he  expected.  Ad- 
miral Fletcher,  in  a  letter  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  Ha  20),  said  that  his 
investigation,  just  completed,  had  disclosed 
an  alarming  shortage  of  officers  and  men  to 
man  efficiently  the  battleship  fleet.  The  names 
of  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  John  D.  Long, 
ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
Albert  E.  Pillsbury,  and  Andrew  D.  White 
appear  at  the  head  of  a  protest  issued,  Ja  23, 
against  increases  in  the  naval  armament  of  the 
United  States.  The  protest  was  given  out  by 
the  American  League  to  Limit  Armaments. 
Rear-Admiral  Austin  M.  Knight  and  Rear- 
Admiral  W.  F.  FuUam  outlined  the  general 
inefficiency  of  the  navy  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Efficiency  Society  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
New  York,  Ja  25.  The  former  said  the  de- 
partment system  would  break  under  war 
strain.  The  opposition  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  to  a  large  standing 
army  was  voiced  in  a  report  filed  Ja  26  on  the 
McKellar  bill  proposing  government  aid  to 
state  institutions  of  military  training  and  the 
creation  of  an  army  reserve.  The  report  on 
the  bill  said  that  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  we  do  not  need  a  large  standing 
army  in  this  country,  but  we  do  need  at  all 
times  to  have  a  large  body  of  our  young  men 
well  trained  and  educated."  Senator  Tillman, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
served  notice  on  the  Senate  and  the  country 
the  same  day  that  he  was  opposed  to  building 
any  battleships  until  the  European  war  should 
be  over.  Anti-armament  sentiment  was  vigor- 
ously advocated  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  League  to  Limit  Armaments  (Ja 
26),  which  has  as  its  object  "to  combat  mili- 
tarism and  the  spread  of  militaristic  spirit  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  promote  a  sane  na- 
tional policy  for  the  preservation  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order,  with  the  least  reliance 
on  force  to  command  the  efficient  use  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  purpose."  The  meeting 
was  held  at  (3oopcr  Union,  New  York.  Rear- 
Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary  spoke  for  naval  and 
military  preparedness  at  the  tenth  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Explorers'  Qub  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  on  Ja  29.  President  Wilson  and 
Secretary  Bryan  were  declared  to  be  "the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  country's 
defense"  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Repr.  Rich- 
mond P.  Hobson  (Ja  29)  in  a  plea  for  a 
bigger  navy.  Mr.  Hobson,  in  discussing  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  broadly  intimated 
that  the  administration  had  an  understanding 
with  Japan,  as  the  price  of  peace,  under  which 
this  nation  would  soon  relinquish  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  "and  that  Japan,  as  the  price  of 
peace,  will  be  given  a  free  hand  in  China,  with 
the  prospect  of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
open-door  policy."  Major -Gen.  John  F. 
O'Ryan,  commanding  the  New  York  National 
Guard,  in  his  annual  report,  given  out  Ja  29, 
emphasized  the  need  in  the  United  States  of  a 
broad,  comprehensive,  and  approved  national 
military  policy  in  order  "to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  state  of  war." 


President  Wilson,   Oct  6,  committed  him- 
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self  more  definitely  to  a  strong  national  de* 
fense  policy  than  he  had  at  any  other  time 
since  the  issue  first  began  to  be  agitated.  In 
an  address  welcoming  the  members  of  the 
new  naval  advisory  board  at  the  White  House 
the  President  spoke  out  frankly  for  a  policy 
that  would  leave  the  country  "very  adequately 
prepared"  for  defense. 

"The  country  has  abandoned  nothing  of  its 
ideals  of  peace/'  declared  the  President,  "but 
it  is  well  aware  that  it  must  command  the 
respect  of  the  world.  In  formulating  a  na- 
tional defense  programme,"  he  said,  "the^  Gov- 
ernment is  working  not  to  change  anything  in 
America,  but  to  safeguard  everything  in 
America." 

See  also 
National  defense 
Wilson,  Woodrow 

—Navy. 

For  a  display  of  extraordinary  heroism  at 
the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  on  April  21,  1914 
thirteen  blue  jackets  on  Ja  6  received  medals 
from  the  hands  of  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
deck  of  the  battleship  Florida,  lying  in  the 
New  York  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn. 

Secretary  Daniels  on  Ja  15  announced  his 
decision  in  the  court-martial  cases  of  Capt. 
Albert  P.  Niblack  and  Lieut.  Commander 
Garence  L.  Arnold,  who  were  tried  on  a 
charge  of  neglect  of  duty  in  connection  with 
the  grounding  of  the  battleship  Michigan  on 
Nov.  27,  The  court  sentenced  Capt.  Niblack 
to  a  loss  of  twenty  numbers  in  his  grade,  which 
in  accordance  with  the  reommendation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  was  reduced  by  Sec. 
Daniels  to  five  numbers.  As  two  of  these 
were  extra  numbers,  Capt.  Niblack  is  actually 
reduced  only  three  numbers  in  his  grade.  The 
court  sentenced  Lieut.  Commander  Arnold, 
the  ship's  navigator,  to  a  loss  of  forty 
numbers.  This  was  reduced  by  Secretary 
Daniels  to  a  loss  of  ten  numbers. 


the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  the 
winter  of  1914,  that  the  United  States  Navy 
was  unprepared  for  war  with  any  great  power. 


A  great  fleet  of  United  States  warships 
assembled  in  the  Hudson  River  opposite  New 
York  city,  May  8,  and  remained  on  exhibition 
until  May  18  when  they  were  reviewed  by 
President  Wilson.  The  naval  parade  of  the 
sailors,  marines  and  militia  which  took  place 
in  New  York  city  May  17  was  also  reviewed 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  Daniels  announced  early  in  June  that 
he  expected  to  double  the  size  of  the  Govern- 
ment's powder  plants.  This  step  was  planned, 
according  to  the  official  explanation,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  Government  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture ultimatelv  of  nearly  everything  needed 
by  the  navy,  such  as  powder,  armor  plate,  etc. 
The  proposed  increase  follows  upon  the  can- 
vass by  the  War  Department  of  the  domestic 
plants. 

At  the  annual  alumni  dinner  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
June  3,  Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske, 
U.S.N.,  reiterated,  in  even  more  positive 
terms,  the  statement  that  he  had  made  before 


Sec.  Daniels  made  an  address  before  the 
War  College  at  Newport,  June  26,  in  which  he 
favored  a  great  naval  programme  to  bring  the 
United  States  up  to  date  in  general  efficiency, 
in  the  development  of  submarines  and  in  the 
creation  of  an  adequate  aerial  force. 


Official  estimates  of  the  navy's  part  in  the 
Administration's  billion-dollar  national  defense 
programme  were  made  public  Oct  9  by 
Secretary  Daniels.  They  showed  that  within 
five  years  it  is  proposed  to  spend  $502,482,214 
on  construction  of  new  ships,  development  of 
air  craft,  and  creation  of  a  huge  reserve  of 
ammunition  and  guns  for  the  navy. 

The  five-year  building  programme  contem- 
plates construction  of  ten  dreadnaughts,  six 
battle  cruisers,  ten  scout  cruisers,  fifty  de- 
stroyers, fifteen  sea-going  submarines,  eighty- 
five  coast  defense  submarines,  four  gunboats, 
one  hospital  ship,  two  ammunition  ships,  two 
fuel  oil  ships  and  one  repair  ship.  The  last 
of  these  vessels  will  be  built  and  in  commis- 
sion late  in  1924. 

On  naval  aviation  it  is  proposed  to  expend 
$6,000,000  during  the  fivt  years  and  on  re- 
serve munitions  $25,000,000.  These  figures, 
with  the  addition  of  $48,518,127  for  comple- 
tion of  ships  already  authorized,  or  now  un- 
der construction,  make  up  the  total  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  to  be  expended 
upon  the  navy  in  addition  to  the  regular 
budget,  which  approximates  $100,000,000  a  year. 

Secretary  Daniels  will  recommend  this  win- 
ter the  addition  to  the  navy  of  7500  blue- 
jackets, 2500  apprentices,  and  1500  marines, 
a  total  of  11,^00  men.  With  this  addition  to 
personnel  it  is  estimated  that  all  battleships 
not  more  than  fifteen  vears  old,  destroyers 
and  submarines  built  within  twelve  years,  half 
of  the  cruisers,  and  all  of  the  gunboats  and 
necessary  fleet  auxiliaries,  can  be  manned, 
and  an  adequate  reserve  be  maintained  for 
vessels  on  the  reserve  list.  To  officer  the 
additional  force  of  marines,  the  Secretary  will 
recommend  appointment  of  one  additional 
brigadier-general,  two  colonels,  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  six  majors,  an  assistant  quarter- 
master, fourteen  captains,  fourteen  first  lieu- 
tenants, thirteen  second  lieutenants  and 
twenty-two  warrant  officers. 

Additional  naval  officers  would  be  obtained 
by  increasing  the  number  of  midshipmen  at 
the  academy  at  Annapolis  by  not  less  than 
250  men. 

For  the  aviation  corps  Secretary  Daniels 
will  recqmmend  establishment  of  a  special 
service  to  which  civilian  aviators  can  be  ap- 
pointed. 

The  1917  naval  estimates  to  be  presented 
to  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1915  will  total 
$217,652,173,  an  increase  of  $67,990,308  over 
191 4's  appropriation.  Of  the  increase  $57,003,- 
000  will  be  for  new  construction,  $8,000,000  for 
munitions  reserve,  $2,000,000  for  aviation,  and 
the  balance  of  the  total  appropriation  will 
go  toward  continuing  departmental  expenses. 
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In  announcing  the  programme  Secretary 
*  Daniels  said: 

"The  Bureau  of  G)nstruction  and  Repair, 
ewing  to  the  increased  size  and  protection 
of  the  new  battleships,  estimates  that  each 
dreadnaught  will  cost,  including  armor  and 
armament,  $18,800,000.  A  portion  of  this 
increase  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
cost  of  materials  which  are  higher  than 
formerly,  and,  perhaps,  abnormally  high,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  demand  caused  by  the  war 
in  Europe.  It  may  be  that  these  prices  will 
be  reduced.  If  so,  Congress  will  not  have 
to  appropriate  so  much  money.  Then,  again, 
the  demand  for  materials  enteriujg  into  the 
construction  of  vessels  may  continue  to  be 
as  great  as  or  greater  than  at  present,  so  that 
the  estimates  will  not  be  too  high.  The  total 
cost  of  each  of  the  other  types  of  vessels 
recommended  is  as  follows : 

"Battle  cruiser,  $17,500,000;  scout  cruiser, 
$5,000,000;  destroyer,  $1,360,000;  fleet  sub- 
marine, $1,500,000;  coast  submarine,  $650,000; 
gunboats,  $760,000;  hospital  ship,  $2,450,000; 
fuel  ship,  $i,355>25o;  repair  ship,  $2,000,000. 

"In  addition  to  the  ^,000,000  to  increase 
the  reserve  of  munitions,  I  have  recommended 
in  the  regular  appropriations  an  increase  of 
$1,178,980  for  ordnance,  in  which  I  have 
included  $480,000  for  torpedo  defense  nets 
for  battleships,  and  have  recommended  also 
an  increase  of  $286,000  for  buildings  for  the 
storage  of  guns  and  munitions. 


Secretary  Daniels  stated  Nov  18  that  tenta- 
tive plans  were  being  considered  for  two 
36,000-ton  battleships  to  be  included  in  the 
first  year's  part  of  the  five-year  building  pro- 
gram that  Congress  would  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove. There  were  no  larger  warships  afloat 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  biggest  ever  de- 
signed for  the  American  Navy  were  the  32,- 
ooo-ton  craft  of  the  California  class,  two  of 
which  were  authorized  in  1914. 


The  Administration's  estimate  of  naval  ex- 
penditures including  the  first  year's  cost  of 
the  new  national  defense  programme  was  sent 
to  Congress  Dec  6. 

For  the  naval  militia  the  Navy  Dept.  asked 
an  increase  of  about  $210,000.  An  armor- 
plate  plant  was  again  suggested,  to  cost  finally 
$6,635,107,  of  which  $2,211,702  was  asked  at 
once. 

Pay  for  the  navy,  with  55,000  men,  instead 
of  48,000,  as  in  1915,  was  put  at  $45i674>990^ 
an  increase  from  $41,240,000,  and  6000  appren- 
tice seamen  in  place  of  3500. 

The  big  item  in  the  new  navy  programme 
was  an  estimate  of  $27,647,000  as  the  first 
year's  appropriation  for  hulls  and  machinery 
of  two  battleships,  two  battle  cruisers,  three 
scout  cruisers,  fifteen  destroyers,  two  gun- 
boats, one  hospital  ship,  one  fuel-oil  ship. 
This  compared  with  an  appropriation  of 
$7,200,000  in  the  1914  programme.  For  the 
hulls  and  outfits  of  five  fleet  and  twenty-five 
coast  submarine  boats  (first  year's  work) 
$7,675,000  was  asked,  compared  with  $4,890,- 
000  in   1914.     For  armor  and  armament  of 


vessels  authorized  the  estimate  was  $21,681,- 
000  against  $9>577»998  in  1914.  For  aviation 
$2,000,000  was  asked,  an  increase  of  $1,000,- 
000,  and  for  reserve  ammunition  $8,000,000^ 
for  which  there  was  no  appropriation  in  1914. 

One  million  dollars  was  sought  for  the 
proposed  experimental  laboratory,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Naval  Advisory 
Board. 

In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  War  Depart- 
ment asked  $500^000  for  seacoast  batteries, 
$240,000  for  submarine  mines.  $1,788,000  for 
armament  of  fortifications  (an  increase  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  over  1914),  $660,000  for 
military  trails,  a  new  item;  $4,911,600  for  arms 
in  quartermaster's  storehouses.  The  total 
increase  for  canal  fortifications  was  about 
$5,600,000. 

The  following  sums  are  estimates  for  navy 
yards: 

Boston,  $47f50o;  New  York,  $75i00o;  Philadelphia, 
$175,000;  Washington,  $283,000;  Norfolk,  $^65,000; 
Charleston,  S.  C.  $ia,ooo;  Mare  Island,  Cal..  $75,> 
000;  Puget  Sound.  Washington,  $15,000;  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii,   naval  station,   $715,000. 

The  most  noteworthy  items  were: 

NAVAL   ESTABLISHMENT. 

Pay  of  the  navy   $4Si674i996.86  $41,240,563.00 

Arming      and      equipping 

naval    militia    560,737.73  250,000.00 

Aviation     2,000,000.00       1,000,000.00 

Increase  of  the  navy, 
heretofore  authorized..  28,369,127.00    23,805,803.00 

Increase  of  the  navy, 
toward  building  pro- 
gramme   for    '17 57,003,000.00     22,047,998.00 

Increase  of  reserve  muni- 
tions         8,000,000.00  

Transportation  recruit- 
ing, and  contingent. 
Bureau   of   Navigation.        985,000.00  890,000.00 

Gunnery    exercises    135,500.00  99,800.00 

Outfits  on  first  enlist- 
ment          1,218,000.00  750,000.00 

Maintenance      of      naval 

auxiliariea 950,000.00         800,000.00 

Ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores      7,645,420.00      6,945,420.00 

Torpedo  nets  for  battle- 
ships            480,000.00  

Air  compressors  for  de- 
stroyers            195,000.00  

Armor    plant     2,212,702.00  

Projectile    plant     705,61 1 .00  

Maintenance,  yards  and 
docks     1, 800,0  jo.oo      If  595,496.00 

Medical    Department    . . .        700,000.00         525,000.00 

Provisions,    navy     8,609,358.85       7,601,014.00 

Maintenance     2,100,000.00       1,829,400.55 

Coal   and   transportation.     5,000,000.00      4,500,000.00 

Construction  ana  repair. .   1^,050,000.00      9,106,127.00 

Engineering 9,000^)00.00      7i74^,973.oo 

Engineering     (spec'l) ....     1,000,000.00  

Total:  Military  establish- 
ment, including  build 'gs 
and  grounds.  Military 
Academy     152,354,259.24  103,029,009.24 

ToUl:  Naval  esUblish- 
ment,  exclusive  of  pub- 
lie  worka  211,518,074.24  146,614,048.88 


Congress,  during  Dec,  was  confronted  with 
three  official  naval  increase  plans  from  which 
to  choose. 

First — ^That  involved  in  the  free  and  un- 
fettered opinion  of  the  General  Board,  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  July  30,  made  pub- 
lic Dec  24,  in  which  it  recommended  a  navy 
second  to  none  by  1925. 

Second — ^That  involved  in  the  General 
Board's  report  of  Oct  12^  on  how  best  to  spend 
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$500,000,000  on  new  naval  construction  in  the 
next  five  years,  made  public  Dec  21. 

Third — ^That  involved  in  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  for  spending  $502,000,000  on  the 
increase  of  the  navy  during  the  next  five 
years,  made  public  Dec  12. 

While  the  amounts  to  be  spent  in  the  next 
five  years  under  the  second  and  third  plans 
were  almost  the  same,  the  number  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  units,  year  by  year,  differed 
materially  in  these  two  plans. 

BUILDING   PROGRAM   FOR    1917. 

Board's  Boards 

July  Oct.     Daniels's 

Report.   Report.   Program. 

Battle    cruisers     4  4  2 

Dreadnoughts      4  3  a 

Scouts     ...6  4  3 

Coast    submarines    30  so  as 

Fleet    submarines     7  a  S 

Destroyers     a8  10  i  s 

Gunboats 6  o  a 

Destroyer    tenders     i'  i  o 

Fleet   submarine  tenders a  o  o 

Fuel   oil   ships    4  i  o 

Supply    ships     i  0  o 

Transports      .'.  i  o  0 

Hospital    ships    i  i  x 

Repair  ships    x  0  o 

Ammunition    ships     .x  i  o 

Details  of  the  half  billion  dollar  navy  build- 
ing programme  under  the  five-year  contintiinjs: 
plan  recommended  to  Congress  (see  United 
States  Navy  estimates  Dec  6)  were  contained 
in  the  annual  report  of  Sec.  Daniels  made 
public  Dec  12.  This  report  is  known  as  the 
Daniels  or  Administration  program. 

The  report  showed  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Dept  the  Sec.  recom- 
mendations increase  the  expenditures  pro- 
posed by  the  General  Board  (published  as 
Appendix  "A"  to  Sec.  Daniels'  annual  report 
as  the  annual  report  of  the  General  Board). 
In  his  report,  the  Sec.  said: 

"My  recommendation  of  a  five-year  pro- 
gramme embraces  the  same  number  as  pro- 
posed by  the  (jeneral  Board  in  the  distribu- 
tion it  made  in  the  five-year  programme  of 
dreadnoughts,  battle  cruisers,  scouts  and  de- 
stroyers. I  recommend  15  fleet  submarines 
where  the  General  Board  recommends  9,  and 
I  recommend  85  coast  submarines,  as  against 
58  recommended  by  the  General  Board.  For 
additional  reserve  ammunition  my  recom- 
mendation is  $25,000,000,  whereas  the  general 
board  recommends  $11,000,000.  They  recom- 
mend something  more  for  other  craft.  My 
total  for  the  five  years  is  $502,482,214.  The 
General  Board's  total  is  $499,876,000,  a  very 
slight  difference  for  the  five  years,  though  the 
board's  recommendation  for  the  first  year 
is  much  larger  than  the  Department's  esti- 
mate." 

The  five-year  programme  for  new  ships  and 
completion  of  those  already  authorized  reaches 
a  grxid  total  of  $502,482,214,  with  large  ap- 
propriations for  reserve  ammunition  and 
aviation. 

Following  will  be  the  composition  of  the 
fleet  in  1921,  built  or  building,  if  the  pro- 
gramme should  be  carried  out,  according  to 
the  General  Board's  calculations,  the  Secre- 
tary says: 


Battleships,    first    line    a; 

Battle    cruisers     6 

Battleships,    second    line    as 

Armored    cruisers    10 

Scout    cruisers    13 

Cruisers,    first    class    5 

Cruisers,    second    class    • 3 

Cruisers,  third  class    10 

Destroyers      108 

Fleet    submarines     iB 

Coast    submarines    157 

Monitors     6 

Gunboarts     ao 

Supply     ships 4 

Fuel    ships     15 

Transports      4 

Tenders    to   torpedo    vessels    3 

Special    types     g 

Ammunition   ships   » 

The  full  total  of  the  navy  budget  for  the 
year  is  $217,652,174,  all  but  $132,280,047  of 
>yhich  will  go  for  ships  now  under  construc- 
tion or  to  be  authorized.  The  remainder  con- 
templates the  increased  personnel  and  general 
running  expenses  of  the  navy  afloat  and 
ashore. 

Sec.  Daniels  recommended:  the  promotion  of  offi- 
cers by  selection  instead  of  aenionty;  the  conatruc' 
tion  01  a  government  armor  plate  factory. 

An  increase  of  11,500  men  in  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  navy  and  marine  corps. 

Extension  of  the  navy  reserve  act  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  forming  reserves  of  power  boata.  aviators  and 
radio  operators  and  to  increaae  the  desirability  of 
the  reaenre  service  to  honorably  discharged  enkited 
men  of  the  regular  army. 

Construction  of  an  adequate  research  laboratory 
for  the  use  of  navy  enrineering  and  scientific  bureau, 
and  the  board  of  civilian  acientista  recently  created 
under  Thomas  A.  £dison  aa  chairman. 

Sec.  Daniels,  Dec  21  made  public  the  second 
report  of  the  General  Board  made,  Oct  12,  it 
bemg  a  $500,000  five  year  programme  made 
under  the  express  direction  of  the  Sec  The 
Oct  12  report  included  a  building  programme 
of  $97,000,000,  and  diflFered  materially  from 
the  Daniels'  plan  in  the  rate  of  expenditure, 
the  General  Board  favoring  the  expenditure 
of  larger  sums  at  the  outset.  Additions  to 
personnel  asked  were  14,000  seamen  (3400) 
marines. 

Sec.  Daniels  made  public  Dec  24  the  sup- 
pressed report  of  July  30,  1915,  submitted  by 
the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  in  whicli  that 
body  recommended  that  the  American  Navy 
should  be  made  equal  to  the  most  powerful 
maintained  by  any  other  nation  of  the  world 
not  later  than  1925.  The  report  showed  that 
the  naval  advisory  body  recommended  an  ex- 
penditure of  $265,521,000  for  new  construc- 
tion to  be  authorized  in  1917. 

It  recommended  the  authorization  of  eight 
new  dreadnoughts  by  Congress  at  the  present 
session,  of  which  four  would  be  of  the  battle- 
ship type  and  four  of  the  battle  cruiser  type, 
and  that  this  rate  of  construction  shotdd  not 
only  be  maintained,  but  increased  during  the 
next  few  years  as  fast  as  the  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities of  the  nation  could  be  expanded.  At 
this  rate  of  construction  stated  as  a  minimum, 
the  General  Board  was  in  favor  of  beginning 
at  least  forty-eight  dreadnoughts  during  the 
coming   six   years   and   their   completion   by 

1925. 

An  average  expenditure  of  $265,521,000 
during  each  of  the  next  six  years  would  in- 
volve a  total  expenditure  of  $1,593, 126,000  on 
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nothing  but  new  construction  under  the  policy 
urged  by  the  General  Board.  This  would  be 
exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $48,518,147,  which 
would  have  to  be  spent  in  the  coming  two 
years  on  new  construction  already  authorized, 
and  in  addition  to  $5,000,000  or  more  to  be 
spent  on  naval  aviation  and  $11,000,000  or 
more  for  reserve  ammunition. 

In  short,  the  naval  program  which  the 
General  Board  submitted  would  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  a  round  billion  dollars  more 
for  new  construction  in  six  years  than  the 
Wilson  administration  was  recommending  in 
its  five-year  program,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  $502,000,000  under  the  adopted  policy 
of  spending  arbitrarily  an  average  of  $100,- 
000,000  annually  for  five  years  on  new  naval 
construction. 


ored  cruiser  San  Diego  on  Ja  21  as  the  ves- 
sel was  completing  a  four-hour  full  power 
speed  sun  en  route  from  La  Paz,  Lower  Cali- 
tomia,  to  Guaymas,  Mexico.  Four  of  the  in- 
jured died  within  a  few  days. 


Secretary  Daniels  announced  at  Washing- 
ton, Dec  9,  that  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  battleships  Nos.  43  and  44,  authorized  by 
the  last  Congress,  had  been  awarded  to  the 
New  York  and  Mare  Island  navy  yards,  re- 
spectively. The  bids  were:  New  York,  $7,- 
690,925;  Mare  Island,  $7,413,156.  The  deci- 
sion to  build  the  ships  in  the  government 
yards  was  reached  at  a  conference  between 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Daniels  in 
the  fetter's  office.  Bids  of  all  private  builders 
for  these  ships  exceeded  the  limit  of  cost 
fixed  by  G)ngress.  The  secretary  announced 
he  would  ask  Congress  to  authorize  the  equip- 
ment of  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia  for 
battleship  construction  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $i,QOO,ooo,  in  order  to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  the  increased  building  program  con- 
templated in  the  administration  defense  plans. 
Keels  of  battleships  Nos.  43  and  44,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels said,  could  be  laid  in  Aug  or  Sept  of  1916. 
The  battleship  California,  building  at  the  New 
York  navy  yard,  would  be  off  the  ways  by 
that  time. 

Superdreadnoughts  of  the  California  class, 
displacing  32,000  tons,  were  declared  to  rep- 
resent the  high-water  mark  in  the  size  of 
American  battleships,  in  a  statement  presented 
to  Congress,  Dec  14,  by  Secretary  Daniels 
outlining  the  lessons  of  the  European  war  as 
to  the  best  type  of  ship  for  war.  He  served 
warning,  however,  that  a  fleet  composed  ex- 
clusively of  dreadnoughts  must  meet  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  a  better-balanced  organization 
propertly  equipped  with  battle  cruisers,  scout- 
ing craft  and  submarines. 
See  also 

"Arizona"  (battleship) 
'     Benson,  Capt.  William  Shepherd 

"California"  (battleship) 

"F-4"  (Sijbmarine) 

"Nevada"  (battleship) 

Panama  (Ianal 

"Princeton"    (gunboat) 

Ships    and    shipping — American     mer- 
chant MARINE 

Torpedo  nets 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

-Accidents 


-Admirals 


Under  the  new  law  creating  the  grade  of 
admiral  in  the  United  States  navy,  President 
Wilson  Mar  10  designated  as  admirals,  Rear 
Admirals  Fletcher,  Howard  and  Cowles,  com- 
mander-in-chief respectively  of  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Asiatic  fleets. 

"With  the  exception  of  Admiral  Dewey,  who 
enjoys  a  rank  unique  in  the  navies  of  the 
world,  that  of  admiral  of  the  navy,"  said  Sec- 
retary Daniels  to-night,  "the  only  other  Ameri- 
can naval  officers  privileged  to  hold  the  rank 
of  admiral  were  Farragut,  from  1866  to  1870^ 
and  D.  D.  Porter,  from  1870  to  1891.  The 
new  admirals  will  fly  blue  flags  with  four 
stars." 

-Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics 


Five  men  were  killed  and  eight  injured  by 
a  boiler  explosion  on  the  United  States  arm- 


President  Wilson  appointed,  Apr  2,  the 
twelve  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aeronautics  authorized  under  the  Naval 
Appropriation  act.  Aeronautical  enthusiasts 
were  delighted  with  the  flrst  step  in  the  organi- 
zation of  an  aeronautical  system  for  the  United 
States.  The  appointees,  who  will  serve  with- 
out pay,  are: 

General  George  P.  Scriven,  chief  signal  offi- 
cer; Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Reber,  Avia- 
tion Section,  Signal  Corps;  Captain  Mark  L. 
Bristol,  U.  S.  N.;  Naval  (Constructor  Holden 
C.  Richardson,  U.  S.  N.;  Dr.  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
Charles  F.  Marvin,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau ;  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards;  Byron  R.  Newton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Professor  W.  F. 
Durand,  Leland  Stanford  University;  Pro- 
fessor Michael  I.  Pupin,  Columbia  University; 
Professor  John  F.  Hayford,  College  of  Engi- 
neering, Northwestern  University;  and  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  S.  Ammes,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Advisory  Council 

Sec.  Daniels  June  24  abolished  the  system  of 
Naval  Aids,  created  by  George  von  L.  Meyer, 
and  substituted  a  council,  to  be  known  as  the 
Secretary's  Advisory  Council,  to  be  composed 
of  the  Assistant  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  Chiefs  of  the  various 
bureaus,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  new  Naval  Cabinet  will  meet  every 
Thursday.  The  members  are:  Assist.  Sec.  of 
the  Navy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Rear  Admiral 
W.  S.  Benson,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 
Rear  Admiral  Victor  Blue,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation;  Rear  Admiral  Josephus 
Strauss,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance; 
Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Griffin,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Steam  Engineering;  Rear  Admiral  D. 
W.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion and  Repair ;  Rear  Admiral  H.  R.  Stanford, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks; 
Rear  Admiral  Samuel  McGowan,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts;  Rear  Ad- 
miral W.  C.  Braisted,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and   Surgery;   Major   Gen.   George 
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Barnett,  G)mniandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  Captain  Kidley  McLean,  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy. 


-Aeronautics 


The  purchase  of  the  United  States  navy's 
first  dirigible  balloon  was  authorized  May  14 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  will  cost 
$45,636.  The  dirigible,  which  is  to  be  bought 
under  authority  of  the  naval  act,  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Connecticut  Aircraft  Com- 
pany of  New  Haven.  The  specifications  re- 
quire delivery  in  four  months,  so  that  by  early 
fall  the  airship  will  be  in  use  at  the  naval 
aeronautical  station  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  The 
dirigible  ordered  is  designed  to  carry  eight 
men,  four  of  whom  will  be  the  crew,  making 
it  possible  to  ship  four  student  observers. 
The  dirigible  will  be  175  feet  in  length  and  55 
feet  in  height  and  will  have  a  gas  capacity  of 
110,000  cubic  feet.  She  is  designed  for  a 
speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  and  at  any 
time  her  radius  of  action,  which  is  about  two 
hours,  may  be  doubled  by  replacing  the  weight 
of  the  extra  men  with  the  same  weight  of 
gasolene. 

It  was  announced  June  12  that  the  Navy 
Department  had  placed  a  contract  with  the 
Thomas  Brothers  Aeroplane  Company,  Inc., 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  two  tractor  hydroaero- 
planes for  July  delivery,  to  cost  $12,000  apiece. 

After  the  appointment  of  Rear  Admiral  Ben- 
son as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Sec.  Daniels 
announced  his  purpose  to  assign  two  Captains 
as  personal  assistants  to  this  new  officer,  one 
to  be  known  as  Assistant  for  Operations  and 
one  as  Assistant  for  Material.  Captain  Vol- 
ney  Chase  was  designated  as  Assistant  for 
Operations.  Secretary  Daniels  June  24 
assigned  Captain  Josiah  S.  McKean  as  As- 
sistant for  Material.  He  will  begin  his  work 
on  Aug.  I. 

Sec.  Daniels's  new  Naval  Cabinet  is  made 
up  exclusively  of  officers  whose  places  were 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  charged  with  cer- 
tain statutory  duties. 

An  order  for  the  construction  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  of  the  first  aeroplane  to 
be  built  by  the  United  States  government  was 
signed  by  Secretary  Daniels  Oct  27.  It  will 
be  the  largest  'plane  in  America  and  consid- 
erably larger  thian  the  ordinary  types  in  ser- 
vice in  Europe.  With  a  speed  of  from  fifty 
to  eighty  miles  an  hour,  a  load  capacity  of 
2200  pounds  and  carrying  twelve  persons,  the 
new  air  machine  will  have  a  very  wide  range 
of  usefulness.*  Two  motors  of  1600  horse- 
power each  will  propel  it.  The  designs  for 
the  new  'plane  were  drawn  by  the  depart- 
ment's experts,  under  the  direction  of  Naval 
Constructor  H.  C.  Richardson.  Work  on  the 
machine  will  begin  at  once  and  will  be  pushed 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

-Appropriation  bill 


The  first  draft  of  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill  was  completed  by  the  House  sub-commit- 
tee Ja.  4.  It  contains  the  Hobson  amendment 
for  the  formation  of  a  Bureau  of  Strategy, 
under  a  Chief  of  Operations,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  the  Roberts  amendment 


for  the  increase  of  officers  in  the  marine  corps. 
It  recommends  a  $1,000,000  appropriation  for 
an  aerial  corps,  and  the  formation  of  a  naval 
reserve.  The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  approved  these  amendments  and  added 
another  (Ja  11)  to  abolish  the  ''plucking 
board"  and  reinstate  8  "plucked"  officers.  The 
building  programme  presented  to  the  House 
Ja  16,  recommended  2  battleships,  a  seagoing 
submarine,  16  coast  submarines,  6  submarine 
destroyers,  i  oil  fuel  ship,  i  transport,  i  hos- 
pital ship;  a  total  of  $148,560.88.  There  was 
a  general  engagement  in  the  House  over  the 
bill  on  Ja  29  and  30.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Ja  30  debate  centered  around  the  subject  of 
ordnance.  A  paragraph  proposed  by  Mr.  Hob- 
son  to  provide  for  testing  the  value  of  armor- 
piercing  shells  was  adopted.  The  amendment 
•  reported  by  the  Naval  Committee  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  Chief  of  Operations  in  the 
Navy  Department  was  stricken  out  on  a  point 
of  order.  The  provision  reported  by  the  Naval 
Committee  providing  for  the  repeal  of  that 
feature  of  the  personnel  act  that  created  the 
"plucking  board"  was  made  in  order  (Ja  30) 
b^  a  special  rule  adopted  by  the  Hou^e  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  passed  the 
House  Feb  5.  The  building  program  provided 
for  two  battleships,  twelve  submarine  torpedo 
boats  (one  of  the  seagoing  type),  six  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  and  one  fuel  oil  ship. 

A  rider  abolishing  the  so-called  ''plucking 
board"  was  included  in  the  House  bill 

These  items  in  the  bill  as  originally  re- 
ported to  the  House  were  eliminated:  One 
transport  at  $1,900,000,  one  hospital  ship  cost- 
ing ^,250,000,  and  five  submarines  at  $2,750^- 
000.  The  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  aero- 
nautics was  reduced  to  $500,000.  Substantial 
increases  m  several  items  of  the  bill  were 
made  by  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  reported  the  measure  to  the  Senate 
Feb  22. 

The  possibility  of  the  United  States  becom- 
ing involved  in  war  as  a  result  of  Germany's 
war  zone  around  Great  Britain  and  Great 
Britain's  blockade  on  foodstuffs  destined  to 
Germany  was  seriously  discussed  in  the  Sen- 
ate Feb  26,  when  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  was  under  consideration.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  Feb  26  at  $152,000,000 
an  increase  of  $8,000,000  over  the  House 
bill.  The  Senate  Committee  had  agreed  with 
the  House  action  in  abolishing  the  "plucking 
board."  The  Senate  amendment  increasing 
the  number  of  seagoing  submarines  from  one 
to  five  and  of  the  coast-defence  submarines 
from  eleven  to  sixteen  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

A  compromise  on  the  naval  building  pro- 
gramme was  reached  Mar  i,  conferees  on  the 
naval  bill  agreeing  to  two  submarines  of  the 
seagoing  type  and  sixteen  coast  defense  sub- 
marines. The  conference  bill  passed  both 
houses  Mar  2.  It  provided  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $148,000,000,  compared 
with  $144,945,833  in  1914. 

For  the  naval  building  programme  alone  the 
appropriations,  the  largest  ever  made  by  this 
country,  amount  to  $45,053,801.    This  provided 
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for  the  construction  of  two  super-dread- 
noughts, to  be  the  most  powerful  fighting  ma- 
chines afloat,  and  more  powerful  than  any- 
thing the  construction  of  which  has  been  start- 
ed by  any  nation  in  the  world.  Also  two  sea- 
going submarines  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000  each, 
and  sixteen  coast  defence  submarines  at  a  cost 
of  $550,000  each.  The  seagoing  submarines 
must  have  a  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour.  There  are  to  be  also  six  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  and  one  fuel  ship,  which  will  be 
constructed  to  serve  oil-burning  battleships. 
President  Wilson  signed  the  bill  Mar  3. 

Bureau  of  Navigation— Annual  report 

That  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  more 
officers  and  enlisted  men  to  put  the  American 
fleet  in  condition  for  proper  handling  in  time 
of  war  was  one  of  the  most  important  facta 
disclosed  by  the  annual  report  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral Victor  Blue,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department,  made 
public  Dec  24.  After  pointing  out  that  the 
output  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
for  the  past  two  years  had  supplied  the  losses 
due  to  casualties  in  the  list  of  officers  and  in- 
creased the  number  at  the  rate  of  120  a  year, 
Admiral  Blue  said: 

"This  rate  of  increase,  however,  will  not 
supply  the  demand.  The  authorization  of 
new  vessels  will  require  still  more  officers." 

To  remedy  the  shortage  of  officers  and  men, 
Admiral  Blue  recommended: 

First — ^That  the  number  of  midahipmen  at  the 
Naval  Academy  be  increased  from  11 69  to  1704. 

Second. — That  Congreaa  authorise  officers  to  spe- 
cialize in  engineering. 

Third. — ^That  for  three  years,  or  until  the  Naval 
Academy  can  begin  to  turn  out  the  necessary  number 
of  young  officers  after  its  capacitor  has  been  increased, 
the  President  be  authorizecf  to  issue  acting  appoint- 
ments as  ensigns  to  graduates  of  technical  colleges 
and  others  in  civil  life. 

Fourth. — ^That  Congress  authorize  an  increase  of 
7500  enlisted  men  for  the  navy  in  this  year's  naval 
appropriation  bill. 

Admiral  Blue  submitted  a  table  showing 
that  if  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Board  were  adopted  it  would  require  a  com- 
plement of  57,152  for  commissioning  the  com- 
pleted ships  of  the  navy  in  time  of  war,  and 
43>379  ^or  commissioning  some  of  them  with 
full  and  others  with  reserve  complements  of 
men  in  time  of  peace.  In  addition  to  the 
43,379  men  needed  for  taking  care  of  ships 
completed  in  time  of  peace,  11,658  men  were 
needed  for  shore  and  training  stations,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  55,037  men  necessary  for  the 
fleet  as  it  stands.  In  the  service  of  the  navy 
on  Oct  8,  191S,  were  53»03i  men,  so  that  on 
that  date  there  was  an  actual  shortage  of 
2006  men.  For  ships  to  be  commissioned  be- 
tween Jan  I  and  July  i,  1916,  3949  additional 
men  would  be  needed,  including  1000  for  the 
dreadnought  Pennsylvania,  and  men  for  man- 
ning five  new  destroyers,  twelve  new  sub- 
marines, a  fuel  ship,  and  two  tenders.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year,  when  the  battleships  Ari- 
zona, Idaho,  and  Mississippi  must  be  manned, 
along  with  six  new  destroyers,  seven  sub- 
marines and  other  vessels,  3800  more  men 
would  be  needed.  On  July  i,  1917,  therefore, 
7758  additional  men  would  be  required. 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Sec.  Daniels  on  Apr  28  announced  the  selec- 
tion by  President  Wilson  of  Capt  William 
Shepherd  Benson  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. This  office,  created  by  Congress  at  its 
previous  session,  has  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring and  maintaining  the  fleet  for  war.  At 
the  same  time.  Sec  Daniels  announced  that 
Admiral  Fletcher  would  continue  indefinitely 
in  command  of  the  Atlantic  battleship  fleet 
This  probably  means  that  Admiral  Fletcher 
will  remain  the  chief  fleet  commander  until 
his  retirement  in  1917.  When  Capt.  Benson 
took  up  his  new  duties  on  May  3,  the  office  of 
Aid  for  Operations,  which  had  been  held  by 
Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  went  out  of 
existence.  This  office  existed  only  by  Execu- 
tive order  and  regulation,  while  the  new  office 
of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  into  the  most  important  pro- 
fessional office  in  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  most  powerful,  owes  its  existence  to  statu- 
tory enactment 

Sec.  Daniels  announced  that  Rear  Admiral 
Fiske  would  be  assigned  to  duty  as  a  staff 
officer  at  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport 

Sec  Daniels  made  public  the  text  of  the 
new  navy  regulations  governing  the  office  of 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  These  were  ap- 
proved by  Admiral  Dewey  and  Rear  Admirals 
Badger  and  Fiske,  to  whom  they  were  submit- 
ted.   The  regulations  follow: 

T.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  dutrged 
with  the  operations  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its 
use  in  war.     (Act  of  March  3.  19x5.) 

s.  This  shall  include  the  direction  of  the  Naval 
War  College,  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the 
Office  of  Target  Practice  and  Engineering  Competi- 
tions; the  operation  of  the  Radio  Service  and  of 
other  systems  of  communication,  of  the  Naval  De- 
fense  districts  and  of  the  Coast  Guard  when  operat- 
ing with  the  Navy ;  the  direction  of  all  strategic  and 
tactical  matters,  organization,  manoeuvres,  target 
practice,  drills  and  exercises  and  of  the  training  of 
the  fleet  for  war,  and  the  preparation,  revision  and 
enforcement  of  ^11  tactic  drill  books,  signal  codes 
and  cipher  codes.  The  orders  issued  by  die  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
enumerated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  considered  as 
emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  shall 
have  full  force  and  effect  as  such. 

3.  The  Chief  of  Naval  O^rations  shall  be  chargjed 
with  the  preparation,  revision,  and  record  of  regula- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  navy,  naval  instructions, 
and  ffeneral  orders. 

4.  He  shall  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
movements  and  operations  of  vessels  of  the  navy 
and  prepare  all  orders  issued  by  the  navy  in  regara 
thereto,  and  shall  keep  the  records  of  service  of  all 
fleets,  squadrons,  and  ships. 

5.  He  shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  regard  to 
the  military  features  of  all  new  ships  and  as  to  any 
proposed  extensive  alterations  of  a  ship  which  will 
affect  his  military  value,  and  all  features  which 
affect  the  military  value  of  dry  docks,  including  their 
location;  also  as  to  matters  pertaining  to  fuel  reser- 
vations and  depots,  the  location  of  radio  stations, 
reserves  of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  fuel,  stores 
and  other  supplies,  with  a  view  to  meeting  effective- 
ly the  demands  ot  the  fleet. 

6.  In  preparing  and  maintaining  in  readiness  plans 
for  the  fleet  in  wsr  he  shall  freely  consult  with  and 
have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  various  bu- 
reaus, boards,  and  offices  of  the  department,  includ- 
ing the  Marine  Corps  Headquarters,  in  matters  com- 
ing under  their  command.  After  the  approval  of 
any  given  war  plans  bv  the  Secretary,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  assign  to 
the  bureaus,  boards,  and  offices  such  parts  thereof 
as  may  be  needed  for  the  intelligent  carrying  out  of 
their  respective  duties  in  regard  to  such  plans. 
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7.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  witness  the  operations  of  the  fleet  as  an 
observer. 

&  He  shall  have  as  senior  assistant  an  officer  not 
below  the  grade  of  Captain. 

9,  He  shall  cx-officio  be  a  member  of  the  General 
Board. 

la  During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  shall  be  next  in  succession  to  act 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     (Act  of  March  3,  1915.) 

Emergency  register 

The  Navy  Department  instituted,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  an  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  commissioned  personnel  on  the  naval 
retired  list  to  ascertain  how  many  retired  offi- 
cers would  be  available  in  time  of  need  either 
to  take  duty  on  warships  or  in  navy  yards 
and  stations.  The  inquiry  included  the  retired 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  as  well  as  of  the 
navy. 

Hereafter  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  will 
keep  two  lists  of  officers  available  for  duty  in 
time  of  war.  On  one  list  will  appear  the 
names  of  those  of  the  active  list,  and  on  the 
other  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  re- 
tired. It  is  understood  that  this  classification 
does  not  apply  to  those  officers  who  have 
been  retired  for  age.  The  inquiry  goes  out 
to  officers  who  have  been  retired  voluntarily, 
who  have  been  "plucked,"  or  who  have  been 
retired  for  some  phvsical  disability  which 
might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  performing 
some  special  line  of  duty  required  somewhere 
in  the  naval  establishment  in  time  of  hostili- 
ties. 

The  inquiry  which  had  been  in  progress 
since  the  middle  of  Aug.  showed  that  several 
hundred  officers  who  had  in  their  time  enjoyed 
high  standing  professionally,  and  had  good 
records,  could  be  expected  to  return  to  the 
service  if  tifiey  were  needed.  The  record  of 
these  available  officers  shows  their  residence, 
and  the  nearest  naval  station  or  recruiting 
station  to  which,  in  case  of  hostilities,  they 
would  report  for  dut>[.  There  is  also  kept 
in  this  emergency  register  a  record  of  the 
duty  to  which  each  officer  would  be  assigned 
and  whether  he  would  be  able  to  go  to  sea  at 
once  if  he  were  needed  for  that  duty.  No 
part  of  the  register  will  be  made  public  ex- 
cept the  names  of  retired  officers  who  are  on 
the  duty  list 

—Gunnery 

The  dreadnaught  North  Dakota  leads  the 
battleships  of  the  navy  in  gunnery  with  a  per- 
centage of  60.518,  according  to  announcement 
made  Ja  16  by  Secretary  Daniels.  The  stand- 
ings are  as  follows:  Battle  ships — ^The  North 
Dakota,  the  Texas,  the  Georgia,  the  New 
Hampshire,  the  Delaware,  the  Virginia,  the 
Wyoming,  the  Vermont,  the  Utah,  Qie  South 
Carolina,  the  Rhode  Island,  the  New  Jersey, 
^e  Arkansas,  the  Florida,  the  Minnesota^  the 
Nebraska,  the  New  York,  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Michigan;  Destroyers — ^The  Truxtun,  the 
Burrows,  the  Patterson,  the  McDougal,  the 
Jarvis,  the  McCaU,  the  Paul  Jones,  the  Dray- 
ton, the  Ammen,  the  Fanning,  the  Beale,  tne 
Perry,  the  Cummings,  the  Jenkins,  the  Trippe, 
the  Preble,  the  Whipple  and  the  Cassin.  Jouett 
not  received. 

The  cruiser  San  Diego,   flagship  of   Rear 


Admiral  £.  B.  Howard,  commanding  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  stands  first  in  turret  gun  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  navy  as  a  result  of 
target  practice  concluded  Feb  25  on  the  range 
near  the  Coronado  Islands.  With  eigfat-indi 
guns,  the  crew  of  the  San  Diego's  forward 
turret  made  100  per  cent  of  hits,  firing  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  three  and  one-half  ^ots 
per  gun  per  minute.  The  performance  gives 
the  San  Diego  the  Spokane  Cup,  held  last 
season  by  the  Arkansas,  and  $2,000  navy  prize 
money. 


The  Navy  Department  announced  Sept  25 
the  full  standings  and  merit  for  battle  effi- 
ciency and  gunnery  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  The  figures  showed  a  wide  range  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  battle  ship,  torpedo  and  sub- 
marine classes.  Battle  efficiency  ratings 
ranged  from  73-6i4  for  the  Michigan  to  26.- 
866  for  the  Minnesota.  The  general  efficiency 
of  the  submarines  did  not  show  such  a  wide 
range  of  variation  as  the  gunnery  statistics 
for  the  under  water  craft.  The  submarine 
K-8  had  a  gunnery  rating  of  88.026,  while  the 
K^  had  a  rating  of  4.401.  These  were  the 
full  gunnery  records  for  the  three  classes, 
battle  ships,  torpedo  and  submarines: — 

Battle    Ship    Class. 

Georgia    89.347  New    Jgrsgy 45.3^ 

Texas    67.886    Utah    4>-795 

fVyomtnff    61. sax   Arkansas    41*396 

Michigan    58.314    Vermont     39f9^4 

Saratoga    56.380   Louisiana    36.721 

Kansas   55.5V   Rhode   Island 34.103 

New    York    54*90 1    South    Coro/ma.  ...31.439 

Delaware    5^.346  Florida    '8.475 

Colorado    50.906  Nebraska    '0.555 

New    Hampshire . . .  48.5^0  Minnesota    1 7.3a6 


Torpedo 

Patterson    87.075 

MeDougal    73.307 

Fanning     71.108 

Truxtun     70.844 

Burrows     69.969 

Drayton    66.957 

Beale    63.308 

Jouett    64.939 

Paul   Jones 64.468 

Cummings    64.3x6 

Paulding    64.098 

Jarvis   61,671 

Cassin    57-4i8 

P*rry    55-855 


Ammen    55.441 

Jenkins    54.651 

McCall   54.458 

Benham    50.460 

Warrington     48.4716 

Chauncey     41.519 

Decatur    39.178 

S^TD'   38.053 

g«*»,   34.399 

Henley    34.840 

Preble    44.8x1 

Bainbridge    18,754 


Bi 


.945 


Snbmaiiao  CUsi. 

K-S    88,046  K-/    .49.49X 

Bj    60.6x4  A-6    48.X84 

£•3     54309  C'l        43.091 

n'i 54.346  A'7 44.440 

^-4    44.953  A-s     18.014 

&t    ♦3.'*69  Cs     4^58 

Z'i    33.3*4  K4    4^01 

g-i     30.144    B-2      3^X4 

Jg'J 49.888    C-5    — 

The  trophy  for  battle  efficiency  was  pre- 
sented to  the  battleship  Michigan  Oct  12  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  This  is  the  second  time  the 
Michigan  has  led  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  battle 
efficiency    for   gunnery   and   engineering. 

The  gunnery  trophy  was  presented  to  the 
battleship  Georgia,  Captain  Joseph  W.  Oman 
commanding. 

Hyd  roaeroplanes 

Bids  were  called  for  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment on  Feb  s  (opened  Feb  17)  on  the  con- 
struction   of   six   armored   hydroaeroplanes. 
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each  to  carry  a  rapid-fire  ftaa  and  ammunition 
and  to  be  mawied  by  a  pilot  and  an  observer. 
The  general  requireinents,  a  Department  state- 
ment said,  were  for  a  machine  having  a 
maximum  speed  of  at  least  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  a  radius  of  action  of  four  hours  at  full 
speed,  ability  to  climb  250  feet  per  second 
for  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  to  glide  at  an 
angle  of  six  to  one.  The  machine  must  be 
able  to  get  off  the  water  and  alight  in  the 
open  sea  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  ride 
at  anchor  or  adrift  without  danger  of  cap- 
siiing  and  to  fly  safely  in  a  thirty -five-mile 

Inventioma  Board 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  July  12,  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Secretary  Daniels  to  head 
an  advisory  board  of  civilian  inventors  for 
a  bureau  of  invention  and  development  to 
be  created  in  the  Navy  Department. 

Among  the  the  great  problems  to  be  laid 
before  the  investigators  the  Secretary  men- 
tioned submarine   warfare. 

Sixteen  American  scientists  to  form,  with 
Thomas  A.  Edison  as  chairman,  the  advisory 
board  of  the  proposed  bureau  of  inven- 
tion  in  the  Navy  Department,  will  be  se- 
lected by  leading  scientific  societies  of  the 
country.  Secretary  Daniels  announced  July 
19  he  had  written  to  the  presidents  of  eight 
societies  asking  that  two  members  be  se- 
lected by  each  organization  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  Following  are  the  soci- 
eties addressed: 


Ion,  Newark,  N.  J, 

The  personnel  of  the  Navy  Advisory  Board, 
selected  Augg,  included,  besides  the  chairman; 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels;  Hudson  Uaxim  and  Matthew  B. 
Sellers,  elected  by  the  Aeronautical  Society; 
and  Henry  A,  Wise  Wood  and  Elmer  A. 
Sperry,  elected  b/  the  American  Society  of 
Aeronautical  Engineers. 

The  make  up  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Board 
of  Inventions,  was  announced  by  Josephus 
Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Sept  12.  The 
board  will  consist  of  twenty-three  members, 
including  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  was  selected 
by  Mr,  Daniels  to  serve  as  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  board.  The  other  twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  board  who  were  chosen  by  ballot 
by  eleven  of  the  principal  scientific  societies 
of  the  country  whose  members  deal  with 
those  branches  of  science  on  which  the  navy 
is  thought  to  be  dependent  for  invention,  are : 

AMERICAN     CHEMICAL     SOCCETY. 

W.  R.  WhitncT,  SchcDccTidT.  N.  Y.  MmnchuieCts 
lutiluti  of  Technology,  'go.  Diredor  of  Reiearcb 
Labonlory  of  the  Gen*™!  EleMric  Companr,. 

L.    H.  Baekelind,    Yonlceri;    N.    Y.     Uniftriity    of 
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AMERICAN       INSTITUTE       OF       ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

Frmnk  Julian  Spmgue,  New  York  Qty.  N.™1  Ae«- 
rt^;;.  'If  "."■"'Jl''*  en^inter  for  Sprague,  Oti.,  ud 
tj*nei»i  Eleilnc  CompKiies. 

B.  G.  L»innie,  PLttaburgh.  -Ohio  SU(e,  '88.  Chief 
Engineer  of  WeatinshouK  Electric  and  Hanufacturiu 
CompuBj.  "■ 

AMERICAN  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 
M,?h,^^  SimpTOo  Woodward^  Waahington,  D.  C, 
Michipn,  >a.  Freiident  of  Carnegie  fiatitulion. 
«il  Sr  ^°/'  WebMer  Worce«er,  Mu».  Har- 
■nri.  -Bs.  Profeuor  of  Phyoci  Clark  UniveriiCy, 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
,,*'T^l^^   Murray  Hunt,  N»t»1  Academy,   'to.     New 


d   for 


e    Co-^SS! 

■         W    of    COB 


Andrew    L.     Riker,     Del; 
locomobile  Company.     Eleci 


OB  Croton  Aqueduc 

AMERICAN     AERONAUTICAL     SOCIETY 

e^lS^e''eiSm'"'    ^'"''l'^"'^  V-     Ordnance   and 
THE  INVENTORS'  GUILD 

in™nior  «'>'>o""   ConTcying   Belt   Company  and 

AMERICAN  SOaETY^OF^AUTOMOBILE   ENGI- 

.,  Vice    P™dent     of 

«l   and  mechanical   ea- 

Ifichigaa,    '96.      Vic. 

,„  — ....   ,_^r  Company. 

AMERICAN    rNSTITOTE     OF    MINING     ENCI- 
William     Laurence     Saunden,     New     Yort     ri« 

AMERICAN    ELECTRO    CHEMICAL    SOCIETY 

iW^it??'    ^f***"  «f  Electro  ChemiMrj/Lelu^S 

Lawrrac'e  Addicki,  Chremc. 
iBtOiute  of  TeclinoW^  "^ 
for   Phelpi.   Dodge   4  fe,. 

AMERICAN    SOCHTV^^OF^MECHANICAL    EK. 

^.  fc"'ESs;i;5ra"ci.^rE,sa 

poiSVi.,"',""' iSS.,.°"°"'  "■  '■  "•»■-»' 

AMERICAN    SOCICTY^OT^AERONABTIC    EN. 

oiw  to?  oST"'  "'"'"*  °' "" "»"" "" 

The  first  problem  to  which  Secretary  Dan- 
leU  a^ked  the  members  of  the  newly  created 
Naval  Advisory  Board— the  Edison  council— 
to  turn  their  attention  was  that  of  providing 
the  navy  with  an  adequate  laboratory  for  r^ 
search  and  experimental  work.  Mr  Daniels 
Sept  ig,  requested  the  members  to  come  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  on  Oct  6  pre- 
pared to  make  recommendations. 


The  establishment  of  a  government  plant  to 
make  nitnc  acid  out  of  the  air  for  use  in 
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manufacturing  smokeless  powder,  in  case  our 
supply  of  nitrates,  which  comes  entirely  from 
Chile,  should  be  cut  off  by  war,  was  recom- 
mended  in  a  report  sent,  Dec  22,  to  Secretary 
Daniels  by  the  Naval  Advisory  Board. 

Because  of  Sec.  of  the  Navy  Daniels*  re- 
fusal to  make  public  the  July  30  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Board  of  the  navy,  Henry 
A.  Wise  Wood,  preparedness  advocate,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Naval  G>nsulting  Board, 
sent  his  resignation  from  the  Naval  Consult- 
ing Board,  Dec  22,  so  that  he  could  be  free 
in  future  to  criticise  the  "dangerously  weak 
naval  and  military  policy  of  the  President." 
See  also 
American  SoaETY  of  Aeronautical  En- 
gineers 
United  States — Navy — ^Laboratory 

Laboratory 

On  Oct  7  the  Naval  Advisory  Board  of  In- 
ventions unanimously  approved  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  great  research  and  ex- 
perimental laboratory  for  the  United  States 
navy.  The  plan,  as  adopted,  was  proposed  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  labor- 
atory at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000  for  grounds, 
buildings  and  equipment,  to  be  operated  at  an 
annual  expenditure  of  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,- 
000,000.  The  plan  provided  that  a  naval  offi- 
cer of  rank  should  be  in  charge  and  that 
under  him  should  be  naval  heads  of  broad 
experience  in  laboratory  methods  and  science 
in  general — ^practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
men.  The  laboratory  is  to  be  located  on  tide- 
water of  sufficient  depth  to  permit  a  dread- 
nought to  come  to  dock  and  near,  but  not  in, 
a  large  dty.  As  thus  described,  the  labor- 
atory will  be  near  some  large  port  on  the 
Atlantic   coast. 

Marine  Corps 

The  paramount  need  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  was  an  increase  in  officers  and 
men,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  its 
commandant,  Major-General  George  Barnett, 
made  public  Dec  25.  There  were  then  g^^n 
men  and  344  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
distributed  on  board  ships,  at  naval  stations, 
and  in  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Guam,  China  and 
the  Philippines.  Unless  more  officers  and  men 
should  be  authorized  by  Congress,  the  Marine 
Corps  would  not  be  able  to  properly  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  government  in  peace, 
and  would  be  badly  handicapped  in  war. 

General  Barnett  pointed  out  that  in  order  to 
properly  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  the 
Marine  G>rps  should  have  an  increase  of  7200 
men.  However,  General  Barnett  asked  for  an 
increase  of  only  1500  men,  60  officers  and  23 
warrant  officers,  and  this  had  been  approved 
and  presented  to  Congress  by  Sec.  Daniels  in 
the  estimates  for  enlarging  the  navy. 

Navy  League  of  the  United  States 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  Executive  Committee,  adopted  a 
resolution,  May  11,  calling  upon  President  Wil- 
son to  call  Congress  in  extra  session  to  au- 
thorize a  bond  issue  of  $500,000,000,   which 


sum,  it  was  stated,  was  "needed  to  provide 
this  country  with  adequate  means  of  naval 
defense." 


-Oil  fuel 


President  Wilson,  upon  recommendation  of 
Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Secretary  Lane  of  tlie 
Interior  Department,  has  been  graduallv  de- 
veloping the  plans  of  the  Government  for 
supplying  the  nav^  with  its  own  oil  fuel. 
Another  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  May 
5  when  the  President  signed  an  order  of 
withdrawal  creating  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  3.  This  reserve  contains  9,481  acres  of 
land  in  Natrona  County,  Wyo.,  and  is  part 
of  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  8,  which  was  with- 
drawn on  July  2,  1910. 

^Personnel 

Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N., 
aid  for  operations  of  the  Navy  Department, 
placed  his  resignation  of  that  detail  in  the 
hands  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels  Apr  i.  He  gave  no  reason  for  his 
resignation,  but,  according  to  the  talk  in  naval 
circles,  Admiral  Fiske  wished  to  be  relieved 
because  he  did  not  agree  with  the  policies  of 
the  department. 

Rear-Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo,  commander 
of  the  first  division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  was 
designated  June  8th  by  President  Wilson  as  a 
vice-admiral  of  the  navy.  He  was  the  first  of 
three  vice-admirals  to  be  appointed. 

Rear  Admiral  Albert  Cleaves  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  destroyer  flotilla 
Oct  25,  Secretary  Daniels  having  determined 
to  place  the  destroyers  under  higher  ranking 
officers  in  the  future.  Rear  Admiral  Cleaves 
will  relieve  Captain  W.  S.  Sims,  who  ¥ras 
assigned  to  the  new  superdreadnaught  Nevada. 
The  change  will  be  made  on  Nov  22.  On  the 
same  date  Rear  Admiral  Herbert  O.  Dunn 
will  succeed  Rear  Admiral  Walter  McLean 
in  command  of  the  4th  Division,  Atlantic  fleet 
Rear  Admiral  McLean  will  take  command  of 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  vice  Rear  Admiral 
F.  E.  Beatty,  who  retires  for  age. 

Personnel  bill 

Sec.  Daniels  on  Jan  26  made  public  the  terms 
of  the  navy  personnel  bill,  prepared  by  a  board 
consisting  of  Assistant  Secretary  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Rear  Admiral  Victor  Blue,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  D.  W.  Taylor, 
chief  naval  constructor.  The  measure  covers 
the  reorganization  of  the  line  as  well  as  the 
medical,  pay,  construction  and  civil  engineer 
corps.  The  reorganization  of  the  line  is  de- 
signed to  extend  over  a  period  of  about  five 
years  with  the  arrangement  that  when  com- 
pleted the  line  will  consist  of  18  rear  admirals, 
75  captains,  140  commanders,  320  lieutenant 
commanders  and  such  numbers  of  lieu- 
tenants (junior  grade)  and  ensigns  as  may 
be  graduated  from  the  academy  and  thereafter 
qualify  for  promotion  by  examination.  The 
plucking  board  is  abolished.  In  place  of  this 
unpopular  organization,  promotion  by  competi- 
tive methods  and  the  selection  of  the  most  effi- 
cient officers  are  adopted,  together  with  the 
creation  of  an  active  reserve  list    Officers  of 
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the  line  and  staff  who  fail  to  make  the  required 
standard  in  examination  and  record  will  be 
shifted  to  the  active  reserve  list,  at  half  pay  of 
their  rank,  and  thereafter  will  not  be  promoted 
except  for  special  meritorious  services,  and 
then  only  one  grade  at  a  time  by  Executive 
order.  In  arranging  the  competitive  method 
of  promotion  three  factors  are  considered-^ 
professional  knowledge,  for  which  the  test  is 
examination;  the  official  record  of  past  per- 
formances, or  the  "efficiency  record,"  and  ser- 
vice opinion  obtained  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  officers  senior  in  the  service  to  the 
candidate  for  advancement. 

———Submarines 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of  one  of 
the  new  type  of  seagoing  submarines  was 
awarded  by  Secretary  Daniels  to  the  Electric 
Boat  G)mpany  of  Qtuncy,  Mass.,  for  $1,350,000 
(Ja  12).  It  will  nave  more  than  1000  tons 
displacement,  surface  speed  twentsr  knots,  sub« 
merged  speed  eleven  knots,  cruising  radius 
more  than  1000  miles,  and  torpedo  boat  de- 
fence guns. 

The  submarine  L-i,  the  largest  yet  built  for 
the  United  States  navy,  was  launched  at  the 
yard  of  the  Fore  River  Ship  Building  G)rpora- 
tion,  Quincy,  Mass.,  on  Ja  20.  She  is  one  of 
seven  vessels  of  the  same  type  which  have 
been  authorized.  The  L-i  registers  450  tons 
and  measures  165  feet  over  all.  If  contract 
stipulations  are  fulfilled  she  will  develop  a 
speed  of  14  knots  on  the  surface  and  ten  knots 
submerged. 

In  line  with  his  announced  determination 
to  develop  the  submarine  arm  of  the  navy  and 
eliminate  its  present  faults,  Secretary  Dan- 
iels May  28  designated  Captain  A.  W.  Grant 
one   of   the   highest   ranking  officers   of   his 

trade,   to   command   the   Atlantic   submarine 
otilla  and  exercise  general  supervision  over 
that  branch  of  the  service. 


The  submarine  M-i,  built  for  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  Electric  Boat  G>m- 
pany  at  the  Fore  River  Shipyard,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  was  launched  Sept  14.  The  new  sub- 
mersible is  185  feet  over  all»  with  a  maxi- 
mum steaming  radius  of  5,000  miles  and  an 
estimated  surface  speed  of  16  knots.  She  is 
equipped  with  four  torpedo  tubes  and  a  deck 
gun. 

While  the  M-i  is  considerably  larger  than 
any  of  the  submarines  previously  launched, 
she  is  not  so  large  as  the  fleet  submarine 
Schley,  building  by  the  same  company,  The 
Schley  in  fact  is  an  enlarged  M-i,  so  that 
the  trials  of  M-i  are  awaited  with  great  in- 
terest as  foreshadowing  the  results  to  be  ob- 
tained with  the  Schley.  The  Af-/  not  only 
represents  a  new  departure  in  hull  construc- 
tion and  arrangement,  but  she  also  is  the  first 
vessel  to  receive  a  new  and  improved  ty^e 
of  submarine  engine  entirely  developed  in 
America.  These  engines  operate  on  the 
Diesel  cycle,  but  have  many  important  im- 
provements over  similar  engines  installed  in 
European  submarines. 


See  also 
"F-4"  (submabine) 
Little,  Rear-Adm.  William   Nelson 
"Pennsylvania"  (battleship) 
"Schley"  (submarine) 

-"G-3"  (submarine) 


A  new  type  submarine,  desired  by  (3apt. 
Simon  Lake,  was  completed  m  Bridgeport, 
Ct.,  and  given  a  trial  trip  July  16.  Its  inven- 
tor held  that  his  boat  had  a  radius  of  6000 
miles. 

The  boat,  the  G-'S,  is  160  feet  long.  Its 
motive  power  is  supplied  by  Swiss  1200  horse- 
power engines,  which  were  installed  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  They  give  a  sur- 
face speed  of  fourteen  and  seven-tenth  miles 
an  hour  and  an  underwater  speed  of  eight 
knots.    The  cost  of  the  boat  is  $450,000. 

The  efficiency  of  the  new  Swiss  engine, 
which  burns  heavy  oil,  is  so  great  that  the 
G'S  can  carry  enough  fuel  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic twice  without  stopping  for  a  new  sup- 
ply. The  Swiss  engine  drives  both  on  the 
surface  and  under  water,  replacing  the  dou- 
ble gasoline  and  electric  engines  formerly 
used,  the  gasoline  to  drive  the  craft  on  the 
surface  and  the  electric  motor  for  undersea 
travel. 


-Guns 


Secretary  Daniels  announced  July  7  that 
the  ordnance  experts  of  the  navy  had  de- 
signed, and  that  the  naval  shops  had  built, 
a  new  type  of  3-inch  rapid-fire  guns  which 
would  be  installed  in  submarine  M-i  and  on 
all   new   submarines. 

The  carriage  operates  somewhat  like  those 
of  disappearing  guns  in  shore  batteries.  The 
rifle  is  raised  through  ports  to  the  deck  by 
electric  machinery,  and  after  firing  is  car- 
ried quickly  back  into  its  place  under  the 
water-tight  hatch.  The  gun  is  not,  however, 
of  the  common  disappearing  type,  which  op- 
erates by  the  recoil,  but  remains  exposed 
until  the  disappearing  mechanism  is  set  in 
motion.  They  are  built  so  that  when  the 
submarine  reaches  the  surface  a  section  of 
the  deck  may  be  shifted  and  the  gun  will 
rise  immediatiy  over  the  top.  The  gun  may 
be  raised,  fired  and  lowered  within  a  few 
seconds.  The  new  gun  is  made  shorter  than 
the  regular  three-inch  navy  rifle  to  meet 
space  limitations.  This  reduces  its  range 
somewhat,  but  it  has  been  fitted  for  very 
high  angle  fire,  which  will  give  it  some 
chance    for   use   against   aeroplanes. 

No  submarine  now  in  commission  in  the 
United  States  Navy  mounts  any  outside  de- 
fense gun. 

The  new  gun  is  said  to  be  equally  adapt- 
able to  all  except  the  oldest  and  smallest  sub- 
marine types  now  in  commission.  Naval  ord- 
nance experts  have  been  working  on  the  plans 
of  the  new  gun  since  November,  1913. 

Eadi  submarine  will  be  protected  by  two 
3-inch  guns.  One  will  be  mounted  fore  and 
the  other  aft  By  the  use  of  these  guns  of- 
ficials believe  that  submarines  will  be  enabled 
to  protect  themselves   from  any  light  craft 
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War  game,  1915 

The  war  game,  which  began  after  the  re- 
view of  the  fleet  in  New  York,  ended  May  25 
with  a  victory  for  the  invading  force.  Dur- 
ing the  game  a  number  of  the  fleet  met  with 
mishaps. 

— Peace  centenary 

A  three-day  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  peace  between  English-speaking 
nations  began  at  New  Orleans  <  n  Ja  8  on  the 
field  of  the  last  armed  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  cere- 
monies were  opened  with  the  firing  of  a  21-gun 
salute,  so  timed  that  the  last  gun  boomed  at 
8.20  a.  m. — 100  years  to  the  minute,  according 
to  historians,  after  Gen.  Jackson  finally  tri- 
umphed over  the  British  on  the  field  of  Chal- 
mette. 

-^Pensions 

The  House  passed  the  annual  pension  ap- 
propriation bill  Feb  ip.  The  Senate  set  a 
new  record  in  quick  legislation  when  it  passed 
the  bill  (Feb  22),  carrying  $164,000,000,  in 
four  minutes. 

— Population 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  computations  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
passed  the  one  hundred  million  mark  about 
4  p.  m.,  Apr  3. 

^Post  Office  Department 

Postmaster  Morgan  called  attention  June  8 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  permissible  to  attach  a 
communication,  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  to  a 
parcel  of  prepaid  fourth  class  matter,  provided 
the  communication  also  had  its  postage  pre- 
paid at  the  first  class  rate.  This  would  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  parcel  and  the  letter  to- 
gether, which  was  often  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. 


Postmaster  General  Burleson  issued  a  state- 
ment July  4,  in  which  he  said: 

"The  audit  of  postal  accounts  will  not  be 
completed  before  September.  Until  then 
the  exact  amount  of  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  cannot  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained. For  the  first  three-quarters  the  ex- 
cess of  audited  expenditures  over  audited 
revenues  amounted  to  $8,008,034.68.'' 


The  new  ii-cent  postage  stamp  appeared, 
Aug  12,  at  most  of  the  post  offices.  It  bears 
the  head  of  Franklin  in  profile,  from  Houdon|s 
bust,  and  is  printed  in  dark  green  ink.  It  is 
the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  ordinary  stamps, 
series  of  191 1.  The  new  stamp  was  issued  pri- 
marily for  use  in  prepaying  postage  on  parcels 
and  postage  and  insurance  fee  on  insured  par- 
cels amounting  to  11  cents. 


It  was  announced  at  the  White  House,  Aug 
28,  that  President  Wilson  had  appointed  Otto 
Praeger,  postmaster  at  Washington,  to  be  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster-General,  to  succeed 
Joseph  Stewart,  who  resigned  to  take  a  position 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  as  an  assistant  to 
the  Attorney-General.  Merritt  O.  Chance. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Washington,  to  suc- 
ceed 'Mr.  Praeger. 


In  his  annual  report,  made  public  Dec  11, 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  renewed  "the 
recommendations  made  in  his  last  two  annual 
reports  that  early  action  be  taken  by  Congress 
declaring  a  government  monopoly  over  all  utili- 
ties for  the  public  transmission  of  intelligence. 

"As  soon  as  practicable,  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems  of  the  United  States  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  postal  establishment," 
said  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  Burleson's  annual  report  gave  a  glowing 
account  of  the  success  of  the  parcel  post,  rec- 
ommended safer  mail  cars,  pointed  out  the 
great  cost  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service, 
and  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  aerial 
mail  service. 

Postmaster-General  Burleson  announced  an 
audited  deficit  of  $11,333,308.97,  caused  by  the 
European  war  and  large  increases  of  expen- 
ditures which  were  mandatory  under  law.  The 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  postal  service  was  esti- 
mated at  $21,000,000.  This  deficiency  has  been 
exceeded  under  normal  conditions  within  re- 
cent postal  experience,  and  would  have 
amounted  to  at  least  $24,000,000  but  for  the 
reorganization  of  various  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice along  modem  business  lines  begun  before 
the  war  started  and  continued  during  the  dis- 
turbed   period. 

Other  important  announcements  included 
the  following: 

X.  Renewal  of  former  recommendations  for  chan^ 
from  the  weight  to  the  apace  baais  of  adjuating  rail- 
way pay. 

a.  Startling  growth  of  the  parcel  post,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  falling  off  in  other  classes  of  mail,  and  the 
adoption  of  more  liberal  regulationa  regarding  the 
limit  of  aise  and  the  insurance  privilege. 

3.  Maintenance  of  frequent  mail  aerricc  to  all 
foreign  countriea,  including  the  belligerent  countriea 
of  Europe,  and  important  improvements  of  the  facili- 
tiea  of  postal  exchange  between  the  United  States  tnd 
the  countriea  of  South  and  Central  America. 

4.  Rapid  expansion  and  improvement  of  rural  de- 
livery whereby  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  patrons 
are  oeing  provided  service,  despite  large  reduction 
of  the  total  cost  of  rural  service. 

5.  Interesting  effects  of  the  war  in  money-order 
and  postal  savings  services,  including  phenomenal 
growtn  of  the  latter. 

6.  Good  results  in  protecing  the  public  from  fraudu- 
lent advertising  and  in  enforcing  the  fraud-order 
statutes  against  swindlers  who  use  the  mails  to  pro* 
mote  fraudulent  enterprises. 

7.  A  recommendation  for  bonding  postmasters  and 
post  office  employees  by  the  Postmaster-General,  ia 
lieu  of  the  present  system.  The  establishment  of  a 
guaranty  fund  to  be  raised  by  assessments  against  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  and  employeea  now  required 
to  furnish  bonds  is  proposed. 

8.  That  postal  needs  will  be  served  and  the  science 
of  aviation  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  an 
aerial  mail  service. 

9.  Renewal  of  the  recommendationa  of  1913  and 
1914  for  government  ownership  of  telegraphs  and 
telephones. 

10.  Recommendation  for  the  removal  of  4-pottad 
weight  limit  upon  first-class  mail. 

See  also 
Franking  privilege 
Parcel  post 

Postal  money  orders — Great  Britain 
Postal  money  orders — Greece 
Postal  savings  banks 
United  States — ^Treasury  Dept. 

-Aeroplane  mail  routes 


The  planning  and  mapping  of  the  first  aero- 
plane mail  routes  to  be  instituted  by  the 
United    States    Post   Office   Department  was 
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reported  as  completed,  Oct  17,  and  awaiting 
Congressional  appropriation  to  go  into  effect. 
Two  routes  of  sixty  miles  each  have  been 
planned,  one  entirely  in  Missouri  and  the 
other  taking  in  parts  of  both  Missouri  and 
Illinois.  The  interstate  route  will  start  at 
Peruque,  Mo.,  cross  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Golden  Eagle  and  Brussels,*  111.,  detour  west- 
ward to  Beechville,  on  the  Illinois  shore,  and 
thence  back  to  Peruque.  The  Missouri  route 
will  cross  a  country  without  railways. 


^—Appropriation  bill 

The  Senate  passed^  on  Feb  24,  the  post  office 
appropriation  bill  virtually  as  it  passed  the 
House,  carrying  a  total  of  approximately  $323,- 
000,000.  A  recommendation  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  House  provision  fixing  the 
salary  of  rural  mail  carriers  on  standard  routes 
at  $i,2KX>  a  year  be  stricken  out  was  over- 
ruled in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  62  to  10, 
adding  $2,700,000  to  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  committee.  All  attempts  to  add  new  legis- 
lation were  stricken  out  on  points  of  order. 

An  agreement  on  the  post  office  appro- 
priation bill  was  reached  by  the  conferees 
Mar  4.  Provisions  for  the  space  basis  of  pay- 
ment for  railway  mail  service  was  retained. 
The  proposed  abolition  of  assistant  post- 
masters was  eliminated.  Congress  adjourned 
Mar  4  without  passing  the  bill  The  appropria- 
tions of  1914  were  continued  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. This  is  the  first  time  since  1879  that 
Congress  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  this 
method  of  meeting  expenses. 

Railway  mail  pay 

Ralph  Peters,  president  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
railway  mail  pay,  representing  264  railroads, 
operating  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of 
the  country,  issued  a  statement  on  Ja  3  criti- 
cising the  passage  of  Chairman  Moon's  rail- 
way mail  pay  rider  in  the  post  office  appropria- 
tion bill. 


Postmaster-General  Burleson  Mar  21  ac- 
cused the  railroads  of  "looting;"  the  postal 
revenues,  of  misleading  the  public  and  causing 
the  defeat  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  of 
the  appropriation  bill  which  carried  the  sup- 
plies for  the  postal  service  of  the  country. 

The  Postmaster-General  charged  in  his  state- 
ment: 

"That  the  fight  against  the  reform  of  the  antiquated 
and  inequitable  mail  pay  laws  was  engineered  by 
certain  of  the  railroads. 

"That  the  bitter  opposition  to  the  mail  pay  amend- 
ment was  the  sole  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  anntial 
post  oflBce  appropriation  bill. 

"That  a  propaganda  financed  bpr  certain  of  the  rail* 
roads  has  been  extensively  earned  on,  ostensibly  to 
inform  the  public  but  in  fact  designed  by  its  one 
aided,  prejudiced  and  biassed  presentation  to  mislead 
and  wrongfully  influence  the  public  mind  into  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  Department. 

"That  the  cham  that  the  railways  have  not  been 
adequately  paid  for  carrying  parcel  post  mail  is  not 
true." 


A  brief  on  behalf  of  the  government  in  the 
so-called  railway  mail  pay  cases  was  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Attorney-General 
Thompson  Apr  5.  The  cases  were  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  vs.  United  States,  and  the  Yazoo 
and  Mississippi  Valley  vs.  United  States,  and 


involved  about  800  railroads  with  claims  of  an 
aggregate  sum  which  will  approximate  $35,- 
000,000  on  June  30  next. 

The  issue  involved  is  whether  the  use  of  the 
divisor  prescribed  by  order  412  was  lawful  or 
unlawful.  This  order,  which  was  issued  in 
1907,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  would  weigh  the  mails  for  a  weighing 
period  of  105  days  and  divide  the  result  by 
105  instead  of  90,  and  that  the  com- 
pensation under  the  new  contracts  would  be 
based  upon  the  average  weight  thus  obtained. 


Postmaster-General  Burleson  issued,  Apr  11, 
a  statement  defending  the  demand  of  his  de- 
partment for  reduced  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mails.  The  statement  dealt  chiefly  with 
rate  comparisons  on  express  parcel  business. 
"The  Railroads  Committee,"  said  the  statement, 
"has  wholly  failed  to  disprove  the  recent 
charge  of  the  P  jst  Office  Department  that  rates 
on  merchandise  articles  handled  by  express 
companies  are  one-half  lower  than  those 
charged  the  government  parcels  carried  as 
mail."  The  Postmaster-General  asserted  that 
if  he  could  send  by  express  the  competitive 
through  mails  carried  by  one  system  alone  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  the  railroad 
would  receive  for  practically  the  same  service 
it  now  performs  in  carrying  them  as  mail  $450,- 
000  a  year  less. 

Rural  delivery.  Automobile 

Two  hundred  and  eight  automobile  rural  de- 
livery routes,  11,440  miles,  distributed  over 
eight  states,  went  into  operation  Aug  2.  In 
all,  298  motor  routes  have  been  authorized. 
Two  experimental  routes  were  put  into  opera- 
tion at  Quarry ville.  Pa.,  July  i.  Other  authori- 
zations include  eighty-three  routes  effective 
Sept.  I,  and  five  routes  effective  Oct  i.  The 
routes  vary  in  length  from  a  fifty-mile  mini- 
mum to  sixty-four  miles,  and  will  be  operated 
from  nine  to  twelve  months  a  year.  The  208 
auto  routes  are  distributed  by  states  as  follows : 
Oklahoma,  88;  California,  24;  Georgm,  64; 
Colorado,  i ;  Kansas,  3 ;  Louisiana,  i ;  Florida, 
13;  and  Texas,  14. 

Rural  free  delivery 

Without  additional  cost,  rural  mail  facili- 
ties will  be  extended  to  1,000,000  persons  be- 
fore July  I,  according  to  an  announcement 
May  2  by  Postmaster  General  Burleson.  This 
improvement  explained  Mr.  Burleson  will  be 
effected  by  rearrangement  of  routes  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication,  without  diminishing  the 
service  rendered.  In  the  new  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  I  Mr.  Burleson  hopes,  by  the 
employment  of  motor  vehicles,  that  the  rural 
mail  facilities  of  important  postal  centres  will 
be  doubled.  Operating  expenses  for  Apr  were 
reduced  $177,044  without  curtailing  service, 
and  this  saving  has  been  utilized  in  estab- 
lishing 263  new  routes,  serving  over  31,000 
families,  or  about  155,000  persons.  In  ad- 
dition 104  miles  of  new  rural  routes  have 
been  opened,  serving  approximately  1,200 
families. 


According  to  an  announcement  by  the  Post- 
master  General   June   6   a    readjustment   of 
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rural  delivery  service  during  the  period  from 
April  I  to  May  29,  without  curtailing  present 
mail  facilities,  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
operating  expenses  amotmting  to  $511,262. 
This  sum,  it  was  announced,  had  been  used 
to  establish  710  new  rural  routes  serving  $2,- 
390  additional  families,  or  approximately  411,- 
pso  additional  persons,  and  to  extend  exist- 
mg  service  642.49  miles. 

Memoranda  awaiting  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's signature  provide  in  many  localities  for 
rural  free  delivery  service  by  automobile  un- 
der the  dause  in  the  resolutions  of  G>ngresrS 
of  March  3,  1915,  authorizing  the  introduction 
of  auto  service  at  compensation  not  exceeding 
$1800  a  year.  Where  roads  are  good  and  pro- 
spective business  justifies  it  auto  carriers  will 
serve  routes  ndt  less  than  fifty  miles  in  length. 
This  improvement  will  permit  of  further  ex- 
tension of  present  routes.  The  appropriation 
for  this  service  will  be  available  July  i.  The 
first  such  routes  will  go  into  operation  August 
I.  The  auto  service  will  also  be  utilized  grad- 
ually to  install  rural  routes  which  will  radi- 
ate from  the  large  cities. 

Surplus 

Postmaster  General  Burleson  sent  to  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  of  the  Treasury  Department 
Mar  3,  a  Government  warrant  for  $3,500,000, 
the  surplus  postal  revenue  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
191^  This  was  the  second  postal  surplus  since 
1836.  The  remittance  supplements  a  previous 
one  of  $3,800,000  received  June,  191 4,  which 
represented  the  postal  surplus  for  1913. 

— President 
See 
Conservation 
Wilson,  Woodrow 

—-Public  Health  Service— Hygienic  Uboratory 
The  appointment  of  Surgeon  George  W. 
McCoy  as  director  of  the  hygienic  laboratory 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  place  of  Surgeon  J.  F. 
Anderson,  resigned,  was  announced  Oct  25  at 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Surgeon  McCoy,  who  was  at  that  time  sta- 
tioned at  Molokai,  Hawaiian  Islands,  in 
charge  of  the  government's  investigation  of 
leprosy,  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  as- 
sume his  new  duties  immediately.  He  is  a 
native  of  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

— Treasury  Dept 

Revenue  collected  by  the  government  in 
January,  191 5,  failed  by  $8,116,427  to  meet  the 
month's  disbursements.  Receipts  usually  are 
low  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  in  Jan,  1914, 
the  excess  of  disbursements  was  only  $4,- 
512,262.  Neither  customs  nor  internal  revenue 
brought  in  the  expected  returns.  Customs 
receipts  amounted  to  $16,558,193,  compared 
with  $23,528,080  in  the  same  month  in  1914, 
and  $14,890,982  in  Dec,  1914.  Ordinary 
internal  revenue  receipts  were  $27,096,155, 
or  less  by  $5,000,000  than  in  December  and 
only  about  $2,500,000  more  than  the  receipts 
from  the  same  source  in  Jan,  1914,  although 
revenue  from  the  emergency  tax  was  in- 
cluded. 


The  fiscal  year  closed  June  30  with  an  ex- 
cess of  ordinary  disbursements  over  receipts 
of  $351864,381,  and  an  excess  of  all  disburse- 
ments over  all  receipts  of  $64,165,416  in  the 
United  States  Treasunr  (including  Panama 
Canal  expenditures).  The  total  amount  from 
income  tax  collected  during  the  year  was  $79,- 
828,675,  of  which  $36,303,525  was  collected 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $696,598^30 
as  compared  with  $737,462,640  in  1914.  The 
total  disbursements  were  $760,762,147.  The 
net  balance  in  the  general  fund  at  the  dose  of 
the  fiscal  year  was  $82,025,716.  The  returns 
for  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  greatly 
changed  the  financial  condition.  The  receipts 
for  June  30  were  $44i7i5,i5i,  of  which  $8a>,- 
236  was  from  customs;  $7,469,581  was  from 
ordinary  internal  revenue;  $36,303,525  was 
from  income  tax  and  $81,809  was  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources.  The  reduction  in  the  de- 
ficit was  caused  by  the  large  collection  of 
income  tax  during  the  year. 

The  satisfactory  condition,  it  was  said,  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  income  tax 
came  up  to  the  estimate  of  $80,000,000  made  by 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Osborn. 
This  suip  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  large 
falling  off  in  the  customs  revenues  due  to  the 
cutting  off  of  imports  because  of  the  European 
war.  Internal  revenue  for  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  special  war  tax,  amounted  to  $335,828,- 
377,  as  against  an  estimate  of  $359,000,000  and 
receipts  a  year  ago  of  $380,613,000.  Customs 
for  the  year  totaled  $209,268,107,  as  against 
an  estimate  of  $220,000,000  and  receipts  a  year 
ago  of  $292,128,527. 

Secy,  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo,  Aug  3,  issued 
an  order  that  all  public  moneys  and  securities 
be  transported  by  mail  instead  of  by  express. 
The  order  became  effective  Aug  16,  and,  it  was 
expected  by  the  Treasury  Department,  would 
result  in  a  saving  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually. 
See  also 

Cloth — Customs  duties 

Income  tax 

Emergency  revenue  law 

Fish — Customs  duties 

Lumber — Customs  duties 

Annual  report 


William  G.  McAdoo,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury, 
in  his  annual  report,  submitted  to  Congress 
Dec  8,  recommended  radical  changes  in  the 
income  tax  to  meet  revenue  deficiencies,  trace- 
able to  the  war  in  Europe,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  provision  could  be  made,  in  a  large 
part,  for  the  defense  plans  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  Sec.  of  the  Treasury  reported  a 
decrease  in  customs  receipts  of  $86,760,000  for 
one  year  and  a  shrinkage  in  other  departments, 
practically  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  changes  proposed  in  the  income  tax 
law  were  to  lower  the  exemption  limits  so  as 
to  tax  married  persons  with  annual  incomes 
of  $3000  or  more  and  unmarried  at  $2000  or 
more.  Sec.  McAdoo  also  suggested  returns 
be  made  on  gross  income  of  more  than  $3000 
instead  of  net  income. 
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In  keeping  with  his  recent  announcement, 
Mr.  McAdoo  suggested  the  present  stamp  tax 
and  the  existing  duty  on  raw  sugar  should  be 
retained  in  force,  and  said  again  that  no  issue 
of  bonds  would  be  necessary  either  to  provide 
for  current  expenses  or  in  anticipation  of 
added  burdens  incident  to  a  policy  of  military 
preparedness. 

The  total  estimated  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1916,  Mr.  McAdoo 
put  at  $i,285,857*co8»  including  $31^3^879 
for  the  post  office,  which  was  reimbursible, 
and  about  $90,000,000  more  for  the  Panama 
Canal  and  sinking  ftmd.  Receipts  for  the 
same  ^ear,  based  on  existing  law,  without 
extension  of  the  sugar  duty  or  the  emergency 
tax,  Mr.  McAdoo  puts  at  $580,200,000,  and 
ordinary  disbursements  at  $032,901,000,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts, 
if  legislation  should  not  be  passed  to  change 
conditions,  of  $252,701,000.  As  explained  in  his 
recent  statement,  however,  that  amount  would 
be  reduced  to  about  $50,000,000  by  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  emergency  and  sugar  tax  laws. 
The  report  showed  we  had  the  largest  amount 
of  gold  any  country  ever  held,  and  that  the 
trade  balance  in  191 5  was  the  largest  known 
in  history.  The  result  of  the  year's  trade  had 
been  to  make  the  grand  total  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  $2,198,762  on  Nov  i,  1915,  an 
increase  since  Jan  i  of  $392,2371X82.  This  is 
the  largest  amount  of  gold  held  bv  any  coun- 
try at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
During  the  year  our  volume  of  exports  was 
so  large  as  to  produce  a  balance  of  trade  of 
over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  This  also 
is  a  world  record. 

In  discussing  revenue  details,  Mr.  McAdoo 

presented  this  table : 

Summarizing  thb  Fiscal  Ybar  19 16 
General  fund  balance,  June  30,  1915.. $104,170,105.78 
Total  estimated  receipts,  based  in  ex- 
isting  law    670,365,500.00 

.     .    ,  $774,535*605.78 

Total  estimated  disbursements,  includ- 
ing $25,000,000  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  from  the  general  fund $741,891,000.00 

Balance,  June  30,  191 6,  under  existing 
law    32,644,605.78 

Add  for  extension  of  emergency  rev- 
enue $41,000,000,  and  for  extended 
dutv  on  sugar  $15,000,000  the  last 
half  of  year 56,000,000.00 

$88,644,605.78 

(Increase  to   $113,644,605.78   if  the 
expenditure    of    $25,000,000    for    the 
canal  is  finished  fy  bonds.) 
Less    supplemental    estimates,    claims, 

and  dencicncies,  estimated  at $12,000,000.00 

Available      general     fund      balance, 

June   30,    1916 $76,644,605.78 

Summarizing  ths  Fiscal  Year  1917 
General  fund  balance,  June  30,  191 6, 

as  before  $76,644,605.78 

Total  estimated  receipts,  based  on  ex- 
isting law    603,500,000.00 

$680,144,605.78 
Total  estimated  disbursements,  includ- 
ing   $93,800,000     for     preparedness 
and  $25,000,000  for  the  canal 857,95  z-oo 

Deficiency  in  general  fund  balance, 
June  30,  1917,  under  existing  law... $177,806,394.22 

Deduct  for  extension  of  the  emer- 
gency revenue  $82,000,000,  and  for 
continuing  duty  on  sugar  $45,000,- 
000,  for  tiie  year 127,000,000.00 


Leaving  a  net  deficiency  in  the  general 
fund  balance,  June  30,  1917,  of $50,806,394.^2 

Amount  of  additional  revenue  to  be 
raised  for  the  fiscal  year  1917: 

Deficiency  in  general 
fund  balance  as  above.$5o,8o6,394.22 

Additional  amount  need- 
ed as  working  balance.  50,000,000.00 

$100,806,394.22 
Add     for     supplemental 
deficiency    and    claims 
estimates    $12,000,000.00 

Total  amount  of  addi- 
tional  revenue  to  be 
raised  for  fiscal  year 
1917    $112,806,394.22 

Amount  of  additional  revenue  to  be 
raised  if  the  canal  expenditures  are 
financed  from  bonds  both  for  the 
years  1916  ana   291 7 $62,906,394.22 

Bureau  or  Internal  Revenue 

The  war  revenue  tax,  passed  Oct  22,  1914, 
brotight  in  $52,069^126.29  up  to  June  30,  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  Aug  27,  showed, 
and  so  prevented  the  receipts  of  the  govern- 
ment from  taking  a  big  slump,  for  revenues 
from  liquors  and  tobacco  fell  $25,906,291.50. 
The  taxes  on  spirits,  including  wine,  decreased 

$i4,478,477-94.  to  $144,619,69937.  Wine  and 
grape  brandy,  used  in  the  fortification  of  sweet 
wines,  were  the  only,  items  classified  as  spirits 
to  show  an  increase,  due  to  tlie  special  tax 
imposed  by  the  war  revenue  bill. 

On  "spirits  distilled  from  other  materials," 
which"  excludes  brandy,  but  includes  whiskey, 
rum,  gin,  etc.,  the  decrease  amounted  to  $16,- 
274,087.58,  cutting  the  total  to  $133,803,036.18. 
On  fruit  brandies  the  decrease  wasl^207,5&.2i. 

Decrease  in  the  consumption  of  cigars,  as 
indicated  by  the  tax  returns,  was  enormous, 
while  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  showed  a 
marked  increase.  The  net  increase  in  the  taxes 
received  from  cigarettes  was  $407,335.27.  TTie 
consumption  of  very  heavy  cigarettes  showed  a 
falling  off,  but  this  loss  was  more  than  made 
up  by  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  (Ordi- 
nary-sized cigarettes.  The  loss  in  taxes  on 
cigars  of  all  sizes  was  $1,886,527.  This  loss 
included  cigars  sold  in  little  packages,  known 
as  "tobacco-wrapped  cigarettes." 

The  loss  in  taxes  on  all  forms  of  tobacco 
totalled  $29,266.14,  despite  receipts  of  about 
$2,500,000  from  special  taxes  on  manufacturers 
and  dealers  imposed  by  the  war  revenue  bill. 

Due  to  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  on  fer- 
mented liquors  by  the  war  revenue  bill,  the 
increase  amounted  to  $12,247,434.27,  bringing 
the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  to  $79,328,946.72. 

The  total  internal  revenue  collections,  includ- 
ing the  income  tax,  showed  an  increase  of 
$35,660,982.34  over  the  previous  year.  The 
amount  collected  this  year  was  $415,660,876.30. 
Of  this,  the  income  tax  brought  in  $80^190,- 
694.80,  an  increase  of  $8,809,420.06,  while  the 
ordinary  internal  revenue  brought  in  a  total  of 
$335,479,181.50,  an  increase  of  ^,851,5^.28. 

The  receipts  under  the  emergency  bill  was 
classified  by  the  commissioner  in  his  report  as 
follows : 
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Wines,  champagnes,  liqueurs,  cordials, 
etc $3,307,301.97 

Grape  brandy  used  in  fortifying  sweet 
wines 13^*3^3-5^ 

Fermented  liquors  (additional  50  cents 
per  barrel)  18,713,679.88 

Special  taxes  relating  to  manufacture 
and  sale  of  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes       2,486,616.36 

Special  taxes,  including  bankers,  brokers, 
etc 4»967.i79-i8 

Schedule  A  (documentary  stamps,  etc.)..  20,494,474.75 

Schedule  B  (perfumary,  cosmetics,  etc)..     2,961,490.59 

Toul    $52,069,1 26.29 

"The  exact  amount  of  expenses  incurred  in 
the  collection  of  internal  revenue,"  the  com- 
missioner said,  "cannot  be  stated  until  all  the 
accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  received 
and  adjusted.  The  amount  of  such  expenses, 
however,  approximates  $6,710,000,  as  compared 
with  $5,784,000,  in  round  numbers,  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  approximate  expenses  do  not 
include  the  money  returned  to  proponents  on 
account  of  rejected  offers  in  comi>romise,  as 
this  in  no  sense  is  an  expense,  notwithstanding 
a  specific  appropriation  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  the  fiscal  year  191 5  the  regular  and 
deficiency  appropriations  for  such  purpose 
amounted  to  $95,000.  Of  this  amount  approxi- 
mately $86,000  has  been  allowed  to  date. 

"The  cost  of  collecting  the  internal  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year  was  approximately  $16.14 
per  $1000,  or  1.61  per  cent.  The  cost  of  col- 
lection the  previous  year,  in  which  the  largest 
sum  was  collected  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1915, 
was  $15.25  per  $1000,  or  1.52  per  cent  The 
average  cost  of  collection  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bureau  is  $24.77  per  $1000,  or  2.48 
per  cent. 

"The  figures  contained  herein  are  subject  to 
slight  modification  upon  the  final  audit  of  col- 
lectors' accounts  for  the  fiscal  year." 

New  York  State  paid  $17,417,537  of  the  in- 
dividual income  taxes  out  of  a  total  of  $41,046,- 
165,  or  more  than  one-third,  while  she  paid 
$10,221,206.65  of  the  corporation  income  taxes 
out  of  a  total  of  $39,144,529,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth.  Of  all  the  internal  revenue  taxes  com- 
bined, she  paid  a  total  of  $76,271,908  out  of  a 
total  of  $415,669,876,  or  between  one-fifth  and 
one-sixth. 

Receipts  under  the  Harrison  anti-narcotic 
law  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  report 
of  the  commissioner.  The  special  tax  on  the 
manufacturers,  importers  and  distributors  of 
opium  yielded  $199,697-35.  while  the  receipts 
from  opium  order  blanks  amounted  to  $48,- 
708.62,  making  a  total  of  $248,405.97 

See  also 
Income  tax 

Annual  report 

One  of  the  striking  features  shown  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  G)mmissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  issued  Dec  11,  was  the  large 
decrease  in  revenue  from  spirits  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  largely  attributed  to  the  pro- 
hibition laws,  amounting  to  about  $23,000,000. 
The  text  of  the  report  follows,  in  part : 

The  total  receipts  of  the  bureau  for  the 
fiscal  year  1915  amounted  to  $415,681,023.86, 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  bureau.  Of 
this  total,  there  was  collected  from  corpora- 


tions under  acts  of  Aug  5,  1909,  and  Oct  3, 

1912,  an  aggregate  of  $39, 144,53 i.7i,  as  com- 
pared with  $43,127,739.89  collected  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  being  a  decrease  of 
$^,S^3,2o8.i8.  Income  tax  collections  from  in- 
dividuals aggregated  $41,046,162.09,  as  com- 
pared with  $28,253,534.8.>;  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  being  an  increase  of  $12,792,627.24. 

The  receipts  from  ordinary  sources,  includ- 
ing the  "emergency  revenue"  act  of  Oct  22, 

1914,  were  $335,479,265,  as  compared  with 
$308,627,619.22  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  an  increase  of  ^,851,645.78. 

The  emergency  revenue  collected  was  only 
for  fractional  parts  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  the 
tax  on  wines,  grape  brandy  *and  fermented 
liquors  became  effective  Oct  23,  1914,  the 
special  taxes  on  Nov  i  and  stamp  taxes  on 
articles  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  and  B  on 
Dec  I  following.  It  aggregated  from  these 
several  sources  $52,o6p,i26.29. 

The  ordinary  receipts   for  the  fiscal  year 

1915,  exclusive  of  this  emergency  revenue,  as 
compared  with  those  for  19 14,  showed  de- 
crease in  receipts  from  the  following  principal 
sources : 

Distilled   soirits   $i6,9S4,i63.^7 

Fermented  liquors  6,466,245.61 

Manufactured     tobacco,     snuff,     cigan, 
and  cigarettes  a,5i5,88s.5o 

$J5,9o6,J9i.i8 

The  net  decrease,  as  shown  in  this  com- 
parison, was  $25,217,480.51  for  the  year. 

The  collections  for  fiscal  year  distributed  as 
follows:  Collections,  exclusive  of  the  emer- 
gency revenue  (act  of  Oct  22,  1914),  a*  d 
income  tax,  $272,000,000;  emergency  revenue 
(six  months  ending  Dec  31,  1915),  $40,000,- 
000;  and  income  tax,  $8^,000,000  rcorporation, 
$42,500,000 ;  and  individual,  $42,500,000) ; 
making  a  total  of  $397,000,000. 

The  production  of  distilled  spirits  in  fiscal 
year  1913  amounted  to  193,606,258  ■  gallons ; 
in  1914,  181,919,542  gallons;  in  1915,  140,656,- 
103  gallons. 

The  tax-paid  withdrawals  of  distilled  spirits 
in  fiscal  year  1913  amounted  to  143,220,056 
gallons;  in  1914,  139,138,501  gallons;  in  1915* 
124,155,178  gallons. 

There  were  removed,  tax  paid,  in  fiscal  year 

1913,  65,245,544  barrels  of  fermented  liquors; 
in  1914,  66,105,445  barrels;  in  1915,  59,746,701 
barrels. 

There  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  re- 
ceipts from  distilled  spirits  and  fermented 
liquors.  This,  in  the  main,  can  probabb*  be 
attributed  to  the  prohibition  laws.  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Arizona,  Geor^a,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  North  (Tarohna,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  are 
operating  under  prohibition  laws,  and  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Iowa,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Washington  have  passed  pro- 
hibition laws  which  will  become  effective  in 
the  near  future,  and  undoubtedly  this  has  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  effect  upon  inter- 
nal revenue  receipts. 

Collections  for  fiscal  year  1917  distributed 
as  follows: 

Ordinary  collections;  )^5,ooo,ooo;  income 
tax,  $90,000,000  (corporation,  $45,000,000,  and 
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individual,  $45,00,000) ;  making  a  total  of 
$355iOOO,ooo. 

The  sources  of  internal  taxation  producing 
the  largest  amounts  of  revenue  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  are  distilled  spirits,  exclusive 
of  special  taxes,  $136,570,695.59;  fermented 
liquors,  exclusive  of  special  taxes,  $78,460,- 
380197;  manufactured  tobacco,  including 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff,  and  not  including 
special  taxes  for  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
same,  $77i470,757.i8;  documentary  stamps, 
etc,  $20,494,47475;  various  special  taxes, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $14,281,074.42; 
corporation  income  tax,  $39,144,531.71;  and 
individual  income  tax,  $41,162.09. 

The  reports  of  the  income  and  corporation 
tax  collections  in  the  fiscal  year  191 5  were 
contained  in  a  set  of  tables  showing  the  num- 
ber of  incomes  of  each  taxable  class  in  the 
different  states. 

The  total  number  of  income  tax  rates  from 
New  York  was  83,405.  Of  these,  ^,882  were 
from  married  persons,  14,252  from  single  men, 
6271  from  single  women,  and  1418  from  mar- 
ried women  who  made  returns  separately 
from  their  husbands.  The  table  showed  that 
in  New  York  there  resided  102  persons  hav- 
ing^ an  annual  income  of  $500,000  and  more, 
while  the  total  number  of  tnese  persons  in  the 
United  States  was  only  174. 

It  was  shown  that  twenty  of  these  reside  in 
Pennsylvania,  3  in  Rhode  Island,  6  in  Ohio, 
6  in  New  Jersey,  2  in  Minnesota,  4  in  Michi- 
gan, 3  in  Massachusetts,  3  in  Connecticut,  2 
in  Colorado,  14  in  Illinois,  while  California, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Montana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin had  one  each. 

The  report  also  showed  that  in  New  York 
incomes  were  divided  as  follows: 

27  persons  between  $400,000  and  $500,000 

66  persons  between  300,000  and  400,000 

6s  persons  between  250,000  and  300,000 

99  persons  between  aoo,ooo  and  250,000 

158  persons  between  150,000  and  aoo,ooo 

426  persons  between  100,000  and  150,000 

500  persons  between  75,000  and  100,000 

1,216  persons  between  50,000  and  75,000 

1,017  persons  between  40,000  and  50,000 

1,836  persons  between  30,000  and  40,000 

1,613  persons  between  25,000  and  30,000 

2,462  persons  between  20,000  and  30,000 

4,245  persons  between  15,000  and  20,000 

8,720  persons  between  10,000  and  15,000 

^9>39>  persons  between  5,000  and  10,000 

14,612  persons  between  '     4,000  and  5,000 

16,849  persons  between  3,000  and  4,000 

The  foregoing  table  disclosed  why  New 
York  paid  in  1915  $i7,4i7.cv  of  the  total  col- 
lections of  $41,046,165  derived  from  the  per- 
sonal income  tax. 

The  total  number  of  persons  taxed  in  the 
United  States  in  1915  was  357,515-  Of  this 
number  of  taxpayers  282,906  were  married 
persons,  51,729  single  men,  22,980  single  wo- 
men and  3,985  married  women  making  returns 
separate  from  those  of  their  husbands. 

The  Commissioner's  table  showed  there 
were  174  incomes  exceeding  $500,000,  69  be- 
tween $400,000  and  $500,000,  147  between  $300,- 
000  and  $400,000,  130  between  $250,000  and 
$300,000,  233  between  $200,000  and  $250,000, 
406  between  $150,000  and  $200,000,  1,189  be- 
tween $100,000    and    $150,000,   1,501   between 


$75,000  and  $100,000,  3,660  between  $50,000 
and  $75,000,  3,185  between  $40,000  and  $50,000, 
6,008  between  $30,000  and  $40,000,  5,483  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $30,000,  8,672  between  $20,- 
000  and  $25,000,  15,790  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000,  34,141  between  $10,000  and  $1500, 
127448  between  $5,000  and  $10,000,  66,525  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $5,000,  82,754  between  $3,- 
000  and  $4,000. 

The  Commissioner  also  made  these  recom- 
mendations : — 

That  a  reasonable  tax  be  levied  on  denatured 
alcohol,  which  under  existing  law  was  wholly  exempt 
from  tax.  That  fifty-five  cents  per  proof  gallon  tax 
be  imposed  on  all  brandy  or  spirits  used  in  fortifying 
such  wine  be  re-entered.  That  dealers  in  leaf  tol>acco 
should  be  required  to  give  bond,  make  a  true  in- 
ventory of  stock  annually  and  to  render  report  of 
transactions  either  quarterly,  monthly  or  for  such 
periods  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe.  The 
Commissioner  should  be  empowered  to  make  assess- 
ments  against  leaf  dealers  for  tax  on  tobacco  not 
properly  accounted  for.  Registry  of  manufacturers 
of  cigars  and  tobacco,  dealers  m  leaf  tobacco  and 
pedlers  of  tobacco  should  be  reauired  on  commence- 
ment of  business,  and  not  on  July  x  each  year  when 
special  taxes  are  not  in  force.  That  the  present 
oleomargarine  law  be  amended  by  substituting  a  flat 
rate  of  tax  per  pound  upon  the  product,  and  single 
rates  of  special  taxes  upon  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers.  That  the  adulterated  butter  law  be  amended 
to  establish  a  butter  fat  standard.  That  the  nar- 
cotic  law  be  amended  to  remedy  certain  defects  and 
to  strengthen  the  administration  thereof  in  the  par- 
ticulars heretofore  pointed  out 

Checks,  RiUing  no  acceptance  of 

Collectors  of  internal  revenue  may  accept 
personal  and  uncertified  checks,  drafts,  etc., 
for  collection  only.  If  they  elect,  however,  to 
accept  such  forms  of  exchange  in  payment 
of  internal-revenue  taxes,  they  do  so  at  their 
own  risk,  and  are  responsible  under  their 
bonds  for  any  loss  that  may  occur  by  reason 
of  such  acceptance.  In  no  case  can  any  ex- 
pense incident  to  cashing  checks  or  any  other 
form  of  exchange  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   (T.  D.  215a) 

-Coast  guard — Annual  report 


A  summary  of  the  principal  activities  of  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  and  the  Life  Saving 
Service  as  separate  organizations  from  July 
I,  1914,  to  Jan  28,  1915,  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Coast  Guard  act,  together  with 
those  of  the  Coast  Guard  from  the  date  of  its 
establishment  to  June  30,  1915,  was  issued 
from  Washington,  Djec  11.  It  showed  that 
on  an  expenditure  of  $5,089,000  th&  service 
had  saved  1,507  persons,  assisted  10,952, 
boarded  and  examined  24,817  vessels  and  re* 
ported  772  ships  for  violation  of  the  law. 

"A  total  of  1,507  persons  was  saved  or 
rescued  from  peril,  and  on  all  the  vessels  to 
which  assistance  was  given  there  was  a  total 
of  10,952  persons  whose  lives  may  or  may 
not  have  been  jeopardized,  according  to  the 
subsequent  circumstances  attending  each  inci- 
dent. 

"The  total  appraised  value  of  the  property 
saved  or  rescued  from  perilous  situations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  was 
$11,088,730,  while  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  life  saving  agency  was 

$5,027,752.71- 

"The  equipment  of  the  Coast  Guard  consists 
of  24  cruising  cutters,  18  harbor  cutters  and 
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279  coast  stations.  The  activities  of  the  cut- 
ters and  stations  during  the  year  resulted  in 
1,507  lives  saved  from  jeopardy,  1,504  in« 
stances  of  assistance  whereby  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  valued  at  $11,088,730,  were 
saved,  and  556  cases  of  other  services,  which 
include  instances  where  the  assistance  render- 
ed could  not  be  appraised  or  the  aid  given  was 
not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
classified  as  'lives  and  property  saved/  " 
See  also 
Coast  guard 

L'iFE-SAViNG   SERVICE 

Controller  of  Currency — Annual  report 

Included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Gingress,  made  pub- 
lic Dec  9,  was  a  summary  of  the  report  of 
the  Comptroller  of -the  Currency.  This  sum- 
mary gave  statistical  data  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  national  bank  laws  and  the 
growth  of  the  national  bank  system  during 
the  year  1915. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30, 
191 5,  there  were  7614  national  banks  in  oper- 
ation, having  an  authorized  capital  of  $i,<^6,< 
301,175  and  a  total  circulation  outstanding  of 
$8i9,273,593»  of  which  $725»3i3»i4i  was  secured 
by  United  States  bonds,  $719,561  by  other 
securities  and  $93,240,891  by  deposits  of  law- 
ful money  in  retirement  account. 

Charters  for  10,752  national  banks  had 
been  issued  since  the  organization  of  the 
national  banking  system  in  1863.  Of  this 
number  2607  banks  voluntarily  liquidated  and 
531  failed  and  were  placed  in  charge  of  re- 
ceivers. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
issued  181  national  bank  charters  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1915,  which 
number  included  91  conversions  of  State 
banks  (an  increase  of  52  over  the  previous 
year),  39  reorganizations  of  State  and  pri- 
vate banks  and  51  primary  organizations.  The 
capital  of  the  banks  chartered  during  the  year 
aggregated  $1,724,500. 

From  Dec  23,  1913,  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  to  June  30,  1915, 
283  banks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  ^24,- 
039,500,  were  chartered.  Of  this  number  175 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4,619,500,  were  char- 
tered under  the  act  of  Mar  14,  1900,  and  108 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  $19,420,000,  under  the 
act  of  June  3,  1864. 

— Customs 
See 

Sugar — Customs  duties 

5%  ship  rebate 

Chief  Justice  White  announced  June  21  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  grant  the  petition 
of  the  Government  for  a  writ  in  the  so-called 
tariff  5  per  cent  differential  case  appealed  from 
the  Customs  Court.     * 

The  5  per  cent  case  arose  under  that  section 
of  the  Underwood  tariff  act  which  grants  a 
reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  goods 
imported  in  American  bottoms,  provided  such 
a  grant  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
existing  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  in  existence  treaties 
wiUi  nearly  all  of  the  maritime  nations  which 
provide  that  the  vessels  of  those  nations  shall 


be  granted  like  treatment  as  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  Under  this  treaty  provision 
the  importers  appealed  to  the  United  States 
General  Appraisers,  who  held  that  the  5  per 
cent  reduction  applied  to  American  bottoms, 
but  did  not  apply  to  treaty  nation  bottoms. 

Protests 

Protests  relating  to  importations  embracing 
a  great  variety  of  articles  and  failing  to  de- 
scribe the  particular  merchandise  against  which 
they  are  lodged,  the  protests  merely  objecting 
to  the  rate  assessed  and  then  claiming  the 
goods  dutiable  under  one  of  13  different  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  held  not  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  0^1  paragraph  N 
of  section  3  of  said  act,  that  the  protest  shall 
set  forth  therein  "distinctly  and  specifically" 
the  reasons  for  the  importer's  objections  to 
the  assessment  (T.  D.  35048). 

"The  fundamental  principle  controlling  the 
sufficiency  of  a  protest  is  that  it  must  make 
known  to  the  collector  the  true  nature  and 
character  of  the  objection  of  the  importer,  to 
the  end  that  the  collector  may  ascertain  the 
precise  facts  and  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  mistake  and  cure  the  defect,  if  it  was 
one  which  could  be  obviated.  Measured  b;y  this 
rule,  are  these  protests  [in  the  case  at  issue] 
sufficient?  We  think  not  As  we  have  stated, 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  the 
importations,  yet  the  protests  fail  in  any  way 
to  describe  the  particular  articles  against  which 
they  are  directed,  and  the  claims  seemingly  are 
made  at  random  and  without  any  regard  to 
whether  the  paragraphs  cited  can  have  any  ap- 
plication to  the  merchandise  involved. 

"We  do  not  think  it  can  be  reasonabljr  said 
that  in  these  protests,  where  so  much  is  left 
to  conjecture,  the  importer  has  stated  his 
claim  with  such  reasonable  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty as  to  acquaint  the  collector  with  the 
real  ground  of  his  complaint  (Lichtenstein 
case,  supra,) 

"It  was  said  of  the  protest  in  the  Lichten- 
stein case,  as  we  say  of  these  now  before  us, 
that  they  are  "misleading  rather  than  inform- 
ing'' ;  and  the  court  added : 

This  obscurity  results  from  a  pernicious 
method  of  attempting  to  throw  upon  the  col- 
lector and  the  courts  the  burden  which  properly 
rests  upon  the  protestant  of  fairlv  appnsing 
the  collector  and  the  court  of  real  claims,  as 
distinguished  from  possible  claims,  which  might 
be  appropriately  made  with  reference  to  goods 
not  involved  in  the  importation  in  question." 

A  protest  signed  "William  H.  Stiner  &  Son, 
by  Strauss  &  Hedges,  attorneys,"  against  the 
collector's  assessment  of  duty  on  merchandise 
imported  by  P.  E.  Anderson  &  Co.,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  that  William  H.  Stiner  & 
Son  was  either  the  importer,  owner,  consignee, 
or  agent  of  the  merchandise,  is  not  such  a  pro- 
test as  called  upon  the  collector  to  review 
his  assessment  of  duties ;  nor  is  such  a  protest 
sufficient  to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  for  review  of  tiie 
collector's  assessment     (T.  D.  35085.) 

The  language  of  subsection  7  of  section  28 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  relates  only  to  such 
errors  as  are  manifest  on  the  face  of  the 
papers,  and  remission  of  additional  duties  may 
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only  be  had  thereunder  in  cases  where  the  ad- 
ditional duties  arise  from  manifest  clerical 
error.     (T.  D.  35085.) 


-Validity  of  joint  protests 


In  regard  to  a  protest  signed  by  several  pro- 
testants  (T.  D.  35i9i~G.  A.  7696)  covering 
40  different  entries,  die  United  States  General 
Appraisers,  New  York,  Mar  4,  decided  that, 
there  being  no  community  of  interests,  the 
piotest  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law  relatpg  to  protests  (par.  N.  i  sec,  3  tariff 
act  of  1913). 

The  protest  was  made  by  Kinny  &  Levan 
G>.  et  al.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  collector  of  the  port  of  Cleveland.  The 
Board  declared, 

"The  law  and  the  practice  in  cases  like  the  one 
before  us  is  covered,  we  think,  in  30  Cyc^^  119  and 
lax,  under  the  title  'Parties,'  sub-heading  'Community 
and  severalty  of  interest/  from  which  we  quote  the 
following: 

*"J'he  decisions  which  i>ermit  and  those  which 
deny  the  joinder  of  plaintiffs  often  turn  on  states 
of  tact  which  have  much  in  common.  The  same 
case,  and  esi>ecially  under  the  codes,  may  call  for 
a  direct  decision  on  both  sides  of  the  doctrine.  The 
characteristic  difference  is  found  not  in  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  common  occurrence,  but  in  the  existence 
of  a  community  of  interest,  already  noticed.  Al- 
though several  owners  of  separate  tracts  can  join 
to  recover  their  individual  damages  caused  by  a 
nuisance  created  by  one  and  the  same  act  of  de- 
fendant, vet  they  may  join  to  abate  the  nuisance. 
Several  plaintiffs  may  not  join  to  recover  their  in- 
dividual damages  arising  from  one  conspiracy^  on 
the  part  of  defendants;  but  these  plaintiffs  may  join 
to  set  aside  a  release  obtained  from  them  through 
the  fraud  of  defendants.  A  and  B,  entitled  each 
to  an  aliquot  part  of  an  ascertained  and  definite 
fund  in  the  hands  of  a  common  debtor,  can  join  in 
an  action  to  recover  their  respective  shares;  but 
they  may  join  in  an  action  for  an  accounting  from 
this  debtor." 

We  think  this  quotation  makes  clear  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  observed  in  this  case.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  pro- 
test here  is  to  recover  a  refund  of  certain  moneys 
now  held  by  the  government  by  reason  of  a  wrong 
construction,  as  claimed  by  the  importers,  of  a 
statute.  Admitting  the  construction  to  have  been 
wrong  and  the  importers  entitled  to  recover,  each 
has  his  distinct  and  separate  claim  to  maintain  by 
proof  to  be  produced,  and  we  do  not  think  they 
should  be  allgwed  to  proceed  jointly  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  several  claims. 

Receipts — Offers  of  compromise 

"No  offer  of  compromise  of  any  claim  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  in  which  a  specific 
sum  of  money  is  offered  under  section  3469, 
U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  will  be  considered  until 
such  sum,  together  with  costs  of  sui^  if  any, 
shall  have  been  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary's  special  deposit  account  with  the 
Treasurer  or  an  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  or  a  national  bank  depository  and 
the  certificate  issued  therefor  is  received  at  the 
department  If  the  offer  be  rejected,  the 
money  will  be  returned  to  the  proponent;  if 
accepted,  it  will  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

"To  enable  a  proponent  at  a  distance  from 
any  such  office  or  bank  to  perfect  his  offer,  the 
Secretary  will  receive  for  this  purpose  a  bank 
draft  for  the  amount  of  the  offer,  payable  to 
his  order  at  any  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  the  draft  to  be  collected  by  him 
and  the  proceeds  placed  to  the  credit  of  his 
account  before  any  action  is  taken  upon  the 
offer.  The  Treasurer,  assistant  treasurers,  and 


depositary  banks  will  issue  for  such  deposits 
certificates   in   duplicate,   the   original   to   be 
transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  and  the  duplicate  to  the  depositor."    (T. 
D.  35043.) 
— Vice-President 
See 
Flags — Vice-President's  flag 

—War  Dept 

It  became  known,  Aug  11,  that  American 
manufacturers  of  war  supplies  had  been  asked 
by  the  War  Department  for  information  con- 
cerning their  facilities,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  what  service  the  United  States  govern- 
ment could  expect  from  them  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. With  virtually  every  private  plant  in 
the  country  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  filling 
enormous  orders  from  the  European  belliger- 
ents, army  officials  want  to  know  whether  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  has  kept  pace  with  the 
demand,  and  whether  the  government  would 
be  certain  of  a  source  of  supply  to  supplement 
the  output  of  its  arsenals  and  armories. 
—Wealth 

The  national  wealth  was  officially  estimated 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  May  19,  at 
$^^r«739<ooo,ooo,  or  $1,965  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country. 

In  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  century — from 
1B50  t9  1912— the  total  wealth  of  the  nation, 
excluding  exempt  real  estate,  increased  from 
$7,136,000,000,  or  $308  per  capita,  to  $175,426,- 
000,000,  or  $1,836  per  capita,  the  percentages 
of  increase  being  2,358  for  the  total  and  406 
for  the  per  capita  amounts.  In  other  words, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  awhole  is  nearly 
twenty-five  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1850, 
while  that  of  the  individual  is  about  six  times 
as  great. 

The  exempt  real  estate,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  $12,314,000,000,  or  $129  per  capita, 
in  1 91 2,  includes  the  buildings,  other  struc- 
tures, and  public  works  owned  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  with  the  land 
on  which  they  stand,  together  with  sudi  real 
property  of  educational,  charitable,  and  re- 
ligious institutions  as  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

The  total  and  per  capita  amounts  of  the 
national  wealth  for  the  several  census  years 
are  as  follows: 

Total    (exclusive 
of    exempt   real  Per 

Year  property.)  capita. 

191a $175,436,000,000  $1,836 

1904 100,273,000,000  *>^i?4 

1000 82,305,000.000  1 ,083 

1890 61,204,000,000  975 

1880 41,642,000,000  S30 

1870 24,055,000,000  624 

i860 16,160,000,000  514 

1850 7,136,000.000  308 

The  value  of  exempt  real  property  is  not 
included  in  the  foregomg  comparison,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  censuses  of  1850  to  1870  no 
data  relating  to  this  item  were  collected.  Be- 
ginning with  1880,  however,  the  inquiries  have 
covered  both  taxed  and  exempt  property. 
The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  value 
of  all  classes  of  wealth  combined  for  the 
census  years  1880  to  1912: 
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Total  (taxable  Per 

Year:  and  exempt).  capita. 

191a     $187,739,000,000  $1,965 

1904    107,104,000,000  >.3i8 

1900    88,517,000,000  1,165 

1890     65,037,000000  1,036 

x88o    43,642,000,000  870 

Some  of  the  items  which  make  up  the  191 2  total 
are  shown  in  the  table  below: 

No  other  class  of  property  was  valued  at 
as  much  as  a  billion  dollars.  It  will  be  seen 
that  rea)  estate,  taxed  and  exempt,  repre- 
sents nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
value  of  all  property. 

The  total  wealth  of  New  York,  $25,011,- 
000.000,  is  the  greatest  shown  for  any  State, 
while  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  with  $15,484,- 
000,000  and  $15,458,000,000,  respectively,  are 
close  rivals  for  second  place.  Other  States 
which  rank  high  in  total  wealth  are  Ohio, 
with  $8,908,000,000;  California,  $8,464,000,000; 
Iowa,  $7,868,000,000;  Texas,  $8,680,000,000; 
Massachusetts,  $6,303,000,000;  Missouri,  $5,- 
842,000,000;  New  Jersey,  $5,743,000,000;  Min- 
nesota, $5,547,000,000;  Michigan,  $5,427,ooo,ooa 
and  Indiana,  $5,195,000,000.  No  other  State 
is  credited  with  as  much  as  $5,000,000,000. 

When  the  comparisons  are  applied  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  however,  a  very  different  show- 
ing is  made.  The  highest  per  capita  figure 
for  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and 
commercial  organizations — ^that  is,  exclusive  of 
the  non-taxable  property  owned  by  govern- 
mental, educational,  charitable,  and  religious 
institutions — is  given  for  Nevada,  $4,865.  Next 
in  order  come  Iowa,  with  $3,345;  North  Da- 
kota, $3,210;  California,  $3,113;  Nebraska, 
$2,954;  Montana,  $2,743;  Colorado,  $2,668; 
Kansas,  $2,525;  Oregon,  $2,523,  and  Illinois, 
$2,507.  In  no  other  State  was  the  figure  as 
high  as  $2,500.  Only  three  States — Illinois, 
California,  and  Iowa — for  which  the  total  val- 
uations were  high,  also  showed  high  per  cap- 
ita figures. 

That  assessed  valuations  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, furnish  any  index  to  the  actual  wealth 
of  the  various  States  is  brought  out  in  a 
striking  manner  b^^  a  table  showing  the  ratios 
between  assessed  and  estimated  true  valua- 
tions of  property  throughout  the  United 
States.      These    ratios    vary    from    1.17    per 


cent,  in  Iowa  to  100  per  cent,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Wyoming.  In  11  States  they  are 
33  1-3  pel*  cent,  or  less ;  in  24  States,  50  per 
cent  or  less,  and  in  13  States,  662-3  per 
cent  or  more. 

As  to  the  relation  which  our  own  total 
wealth  bears  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  statistics  properly  compara- 
ble are  not  available.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  in  1903  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  estimated  at  $72,999,000,000,  and 
that  of  Germany  in  1908  at  $77,864,000,000. 
It^  is  not  believed  that  either  of  these  coun- 
tries has  in  late  years  increased  its  wealth 
at  a  rate  so  rapid  as  the  one  which  prevailed 
here.  Moreover,  when  the  present  war  is 
over,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  their 
wealth  "has  been  very  materially  reduced 
through  actual  destruction  of  proper^  and 
the  halt  that  has  taken  place  in  productive 
activity." 

—Weather  Bvreaa 

A  new  weekly  weather  forecast,  designed 
especially  to  aid  farmers  in  planning  their 
farm  operations  and  shippers  of  perishable 
products  to  handle  their  goods  with  reference 
to  expected  weather  conditions,  was  inaugu- 
rated Apr  20  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  and  will  be  continued  during  the  crop 
season. 

The  forecasts  will  be  prepared  at  Washing' 
ton  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  will  cover  the 
week  commencing  Wednesday,  and  will  be  telc' 
graphed  to  the  State  distributing  centers  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  where  they  will  be  im- 
mediately printed  and  put  in  the  mails  to  reach 
the  weekly  newspapers  in  the  territory  of  each 
station  early  Wednesday,  especially  in  the 
wheat  and  cotton  belts. 
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— Examinations  inquiry 

That  efforts  of  midshipmen  to  obtain  ad- 
vance information  as  to  the  questions  to  be 
asked  on  their  examinations  were  systematic 
and  continuous,  that  a  large  proportion  of  thf 
class  benefited  by  them  at  the  last  examination 
and  that  theft  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  questions  were  the  startling 
facts  brought  out  at  the  first  session  (June  7) 


United  States 

Inc.,  191a  Over  1900 

191a  1904  1900  Amount  P.C. 

TOTAL    WEALTH $187,739,000,000  $107,104,000,000  $88,517,000,000  $99,222,000,000  112.1 

Real    property    taxed $98,363,000,000  $55,^10,000,000  $46,324,000,000  $52,039,000,000  ii'*3 

Real    property    exempt 12,314,000,000  6,831,000,000  6,212,000,000  6,102,000,000  90.8 

Live    stock     6,238,000,000  4,073,000,000  3,306,000,000  2,932,000,000  88.6 

Agricultural    products 5,240,000,000  x,8on.ooo,ooo  1,455,000,000  3,705,000,000  260.1 

Farm    implements    and     ma- 
chinery              1,368,000,000  844,000,000  749,000,000  6x9,000,000  82.6 

Gold  &   silver  coin  &   bullion        2,617,000,000  1,998,000,000  1,677,000,000  940,000,000  56.1 

Mfg.     machinery,     tools^     etc         6,091,000,000  3,297,000,000  2,541,000,000  3i550|000,ooo  I39«7 

Railroads  and  their  equipm'ts       16,149,000,000  21,244,000,000  9,035,000,000  7,114,000,000  78.7 

Street-railways     4,597,000,000  2,219,000,000  1,576,000,000  3,021,000,000  191.6 

Telephone     systems     1,081,000,000  585,000,000  400,000,000  681,000,000  170.2 

Privately    owned    central    elcc. 

light    and    power    stations..         2,099,000,000  562,000,000  402,000,000  1,697,000,000  422.x 

Furniture,    vehicles,    etc...*..         8,463,000,000  5,750,000,000  4,880,000,000  3,683,000,000  78.2 

Shipping    and    canals 1,491,000,000  846,000,000  557i00o,ooo  954,000,000  177-6 

Clothing  and  pers'l  adornm'ts        4,295,000,000  2,500,000,000  2,000,000,000  2,295,000,000  ti4.7 

*Manunicturea   products    ....       14,694,000,000  7,409,000,000  6,087,000,000  8,607,000,000  X41.4 

All    other    2,639,000,000  1,528,000,000  1,330,000,000  1,309,000,000  98.4 

•Other   than   clothing  and   personal   adornments,    furniture,   vehicles   and   kindred   property. 
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of  the  court  of  inquiry  appointed  by  Secretary 
Daniels  to  investigate  the  use  of  unfair  means 
in  recitations  and  examinations  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  by  ten  cases  where 
midshipmen  had  been  recommended  for  dis- 
missal. « 

The  cheating  was  discovered  in  the  examina- 
tions in  French  and  Spanish,  advance  copies 
of  the  examination  papers  having  been  found 
in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  midshipmen. 
It  developed  that  more  than  one  hundred  stu- 
dents had  access  to  these  sheets.  By  June  28 
the  defendants  numbered  twenty-three,  and  7 
midshipmen  had  been  recommended  for  dis- 
missal. 

Public  hearings  were  ended  July  15. 

In  his  address  Judge  Advocate  Watts  in- 
sisted that  the  evidence  indicated  the  guilt 
of  seven  original  defendants.  These  saw 
one  or  more  of  the  papers  received  through 
the  mail  by  Midshipman  J.  £.  Moss,  and  it 
was  asserted  by  the  Judge  Advocate  that 
they  undoubtedly  recognized  them  as  the 
examination  papers  which  were  to  be  given 
out  Five  additional  defendants  the  Judge 
Advocate  considered  guilty  on  the  same 
grounds.  In  the  case  of  T.  R.  Denny  the 
Judge  Advocate  stated  that  the  facts  did 
not  incriminate  him,  though  he  saw  the  pa- 
pers for  a  short  time.  Five  midshipmen 
were  declared  culpable  on  other  grounds  by 
the  Judge  Advocate. 

Those  in  whose  cases  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate found  nothing  culpable  were:  A.  D. 
Struble,  W.  J.  Nunnally,  G,  R.  Bumen,  W.  J. 
Confer,  H.  H.  Harrison,  A.  C.  Rogers,  George 
D.  Price,  R.  J.  Walker,  and  T.  R.  Denny. 
None  of  these  but  Denny  saw  the  original 
papers. 

In  spite  of  conflicting  statements  and  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  testified  falsely  under 
oath  Midshipman  C.  M.  Reagle  in  his  final 
testimony  was  given  much  weight  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Judge  Advocate.  He  contended 
that  Reagle  had  been  under  coercion  in  the 
first .  instance,  but  had  decided  to  tell  the 
truth.  He  pointed  to  Reagle's  statement  that 
Nelson  had  sent  him  to  the  department,  se- 
cured^ keys  from  him  and  also  told  him  to 
find  if  the  number  of  the  mimeographing 
machine  had  been  changed. 

The  Judge  Advocate  claimed  that  if  by 
any  chance  the  midshipmen  wlys  used  the 
original  papers  did  not  recognize  them  as 
advance  copies  of  the  examination,  they  knew 
positively^  when  they  received  the  examina- 
tion officially,  and  were  guilty  of  a  fraud 
in  failing  to  report  it  and  submitting  their 
papers. 

A  distinction  was  drawn  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate, as  did  the  board  of  investigation  and 
Admiral  Fullam,  between  the  case  of  three 
midshipmen  who  saw  the  mimeograph  sheets 
and  those  who  saw  copies  made  from  them 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  Judge  Advocate 
said  that  it  was  natural  to. suppose  that  the 
matter  changed  form  more  and  more  as  it 
was  copied  by  different  midshipmen.  Rep- 
resentative James  Hayes  Robert  Moss,  of 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  replied  briefly  to 


the  Judge  Advocate.  All  the  defendants 
stated  to  the  court  that  they  had  full  op- 
porttmity  of  presenting  their  cases. 

The  court  of  inquiry  completed  its  work 
July  24  and  forwarded  the  sealed  record  of 
Its  proceedings  and  its  findings  to  Mr.  Dan- 
iels, Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Announcement 
of  the  findings  will  await  the  action  of  Mr. 
Daniels. 

Two  midshipmen  were  ordered  dismissed 
from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  a  dozen 
others  disciplined,  and  radical  changes  in  the 
method  of  examinations  recommended  as  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  "gouging"  scan- 
dal, it  was  ofiicially  announced  Aug  15. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Dan- 
iels, President  Wilson  signed  the  orders  of 
dismissal,  and  the  Secretary,  following  recom- 
mendations from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the  navy, 
and  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Council,  ap- 
proved the  penalties  imposed  in  other  cases. 

The  court  did  not  sustain  the  action  ta^en  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  academy  in  recom- 
mending for  dismissal  seven  midshipmen,  who, 
it  was  charged,  had  seen  mimeograph  copies  of 
the  examination  sheets  and  knew  what  they 
were  before  thev  took  the  examination.  It  was 
the  superintendent's  recommendation  against 
these  midshipmen  which  stirred  up  the  furor 
at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  political  circles 
and  led  to  the  appeal  to  Secretarv  Dsmiels, 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  court 
of  inquiry. 

The  following  disciplinary  recommendations 
of  the  court  of  inquiry  were  approved : 

DismiBsed:  Midshipmen  Ralph  M.  Nelson,  Jr.,  and 
Charles  M.  Reagle. 

Turned  back  into  the  succeedinjr  class:  Midshipmen 
Leonard  P.  Wessel,  James  E.  Waddell,  Horace  R. 
Whittaker.  and  William  H.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

To  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  his  class:  Midshipman 
E.  B.  Hou^h. 

Commission  as  Ensign  withheld  three  months  and 
restricted  to  limits  of  ship  or  station  for  that  period: 
Midshipman  R.  Burhen,  for  attempting  to  communicate 
with  a  witness  segregated  by  order  of  the  court. 

To  receive  seventy-five  demerits:  Midshipman  Davis 
Glick,  who  was  found  to  be  involved  in  irregularities 
other  than  those  connected  with  the  examination. 

To  receive  fifty  demerits:  Midshipmen  Herbert  W. 
Jackson  and  Albert  L.  Hutson,  for  being  parties  to  the 
transmission  of  a  threatening  letter  from  Midshipman 
Nelson  to  another  midshipman  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  certain  testimony. 

To  be  reprimanded  for  having  seen  "turbine  sheets," 
or  engineering  recitation  questions,  although  having 
had  no  part  in  orinnal  acquisition  of  tjiese  sheets:  Mia- 
shipmen  C.  O.  Kell,  H.  E.  Overesch,  and  C.  C 
Vickrey. 

E.  B.  Hough,  on  several  occasions,  in  company  with 
Midshipman  R.  M.  Nelson,  Jr.,  surreptitiously  took 
"turbine  sheets,"  which  he  used. 

In  addition  to  those  made  parties  to  the  in- 
quiry, the  findings  give  the  names  of  118  mem- 
bers, or  63.4  per  cent,  of  the  first  class,  159 
members,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  second  class, 
as  having  had  prior  to  the  examination  in  some 
form  varying  amounts  of  the  so-called  "dope." 
Midshipmen  Nelson  and  Reagle  were  dismissed 
Aufif  16. 

Secretary  Daniels  directed  Acting  Secretary 
Roosevelt  Sept  i  to  order  the  transfer  of  Rear 
Admiral  William  F.  Fullam  to  command  of 
the  Pacific  reserve  fleet.  Rear  Admiral  Ful- 
lam had  been  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  since  Feb,  1914,  and  it  was  under- 
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stood  that  he  was  relieved  from  that  duty 
because  of  the  recent  examination  scandals 
at  the  Academy. 

Rear  Admiral  Fullam  assumed  his  new 
duties  on  Sept  20.  Secretary  Daniels  Sept  8 
issued  orders  detaching  nearly  every  head 
of  the  department  at  the  Academy  who  had 
served  there  for  two  years  or  more.  It  was 
denied,  however,  that  this  wholesale  transfer 
of  officers  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  recent 
investigation  into  "gouging"  scandals  at  the 
Academy.  Captain  Edward  W.  Elberle  re- 
lieved Rear  Admiral  W.  F.  Fullam,  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Academy,  Sept  20. 

— Hafing 

Seven  midshipmen  were  arrested  June  30  on 
hazing  charges. 

Secretary  Daniels  Sept  9  received  a  report 
from  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  recommending  the  dis- 
missal of  six  or  seven  midshipmen  for  haz- 
ing, or  for  giving  false  testimony  at  the  haz- 
ing investigation  just  completed.  Although 
Secretary  Daniels  refused  to  disclose  the 
names  of  the  men,  he  notified  them  of  the 
findings  of  the  board  of  inquiry,  offering  an 
opportunity  to  explain.  In  addition  to  the 
middies  recommended  for  dismissal,  the 
board,  through  the  Acting  Superintendent, 
urged  disciplinary  action  in  regard  to  many 
other  students.  Most  of  those  affected  were 
found  guilty  of  having  assumed  too  much 
authority  over  under  classmen  and  of  having 
otherwise  made  themselves  objectionable.  In- 
quiry into  the  charges  was  undertaken  by  a 
special  board  which  the  head  of  the  academy 
approved  immediately  after  the  investigation 
into  the  cribbing  scandal. 

President  Wilson,  Oct  i,  issued  orders  met- 
ing out  punishment  to  twenty-five  midshipmen 
in  three  classes  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis for  hazing.  The  sweeping  and  drastic 
order  directed  the  dismissal  of  six  midship- 
men, the  suspension  of  four  others  for  one 
year,  without  pay,  and  turning  back  of  fifteen 
midshipmen  into  the  next  lower  class. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

The  surplus  of  the  United  States  Steel  G)r- 
poration  and  subsidianr  companies,  Dec  31, 
1914,  after  charging  off  dividends  on  United 
States  Steel  stock,  and  amounts  written  off  on 
account  of  capital  expenditures,  Tor  special 
funds  and  iox  sundry  adjustments  and  ac- 
count, was  $171,062,281. 

The  total  net  earnings,  by  quarters  from 
1910  to  1914,  were : 
Year  ist  Quar.    ;k1  Quar.     3d  Quar.    4th  Quar 

1914  $17,994,381  $ao»457.596  $33,376,002  $io,933.i7o 

1913  34,436,801  4i,«9.8x3  38,450,400  33.026.349 

19"  17,826,973  35,103,365  30,0^,5"  3S.«s,SS7 

19"  33,519,305  38,108,530  39,533,735  33,105,1x5 

X910  37,616,876  40,170,960  37,365,187  35,901,730 

The  net  earnings  by  months  for  1914  were : 

January,     1914     4,94>43f 

February,    1914    S»655t6ii 

March,   1914   7»997i433 

April,    1914     6,930,879 

May,     1914     7,584.9» 

June,    1914    7,^x5»oQ3 
uly,    1914    7,475,993 

August.    1914    6,690,894 

September,  1914  4845,833 

October,    1914    5,580,533 

November,   1914   8,798,388 

Decen^ber,    1914    2,5(4,349 


At  a  special  meeting  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  G)rporation  Mar  16  the 
by-laws  were  amended  to  reduce  the  number 
of  directors  from  24  to  18.  Thomas  Murray, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  company,  resigned  as 
a  director.  As  there  were  5  vacancies  previous 
to  Mr.  Murray's  resignation  the  board  stands 
18. 

See  also 
acctdent    pre\'enti0n  —  united    states 

Steel  Corporation 
Labor — In  specific  trades — Steel  trade 

— Anti-tnut  Utigation 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
largest  industrial  enterprise  in  the  country, 
was  acquitted  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  the 
charge  of  being  an  illegal  combination  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  By 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  four  judges 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  Government's  petition  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  corporation  was  denied  June  3. 
The  court  held  that  the  Steel  Corporation, 
in  acquiring  its  foreign  and  domestic  trade 
had  not  violated  the  Sherman  act,  and  re- 
fused all  the  injunctions  prayed  for  in  the 
Government's  petition. 

Attorney  General  Gregory  announced  June 
4  that  an  appeal  would  be  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

FEATURES     OF    DECISION    IN     STEEL     SUIT 

Government's  petition  for  an  injunction  was  de- 
nied. 

Corporation's  domestic  and  foreign  trade  held  to 
be  not  in  violation  of  the   Sherman  act. 

Pricc-fixinff  agreements,  which  followed  the  Gary 
dinners,  held  to  be  unlawful,  but  court  saw  no 
reason  why  injunction  should  be  granted  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  corporation  ceased  to  hold  the 
"meetinjss"  before  the  suit  was  filed. 

Decision  allowed  the  Government^  to  move  for  the 
retention  of  the  court's  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
if  such  price-fixing  practices  were  renewed;  but 
suggested  that  the  matter  might  now  be  controlled 
by  the   Federal  Trade   Commission. 

Court  applied  test  for  monopoly  and  restraint  of 
trade  laid  down  by  Supreme  Court  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Steel  Corporation  was  "not 
guilty." 

Size  of  enterprise  not  a  test  of  monopoly. 

Court  found  that  corporation  had  neither  mon- 
opolistic control  nor  power  to  restrain  trade,  since 
the  proportion  of  trade  increase  was  materiaUy 
greater  on  the  part  of  its  competitors  than  its  own. 

Court  found  nothing  improper  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  Tennessee   Coal  &  Iron  Company. 

Court  said  that  facts  and  fijnirea  show  that 
there  waa  no  possibility  of  Lake  Superior  ore  mon* 
opoly. 

The  Government's  suit  was  begun  Oct  26, 
191 1.  The  defendants  named  in  the  ori;?- 
inal  bill  of  complaint  were  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, its  subsidiaries  and  J.  P.  Morgan  (de- 
ceased), Charles  Steele,  George  W.  Perkins, 
E.  H.  Gary,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Henry  C.  Frick,  James  Gayley,  William 
H.  Moore,  J.  H.  Moore.  Edmund  C.  Con- 
verse, Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  Daniel  G.  Reid, 
Norman  B.  Ream,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  P.  A.  B.  Widener  and 
William  P.  Palmer,  past  or  present  directors 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  together  with  cer- 
tain companies,  known  as  the  James  J.  Hill 
interests,  and  Louis  W.  Hill,  James  N.  Hill, 
Walter  J.  Hill,  Edward  T.  Nichols  and  J.  H. 
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Gruber,  who  were  sued  as  trustees  of  the 
Hill  companies. 

In  brief,  the  general  charge  against  the  de- 
fendants was  that  some  of  the  companies  in 
themselves  were  combinations  in  ^restraint 
of  trade  and  that  the  creation  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  which  took  in  the  steel  and  cer- 
tain other  companies  named  in  the  suit,  was 
"an  attempt  to  monopolize  and  a  monopoliza- 
tion" in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law. 

The  final  decree  in  the  suit  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  filed  in  the  District  Court 
of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept  lo. 

Attorney-General  Gregory  filed  with  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court  Oct  28  a  petition  for  appeal 
in  the  Steel  Trust  suit  The  appeal  was  taken 
from  the  decree  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey, 
June  3,  1915. 

Henry  £.  Colton,  special  attorney  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  filed  with  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  Nov  lo  an  order  granted  by 
the  District  Court  of  New  Jersey  extending 
until  March  15,  1916,  the  date  for  the  filing 
by  the  Department  of  its  condensed  testi- 
mony given  in  the  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
United   States   Steel  Corporation. 

The  Department  of  Justice  had  been  hoping 
to  have  the  steel  appeal  argued  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
spring.  It  was  hoped  to  have  a  decision  be- 
fore the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1916.  The  postponement  of  the  time 
within  which  summaries  of  the  testimony  must 
be  filled  indicated  that  this  hope  might  not 
be  fulfilled.  It  now  became  possible  that  the 
decision  of  the  case  might  not  be  announced 
before  the  court  reconvenes  in  Oct,   1916. 

UNIVERSITT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

According  to  Science,  Nov  5,  construction 
is  about  to  begin  on  a  laboratory  building,  to 
cost  $100,000,  to  be  erected  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  on  the  new  456-acre  site 
just  purchased  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  a  cost  of  $55,000,  for  its  citrus 
experiment  station  and  graduate  school  of 
tropical  agriculture  at  Riverside.  The  di- 
rector of  this  work  of  agricultural  research 
at  Riverside  is  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Webber,  former 
professor  of  plant  breeding  in  Cornel]  Uni- 
versity. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FRANKFORT 

The  charter  of  the  new  University  of 
Frankfort,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  says 
The,  Independent,  was  signed  by  the  Kaiser 
Aug  I. 

The  new  imiversity  has  only  three  facul- 
ties of  the  conventional  four.  Law,  medicine 
and  philosophy  are  present,  but  instead  of  the 
fourth,  theology,  there  are  two  other  depart- 
ments, natural  science  and  economic  and  so- 
cial science.  This  last  will  incorporate  the 
previously  existing  Academy  of  Social  and 
Commercial  Science,  which  in  1914  had  over 
a  thousand  students.  One  of  its  objects  is  the 
training  of  public  officials  and  business  men. 

The  University  of  Frankfort  also  includes 
other  existing  institutions  of  learning,  among 


them  the  Royal  Institution  of  Experimental 
Therapy,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul 
Ehrlidi,  discoverer  of  salvarsan.  The  endow- 
ment is  two  million  dollars  and  the  city  will 
give  it  a  liberal  appropriation.  It  starts  off 
with  forty-nine  professors,  thirteen  assistant 
professors  and  eighteen  docents.  Like  the 
other  German  universities,  it  is  coeducational. 

See  also 
Addicks,  Franz 

UNIVERSITT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Governor  Dunne  in  July  signed  the  bill  giv- 
ing $5,000,000  to  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
the  biennium.  It  is  the  largest  ^ant  made  in 
a  single  law  to  any  university  m  the  United 
States. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has  appropriated 
$350,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  university 
library  building  for  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 


The  sum  of  about  $400,000  was  subscribed 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  alumni  cam- 
paign for  $1,000,000  with  which  to  build  and 
endow  a  home  for  the  Michigan  Union,  as 
a  memorial  to  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  president 
emeritus,  says  Science,  Oct  20. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  and  Charles  H.  Mayo 
of  Rochester,  Minn.,  the  noted  surgeons,  decid- 
ed to  establish  a  $1,000,000  foundation  for 
medical  research  and  to  place  the  founda- 
tion, tmder  certain  restrictions,  in  the  hands 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Board  of 
Regents. 

It  is  planned  that  interest  from  the  fund  be 
used  in  research  work  at  Rochester,  open  to 
graduate  university  medical  students. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  medical  college  faculty 
Feb  8  the  plan  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  39 
to  26. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the 
university  and  the  Drs.  Mayo  of  Rochester 
were  made  puWic  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  24. 
When  the  university  opens  in  Sept  the  Mayo 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
as  it  will  be  known,  will  be  ready  to  com- 
mence operations.  The  contract  leaves  no 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayos  after  the 
probationary  period  is  up  and  the  State  finally 
accepts  the  endowment.  The  onlv  condition 
is  that  part  of  the  work  shall  be  done  in 
Rochester. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  ten  members 
present,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  June  9  adopted  the  re- 
port of  a  sub-committee  for  the  establish- 
ment of  courses  in  graduate  medical  instruc- 
tion at  Rochester,  Minn.,  in  connection  with 
the  Mayo  Foundation  for  medical  education 
and  research.  This  was  the  final  action  by 
the  board  in  accepting  the  $1,500,000  founda 
tion  offer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

See 
Bessey,  Charles  Edwin 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  inauguration  of  Edward  Kidder  Graham 
as  president  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina took  place  Apr  21. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  OHIO 

Appropriations  for  two  new  buildings  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  University  of  Ohio 
and  for  additional  tracts  of  farm  land  west 
of  the  Olentangy  were  voted  in  Apr  through 
die  finance  committee  of  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature.  These  extensions  would  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  $340,000.  A  domestic- 
science  building  to  cost  $150,000  and  a  shop 
building  for  manual  training  to  cost  $120,000 
are  provided.  Ninety  acres  of  land  would 
be  purchased  west  of  the  Olentangy  River 
at  a  probable  cost  of  $70,000. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  new  building  of  the  Evans  Museum  and 
Dental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  was  dedicated  Feb  22. 
.  The  plant  represents  an  investment  of  $1,- 
000,000.  The  building  is  the  gift  of  the  famous 
American  dentist,  Thomas  W.  Evans,  who 
died  in  Paris  in  1907. 


The  dismissal  of  Assistant  Professor  Scott 
Nearing,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  so  profoundly  stirred  the  academic 
world  in  the  summer,  had  most  important  re- 
sults. By  a  sweeping  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Philadelphia,  Dec  20,  the  status  of 
the  entire  teaching  body  of  the  university  was 
reorganized,  while  assurances  were  given  that 
no  professor  would  be  dropped  by  the  Board 
except  after  the  case  had  been  passed  upon 
not  only  by  the  academic  group  to  which  the 
teacher  belonged,  but  also  by  a  committee  of 
nine  representing  each  one  of  the  faculties, 
which  should  sit  in  the  case  in  direct  per- 
sonal conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the 
trustees.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  assistant 
professors  were  lengthened  and  assurances 
given  that  no  professor  would  be  dropped 
without  a  year's  warning,  while  instructors 
holding  yearly  appointments  were  to  haive 
notice  on  April  i  if  their  appointments  were 
to  be  terminated  or  renewed.  Other  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  statutes  of  the  university 
were  made. 

See  also 
Nearing,  Dr.  Soott 
Toledo  University 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

The  G>mmittee  of  Inquiry  -of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors,  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  conditions  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  made  a  preliminary  sum- 
mary of  findings  which  was  printed  in  the 
Nation  of  June  3.  With  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  grounds  given  by  the  president 
as  his  reasons  for  recommending  the  dis- 
missal of  certain  professors  on  Mar  17,  the 
committee  found  that  the  charges  of  (a) 
uttering  in  a  private  conversation  with  a  col- 
league an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  (b)  speak- 
ing, in  a  private  conversation,  in  "a  very  un- 


complimentary way  of  the  University  admin- 
istration" were  not  proper  g^rounds  for  the 
dismissal  of  University  teachers.  The  com- 
mittee also  found  that  the  attitude  of  the 
president  of  the  University  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  toward  this  question 
unjustifiable  in  general  and  was  especially  un- 
suitable in  officials  of  a  State  university. 

With  regard  to  the  procedure  followed  by 
the  president  and  the  Board  of  Regents  in  the 
dismissals,  the  Committee  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal charge  against  Prof.  Knowlton  was  ac- 
cepted as  true  without  investigation,  that  the 
Board  dismissed  him  without  knowing  the 
source  of  the  accusation  and  that  in  dismis- 
sing him  it  did  not  take  into  accotmt  consid- 
erations of  equity. 

The  Committee  further  found  that  in  its 
"Public  Statement"  of  Mar  17  the  Board  of 
Regents  defined  the  limits  of  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  University  in  a  way  which  alone 
was  sufficient  to  give  any  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty an  adequate  reason  for  resigning  forth- 
with. 

The  Committee's  fourth  point  was  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  resignation  of  members 
of  the  University  faculty  was  the  existence  of 
conditions  before  Mar  17,  such  that  the  fac- 
ulty had  no  nroper  means  of  bringing  its 
views  on  University  matters — ^when  its  views 
differed  from  those  of  the  president — to  the 
notice  of  the  governing  body. 

Fifth,  the  Committee  found  evidence  that, 
under  the  present  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity, there  has  existed  a  tendency  to  re- 
press legitimate  utterances  (on  the  part  of 
both  faculty  and  students^  upon  religious,  po- 
litical, or  economic  questions,  when  sudi  ut- 
terances were  thought  likely  to  arouse  the 
disapproval  of  influential  persons  or  organiza- 
tions. 

Sixth,  the  Committee  found  it  to  be  estab- 
lished by  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  (who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents)  brought  pressure  upon 
the  University  authorities  to  have  them  curb 
or  discipline  any  teachers  who  had  passed 
favorably  upon  the  speech  of  the  class  vale- 
dictorian of  1914 — ^the  speech  containing  cer- 
tain sentiments  of  which  the  Governor  dis- 
approved. 

In  its  seventh  finding,  the  Committee  stated 
that  for  the  charge  that  sectarian  religious 
influence  was  responsible  for  certain  appoint- 
ments and  for  one  demotion,  sohie  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee; but  they  did  not  find  this  evidence 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  judge  of  the  motives 
of  the  president  and  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
making  these  appointments  and  this  demotion. 

Lastly,  the  Cfommittee  said  that  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  regrettable  features  of  the 
crisis  was  the  attitude  still  maintained  b^  the 
Board  of  Regents  towards  numerous  petitions 
asking  for  a  thorough  public  investigation  of 
the  recent  incidents  and  of  genera!  university 
conditions. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

Prof.  Henry  Suzzalo,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity was  chosen  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  May  18. 
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Sei 
Brevium 
Radium 

URUGUAY. 

Pres.  Wilson  on  Ja  25  nominated  Robert 
Emmett  Jeffery,  of  Newport,  Arlc,  to  be 
Minister  to  Uruguay,  succeeding  Nicolay  A. 
Grevstad. 


Dr.  Feliciano  Viera  was  Mar  i  elected 
President  of  Uruguay.  In  the  new  cabinet 
Pedro  Cosio  retained  the  portfolio  of  Minister 
of  Finance  and  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco  that 
of  Public  Works.  Manuel  Otero  was  appoint- 
ed the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Pres.  Viera  was  inaugurated  Mar  3.  The 
cabinet  is  composed  of  Dr.  Manuel  B.  Otero, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations;  Dr.  Baltasar 
Brun,  Minister  of  Interior;  Dr.  Pedro  Cosio, 
Minister  of  Finance;  General  Segundo  Baz- 
zano,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine;  Dr.  Juan 
Jos^  Amezaga,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  Minister  of 
Public  Works;  Dr.  Jos6  Espalter,  Minister  of 
Education. 

See  also 
Eight  hour  law — Uruguay 

— Finance 
See 
National  City  Bank 

UTAH 

See  subhead  Utah 
under 
Children's  laws 
Labor  and  laboring  classes 
Prohibition 
Workmen's  compensation 

VAILLANT,  Marie-Edouard 

Edouard  Vaillant,  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  from  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  died  in  Paris,  Dec  18,  at  the  age  of  76 
years.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1893.  He  was  born  in  1840,  was 
a  Doctor  of  Science,  and  studied  medicine 
both  in  France  and  Germany.  During  his 
sojourn  at  Heidelberg  University  he  affiliated 
himself  with. the  Internationale-^the  Interna- 
tional Workingmen's  Association.  At  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  returned 
to  Paris,  being  attached  to  the  National 
Guard,  and  during  the  siege  of  Paris  devoted 
himself  to  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  In- 
ternationale. When  the  insurrection  of  the 
Paris  Communists  was  suppressed  in  1871,  M. 
Vaillant  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England  and 
was  condemned  to  death.  When  amnesty  was 
declared  he  returned  to  France.  He  concern- 
ed himself  with  a  new  militant  political  move- 
ment, and  was  elected  in  1884  a  municipal 
Councilor  of  Paris.  Later  he  was  elected 
several  times  a  Deputy,  and  in  1913  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  republic.  On 
that  occasion  M.  Poincar^  was  elected  on  the 
second  ballot  with  483  votes,  Jules  Pams  re- 
ceiving 296,  and  Edouard  Vaillant  69. 

VALUATION,  Assessed 

United  States 
According  to  the  decennial  investigation  of 


the  Census  Bureau,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  property  subject  to  ad  valorem  taxation 
in  1912  for  the  forty-eight  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  reported  as  $69452,- 
936,104.  There  was  a  constant  increase  in  as- 
sessed valuations  from  i860  to  1912,  except 
during  the  period  from  i860  to  1870.  The 
most  marked  increase  was  between  1902  and 
1912,  in  which  period  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  property  increased  $34,114,619,221,  or 
96.5  per  cent.  This  increase  was  due  in  part 
to  changes  in  the  bases  of  assessment  in  cer- 
tain States,  notably  Kansas  and  Ohio.  The 
per  capita  assessed  valuation  of  all  property 
increased  from  $448.33  in  1902  to  $71548  in 
1912,  the  increase  being  59.6  per  cent,  while 
the  average  tax  rate  per  $100  of  assessed  valu- 
ation decreased  from  $2.05  in  1902  to  $1.94  in 
1912,  the  decrease  being  54  per  cent 

The  total  levies  of  ad  valorem  taxes  for  all 
purposes  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  for 
1912  amounted  to  $1,349,841,038,  and  for  1902 
to  $724,736,539,  the  increase  being  86.3  per 
cent. 

VANADIUM 

See 
Radium 

VAN  AMRINGE,  John  Howard 

Professor  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  former 
Dean  of  Columbia  University,  died  in  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  Sept  10.    He  was  born  in  1835. 

VAN  DEMAN,  Henry  Eliaa 

Professor  Henry  E.  Van  Deman,  a  noted 
pomologist,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr  28. 

VANDERBILT,  Alfred  Gwynne 

Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  the  millionaire,  went 
down  with  the  Lusitania,  May  7,  aged  37. 

The  will  was  filed  in  New  York  City,  May  29. 
the  estate  was  valued  at  $30,000,000.  Under  the 
will,  Mrs.  Margaret  Emerson  Vanderbilt,  his 
second  wife,  receives  $2,000,000  under  an  ante- 
nuptial agreement,  an  additional  $1,000,000 
outright,  and  the  income  for  life  from  $5,000,- 
000,  the  principal  to  be  bequeathed  by  her 
will.  She  also  receives  three  country  places 
in  New  York  State  and  all  real  estate  and 
personalty  in  England,  except  moneys  and 
securities.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Elsie  French  Vanderbilt,  who  divorced 
Mr.  Vanderbilt.  She  received  a  settlement 
at  the  time  of  the  divorce.  The  bulk  of  the 
estate  is^  left  to  Alfred  G.,  Jr.,  and  George 
Vanderbilt,  sons  of  the  second  marriage.  WU- 
liam  H.  Vanderbilt,  son  of  the  first  marriage, 
receives  $5,000,000  left  in  trust  to  testator 
by  his  father,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Son  is 
to  have  the  use  of  estate  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
until  twenty-one,  when  he  is  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  property,  and  also  receives  the 
money  bequest  He  received  large  sums  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  his  father.  All  employes 
of  five  years'  service  are  remembered.  There 
was  no  bequest  to  charitab'^  or  other  public 
institutions.  Mr.  Vanderbi.^  received  about 
$30,000,000  from  the  estate  of  his  father, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  which  included  his  in- 
come from  a  trust  fund,  Although  invested 
in  gilt  edge  securities  the  estate  to-day  is  no 
larger  than  when  he  received  it,  indicating 
Mr.  Vanderbilt's  large  expenditures. 


VAN   DE   POORTEN-VENEZUELA 
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VAN  DER  POORTBN-SCHWARTZ,  Joott 
Maritts  Willem  [''Maarten  Maartens/' 
psevd.] 
"Maarten  Maartens/'  the  Dutch  novelist,  died 
at  Zeist»  Holland,  Aug  4,  aged  $6, 

VAN  HORNS,  Sir  William  Cornelius 

Sir  William  Cornelius  Y^n  Home,  for  oyer 
thirty  years  a  moving  spirit  in  the  operation 
and  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, died  in  Montreal,  Sept  11,  at  the  age  of 
72. 

VAN  MILLINGEN,  Alexander 

Prof.  Alexander  Van  Millingen,  one  of  the 
most  (distinguished  students  of  history  in 
England,  died,  Sept  15,  according  to  a.  dis- 
patch from  London.    He  was  bom  in  1841. 

VANNUTELLI,  Cardinal  Seraflno 

Cardinal  Serafino  Vannutelli,  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  died  in  Rome,  Aug  19,  at  the 
age  of  81. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE 

Gifts  amounting  to  $356,000  were  an 
nounced  at  the  commencement  exercises  held 
at  Vassar  College  June  gth.  Of  this  amount 
$200,000  was  from  the  general  education 
board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  $50,- 
000  from  the  alumnae^  $90,000  from  the  vari- 
ous classes  and  $16,000  promised.  All  of  this 
money  was  tumed  in  toward  the  $1,000,000 
fund  which  the  college  authorities  are  striv- 
ing to  raise. 


The  inauguration  Oct  13  of  Dr.  Henry 
Noble  MacCracken  as  President  of  Vassar 
College  was  the  climax  of  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  college.  Representatives  of  the  leading  in- 
stitutions of  teaming  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  colleges  attended  the  exercises. 

VASSILIEFF,  Gen.  Dimitry  Stephanoviti 

Maj.-Gen.  Dimitry  Stepanovitz  Vassil- 
ieff,  44  years  old,  Acting  Naval  Attach^  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  Washington,  and  in  that 
capacity  in  charge  of  the  buying  of  war  sup- 
plies for  Russia  in  this  country,  died  Mar  6  m 
New  York  City. 

VASZART,  Cardinal  Claudius  Francia 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Qaudius  Francis 
Vaszary  was  announced  Sept  4.  Cardinal  Vas- 
zary,  Archbishop  of  Gran  and  Primate  of 
Hungary,  was  created  a  Cardinal  in  1893.  He 
was  bom  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  in  1832. 

VATICAN 

The  proposal  of  Holland  to  open  a  legation 
accredited  to  the  Holy  See  was  accepted  by 
Cardinal  Caspar ri  the  Papal  Secretary  of 
State,  May  3,  after  several  interviews  with 
the  representative  of  the  Dutch  government 

VEEDER,  Major  Albert,  M.D. 

Dr.  Major  Albert  Veeder,  •  who  demon- 
strated the  relation  between  flies  and  typhoid, 
died  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Nov  16,  aged  67  years. 

VEGETARIANISM 

"Using  the  resources  of  the  nutrition  labo- 
ratory of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington   and    the    Battle    Creek    Sanitarium," 


says  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation,  "Benedict  and  Roth  have  made  obser- 
vations on  both  men  and  women  who  had 
subsisted  on  a  vegetarian  diet  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  extending,  on  Uie  average 
over  several  years.  The  results  indicate  that 
the  nutritional  process  of  vegetarians  are  es- 
sentially like  those  of  nou;  vegetarians.  Thus, 
a  comparison  of  the  heat  production  per 
twenty-four  hours  showed  that  the  men  vege- 
tarians produced  25.5  calories  per  kilogram 
and  the  non-vegetarian  men  of  like  height 
and  weight  26.4  calories.  On  the  basis  of  the 
heat  per  square  meter  of  body  surface  per 
twenty-four  hours,  the  vegetarians  showed 
798  calories,  as  compared  with  828  calories  for 
the  non-vegetarians. 

"With  the  women  the  correspondent  values 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight  were  24.6  calor- 
ies for  the  vegetarians  and  25.0  calories  for 
the  non-vegetarians,  and  per  square  meter  of 
body  surface  753  calories  for  the  vegetarians, 
cofnpared  with  766  calories  for  the  non-vege- 
tarians.' 

May 
VENEZUELA 

The  National  Congress  May  3,  by  a  unan- 
imous ballot,  elected  General  Juan  Vicente 
Gomez,  President  of  Venezuela  for  the  term 
1915-22. 

August 

Advices  reaching  Curacao  from  Venezuela, 
Aug  26,  stated  that  the  revolution  begun  in 
Sept,  1914,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Venezuela 
had  been  crashed.  The  revolutionists  were  de- 
feated by  government  forces  and  their  leader. 
General  Horatio  du  Charme,  was  Idlled.  At 
the  outset  of  the  revolt,  General  du  Charme 
won  a  measure  of  success  and  was  reported  to 
be  well  supported  in  the  region  in  which  the 
movement  was  inaugurated. 

General  Horatio  Ducharme,  chief  of  the 
field  forces  of  the  Venezuelan  revolutionists, 
was  captured  at  Maturin,  near  the  eastern 
coast  of  Venezuela,  on  Aug  23  and  publicly 
put  to  death,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
President  Jose  Vicinte  Gomez,  according  to 
mail  advices  received  in  New  Orleans  Sept  24 
via  Panama.  General  Ducharme  had  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  general  under  General 
Jos^  Manuel  Hernandez,  popularly  known  as 
El^  Mocho,"  in  whose  name  the  revolution 
agamst  the  Gomez  government  was  being  pro- 
secuted. 

A  large  detachment  of  General  Ducharme's 
troops  were  reported  to  have  escaped  at  the 
time  of  his  capture  by  govemment  troops, 
who  surprised  him  at  Muturin.  It  was  said 
that  General  Ducharme  was  put  to  death  with- 
out trial,  the  commander  of  the  govemment 
troops  having  been  given  orders  to  take  no 
prisoners  among  the  rebels. 

The  revolution,  in  the  name  of  Gen.  Her- 
nandez, was  started  more  than  a  year  before, 
yet  the  Gomez  army  had  been  unable  to  sup- 
press the  movement  Several  thousand  guer- 
illa fighters  were  said  to  be  operating  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  were  very  active  except 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bolivar. 
See  also 
Gomez,  Juak  Vicente 
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VENTILATION 

See 
Elevated  railkoads — Fresh  air  coaches 
Street  railway — Fresh  air  cars 

VERMONT. 

The  relations  and  responsibilities  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  State  government 
and  their  attitude  toward  the  people  were  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  Governor  C.  W.  Gates  in 
his  inaugural  message  Ja  7.  In  referring  to 
road  construction^  the  uovemor  said  that  the 
State,  by  recognizing  the  towns  as  partners 
and  aiding  liberally  such  munidpalities  as 
would  help  themselves,  had  stimulated  munic- 
ipal pride  until  all  but  two  towns  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  highway  law. 

See  also  subhead  Vermont  under 
Cancer  —  New     England  —  Campaigns 

AGAINST 

Eugenic  marriage  laws 
Prohibition 
Woman  suffrage 
Workmen's  compensation 

VIALE,  Vice  Adm.  Leone 

See 

Italy 

VICKERS,  CoL  Thomas  Edward 

Colonel  T.  £.  Vickers,  a  pioneer  in  the 
British  armament  industry,  died  in  London, 
Oct  19  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

7500  employes  of  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Company  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  Oct  4 
begin  working  eight  hours  a  dajr  without  any 
reduction  in  pay,  instead  of  nine  hours  as 
formerly.-  The  change  it  was  reported  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  company's  profits 
by  $1,000,000  in  the  first  year,  but  certam  ad- 
justments and  improvements  in  three  years 
were  expected  to  bring  back  the  old  pronts. 

See  also 
Price    maintenance  —  Victor    Talking 
Machine  Co.  vs.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

VICTORIA  CROSS 

Hie  V.  C  was  awarded  to  a  bandsman  Ja  11. 


geant  Fred  Hall,  of  the  Eighth  Canadian 
Battalion,  and  Lance  Corporal  Fred  Fisher, 
of  the  Thirteenth  Canadian  Battalion,  all  for 
extreme  bravery  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ypres. 


The  Victoria  Cross  was  conferred  Feb  18 
on  Lance  Corporal  Michael  O'Leary,  who 
killed  8  and  practically  captured  an  enem/s 
position  himself.  Eleven  other  Victoria 
Crosses  for  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  field 
have  been  bestowed.  Four  of  the  recipients 
were  killed  in  the  performance  of  winning  the 
honor  or  since.  One  of  those  to  receive  the 
decoration,  Surgeon  Leake,  won  the  cross  in 
the  Boer  war  and  now  gets  the  clasp.  Several 
Imighthoods  also  were  bestowed.  The  mili- 
tary honors  include  a  C.B.  for  Prince  Arthur 
of  Connaught. 

At  Buckingham  Palace  June  22  Sergeant 
O'Leary  received  his  Victoria  Cross  from 
the  King  for  his  exploit  on  Feb  i. 

Among  the  eight  Victoria  Crosses  given 
June  23  three  went  to  Canadians.  The 
Gmadian  recipients  were  Capt.  Francis  Scrim- 
ger,  of  the  army  medical  service;  Color  Ser- 


It  was  officially  announced  June  25  that 
the  Victoria,  Cross  had  been  awarded  to 
Lieut.  Commander  Martin  £.  Nasmith  for 
taking  his  submarine  into  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  sinking  various  Turkish  transports, 
stoneships,  and  a  gunboat. 


Among  the  men  to  whom  ten  "V.  C's" 
were  awarded  by  the  King  Tune  29  were: 
Wemadar  Mir  Dast,  who,  when  no  British 
officers  were  left,  gathered  together  the  rem- 
nants of  the  frontier  force  to  which  he  was 
attadied  and  assumed  effective  command  un- 
til retirement  was  ordered  and  who  also  car- 
ried no  fewer  than  eight  British  and  In- 
dian officers  to  safety  under  heavy  fire; 
Sergt  Major  Barter  who,  with  the  aid  of 
bombs  and  eight  volunteers,  captured  105 
Germans  and  500  yards  of  their  trenches; 
and  Private  John  Lynn  of  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers  who,  although  almost  overcome  by 
the  German  gas,  mounted  his  machine  gun 
on  the  parapet  of  his  trench  and  chedced 
the  further  advance  of  the  foe.  He  died  the 
following  day  from  the  effects  of  the  gas. 


As  a  result  of  a  report  by  Vice-Admiral  John 
M.  de  Robeck,  commander  of  the  allied  fleet 
in  the  Dardanelles,  published  in  The  Offi' 
cial  Gagette,  Aug  5,  six  Victoria  Crosses  and 
numerous  other  decorations  were  awarded. 

With  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  given  to 
Commander  Eric  Gascotgne  Robinson  for  twice 
going  alone  into  a  Turkish  gun  position,  and 
each  time  destroying  a  four-inch  gun,  the 
crosses  go  to  officers  and  men  who  displayed 
conspicuous  bravery  in  connection  with  the 
running  ashore  of  the  steamer  River  Clyde, 
from  which  troops  were  landed.  The  men  who 
won  the  decoration  for  this  work  were  Com- 
mander Edward  Unwin,  who,  seeing  that  the 
lighters  on  which  the  men  were  to  reach  the 
shore  from  the  Rifuer  Clyde  were  not  properly 
placed,  waded  into  water  waist  deep  under  a 
heavy  fire  and  worked  until  he  got  the  lighters 
into  proper  position;  and  Midshipmen  G.  L. 
Drewry  and  W.  St.  A.  Malleson  and  Seamen 
W.  C.  Williams  and  George  Madcenzie,  who 
assisted  Commander  Unwin. 


Twelve  Canadians,  all  non-commissioned 
officers,  receive  the  Victoria  Cross  for  con- 
spicuous valor  on  the  field  of  battle,  according 
to  the  Official  Gasette,  Aug  5.  They  are  Cor- 
poral A.  B.  Ritchie,  Gunner  H.  E.  Wilkinson 
and  J.  W.  A.  Donaldson  of  the  First  Brigade^ 
Canadian  Artillery;  Sergt.  A.  R.  Milburn, 
Corporal  R.  F.  Baker,  Gunner  A.  W.  James, 
and  G.  C.  Olsen  of  the  Second  Brigade ;  £.  J. 
Busby,  G.  Inkster,  Sergts.  W.  J.  Jordan,  L. 
Scott  and  Corporal  B.  Stevens  of  the  Princess 
Patricia  of  Connaught's  Canadian  Light  In- 
fantry. 
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The  granting  of  six  Victoria  Crosses  to 
naval  officers  and  seamen  in  connection  with 
the  landing  on  Gallipoli  Peninsula  brought 
the  number  of  those  honors  gained  by  the 
senior  service  during  the  war  up  to  10,  says 
The  Dundee  Advertiser.  Since  the  decoration 
was  instituted  51  have  been  granted,  in  addi- 
tion to  4  which  have  been  won  b;^  "the 
"Jollies."  As  only  a  few  over  600  Crosses 
had  been  bestowed  during  the  past  sixty 
years,  the  navy's  proportion  is  high,  consid- 
cringf  the  comparatively  few  opportunities 
for  mdividual  gallantry  presented  afloat.  The 
total  number  of  Victoria  Crosses  awarded  up 
to  Nov.  during  the  present  war — 88— exceeds 
by  10  the  number  given  in  South  Africa,  but 
as  yet  it  is  far  short  of  the  132  granted  during 
the  Indian  Mutiny  and  iii  during  the  Baltic 
and  Crimean  campaigns. 

See  also 
European  war — Air  operations  June  8 
Grenfell,  Capt.  Francts 

VILKITSKY  EXPEDITION 
See 
Arctic  exploration  —  Vilkitsky  expedi- 
tion 

VILLIERS,  Victor  Albert  George  Child 
See 
Jersey,  Earl  of 

VIRGINIA 

See 
*7itney"  busses — Virginia 
West  Virginia 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

In  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  in  1913  with  an  estimated  population 
of  $63,298,718,  covering  24  states,  there  were 
890,484  deaths.  Deaths  in  1913  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  1912  and  were  at  an  average 
of  14.1  per  thousand  of  population,  accord- 
ing to  figures  made  public  by  the  Census 
Bureau  Feb  8.  The  death  rate  per  thousand 
of  population  in  New  York  city  in  1913  was 
14.3,  Rochester  14.6,  Syracuse  15.7,  and  Buf- 
falo 15.8.  Chicago  was  15.1,  Boston  164, 
Philadelphia  15.7,  Pittsburg  17. i,  Baltimore 
18. 

Following  are  the  rates  for  the  States  in- 
cluded within  the  registration  area: 

California,  14.5;  Colorado,  11.5;  Connecti- 
cut, 15;  Indiana,  13.3;  Kentucky,  13.3;  Maine, 
15.3;  Maryland,  16.2;  Massachusetts,  15; 
Michigan,  16.3;  Minnesota,  15.4;  Missouri, 
12.5;  Montana,  12;  New  Hampshire,  17.1; 
New  Jersey,  14.3;  New  York,  15;  North  Caro- 
lina (figures  relate  only  to  municipalities  hav- 
ing a  population  of  1000  or  over  in  1900),  16.8; 
Ohio.  13.8;  Pennsylvania,  14.6;  Rhode  Island, 
15;  Utah,  11;  Vermont,  isJ5;  Virginia,  13.9; 
Washington,  8.5;  and  Wisconsin,  11.5. 

The  lowest  death  rate  shown  by  any  regis- 
tration State  was  that  for  Washington,  8.5 
per  1000,  while  New  Hampshire's  rate,  17.1 
was  the  highest. 

In  sixty-seven  cities  taken  together  the 
death  rate  among  the  whites  in  1913  was  15.3 
per  cent,  while  among  the  negroes  it  was 
26. 

The  average  age  at  death  for  both  sexes 


from  all  causes  combined  was  39.8^  for  males 
alone  39.2  and  for  females  alone  40.6.  The 
corresponding  averages  for  1912  were  40.6, 
39.9,  and  414. 

Nearly  18  per  cent  of  all  deaths  were  of 
infants  under  i  year  of  age,  and  more  than 
25  per  cent,  were  of  children  under  5  yars. 
After  the  first  five  years  of  age,  according  to 
the  report,  deaths  are  most  frequent  among 
persons  between  70  and  74. 

The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  of  all 
forms  declined  from  149.5  per  100,000  popula- 
tion in  1912  to  147.6  per  100,000  in  1913. 
The  death  rate  from  apoplexy  and  organic 
heart  diseases  also  declined.  There  has  been 
a  general  decline  in  deaths  due  to  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  croup  and 
pneumonia  since  1900. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  al- 
most continuous  increase  from  year  to  year 
since  1900  in  the  death  rates  from  cancer, 
nephritis  and  other  causes. 

There  were  9,988  suicides  in  the  registra- 
tion area  in  1913,  the  rate  being  15.8  per 
100,000  population,  a  slight  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  1912,  when  the  rate  was  16. 

During  the  year  the  number  of  deaths  re- 
sulting from  automobile  accidents  and  in- 
juries was  2,488,  while  the  number  due  to 
injuries  and  accidents  caused  by  other  vehicles 
(principally  horse  dawn)  was  2,381,  and  the 
number  caused  by  animals  (principally  horses) 
was  540.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1912 
were  1758,  2221  and  543. 

See  also 
Death  rate 
France — Birth  rate 
Infant  mortality 
Negroes — Mortality  statistics 
SoaETY 

VIVISECTION 
See 
Animal  research 

VOLCANOES 

See  also 
Lassen  Pear 

Alaska 
It  was  reported  May  24  that  Iliamna  vol- 
cano and  an  unidentified  peak  on  the  west 
coast   of   Cook   Inlet  had   been   in   eruption 
since  the  i8th. 

Hawaii 

The  volcanoes  of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa 
were  both  active  during  the  winter  of  1914-15, 
furnishing  the  rather  unusual  spectacle  of  lava 
lakes  within  22  miles  of  each  other,  but  at 
a  difference  in  altitude  of  practically  10,000 
feet.  The  activity  of  Mauna  Loa,  as  observed 
from  Kilauea,  lasted  forty-eight  days,  from 
Nov  25,  1914,  until  Jan  11,  1915.  At  Kilauea, 
the  first  permanent  open  pool  of  magma  was 
formed  on  Oct.  3,  1914,  and  this  pool  in- 
creased in  size  and  rose  until  a  maximum 
height  of  363  feet  below  the  rim  of  the  crater 
Haiemaumau  was  reached  on  Jan  4,  1915.  Af- 
ter that  time  the  lake  slowly  subsided  with 
temporary  rises  and  pauses.  The  activity  of 
both  volcanoes  is  treated  in  some  detail  in 
Science,  July  30,  1915. 
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Italy 

Following  the  earthquake  of  Aug  ii,  Vesu- 
vius, Etna  and  Stromboli  suddenly  became 
active  and  sent  up  great  clouds  of  steam  and 
smoke. 

Mount  Etna,  it  was  said,  was  pouring^  forth 
lava,  which  threatened  the  Sicilian  villages 
near  its  base.  Two  new  craters  opened  on  the 
stunmit  on  the  eastern  side  and  from  them  lava 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Casino  del 
Inglese. 

The  great  peak  of  Stromboli  was  capped 
with  black  clouds,  and  torrents  of  lava  flowed 
into  the  sea. 

The  peak  of  Vesuvius  filled  the  entire  coun- 
try about  Naples  with  heavy  vapor,  and  the 
villagers  about  its  base  fled  to  the  city,  bringing 
their  household  goods  in  every  conceivable 
vehicle  and  on  their  own  backs.  No  fresh 
earthquake  shocks  were  felt. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  so  far  as 
known,  the  three  volcanoes  of  Vesuvius,  ^tna 
and  Stromboli  were  in  active  eruption  at  the 
same  time.  None  of  the  eruptions  was  seri- 
ous, however,  according  to  a  despatch  from 
Rome  Sept  2a 

— Marine 

Reports  of  a  terrifying  volcanic  eruption 
at  sea  June  19th  were  brought  to  Yokohama, 
Japan,  by  incoming  steamships.  The  dis- 
turbance was  probably  the  cause  of  an  earth- 
auake  shock  in  central  Japan  on  the  20th, 
^e  heaviest  experienced  in  several  years, 
which  damaged  a  numbet  of  houses  but 
caused  no  loss  of  life. 

The  marine  eruption  took  place  at  8:30 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  70  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  Fatsizio  or  Hachijo  Island, 
which  is  150  miles  directly  south  of  Yoko- 
hama. A  pillar  of  fire  and  dense  smoke  ob- 
scured the  sun  and  turned  day  into  night. 
Huge  rocks  and  quantities  of  lava  rained 
down  into  the  sea,  and  the  waters  are  de- 
scribed as  becoming  "red  and  boiling."  Th? 
steamships  which  observed  the  disturbances 
were  struck  by  tidal  waves,  but  escaped  in- 
jury. 

VON  BELOW,  Maj.  Gen.  Nicholas 

It  was  officially  announced,  Aug  4,  that 
Major-Gen.  Nicholas  von  Below,  infantry  com- 
mander, had  been  killed  in  action.  The  time 
and  place  were  not  given.  Major-Gen.  von 
Below  was  in  command  of  the  Second  Division 
of  the  First  Army  G)rps,  stationed  in  East 
Prussia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

VON  BRINCKEN,  Baron  Wilhelm,  case 

EintopEAN  WAR — United  States — Rela- 
tions WITH — Pbo-German  Acnvrnxs — 
VON  Brincken,  Baron  Wilhelm,  case 

VON  ESSEN,  Admiral 
^  Admiral  von  Essen,  commander  of  the  Rus- 
sian Baltic  Fleet,  succumbed  to  pneumonia  at 
the  Marine  Hospital  at  Revel,  May  21. 
Admiral  von  Essen  took  part  in  the  Russo- 

Japanese  war.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
Russian  battleship  Sebastopol  when  she  was 
sunk  by  the  Japanese  in  December,  1904,  off 
Port  Arthur. 


VON  HEYKING/ Baron  Edmund 

Baron  von  Heyking,  formerly  German  Con- 
sul in  New  York  and  later  Minister  to  China 
and  Mexico,  died  June  16.  He  was  born  in 
1850. 

VON  MACKENSEN,  Field  Marshal  A.  L.  7. 
August 
See 
Black  Eagle,  Order  of  the 

VON  PAPEN,  Capt.  Franz 
See 
Boy-Ed,  Capt.  Karl 

VON  PAYER,  JuUus 

The  death  of  Julius  von  Payer,  polar  ex- 
plorer an4  painter,  was  announced  Aug  31. 

Julius  von  Payer  was  born  in  Bohemia  in 
1S42.  He  received  a  military  education  and 
was  attached  to  the  General  Staff.  A  survey 
of  some  of  the  most  inaccessible  regions  of  the 
Alps  was  made  under  his  direction.  He  was 
appointed  in  1872  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Austrian  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  whidh 
discovered  Franz  Josef  Land.  On  his  return, 
von  Payer  retired  from  military  service  and 
devoted  his  after  vears  to  painting.  He  was 
awarded  many  gold  medals  for  paintings  of 
Arctic  subjects. 

VON  SZELL,  Kalman 

Kalman  von  Szell,  former  Premier  of  Htm- 
gary,  died  Aug  16. 

Von  TIRPITZ,  Adm.  Alfred  P.  Friedrich 
See 
Order  Pour  lb  Meritb 

WABASH   PITTSBURGH   TERMINAL 
RAILWAY  CO. 

It  was  announced  June  27th  that  the  re- 
organization committee  of  the  Wabash  Pitts- 
burg Terminal  Railway  Company  had  at  last 
definite^  formulated  a  reorganization  plan  for 
submission  to  the  bondholders.  In  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  wiped  out  The  plan  will  create 
a  new  corporation  with  the  low  capitaliza- 
tion of  $44,700,868  upon  a  property  suscep- 
tible of  large  future  development. 

Here  are  the  specific  provisions  of  the  plan: 

X.  To  acquire  through  foreclosure  or  otherwise 
the  entire  property   of   the   Terminal    Railway    Com- 

giny,  including  control  of  the  two  subsidiaries,   the 
ittsburg   Terminal    Railroad    &    Coal    Company    and 
the  West  Side   Belt  Railroad  Company. 

a.  Holders  of  the  $30,000,000  first  mortcase 
bonds  of  the  Terminal  Railway  shall  raise  the  nS> 
osary  $9,000,000  cash  by  paying  an  assessment  of 
$300  on  each  $x,ooo  bond. 

3*  Holders  of  the  $ao,ooo,ooo  second  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Terminal  Railway  shall  raise  any  part 
of  the  $9,000,000  which  is  not  raised  by  the  first 
mortgage  bondholders.  Those  desiring  to  partici- 
pate   must   pay,    on    account,    $100    for    each    $1,000 

4.  The  $9,000,000  will  pay  off  all  receivers'  cer- 
tificates, amounting  to  more  than  $3,000,000.  It 
will  purchase  all  the  orinnal  properties  of  the  Term- 
inal Railway  and  discharge  all  mortgage  obliga- 
tions and  judsments,  the  estimated  cost  being  about 
$4»^oo,ooo.  It  will  also  pay  expenses  of  reor- 
ganization and  possibly  leave  a  little  working  cap- 
ital. 

5.  There  will  be  $9,100,000  new  6  per  cent  cumu- 
lative preferred  stock  and  $30,500,000  new  com- 
mon stock. 

6.  The    capitalization    will    be    decreased    by    $46, 
60.000,  and  the  fixed  charges  will  be  reduced  from 
a.o73.«5a    a    year   to    $261,103. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  plan  the  Wabash  Pitts- 
burg Terminal  Railway  Company  will  give 
up  Its  stock  control  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  let  the  bondholders  reserve  control  of  the 
voting  trust  for  this  stock.  The  Terminal 
Railway,  if  it  held  this  stock,  would  face  an 
assessment  when  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
is  reorganized. 

WABASH  RAILROAD. 

The  financing  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  sys- 
tem obligations  preliminary  to  the  taking  uP 
of  active  reorganization  planning  have  been 
arranged.  A  syndicate  formed  on  Ja  22 
bought  $i,545fOOO  of  Wabash  equipment  notes, 
to  provide  for  the  maturing  equipment  notes. 
The  proceeds  of  this  subscription  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  $300,000  notes  that 
matured  last  December,  $300,000  maturing  in 
June,  $300,000  next  December,  and  others.  The 
syndicate  also  agreed  to  finance  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  receivers'  certificates  and  on 
the  second  mortgage  bonds,  the  bond  interest 
falling  due  F  i. 

Edward  F.  Kearney,  acting  President  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  was  appointed 
Feb  II,  receiver  for  the  Wabash  Railroad.  He 
will  share  the  duties  with  E.  B.  Pryor,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  receivers  since  the  road 
went  into  bankruptcy.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  United  States  Circuit  Judge  Adams, 
who  also  authorized  the  issuance  of  receivers' 
notes  to  the  extent  of  $1,545,000  to  take  up 
equipment  notes  of  a  similar  amount  past  due. 
Instalment  pa3rments  on  the  old  notes  were  de- 
faulted in  Juty  and  in  January  of  191 4. 

The  authorization  of  the  new  note  issue  and 
the  appointment  of  a  co-receiver  were  con- 
sidered in  railroad  circles  as  steps  towards 
a  reorganization  of  the  Wabash.  It  is  under- 
stood 8iat  Mr.  Kearney  is  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wabash  when  the  road  is  reor- 
ganized. 

The  United  States  District  Court  of  Eastern 
Missouri  appointed  in  Mar  an  additional  re- 
ceiver for  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company. 
Frederic  A.  Delano  and  William  K.  Bixby, 
who  were  receivers  of  the  line  with  Edward 
B.  Pryor,  recently  resigned,  and  the  Missouri 
court  appointed  Edward  F.  Kearney,  of  New 
Orleans,  to  act  as  receiver  with  Mr.  Pryor. 

The  sale  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  for  $21,- 
000,000,  instead  of  for  $34,000,000,  the  minimum 
fixed  in  the  foreclosure  decree,  will  be  permit- 
ted by  the  Federal  District  Court,  the  receivers 
were  informed  Apr  22  by  Circuit  Judge  Adams. 
Sixteen  million  dollars  will  be  required  to  taice 
up  outstanding  receivers*  certificates,  and  $5,- 
000,000  to  liquidate  the  costs  of  the  receiver- 
ship. 

Winslow  S.  Pierce,  chairman  of  the  board 
of.  directors  of  the  railroad  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  is  representative  of  the 
various  stock  and  bondholders'  protective  com- 
mittee, on  Apr  30  gave  out  the  completed  re- 
organization plan. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  new 
plan  and  the  1914  plan,  which  was  withdrawn 
after  the  various  commissions  in  the  states 
through  which  the  Wabash  runs  had  made  ob- 


jections, is  that  it  eliminate  all  fixed  charges 
except  those  on  the  underlying  bonds. 

Announcement  was  made  May  22  that  the 
Wabash  Railroad  would  be  sold  under  fore* 
closure  on  June  23. 

The  liabilities  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  were 
$30,579>3^»  while  its  cash  on  hand  was  little 
over  $12,000,  according  to  a  report  filed  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  17  by  the  receivers  of 
the  Wabash. 

Among  the  liabilities  the  report  showed 
that  slightly  more  than  $1,600,000  was  due 
the  company's  employees  as  wages  and  that 
suits  pending  for  injuries  to  persons  showed 
an  aggregate  of  $2,347,948.  To  railroads,  in- 
dividuals, and  companies  $6,436,742  was  due 
for  supplies  and  equipment 

Attorneys  for  the  Wabash  Railroad  an- 
nounced June  21  that  the  sale  of  the  road 
at  auction,  which  was  set  for  June  23,  had 
been  postponed  to  July  8.  The  pos^one- 
ment  was  asked  by  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  trustee  of  a  mortgage 
on  the  road.  No  reason  for  the  postpone- 
ment was  given. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  again  post- 
poned  until   July   21. 


The  first  step  in  a  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  Wabash  Railroad  and  taking  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  receivers  was  taken  m  St  Louis, 
July  21,  when  a  purchasing  committee  of  the 
joint  reorganization  committee  of  the  road's 
creditors  bought  the  entire  $220,000,000  sys- 
tem, with  all  Its  assets  and  liabilities  for  $i8^- 
000,000. 

Immediately  after  the  sale  it  was  announced 
that  E.  F.  Kearney,  president  and  one  of  the 
two  receivers  of  the  road,  would  be  retained 
as  president  of  the  new  Wabash  Railroad. 
The  sale  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  court. 

Judge  Dyer,  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
St.  Louis,  Aug  9,  confirmed  the  sale  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad  to  the  reorganization  com* 
mittee. 

— PolUtz  suit 

The  decision  which  was  handed  down  by  the 
Appellate  Division,  Apr  9,  in  the  case  of  James 
Pollitz  against  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company 
imposes  one  of  the  largest  judgments  for  indi- 
vidual liability  on  record  in  the  courts.  It 
holds  that  George  J.  Gould,  E.  T.  JeflFery,  and 
Winslow  S.  Pierce,  as  directors  of  the  Wabash, 
are  liable  for  $5,133,809.34  and  all  interest  from 
October,  1913,  to  be  paid  back  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Wabash  Company,  now  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  total  judgment  amounts  to 
nearly  $6,000,000. 

Lawyers  commented  on  the  probability  of  a 
division  of  this  big  judgment  in  case  it  were 
sustained  by  the  highest  court  The  plaintiff 
sued  only  the  three  Directors  of  the  Wabash 
whom  he  could  serve  in  a  New  York  State 
action.  There  were  thirteen  IMrectors  when 
the  acts  complained  against  were  committed. 
Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Jeffery  and  Mr.  Pierce,  if  ulti- 
mately forced  to  pay  the  $6,000,000  into  the 
Wabash  treasury,  could  bring  action  against 
other  Directors  for  pro  rata  contributions  to 
the  judgment    Mr.  Pierce  is  Chairman  of  the 
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Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wabash  Railroad 
Company  and  is  heading  the  present  move- 
ment to  reorganize.  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Jeffery  also  are  still  Directors. 

The  PoUitz  suit  dates  back  to  1907.  Mr. 
Pollitz  owned  1000  shares  of  Wabash  stock, 
which  he  had  purchased  at  $21.  In  1907  tlie 
directors,  retiring  maturing  obligations,  issued 
$20,958,180  in  refunding  bonds  and  $15,156,880 
each  in  preferred  and  common  stodc.  These 
new  securities  were  exchanged  for  outstanding 
debenture  bonds  amounting  to  only  $28,844,000. 
Mr.  Pollitz  contended  these  new  issues  were 
void  to  the  extent  of  $22,327,940,  being  the 
difference  between  the  obligations  retired  and 
the  new  securities.  He  wanted  the  $22,000,000 
restored  to  the  Wabash  treasury. 

The  state  courts  sent  the  case  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  and  this  court  decided 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Jeffery,  and  Mr. 
Pierce.  Mr.  Pollitz  took  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
sent  the  case  back  to  the  state  courts  for  a 
hearing.  Thus  it  returned  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  Donnelly,  in  October,  1913,  de- 
cided that  the  entire  issue  of  new  securities 
was  illegal,  but  he  also  held,  that  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Pollitz  was  the  only  complainant,  he  should 
get  only  individual  relief  and  his  claim  was 
Sgured  out  to  be  $21,000,  the  amount  paid  for 
his  stock.  Mr.  Pollitz  contended  the  full  $22,- 
000,000  should  be  returned  to  the  treasury,  and 
the  defendants  insisted  they  were  not  liable  at 
all.    The  Appellate  Division  thus  got  the  case. 

The  Appellate  Division,  in  an  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Dowling  and  concurred  in  by 
all  of  the  justices,  held  that  Justice  Donnelly 
was  right  in  holding  the  plan  of  exchanging 
new  securities  for  obligations  illegal.  But  the 
decision  stated  further  that  the  directors 
should  be  held  responsible  for  any  loss  to  the 
Wabash  Company.  Justice  Dowling  figured 
the  loss  at  $5,133,809.34,  being  the  sum  total 
of  interest  coupons  paid  on  the  alleged  illegal 
refunding  bonds,  plus  interest.  No  dividends 
were  ever  paid  by  the  Wabash  on  the  new 
common  and  preferred  stock  issued. 

"WADSWORTH"  (destroyer) 

The  official  acceptance  trials  of  the  gear 
driven  torpedo  boat  destroyer  fVadsworih, 
which  were  successfully  completed  June  24 
with  her  arrival  at  Bath,  Me.,  from  Rock- 
land, mark  a  new  era  in  steam  engineering, 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  ^resident 
John  S.  Hyde  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works.  He 
said  that  the  economy  of  fuel  exhibited  at  all 
speeds  had  never  been  shown  on  any  other 
steam  vessel  of  any  description  in  the  world. 
The  destroyer  was  the  first  of  her  class  to 
be  completed  according  to  new  government 
designs. 

WAGE-EARNERS 

United  States 

Accordii^  to  the  last  census  there  were 
38,167,336  wage-earners  in  the  United  States 
in  1 9 10.  They  comprise  53.3  per  cent  of  the 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  and  41.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  63.6  per  cent 
of  all  males  and  18. i  of  all  females  were 
wage-earners.    The  percentage   of  males   10 


years  old  and  over  who  were  wage-earners  in 
1910  was  81.3 ;  in  1880  the  percentage  was  7S.7, 
The  proportion  of  female  workers  has  in- 
creased from  14.7  to  234  per  cent  Of  the 
male  workers  49.4  per  cent  were  whites  of 
native  parentage,  17.6  per  cent  native  whites 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  21.9  per  cent 
were  foreign  bom,  and  10.6  negroes.  Of  wom- 
en workers  38.4  per  cent  were  whites  of  native 
parentage,  21.3  native  whites  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage,  24.9  negroes.  One-tenth  of 
the  females  of  10  years  and  over  are  negroes, 
yet  one-fourth  the  women  workers  are  ne- 
groes. The  distribution  of  the  wage-earners 
according  to  occupation  and  sex  in  1910  was : 
Agriculture,  10,851,703  males,  1,807,501  fe- 
males; Mining,  963i7JO  males,  1,094  females; 
Manufacture,  8,837,901  males,  1,820,980  fe- 
males ;  Transportation,  2,531,075  males,  106,596 
females;  Trade,  3*146,582  males,  468,088  fe- 
males ;  Public  Service,  445*733  males,  13,558  fe- 
males; Professional  Service,  929,684  males, 
733*885  females;  Domestic  and  Personal,  i,- 
241,328  males,  2,530,846  females;  Clerical,  I,- 
143,829  males,  593*224  females.  Women  out- 
ntmibered  men  in  domestic  and  personal  ser- 
vice. Owing  to  the  large  number  of  women 
teachers,  the  men  and  women  in  professional 
service  were  about  equaL  In  1910  there  were 
1,990,225  children  workers  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  15.  Of  these  i,353»i39  were  boys, 
637,086  girls.  The  proportion  of  girls  at  work 
in  1910  was  larger  dian  in  1900,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  boys  was  smaller.  Hie  number  of 
children  engaged  in  manufacture  decreased 
by  over  12S000  between  1900  and  1910,  though 
the  number  of  children  in  agricultural  work 

increased. 
Sec  also 
Wages 

WA6ENHEIM,  Baron  von 

Baron  von  Wagenheim,  German  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  who  was  credited  with  having  been 
a  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  Turko- 
German  alliance,  died  in  Constantinople  Oct 
25. 

WAGES 

The  average  rate  of  wages  per  week  for 
all  cities  taken,  collectively,  was  higher  on 
May  I,  1914,  than  on  May  i,  1913,  for  75  of 
the  trades  reported;  in  17  trades  there  was 
no  change,  and  in  only  one  trade  was  it  lower. 
In  the  more  important  trade  the  increases 
were:  Beer  bottlers,  3  per  cent;  bricklayers, 

2  per  cent;  carpenters,  i  per  cent;  plumbers 
and  gasfitters,  i  per  cent ;  sheet  metal  workers, 

3  per  cent;   structural  iron  workers,   2  per 
cent;  freight  handlers,  3  per  cent;  painters, 

4  per  cent;  and  compositors  (book  and  job), 
2  per  cent. 

Considering  rates  of  wages  per  hour,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rates  per  week,  78  trades 
showed  an  increase,  15  no  change,  and  for 
none  was  the  rate  lower. 

The  highest  scales  per  hour  paid  In  May, 
1914,  in  a  few  of  the  principal  trades  were: 
Bricklayers,  87.5  cents  in  Dallas  and  San 
Francisco;  carpenters,  65  cents  in  Chicago: 
painters,  70  cents  in  Chicago;  plumbers  ana 
gasfitters,  75  cents  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  Port- 
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land,  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle.;  sheet  metal  workers,  68^ 
cents  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco;  struct 
ttiral  iron  workers,  70  cents  in  Qeveland; 
freight  handlers,  60.6  cents  in  New  Orleans; 
linotype  operators  (Hebrew,  book  and  job)» 
8'^.3  cents  in  New  York;  compositors  (English 
newspaper),  day  work,  75  cents  in  Seattle. 
See  also 

■  JEtsa  Chemical  Co. 
Minimum  wage 
Telephone  operators 
Wage-earners 
Women — Wages 

WAGNER,  Richard  6. 
See 

Ships   and    shipping — Registry — Trans- 
fers TO  NEUTRAL  FLAGS 

WAGNER,  Siegfried 

According  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  the 
marriage  of  Siegfried  Wagner,  son  of  the 
late  Richard  Wagner,  to  Miss  Winifred  Klind- 
worth  was  celebrated  at  Baireuth  on  Sept  7. 
Miss  Klindworth  is  the  daughter  of  a  musi- 
cian who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Richard 
Wagner. 

Siegfried  Wagner  was  brought  up  to  be  an 
architect,  but  in  early  life  turned  to  music  and 
his  first  operatic  composition,  "Der  Baeren- 
haeuter,"  or  "The  Bear  Skinner,"  was  pro- 
duced in  Munich  and  Leipsic  in  1899.  He  is 
46  years  old  and  was  born  near  Lucerne.  He 
began  his  career  by  working  on  musical  and 
scenic  productions  of  festival  plays,  and  in 
1896  made  his  d£but  when  he  conducted  with 
Hans  Richter  the  "Ring  of  the  Nibelungen." 
Since  1899  he  has  produced  a  number  of 
operas,  among  which  are  "Herzog  Wildfang," 
"Kobold,"  and  "Bruder  Lustig." 

"WAINWRIGHT''  (destroyer) 

The  destroyer  IVainwright,  built  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company,  was  launched  early  in  Jime.  Eve- 
lyn Wainwright  Turpin,  ten  years  old,  of 
Jamestown,  R.  I.,  great  granddaughter  of 
Richard  Wainwright,  broke  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne on  the  bow  as  the  ship  slid  down  into 
the  Delaware.  The  Wainwright  is  a  sister 
ship  of  the  destroyer  Jacob  Jones,  launched 
two  weeks  before. 

The  destroyer  is  the  largest  ship  of  her 
type  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  is  armed 
with  four  rapid  fire  guns  and  four  21 -inch 
torpedo  tubes.  Her  length  over  all  is  315 
feet  2  inches;  trial  displacement,  1,150  tons; 
speed,  on  required  trial,  29^  knots.  She 
is  propelled  by  twin  screws  driven  by  tur- 
bines, and  has  a  capacity  of  290  tons  of 
fuel  oil. 

WAKEFIELD,  Sir  Charles  Cheers 
See 

London,  England 

WALDSTEIN,  Louis,  M.D. 

Dr.  Louis  Waldstein,  noted  pathologist,  died 
Apr  12  in  Surrey,  England.  He  was  sixty-one 
yeais  old. 

WALDTEUFEL,  Emile 

Emile  Walteufel,  the  composer,  died  in 
Paris,  Feb  16.    He  was  78  years  old. 


WALKING 

All  great  amateur  walking  performances 
for  more  than  two  score  years  were  sur- 
passed by  the  victory  of  (jeorge  (jouldipg  of 
the  Toronto  Central  Walkers'  Qub  in  the 
seven-mile  national  championship  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Johnson  and  Johnson  A.  A.,  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  (5ct  23,  when  he  created  a 
new  world's  record  for  the  distance  and  beat 
the  best  American  marks  for  four,  five,  six, 
as  well  as  seven  miles. 

The  Canadian  journeyed  the  route  in  50 
minutes  40  4-5  seconds.  This  mark  cut  ten 
seconds  off  the  world's  record,  made  in  1905 
by  the  Eng;lish  policeman,  G.  E.  Lamer,  at 
Brighton,  England,  and  is  minutes  better  than 
the  American  figures  of  54:07,  created  in  1880 
by  E.  E.  Merrill  in  Boston. 

WALLER,  Lewis 

Lewis  Waller,  the  English  actor,  who  toured 
two  seasons  in  America,  died  in  London,  Nov 
I  aged  55. 

WALSH,  Blanche 

Blanche  Walsh,  the  actress,  died  in  Qeve- 
land, O.,  Oct  31.    She  was  born  in  1873. 

WALSH,  David  I. 

See 
Massachusetts 
Woman  suffrage — Massachusetts 

WALTON,  WaUam 

A  body  found  floating  off  Rockaway  Point, 
N.  Y.,  was  identified  Nov  23  as  that  of 
William  Walton,  the  artist  and  writer.  He 
was  72  years  of  age. 

WANAMAKER,  John 

See 
Belgium — Wanamaker  purchase   plan 
National  Security  League 

WAR  REVENUE  ACT 

See 
Banks  and  banking — War  revenue  act 

WARD,  Edgar  Melville 

Edgar  Melville  Ward  one  of  the  foremost 
American  genre  painters,  and  brother  of  the 
late  J.  6.  A.  Ward,  the  sculptor,  died  in  New 
York  City,  May  15.  Mr.  Ward  was  77  years 
old. 

WARD,  Samuel  Baldwin,  M.D. 

Dr.  Samuel  Baldwin  Ward,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  died  June  3» 
aged  73- 

WARE,  WiUiam  Robert 

William  Robert  Ware,  emeritus  professor 
of  architcure  of  Columbia  University,  and 
for  many  years  a  leading  architect  of  public 
buildings,  died  June  9  at  Milton,  Mass. 

Professor  Ware  was  born  in   1832. 

WARNER,  Anna  Bartlett 

Anna  Bartlett  Warner,  author,  died  at  High- 
land Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  Ja  22,  following  an  attack 
of  pneumonia,  aged  87.  She  wrote  under  the 
pen  name  of  Amy  Lothrop. 

See  also  Painting— Stuart's  Washington 
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WARSHIPS 

See 

"Yamashiro"   (battle  ship) 
Also    references    under    United    States — 

Navy 

— Protective  coloration 

Experiments  conducted  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
showed  that  "battle-ship  gray"  is  far  from  the 
last  word  in  invisibility,  says  the  Literary 
Digest,  Sept  4. 

A  solid  color  of  any  kind  can  be  distin- 
guished at  sea,  whereas  a  mottled  surface, 
like  the  surrounding  water  itself,  breaking  up 
into  lights  and  shades,  will  make  almost  any 
bulk  invisible  at  a  distance  proportionate  to 
size.  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  an  Englishman,  who 
studied  the  coloration  of  wild  animals,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  Navy's  taking  up 
the  problem.  Mr.  Thayer  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  Navy  Department  a 
year  before  and  demonstrated  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  model  of  a  torpedo-boat 
painted  by  him  could  not  be  seen,  while  a 
similar  vessel  painted  battle-gray  was  plainly 
visible. 

At  Newport  the  destroyers  were  painted  in 
numerous  ways  to  test  their  visibility.  Some 
like  checker-boards,  in  alternate  squares  of 
black  and  white,  but  the  most  elusive  combina- 
tion discovered  to  date  consists  of  horizontal, 
irregular,  serpentine  lines  of  black  paint  along 
the  sides  of  the  destroyers  with  a  background 
of  battle-gray.  The  serpentine  curves  cor- 
respond substantially  to  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  the  mixed  colors  conform  in  part  to  the 
mottled  surface  of  the  water.  The  funnels, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  painted  in  irregular 
spirals,  and  it  was  said  the  destroyers  painted 
in  this  way  were  more  nearly  invisible  close 
at  hand  than  at  a  greater  distance. 

It  had  already  been  reported  that  the  Brit- 
ish navy  had  employed  protective  coloration 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Thayer  evolved 
a  plan  of  covering  up  funnels  and  fighting- 
tops  with  a  series  of  planes  intended  to  reflect 
the  color  of  the  sl^,  but  the  plan  was  not 
found  entirely  practicable  for  the  reason  that 
the  roll  of  the  ship  destroyed  the  reflection 
intended  and  at  times  made  the  vessels  even 
more  prominent  to  the  eye  than  before,  and 
also  because  winds  frequently  made  their  use 
impossible  altogether. 

WASHBURN,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hamlin 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Washburn,  for  thirty- 
three  years  acting  president  and  president  of 
Robert  College,  at  G>nstantinople,  died  in 
Boston  Feb  15,  from  pneumonia.  He  was  82 
years  of  age. 

WASHINGTON,  Booker  Taliaferro 

Booker  T.  Washington,  foremost  teacher 
and  leader  of  the  negro  race,  died,  Nov  14,  at 
his  home,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  near  the  Tuskegee 
Institute,  of  which  he  was  founder  and  presi- 
dent   Dr.  Washington  was  born  in  slavery  in 

1857. 
See 
Tuskegee  Institute 

WASHINGTON,  Martha 

Martha  Washington's  will,  which  was  taken 
from  the  court  house  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 


Va.  by  a  Union  trooper  during  one  of  the 
battles  of  Bull  Run  and  later  found  its  way 
into  the  collection  of  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, was  returned  to  the  county  archives  Oct 
18  with  elaborate  ceremonies.  Recently  the 
State  of  Virginia  sued  J.  P.  Morgan  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
cover the  historic  document.  Mr.  Morgan  sug- 
gested that  it  be  placed  in  Mount  Vernon. 
Fairfax  County  folk,  however,  claimed  it- as 
part  of  their  court  records,  and  it  was  restored 
to  its  place  beside  the  will  of  General  Wash- 
ington. The  case  against  Mr.  Morgan  was 
dismissed 

WASHINGTON 

See 
Labor  and  laboring  classes — Washing- 
ton 
Minimum  wage — Washington 

WASHINGTON   MEMORIAL   (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 

The  acceptance  recently  in  Washington  by 
the  jury  of  award  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Association  of  a  design  by  a  firm  of 
New  York  architects  was  the  culmination  of 
an  effort  which  began  four  years  before.  Con- 
gress had  already  made  a  grant  of  the  site  for 
the  structure,  the  site  selected  being  that  part  of 
Washington  Mall  known  as  Armory  Square, 
which  is  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars.  It 
was  formerly  occuped  hy^  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  and  is  about  midwsiv  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monument.  At 
one  end  of  the  Mall,  facing  the  Capitol,  will 
be  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  for  which  the  foun- 
dations are  now  being  laid.  This  new  building 
will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  about  $2,000,000.  It 
will  be,  according  to  a  description  in  The  In^ 
dependent,  300  feet  in  length  by  350  feet  deep, 
and  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
facade  will  be  the  sixteen  lofty  Ionic  columns. 
These  columns  will  be  for^-eight  feet  high, 
and  they  will  probablv  be  of  white  marble  or 
granite.  Over  the  columns,  inscribed  in  large 
fetters,  will  be  these  two  sentences:  "Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest 
can  repair.   The  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

The  architect's  drawings  depict  a  fine  Colo- 
nial building,  with  pillared  front,  and  square 
ground  plan.  The  main  interior  feature  will 
be  the  great  auditorium,  seating  6000  people, 
artistically  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse, 
with  the  stage  at  one  end,  and  a  deep  balcony 
encircling  the  whole. 

The  architects  state  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Mormon  Temple  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  this  Washington  Memorial  will  be  the 
first  big  building  in  the  country  in  which  the 
audience  will  be  seated  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  theory^  of  acoustics. 

The  theory  is  that  there  is  a  "line  of  equal 
sound"  extending  from  the  speaker's  platform 
around  the  room,  and  that  this  line  is  an 
ellipse.  A  man  sitting  in  the  last  row  and 
directly  facing  the  speaker  hears  just  as  well 
as  one  who  sits  nearer  but  off  to  one  side.  The 
ellipse,  by  permitting  more  people  to  sit  fac- 
ing the  speaker  within  a  given  area,  is  there- 
fore regarded  as  the  most  economical  arrange- 
ment.' 


WASHINGTON-WEALTH 
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The  auditorium  will  have  a  flat-domed  roof, 
which  will  be  constructed  of  porous  tile  espe- 
cially adapted  to  absorb  sound.  Another  fea- 
ture will  be  eight  wide  stairways  leading  to  the 
gallery.  The  gallery  will  seat  2000,  and  the 
stairways  will  be  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
the  entire  seating  capacity  of  the  gallery  at 
one  time.  Around  the  sides  will  be  seven 
smaller  auditoriums,  accommodating  from  250 
to  zooo  persons,  each  one  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  main  auditorium,  so  that  several  con- 
ventions may  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time. 
A  dining-room  on  the  second  floor  will  ac- 
commodate 600.  The  main  auditorium  will  be 
270  feet  in  len^h  by  200  feet  wide. 

The  memorial  is  intended  to  be  the  head- 
quarters for  aU  the  large  conventions  in  Wash- 
ing, and  the  auditorium  will  be  large  enough 
for  the  inaugural  ball,  if  that  is  held  again. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  association  in 
planning  the  building  was  to  make  it  not  only 
a  fitting  memorial  to  the  first  President  and  his 
interest  in  higher  education  in  America,  but 
also  to  establish  it  as  a  national  headquarters 
for  patriotic,  scientific,  educational,  literary, 
art,  medical  and  similar  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

WASHINGTON  MONUMENT 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  suicide  by 
jumping  from  the  Washington  Monument  was 
accomplished  Feb  23,  when  Mrs.  Mae  Var- 
ney  Cockrell,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  threw  herself 
down  the  elevator  shaft  in  the  obelisk. 

WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITY,  St   Louis, 

Mo. 
A  trust  fund  of  over  $1,000,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  hospital  in  connection  with 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  was  created 
by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza  McMillan,  which  was 
filed  in  the  Probate  G)urt  at  St.  Louis  on  Ja 
27.  The  will  disposes  of  an  estate  valued  at 
$4,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  The  university  is  to 
receive  the  bequest  only  if  the  son  of  Mrs. 
McMillan  leaves  no  child. 


The  new  buildings  of  the  medical  school  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  were  dedi- 
cated April  29.  The  three  large  buildings, 
which  contain  laboratories,  dispensaries,  lec- 
ture rooms  and  libraries,  cost  $1,200,000  and, 
with  the  new  Barnes  Hospital,  the  St.  Louis 
Children's  Hospital  and  St.  John's  Hospital, 
form  an  important  ^roup  of  buildings  devoted 
to  medical  and  surgical  purposes. 


Announcement  was  made  June  2  of  the 
gift  of  a  new  dormitory  for  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  to  cx)st  about 
$125,000.  The  name  of  the  .giver  is  with- 
held. Work  on  the  new  structure,  which  will 
be  used  largely  by  freshmen,  was  scheduled 
to  start  at  commencement. 

WATSON,  Prof.  William 

Prof.  William  Watson,  prominent  in  science 
and  literature,  died  in  Boston,  Sept  30.  He 
was  bom  in  1834. 

WAVE  LENGTHS 

See 
Spectrum— Wavb  lengths 


WEALTH 

Great  Britain 

Two  main  methods  have  been  adopted  in 
estimating  the  capital  wealth  of  the  nation, 
says  the  London  Economist  (June).  The 
first,  that  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  aims  at  cap- 
italizing the  profits  revealed  by  the  income 
tax  returns.  The  second,  used  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Mallet,  is  based  upon  the  valua- 
tion of  estates  for  death  duty  purposes.  Sir 
Robert  Giffen's  last  estimate  was  in  1885, 
and  four  years  ago  we  applied  his  method  in 
bringing  the  figures  up  to  date,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result: 

In  Million  Pounds. 

Z885.      1895.      1905.      1909. 
Land     1,691      1,385      1,306      t^oo 

Farmers'  .  capital. 520        368        340        34! 

Kailways  m  U.  K 93a         960      1,050      1,075 

Mines,  quames  iron- 
works, gasworks,  wa- 
ter-works, canals  and 
other  industries  sep- 
arately   distinguished.      330         427         568        550 

Other  trade  capital,  pub- 
lic c'panies,  firms,  etc.  1,4x4      x,soo      2,458     2.727 

British  capital  invested 
abroad     .... .. .. .   1,302      1,600     2,025      2,332 

Capitalized  value  of  lo- 
cal loans  guaranteed 
by    the    rates 126         275        240        290 

Capital  of  non-income 
tax    payers     335         380        420        45© 

Furniture,    etc 960      z,ooo      z,ooo      1,000 

Government  and  local 
property     500         550        605        630 

Total     10,037    10,663    13,036    13,986 

Sir  Robert  Giffen's  plan  was  "to  take  the 
income  returned  for  assessment  to  the  in- 
come tax,  capitalize  the  different  portions 
of  the  income  derived  from  capitad — ^land, 
houses,  and  so  on — at  so  many  years'  pur- 
chase, and  then  make  an  estimate  for 
other  property  in  the  country  where  the  in- 
come was  not  got  within  the  sweep  of  tiie 
income  tax  net.'^ 

Mr.  Bernard  Mallet,  who  made  an  estimate 
in  1908  from  the  Estate  Duty  Statistics,  read 
an  intresting  paper  before  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society  in  1915  in  which  he  entirely 
revises  his  previous  figures  and  arrives  at  a 
total  just  over  £10,000,000  for  1913-14.  By 
comparing  the  number  of  estates  that  pass 
by  death  in  any  one  year  with  the  number  of 
estates  in  the  hands  of  the  living  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  the  value  of  existing  wealth 
by  multiplying  the  estate  duty  figures  by 
this  ratio. 

His  calcuUtions  give  the  following  results: 

TOTAL    CAPITAL    IN    THE    HANDS    OF    THE 
LIVING— UNITED  KINGDOM 

(000  omitted) 

1911-12        1912-13         X9I3-J4 

Estate  duty,   net £278,369     £279.253      £296,4^0 

Probate  duty 1,767  1,646  t,%o 

Estates  not   exceeding 

_  ^"00    917  909  96s 

Settled     property     on 

which     settlement 

duty  has  been  paid      50,000  50,000  50,000 

Settled    propery    tree 

from      estate     duty 

(husband    &    wives)       15,000  15,000  25,000 

ToUl     £346*053      £346,808     £3S9,*iS 

Multiplied  by  28. .  £9,689.500  £9*710,624  £10,058,000 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  meth- 
ods arrive  at  the  truest  result,  but  if  a 
mean  of  the  two  figures  be  taken,  we  get 
a  total  of  £10,000,000,000,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  capital  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  correct  when  he  says  ;hat  in  time  of  peace 
the  income  of  this  country  is  £2,400  millions, 
the  capital  wealth  of  the  country  is  produc- 
ing income  at  the  rate  of  17  per  cent  if  we 
take  our  estimate  of  £14,000  millions,  or  24 
per  cent  if  we  take  Mr.  Mallet's  figures. 

See  also 
Great  Britain — Finance 

WEATHER 
See 
Storms 

WEDEL-PIESDORF,  Wilhelm  K.  H.  M.  von 

Wilhelra  von  Wedel-Piesdorf,  president  of 
the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  died 
July  II,  aged  78. 

WEIDNER,  Rev.  Dr.  Revere  Franklin. 

The  founder  and  president  of  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago,  and  author 
of  manv  religious  works,  died  at  Tangier,  Fla., 
on  Ja  6,  at  the  age  of  63. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

—Milk  bottlei 

70,000  short  measure  milk  bottles  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures  Apr  15.  Proceedings 
were  threatened  against  the  manufacturers. 

— "Sell  everything  by  weight"  law 

The  efforts  of  the  lawmakers  of  Ohio  to 
compel  the  sale  of  food  products  of  certain 
enumerated  classes  and  kinds,  in  specified  units 
of  quantity — commonly  known  as  the  "sell 
everything  by  weight"  law — struck  a  snag  at 
the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
Apr  18  that  the  right  to  sell  in  any  agreed 
manner  satisfactory  to  buyer  and  seller  is  con- 
stitutional, and  therefore  the  arbitrary  law  is 
not 

WEIL'S  DISEASE 

A  report  published  by  the  Oct  Medical  Re* 
view  stated  that  two  authorities,  Drs.  Huebner 
and  Reiter,  had  discovered  the  cause  of  Weil's 
disease.  Their  investigations  were  based  on 
the  resemblance  of  Weifs  disease  to  yellow 
fever.  They  inoculated  guinea  pigs,  which 
experiment  clinically,  pathologically  and  anat- 
omically produced  similar  symptons.  The 
doctors  inoculated  not  only  twelve  genera- 
tions of  guinea  pigs  but  also  apes  and  rabbits. 
The  transmission  was  successful  in  seven  cases 
out  of  eight.  Weil's  disease  was  diagnosed 
by  Adolf  Weil,  a  German  physician,  as  "acute 
febrile  jaundice;  probably  a  specific  infection, 
characterized  by  fever,  jaundice,  albuminuria, 
muscular  pains  and  enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  spleen." 

WELBY,  Baron,  Reginald  Earl  Welby 

Baron  Welby,  long  prominent  in  financial 
circles,  died  Oct  29  in  Malwood,  England,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 


WSLLAND  CANAL 
See 

European  war — United  States,  Rela- 
tions WITH — Pro-German  AcrivrriES — 
Welland  Canal  casi 

WSLLESLET  COLLEGE. 

It  was  announced  on  Ja  i  that  the  sum  of 
$2,430,000  was  obtained  for  Wellesley  College 
in  the  previous  fourteen  months.  The  old  cor- 
nerstone recovered  from  the  ruins  of  the 
burned  College  Hall  was  laid  on  Ja  15  by 
Bishop  Lawrence  as  the  cornerstone  of  the 
centrad  dormitory  of  the  new  College  Hall 
quadrangle,  the  first  building  of  the  new 
Wellesley.  The  Bible  in  the  old  stone  was 
found  uninjured  and  was  replaced  in  the  box. 

See  also 
Com  an,  Katharine   . 

WENDEL,  John  6. 

The  estate  of  John  G.  Wendel,  who  died  in 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  on  N  30,  1914,  was  valued 
at  between  $80,000,000  and  $100,000,000  by  two 
of  his  sisters,  who  filed  bond  as  administrators 
of  ^e  estate  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  Ja  33- 
It  was  said  two  days  later  that  the  bulk  of  the 
estate  (consisting  chiefly  in  New  York  real 
estate)  had  been  transferred  by  Mr.  Wendel 
to  his  sisters  before  his  death,  and  that  the 
state  would  lose  an  inheritance  tax  which 
might  have  amounted  to  nearly  $4,000,000. 

WERNER,  Anton  von. 

On  Ja  5  the  German  artist,  Anton  von  Wer- 
ner, died  in  Berlin.  He  was  bom  at  Frank- 
fort-am-Oder  on  May  9,  1843,  s^nd  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Berlin  Academy.  He  tooic  part 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  in  1873  was 
a  professor  in  the  Berlin  Academy.  Among 
his  notable  pictures  were  the  historical  painting 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  German  Empire  at 
Versailles  and  the  meeting  of  Bismarck  and 
Napoleon  III. 

WEST  POINT— U.  S.  MiUtary  Academy 

The  House  on  Feb  20  took  up  the  Military 
Academy  Appropriation  bill,  calling  for  $1,037,- 
983.  During  the  debate  on  the  measure  Rep- 
resentative Piatt  asked  for  the  adoption  of  his 
bill,  which  provides  that  the  President  shall 
have  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  from  the  list  of  alternates.  Mr. 
Piatt  said  that  during  the  last  ten  years  vacan- 
cies in  the  academy  had  averaged  from  42 
to  120  a  year.  He  declared  the  full  enrolment 
should  be  maintained  at  all  times  and  said 
that  the  need  for  more  army  officers  would 
at  once  become  apparent  should  an  emergency 
arise. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  Feb  20. 
See  also 

Painting — Stuart's  Washingtoit 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

A  report  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Ja  22,  by  Charles  E.  Littlefield,  as  spe- 
cial master,  contained  recommendations  under 
which  the  State  of  West  Virginia  would  be 
liable  to  pay  between  $12,000,000  and  $18,000,- 
000  as  its  share  of  the  old  Virginia  State  debt 
before  the  separation  of  the  two  common- 
wealths. The  report  was  the  outcome  of  the 
request  of   Virginia   in   191 4  that  the  court 
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proceed  to  enter  final  decree  on  its  finding  of 
191 1,  that  West  Virginia's  share  of  the  old 
debt  was  $700,000  ana  interest  West  Virginia 
thereupon  set  up  a  claim  to  share  of  Virginia's 
sinking  fund  of  1861  and  of  the  stocks  of  turn- 
pikes, railroads,  and  banks  in  which  Virginia 
had  invested  the  money  on  which  the  debt  was 
based.  Virginia,  on  uie  other  hand,  claimed 
West  Virginia  should  pay  interest  from  1861. 
Mr.  Littlefield  reported  in  favor  of  the  West 
Virginia's  sharing  the  assets,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  value  at  $14,000,000,  and  fixed  West 
Virginia's  share  at  $3,400,000,  minus  some 
$500,000  already  paid.  He  held  West  Virginia 
lis^le  for  interest  which  West  Virginia  repre- 
sentatives estimated  at  $8,000,000.  Bondholders 
have  claimed  $14,000,000  interest. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Jun^ 
14^  decided  the  long-standing  Virginia-West 
Virginia  debt  case,  holding  West  Virginia 
should  pay  $12,593,929  as  its  net  share  of  the 
Virginia  debt  at  the  time  of  the  partition  of 
die  States.  West  Virginia  was  required  by 
the  court  to  pay  $8,175,000  in  interest,  com- 
puted at  3  per  cent  from  1891  to  date,  and 
4  per  cent  from  1861  to  1891.  The  report 
of  the  late  Charles  £.  Littlefield,  as  special 
master,  was  upheld  in  all  particulars  except 
one  minor  finding.  The  court  held  that  West 
Virginia  was  entitled  to  its  share  of  the 
assets  arising  from  the  orinnal  principal  debt, 
and  fixed  that  amount  at  $2,960,000. 

The  largest  coal  land  deal  in  recent  years 
in  West  Virginia  was  consummated  Feb  6, 
when  a  party  of  New  York  capitalists  pur- 
chased 65,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  Webster 
County  for  over  $2,000,000. 

The  West  Virginia  Midland  Railroad,  a  nar- 
row gauge  road,  is  to  be  changed  to  standard 
gauge  and  extended  so  as  to  tap  the  coal  land. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  already 
has  an  interest  in  the  West  Virginia  Midland 
and  it  is  understood  to  be  backing  the  pro- 
posed extension. 

See  also 
Prohibition — ^West  Virginia 
WESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

The  Western  Pacific,  the  Pacific  Coast  con- 
nection of  the  Gould  system,  failed  Mar  i  to 
pay  -1,250,000  the  semi-annual  interest  on  its 
first  mortgage  bonds. 

The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  filed  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  San  Francisco  Mar  2  ask- 
ing that  the  railroad  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  Receivers  were  appointed  on  the 
following  day. 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

Dismissing  the  complaint  of  W.  N.  Wliite  & 
Co.  against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Apr  20  approved  as  reasonable  the  stand- 
ard rates  for  the  transmission  b^  telegrraph 
of  messages  from  New  York  city  to  San 
Francisco  and  by  cable  of  messages  from 
New  York  city  to  points  in  England.  The 
complaint  was  brought  upon  the  charge  that 
lower  rates  are  given  the  "press."  The  Commis- 
sion held  that  carriers  are  permitted  to  quote 
different  rates  on  different  classes  of  service. 


WHALING,  Mrs.  Laura  L. 

See 
Miami  University 

WHEAT 

See  also 
United  States — Crops 

United  States 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  was 
estimated  at  891,017,000  bushels  in  1914,  as 
compared  with  7(33,380,000  in  1013,  and  730,- 
267,000  in  1912.  llie  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
was  $878,680,000  in  1914;  $610,122,000  in  1913; 
and  $555*280,000  in  1912. 

On  Jl  I,  1914,  our  supplv  of  wheat  was  967,- 
000,000  bushels,  of  which  76,000,000  bushels 
were  carried  over.  We  require,  for  food  and 
seed,  about  6i£^ooo,ooo  bushels  for  this  country. 
Of  tiie  remaining  3^,000,000,  we  had  exported 
by  January  190,000,000  and  sold  for  export 
80,000,000  more,  while  wheat  was  going  out  of 
the  country  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000,000 
bushels  a  day.  Consequently,  by  Ja  5,  prices 
were  soaring.  In  New  York  wheat  readied 
$1.37^  a  bushel;  in  Chicago,  $i.37^-khe  high- 
est price,  with  four  exceptions,  in  40  years. 
On  Ja  14,  after  a  slight  decrease.  May  wheat 
rose  to  ^lASHt  while  predictions  were  made 
that  the  exportable  supply  of  grain  would  be 
exhausted  in  March,  leaving  a  gap  of  three 
months  before  the  new  crop  should  begin  to 
come  in.  Regarding  the  situation  as  abnormal, 
in  view  of  the  large  crops,  Pres.  Wilson  (Ja 
16)  directed  Thomas  W.  Greijory,  Attomey- 
Goieral,  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  reason 
for  the  high  prices.  Wheat,  however,  con- 
tinued high,  and  on  Ja  18,  when  the  investiga- 
tion was  formally  opened,  with  threat  of  pos- 
sible criminal  prosecution  should  it  be  war- 
ranted, May  wheat  closed  in  New  York  at 
$i-50?i,  and  July  at  $1.34^.  Later  (Ja  21) 
it  became  known  that  the  principal  effort  to 
discover  a  "corner"  or  "pool"  would  be  made 
in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  On  the  same  day 
the  Attomey-(jeneral  received  a  petition  from 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
'of  the  United  States  calling  upon  him  to  &ii 
the  responsibility.  With  the  borinning  of  the 
government's  suit  against  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  to  determine  whether  a  closing  price 
is  "fixed"  daily  on  grain  (Ja  25),  wheat  prices 
at  Chicago  shot  up  as^ain,  May  wheat  closing 
at  $t.4SH'  On  Ja  27  it  closed  at  $1.48^,  and 
on  Ja  28  readied  $1.50  a  bushel.  In  New  YoriL 
May  wheat  closed  at  $i.57f  while  bakers  held 
that  a  raise  in  the  price  of  bread  would  be 
soon  necessary.  May  wheat  was  at  $1.52  in 
Chicago  on  Ja  30,  and  by  the  31st  New  York 
bakers  declared  the  6-cent  loaf  unavoidable. 
Three  measures  relating  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  wheat  were  introduced  into  the  House 
during  January.  Representative  Porter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  urged  prohibiting  the  export  of 
wheat  and  its  products.  Representative  Farr, 
also  of  Pennsylvania,  desired  the  Secretary  of 
Agrriculture  to  inform  the  House  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  production,  consumption  and  ex- 
portation of  wheat.  Representative  Manahan, 
of  Minnesota,  introduced  (Ja  29)  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  (Congress  to  investi^te  recent  fluctu- 
ations in  prices  and  to  investigate  the  methods 
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of  doing  business  on  grain  and  cotton  ex- 
changes. Among  the  big  speculators  said  to 
have  reaped  handsome  profits  from  the  wheat 
situation  were  James  A.  Patten  (said  to  have 
cleared  $500,000),  C.  B.  Livermore,  Charles  W. 
Partridge,  Charles  W.  Lewis  (credited  with  a 
$500,000  gain),  and  A.  J.  Lichstern. 

— Commerce — Exports 

February  was  a  record  breaking  month  in 
wheat  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York. 
This  was  largely  the  result  of  the  big  purchas- 
es by  Italy.  A  detailed  statement  made  public 
Apr  2  at  the  Custom  House  by  J.  H.  Lant, 
chief  statistician,  showed  that  Uie  wheat  ex* 
ported  was  valued  at  $10,052,982,  against  $7,- 
236,380  in  January  and  $8,860,825  in  December, 

1914. 

Exports  of  $4,322,008  of  wheat  flour  were 
also  a  record.  Exports  ol  $1,570,728  of  cart- 
ridges were  the  largest  since  the  war  began. 
Metal  working  machinery  was  sent  out  from 
New  York  in  the  largest  volume  for  any  month 
since  the  war  started,  and  there  were  heavy 
shipments  to  the  Allies  of  cotton  clothing  ma- 
terials and  leather. 

Australia 

The  state  government  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
has  arranged  to  import  1,500,000  bushels  of 
Argentine  wheat  to  fulfil  milling  requirements 
and  to  enable  the  more  locally  grown  wheat 
to  be  used  as  seed  for  the  next  crop,  whidi, 
under  special  government  encouragement,  will 
be  the  largest  ever  sown  throughout  Australia. 

Canada 

The  (Canadian  (jovernment,  Nov  27,  com- 
mandeered all  high  grade  wheat  in  elevators 
from  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast 

The  action  was  taken  under  the  special  war 
act  by  the  Canadian  Grain  Commission. 
A  revised  estimate  placed  the  amount  at  about 
20,000,000  bushels.  A  considerable  amount 
was  the  property  of  American  grain  dealers. 

The  Government  Nov  29  announced  the 
prices  which  would  pay  for  the  grain  com- 
mandeered. The  prices,  as  fixed,  were  $1.04^ 
for  No.  I  Northern,  1.03^  for  No.  2,  and 
98^  cents  for  No.  3.  These  were  the  closing 
prices  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  on 
Nov  27. 

— High  prices 

Every  modern  high  price  record  for  wheat 
was  left  behind  at  (Chicago  Feb  2,  except  three 
—$1.85  a  bushel  paid  by  Joseph  Leiter  m  1898; 
$2  exacted  during  the  B.  F.  Hutchinson  comer 
of  1888,  and  the  American  Civil  War  record 
when  gold  was  at  a  big  premium  and  the  value 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  not  very  far  from 
$3. 

May  wheat  Feb  2  rose  8^  at  Chicago  to 
$i.65---more  than  double  the  cost  of  wheat 
for  spot  cash  last  July  before  European  hos- 
tilities commenced. 

Scenes  of  wild  excitement  attended  a  break 
in  the  wheat  market  Feb  3,  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  when  the  price  for  May  delivery 
dropped  %%  cents  to  $1.56^  a  bushel,  next 
shot  up  to  1^1.66,  a  new  price  record,  then 
dropped  again  to  $1.59^  at  the  close,  a  loss 
of  sii  cents  from  Feb  i%  closing. 


The  New  York  State  inquiry  to  determine 
whether  the  increased  prices  of  bread,  flotir 
and  wheat  have  been  due  to  criminal  con- 
spiracy, was  begun  on  Feb  16  in  New  York 
City,  with  ex-Senator  Myer  Nussbaum  as 
referee  to  take  testimony  and  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Alfred  L.  Becker  to  represent 
the  State. 

It  was  understood  Feb  28  that  Mr.  Wood- 
bury and  Mr.  Becker  were  satisfied,  from  the 
testimony  of  Joseph  Leiter,  Caleb  H.  Canby, 
president  of  the  CJiicago  Board  of  Trade,  and 
other  wheat  experts,  that  no  proof  had  been 
presented  indicating  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  to  boost  wheat 
prices. 

Deputy  Attorney  (General  Becker  Mar  4 
completed  the  talcing  of  testimony  in  New 
York  City  in  the  investigation  to  ascertain 
whether  the  advance  in  the  price  of  flour  and 
bread  was  due  to  criminal  conspiracy.  Bread 
went  back  to  5  cents  a  loaf  Mar  8  at  all  the 
principal  shops  where  the  price  had  been 
forced  up  to  6  cents  since  Feb  10. 

Charles  F.  Clyne,  United  States  District 
Attorney  at  Chicago,  who  had  been  investigat- 
ing increases  in  uie  prices  of  wheat,  was  in 
conference  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr  2,  with 
Attorney  (general  Gregory  and  G.  C.  Todd,  tiie 
assistant  in  charge  of  anti-trust  prosecutions. 
It  was  announced  that  no  evidence  had  been 
discovered  of  the  existence  of  any  combina- 
tion or  comer  which  arbitrarily  forced  up  die 
price.  Results  of  the  inquiry  strengthened  the 
belief  of  the  Attorney  (General  that  the  ffreat 
factor  in  the  rise  was  the  unusual  demand  for 
wheat  abroad  and  the  speculation  to  be  expect- 
ed as  a  consequence. 

— ^Increased  acreage 

The  Jan  number  of  the  Rome  Bulletin  of 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics  pub- 
lishes reports  on  sowing  and  the  condition  of 
winter  cereal  crops  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Regarding  the  extent  of  crops,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  area  cultivated  in  comparison 
with  the  1914  area  for  wheat  in  Italy  (5,000,000 
hectares,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent),  in  Canada 
(523,656  hectares,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent), 
in  the  United  States  (16,698,723  hectares,  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent),  and  in  India  (11,- 
611,888  hectares,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent). 

For  wheat  the  1914-1915  harvest  forecasts 
are  given  for  Argentina,  (Thili  and  Australia, 
the  total  crop  in  Jan  in  all  these  countries 
being  estimated  at  66,^7,607  quintals,  com- 
pared with  62,532,000  m  1913-1914,  or  ic^.i 
per  cent.  The  excellent  yield  of  Argentina 
and  (3hili  largely  compensates  for  the  reduced 
crop  in  Australia. 

— Production  of  the  world,  19x4 

The  wheat  production  of  the  world  was  esti- 
mated at  3,905,000,000  bushels  in  1914,  as 
against  4,070,752,000  in  1913,  and  4,018,024,000 
in  1912. 

WHITE,  Mrs.  Ellen  6. 

Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  died  July  16, 
aged  88. 
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WHITLOCK,  Brand 

The  United  States  State  Department  an- 
nounced Nov  3  that  Brand  Whitlock,  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Belgium,  had  received  a  two 
months'  leave  of  absence  and  would  return  at 
once  to  the  United  States.  It  was  explained 
that  Mr.  Whitlock  had  not  been  in  good  health 
and  desired  to  return  to  this  country  to  re- 
cuperate, and  that  there  was  nothing  behind 
the  announcement  except  the  fact  Qiat  Mr. 
Whitlock  needed  a  rest. 

The  Minister's  work  in  Belgium  had  re- 
ceived the  highest  commendation  of  the 
Washington  Government,  his  record  being  re- 
garded here  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  made 
by  any  of  the  American  diplomatic  officers 
abroad.    He  reached  New  York  Nov  23. 

Mr.  Whitlock  sailed  for  Belgium  Dec  28  on 
the  Rotterdam, 

WHITMAN,  Charlei  Seymour. 
See 
Capital  punishment — New  York 
New  York  State 

WHITNEY,  ANN£. 

Miss  Anne  Whitney,  the  oldest  sculptor  in 
this  country,  died  in  Boston  on  Ja  23,  after  a 
brief  illness,  aged  93  years.  Although  she  had 
not  done  any  important  work  for  more  than  a 
decade,  Miss  Whitney  was  active  almost  to  the 
end  and  deeply  interested  in  her  work. 

WHOOPING  COUGH 

Dr.  Paul  Luttinger,  of  the  Research  Labora- 
tories of  the  Health  Department,  makes  a  re- 
port in  the  May  number  of  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal  on  a  vaccine  prepared  from 
the  so-called  bacillus  of  whooping  cough  dis- 
covered by  two  Belgian  scientists,  Dr  Bordet 
and  Dr.  Gengon,  and  named  for  them.  It 
is  reported  after  a  study  of  many  cases  that 
patients  who  were  subjected  to  the  vaccine 
treatment  had  a  milder  whoop  and  that  the 
duration  of  the  malady  was  cut  down  from 
forty  days  to  twenty-five  days. 

WIDENER,  Peter  A.  Brown 

Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  ^capitalist  and  phil- 
anthropist, died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  6, 
at  the  age  of  80  years. 

His  estate  estimated  at  $50,000,000,  was  be- 
queathed to  the  family,  it  became  known  Nov 
22.  The  document  stipulated  that  the  public 
should  not  know  the  extent  of  the  fortune. 
The  Widener  art  collection,  said  to  be  worth 
$12,000,000  was  left  in  absolute  control  of  the 
decedent's  only  living  son,  Joseph  E.  Widen- 
er, who  had  authority  to  dispose  of  it  as 
he  should  desire,  with  permission  to  give  it 
to  any  museum,  now  or  hereafter  established, 
in  New  York,  Washington  or  Philadelphia. 

The  will  furthermore  allowed  the  son,  in 
case  he  decide  to  present  the  collection  to 
Philadelphia  to  take  a  sufficient  amount  from 
the  residuary  estate  to  erect  a  museum  suit- 
able to  form  a  permanent  home  for  it 

The  will  left  the  bulk  of  the  estate  to  Joseph 
E.  Widener  and  was  framed  so  that  the 
present  generation  of  heirs  would  derive  only 
an  income  from  it,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years  after  the  death 
of  all  the  descendants  now  living  the  estate 


was  to  be  divided  in  proportionate  shares 
among  the  heirs.  This  meant  that  it  would 
probably  be  70  or  80  years  before  it  was  ulti- 
mately distributed.  The  will  was  executed 
July  13,  1912. 

WIDENER  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 
See 

Harvard  University — Widener  Memorial 
Library 

WIENER,  Norbert 
See 
Harvard  University 

WILBUR,  Ray  Lyman 
See 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  UNrvERsmr 

WILDER,  Marshall  Pinckney. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  humorist  and  author, 
died  on  Ja  10  of  pneumonia  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
He  was  55  years  of  age. 

WILDING.  A.  F. 

A.  F.  Wilding,  the  tennis  champion,  was 
killed  on  May  11  when  operating  an  auto- 
mitrailleuse. 

WILLETT,  William 
See 
New  York  City — Bribery  cases 

WILLARD,  Edward  Smith 

E.  S.  Willard,  the  actor,  died  in  London, 
Nov  9.    He  was  born  in  1853. 

WILLIAM  II,  Emperor  of  Germany 

Reports  of  the  Kaiser's  illness  were  cur- 
rent during  Dec.  It  was  first  described  as 
"zellgewd>entzuendung,"  more  frequently  giv- 
en as  **bindegewebent2uendung."  This  was 
translated  into  English  as  "cellulitis,"  or  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissues,  which 
might  mean  anything  from  boils  to  cancer. 

Later  reports  in  fact  actually  did  describe 
the  trouble  as  a  boil.  Then  it  was  reported 
to  be  a  carbuncle  and  "suppurating  phlegmon." 
Stories  were  also  current  that  the  Kaiser  had 
laryngitis  or  tonsillitis  or  a  return  of  the 
bronchial  trouble  from  which  he  suffered  a 
year  before. 

Reports  that  he  was  suffering  from  cancer 
of  the  throat  were  especially  persistent  be- 
cause his  father,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  died 
of  this  disease. 

WILLIAMS,  John  Skelton 

See 
Banks   and   banking — Federal   Reserve 
Board 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

Celebration   of   the   two   hundred   and    fif- 
tieth   anniversary    of    the    birth    of    Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  founder  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, was  observed  at  the  William stown   in- 
stitution on  May  6. 
See  also 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van   Antwerp  De- 
Wrrr 

WILLIAMSON,  James  J. 

James  J.  Williamson,  a  member  of  the 
famous  Mosby's  Confederate  Rangers,  died 
Dec  15,  aged  81  years. 
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WILLIS,  Frank  Bartlette 
Ste 
Ohio 

WILLS 

See 
Washington,  Martha 

WILSON,  John 

John  Wilson  the  miners'  M.  P.,  who  sat  for 
Mid  Durham  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
died  in  London  Mar  24  at  the  age  of  78. 

WILSON,  Woodrow 

President  Wilson's  first  grandchild,  Francis 
Sayre,  was  bom  in  Washington  Ja  17. 

President  Wilson  spoke,  Mar  25,  at  the  Bal- 
timore conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  appealing  for  support  in  ad- 
ministering his  ofnce.  He  condemned  those 
who,  he  said,  were  "rocking  the  boat." 


President  Wilson  made  an  address  at  a 
lunch  given  Mar  29  in  his  honor  by  Dr. 
Romulo  S.  Naon,  the  Argentine  Ambassador, 
on  board  the  new  Argentine  battleship 
Moreno  in  Annapolis  Roads.  He  made  as  the 
subject  of  his  address  the  growing  warmth  of 
affection  and  understanding  between  North 
and  South  America. 


President  Wilson  announced,  Oct  6,  his  en- 
gagement to  Mrs.  Norman  Gait  of  Washing- 
ton. The  date  of  the  wedding  had  not  been 
fixed. 

Mrs.  Gait  was  the  wife  of  a  business  man 
of  Washington  who  died  eight  years  before, 
leaving  a  jewelry  business  that  still  bears  his 
name.  She  has  lived  in  Washington  since 
her  marriage  in  1896.  She  is  about  38  years 
old  and  was  Miss  Edith  Boiling,  bom  in 
WytheviUe,  Va.,  where  her  girlhood  was 
spent,  and  where  her  father,  William  H. 
Boiling,  was  a  prominent  lawyer. 


President  Wilson,  Oct  16,  decided  to  spend 
the  summer  of  1916  in  New  Jersey  in  the 
former  home  of  John  A.  McCall  at  Elberon. 
The  estate,  on  which  stands  a  magnificent 
house,  is  known  as  Shadow  Lawn.  The  presi- 
dent was  offered  the  free  use  of  Shadow 
Lawn  by  a  committee  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Scully,  which  brought  a  letter  from  Gov. 
Fielder.  The  president  insisted,  however,  that 
he  should  pay  rent,  and  said  that  if  the  com- 
mittee pleased  it  could  give  the  money  to 
charity.  His  acceptance  means  he  will  not  re- 
turn to  Harlakenden  house,  the  residence  of 
Winston  Churchill  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  which 
he  has  occupied  each  summer  since  becoming 
president.  The  McCall  mansion  is  not  so 
secluded  as  Harlakenden  house,  but  is  larger. 


President  Wilson  opened  the  Administra- 
tion campaign  for  its  national  defense  pro- 
gramme in  an  address  at  the  Manhattan  Club 
semi-centennial  banquet  in  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  Nov  4  declaring 
solemnly  that  the  United  States  nad  no  ag- 
gressive purposes,  but  must  be  prepared  to 
defend  itself  and  retain  "full  liberty  and  self- 
development." 


In  his  speech  the  President  spoke  for: 
The  fullest  freedom  of  national  growth, 
America  as  the  friend  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  Preparing  the  nation  to  enforce  its 
right  to  unmolested  action,  Four  hundred 
thousand  citizen  soldiers  to  be  raised  in  three 
years,  Making  the  navy  an  effective  first  and 
chief  line  of  defense.  Safeguarding  at  all 
costs  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation, 
The  non-partisan  support  of  the  country  to 
obtain  preparedness,  For  bringing  to  a  reck- 
oning Americans  of  alien  sympathies,  Re- 
newal and  revival  of  national  allegiance. 
He  spoke  against:  The  conquest  of  other 
lands  or  peoples.  The  accomplishment  of  our 
purposes  by  force.  Preparation  for  aggressive 
war.  Military  training  which  would  interfere 
too  long  with  civilian  life.  Panic  haste  in 
setting  about  preparedness.  Minimizing  the 
necessity  for  preparedness  Partisan  clamor 
for  a  special  programme,  Divided  allegiance, 
Manifestitations  of  racial  feeling  in  America, 
Manifestitations  of  sectarian  or  religious 
antagonisms. 

A  petition  offering  the  name  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  the  Presidential  nomination  was 
filed,  Dec  3,  with  the  Nebraska  Secretary  of 
State.  On  the  petition  were  the  names  of 
Gov.  Morehead,  National  Committeeman  Hall, 
Editor  Tobin,  Sute  Regent  Miller  and  other 
prominent  Democrats. 

Before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  President  Wilson  read  his  third  an- 
nual message  to  Congress,  Dec  7,  with  pre- 
paredness for  war  as  its  keynote.  Despite 
the  earnest  plea  of  the  President  for  the 
cause  of  national  defence  and  the  supposed 
popular  enthusiasm  on  this  subject,  the  mes- 
sage was  received  in  a  spirit  closely  approach- 
ing apathy,  only  once  was  the  applause  spon- 
taneous and  general.  This  was  when  the  Presi- 
dent, without  using  the  express  term,  inveighed 
against  "hyphenated  Americans,"  and  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  Federal  laws  to 
reach  plotters  against  the  neutrality  and 
peace  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  also  proclaimed  a  doctrine 
of  Pan-Americanism — of  full  partnership  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  world  affairs.  Every  recommendation  em- 
bodied in  the  annual  message  had  to  do  with 
comprehensive  plans  for  strengthening  the 
national  defenses.  The  programme  included 
the  army  and  navy  plans  already  made  pub- 
lic by  SecreUries  Garrison  and  Daniels;  legis- 
lation for  government  owned  merchant  ships; 
a  mral  credit  law ;  the  Philippine  and  Porto 
Rico  bills,  which  failed  of  final  passage  at  the 
last  session;  conservation  legislation;  a  law 
giving  Federal  aid  to  industrial  and  vocational 
education,  and  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  transportation  problem. 

The  President  made  a  straightforward 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
without  attempting  any  excuse  or  explanation 
of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  government. 
He  showed  that  if  the  Emergency  Revenue 
act  was  not  re-enacted  and  sugar  was  permit- 
ted to  go  on  the  free  list  on  May  i,  1916,  as 
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provided  by  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff 
law,  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  of  about 
$297,000,000.  But  if  the  emergency  revenue 
taxes  were  continued  and  sugar  remained 
dutiable  at  i  cent  a  pound  the  deficit  would  be 
only  $112,000,000. 

In  figuring  a  prospective  deficit  the  Presi- 
dent included  $93,800,000  to  be  required  for 
carrying  out  the  national  defense  programme 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  As  to  means  of 
overcoming  the  prospective  deficit  of  about 
$112,000,000,  including  the  cost  of  national 
defense,  the  President  suggested  reducing  the 
amounts  of  exemption  on  individual  and  cor- 
porate incomes,  an  increase  in  the  surtax  on 
incomes  by  reducing  from  $20,000  the  amount 
at  which  the  surtax  shall  begin  to  be  opera- 
tive, a  tax  of  I  cent  a  gallon  on  gasoline  and 
naphtha,  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  horse-power 
on  automobiles  and  internal  explosion  engines, 
a  stamp  tax  on  bank  checks,  a  tax  of  25 
cents  a  ton  on  pig  iron  and  a  tax  of 
25  cents  on  fabricated  iron  and  steeL  Out- 
side oi  the  increased  income  taxes,  these 
various  items  of  new  direct  taxation  siig- 
gested  by  the  President  would  bring  $63,000,- 
000,  according  to  the  President's  estimates. 


The  Secretary  of  State  of  Mich,  announced, 
Dec  16,  that  enough  petitions  had  been  filed 
to  place  President  Wilson's  name  on  the 
Michigan  Presidential  primary  ballot. 


President  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Norman  Gait 
were  married  at  the  tatter's  home  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  the  evening  of  Dec  18.  Not 
more  than  forty-five  guests,  members  of  the 
immediate  families  of  the  President  and  his 
bride  and  several  of  their  most  intimate 
friends,  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  The 
officiating  clergyman  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Scott  Smith,  rector  of  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  of  which  the  bride  was  a  member. 

See  also 

American  School  Peace  League 

Belgium — Commission  for  the  Relief  of 
Belgium 

Business — Speeches  by  the  President 

Democratic  Party 

United  States — National  defense  agita- 
tion 

Woman  suffrage — New  Jersey 

McAdoo,  Mrs.  William  G. 

Memorial  Day 

Sayre,  Mrs.  Frances  B. 

—Associated  Press  convention  speech 

President  Wilson  in  an  address  at  the  an- 
nual luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  City  Apr  20  afternoon  gave  a  defi- 
nite statement  of  his  idea  of  true  neutrality 
and  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  America 
in  connection  with  the  European  war.  The 
President  declared  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  was  not  a  petty  desire  to  keep 
out  of  trouble,  but  because  there  was  some- 
thing so  much  greater  to  do  than  fight.  A 
great  distinction,  he  said,  was  coming  to  the 
United  States — ^the  distinction  of  a  nation  of 
self-control  and  self-mastery.  He  said  such 
a  nation  was  bound  to  play  an  important  part 


in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the  world  once  the 
fighting  is  ended.  "We  have  no  hampering 
ambitions,"  he  declared,  "we  do  not  want  a 
foot  of  anybody's  territory.  Isn't  such  a  na- 
tion bound  to  be  free  to  serve  the  other 
nations  ?" 

— Convention  Hall,  Philadelphia,  speech 

President  Wilson  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Convention  Hall,  Philadelphia,  May  10,  for 
the  special  benefit  of  4,000  newly  naturalized 
citizens,  said: 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  being  too 
proud  to  fight.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
nation  being  so  right  that  it  does  not  need 
to  convince  others  by  force  that  it  is  right. 

"America  must  have  this  consciousness,  that 
on  all  sides  it  touches  elbows  and  touches 
hearts  with  all  the  nations  of  mankind.  The 
example  of  America  must  be  a  special  exam- 
ple, the  example  of  America  must  be  the  ex- 
ample, not  merely  of  peace  because  it  will 
not  fight,  but  of  peace  because  peace  is  the 
healing  and  elevating  influence  of  the  world; 
and  strife  is  not" 

— Federal  appointments  controversy 

Differences  between  President  Wilson  and 
some  members  of  the  Senate  over  federal  ap- 
pointments resulted  (Ja  4)  in  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  ordering  an  inquiry  into  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  make  a  recess 
appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  during  a 
session  of  Congress.  On  Ja  6  the  Senate,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  rejected  the  President's  nomi- 
nation of  Ewing  C.  Bland  of  Kansas  City  to 
be  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  This  was  the  fourth  of  the 
President's  nominations  to  be  turned  down 
within  the  preceding  two  weeks.  A  defense 
of  President  Wilson's  action  in  making  recess 
appointments  in  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and 
other  States  was  made  in  the  House  on  Ja  11 
by  Representative  William  P.  Borland  of  Mis- 
souri. 

—Jackson  day  speech 

On  Ja  8,  Pres.  Wilson  made  his  Jackson  Day 
speech  to  4000  people  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He 
described  himself  as  an  "animated  conserva- 
tive," and  said  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
not  had  a  new  idea  for  thirty  years,  that  the 
country  is  guided  by  the  independent  voter,  and 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  for  this  voter  to  at- 
tempt to  use  the  Republican  Party.  Describ- 
ing himself  as  an  animated  conservative,  he 
pointed  out  that  this  is  the  first  January  in  the 
recollection  of  business  men  that  did  not  bring 
a  money  stringency.  Nevertheless,  he  held  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  still  on  trial,  though 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  its  leaders  augur 
well.  Especial  tribute  was  paid  to  two  Demo- 
cratic Senators  from  Indiana.  He  spoke  of 
the  Shipping  bill  as  a  temporary  measure  of 
relief,  strongly  advocated  the  ^  Conservation 
bills,  and  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  employment  bureau.  The  new  Trade 
Commission,  he  said,  insures  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  tariff,  a  thing  for  which  Repub- 
licans have  agitated,  but  which  they  have  not 
accomplished.  In  speaking  briefly  of  Mexico, 
he  said  that  the  people  there  were  entitled  to 
liberty,  no  matter  how  long  they  took  in  de- 
termining it,  and  indicated  that  he  would  al- 
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ways  oppose  interference  with  them.  He  de- 
fended his  policy  of  "watchful  watting/'  and 
predicted  that  America  would  one  day  be 
admired  for  her  self-possession,  coolness  and 
strength  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  throw- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  arms  into  one  side  of 
the  scale.  In  a  stirring  debate  on  Ja  13,  the 
Senate  heard  sharp  Republican  attada  on  Wil- 
son's Indianapolis  speech,  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  Mexico,  and  de- 
nunciation of  JJemocratic  legislation,  followed 
by  a  warm  defence  of  the  President'  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders  and  a  prediction  of  his  renom- 
ination  and  re-election.  Senator  Borah  ddiyered 
a  broadside  against  the  administration,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  President's  warning 
to  "men  who  should  dare  to  break  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  Democratic  team  for  any  purpose 
or  from  any  motive." 

WIMBORNE,  Baron 
Ste 

Ireland 

WINDELBAKD,  Wilhelm 

The  death  of  Professor  Wilhelm  Windel- 
band,  of  Heidelberg  University,  formerly  of 
Strassburg  University,  was  announced  in  Ber- 
lin, Oct  25.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  old. 
Professor  Windelband  was  eminent  for  his 
philosophical  works  and  as  an  orator. 

WINDS 

See 
Adeue  Land 


WINES 

— Production 


France 


The  U.  S.  Consul-General  in  France  re- 
ported Jan  8,  1915,  that  notwithstanding  the 
occupation  of  a  part  of  the  grape-growing  ter- 
ritory of  France  by  the  German  armies,  the 
output  of  wine  for  1914  largely  exceeds  the 
yield  in  1013.  The  1914  vintage  amounts  to 
1,482,896,309  gallons  (1,084,519^131  gallons  in 
1913),  which,  with  the  stock  on  hand — 151,- 
093,518  gallons — ^makes  a  total  supply  of  i,- 
*  633,9889,887  gallons;  a  stock  449,299,979  gal- 
lons larger  uian  the  total  stodc  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  Owing  to  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing railroad  transporatation  for  the  grapes 
99.6  per  cent  of  the  wine  has  been  pressed 
out  in  the  localities  where  the  grapes  were 
grown. 

WING,  Prof.  Charles  HaUett 

Prof.  Charles  Hallett  Wing,  head  of  the 
department  of  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  from  1874  to  1884, 
died  in  Boston,  Sept.  14.    He  was  80  years  old. 

WINTER,  Joseph 

Prof.  Joseph  Winter,  superintendent  of  the 
German  Free  Schools  in  the  United  States, 
died  June  8,  aged  59. 

WINTHROP  NATIONAL  BANK 
See 

Merchants'  National  Bank  (Boston) 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 

Secretary  Daniels  announced  May  3  that 
the  first  daylight  message  from  the  new  naval 
radio  station,  at  Darien,  in  the  Panama  Canal 


Zone  to  the  navv  radio  station  at  Arlington, 
overlooking  Washington  from  the  south  buik 
of  the  Potomac,  was  received  on  Friday,  April 
3a  It  was  the  first  official  message  between 
these  two  links  in  the  chain  of  high-powered 
radio  stations  that  the  navy  will  have  in  oper- 
ation between  Washington  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  winter  of  1915.  Until  this  was 
received  all  messages  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  the  Canal  Zone  had  to  tie  sent 
at  night  and  be  relayed.  In  the  future  these 
messages  will  be  handled  day  and  night  via 
the  new  Darien  station.  The  distance  from 
Arlington  to  the  Canal  Zone  is  2000  miles. 
The  sending  and  receiving  radius  of  the  new 
Darien  station  is  4000  milea. 

An  interesting  experiment.  The  London 
Times  savs,  was  scheduled  to  be  made  on  a 
section  of  the  London  &  Southwestern  Rail- 
way the  week  beginning  May  24.  Five  en- 
gines were  equipped  with  wireless  signaling 
apparatus. 

A  new  and  powerful  wireless  station  erect- 
ed in  Russia  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
transmitted  the  first  message  to  England  June 
16  in  the  form  of  a  greeting  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Duma  to  the  Right  Honorable 
James  W.  Lowther,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 


The  first  direct  wireless  communication  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished July  27. 

The  transpacific  service,  which  has  been  in 
operation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  since  Sept  24,  1914,  will 
be  extended  to  Japan,  with  rates  at  least 
one-third  less  than  the  present  scale.  From 
Japan  connections  will  be  established  through 
the  Japanese  Imperial  Telegraph  System  with 
all  pomts  in  the  Orient. 

Wireless  telephony.  Sept  29,  carried  a  man's 
voice  from  Arlington,  Va.,  to  Hawaii.  This 
achievement  followed  upon  the  announcement 
the  day  before  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  that  wireless  telephony 
from  New  York  to  Mare  Island,  Oil.,  had  been 
accomplished. 


An  operator  for  the  Federal  Wireless  Tel- 
egraph Company  at  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  picked 
up  messages  being  transmitted,  Nov  29.  from 
Nauen,  Prussia,  to  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  approxi- 
mately 9000  miles  away.  This  was  said  to  be 
a  record  in  radio  transmission. 

5"^^  also 
European  war— United  States,  Rela-  . 

TTONS    WITH — SaYVILLE   WIRELESS   PLANT 

United  States 

According  to  the  quinquennial  report  on 
telephones  and  telegraphs  for  the  calendar 
year  1912,  between  1007  and  1912  the  number 
of  commercial  wireless  telegraph  companies 
doing  business  in  the  United  States  decreased 
from  5  to  4,  the  number  of  tower  stations  from 
117  to  74,  and  the  capitalization  from  $32,700,- 
000  to  $9,600,000.     The  number  of  messages 
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sent,  however,  increased  from  154,617  to  285,- 
C91,  or  by  84^%;  a  net  deficit  of  $53,558  in 
1907  was  changed  to  a  net  income  of  $4758  in 
1912;  the  number  of  employes  increased  from 
176  to  958,  or  by  444%,  and  the  amount  paid 
in  salaries  and  wages  increased  from  $82,000 
to  $394>ooo,  or  by  380%. 

— Experiments  with  low  antennae 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  wireless  so- 
ciety of  Tufts  College  have  shown,  it  was 
announced  Feb  17,  that  messages  may  be 
transmitted  and  received  without  using  high 
aerial  antennae.  Tests  have  shown  that  the 
apparatus  can  be  ready  for  use  within  a  third 
of  the  time  required  for  setting  up  the  aerial 
equipment  Two  ordinary  wires  ninety  feet 
in  length  when  stretched  on  the  ground  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  transmitting  station  were 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  receive  messages  from 
points  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  distant. 

— Patent  infringement 

Judges  Lacombe,  Ward  and  Rogers  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
handed  down  a  decision  in  New  York  City, 
May  13  affirming  the  order  of  Judge  Hough 
granting  a  preliminary  injunction  restraining 
the  DeForest  Radio  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  and  Lee  DeForest  from  infringing  the 
fundamental  Marconi  and  Lodge  patents 
relating  to  wireless  telegraphy. 

—Portable 

A  wireless  telegraph  instrument  weighing 
eight  pounds,  that  can  be  carried  in  a  hand 
satchel  and  operated  from  an  automobile, 
was  tried  out  on  Bedloe's  Island,  N.  Y.,  Mar 
16,  before  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Dr.  Otto  F.  Reinhold  of 
Newark.  The  instrument,  connected  with  the 
antennae  of  the  wireless  station  on  the  island, 
sent  a  message  which  was  received  at  Fort 
Hancock,  twenty-one  miles  away.  Without  the 
use  of  an  antennae  it  sent  messages  which 
were  received  plainly  at  300  feet  It  could  be 
used  without  antemue,  according  to  an  officer 
at  the  trial,  to  send  messages  1000  feet  or 
more,  which  might  make  it  extremely  valuable 
for  trench  warfare. 
WIRELESS  TELEPHONE 

Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  stated  in  New  York,  on 
Ja  26,  that  he  had  completed  an  invention 
whereby  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  talk  across 
the  Atlantic  by  wireless  telephone.  His  instru- 
ment is  an  oscillator,  comprising  a  gas  and 
vapor  device  and  electrical  connections  suited 
for  wireless  telephony,  by  means  of  which  he 
said  it  was  possible  to  transmit  messages  to 
greater  distances.  The  perfection  of  tJne  in- 
strument overcomes  the  necessity  of  having  a 
telephone  drcuit  consisting  entirely  of  wires. 
Circuits  may  be  formed  in  part  of  air  and  wire. 


H.  P.  Dwyer  of  San  Francisco,  on  Feb  10, 
carried  the  human  voice  721  miles.  The  con- 
versation was  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  Government  radio  station  at  Mare 
Island  and  the  Government  radio  station  at 
Tatoosh,  Cape  Flattery,  on  the  coast  of  Wash- 
ington. During  the  test  Dwyer's  voice  was 
also  heard  at  Bremerton,  a  distance  of  560 
miles;  at  Point  Ar^ello,  at  Eureka,  and  by 
the  Government  radio  operator  at  San  Diego. 
The  call  sent  from  Mare  Island  was  re- 
ceived on' wireless  telegraph  boards  and  the 
replies  were  telegraphed  back.  Through  the 
perfection  of  certain  parts  of  the  new  inven- 
tion Dwyer  says  that  it  is  possible  to  tele- 
phone in  any  kind  of  weather.  Dwyer  as- 
serts that  he  could  have  been  heard  at  1000 
miles  if  there  had  been  a  radio  station  to  re- 
ceive his  message,  and  that  with  the  proper 
aerial,  500  to  600  feet  high,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  human  voice  cannot  be  distinctly 
audible  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu. 


The  first  completely  successful  tests  of  the 
wireless  telephone  from  a  moving  train  were 
made  on  Feb  7  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad,  when  spoken 
messages  were  clearly  heard  twenty-six  miles, 
from  Lounsberry  to  Bingfaamton,  N.  Y. 

Sponsored  unofficially  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  a  wireless  telephone  invented  by 


It  was  announced  Apr  9  that  Dr.  Irving 
Langmuir  of  the  research  laboratorv  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
had  rendered  wireless  telephony  practical  for 
general  use.  A  series  of  important  tests  be- 
tween Schenectady  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  re- 
sulted in  the  interchange  of  messages  between 
the  two  cities,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

In  wireless  telephony,  magnetic  waves  super- 
impose upon  them  additional  waves  corres- 
ponding in  frequency  to  sound  waves  of  human 
voice  spoken  into  the  transmitter.  This  super- 
imposition  of  additional  waves,  engineers  here 
say,  has  been  the  point  at  which  inventors  have 
struggled  in  their  efforts  to  perfect  a  method 
of  wireless  telephony.  The  Langmuir  inven- 
tion perfects  this. 

A  new  distance  record  for  wireless  telephony 
was  established  Apr  25  when  P.  N.  Place,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Scranton  division  of  the 
Lackawanna  railroad,  spoke  from  Scranton, 
Pa.,  to  Frank  Ciszek,  superintendent  of  the 
Syracuse  division,  who  was  in  Binghamton,  • 
if.  Y.  The  message  traversed  sixty-three  miles 
through  a  mountainous  country. 

The  messages  exchanged  were  not  brief 
greetings,  but  communications  regarding  the 
movement  of  trains.  The  Lackawanna  trains 
between  Scranton  and  Binghamton,  moved 
for  several  hours  according  to  orders  sent  and 
received  by  the  wireless  telephone. 

The  Lackawanna  has  constructed  wireless 
stations  at  Hoboken,  Scranton,  Binghamton 
and  Buffalo  and  the  ultimate  object  of  its  ex- 
periments is  to  have  all  points  of  die  entire 
line  between  Hoboken  and  Buffalo  in  constant 
communication  on  wireless  telephone. 

Transmission  of  the  human  voice  by  wire- 
less telephony  from  the  naval  station  at  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  to  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  had 
been  accomplished,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  Oct  21  from  the  offices  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 

The  equipment  used  in  talking  to  Paris  was 
the  same  as  that  employed  in  previous  talks 
between  Arlington  and  San  Francisco  and 
from  there  across  the  ocean  to  Honolulu.    The 
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successful  tests  with  Paris  were  made  on 
Oct  12  and  13,  but  out  of  respect  for  the 
wishes  of  the  French  officers  who  were  not 
ready  to  give  out  the  information,  the  state- 
ment was  withhdid  temporarily.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  transmission  apparatus  at  Paris,  the 
talking  thus  far  had  been  only  from  the 
United  States  and  confirmed  by  cable. 

Simultaneously  with  the  reception  at  Paris, 
speech  sent  out  from  Arlington  was  received 
on  the  wireless  antenna  at  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Laboratories  in  New  York  and  at  the  tem- 
porary station  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  at  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Navy  Yard,  Honolulu. 

Wireless  telephone  communication  was 
again  established  between  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  Arlington  Oct  25,  but  experiments  must 
cease  until  the  end  of  the  war,  as  nothing 
more  could  be  accomplished  until  sending  ap- 
paratus has  been  installed  on  the  tower. 


center  of  the  California  Civic  League,  an  or- 
ganization which  originated  with  the  cam- 
paign of  California  women  to  win  the  ballot. 


Prof.  Michael  I.  Pupin,  Serbian  Consul- 
General  in  New  York,  announced,  Nov  15, 
that  he  had  discovered  a  method  of  overcom- 
ing the  static  disturbance  in  the  air,  but  would 
withhold  the  secret  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

WIRT  PLAN 

See 
Gary  plan 

WISCONSIN 

'   See  subhead  Wisconsin  under 

Accidents — ^Industriai^— FkoM  power  ma- 
chinery 
Eugenic  marriage  laws 
Labor  and  laboring  classes 
PnoHiBrnoN 
Tipping  legislation 
Woman 
Woman  sxtffrage 

WITTS,  Count  Sergius  Jnlieyitch 

Count  Cergius  Julievitch  Witte,  Russia's 
first  Constitutional  Prime  Minister,  died  Mar 
12,  after  an  attack  of  influenza  with  which 
he  was  seized  die  week  before.  He  was  born 
in  1849. 

WITTHAUS,  Rudolph  August,  M.D. 

Dr.  Rudolph  A.  Witthaus,  authority  on 
poisons,  died  in  New  York,  Dec  20,  aged  68. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

United  States,. 

To  100  Democratic  women  who  called  on 
him  at  the  White  House  Ja  6  President  Wilson 
repeated  his  oft  stated  belief  that  equal  suf- 
frage should  be  dealt  with  "State  by  State" 
and  that  the  Federal  government  ought  to  keep 
hands  off  while  this  process  is  in  operation. 

On  Ja  12  the  Mondell  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
granting  to  women  the  right  to  vote  in  all  the 
States  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  204  to  174. 


After  thirty  years  of  continuous  work  for 
woman  suffrage  and  after  serving  eleven  years 
as  president  ot  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
announced,  Nov  21,  that  she  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  association  to  be  held  in  Washing* 
ton  Dec  14  to  19. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  of  New  York, 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can  Woman    Suffrage   Association,    Dec    17, 
succeeding  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw. 
See  also 

Bazus,  Baroness  de  (Mrs.  Frank  Leslie) 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 
Minimum  wage 

Alabama 

A  bill  giving  to  women  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing elected  and  serving  as  members  of  county 
boards  of  education  passed  the  Alabama  sen- 
ate Feb  I,  and  went  to  the  governor.  The 
bill  had  previously  passed  the  House.  Equal 
suffrage  bills  are  pending  before  both  Houses. 


William  J.  Bryan  in  San  Francisco,  July  7 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  universal  suf- 
frage.   Mr.  Bryan  spoke  at  the  San  Francisco 


A  bill  to  authorize  a  vote  in  the  next  general 
election  on  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution  was  defeated,  Aug  25,  iii 
the  Alabama  House  of  Delegates.  Fifty-two 
members  voted  for  the  measure  and  42  against 
it.  A  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  was  neces- 
sary for  passage. 

Equal  suffrage  was  defeated  in  Alabama 
Sept  I,  when  the  Senate  rejected  a  bill,  21  to  10. 

Arkansas 

A  suffrage  victory  in  the  Arkansas  Senate 
was  scored  Feb  i  on  a  resolution  to  refer  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  popular  vote.  23 
Senators  voted  for  the  measure  and  12  voted 
against  it 

Because  the  state  constitution  forbids  the 
submission  of  more  than  three  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution  at  any  elec- 
tion, woman  suffrage  Feb  3  suffered  a  set- 
back of  two  years  more  until  it  can  go  before 
the  people  for  settlement. 

Colorado 

The  lightest  suffrage  vote  ever  polled  in 
Denver,  since  Colorado  became  an  equal  suf- 
frage state,  was  cast  in  the  municipal  election 
of  May  18  according  to  politicians  and  other 
experienced  observers.  A  violent  snowstorm 
raged  most  of  the  day  and  kept  a  large  per- 
centage of  voters  from  the  polls. 

Connecticut 

The  woman  suffrage  bill  was  killed  in  the 
House,  Mar  25,  by  a  unanimous  vote  and 
without  comment  from  any  member.  Hopes 
of  the  suffragists  for  a  referendum  were  thus 
blasted,  and  they  must  wait  at  least  two  years 
to  start  the  machinery  in  motion  again. 

A  proposed  Constitutional  amendment  giving 
women  the  right  to  suffrage  was  rejected  by 
the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  Apr 
7,  106  to  124.    The  amendment  had  been  ad- 
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versely  reported,  and  the  vote  was  preceded 
by  three  hours  of  debate.  This  action  ends  the 
movement  for  equal  suffrage,  so  far  as  the 
present  General  Assembly  is  concerned. 

Delaware 

In  the  Senate  Feb  23  the  G>mmittee  on 
Revised  Statutes  by  unanimous  vote  reported 
favorably  a  bill  amending  the  constitution 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote. 

As  a  similar  measure  has  been  reported 
favorably  in  Uie  House,  the  Legislature  may 
pass  the  amendment  A  two-thirds  affirma- 
tive vote  in  each  House  will  be  necessary  in 
this  event.  The  amendment  must  also  be  con- 
curred in  by  the  General  Assembly  two  years 
hence.  It  will  then  become  a  law  without 
popular  ratification. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  Mar  %  de- 
feated the  equal  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  8  ayes  to  22  nays. 

Florida 

The  Lower  House  of  Florida,  Apr  26,  re- 
jected the  resolution  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  voters  in  1916. 

Illinois 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
woman  suffrage  act  again,  Oct  13,  and  re- 
fused to  permit  the  wets  to  open  another  bat- 
tle on  its  constitutionality.  The  court,  sitting 
at  Springfield,  denied  the  motion  to  file  a  brief 
in  the  Macomb  election  case,  which  involved 
the.  same  issue.  Chicago  suffrage  leaders  con- 
strued diis  as  a  final  and  complete  victory 
for  their  cause. 

See  also 
Chicago 

Indiana 

Limited  suffrage  for  women  was  approved 
by  the  State  Senate  Feb  20.  The  bill  was 
made  a  party  measure  by  the  Democratic 
majority  and  was  adopted,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  within  five  minutes  after  it  was 
reported  out  of  committee. 

Only  three  voted  against  the  measure,  which 
is  similar  to  the  Illinois  law. 

Iowa 

The  Iowa  Senate  Feb  12  adopted  the  wom- 
an's suffrage  amendment,  38  to  11. 

The  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  84  to  14,  Feb  24.  This  bill  had  been 
passed  by  two  successive  Legislatures,  and 
would  go  to  the  voters  of  the  state  in  the  fall 
of  1916. 

Gov.  George  W.  Qarke  signed  the  suffrage 
amendment  Mar  6. 

Maine 

Woman  suffrage  failed  to  pass  in  the  House 
Mar  23,  although  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution proposing  to  submit  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  the  question  of  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote  was  88  to  59  in  favor  of  it,  with  one 
pair  and  two  absentees.  A  two-thirds  vote, 
however,  was  required.  The  Senate  passed 
the  resolution  the  week  before  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Massachusetts 

The  woman  suffrage  constitutional  amend- 
ment passed  the  House  Feb  16  by  a  vote  of 


196  to  33.  It  had  already  passed  the  Senate, 
and  was  sent  to  Gov.  Walsh  for  his  sig- 
nature. 

Having  been  passed  by  the  1914  Legislature 
the  measure  will  go  to  the  State's  voters  for 
ratification  at  the  fall  election. 

15,000  marched  in  Boston  Oct  16,  in  a 
'victory"  celebration  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  men  of  Boston  and  all  Massachusetts  to 
vote  ''yes"  on  Nov.  2  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  enfranchise  Massachusetts 
women. 

The  woman  suffrage  amendment  vote  at  the 
elections,  Nov  2,  as  given  out  officially  Nov  24, 
was.  For,  102,615;  against,  295,702;  majority 
against,  133.087.. 

Minnesota 

The  Senate  Mar  4  defeated  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  submission  to  the  voters  of  a  cons- 
titutional amendment  granting  full  suffrage  to 
women.  Thirty-four  votes  were  cast  against 
the  measure  and  33  for.  The  House  had  not 
considered  the  bill. 

New  Jersey 

Four  hours  were  devoted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  committees  on 
Ja  25  to  a  public  hearing  on  the  question  of  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  Legislative  Committee  on  ConstituMonal 
Amendments  reported  favorably  (Ja  26)  to 
the  Senate  the  bill  to  strike  out  the  word 
"male"  from  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  the 
State. 

The  New  Jersey  House  Feb  i  unanimously 
passed  the  joint  resolution  to  amend  die  State 
constitution  by  extending  st^age  to  women. 

With  four  Democratic  Senators  voting  in 
the  negative,  the  amendment  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  Feb  16.  Having  duly  passed  two 
successive  Legislatures,  the  amendment  will 
now  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  at  a 
special  election  to  be  held  in  September. 

The  Senate  Apr  20  passed  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Read  of  Camden  County  fixing 
Oct  19  as  the  date  for  the  special  election  on 
propNOsed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  in- 
cluding the  woman  suffrage  amendment.  Pea- 
cock charged  that  this  was  a  move  to  keep  the 
women  from  voting  this  year,  Oct  19  being 
the  last  registnr  day  for  the  general  election. 

President  Wilson  announced  Oct  6  that  he 
would  vote  for  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment in  New  Jersey. 

Woman  suffrage  was  defeated  at  the  special 
election  in  New  Jersey  Oct  19,  when  it  had 
its  first  test  in  any  Eastern  State,  by  a  vote 
of  I33i20i  for,  to  184,474  against^ 

New  Jersey  suffragists  must  wait  five  years 
before  they  can  bring  the  question  before  the 
people  again,  as  the  New  Jersey  constitution 
can  be  changed  only  once  in  five  years. 

The  official  vote  on  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment  was  made  public  Nov  5 :  For,  133,- 
e62;  against,  184,300;  majority  against,  51,108. 

New  York 

The  New  York  State  Assembly  Feb  3  passed 
the  Hinman  resolution  proposing  to  submit 
to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  die  election  next 
fall  the  question  of  giving  women  the  vote. 
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On  the  roll  call  114  assemblymen  voted  "aye" 
and  there  were  no  negatives. 

The  Senate  passed  the  measure  by  a  unani« 
moiis  vote  on  Feb  4,  and  on  the  i8th  it  was 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

25,340  including  2,537  nien  marched  in  a 
suffrage  parade  in  New  York  City  Oct  23,  as 
a  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  to  be  voted  upon  Nov  2. 

In  the  last  suffrage  parade  on  May  3,  19131 
9600  persons  were  m  line. 

The  woman  suffrage  amendment  vote  at  the 
election  Nov  2  was:  For,  515,000;  against, 
710,000;  majority  against,  195,000. 

North  Carolina 

The  North  Carolina  House  killed  the  Suf- 
frage amendment  Feb  4,  by  a  vote  of  67  to 

Chief  Justice  Clark  of  the  State  Sttpreme 
Court,  who  spoke  after  the  bill  was  defeated, 
told  the  members  that  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  would  soon  decide  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  grandfather  clause,  and 
should  the  statute  disenfranchising  negroes  be 
overthrown  "white  supremacy  would  be  en- 
dangered without  white  women's  votes." 

North  Dakota 

The  North  Dakota  Senate  by  a  vote  of  26 
to  22  recalled  from  the  House  Feb  19  the 
equal  suffrage  bill  recently  passed  by  the  up- 
per body.  As  a  motion  attached  when  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate  makes  necessary  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  to  repass  the  measure  it 
is  generally  believed  that  it  will  not  be  recon- 
sidered this  session. 

The  bill  passed  both  house  in  1913,  and  if 
it  had  been  favorably  acted  upon  at  this  ses- 
sion it  was  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
people  in  191 7. 

Pennsylvania 

The  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  in  1913,  was  reintroduced  in  the 
House  on  Ja  27. 

The  suffrage  resolution  was  passed  finally 
in  the  House  Feb  9  by  a  vote  of  130  to  71. 
The  resolution  was  passed  by  the  previous 
Legislature,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  If 
passed  by  that  body  the  amendment  will  go 
before  the  people  in  November. 

The  Judiciary  General  Committee  of  the 
Senate  voted  Feb  16  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  woman  suffrage  resolution.  A 
public  hearing  on  the  bill  will  probably  be 
held  after  March  16. 

By  a  vote  of  8  to  7  the  Senate  Judiciary 
General  Committee,  Mar  2,  reported  out  the 
House  woman  suffrage  constitutional  amend- 
ment resolution. 

4129  marched  in  a  suffrage  parade  at  Phila- 
delphia. Oct  22,  calling  upon  the  voters  of 
Pennsylvania  to  approve  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment on  Nov  2. 

The  woman  suffrage  amendment  vote  at  the 
elections  Nov  2  was:  For,  356fOOO;  against, 
400,000;  majority  against,  44,000. 

South  Dakota 
By  a  vote  of  24  to  18  the  Senate  Feb  16 
rejected  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House, 


granting  to  women  of  South  Dakota  the  right 
to  vote  on  municipal  issues  and  for  State 
and  county  officers  not  named  in  the  Consti- 
tution as    constitutional  officers." 


South  Dakota  has  adopted  a  resolution  sub 
mitting  the  question  to  the  people  in  1916. 

Tennessee 

The  Tennessee  House  adopted  a  Senate  reso- 
lution (Ja  29)  for  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  extending  suffrage  to  women. 
The  resolution  must  be  adopted  b:^  the  next 
Legislature  and  at  a  popular  election  before 
it  becomes  operative. 

Texas 

An  equal  suffrage  bill  was  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  lower  House  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  on  Ja  27. 

A  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  defeated  by  the  House,  Mar  6,  by  a  vote 
of  90  to  32.  The  resolution  needed  94  votes 
to  pass  under  the  two-thirds'  rtde. 

Vermont 

The  Senate  passed  without  debate  Feb  12 
a  bill  extending  the  frandiise  to  women  at 
town  and  city  elections  and  for  Presidential 
Electors. 

West  Virginia 

The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  voted 
(Ja  26)  to  submit  to  the  people  at  the  next 
election  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  woman  suffrage.  Only  one  vote 
in  the  Senate  and  six  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates were  cast  against  the  resolution. 

Wisconsin 

The  lower  House,  Apr  20,  rejected  the  Brad- 
ley resolution  to  submit  the  question  to  a  vote 
of  the  people. 

The  Senate  June  16  ordered  a  suffrage 
measure  engrossed  by  a  vote  of  16  to  13. 

Woman  suffrage  failed  conclusively  for 
the  present  legislative  session  July  i,  when 
the  State  Senate  refused  to  reconsider  its 
vote  in  killing  the  Grell  resolution. 

Denmark 

The  Danish  Diet  Apr  23  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  giving  the  vote  to 
women  and  conferring  upon  them  the  right 
of  election  to  the  Diet  The  amendment  fur- 
ther abolishes  the  special  qualifications  which 
have  been  required  for  election  to  the  Lands- 
thing  or  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  This 
amendment  has  still  to  be  passed  by  the  new 
Diet,  to  be  elected  in  May,  before  it  becomes 
effective. 

A  large  number  of  women,  composed  of 
all  classes,  marched  to  the  palace  at  Copen- 
hagen on  June  5th  where  King  Christian 
received  a  deputation,  which  in  behalf  of 
the  women  of  Denmark,  thanked  him  for 
their  political  emancipation  provided  for  in 
the  new  constitution  passed  and  signed  that 
day.  A  deputation  of  women  also  went  to 
the  parliament  and  thanked  the  government 
for  conferring  the  franchise  on  women. 

Premier  Zahle  declared  Oct  26  that  the 
Government  intended  to  put  in  force  June  5, 
1916,  the  new  constitutional  law  conferring 
suffrage  on  women,  waiving  the  right  to  pro- 
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pose  a  prolongation  of  the  old  constitutional 
law  owing  to  the  war.  It  is  expected  that  9 
general  election  will  occur  in  July,  when 
Danish  women  will  vote  for  the  first  time. 

The  Danish  Parliament  on  June  5,  191 5, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  ^rst 
Constitution  by  Frederick- VII.  in  1849,  unani- 
mously passed  a  new  Constitution,  which  con- 
ferred suffrage  on  women. 

Great  Britain 

It  was  charged,  Nov  26,  that  in  using  the 
name  of  the  Woman's  Social  and  Political 
Union  for  political  purposes,  Mrs.  Emmeline 
Pankhurst  was  acting  without  authority.  It 
was  also  charged  at  a  meeting  of  the  union 
that  she  had  virtually  disbanded  and  broken 
up  the  union  as  an  national  organization. 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  called  on  to  show  how 
the  funds  have  been  expended  since  the  war 
began. 

Iceland 

The  Iceland  Constitution  bill,  granting  full 
suffrage  to  women,  which  had  been  waiting 
for  the  signature  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
since  1914,  was  sanctioned  by  the  King  June 

19. 

Norway 

Women  voted  Oct  11  for  the  first  time  in 
Norwegian  general  elections.  There  were 
170,000  new  electors  on  the  rolls. 

The  Norwegian  Storthing  unanimously 
agreed  on  June  11,  1913,  to  extend  female 
suffrage  so  that  all  Norwegian  women  would 
have  the  right  to  vote  at  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions without  re^rd  to  the  amount  of  their 
income  tax.  A  bill  passed  in  1907  granted  the 
women  of  Norway  the  franchise  to  the  extent 
that  those  who  had  paid  their  taxes  for  the 
year  preceding,  or  those  whose  husbands  had 
paid  for  them,  were  qualified  to  vote  at  any 
election.  This  enactment  added  about  300,000 
to  the  electorate. 

WOMEN 

United  States 
Mrs.  Zekia  Nuttall  of  Coyoacan,  Mexico; 
Miss  Katherine  B.  Davis  of  New  York,  and 
Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  were  selected 
b^  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Panama^Pacific 
Exposition  as  the  three  most  noted  women  of 
America,  Apr  7. 

See  also 
Illinois 
Telephone  operators 

New  Mexico 
New  Mexico  has  passed  an  act  increasing 
the  property  rights  of  the  wife. 

Wyoming 
Wyoming  has  passed  an  act  placing  wife 
and  husband  on  an  equal   footing  in  regard 
to  property. 

Australia 
The  first  women  Justices  appointed  in  the 
British  Empire  were  nominated  July  7  in 
South  Australia.  They  include  Mrs.  Price, 
widow  of  the  first  Labor  Premier  of  that 
state. 

Great  Britain 
Women  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
munitions  will  be  paid  the  same  rates  as  men 


on  piece  work,  and  arrangements  were  under 
way  for  the  establishment  of  day  rates  for 
women  on  the  basis  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  according  to  an  announcement  made  in 
a  letter  from  David  Lloyd  George,  Minister 
of  Munitions,  read  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Trades  Unions  Concerned  in  Munitions 
Work  in  London,  Sept  17. 

David  Lloyd  George,  British  Minister  of 
Munitions,  announced  Oct  22  that  women 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
ammunition  work  received  a  minimum  wage 
of  one  pound  weekly.  When  doing  skilled 
work,  on  time  or  by  piece,  women  get  the  same 
pay  as  men. 

This  official  recognition  of  the  right  of 
women  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for  the 
same  work  was  claimed  as  a  great  victory 
by  militant  suffragettes  who  had  long  been 
agitating  the  question. 

See  (Sso 
Great  Britain 

WOMEN'S  EMPLOYMENT  LAWS 

See  also 
Minimum  wage 

California 

The  California  eight-hour  labor  law  for 
women  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  except  those  in  har- 
vesting and  canning  fruit,  boarding  houses 
and  graduate  nurses  in  hospitals,  was  upheld 
as  constitutional  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Feb  23. 

The  decision  is  of  first  importance,  as  es- 
tablishing the  principle  that  reducing  the  hours 
of  woman's  labor  to  eight  hours  a  day  is  not 
an  improper  exercise  of  a  state's  police  pow- 
ers. Hitherto  the  court  had  been  called  upon 
to  go  only  so  far  as  to  uphold  a  limitation 
to  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  Massachusetts  law 
and  fifty-four  hours  a  week  in  the  Ohio  law. 

Kansas 
Kansas  has  enacted  a  maximum  hour  and 
minimum  wage  law  for  women. 

Maine 

A  fifty-four  hour  a  week  law  for  both 
women  and  boys  under  16  working  in  mills, 
factories  and  laundries  has  been  passed  by 
Maine. 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  has  legislated  to  prohibit  the 
working  of  women  and  children  overtime  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  for  time  lost  on 
a  legal  holiday. 

New  Jersey 
Gen.  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  in  his  annual  report  to  Gov.  Fielder, 
Feb  15,  asked  for  legislation  that  woufd  re- 
quire a  shorter  working  day  for  women  and 
girls  in  New  Jersey. 

New  York 
The  N.  Y.  Assembly  by  an  announced  vote 
of  67  to  59,  Mar  31,  passed  the  Bewley  bill, 
permitting  canning  factories  to  employ  wom- 
en and  children  seventy-two  hoivs  a  week, 
instead  of  sixty  hours,  the  limit  under  tfie 
existing  law.  The  Dempcrats,  however,  dis- 
puted the  vote,  which  was  passed  in  an  up- 
roar. 
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The  G)urt  of  Appeals  at  Albany  Mar  26  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  law  passed 
in  1913  prohibiting  work  by  women  in  fac- 
tories between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  at  ni^t 
and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  opinion 
was  written  by  Judge  Hiscock,  the  entire 
court  concurring.  To  test  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  law,  the  Giarles  Schweinler  Press, 
a  corporation  of  New  York,  employed  women 
duriAg  the  prohibited  hours  in  its  printing 
house  and  bookbindery.  It  was  convicted  of 
violation  of  the  labor  law.  This  particular 
provision  of  the  law  was  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation  of  the  Wagner  Factory  Com- 
mission. 

Despite  the  protest  of  labor  leaders,  the 
State  Senate  Apr  8,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  15, 
passed  the  Bewley-Thompson  bill,  designed  to 
increase  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and 
minors  in  canning  establishments  from  sixty- 
six  to  seventy-two  a  weel^  but  not  more  than 
14  hours  in  any  one  day,  during  the  active  can- 
ning season,   from  June   to   November. 

The  States  of  Maryland,  Michigan,  Maine, 
Ohio,  California,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Washington, 
and  Oregon,  having  a  total  of  2135  canneries, 
allow  the  employment  of  women  and  female 
minors  of  different  ages  for  unlimited  hours. 
These  are  the  principal  canning  States,  while 
Indiana,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  with  273  can- 
neries, also  have  no  limited  hours. 

Humanitarians  interested  in  labor  welfare 
work  and  manufacturers  of  canned  goods  ap- 
peared before  Gov.  Whitman  Apr  15  to  argue 
for  and  against  the  Bewley-Thompson  bills. 

The  canners'  side  of  the  case  was  presented 
by  Senator  George  F.  Thompson. 

Following  notice  from  Gov.  Whitman  that 
he  would  not  approve  the  Bewley-Thompson 
bills,  Assembl3rman  Bewley  Apr  16  withdrew 
the  bills  from  the  Governor's  hands  and  sug- 
gested a  compromise  bill. 

The  compromise  bill,  recommended  to  the 
Senate  Apr  20,  was  killed  in  the  Assembly 
Apr  21.  On  Apr  22  it  was  defeated  for  the 
third  time  66  to  70. 

An  appeal  was  docketed  Apr  29  in  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  decision  of  the  New 
York  court  holding  constitutional  the  New 
York  statute  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
employ  women  in  factories  at  night.  The  ap- 
peal was  filed  by  the  Charles  Schweinler  Press, 
a  corporation  charged  with  violating  the  law. 

Wyoming 

Wyoming  has  enacted  an  eight-hour  day 
law  for  women. 

WOOD,  Henry  A.  Wise 

United  States — Navy — Inventions  Board 

WOOD 

See  also 
Balsa-wood 

— As  a  food 

An  address  made  before  the  Royal  Prus- 
sian Academy  of  Sciences  by  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Privy  Councilor  G.  Haberlandt,  re- 
ported in  Naturwissenschaften  (Berlin)  for 
Apr  9  stated  that,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of 


grain,  much  might  be  sa'"ed  for  human  coki- 
sumption  by  adding  finely  ground  sap-wood 
in  certain  proportions  to  the  fodder  of  do- 
mestic animals,  thus  releasing  corresponding 
quantities  of  cereals  usually  required  for  that 
purpose.  If  necessary,  human  beings  can  also 
use  the  powdered  wood  in  their  diet.  We  read : 

'It  is  well  known  to  botanists,  if  not  to 
la^en,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  nu- 
tritive substances  in  the  wood  of  deciduous 
trees,  a  less  quantity  being  found  in  that  of 
conifers.  Our  trees,  especially  in  winter, 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  sugar, 
starch,  and  oil. 

''In  earljr  spring  this  nutritive  matter  is 
sensibly  diminished,  being  used  up  in  the 
formation  of  new  leaves  and  sprouts.  How- 
ever, rich  amounts  of  these  stuffs  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  boughs  and  stems,  and 
even  in  June  a  renewed  filling  of  the  cells 
is  begun  and  rapidly  advances. 

In  March  Professor  Haberlandt  found  28 
per  cent  of  starch  in  the  so-called  "sap- 
wood"  of  a  thirteen-year-old  elm.  Accord- 
ing to  earlier  data  a  chestnut  tree  contains 
at  the  same  time  of  year  21.5  parts  by  weight 
of  carbohydrates,  especially  starch,  in  100 
parts  of  dry-wood  substance.  In  this  kind 
of  tree  the  content  of  carbohydrates  was  found 
to  fall  in  May  to  a  minimum  of  19.9  per  cent, 
while  in  October  it  reached  its  maximum  con- 
tent of  26.4  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  figures  refer  only  to  the  yellowish- 
white  living  sap-wood.  The  dead  heart- wood, 
which  is  usually  brown  in  color,  is  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  these  nutritious  substances, 
a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  going  on 
this  diet. 

"It  appears  that  many  trees  store  starch — 
for  example,  the  beech,  oak,  maple,  poplar, 
ash,  alder,  and  elm.  Others,  such  as  the 
linden,  the  birch,  and  evergreen,  contain 
stores  of  oil.  Of  these  the  most  useful  for 
the  nourishment  they  hold  are  those  which 
have  a  large  amount  of  sap-wood.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  so-called  'sap-wood 
trees,'  such  as  the  birches,  aspen,  various 
kinds  of  maple,  etc. 

"Those  which  contain  bitter  or  injurious 
substances  must  be  excluded.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  evergreens  on  account  of 
the  resin  found  in  them.  The  bark  likewise 
must  generally  be  excluded,  at  least  where 
human  food  is  in  question,  because  of  th^ 
tannin  and  other  bitter  or  offensive  sub- 
stances it  contains. 

"In  the  alimentary  canal  of  animals,  of  the 
cud-chewers  especially,  most  of  the  cell-walls 
of  plants,  which  consist  of  pure  cellulose, 
are  dissolved.  Hence  the  digestive  juices  can 
easily  reach  the  contents  of  the  cells.  In 
the  human  alimentary  canal,  however,  it  is 
only  the  walls  of  the  tenderer .  cells  which 
are  thus  dissolved.  The  tougher  cells,  to- 
gether with  their  contents,  pass  through  the 
canal  undigested. 

"But  neither  man  nor  animal  can  dissolve 
these  cell-walls  which  have  become  lignified, 
t.  e„  those  which  have  become  altered  by  the 
deposit  of  so-called  ligneous  or  woody  mat- 
ter.   Thus,  according  to  Haberlandt,  the  lig- 
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nified  celb  of  the  chopped  straw  Wed  for 
fodder  are  undigested  by  both  cattle  and 
horses.  If,  therefore,  the  food-content  of  the 
cells  in  wood,  which  are  entirely  lignified,  is 
to  be  made  available  it  is  necessary  to  grind 
the  wood  fine  enough  to  break  down  the 
walls  of  the  separate  cells.  In  ordinary  saw- 
dust this  is  accomplished  to  a  small  extent 
only.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  grinding 
should  be  sufficiently  energetic  to  reduce  the 
wood  to  powder. 

'The  question,  therefore,  according  to  this 
view,  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  nu- 
triment from  wood  is  dependent  in  the  first 
place  on  whether  such  wood-powder  can  be 
quickly  enough  produced  on  a  large  scale. 
Only  m  this  case  could  we  succeed  in  stretch- 
ing rations  by  mixing  a  percentage  of  wood- 
flour   with    rye-flour    and    wheat-flour." 

—Preservation  of 

P.  A.  Maignen  in  a  paper  read  Dec  30  be- 
fore the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  digested  in  Science  of 
May  21,  said :  The  railroads  are  said  to  spend 
$121,500,000  a  year  in  cross  ties.  If  all  these 
ties  were  treated  properly  by  a  good  preserv- 
ative process,  it  would  be  possible  to  save 
more  than  $450,000,000  in  25  years.  Wood  is 
composed  of  two  principal  parts,  cellulose  and 
sap.  Cellulose  resists  decay  a  long  time.  The 
decay  begins  in  the  sap  and  extends  to  the 
celltdose.  It  is  therefore  urged  that  some 
ways  and  means  of  removing  the  sap  from 
the  wood  be  found.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  the  sap  proof  against  decay 
without  removing  it,  but  the  result  has  not 
been  satis  factor]^. 

The  preservatives  used  in  the  United  States 
in  1913  were :  108,373,359  gallons  of  creosote ; 
26,466,803  pounds  of  zinc  choloride,  and  3,- 
885,758  gallons  of  other  preservatives.  In  that 
same  year  there  were  153,613,888  cubic  feet  of 
timber  treated  by  all  preservatives.  Of  the 
creosote  used  only  38  per  cent  was  produced 
in  this  country  and  62  per  cent  was  imported. 

At  present  30  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  ties 
are  treated.  If  a  satisfactory  method  of  im- 
pregnation could  be  devised  so  that  the  wood 
could  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  thorough  pene- 
tration it  would  not  be  long  before  all  the 
ties  would  be  treated.  Unfortunately  the  im- 
pregnation, as  carried  out  now,  does  not  pene- 
trate the  wood  sufficiently.  In  experiments  it 
was  found  that  one  specimen  from  which  the 
sap  had  been  removed  was  impregnated 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  wood; 
whilst  the  other  specimen  of  the  same  kind, 
but  whose  resins  had  not  been  extracted,  was 
impregnated  not  more  than  a  few  inches  from 
each  end. 

WOOD  PULP 

— Substitute  for  cotton  in  explosive 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  Aug  10.  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  German  chemists  in  dis- 
covering a  substitute  for  cotton  as  a  basis  for 
high  explosives.  This  was  found  in  the  shape 
of  ordinary  wood  pulp.  Quoting  a  citizen  of  a 
neutral  state  who  had  just  returned  from  Ger- 
many, it  said: 


"Experiments  are  still  being  carried  on,  but 
sufficient  progress  has  already  been  made  to 
enable  the  substitute  to  be  used  freely  and  suc- 
cessfully. The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
using  wood  pulp  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  is 
the .  presence  of  many  impurities  which  are 
not  found  in  the  latter  commodity.  The  most 
important  of  these  impurities  are  resin  and 
oxycellulose.  Unless  these  are  completely  re- 
moved the  resulting  explosives  would  be  un- 
certain in  action  and  highly  dangerous  to  those 
manufacturing  them. 

"I  was  not  able  to  discover  the  whole  secret 
of  the  process,  but  in  its  early  stages  it  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  followed  in  turning  wood 
into  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The 
wood  is  ground,  cooked,  and  changed  into 
liquid  form.  Then  it  is  cleansed  by  new  proc- 
esses and  then  pressed  into  sheets.  It  is  then 
ready  for  the  nitration  process,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  other  necessary  chemicals. 

"Germany  is  under  no  difficulty  so  far  as 
the  supply  of  raw  material  is  concerned.  At 
one  time  she  was  dependent  upon  Scandinavia 
for  supplies  of  wood  pulp,  but  some  years  ago 
she  set  herself  the  task  of  making  her  own, 
since  when  she  has  become  largely  self-sup- 
porting in  this  direction. 

"Three  of  the  largest  factories  are  now  en- 
gaged in  turning  out  the  new  basis  for  ex- 
plosives, as  well  as  the  seasoned  wood  required 
for  making  wood  pulp.  Large  reserves  of  tim- 
ber have  been  accumulated  from  ^  my  own 
country  and  from  Russia,  so  there  is  no  fear 
of  any  shortage. 

"I  was  assured  that  if  the  supply  of  raw 
cotton  to  Germany  were  entirely  stopped  she 
might  be  able  to  tide  over  the  difficulties." 

WOODBURY,  Urban  Andrain 

Ex-Gov.  Urban  A.  Woodbury  died  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt,  Apr  IS,  at  the  age  of  76  years. 

WOODRUFF,  Col.  Charles  Edward 

Colonel  Charles  Edward  Woodruff,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  died  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  aged  55. 

WOODWARD,  Col.  Robert  B. 

See 
Brooklyn  iNSTrruTE  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


WOOL 

— Production 


United  States 


The  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States 
in  1914  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  ( f  Crop 
Estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  about  i^  per  cent  less  than  in  1913.  This 
was  the  first  estimate  of  wool  production 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
estimated  the  production  in  1913,  excluding 
pulled  wool,  as  252,675f300  pounds.  Accepting 
these  figures  for  191 3,  it  is  estimated,  by  com- 
parison, that  the  production  in  TQ14  was  about 
247,192,000  pounds,  excluding  pulled  wool.  The 
production  of  pulled  wool  was  estimated  as 
about  43,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
43,500,000  pounds  m  1913. 

Detailed  estimates  by  states  are  shown  as 
follows : 
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1914. 

Wool  'J2'3* 

Productson,  *Wool 

iRaw),  Production 

'oundf.  Poundi. 

Maine   906,000  937«Soo 

New  Hampihire Joi,ooo  2x4,500 

Vermont    S7ifOOo  573.750 

Massachuaetta  131.000  i43»75o 

Rhode   Island 30,000  io,ooo 

Connecticut  82,000  85,500 

New    York 3.464.000  3.575.ooo 

New  Jeriey 97.ooo  91,800 

Pennsylvania   3.959«ooo  4. a  i  a,ooo 

Delaware    26,000  26,500 

Maryland    755f000  704fOOO 

West  Virginia 3,406,000  3.162,500 

Kentucky    3.643.000  3»565>ooo 

Ohio    1^1,844,000  1^,950,000 

Michigan    8,098,000  8,400,000 

Indiana    4.961,000  5,200,000 

Illinois    3.853.000  4,aas,ooo 

Wisconsin    4,03 1 ,000  4,288,000 

Minnesota    3,134,000  2,970,000 

Iowa    5.319.000  5.535.000 

Missouri  7,179,000  7.087,500 

Total   67,680,000  t71.727.300 

Virginia    1,978,000  2,002,500 

North   Carolina 550,000  562,500 

South    Carolina 109,000  100,000 

Georgia    580,000  6x2,500 

Florida    325,000  325,000 

Alabama   411,000  373.750 

Mississippi  533»ooo  562,500 

Louisiana    i  560,000  490,000 

Arkansas    406,000  400,000 

Tennessee    i  ,953.ooo  i  ,953 ,000 

Total   7,405,000  7.389.750 

Kansas    1,403,000  1,417,500 

Nebraska   1,789,000  1,742,000 

South  Dakota 3»547.ooo  3,i«o,ooo 

North  Dakota 1,677.000  i  ,600,000 

Monuna  30,177.000  31,500,000 

Wyoming   28,476,000  29,880,000 

Idaho   14,792,000  14.250,000 

Washington  3,638,000  3,4x2,500 

Oregon   1 5.763.000  16,575,000 

California    11 ,480,000  x  x  ,200,000 

Nevada   5,502,000  6,000,000 

Uuh    i3,xoo,ooo  X 3.775.000 

Colorado  7,xxx,ooo  7,256,250 

Arizona  5i5ax,ooo  S>037,5oo 

New  Mexico 10,077,000  >  7.5 50.000 

Texas  8,643,000  8,775.000 

Oklahoma   4,xxx,ooo  357.500 

Total    I72,xo7,ooo  173.558,250 

United   States 247.192.000  1252,675,300 

Pulled  wool 43,000,000  43.500,000 

Total   product 29o,x92,ooo  296,175.300 

*Estixnate  of  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. 

fTotal  as  published  by  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers^ 

There  are  about  37,000,000  head  of  sheep  of 
the  shearing  age  in  the  United  States.  If  each 
one  yields  an  average  fleece  of  6.8  pounds,  the 
production  in  the  1915  season  will  be  251,600,- 
000  pounds.  At  an  average  of  25  cents  a 
pound,  the  gross  income  would  be  $63,000,000. 
The  farm  value  of  the  50,00,000  sheep  in  this 
country  on  Jan  i  was  estimated  at  $224,687,000, 
averaging  $4.50  a  head.  As  late  as  1912  it  was 
as  low  as  $3.46,  having  gained  $1.04  a  head, 
or  30  per  cent  in  three  years.  Last  year,  sheep 
increased  in  value  $23,884,000  and  in  number 
237,000.  Below  are  the  records  of  wool  pro- 
duction for  five  years : 

Shg.  Sheep   At.  Clip  Wool— Unwshd.    Total 

Years.           Only  Lbs.  Lbs.              Sheep. 

19x4  ....37,000,000  6.8  256,000,000  49.956,000 

1913   ....36,3>9>ooo  6.95  ^96,175.300  49>7i9.ooo 

X9X2   ....38,481.000  6.82  304.043.400  51,482,000 

X9XX    ....39.761,000  6.98  318,547.000  52,367.000 

X9X0   ....41.999.500  6.70  321,362,750  53.633,000 


The  wool  production  of  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  26o/xx)^ooo  lbs.  in  1914;  as 
against  296,175^10  in  1913 ;  and  304,043,400  in 
1912. 


Wool  production  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1915  was  estimated,  Dec  30,  by  the  Dept 
of  Agriculture  at  288,777,000  pounds.  Its 
value  was  $67,57^,818,  or  $14,000,000  more 
than  for  1914.  The  production  is  1,415,000 
pounds  less  than  1914  and  7,398,000  pounds 
less  than  in  1913.  The  price  of  unwashed 
wool  paid  to  producers  averaged  23.4  cents 
a  pound,  compared  with  18.4  cents  in  1914 
and  15.7  cents  in  1913. 

Montana  led  in  production,  with  29,040,000 
pounds,  Wyoming  was  a  close  second,  with 
28,682,000  pounds.  Other  States  producing 
more  than  10,000,000  pounds  each  were  New 
Mexico,  18,620,000;  Oregon,  15,600,000;  Ohio, 
14,350,000;  Utah,  13,320,000,  and  California, 
11,590,000. 

— Shrinkage 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce,  issued  Oct  3  a  technological  paper 
on  the  difference  in  weight  between  raw  and 
clean  wool. 

Raw  wool  may  contain  from  15  to  80  per  cent 
of  grease  and  dirt,  according  to  the  breed  of 
the  sheep,  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  the 
sheep  has  lived,  character  of  the  country  with 
reference  to  grass,  sand  stones,  and  many 
other  causes. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  was:  (i) 
to  obtain  some  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
shrinkage  of  some  of  the  foreign  wools  im- 
ported mto  this  country;  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
shrinkage  variations  in  two  samplings  of  the 
same  fleece,  and  (3)  the  difference  in  shrink- 
age between  two  fleeces  of  the  same  breed  of 
sheep  which  were  grown  in  the  same  section 
of  country.  Forty-nine  fleeces  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  wools  were  employed  in 
the  experiments,  the  results  showing  the  yield 
of  clean  wool  to  be  from  19.5  to  54  per  cent, 
according  to  the  breed  of  sheep. 

WOOLEY,  Robert  W. 

Robert  W.  Wooley,  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  auditor 
for  the  Interior  Department,  was  nominated, 
Mar  2,  by  President  Wilson  as  Director  of  the 
Mint,  to  succeed  George  W.  Roberts,  resigned. 

WOOLWORTH,  F.  W.,  CO. 

The  report  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Com- 
pany for  the  year  ended  Dec  31,  1914,  shows 
net  earnings  of  $6,429,896,  against  $6,461,118 
the  previous  year.  The  balance  after  pre- 
ferred dividends  were  paid  was  $5,432,396, 
equal  to  10.86  per  cent  on  the  common  stock, 
as  compared  with  10.82  per  cent  earned  in 
1913.  Net  sales  were  $69,619,669  in  1914  as 
against  $66,228,072  in  1913. 

See  also 

FiVE-AND-TEN-CENT    STORES 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

United  States 
A  report  issued  December  12,  1914,  by  the 
Government  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  shows 
that  in  the  Ave  years  since  the  Federal  com- 
pensation act  was  passed  (in  1908),  the  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  out  on  14,046  claims  the  sum 
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of  $1,803,923.  During  that  period  911  claims 
under  the  law  were  disallowed,  and  6  were  not 
acted  upon.  Nearly  half  of  the  accidents  oc- 
curred on  the  Panama  Canal.  At  the  present 
times  the  provisions  of  the  compensation  act 
cover  95,000  persons — ^less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States. 
The  protected  classes  include  artisans  and  la- 
borers in  the  arsenals  and  navy  yards,  the 
Government  manufacturing  establishments ; 
those  employed  in  river  and  harbor  works, 
and  on  fortifications;  hazardous  occupations 
in  reclamation  work ;  and  all  employees  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Mines  Bureau, 
lighthouse  service  and  forestry  service. 


The  scope  of  the  Federal  employers'  lia- 
bility law  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
June  14  to  extend  even  to  brakemen  at  work 
disconnecting    interstate    commerce    cars    to 
allow  an  intrastate  train  to  go  forward. 
See  also 
Anthkax 
Insurance 

Colorado 

Under  the  new  Colorado  statute  injured 
workmen  will  receive  50  per  cent  of  their 
wages  during  incapacity,  though  not  to  ex- 
ceed $8  a  week.  In  case  of  total  permanent 
disability,  the  compensation  is  payable  through 
life.  When  death  results  from  accident  the 
worker's  family  is  to  receive  a  similar  amount 
for  six  years,  with  a  maximum  of  $2,500. 
In  case  of  loss  of  eyes,  hands,  limbs  or  other 
members  similar  payments  are  to  be  made 
for  a  specific  period,  varying  from  a  few 
weeks  to  four  years,  dependent  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury. 

Employers  are  required  to  insure  payment 
either  in  State  insurance  fund  to  be  created 
or  a  mutual  or  stock  insurance  company.  Ad- 
ministration is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
industrial  commission  of  three  members  who 
shall  adjust  disputes  and  with  authority  to 
make  awards  if  employers  or  insurance  com- 
panies neglect  to  make  payments  promptly. 
Court  proceedings  are  thereby  practically 
eliminated. 

Idaho 

In  Idaho  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Indiana 

The  Indiana  law  provides  no  State  in- 
surance, but  permits  the  employer  to  seek 
it  where  he  chooses,  or  not  at  all,  if  he 
gives  proof  of  his  financial  ability  to  pay 
the  compensation.  This  is  fixed  at  55  per 
cent  of  the  average  wage  not  to  exceed  500 
weeks,  and  in  case  of  death,  burial  expenses 
to  the  defendants  not  to  exceed  $100  and  55 
per  cent  of  the  weekly  wages  for  300  weeks. 
Domestic  servants  and  agricultural  laborers 
are  exempt,  and  those  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  law  is  elective  with  both  em- 
ployer and  employee,  and  is  administered  by 
a  State  industrial  commission. 

Maine 

The  Maine  law  awards  her  injured  work- 
men payment  by  the  employer  of  not  more 
.han  $10  a  week  in  case  of  total   disability 


with  a  maximum  of  $3,000.  Heirs  in  case 
of  death  receive  the  same  and  the  scale  of 
payments  for  those  partly  disabled  ranges 
from  $4  to  $10  a  week. 

Montana 
Montana  has  passed  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation law. 

New  Mexico 

A  proposed  law  has  passed  the  House  but 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

New  York 

Gov.  Whitman  Apr  i  signed  the  bills  amend- 
ing the  workmen's  compensation  law  by  pro- 
viding for  direct  settlement  of  claims  between 
employers  and  employes  and  for  advance  pay- 
ment to  injured  employes. 


The  State  Insurance  Fund  was  taken  from 
the  control  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  an  insurance  manager  to  be  named  by  the 
Governor,  by  the  administration  amendments 
to  the  compensation  law  introduced  Apr  9  by 
Senator  George  F..  Argetsinger  of  Rochester. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  would  place  the  State 
Fund  on  a  plane  with  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies. The  determination  of  rates  and  meth- 
ods of  administration  under  the  bill  is  left 
entirely  to  the  manager. 


Governor  Whitman  May  12  signed  Assem- 
blyman Kelly's  bill  amending  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  by  providmg  that  an  em- 
ploye suffering  from  a  previous  disability  shall 
not  receive  compensation  for  a  later  injury 
in  excess  of  compensation  allowed  for  such 
injury,  when  considered  by  itself. 

The  test  case  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  de- 
termine whether  railroads  operating  in  New 
York  State  must  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  was  ar- 

gaed  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  before  the 
ourt  of  Appeals  by  representatives  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Attorney  General.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  statute,  which  had  been  upheld  in  the 
lower  courts,  was  attacked  by  the  railroad  at- 
torneys on  general  grounds. 

The  case  was  on  an  appeal  jfrom  an  award 
by  the  Compensation  Commission  to  the  wid- 
ow and  children  of  Christian  Jensen,  a  long- 
shoreman, who  was  killed  in  New  York  while 
unloading  freight  from  one  of  the  railroad's 
ships. 

Only  a  few  of  the  railroads  in  the  State 
have  acknowledged  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law. 


The  first  year  of  experience  under  the  New 
York  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ter 
minated  July  i.  The  rates  of  insurance  for 
this  liability  were  tmder  the  supervision  of 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department,  and 
under  its  co-operation  with  the  stock  and 
mutual  companies  there  were  ^  many  im- 
portant changes  from  the  original  manual 
which  were  found  desirable.  These  ad- 
justments and  refinements  in  the  manual  of 
rates  for  insurance  protection,  together  with 
the   system   of   schedule   rating   based   upon 
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physical  conditions  of  the  individual  risks, 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  several  millions  of 
dollars  in  premium  payments  by  employers. 

For  principal  manual  changes  from  July  i, 
1914,  to  July  I,  1915.  See  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Bulletin,  July  12, 
page  10. 

See  also 
New   York   State — Industrial   Commis- 
sion 

— Reduction  of  rates 

New  York  State 

The  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission announced  for  191 5  reduced  rates 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  Commission 
for  the  six  months  ended  Dec.  31,  1914.  The 
dividends  for  the  six  months  average  15  per 
cent.  The  new  rates  will  average  a  cut  of 
II  2-3  per  cent  below  the  present  Commis- 
sion's rates,  which  are  8  1-3  per  cent  below 
the  rates  of  the  commercial  companies,  so 
that  the  new  rates  will  be  nearly  20  per  cent, 
below  commercial  rates.  The  number  of  pol- 
icy-holders in  the  State  Fund  is  about  7000 
and  the  pay-rolls  insured  amount  to  about 
|26o,ooo,ooo,  with  an  annual  premium  of  about 
$1,400,000.  The  6-months  dividend  declared  to 
the  policy-holders  amounts  to  $250,000. 

— Reorganization  of  Compensation   Commis- 
sion 

New  York  State 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission 
came  under  the  fire  of  the  Whitman  adminis- 
tration on  Ja  I,  when  a  report  made  by  Fred 
G.  Reusswig,  a  Deputy  State  Controller,  was 
made  public  by  Eugene  M.  Travis,  accusing 
the  commission  of  extravagance  and  finding 
fault  with  the  "luxury"  of  its  quarters  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tower  in  New  York.  The  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken  as  the  result  of  a 
request  made  by  the  commission  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500,000  to  carry  its  work 
through  the  next  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Reusswig 
reports  that  the  commission  has  spent  practi- 
cally all  of  the  $500,000  appropriated  to  last  it 
until  Oct  I  next 

Chairman  Robert  E.  Dowling  of  the  Com- 
pensation Commission,  at  a  joint  hearing 
given  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  As- 
sembly on  Feb  2,  asserted  that  the  commis- 
sion would  be  seriously  crippled  if  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  the  Legislature  should  per- 
sist in  their  avowed  determination  to  cut  its 
appropriation  down  to  $500,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Dowling  was  accompanied  by  all  his  col- 
leagues on  the  commission  and  several  of  the 
experts  in  its  employ.  He  asserted  that  the 
commission  required  $120,000  for  the  next  two 
months  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Gov.  Whitman  sent  a  special  message  to 
the  Legislature  on  Feb  3,  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $425,000  to  carry  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission  through  the 
present  fiscal  year,  which  closes  in  October. 
The  Governor  charged  the  Commission  with 
"gross  extravagance  and  waste." 

By  a  vote  of  30  to  14  the  Senate  on  Feb  22 
passed  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission Appropriation  bill,  with  its  "rider,** 


providing  for  direct  settlement  of  compensa- 
tion claims  between  employers  or  their  insur- 
ance carriers  and  injured  workmen.  The 
"rider"  was  assailed  bitterly  at  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  (Feb  11),  when  every  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  State  sent  representatives  to  op- 
pose its  passage.  The  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Assembly. 

The  Sage  workmen's  compensation  bill,  with- 
out the  amendment  intended  to  provide  direct 
settlements,  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  Mar 
4,  104  to  2.  The  bill  carried  an  appropriation 
of  $425,000  for  the  use  of  the  commission. 
The  Conference  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Mar  16,  agreed  upon  the  bill  as  drawn  in 
the  Republican  Assembly  conference  providing 
for  direct  settlements  between  employes  and 
employer,  subject  to  review  by  the  Compensa- 
tion Commission.  No  provision  was  made  for 
casualty  company  settlements.  The  bill,  with 
the  direct  settlement  clause,  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  54,  on  an  emergency  message 
from  Governor  Whitman,  Mar  19. 


The  Spring  bill  consolidating  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission  and  the 
State  Labor  Department  was  passed  Apr  19  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  29  to  16,  and  in  the 
Assembly* Apr  23  by  a  vote  of  85  to  48. 

The  New  York  Assembly,  after  a  long  and 
stormy  session  by  a  vote  of  eighty-five  to 
forty-seven,  passed  the  Spring  bill,  abolishing 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission  and 
the  Labor  Department,  transferring  their  du- 
ties to  an  Industrial  Commission.  The  bill 
ousts  Labor  Commissioner  James  M.  Lynch 
and  the  four  Democratic  Compensation  Com- 
missioners, Dowling,  Darlington,  Mosher  and 
Mitchell.  Mitchell  and  Lynch  will  be  retained 
in  some  other  capacity  by  the  administration, 
it  is  understood. 

The  Whitman  administration  plan  for  the 
"reorganization"  of  the  labor  department 
and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion was  consummated  May  24  when  the 
Governor  appointed  the  members  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission,  which  supersedes  the 
two  other  departments.  The  Governor  signed 
the  Industrial  Commission  bill  May  22. 

John  Mitchell,  former  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  now  a  member  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 
James  M.  Lynch,  at  present  Labor  Commis- 
sioner and  prominent  in  labor  circles,  was 
appointed  to  the  second  place  on  the  commis- 
sion. The  remaining  three  places  went  to 
William  H.  H.  Rogers  of  Rochester,  Louis 
Wiard  of  Batavia,  and  Edward  P.  Lyon  of 
Brookljm.  All  three  are  straight  Republicans 
«  and  were  appointed  with  organization  backing. 

Ohio 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Ohio  workmen's 
compensation  law,  sustaining  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court,  Ja  5. 

Oklahoma 

Fifty  per  cent  weekly  wage  not  to  exceed 
500  weeks  is  the  basis  of  the  Oklahoma  law. 
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Pennsylvania 

The  first  workman's  compensation  bill  to  be 
i-.  roduced  into  the  Legislature  was  presented 
in  the  House  Feb  3. 


Pennsylvania  has  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  50  per  cent  of  wages,  but  not  more 
than  $10  or  less  than  $5,  with  a  maximum 
total  of  $4,000.  The  act  is  elective  and  takes 
away  from  the  employers  the  common  law 
defenses,  but  the  people  will  vote  in  Nov 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  Legislature  to  make  it  compulsory.  The 
act  creates  a  State  insurance  fund,  but  em- 
ployers are  permitted  to  protect  themselves 
in  any  other  form  of  insurance  or  carry 
their  own  risks  on  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Workmen's  Compensation,  which  will  ad- 
minister the  law.  Domestics  and  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  exempted. 

Tennessee 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  that  convened 
in  Jan,  191 4,  adjourned  May  18  and  with  the 
adjournment  the  death  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  was  sounded. 

A  general  act  on  this  subject  was  in  the 
Democratic  platform  and  strongly  urged  by 
Governor  Rye. 

Utah 

The  Legislature  of  Utah  has  created  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  question  of 
workmen's  compensation  and  report  a  bill 
for  the  consideration  of  the  next  Legislature. 

Vermont 

Vermont  has  passed  a  workmen's  compen 
sation  law. 

Wyoming 

Wyoming  has  passed  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law. 

Alaska 

Alaska  has  passed  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law. 

WORLD  COURT  CONGRESS 

A  World  Court  Congress  convened  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  May  12  to  discuss  an  international 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

Many  notable  addresses  were  made. 

Ex-President  Taft  explained  the  plan.  'There 
should  be  an  arbitral  court,"  according  to  the 
Independent's  summary,  "with  jurisdiction 
over  all  disputes  of  a  justiciable  character, 
and  a  committee  of  conciliation  to  consider 
non-justiciable  controversies.  Occasional  con- 
ferences should  lead  to  agreements  for  addi- 
tions to  the  provisions  of  international  law. 
If  one  of  the  signatory  nations  should  make 
war  against  another  without  first  having  sub- 
mitted the  grievance  to  the  court  or  to  the 
committee  of  conciliation,  all  the  other  par- 
ties to  the  court  agreement  should  be  bound 
to  defend  forcibly  the  nation  thus  attacked. 
He  regarded  the  project  as  a  practical  and 
feasible  one,  and  found  reasons  for  this 
opinion  in  the  recent  history  of  arbitration 
treaties.  At  the  end  of  the  present  war 
the  exhausted  belligerents  would  be  glad  to 
consider  a  plan  designed  to  prevent  such  con- 
flicts in  the  future. 


"Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  urged  that  the 
American  people  should  be  led  to  make 
known  their  will  as  to  the  formation  of  such 
a  league  after  the  war.  Bainbridge  Colby 
said  neutral  nations  should  be  asked  now  to 
make  such  an  association.  If  only  one  should 
join  die  United  States,  there  would  be  a 
good  banning.  The  merits  of  the  plan  were 
set  forth  by  several  other  speakers.  Among 
these  were  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  Henry  Qews 
— who,  a  Republican,  warmly  commended 
President  Wilson  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
peace  —  William  Dudley  Foulke,  and  Judge 
Woodmansee,  who  said  that  if  such  a  league 
and  court  had  existed  a  year  ago,  Austria 
would  not  have  made  her  demands  upon 
Serbia,  and  there  would  have  been  no  Great 
War. 

"Chairman  Hammond,  who  said  many 
pledges  of  support  had  been  received  from  in- 
fluential men  and  organizations  during  the 
session,  announced  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing committee  to  draw  up  a  definite  plan 
for  a  world  court  of  justice:  James  Brown 
Scott,  the  Washington  jurist;  Theodore  Mar- 
burg, formerly  Minister  to  Belgium;  Henry 
Lane  Wilson,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Mex- 
ico; Bainbridge  Colby,  Judge  Woodmansee,  of 
Cincinnati ;  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  and  Mr. 
Hammond.  A  resolution  was  adopted,  con- 
tinuing the  committee  of  one  hundred  which 
planned  the  congress,  and  which  wiU  strive 
to  procure  action  by  our  Government  in  sup- 
port of  the  project  for  a  world  court." 

WORLD'S     COURT     LEAGUE     OF 
AMERICA 

The  World's  Court  League  of  America  was 
organized  Nov  19  by  the  Bankers'  Club  in  New 
York  to  promote  a  supreme  court  of  the  world 
for  the  judicial  settlement  of  all  international 
disputes  without  resorting  to  arms.  Dr.  John 
Wesley  Hill,  organizer  of  the  Asiatic  branch 
of  the  International  Peace  Forum,  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  league  was  not  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  in  bringing  peace  in  the 
present  war,  or  to  attempt  any  hindrance  of 
the  United  States  preparedness  plans,  but  to 
organize  a  court  of  representatives  from  every 
country  in  the  universe  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  any  such  outbreak  as  the  present 
conflict  in  Europe.  Judge  D.  D.  Woodmansee, 
of  Cincinnati,  declared  that  the  World[s  Court 
League  would  strive  to  work  side  by  side  with 
a  big  army  and  navy  in  preserving  peace  to 
this  country  and  the  world.  The  following 
board  of  governors  was  elected: 

Emerson  McMillan,  Henry  Clews,  James  G. 
Breemer,  John  Wesley  Hill,  Bainbridge  Colby, 
John  Hays  Hammond,  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks, 
W.  E.  Knox,  Oscar  S.  Straus.  Judge  Alton 
B.  Parker,  E.  C.  Stokes,  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Wood, 
Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  George  T.  Wil- 
son, John  Wanamaker,  Dr.  Joseph  Silverman, 
Charles  F.  Polk,  James  Scott  Brown.  Senator 
Warren  G.  Harding,  Judge  D.  D.  Woodman- 
see W.  F.  Robertson,  F.  A.  Seiberlins^  of  Ohio, 
Congressman  William  W.  Wilson,  James  A. 
Patten,  Charles  S.  Deneen,  Senator  L.  Y. 
Sherman  and  Henry  Rathbone  of  Illinois. 
Theodore     Marburg,     George     Woodbridge, 
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Charles  B.  Warren,  Senator  William  Alden 
Smith  and  Judge  Diekema,  Michigan; 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  William  H.  Haynes, 
and  Henry  Lane  Wilson  of  Indiana ;  Dr 
Aquilla  Webb  and  Governor  A.  O.  Stanley  ol 
Kentucky ;  Samuel  Dickey,  Charles  Nagel,  and 
Augustus  Busch  of  Missouri;  Samuel  Plantz 
of  Wisconsin,  Governor  W.  S.  Hammond  of 
Minnesota,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Hubbell  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

This  board  of  governors  was  to  meet  and 
arrange  the  election  of  officers  and  other  de- 
tails necessary  to  complete  a  permanent  or- 
ganization. The  next  general  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Feb,  1916. 

The  World  Court,  designed  to  prevent  war 
through  arbitration,  was  incorporated  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  The  new  peace  organization 
grew  out  of  the  World  Court  Congress,  which 
was  held  in  Cleveland  in  May  and  in  which 
many  prominent  men  participated. 

The  incorporators  were: 

John  Hays  Hammond,  president:  Emerson  McMil- 
lin,  vice-president;  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill,  secretary, 
and  Henry  Clews,  treasurer.  Among  the  directors, 
in  addition  to  the  officers  named,  are  Alton  B.  Par- 
ker, Oscar  S.  Straus  and  W.  E.  Knox  of  New  York 
Citv:  Augustus  Busch,  of  St.  Louis;  W.  W.  Wilson 
and  Henrv  Rathbone,  of  Chicago;  Samuel  C.  Dutton, 
of  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  and  E.  C.  Stokes,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

WORTH  BROS.  CO. 

See 
MiDVALE  Steel  and  Ordnance  Co. 

WRIGHT,  Arthur  Williams 

Prof.  Arthur  W.  Wright,  of  Yale,  died  in 
New  Haven,  Ct,  Dec  19,  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year.  He  had  held  the  Chair  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  since  1872. 

WRIGHT,  Major  John  Montgomery. 

Major  John  Montgomery  Wright  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  marshal  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  died  on  Ja  2. 

WRIGHT  CO. 

The  sale  of  the  Wright  Company  was  an- 
nounced Oct  13.  The  company,  which  con- 
trols all  of  the  patents  on  aeroplanes  secured 
by  Orville  Wright  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Wilbur  Wright,  was  capitalized  at  $1,000,000, 
of  which  $800,000  was  outstanding.  Orville 
Wright  owned  97  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
stock. 

The  deal  is  said  to  involve  something  like 
$1,500,000. 

WYOMING 

Sec  subhead  Wyoming  under 
Children's  laws 
Women 

Women's   employment  law 
Workmen's  compens.\tion 

X-RAYS 

Cancer — Radium  tre.mmext 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Yale  College  benefited  to  the  extent  ot 
$150,000  under  the  will  of  Charles  H.  Pine, 
made  public  Apr  i.  This  was  an  addition  to 
the  $50,000  scholarship  fund  established  by 
Gen.  Pine  about  thirty  years  ago. 


The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Yale 
University,  issued  Sept  30,  showed  the  gifts 
and  bequests  to  both  income  and  endowment 
funds  actually  received  by  the  university  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  June  30,  igiSi  amounted  to 
$965,791.51.  Despite  gifts  to  income  aggre- 
gating $164,000  the  university  shows  a  deficit 
on  its  general  accoimt  for  the  year  of  $5,628.06. 
The  largest  gifts  recorded  were  $350,000  from 
the  members  of  the  Lauder  family  for  the 
Lauder  Memorial  Foundation  in  the  school 
of  medicine,  $165,000  by  the  late  Mrs.  Maria  de 
Witt  Jesup  and  $55,657  from  the  Alumni  Uni- 
versity Fund.  The  total  of  university  funds 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  given  as  $16,152,- 
835,  a  gain  of  119  per  cent  in  the  last  ten 
vears.  This  did  not  include  funds  specially 
held  for  the  scientific  school  and  the  Peabody 
Museum.  Of  the  university's  funds  approxi- 
mately $8,500,000  was  invested  in  bonds,  $2,- 
500,000  in  stocks,  $3,250,000  in  mortgages  and 
$1,250,000  in  real  estate.  The  average  yield 
was  4.54  per  cent. 


By  the  will  of  Justus  S.  Hotchkiss,  filed  in 
the  Probate  Court,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Nov  17, 
Yale  University  was  a  beneficiary  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1,000,000.  The  estate  was  valued  at 
about  $2,000,000.  The  bequest  to  Yale  was 
divided  a  third  each  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment? the  law  school  and  the  divinitv  school. 
See  also 

Dartmouth  College 

Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 

LouNSBURY,  Thomas  RAYNF.sFORn 

Phillips,  Prof.  Andrew 

"YAMASHIRO"  (battleship) 

The  superdreadnought  Yamashiro,  a  sister 
ship  of  the  Fuso,  was  launched  at  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  Nov  3. 

The  Yamashiro  was  the  second  of  four  ships  of  the 
Fuso  class  to  be  launched.  Construction  was  beg^n 
on  Nov  20,  1913.  It  was  expected  she  would  be 
completed  in  1916. 

The  tentative  figures  on  superdreadnou^hts  of  this 
class  gave  them  a  displacement  of  30,600  tons,  a 
length  of  673  feet,  and  an  armanent  of  twelve  14-inch 
guns  and  sixteen  6-inch  guns  in  their  main  batteries. 

YELLOW  FEVER 

Panama,  Republic  of 

The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  in  nearlv  eight  years  resulted  in 
death,  Oct  5. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

See 

Automobiles — Yellowstone  Park 

YOKOHAMA,  Japan 

Pop.,  Dec,  1914,  Japanese  official  est.,  396.- 
loi   (394*303  in  1908). 

YOUNG,  Sir  Allen  William 

Sir  Allen  William  Young,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer who  found  the  records  of  the  lost 
Franklin  parties,  died  in  London,  Nov  22,  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year. 

YOUNG,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 

See 
Education — Chicago,  III. 


YOUNG-ZEPPELIN 
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YOUNG  M£N'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Property  totaling  more  than  $100,000,000  was 
owned  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  cities  throughout  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report,  made  public  in  Chi- 
cago, Sept  18.  The  money  was  invested  in  759 
buildings,  with  their  libraries  and  equipment. 
The  current  expenses  of  the  work  in  the 
United  States  totaled  in  1914  $13,000,000.  In 
foreign  lands  there  was  an  expenditure  of 
$433,100.  There  was  a  gain  of  40,000  men  and 
boys  enrolled  in  Bible  classes,  the  total  being 
164,000.  The  total  association  membership  was 
620,789.  Employment  was  found  for  53,257. 
In  physical  training  474,000  were  enrolled. 

It  was  announced  in  Denver  Oct  20,  that  as 
part  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.'s  plan  to  better 
conditions  of  workers  for  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
would  give  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  model 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in  the  coal  camps  of 
southern  Colorado. 

See  also 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Maria  Van  Antwerp  DeWitt 

YOUNG    WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSO- 
CIATION 

See 
Dodge,  Grace  Hoadlev 

YUAN  SHIH-KAI 

Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  new  Emperor  of  China, 
was  bom  in  1859,  the  son  of  a  district  gover- 
nor in  the  Province  of  Honan.  As  a  young 
man  he  went  into  Corea  as  a  secretary  with 
the  army  and  there  rose  rapidly  through  his 
display  of  military  and  diplomatic  ability.  The 
famous  Grand  Chancellor,  Li  Hung-chang, 
appointed  him  Chinese  resident  at  Seoul.  This 
was  the  highest  post  in  the  empire,  and  Yuan 
held  it  when  he  was  only  twenty-six  j^ears 
old.  When  the  Japanese  drove  the  Chinese 
out  of  Corea  he  was  one  of  the  few  to  return 
to  Peking  still  in  the  favor  of  the  court. 

He  rose  to  great  prominence  through  his 
effective  reorganization  of  the  army  after  the 
war  with  Japan  had  shown  its  weaknesses. 
It  is  generally  held  that  he  assisted  the  Em- 
press Dowager  in  effecting  a  coup  d'etat  in 
1898,  by  which  she  wrested  the  throne  from 
the  Emperor  Kuang  Shu,  and  he  was  popu- 
larly accused  of  betra^ring  the  Emperor.  The 
Dowager  appointed  him  Governor  of  Shan- 
tung and  in  that  capacity  he  was  one  of  the 
few  high  officials  who  protected  foreigners 
during  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900.  In  rapid 
succession  thereafter  he  became  Viceroy  of 
Chihli,  succeeding  Li  Hung-diang,  his  patron ; 
Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  Director- 
General  of  Northern  Railways,  Consulting 
"Cinister  to  the  Government  Council,  Minister 
of  Army  Reorganization,  President  of  the 
Board  pi  Foreign  Affairs,  Grand  Councillor, 
Premier  and,  finally.  President. 

See  also 
China 

ZACATON  GRASS  PAPER 
See 

Paper— Zacaton  grass  paper 


ZAMOR,  Gen.  Orestes 

Gen.    Zamor,    ex-President    of    Haiti,    was 
executed  at  Port-au-Prince  July  27. 
See  also 
Haiti 

ZEPPELIN,  Count  Ferdinand 

The  world's  foremost  constructor  of  air- 
ships, and  the  inventor  of  the  large  dirigible 
type,  declared  by  the  Kaiser  to  be  the  great- 
est German  of  the  twentieth  century,  was 
born  July  8,  1838,  near  Friedrichshafen  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  He  is  the  son  of  Count 
Friedrich  J.  W.  K.  von  Zeppelin  and  Amalic 
F.  P.  Macaire  d'Hoggner. 

The  Zeppelin  family  received  its  title  from 
Theodoric  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  village 
of  Zeppelin  in  Mecklenburg  was  founded  in 
1246  by  Hugo  de  Zeppelin.  On  the  maternal 
side,  Count  Zeppelin  is  descended  from 
Jacques  Louis  Macaire  de  TOr,  a  French 
Huguenot.  Schoolboy  letters  show  that  the 
Count  became  fascinated  by  steamboats  and 
factories  at  a  very  early  age.  He  received  his 
early  schooling  from  a  tutor,  continuing  his 
studies  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Stuttgart, 
the  Military  Academy  at  Ludwigsburg  and 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  entering  the 
army  in  1858,  where  he  served  in  the  cavalry 
as  well  as  in  an  engineer  corps. 

As  Prussian  military  attache,  Zeppelin  par- 
ticipated in  the  Civil  War,  receiving  from  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant and  from  Gen.  Grant  permission  to 
move  freely  within  the  Federal  lines.  He  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture  in  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, where  he  was  serving  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Carl  Schurz.  He  made  his  first  aerial 
ascent  with  Prof.  Lowe,  the  army's  aeronaut, 
in  a  captive  balloon  near  St.  Paul.  While  in 
America,  Zeppelin  swam  the  Niagara  rkpids 
in  order  to  get  a  more  idealistic  view  of  the 
Falls.  On  another  occasion  he  started  out 
with  two  Russian  officers  and  Indian  guides  to 
discover  the  source  of  the  Missisippi.  The 
party  nearly  perished  from  starvation. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Zeppelin  took 
part  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866  and 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  His  fa- 
mous ride  into  the  enemy's  lines  in  Alsace  was 
one  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  At  the  siege  of  Paris,  he  saw 
the  French  mail  balloons  leaving  the  belea- 
guered city  and  passing  safely  over  the  Ger- 
man lines.  For  his  services  in  the  army  he 
was  given  the  rank  of  major-general.  After 
the  formation  of  the  German  Empire.  Count 
Zeppelin  became  plenipotentiary  of  his  native 
country  of  Wurttemberg  at  Berlin  and  repre- 
sentative in  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  1890  he  began  his  experiments  with 
dirigible  balloons  and  a  year  later  made  his 
first  serious  attempt  to  construct  an  airship. 
In  1898  he  carried  to  a  practical  stage  his 
ambition  to  build  an  airship  of  the  rigid  type. 
His  appeals  for  scientific  and  financial  sup- 
port for  the  furtherance  of  his  designs  were 
practically  in  vain  and  because  of  his  devo- 
tion to  what  was  regarded  as  a  forlorn  caose 
he  was  retired  from  active  service  in  the  armv 
in  1901  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
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He  finally  succeeded  in  winning  the  tardy  en- 
dorsement of  the  German  Society  of  Engineers 
and  in  forming  a  stock  company  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $225,000,  one-half  of  which  he  contri- 
buted himself.  In  1904  he  built  and  launched 
his  tirst  dirigible,  but  because  of  his  refusal 
to  adopt  the  stabilizing  fins  invented  by  Col. 
Richard  Renard,  of  the  French  army,  the  ship, 
was  soon  disabled.  By  1907  the  application  of 
the  automobile  motor  to  balloons  had  ad- 
vanced the  construction  of  dirigible  airships  or 
aerostats  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  a 
national  lottery  was  organized  to  raise  money 
for  their  manufacture.  In  Jan,  1908,  the  Zep- 
pelin IV  was  completed.  After  making  sev- 
eral remarkable  flights  and  attaining  a  speed 
of  fifty  feet  a  second  without  difficulty,  it  was 
exerted  beyond  its  endurance  and  burned  at 
anchorage. 

Zeppelin's  next  model  was  a  marked  im- 
provement on  its  predecessors  in  that  it  was 
sliced  in  two  with  an  inserted  section  to  give 
it  greater  buoyancy.  After  being  put  through 
its  paces  by  Major  Sperling,  making  a  land- 
ing in  a  gale  and  flying  in  a  blizzard  for  seven 
hours,  it  was  accepted  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  christened  H.  M.  Airship  Z-i.  It 
was  not  retired  from  active  service  until  1913. 
In  1909  Zeppelin  achieved  his  life's  ambition 
by  making  a  record  flight  from  Friedrich- 
shafen  to  Berlin  in  his  dirigible  Zeppelin  III. 
In  1910,  the  Zeppelin  VIII  or  Deutschland,  the 
highest  embodiment  of  the  inventor's  skill, 
commenced  a  series  of  regular  trips  carrying 
passengers.  The  Schwab  en,  completed  in  1911. 
made  even  more  extensive  sightseeing  trips, 
being  operated  on  schedule  for  tourist  trips 
about  Germany.  After  making  364  trips,  cov- 
ering 28,000  miles  and  transporting  6145  pas- 
sengers, the  Schwaben  was  destroyed  at  Dus- 
seldorf  in  1912.  The  first  attempt  to  use  a 
dirigible  in  regular  sea  service  in  the  navy 
was  with  the  Zeppelin  Airship  L-i,  which  made 
its  first  ascent  Oct  7,  1912.  It  was  destroyed 
during  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  Sept,  1913. 
Its  successor,  the  Zeppelin  Airship  L'2,  suffered 
a  still  more  tragic  fate  in  Oct,  1913,  when  it 
exploded  in  mid-air  with  the  loss  of  the  entire 
ship's  company  and  twenty-eight  officers. 
From  June,  1910,  to  Sept,  1913,  seven  Zeppelin 
dirigibles  were  employed  in  regular  passenger 
service,  showing  a  record  of  81,375  miles  cov- 
ered (equal  to  a  three  time  circuit  of  the 
globe)    23,271   passengers   carried,    100   entire 


days  out  of  the  1218  being  spent  in  flight. 
Count  Zeppelin  celebrated  his  seventy-nfth 
birthday  July  8,  1913,  by  steering  his  twentieth 
airship,  the  Zeppelin  L-s*  on  her  maiden  flight. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Zeppelin  had 
declared  that  if  the  Fatherland  was  ever  en- 
dangered he  would  train  himself  to  become  a 
flying  oflicer.  He  hastened  to  the  front  at  the 
opening  of  hostilities  and  insisted  on  obtain- 
ing a  military  command.  Before  engaging  in 
warfare,  the  Zeppelins  are  tested,  manned  and 
organized  by  Count  Zeppelin  on  a  barren  plain 
northeast  of  Cologne.  The  present  output  of 
the  three  Zeppelin  factories,  the  Zeppelin  prop- 
er, the  Schuette-Lanz,  and  the  Siemens- 
Schukert.  is  estimated  at  from  6  to  16  a  month. 
The  city  of  Friedrichshafen.  Count  Zeppelin's 
birthplace,  has  established  a  Zeppelin  Museum 
in  commemoration  of  the  international  fame 
that  the  airships  have  conferred  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

ZEPPELIN  AIRSHIPS 

See 
Aeronautics — Dirigibles 

ZIMMERMAN,  Eugene. 

No  mention  whatever  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester was  made  in  the  will  of  Eugene  Zim- 
merman, his  father-in-law,  which  was  admit- 
ted to  probate  at  Cincinnati  Ja  28.  Mr.  Zim- 
merman's daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, received  a  life  interest  in  the  estate, 
believed  to  be  worth  more  than  $10,000,000. 
On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  the  estate  is  to 
remain  in  trust  for  twenty-one  years;  the 
oldest  child  of  the  Duchess  to  receive  one-third 
of  the  income  and  the  other  two-thirds  is  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  other  children.  At 
the  end  of  the  twenty-one  year  trust  the  es- 
tate is  to  be  divided  among  all  the  children  of 
the  Duchess.  If  there  are  no  children  living 
at  the  end  of  the  trust  and  if  the  Duchess  fails 
to  leave  a  will  the  entire  estate  is  then  to  go  to 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  of  Cincinnati  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Zimmerman. 

"ZINC  TRUST" 

According  to  information  available  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Department  of  Justice  had  complet- 
ed its  investigation  as  to  the  alleged  spelter 
trust  and  found  that  there  was  no  basis  for 
action. 

The  extremely  high  prices  for  spelter  were 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
bi  ought  on  by  the  European  war. 
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issues  of 

INFORMATION 

A  Digest  of  Current  Events 

which  is  published  Monthly  and  in  Quarterly  cumulations 

It  is  literally  an  Information  Service,  furnished  monthly,  quarterly 
and  annually,  designed  for  exact  reference  and  for  broad  informa- 
tion on  every  important  event  of  the  day  and  the  movements  of 
current  history.  It  has  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers,  editors,  stu- 
dents  and  other  men  and  women  who  pride  themselves  on  keeping 
intelligently  posted  on  the  real  news  and  progress  of  the  world. 


An  Editor's  Conunenclation : 

"After  giving  it  careful  consideration,  I  deem  it  one  of  the  best 
publications  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  come  to  our  attention." — Thi 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Libnurian's 

"I  believe  that  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  our  libraries,  and  I  trust 
that  it  will  receive  the  active  support  of  library  workers." — Henky  E. 
Legler,  Librarian,  Chicago  Public  Library. 

A  Congressman's  Judgment: 

"It  ought  to  be  entirely  indispensable  to  every  professional  man, 
educator,  clergyman  and  public  man  in  the  country." — Congress  man 
Ellsworth,  Minn. 

A  Teacher's  ''Find": 


II- 


7ust  what  I  need  for  current    events  classes."— Mrs.   D.   R.   Kerr, 
Beachwood  School,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
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